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RAILWAY  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE, 

NBAB 

NIAGARA   FALLS,  NEW- YORK, 

Hu  been  recently  eompleted  and  opened,  by  the  '*  NlegBn  Saepeniion  Bridge  Hoaee  Co.,^  fbr  tbe  eecommcKls- 
ilonof  the  buslneee  trayel  tkrougkoui  the  year^  and  of  Tisltora  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  the  great  BaJl^ny 
Soapeneion  Bridge. 

The  **MonteagIe**  ie  eonttracted  of  atone,  with  a  Tower  rising  two  bondred  feet  aboTe  Nisgsra  Falls.  It  t» 
flnisbed  and  Aimished  in  a  stjfle  osittrpasaed  In  Western  New- York,  lighted  with  gas,  sad  soppUed  with  hot 
and  oold  water  hatha. 

It  Is  sltusted  on  one  of  tbe  greateet  Railroad  thoroughOires  In  tbe  country,  within  three  mlnntes*  walk  of  tbe 
Saspension  Bridge,  and  the  several  Depots  of  the  Great  Western  (Cansda)  Railway,  tbe  New^York  OentrsI,  tba 
Canaodtttgua  and  Etmlra,  the  BuJViiio  an(l  Lewliton,  tbe  Ontario  and  Niagsra  Falls,  and  the  Krie  and  Ontario 
Railroads;  and  jfol  (kr  enoagh  removed  to  avoid  the  noise  of  the  locomotive  bells,  and  give  the  traveler  a  quiet 
rest  at  night. 

The  views  fyom  tbe  **  Montesgle'*  are  nnequaled  fbr  their  extent  and  boanty ;  from  each  story  of  the  Honae 
are  seen  the  American  and  Horse-Shoe  Falls,  Goat  Island,  Table  Boek,  Landy^s  Lane,  the  Maid  of  the  Mist,  and 
the  Railway  Saspension  Bridge — one  of  the  most  stapendous  works  of  the  kind  In  the  world,  which,  as  a  work 
of  Art,  is  w»U  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  or  tbe  great  natural  wonder,  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

From  the  Tower  are  seen  the  great  Monument  recently  erected  by  tbe  Province  to  tbe  memory  of  Broek«  on 
Queenston  Hefghts,  Fort  Grey,  Lake  OnUulo,  the  Whirlpool  and  Rapida,  Deveanz  College,  the  Bridge  and  Falls, 
the  Niagara  Rivsr,  and  the  villsges  of  Niagara  City,  Clifton,  Druramondvllle,  Chlppews,  and  Niagara  Fall^ 

Thsgroonds  attached  to  the  Hotel  contain  thirty  acres  of  P^rk  and  Garden,  fronting  two  thooMiud  fe^t  on 
the  Bast  bank  of  tbe  Niagara  River  ;  extending  from  tbe  College  Park  to  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and  the  Beile* 
Tus  White  SiUphur  Springs ;  with  Cottages  for  FamllifS,  conneeted  with  the  Hotel ;  with  ample  play-grouods 
for  children,  and  commanding  fine  views  of  the  Fails  and  Bridge. 

Tbe  *'  Monteegle"  la  located  central  to  all  tbe  atiraotions  of  nature  and  art,  being  within  a  few  minatea' 
walk  of  tbe  Bridge,  the  Whirlpool,  the  Rsplds,  the  College,  end  the  landing  of  the  new  Maid  of  the  Mist ;  and 
irom  fifteen  to  twenty  minuter*  ride  of  the  Falls,  and  Goat  lalmd ;  to  which  Omnibuses  will  convey  the  guesta 
of  the  boose,  hoarlj,  during  the  Sammer.  Carriages  and  BaUdle-Horsea  fornUhed  by  the  hour,  on  reasonable 
terms. 

Travelers  and  tbelr  Inggage  oonveyed  to  and  friim  the  Hoose,  /Vee  ofeMar/fe  for  Porternre.. 

Cortsges  snd  rooms  can  be  engaged,  by  mall  or  islegrsph,  sddres»cd  to  ''MONTEaGLB  HOUSE,"  SUS- 
PENSION BRIDGE,  N.  Y. 

XABK  H.  W008TER,  formcriy  of  *'  Howard  Hotel,"  New- York, 
OEOBGB  W.  VESET,  Late  of  the  ''Atlantic,**  Newport,  and  the  '« Pavflfon,**  Rockawsy, 
jfay  1,  iSMc  Bnperinundenti  for  H.  8.  B.  H.  Co. 
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Thi  number  for  January,  1866,  begins  the  Fortt-Sstkhth  Yolums  of  the  Knickke- 
Boona  Maoaukb. 

Since  the  price  of  subecription  has  been  reduced  from  Fnm  to  Thrsb  Dollabb  a  yeati 
the  oinmlation  of  the  Kkiokbrbookbr  has  been  increased  nearly  four  to  one.  In  many 
places  ten  are  sold  where  there  was  "but  oi!e  before,  and  through  the  year  it  has  bees 
steadily  increasing.  It  is  now  offered  as  cheap  as  any  of  the  Magazines,  all  things  con- 
sidered. Instead  of  making  new  and  prodigious  promises,  we  submit  a  few  eztractf 
from  notices  of  late  numbers,  which  we  might  extend  to  a  number  of  pages. 

•ThOjMlkmllimtvttii  the  Editor*!  monttily*  GoMp  with  bli  reMlen,  nvf  doabUMB,w1tS  oqimItw,  admired  Uie 
pMuilal  ■oaree  of  Its  plonat  wit  wuA  joyoofoeM.  Id  thii  mmlMr  *TbeO«Mlp*  bolda  on  lu  wMUko  some  fair 
ilT^tt  fflaBdng  and  daaeiag  In  the  ionahlae  of  a  May  nomtas.  VVIb  used  to  wondoi  how  Mr.  CiJimm  hald  out,  ex- 
—- ^-T  bo  miitt  oertalnlj  «raow  biowB*la  tlM  eoainc  irambar;  b«t  thb 


\ 

poaHncBo mrattoertalnlj «anW^hioiro>tettMeo^gdncttaB^  no'^  ofv^^i^ui^^^^^^ 

ffonol  HUUif§uetr%  WuakiMgtJon, 

«PlMaat,  gonial,  dellgbtfU  •  Old  Khiob.P  Thy  name  la  a  mgnoeion  of  all  ttaint^  deleetable;  tee  eicht  of  tny 
modeat}  freab  eorer,  a  balm  to  anirltaai  eore  eyea ;  a  glance-wltbln  thee,  bdK  annoote  ioi  xtm  Mim^  Then  beat  glyen 
to  kindly  bamor,  to  piquant  deAneatlon,  and  to  alde-aplltttaig  ftin,  a  Moeal  bebtution,*  witbont  wbleb  they  might  go 
wandering  over  the  domain  of  lettera,  oaUlng  now  and  ttiMi  where  a  Mendly  door  op«ned  to  them  bat  refaaing  to  be 
eomlbrteClbrtbeloaaoftbeirelddearbome/— G»«rter.ir«Wtii#ten  Vt. 

*Tbe grant oare evlnoed  in  the  aeleotion  of  artlolea that edom  Ita pagea, la  a anfflelentgnannty that noeontrlbiitlon 
meeta  the  eye  of  the  reader  bat  tboae  wbleh  are  known  to  be  worthy  of  bis  pernaai.  Wben  alorma  and  wild  tempeata 
we  Bweeplng  o'er  oar  bUl*«ide  Tillage  in  theae  chlU  winter  honra,  and  all  la  drear  and  deaolate  witboat,  we  aak  for  no 
more  agreeable  eompanlon  than  the  *  KmoKBEBooKiE  ;*  for  while  its  oontento  impart  Taluable  information,  ita  aalliea 
<rgonalne  wit  are  a  eorereign  apedSe  for  all  Su  of  the  bloea  or  attaeka  of  tbo  horrora,  and  time  paaaea  merrily  on.'— 
Oeaieeral,  l>eylceCe«ii,  Pm* 

'The  KjiiOKBBBOcKBE  boa  been  and  will  be  a  fact  of  ita  own ;  a  gennlne  liring  thing,  all  the  more  desirable  now 
that  the  new  erop  of  magailnea,  filled  with  artlclee  pirated  flrom  Bn^^lah  anthors,  makea  freab  home  oreatlona  mort 
oonipleaoaa  and  weleome.*— JVew  Ywrk  Ckriatian  infuirwr. 


*No  one  erer  roae  flrom  the  perosal  of  the  KmonnaooKM  a  disappointed  reader.  Wbalerer  may  bare  been  bli 
aatldpationa,  they  bare  always  been  rewarded.  When  be  took  ap  a  new  naraber,  he  felt  sore  of  a  literary  treat; 
it  was  no  mere  showy  repeat  be  waa  Invited  to.  Did  be  seek  the  grare  or  didactio  essay,  the  touching  story,  poetl< 
gema,  or  the  bamorous  (ale,  he  was  always  sure  of  finding  the  ol^leot  of  bis  search.  And  then,  besides,  there  waa  tbi 
■  Goasip*  of  Old  *  KmcK.,'  always  looked  to  with  eagcraeaa,  never  put  down  exoept  with  regret  that  there  were  nol 
more  pages  of  Inlmluble  random  sketohea— the  ir«Mik-naekaof  that  repast.'— C^icrtsr,  AbteAes,  JViea. 

THE  KNICKERBOOKBR.  New- York  ;  Bamnel  Hneston.  This  best,  deoldedly  beat,  of  the  American  magazliiei 
I  to  hare  Improved  to  appenranoeand  in  the  qoallty  of  Us  literary  matter— always  good— even  apon  Us  reductloi 


In  price.  It  Is  a  luxury  of  which  no  man  who  bee  three  dollars  to  spare— and  who  that  baa  a  ta«te  for  good  reading 
has  not— should  deprive  himself,  to  sit  down  In  a  retired  comer,  wben  the  mind  has  been  wearied  with  the  perplexf 
ties  of  every  day  paraulu,  and  pore  over  the  well-etored  pegea  of  *'  Old  Kniek.*'   We  even  now  reed  the  old  vofnmei 


of  this  work,  of  a  doaea  years  ago.  with  more  real  pleaaure  than  half  the  new  publications  of  the  day.  Each  numbe 
will  <«bear  tbe  wear  and  tear  or  half  a  dosen  readings,"  and  then  the  volume  be  **  worthy  of  good  binding  and  i 
place  on  tbe  shelves."  and  that  is  what  can  be  truly  said  of  but  few  of  the  magHsines  of  tbe  preeeot  day. 

Tbe  contents  of  the  Knickerbocker  are  so  varied,  that  almost  every  one  mil  find  soBMtblngln  its  pagea  to  pleas 
bfan— to  instruct  and  amnae.  The  artielea  are  aurked  by  tbe  hlgheet  order  of  merit,  and  in  a  long  series  of  years  w 
have  found  nothing  in  this  work  to  which  tbe  moat  batldiona  oould  object.  It  is  a  work  which  ahould  be  on  tb 
centre  table  of  every  family.— KnoMnUs  Tmut. 

Rey.  F.  W.  Shkltoii,  Author  of  Letters  from  ITp  the  Biyer,  eto.,  will  be  a  regular  contributor. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  will  be  enlisted,  and  no  expense  or  effort  spared,  to  make  tb 
KNiOKXBBOOKaE  morc  than  eyer  desenring  of  the  fii«t  position  among  our  original  Amerioan  Ma| 
asLaes. 

TERMS.— Three  Dollars  a  year,  etrioUy  in  adyanoe— 4here  will  be  no  deyiation  from  thin  eoi 
dition;  Twoeopies  for  $6  00;  Five  copies,  and  upwards,  |2  00  each.  Booksellers  and  Poa 
maeters  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents,  lliose  who  will  undertake  to  procure  subscribers  yri 
reoeiye  fayorable  terms.    Specimen  numbers  wUl  be  sent  gratis  on  application,  post-paid. 

IKDUOEMENTB  FOR  GLUBBINO.— The  KmaKOBomi  and  Harper's,  Putnam's,  Oraham'e  i 
God^s  Lady's  Book  will  be  sent  one  year  for  nyn  dollars;  the  KnoKsuooKn  and  Home  Jou 
nal,  tot  rouB  dollars  a  year. 

FOSTAOS.— Two  cents  per  number,  prepaid  at  the  office  where  the  work  is  deliyered,  quarter 
In  adyanee. 

All  remittances  and  all  bnsiinai  oommunieationB  must  be  addressed,  poet-paid,  to 

SAMUEL  HUESTOir, 


848  Brostdway,  New«iTorlL« 
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RAMBLES      IN      BULGARIA. 


BT     J.     O.    H0TB8,  M.D.,    LATH    SITROBOV    IN    THX    OTTOMAN    ABJtT. 

*  Dakxtbio,  rio  darlno 
Qae  por  fleras  nacioDM» 
Yas  con  toB  clans  ondas  dlacnrriendo.* — Lops  ds  Yioa. 

An  old  Turkish  boat-man,  the  very  picture  of  Charon,  ferried  me 
across  the  Danube,  for  a  few  paras,  and  set  me  down  on  the  narrow 
strand  of  Silistria.  A  halMozen  houses  were  scattered  along  the  sandy 
shore,  but  the  city  appeared  to  be  sunk  below  the  level  of  its  wall,  a 
few  minarets  alone  being  visible  above  the  latter.  Colonel  Bent  has- 
tened on  in  the  first  arabd  his  dragoman  could  obtain.  The  latter  in- 
formed me  that  Silistria  contained  neither  a  hotel  nor  lodgings  of  any 
kind  kept  by  a  Christian.  At  the  promise  of  a  couple  of  piasters,  a 
greasy  Cawas  shouldered  my  carpet-bags,  and  led  the  way  to  a  Turkish 
khan.  A  few  Ottoman  soldiers  were  leaning  idly  on  their  muskets  at 
the  gate  through  which  we  passed.  It  seemed  as  if  the  genius  of  death 
reigned  within  those  solitary  walls.  Nothing  save  the  desert,  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  calm  ocean,  is  so  silent  as  a  Turkish  city.  There  is 
no  rattling  of  carriages  or  tramp  of  hurried  feet ;  there  are  no  brawling 
voices :  men,  silent  men,  in  the  grave  costume  of  the  Orientals,  and 
women  veiled  firom  the  sight  of  the  most  inquiring  eye,  glide  along  the 
narrow  streets  and  stony  lanes,  more  like  ghosts  than  human  beings. 
The  impression  is  one  of  solitude  and  death. 

The  khan,  where  a  board  was  promised  me  for  a  couch,  contained 
but  a  single  square  room,  with  mats  for  squatting  Turks,  racks  for  chi- 
bouques, and  shelves  for  kaigilehs  and  the  diminutive  cups  in  which 
cofiee  was  served  by  a  bustHng  little  cafidji.  For  a  guide  I  employed 
a  sleek,  good-natured  Mussulman,  who,  in  the  comprehensive  language 
of  the  Orientals,  <  knew  every  thing,'  and  appeared  to  combine  the  occu- 
pa^n  of  a  police-man  at  the*city-gate  with  the  occasional  services  of  a 
dragoman.  Mustapha  was  shaven  as  to  his  head,  but  wore  his  beard 
after  the  manner  of  the  Osmanlis,  and  gloried  in  a  girdle  glittering  with. 
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bright  weapons.  He  slept  at  my  feet  on  the  hard  boards,  drank  black 
coffee,  and  ate  fiery  dishes  of  papiika  at  my  expense,  having  no  objec- 
tion to  mj  piasters,  however  much  he  may  have  hated  me  in  his  heart 
as  a  Christian. 

Silistria,  the  chief  cit/of  the  Sandjac  of  Silistria,  has  a  population 
of  about  twenty  thousand  souls.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and/a55e  ; 
the  former  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  mounted, 
at  proper  intervals,  with  saucy  cannon.  There  is  none  of  '  Dickens' 
*  distressing  regularity'  of  streets.  In  the  open  places  winged  and 
four-footed  carnivora  may  often  be  seen  dismembering  an  unfortunate 
donkey  or  other  animal  that  has  died  by  the  way.  In  Turkish  cities 
filth,  and  mud-and-dust,  her  twin  sister,  *  most  do  congregate.*  There 
is  not  a  painted  house  in  Silistria,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  mosques, 
but  two  structures  more  than  a  single  story  in  height.  One  of  these  is 
the  residence  of  the  pacha ;  the  other  the  half-finished  Greek  Church,  the 
erection  of  which  the  Russians  began  while  in  possession  of  the  city, 
from  1829  to  1833.  In  the  end  toward  the  Arab  Tabia  I  counted 
where  twenty  cannon-balls  had  struck  and  done  good  execution.  The 
Russians  were  compelled  to  batter  down  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
That  is  typical  of  Russian  —  of  European  policy.  Absolutists  are 
blinded :  they  plan  and  work  merely  lot  to-day,  and  build  not  upon 
strong  and  permanent  bases.  The  tyrants  of  our  generation  are  doomed 
to  roll  the  stone  of  Sysiphus :  would  that  they  had  also  to  grasp  after 
the  delusive  cup  of  Tantalus  ! 

The  low  cabins  of  Silistria  are  surrounded  by  little  court-yards ;  and 
walking  through  the  streets  is  passing  between  two  continuous,  window- 
less  walls.  These  wicker-walls — for  such  is  their  construction  in  the 
Danubian  cities  —  are  so  well  plastered,  internally  and  externally,  as 
to  defy  the  eye  of  the  curious  howadji  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  veiled 
beauties  within.  The  one  great  object  for  which  Mussulmans  appear  to 
live,  is  to  conceal  their  women  from  the  inquiring  eyes  of  men. 

The  manner  of  building  Turkish  and  Bulgarian  houses  is  unique. 
Four  posts  are  driven  into  the  earth,  and  joined  b^  means  of  cross- 
pieces,  between  which  are  interwoven  the  pliant  twigs  of  the  willow. 
The  frame- work  is  done  by  the  awkward  native  carpenters,  after  the 
posts  are  driven  into  the  earth,  and  not  while  they  are  lying  on  the 
ground.  The  low  roof  is  tiled.  A  coating  of  clay,  mixed  with  animal 
manure,  is  applied  externally;  and  on  the  inside  a  plastic  material 
afibrds  a  hard  wall  which  can  be  white-washed  or  ornamented  with 
the  wretched  daubs  in  which  the  artists  of  the  veiled  sex  sometimes 
indulge.  For  the  floor  they  employ  a  piece  of  the  soil  given  by  Allah 
to  be  inhabited  by  his  children.  Acres  of  such  habitations  can  be 
iswept  away  in  a  few  minutes  by  fire  ;  and  hence  the  immense  confla- 
grations which  BO  often  occur  in  the  large  Turkish  cities.  They  are, 
however,  the  best  structures  to  withstand  a  siege.  I  didinot  see  a  house 
that  had  not  been  perforated  by  one  or  more  cannon-balls  ;  but  they 
had  marely  passed  through  the  wicker-walls,  leaving  small  round  holes, 
the  same  as  when  bullets  are  fired  through  a  glass-window.  It  was 
only  where  a  bomb-shell  had  burst,  that  great  injury  had  been  done. 
The  Russians  appear  to  have  aimed  particularly  at  the  five  mosques  of 
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Silistria,  whoee  tall  minarets  were  excellent  targets.  Shot  and  shell 
had  made  carious  work  with  those  bam-like  edifices. 

It  is  astonishing  that  seventy  thousand  balls  and  bomb-shells  could 
be  fired  into  a  city  like  Silistna  without  producing  more  damage  than 
a  few  Bulgarian  masons  could  repair  in  a  short  time.  There  was  also 
but  a  small  loss  of  life  in  the  garrison  and  among  the  inhabitants.  The 
general  rule  that  it  requires  nearly  ten  thousand  discharges  to  put  one 
of  the  enemy  hars  du  combat  yr^s  more  than  true  of  the  Russians,  and 
less  than  true  of  the  Turkish  and  Arab  troops  who  defended  Silistria 
during  an  eventfiil  siege  of  thirty-nine  days.  In  yain  did  Paskiewitch 
attempt  to  unlock  the  gates  of  Silistria  with  a  golden  key. 

By  the  side  of  one  of  the  ruined  mosques  lies  Mussa  Pacha,  who  fell 
during  the  siege  when  about  to  engage  in  the  morning-prayer.  His 
successor  was  an  arrant  coward,  and  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  subterra- 
nean chambers,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  repaired  for  safety.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  his  hair  became  snow-white  through  fear  and 
mental  anguish.  Butler,  who  also  fell  during  the  siege,  was  buried 
in  the  court-yard  of  a  Greek  church  haid  by.  The  Bishop  of  Silistria 
would  not  at  first  permit  the  desecration  of  what  the  Orthodox  Greeks 
call  holy  groimd,  by  the  dust  of  an  Englishman,  but  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  order  of  the  Pacha.  Let  justice  be  done  to  the  true  de- 
fenders of  Silistria.  The  English,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  their 
national  character,  claim  that  the  exertions  of  Butler  and  Naysmith 
ak>ne  saved  the  city  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Such 
was  not  the  case.  The  first  place  of  honor  belongs  to  Grack,  a  brave 
Prussian,  who  unfortunately  died  at  Rustchuk,  one  month  after  the  re- 
pulse of  the  Russians  before  the  out- works  of  Silistria.  Butler  and 
Naysmyth  were  India  ofiicers,  good  in  hand-to-hand  conflict,  but  noth- 
ing more.  Neither  of  them  made  any  pretensions  to  skill  in  engineer- 
ing, and  both  were  unpopular  with  the  mhabitants  of  Silistria,  as  also 
among  the  defenders  of  Arab  Tabia.  Grack  was  an  excellent  engineer : 
to  him  was  given  the  charge  of  repairing  the  breaches  efiected  by  the 
Russians,  and  to  him,  more  thanr  any  one  else,  were  the  Turks  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  Silistria. 

A  strong  garrison  was  still  stationed  in  Silistria,  and  there  was  great 
fear  that  the  dreaded  MoskoSy  as  they  called  the  Russians,  woujid  re- 
turn. 

I  had  seen  every  thing  worthy  of  attention  in  dingy,  battered  Silis- 
tria. Anxious  to  study  the  rural  life  of  the  Turks,  and  still  more  anx- 
ious to  experience  the  Oriental  life  of  Stamboul  and  Grand  Cairo,  I 
resolved  to  avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  depart.  Terzin  Ba- 
aha,  a  little  Hungarian  tailoi*  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted 
through  Mustapha,  conducted  me  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  governor  of 
Silistna.  His  Excellency  was  reclining  in  the  Sdamlik,  or  male 
apartment,  smoking,  with  a  company  of  grave  Mussulmans,  the  deli- 
cious kief.  Our  entrance  scarcely  interrupted  their  placid  intoxication. 
Terzin  meekly  slipped  offhis  shoes  in  the  presence  of  the  pacha,  who  is 
the  representative  of  the  august  Abdul  Medjid,  or,  as  the  faithful  delight 
to  call  the  Sultan,  *  the  Unmuzzled  Lion,  and  Proud  Tamer  of  Infidels/ 
The  pachas  of  the  difierent  provinces  and  cities  are  appointed  by  the 
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Padishah,  and  to  him  alone  are  they  answerable.  In  Turkey,  posts  of 
honor  and  profit,  like  the  governorships,  are  given  to  those  who  ofier 
most  piasters  for  the  same,  and  are  usually  continued  on  the  annual 
payment  of  a  stipulated  sum ;  although  the  principal  occupation  of  the 
pachas  is  *  to  suck  the  very  vitals  of  their  provinces.'  They  control  the 
revenue,  command  the  military  force,  and  exercise  onminid  jurisdiction 
in  their  respective  governments ;  but  notwithstanding  these  powers,  arc 
called  '  statues  of  glass '  by  the  Turks,  and  can  be  deposed  and  punished 
at  the  will  of  the  Sultan.  I  judged  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  be  a  man  of  the 
most  profimnd  incapacity.  In  a  country  where  hereditary  aristocracy 
has  no  existence,  and  where  slaves  become  Grand  Viziers,  the  highest 
offices  are  often  administered  by  persons  taken  £nom  the  very  dregs  of 
society.  The  traveller  occasionally  has  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  these  officials,  who,  however,  cannot  be  esteemed,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  with  that  feeling  of  mingled  regard  and  pity  which 
is  excited  by  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  very  benevolent  but  ver}* 
illiterate  old  women. 

Ibrahim  Pacha  gave  one  twitch  of  his  superior  ocular  muscles,  re- 
garded me  for  a  moment,  and  then  directed  that  I  should  be  seated.  It 
was  not  my  first  interview  with  a  pacha,  and  I  did  not  stop  to  enjoy 
the  proffered  pipe  and  cofi!ee. 

*  What  does  the  howadji  desire  ?  '  inquired  the  Pacha. 

'  The  howadji,  0  Ibrahim  Pacha!  desires  permission  firom  your  Ex- 
cellency to  travel  through  Bulgaria  on  his  way  to  the  great  city  of 
Stamboul,'  replied  Terzin  Bashi.  The  governor  gave  another  twitch 
of  his  ocular  muscles,  and  waved  his  hand  toward  the  police-office, 
where  I  was  to  procure  the  teskery,  or  Turkish  passport. 

The  office  of  the  police  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  a  tailor's  shop, 
the  officers  and  scnbes  all  seated  cross-legged  upon  mats  and  low 
divans. 

My  original  purpose  had  been  to  proceed  from  Silistria  to  Schumla, 
cross  the  range  of  the  Balkans  and  reach  Stamboul  by  Adrianople,  the 
second  city  of  European  Turkey.  But  there  was  no  Turkish  post  be- 
tween Silistria  and  Schumla,  and  I  could  find  neither  horses  nor  a 
Tartar  to  act  as  guide.  Terzin  Bash4  said  that  I  might  possibly 
procure  an  arabi,  or  Turkish  carriage,  at  a  khan  in  the  city,  and  we 
started  off  to  see  what  could  be  done.  The  keeper  of  the  khan,  a  dark, 
thin-visaged  Turk,  with  deep-sunken  eyes,  and  wearing  the  round  tur- 
ban and  flowing  costume  of  Damascus,  informed  us  that  he  could  fur- 
nish the  desired  conveyance  to  Varna ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  length 
of  the  route,  the  escort  necessary  to  keep  off  the  vagrant  Klephts  and 
Bashi-Bazouks,  and  innumerable  perils  by  the  way,  he  demanded  three 
hundred  piasters.  I  finally  brought  him  down  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  piasters,  about  ten  dollars  of  our  money.  We  were  to  start 
the  next  morning :  the  escort  was  to  be  strong,  the  horses  superb,  and 
the  arabd  the  best  of  the  kind.  Our  bargaining  had  been  carried  on  in 
a  group  of  silent  smoke-consumers. 

A  collection  of  the  pipes  of  all  nations  would  give  the  best  possible 
idea  of  national  characteristics.  The  calumet  of  the  American  uidians, 
ornamented  with  feathers  and  porcupine  quills,  and  made  to  be  smoked 
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by  a  whole  tribe,  indicates  a  certain  advance  of  the  social  state,  but 
gives  no  idea  of  individuality.  The  uniyeieal  pipe  of  the  Yankee  na- 
tion, short,  cheap,  and  thoroughly  practical,  is  a  decided  indication  of 
progress.  The  American  must  smoke  as  he  runs  and  reads,  else  he 
would  not  get  time  to  smoke  at  all  —  earnestness  and  activity  being 
chief  elements  of  his  character.  The  sharp,  money-getting  American 
physiognomy  seems,  in  fact,  hardly  complete  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  pipe  or  a  segar  directed  toward  one  of  the  wandering  plan- 
ets. The  more  cumbrous  article  used  by  the  English  denotes  a  spirit 
that  does  not  like  to  be  small  in  smoke,  literal  or  symbolical.  The  pipe 
en  boue  of  the  French,  with  its  penchant  forward,  Hke  the  French  mili- 
tary cap,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  future,  but  is  most  Uable  to  be  ruinee  by 
the  force  of  oppodng  obstacles,  as  is  the  case  with  all  schemes  floating 
in  the  undefined  limbo  of  French  politics.  The  German  Meerschatitn, 
a  cross  between  the  Trian  lute  and  a  polypus,  has  a  smack  of  the  Ori- 
ental mingled  with  Occidental  habits  and  usages.  One  lingers  before 
the  window  of  a  Viennese  Fabrik  as  he  would  in  a  gallery  of  antiques ; 
for  on  those  huge  Meerschaum  bowls  the  cunning  hands  of  artists  have 
toiled  to  reproduce  what  was  most  wonderful  in  the  smoky  myths  of 
the  Greeks,  fiom  the  funeral  games  round  the  tomb  of  Patroclus  to  the 
lesser  glories  delineated  on  Achilles'  shield.  Still  the  smoking  Dutch- 
man is  a  wcnrking  Dutchman.  He  suspends  his  pipe  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  locomotion  or  manipulation.  Without  tobacco-smoke  we  should 
not  have  the  metaphysical  ravings  and  the  ontological  vagaries  of  the 
Teutonics.  The  pipes  become  longer  and  more  cumbrous  as  one  pene- 
trates further  in  the  east  of  Europe.  It  was  in  the  family  of  a  Hunga- 
rian count  that  I  first  learned  to  appreciate  the  Turkish  chibouque 
charged  with  fragrant  Latakieh.  French  civilization  has  done  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  reducing  the  folds  of  the  Ottoman  turban,  in  dimin- 
ishing the  ampler  parts  of  the  baggy  pantaloons  in  which  true  Mussul- 
man delights,  and  in  displadng  the  cumbrous,  all-concealing  veil  1^  the 
'  woven  air '  which  reveals  the  flushing  ^ts  and  rich  outlines  of  Cir- 
cassian beauty,  but  the  Turks  will  never  become  a  progressive  people 
until  their  pipes  are  reduced  from  the  dimensions  of  feet  to  inches. 

Smoking  is  par  eooceUence  the  peculiar  institution  of  the  Ottomans. 
The  influaice  of  the  Latakieh  seems  to  have  penetrated  their  very 
souls,  and  lends  a  hazy,  dreamy  outHne  to  all  the  manifestations  of  their 
outward  life.  The  genuine  Turk,  dressed  like  a  fillibuster,  enjoys  his 
IcMig  chibouque  or  snaky  nargileh  firom  mom  to  eve,  with  the  gravity  of 
an  alderman,  and  the  glowing  visions  of  the  great-eyed  Orient  appear 
to  float  before  his  mental  vision  as  he  yields  himself  up  to  their  peren- 
nial charm. 

I  am,  indeed,  greatly  amused  to  see  how  the  Turks,  cm  their  own 
sml,  and  uncorrupted  by  foreign  tastes,  persevere  in  the  use  of  tobacco. 
At  college,  my  room-mate  persisted  in  going  to  sleep  every  night  with 
an  ignit^  segar  between  his  teeth.  The  Dutch  pilot  who  took  us  into 
Rotterdam,  fdfter 

'A  two  weeks'  tipsy  time  on  cold  salt-water  merely,' 
must  have  descended  from  the  Wouter  Van  T  wilier  who  smoked  away 
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the  embarrasBinents  attending  the  early  settlement  of  New-York ;  al- 
though at  the  time,  his  piBcatorial  face,  the  fishy  expression  about  his 
eyes,  and  two  short  arms,  moving  precisely  as  a  dolphin  moves  its  pec- 
toral fins,  led  me  more  than  once  to  cast  my  eyes  under  his  long-tailed 
coat  in  search  of  a  like  caudal  appendage,  and  suggested  that  he  might 
have  had  an  existence  in  that  remote  age  when,  according  to  Vathek, 
Holland  was  all  water,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants  all 
fish.  Not  every  where,  as  in  the  canals  of  Rotterdam,  can  one  behold 
sailors  mounting  the  rigging  of  lofty  ships,  and  handling  the  sails  with 
pipes  in  their  mouths.  When,  at  the  inn  of  the  Three  Lions  in  Semlin, 
I  saw  my  Hungarian  neighbor  complacently  shaving  himself,  with  a 
huge  Meerschaum  suspended  from  hu  teeth :  I  verily  thought  the  Mont- 
Blanc  of  fumatory  achievements  attained ;  but  stranger  experiences 
were  in  store  ibr  me  among  the  Orientals.  The  Chihouchi,  or  pipe- 
bearer,  takes  the  first  rank  among  the  servants  of  every  Turkish  cran- 
dee.  Pipe-cleaners  perambulate  the  streets  of  Turkish  cities,  and  an- 
nounce their  craft  after  the  manner  of  charcoal-men  with  us.  Turkish 
troops  often  go  into  action  with  their  long  pipes  lashed  upon  their 
knapsacks ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  daily  ftists  of  the  T?ATn|ty.ftn,  the 
chibouque  takes  the  precedence  of  food  and  water. 

It  was  on  a  mild  autumnal  evening  that  I  rode  out  in  company  with 
an  Italian  surgeon  in  the  Turkish  service,  to  visit  the  celebrated  out- 
post of  Arab  Tabia.  I  had  spent  the  day  with  my  friend  in  attending 
the  invalids  at  the  difierent  hospitals,  crowded  to  excess  with  the  sick 
and  wounded.  As  we  passed  through  the  land-gate  of  the  city  I  no- 
ticed, in  a  nook  of  the  wall  hard  by,  a  company  of  Turkish  troops  piously 
engaged  in  the  evening  prayer.  They  had  careftdly  gone  through  the 
requisite  ablutions,  and,  having  spread  mats  and  garments  on  the  earth 
in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  performed  the  impressive  devotions  which 
characterize  the  followers  of  Mohammed.  There  was  the  absorption 
peculiar  to  the  Ottoman  worship  of  to-day,  and  not  the  fervor  of  the 
Janissaries  kneeling  in  solid  squadrons,  shouting  AUah  hou !  as  they 
rushed  into  the  combat,  and,  with  an  enthusiasm  unknown  to  the  less 
devout  Nizam,  overrunning  province  after  province,  ^th  the  sword  in 
one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other.  An  officer  appeared  to  lead, 
and  they  performed  their  prostrations  and  semi-prostrations  as  if  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  press  shoulder  to  shoulder  into  the  conflict. 

A  ride  of  a  few  minutes  brought  us  to  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the  crest  of 
which  the  Arab  Tabia  is  situated.  The  blufiy  bank  of  the  Danube  is  here 
interrupted  for  a  distance  of  several  miles ;  the  hills,  or  rather  the  line  of 
elevated  ridges  which  disappear  in  2i  plateau  at  the  southward  and 
westward,  sweeping  around  Silistria  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
What  would  otherwise  be  a  continuous  but  elevated  jdateau,  is  broken 
into  several  ridges  by  defiles  that  radiate  back  into  the  country  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles.  On  the  crests  of  the  ridges,  thus  thrown  into  a 
semi-circle,  are  situated  the  five  out-posts  of  Silistria,  the  two  nearest 
the  river,  namely,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below  Silistria,  being  of 
less  importance  than  the  three  others,  the  Arab  Tabia  at  the  south- 
east, the  Medjidie,  nearly  south  from  the  city,  and  a  smaller  fortifica- 
tion between  them.     The  Medjidie  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  of  the 
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out-works  worthy  the  name  of  a  fort.  The  hill-side,  formerly  covered 
with  fields  and  yine-yards,  had  been  ploughed  by  cannon-balls,  and 
was  thickly  strown  with  the  fragments  of  exploded  bombs.  The  Kus- 
sians  approached  Silistria  firom  Uie  south-east,  and  so  puny  was  the  ob- 
stacle in  their  way,  that  an  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  entirely 
correct  in  saying :  '  The  first  wave  of  that  remarkable  invasion  was 
scattered  into  foam  before  the  out-works  of  a  fiilh-rate  fortress.'  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  comprehend  the  Russian  defeat  at  Silistria.  The  Arab 
Tabia,  a  mere  out-work,  simply  an  earth-fortification,  was  defended  by  no 
more  than  six  guns.  Never  was  there  offered  a  better  position  for  bom- 
barding a  city  than  from  the  plateau  which  stretches  away  £rom  the 
Tabia,  and  affords  a  commanding  point  of  rare  advantage,  an  indispensa- 
ble acquisition  in  the  successful  carrying  on  of  a  siege.  Yet  Paskiewitch 
was  foiled,  and  lost  the  flower  of  his  officers,  with  fiifte^n  thousand  men, 
before  beating  a  retreat.  I  examined  every  inch  of  ground  with  the 
greatest  care.  There  were  the  mines  laid  by  Childers,  and  sprung  pre- 
cisely at  the  moment  to  create  dreadful  havoc  among  his  own  troops : 
there  were  th«  long  trenches  by  which  the  enemy  throught  to  approach 
near  the  Tabia,  but  were  so  often  foiled  by  the  watchful  Arabs  within : 
there  were  the  hard-trodden  spots  of  hand-to-hand  conflicts  in  which 
the  fierce  Amauts  had  cut  to  pieces  whole  squadrons  with  their  terrible 
yataghans :  and  there,  0  horrid  sight !  were  the  pits  into  which  the 
thousands  slain  had  been  promiscuously  thrown,  to  embrace  each  ptheic 
in  the  accidental  movements'  of  the  dead.  A  division  of  Turkish  troops, 
which  had  been  engaged  in  extending  and  repairing  the  fortification, 
slowly  descended  from  the  Tabia,  and  with  beating  drum  and  glittering 
bayonet,  marched  up  the  declivity  of  the  Medjidie. 

The  extended  view  firom  the  Arab  Tabia  is  not  uninteresting.  At  the 
southward  and  eastward,  beyond  the  plain  on  which  the  Russians  ope- 
rated, are  the  forest-clad  hills  of  Bulgaria.  At  the  northward  flows  old 
Danubius  as  proudly  as  in  the  days  when  Roman  legions  were  encamped 
along  his  baiJcs ;  while  beyond  stretches  away,  farther  than  the  eye 
can  reach,  the  low  plain  of  Wallachia,  once  ^e  highway  of  nomadic 
nations  pressing  toward  the  Occident ;  but  in  later  times  the  battle- 
ground of  empires  struggling  for  the  mastery  of  the  world. 

After  our  return  to  Silistria  I  dined  d  la  Turk  with  my  Italian 
friend  in  an  old  Turkish,  house  assigned  for  his  quarters  by  the  Pacha. 
The  meal  consisted  of  numerous  dishes  prepared  in  genuine  Turkish 
style  by  a  soldier-servant ;  the  names  of  which  are  unimportant,  the 
ingredients  of  which  I  never  knew,  save  those  of  the  rice  piUaff^  the 
crowning  glory  of  every  Turkish  feast.  We  were  joined  by  another 
Italian  surgeon,  also  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan.  After  dinner  pipes 
and  coffee  were  brought  in ;  but  more  pleasing  to  me  than  the  dainty 
morsels  of  the  Turkish  cuisine,  the  fragrant  Latakieh,  or  the  aromatic 
Mocha,  were  the  racy  anecdotes  of  Turkish  life,  and  the  imbroglios  of 
adventure  with  which,  reclining  upon  the  divan,  we  beguiled  the  long 
hours.  My  companions  were  political  exiles.  They  spoke  feelingly, 
ahnost  tearfully,  of  their  loved  Italy,  of  her  fair  bills  and  poe^sung 
skies,  of  her  humiliation  and  her  future,  and  seemed  to  bemoan  the 
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cruel  fate  which  had  exiled  them  firom  their  home  oa  the  yellow  Tiber 
to  the  inhospitable  banks  of  the  Danube. 

At  a  late  hour  they  sallied  out  to  accompany  me  to  the  lodgings  of 
Terzin  Basha.  Gas  was  never  dreamed  of  m  a  Turkish  city ;  the 
streets  are  without  names  ;  the  houses  without  numbers.  Every  per- 
son who  ventures  out  after  dark  must  carry  a  paper  lantern,  or  incur 
the  risk  of  being  arrested  by  the  police  and  kept  in  custody  until  morn- 
ing. An  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  not  Stratford  de  Bed- 
diiSe,  occasionally  ventured  abroad  incognito  in  the  dark.  In  one  of  his 
nocturnal  sallies  without  the  customary  light,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  police ;  and,  as  they  could  not  dirtrnguish  an  English  lord  from  an 
ordinary  Frank  traveller,  was,  in  sfHte  of  all  his  protestations,  put  in 
the  lock-up  to  sleep  with  rogues  and  vagabonds.  The  following. morn- 
ing the  authcHities  were  shocked  at  having  caged  a  British  lion.  With 
the  usual  tact  of  the  Ottomans  in  getting  out  of  difficulties,  they  has- 
tily summoned  the  largest  Turkish  band  in  Pera,  formed  a  hollow 
square  for  his  Excellency,  and  peraisted  in  marching  him  down  to  his 
palaoe  through  crowds  of  wondering  Turks,  and  amiid  th^  frenzied  dis- 
sonance which  a  Turkish  band  can  alone  produce. 

It  was  a  night  of  Bulgaro-Egyptian  darkness.  Now  and  then  a 
sleepy  watchman,  whose  girdle  glistened  with  weapons,  would  stop  us 
for  a  moment,  and  the  wolfish  dogs  over  which  we  stumbled  in  the 
street  followed  us  with  their  flashing  eyes  and  ceaseless  barking. 

We  were  soon  lost  in  the  interminable  labyrinth  of  Silistna,  and 
wandered  about  a  long  time  without  being  able  to  find  Terzin  Bash^, 
or  even  the  house  from  which  we  had  started.  Some  one  at  last  con- 
ducted us  to  the  lodgings  of  the  Uttle  tailor.  My  friends  bade  me  buana 
natte.  Teizin  lived  in  an  Armenian  family,  who,  with  characteristic 
inhospitality,  insisted  that  I  should  not  spend  the  night  undef  their 
roof,  as  in  their  peculiar  godliness,  they  would  not  sleep  with  a  heretic 
believing  in  the  divinity  of  Chrisz  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  sins. 

The  Basha  —  may  the  blessing  of  Allah  rest  upcm  him  and  all  honest 
tulors !  —  then  conducted  me  to  his  little  business  sanctum  in  another 
part  of  the  city.  On  his  platform  as  a  couch,  and  his  goose  for  a  pil- 
low, I  soon  fell  asleep,  dreaming  of  Klephts,  fleas,  and  especially  of  the 
luxurious  araba  in  which  I  was  to  be  suspooded  between  heaven  and 
earth  on  the  following  day. 

*  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep.'  The  Turks  rise  early,  in  order  to  in- 
voke the  Prophet.  The  Cawas  of  Ibrahim  the  khan-keeper,  led  to 
my  quarters  by  some  mysterious  agency,  woke  me  at  an  early  hour. 
He  shouldered  my  carpet-bags,  and  I  followed  him  to  the  khan,  where, 
as  he  declared,  they  had  been  waiting  an  hour  £br  my  arrival. 

Oh !  the  delusions  of  Oriental  exaggeration  I  The  escort  to  guard  me 
against  the  Bashi-Baxouks  had  dwindled  down  to  two  Turkish  soldiers, 
one  of  whom  was  sick  and  the  other  eharged  with  a  large  bag  of  pias- 
ters for  a  Mussulman  merchant  in  Stamboul.  These,  in  default  of  a 
banking  system,  had  to  be  conveyed  hundreds  of  miles,  and  in  my 
opinion  were  a  capital  temptation  to  those  who  get  a  living  by  practis- 
ing upon  the  Greek  verb  lueptein. 

The  magnificent  horses  promised  the  day  before,  which  were  to  rival 
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the  swift  ooonen  of  the  Hafter,  I  found  to  be  wretched  hacks  of  the 
vilest  Bulgarian  blood,  incomparably  more  wretched  than  any  thing 
equine  to  be  found  in  the  wide  kingdom  of  Connaught.  I  am  confident, 
that,  taken  together,  they  did  not  ^diibit  one  of  the  seventy  good  traits 
which,  according  to  the  best  Arab  judges,  belong  to  every  good  horse. 
What  magical  wand  could  have  converted  the  creatures  of  my  imagina- 
tion into  sudi  detestable  hirans  ?  They  seemed  to  be  formed  merely  of 
osseous  tissue,  and  the  organs  of  respiration,  packed  tightly  in  a  cuta- 
neous integument,  the  solution  of  whose  contmuity  revealed  here  and 
there  the  workings  of  the  systems  within.  '  Baron  Munchausen  would 
not  have  entertained  for  a  moment  the  thought  of  reaching  Yama  with 
such  animals,  to  disturb  whose  stable  equilibrium  but  a  single  breath 
of  air  seemed  necessary.  But  the  artd)4  to  which  these  promising 
steeds  were  harnessed  —  what  beautiful  word  could  express  a  m^e 
perfect  delusion  I  Not  a  particle  of  iron  or  metal  of  any  kind  had 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  that  nondescript  votture,  good  for 
nothing  but  in  name.  Upon  four  wooden  wheels  wbb  balanced  a  rude 
box  firamed  of  stidcs  of  wood  interwoven  with  pieces  of  bark.  Bows 
had  been  bent  over  the  top  so  as  to  support  a  coarse  mat,  in  the  shade 
of  which,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  architect,  might  repose  the  weary 
traveller.  Ibrahim  looked  upon  me  with  lofty  contempt,  as  with  a  single 
effinrt  of  the  hand  I  produced  a  luxation  in  almost  ev^  joint  of  the  curious 
vehicle.  '  Bosh  !  bosh  !  *  I  shouted  into  his  ears —  a  Turidsh  word 
signifying  all  that  is  worthless,  superficial,  and  cont^nptible,  in  things 
moral,  verbal,  or  material.  I  plfunly  saw  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to 
rouse  up  the  fanatical  in  Ibrahim.  I  was  tired  of  Silistria ;  and  the 
Cknoas  of  the  dirty,  yellow  turban  and  shuffling  babouche  declared  that 
not  another' araba  could  be  fimnd  in  the  city.  *Fekee/  pekee  !  '  'good  ! 
good ! '  whispered  the  Turkic  soldier  with  the  piasters,  who,  instead  of 
drawing  his  soimetar  to  fence  me  into  the  arabd,  ingenuously  threw  his 
arms  around  my  neck  and  besought  me  to  go.  I  meekly  inquired  of 
Ibrahim  how  long  it  might  take  to  reach  Yama  in  the  conveyance  he 
had  supplied.  His  answer  gave  me  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the 
Turkish  character  than  medicating  a  whole  regiment  of  the  Nizam,  or 
poring  for  vreeks  over  the  plethoric  tomes  of  Yon  Hammer.  Drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  seizing  with  one  hand  his  magnifi- 
cent beard,  he  shouted,  *  J  am  not  Allah  1  how  should  I  comprehend 
time  and  distance  ? '  and  meekly  added, '  There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  His  Prophet ; '  a  sentence  that  cuts  the  gordian-knot  of 
all  Ottoman  difficulties.  We  started.  The  very  dogs  barked  at  us  until 
they  lost  the  power  of  utterance ;  and  veiled  women  ran  out  to  look 
upon  the  departing  Howadji,  I  could  cmly  wonder  whether  the  awk- 
ward, waddling  bundle  of  clothes  before  me  ^iveloped  the  blushes  of 
sweet  seventeen  or  the  frowns  and  wrinkles  of  seventy  winters.  We 
passed  through  the  southern  gate  of  Silistria,  and  took  the  road 
whidi  winds  up  the  ravine  between  Arab  Tabia  and  the  Medjidie. 
Looking  back,  I  bade  a  final  adieu  to  old  Danubius,  the  one  great  river 
of  Europe.  It  waf  on  the  Danube  that  I  had  enjoyed  some  of  the  wildest 
icenery  of  the  Eastern  world.  I  had  there  be(^e  acquainted  with  all 
the  beautiful  features  of  G0rma4  social  life,  and  there  learned  to  honor 
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Hungarian  virtue  and  patriotism.  Amid  the  strata  of  expiring  civiliza- 
tions I  had  seen  much  which  carried  the  mind  back  to  ihe  time  when 
.  the  tramp  of  Roman  legions  was  heard  along  the  Danube,  and  Ro- 
man life  throbbed  in  the  bus^  camps  and  cities  of  the  Ister,  long  ago 
given  up  to  desolation  and  solitude.  Even  in  these  remote  regions  the 
victorious  eagles  left  the  impress  of  civilization ;  for  as  Pompey  said, 
the  foot  of  a  Roman  soldier  had  but  to  touch  a  foreign  soil,  and  new 
institutions  would  spring  forth  as  if  spontaneous. 

What  wonder,  0  reader !  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  deified  Nilus  ? 
He  scatters  fertility  like  a  god ;  and  without  hun  there  had  been  no 
Egypt.  Great  rivers,  like  hoary  temples  and  the  everlasting  moun- 
tains, have  also  a  sublime  interest,  a  mute  eloquence  of  their  own.  The 
m^hology  of  Greece,  instinct  witii  imagination,  crowned  every  rock 
with  an  Oread,  hid  a  Naiad  in  every  fountain,  and  if  it  did  not,  like  the 
Egyptian,  deiiy  rivers,  it  at  least  made  them  sacred  to  the  gods,  and 
converted  their  sylvan  banks  into  retreats  for  the  graces  and  the  muses. 
Like  the  illustrious  French  traveller,  who  roamed  over  the  Eastern 
world  more  as  a  pilgrim  than  a  mere  gatherer  of  iacts,  I  have  always 
had  a  passion  to  press  my  lips  to  the  bosom  of  great  rivers,  believing  it 
were  better  if  man  and  nature  were  more  familiar  friends.  Thus  have 
I  drunk  from  the  Mis^ssippi,  the  Thames,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Danube  :  thus  I  hope  to  drink  from  the  Nile  and  the  Jordan,  the 
Ilissus  and  that  lesser  stream  of  Asia  whose  murmuring  waters  often 
listened  to  the  songs  of  Homer. 

Rivers  are  the  moving  high-wa3rs  of  the  nations.  In  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  world  they  slowly  accomplished  what  the  steam-ship  booming  on 
the  ocean,  and  thought  leaping  across  the  gbbe  on  telegraphic  nerves, 
are  now  doing  to  solve  the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  Their  Briarean 
arms  embrace  the  earth.  The  earlier  migrations  crept  slowly  along 
their  banks,  and  much  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  still  nows  in 
their  channels. 

The  familiar  and  high-sounding  names  of  Eastern  rivers  are  apt, 
however,  to  give  a  wrong  impression  of  their  size  and  importance.  The 
Danube  and  the  Nile  are  indeed  magnificent  streams  ;  the  former  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  a  hundred  rivers,  with  a  hundred  nations  clus- 
tered on  its  banks,  the  latter  flowing  through  a  thousand  miles  of  desert 
without  a  single  tributary. .  The  Jordan  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  river 
only  when  swollen  by  the  winter  rains ;  the  Eurotas  of  Sparta  is  a 
mere  mountain-brook.  The  Simois,  and  that  stream  on  the  plain  of 
Troy  which  the  gods  called  Xanthus  and  men  Seamander,  are  scarcely 
visible  except  to  the  eye  of  faith :  the  Cephissus,  which  waters  the 
groves  of  the  Academy,  and  once  waked  the  swelling  thoughts  of  Plato, 
would  not,  in  this  practical  age,  propel  an  ordinary  saw-mill ;  and  the 
Ilissus,  the  Ilissus  of  Athens,  that  far-famed  river,  sacred  to  the  muses, 
can  be  leaped  across  by  a  child,  and  furnishes  scarcely  water  enough  to 
purify  the  rags  of  a  few  Greek  women,  the  unpoetical  descendants  of  the 
Musa  IlissutdcB,  who  once  wandered  along  its  banks. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  inky,  leaden  Bulgarian  sky,  nor  the  cold 
wind  which,  cradled  among  the  icy  peaks  of  ^e  Balkans,  swept  down 
the  ravine  through  which  we  were  passing.    The  Wallachian  plain, 
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the  minarets  of  SiliBtna,  the  Arab  Tabia,  and  the  Medjidie,  were  soon 
out  of  sight ;  and,  drawing  my  travelling-cloak  closely  around  me,  I 
stretched  myself  at  full  length  on  the  bottom  of  the  arabd,  to  meditate 
upon  the  pleasures  of  travel  among  semi-barbarians.  Of  romance  there 
was  none :  romance  belongs  to  civilization.  I  found  the  araba  much 
better  than  I  had  expected.  From  its  looseness  of  construction  it  yielded 
gently  to  the  sudden  elevations  and  depressions  in  the  Bulgarian  road, 
and  swayed  to-and-fro  like  a  ship  in  a  storm.  The  horses  were  not 
nimble,  nor  did  their  peculiar  manner  of  locomotion  correspond  to  any 
'  thing  I  had  read  in  the  German  work  on  the  gaits  of  animals,  but,  like 
the  araba,  save  a  few  vicious  tricks,  they  surpassed  all  expectations. 

On  reaching  the  elevated  plateau  which  flanks  Silistria,  the  winding 
road  stretched  ofi*in  a  south-easterly  direction  toward  the  Euxine.  As 
we  advanced,  the  country  became  more  hilly  and  broken.  The  ravines 
were  well  wooded.  Many  of  the  slopes  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
oak-openings  of  the  West ;  and  from  time  to  time  we  passed  througb  mag- 
nificent forests  that  would  do  credit  even  to  American  scenery.  The  soil 
would  be  exceediugly  fertile  were  it  not  for  the  great  scarcity  of  water 
during  the  months  of  summer  and  autumn.  The  first  day's  journey  I 
did  not  see  a  single  stream.  The  region,  for  many  miles  in  the  interior, 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Russians,  and  presented  a  scene  of  the  utmost 
desolation.  Hordes  of  marauding  Bashi-Bazouks  had  swept  away  the 
little  left  after  the  forages  of  the  Cossacks.  The  Bulgarian  cabins  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  a^  their  inmates  swept  away  by  the  rude  breath 
of  war.  The  fountains  erected  here  and  there  by  Moslem  piety  or 
Moslem  pride  had  fallen  into  decay,  or  had  recently  been  broken  and 
defaced  by  ruthless  hands.  The  Russians  had  plunged  their  dead 
horses  into  the  wells ;  and  the  apparition  of  ou^stretched  legs  firom 
the  limpid  w&ter  Was  not  peculiarly  gratifying  to  a  thirsty  traveller. 

The  road  was  in  a  state  of  nature.  Selim,  the  Turkish  driver,  and 
a  paragon  of  Oriental  ease,  was  perpetually  losing  his  way  among  the 
diverging  routes ;  and  the  sick  man  patt^  along  behind  us  on  the 
spare  Bulgarian  pony. 

Abdallab,  my  right-hand  man,  and  withal  a  plump,  good-natured 
Turk  from  the  camp  of  Achmet  Pacha,  mingled  his  amatory  chants 
with  the  sighs  and  groans  of  the  araba.  He  seemed  happy,  just  return- 
ing as  he  was  to  Stamboul,  after  a  long  campaign  on  tiie  Danube,  and 
sung  Griizal !  pek  guzal !  (My  beautiful !  my  very  beautiful !)  hour 
after  hour,  in  drawling,  nasal  tones,  that  could  not  have  been  equalled 
by  a  Scotch  master  of  psalmody. 

We  met  a  long  string  of  arabas  firom  the  interior,  drawn  by  buflaloes, 
and  baded  with  grain  for  Silistria.  I  did  not  omit  the  Turkish  saluta- 
tion :  Aleikum  salaam  in  answer  to  Salaam  aleikumf  (Peace  be  with 
you !)  to  the  drivers  of  those  anomalous  animals  before  vehicles  still 
more  anomalous.  I  am  confident  that  no  other  quadruped,  bovine  or 
equine,  combines  so  perfectly  all  the  points  of  ugliness  as  the  Bulgarian 
bufialo ;  and  certaiidy  the  cunning  hand  of  man  cannot  devise  another 
vehicle  so  ludicrous  and  indescribably  wretched  as  the  Turkish  arabd, 
whose  original  must  have  been  in  use  among  the  nomadic  peuplads  of 
Orchan  and  Timour.    Magnificent  word,  typical  of  that  Oriental  exag- 
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gelation  which  for  erar  flattera  with  high-Bonnding  nameB,  and  dii^^usts 
with  the  shabbiness  of  the  reality. 

We  made  comparatively  little  progress,  and  toward  night  reached 
Koatohoak-'K&Lnardj'i}  a  large  Bulgarian  village,  where  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  that  name  was  signed  on  a  drum-head,  in  the  year  1774,  by 
Field-Marshal  BomanzoflT  uid  the  representative  of  the  Grand  Yizier. 
In  that  convention,  since  so  often  invoked  by  Turkey  as  well  as  Russia, 
the  Porte  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea, 
and  granted  to  the  Russians  itee  navigation  in  all  the  seas  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  ;  thus  opening  the  route  to  Constantinople  to  the  Musoo-  • 
vite  fleets,  and  foreshadowing  evils  innumerable  to  the  Turks.  Catha- 
rine, by  way  of  oon^iensation,  restored  to  the  Ottomans  Bessarabia,  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  previously 
conquered  by  the  Russians. 


THE      HEARTHS      CONTRAST. 

The  sweet  spring'time  id  coining 

Once  again; 
On  the  flower-buds  softly  droppetli 

Gentle  rain; 
Opening  soon,  each  fiOiy  blossom, 
Folded  long  on  earth's  cold  bosom, 

Wakes  to  bliss ; 
Breathing  forth  a  fragrant  blessing,  , 
Answering  to  the  wind's  caressing 

Balmy  kiss. 

Still  the  tiny  fahy  floweret 

Lieth  low. 
That  I  placed  on  earth's  cold  bosom 

'Neath  the  snow. 
Then  the  wintry  winds  were  sweeping 
O'er  the  mound  where  she  was  deeping ; 

Now  the  rain 
Softly  on  the  green  gmas  fiidleth ; 
Prom  the  ground  my  flower-bud  calleth 

All  in  vain. 

Myriad  forms  of  life  are  waking 

Bverywhere, 
And  the  song  of  birds  outgushing 

Charms  the  air. 
But,  alaR  I  I  'm  watching  nightly 
For  the  form  that  glided  lightly 

O'er  the  floor : 
What  to  me  the  wild-bird's  shiging  1 
I  shall  hear  her  sweet  voice  ringing 

Nevermore. 
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A         SUMMER         SABBATH. 

Thb  son  18  risiiig  o'er  the  distant  hills, 
And  throws  his  long^  straight  beams 
On  the  ripe  harvest  plains, 
Along  the  flower-haunted  lanes, 
In  ftill  and  fiery-heated  streams. 

The  distant  crow  of  cock  comes  drowsilj 
Up  ftom  the  waj-side  hill: 
And,  dull  as  in  a  dream, 
Gurgles  the  rock-bedded  stream 
Down  in  the  valley  by  the  steep-roofed  mill. 

On  the  warm  air  the  perfhme  of  the  hay, 
New-mown,  blows  firom  the  meads : 
And  down  the  long  road-side. 
Where  modest  wild  flowers  hide, 
Fresh  perfume  rises  o^er  the  dusty  weeds. 

The  brazen  weather-cock  is  motionless 
Upon  the  low  church-spire: 
And  glitteringly  bright 
Hangs  'gainst  the  uprising  h'ght, 
Like  guardian  cherubim  sword  of  Are  I 

The  church-bell  rings ;  and  while  its  peaceful  notes 
Die  on  the  calm,  still  air. 
The  happy  rustics  ail, 
Prompt  to  the  sacred  call, 
In  little  scattered  groups  draw  near; 

Through  trodden  foot-paths  in  the  valleys  low, 
And  on  the  low  hill-side, 

Where  happy  hamlets  lie 

In  sweet  tranquillity  — 
Where  pure  Beligion  covets  to  abide. 

Through  the  low  wicket  come  the  gathering  flock  - 
Tread  softly  'mong  the  graves — 
Enter  the  rusUo  doors, 
And,  while  the  organ  pours 
Forth  from  its  deepest  depths  melodious  waves 

Of  sacred  music,  tremulous  and  sad  — 

While  from  the  stir  of  shrubbery 

Murmuring  'mong  the  tombs 

Cometh  the  sweet  perfUmes 

Through  the  half-open  windows  where  the  sky 

Peeps  calmly  in,  they  humbly  kneel  to  pray 
An  answer  to  the  prayerful  calls 
Descending  from  above: 
The  spirit  of  the  dove 
Seemeth  to  brood  about  the  sacred  walls. 
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Wbfle  here  I  sit,  my  cblldhood  comes  to  me : 
,        A  hymn  that  tlmidlj  grew  faint 
As  the  late  years  rolled  on, 
Till  it  had  almost  gone, 
Once  more  salutes  my  soul  —  a  sweet,  pure  plaint 

From  a  dear,  holj  voice  I  know  In  heaven. 

I  feel  mj  sainted  mother's  hand 

Lie  lightly  on  my  brow, 

And  to  me  cometh  now 

The  voice  of  prayer  from  the  far  spirit-land. 

Thus  there  are  seasons  when  the  dreaming  soul 
Wakes  to  a  dear  reality. 
Apart  from  worldly  care 
It  breathes  a  holier  air, 
And  swells  with  conscious  immortality. 
EattOiiy iPtu^)  May^X^b,  H.  bowbam. 
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PAKT    SIX. 


THE      HBART*S      BXPIRIBNCE. 


Wearily  passed  the  two  days  of  waiting,  during  which  I  endeavored 
to  be  cheerful ;  but  the  stem  gravity  of  that  unrelenting  countenance 
grew  darker  and  darker,  until  it  began  to  be  fearful.  My  letter  was 
not  answered ;  but  I  knew  as  well  as  written  words  could  tell  me, 
that  my  dream  of  happiness  was  over.  « 

The  appointed  hour  came  for  my  lover  to  arrive  ;  and  this  time  I 
was  waitmg  in  the  parlor,  with  no  fear  of  swooning,  but  with  a  heavy 
and  sorrow-burdened  spirit.  The  old  feeling  of  paralyzation  came  over 
me.  Cold,  restrained,  and  without  animation,  I  gave  pain  to  him  who 
had  come  with  the  bright  bow  of  promise  in  his  sky,  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  my  fears  of  clouds  and  darioiess.  He  read  in  my  averted  eye  an 
averted  heart. 

Any  one  who  entered  might  have  supposed  we  were  playing  *  Pi^s, 
puss  in  the  comer  ; '  for  we  were  scarcely  within  hearing  distance  of 
each  other,  and  looked  as  if  contemplating  a  funeral  rather  than  any 
more  joyous  event.  I  could  not  speak  of  hope,  for  I  had  none,  yet 
shrank  from  giving  the  tme  cause  of  my  dejection  and  indifierence. 

We  parted,  not  to  meet  again,  but  to  write,  though  I  had  little  hope 
of  being  permitted.  Until  there  had  been  a  prohibition,  I  need  not  be 
govemed  by  it. 

In  three  days  it  came,  the  letter  —  a  love-letter,  the  first  my  eyes 
had  perused  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  heaviness  of  my  spirit,  thrilled 
it  as  only  one  joy  in  life  can  thrilL     The  first  love-letter  !  it  may  seem 
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a  foolish  trifle  to  dwell  u|>on,  but  who  lias  not  felt  its  power  ?  May  I 
have  no  readers  who  are  ignorant  of  its  magic  charm. 

Mine  was  full  of  lore,  hut  also  contained  many  fears,  and  a  little 
gentle  chiding.  But  it  was  a  rain-how,  so  bright  as  to  dispel  the  clouds, 
dark  as  night,  which  were  gathering  around  me.  I  read  it,  re-read  it, 
and  committed  it  to  memory.  T  answered  it  too,  but  my  words  did 
not  come  from  my  heart  I  could  not  speak  what  I  felt.  I  knew  they 
must  soon  he  recalled  ;  yet  it  kept  up  the  spark  of  hope  in  a  lover's 
bosom,  and  sustained  me,  too,  in  my  iast-failing  strength. 

But  the  crisis  came  at  length.  I  was  summoned  to  my  father's 
presence  to  hear  the  decree,  on  which  might  hang -the  hope  of  happi- 
ness for  life.  I  thought  I  was  prepared  for,  it,  whatever  it  might  he  ; 
yet  when  it  came,  staggered  beneath  the  blow.  The  words  I  could 
not  remember  an  hour,  and  scarcely  heard  them,  but  the  sensation  they 
produced,  as  they  fell  cold  and  hard  upon  my  heart,  heavily  and  more 
heavily,  one  ailer  another,  till  I  had  not  strength  to  listen,  no  happi- 
ness in  after-life  could  ever  efiace. 

We  were  forbidden  to  meet,  forbidden  to  write,  *  because  it  was  folly, 

and  because  Mr.  D was  not  a  man  he  liked.'    When  asked  for  a 

better  reason  why  those  who  were  most  concerned  and  were  old  enough 
to  judge,  should  not  be  permitted  to  act  for  themselves,  he  could  oidy 
answer,  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  give  reasons :  my  duty  was  to 
obey,  and  not  question. 

If  I  had  had  a  mother's  bosom  on  which  to  weep,  tears  might  have 
lelieved  the  bursting  heart  and  fevered  brain  ;  but  I  was  alone ;  and 
all  around  grew  dark,  oh !  how  dark  I.  and  there  seemed  only  desola- 
tion in  a  world  which  was  indeed  teeming  with  life  and  beauty. 

I  uttered  no  remonstrance,  and  spoke  no  word  of  bitterness ;  but  when 
he  had  finished,  walked  quietly  and  silently  from  the  room.  I  did  not 
faint  or  fall :  these  were  not  my  habits :  I  was  accustomed  to  endure. 
To  none  around  me  were  there  any  signs  of  agitation. 

My  first  study  was  how  to  screen  him  who  had  wounded  me.  Hig 
words  had  been  so  many  daggers,  plunged  in  my  heart  with  a  reckless- 
ness and  guilt  far  greater  tlum  to  have  pierced  my  vitals  with  a  fatal 
knife.  Yet  he  was  my  father  ;  and  I  hiEtd  been  taught  that  it  would 
be  like  to  the  sin  of  Ham  to  uncover  the  nakedness  of  his  soul  to  the 
world.  I  must  speak  falsehood,  and  ^e  to  myself  the  blame  rather 
than  do  this. 

When  recovered  a  little  from  the  shock,  I  remembered  the  reserva- 
tion which  at  the  time  was  meant  to  palliate  the  blow.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  if  we  did  not  in  the  mean  time  meet  or  write  or  in  any 
way  communicate,  he  would  remove  the  prohibition.  Two  years  I  it 
was  a  long  time,  an  age,  in  such  a  life  as  mine ;  but  it  would  have  an 
end ;  and  he  did  not  know  the  strength  of  purpose  he  was  fostering,  by 
a  promise  which  he  did  not  suppose  he  should  be  called  upon  to  fulfil. 

Two  years  !  Though  my  daHy  routine  was  like  walking  hither  and 
thither  through  the  desert,  with  this  star  of  hope  I  should  not  faint. 
But  then  arises  the  thought :  *  Will  he  who  is  to  share  with  me  this 
sorrow  and  this  hope,  be  equally  patient  ?  Will  his  love  bear  this  test  ? ' 

I  wrote  to  tell  him  ;  but  I  did  not  permit  him  a  glimpse  of  my 
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broiaed  spirit  I  said  our  aoqoaintanoe  had  been  short,  and  I  had  seen 
little  of  the  world.  My  father  therefore  thought  best  to  try  ns.  Two 
years  would  soon  pass  away.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  to  await  their  end,  we  riiould  be  thoroughly  proved,  and  I  be- 
lieved it  to  be  well.  If  he  could  not  accede  to  this,  he  was  free  from 
all  obligations  to  me,  and  our  acquaintance  might  be  forgotten. 

How  my  conscience  smote  me  when  I  received  the  answer  to  this  cold, 
unwomanly  letter.  '  Yes,'  he  sdd ;  ^  he  could  wait — wait  patiently  as 
long  as  Jacob  waited  for  Bachel,  if  he  might  then  be  sure  he  should  have 
his  reward.  It  seemed  a  mysterious  trial,  and  quite  unnecessary ;  but 
he  had  been  greatly  misjudged,  if  he  was  thou^t  not  equal  to  it.  Of 
the  nature  of  my  love,'  he  continues,  '  you  have  little  idea,  if  you  think 
it  is  to  be  quenched  by  time  or  distance,  or  unmanly  suspicion  of  my 
honor  and  my  truth.  Little  indeed  do  you  imagine  its  breadth  and  depth 
and  constancy,  burning  steadily  and  more  brightly  during  all  the  years 
of  your  indifierence,  with  not  a  ray  of  hope  to  feed  its  flame.  Think 
you,  then,  it  will  die,  when  I  am  permitted  to  bear  about  with  me  the 
assurance,  faint  though  it  be  in  comparison  with  what  I  believed  I 
should  receive,  that  I  am  enshrined  in  your  memory,  and  that  I  may  at 
length  possess  the  <me  only  treasure  I  have  ever  coveted  ?  I  cannot 
say  I  shall  to  the  letter  obey  the  command  of  non-communication :  I 
shall  think  it  no  sin  to  disobey  it ;  but  I  will  not  offend  him  who  made 
the  prohibition  by  the  indignity  of  my  presence.' 

To  this  I  did  not  think  it  a  sin  to  reply  in  a  strain  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  feelings  of  a  true  and  loving  heart ;  and  so  ended,  for  a 
time,  all  knowledge  of  each  other. 

So  little  emotion  had  been  manifested,  that  Aunt  Ida  had  supposed 
all  things  going  on  smoothly,  and  soon  afler  our  final  separation,  ex- 
claimed :  *  Well,  when  are  we  to  have  the  wedding ;  for  I  suppose  this 
is  to  be  the  end  of  the  matter  ? ' 

*  You  will  not  have  the  trouble  of  a  wedding,  nor  the  trouble  of  any 
more  calls.' 

'  Oh  1  you  need  n't  tell  me,  as  if  I  should  believe  you  had  given  that 
nice  young  man  the  mitten.' 

*  It  will  make  little  diflerence  whether  you  believe  it,  or  not.  If  you 
wait,  you  will  see.' 

*  Well,  I  think  you  '11  be  earr^  is  all  I  have  to  say.' 

And  tiius,  for  the  present,  ended  the  matter  between  us,  and  the 
heavy  days  wore  on. 

But  the  inward  struggle  was  not  less  severe  for  this  outward  calm  ; 
and  the  nervous  energy  wasted  fast  in  its  eflbrt  to  aid  the  strong  will  to 
overcome  and  subdue.  No  panics  or  hysterics  ever  revealed  my  soul's 
agony  ;  but  suflering  did  not  less  surely  perform  its  work.  When  pros- 
tration came,  and  for  many  months  the  victim  hovered  upon  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  physicians  had  no  name  for  the  disease,  and  gossips  had 
no  suspicion  of  its  cause.  But  the  mind  was  relieved  when  the  body 
was  in  tortures.  Tossing  and  tumbling  and  groaning  are  proper  mani- 
festations in  any  affliction  but  that  of  the  heart ;  but  as  the  heart- 
wound  was  not  visible,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  the  accusation  of 
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weakness,  the  i^piiit  could  share  the  relief  of  the  hody ;  and  through 
tears  the  huming  hrain  grew  cool. 

Sympathy,  too ;  how  much  was  hestowed  for  physical  so&riiig!  How 
ready  was  every  hand  to  assuage :  and  he  who  had  crushed  the  spirit, 
and  poured  poison  where  he  should  have  poured  halm,  watched  anxiously 
by  the  couch  of  pain ;  for  to  be  sick  and  die  was  something  he  could 
understand ;  hut  to  languish  in  idleness,  or  hunger  for  afiection,  was  a 
d^neracy  for  which  he  had  no  compassion.  To  snatch  a  daught^ 
from  the  grasp  of  de&fh  would  not  hare  drawn  fix>m  him  a  relenting 
word.  He  had  not  the  weakness  of  being  moved  by  entreaties,  or  recall- 
ing a  fiat,  however  unjust. 

I  reoovered  :  and  when  the  spring-buds  again  opened,  was  able  to 
go  forth  and  enjoy  their  freshness.  The  mountains  axe  ever  the  same 
in  their  hoary  grandeur;  the  river  and  the  meadow  in  their  quiet 
beauty.  The  birds  are  always  happy.  No  heaviness  of  spirit  distiirbs 
their  matins,  and  the  firee,  glad  air  alone  restrains  their  soarings.  Would 
that  I  had  wings :  I  would  flee  to  some  spot  where  gladness  dwells. 
How  strangely  sweet  is  tyranny  to  man :  how  all  who  have  it  in  their 
power  delight  to  control  and  sway  and  oppress ;  and  insist  upon  be- 
Heving  they  are  exercising  the  right  not  of  the  strong  alone,  but  of 
the  wiser  and  better.  Kings  and  princes  might  be  more  easily  pardoned 
fin  not  sympathizing  with  the  poor  and  toiling,  for  they  were  never 
poor ;  but  far  more  astonishing  it  is  how  soon  those  who  are  old  forget 
th^  were  ever  young. 

One  whole  year  had  passed :  now  I  should  only  have  to  count  by 
moons,  and  they  would  swiftly  speed  away.  But  should  I  dare  to  trust 
^t  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  heart  I  was  still  believing  true  ? 
Whether  I  justly  might  or  not,  I  did.  1  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
that  it  would  return  to  me,  not  to  fulfil  a  vow,  or  for  fear  of  causing 
disappcantment  and  sorrow,  but  with  the  same  undivided  afiection, 
without  a  shadow  of  change.  To  be  sure,  I  had  not  been  left;  without 
some  tokens  of  this  fidelity.  Post-masters  are  Argus-eyed,  but  they  are 
not  dmrvoyant ;  and  the  nicely-folded  papers  with  wrappers  that  left 
'  each  end  open,'  as  the  law  requires,  brought  me  many  assurances 
which  were  none  the  less  valu^  because  I  was  obliged  to  consult 
Florals  interpreters  in  order  fully  to  understand  iheai  import.  Lilies 
and  geraniums  were  not  letters,  hut  they  were  right  eloquent  messen- 
gers on  love's  errands ;  and  when  I  had  formed  a  little  herbarium  of 
flowers  which  had  been  culled  in  field  and  forest  and  by  the  meadow- 
brodc,  selected  among  rare  exotics  in  the  conservatory  or  purloined 
bam  the  garden-hedge,  I  had  a  book  that  heeded  no  seal  to  keep  it 
from  other  eyes ;  where  thoughts  which  were  traced  in  gold  and  pur- 
ple and  scarlet  were  meaningless  1o  all  who  gazed,  and  yet  to  me 
spdce  volumes.  What  a  revelation  was  every  leaf  and  petal  to  my 
sovil.  But  there  was  no  acknowledgment  of  them ;  and  now,  though 
the  time  for  fiowers  had  come  again,  the  illuminated  pagea  of  m^ 
herbarium  did  not  multiply  :  the  next  year  would  be  blank.  But  it 
paased  away,  each  season  in  its  turn,  and  yet  I  lived.  The  hloom 
of  summer  and  the  blight  of  autumn  were  followed  by  winter's  pageant 
and  its  storm ;  and  like  the  snow-shroud  to  the  flowers,  was  the  dawn- 
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ing  Bpring  to  my  hopes.  TroBt  had  almost  faded  from  my  heart ;  and 
when  the  two  years  were  wholly  gone,  and  the  red  light  dimmed  into 
darkling  shadows  along  the  western  hills,  on  the  anniversary  of  our 
parting  and  our  promise,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  his  coming,  I  began 
to  sigh  orer  the  faithlessness  of  man,  and  to  doubt,  with  the  heroines 
of  romance,  if  truth  had  existence  except  in  name. 

Yet  in  my  woman's  heart  there  arose  a  plea,  for  even  a  false  lover. 
What  wonder  that  he  did  not  care  to  sue  again  for  a  hand  which  had 
been  so  insultingly  denied  him,  and  a  heart  which  had  never  professed 
to  reciprocate  the  love  which  had  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  it  ? 
He  who  sought  it  had  never  known  the  strength  of  the  afiection  he  had 
inspired,  and  had  received  no  assurance  of  its  fidelity.  He  had  believed 
it  scarcely  warm  in  the  beginning,  and  how  could  he  imagine  it  would 
now  be  otherwise  than  cold? 

The  appointed  tune  came  and  went,  and  he  was  not  here.  Yes,  he 
had  probably  changed,  and  I  was  forgotten.  And  with  every  hour  I 
resolved  to  dwell  no  more  upon  a  useless  dream,  and  root  from  my  heart 
the  remembrance  of  one  who  was  not  WOTthy  of  me,  and,  like  a  genuine 
heroine  of  romance,  carried  this  resolution  into  effect  by  recalling  every 
look  and  tone  of  the  banished  one,  perusing  again  and  again  the  letters, 
no  word  of  which  had  faded  from  my  memory,  and  studying  with  re- 
newed interest  the  mystic  language  of  my  flower-printed  pages.  And 
my  efforts  were  attended  with  the  usual  consequences. 

'  Dear  mel  I  should  think  you  were  in  love,'  exclaimed  Aunt  Ida : 
'  how  stupid  you  are  lately.' 

*  And  what  can  I  be  in  love  with  ?  —  some  of  these  trees,  or  the  sheep 
upon  the  meadow  ?  Surely  there  has  been  nothing  more  human  along 
here  lately.' 

'  You  spend  most  of  your  tune  in  looking  at  the  trees  and  the  sheep, 
to  be  sure.  You  have  hardly  spoken  for  a  month.  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  turn  into  a  mope.' 

*  I  have  not  felt  very  well :  you  know  I  have  not  been  strong  since  I 
was  sick : '  and  here  my  voice  trembled  a  httle,  and  the  good  lady's 
svmpathy  was  immediately  excited  :  she  remembered  that  I  had  been 
sick,  and  did  not  care  to  have  me  sick  again  :  and,  like  most  people  in 
the  world,  she  only  ascribed  physical  causes  to  physical  suffering,  and 
said :  *  You  ought  to  have  something  strengthening —  a  little  wine-bit- 
ters, or  some  of  Dr.  Morrell's  cordial.' 

'  No :  when  the  cold  weather  comes  I  shall  be  better.  I  wish  I 
could  journey  ;  but  I  cannot  go  alone.' 

*  Well ;  why  not  ask  your  father  to  accompany  you,  or  your  brother 
to  take  you  to  the  city  ? ' 

*  Oh  I  my  father  is  too  busy,  and  would  not  understand  the  necessity  ; 
and  my  brother,  he  is  also  too  much  engaged.  I  do  not  have  to 
work  for  a  living.  I  have  enough  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear,  a  garden 
to  walk  in,  books  to  read :  they  can't  imderstand  that  I  need  any  thing 
more.     I  ought  to  be  well  and  happy.' 

'  Perhaps  you  ought  to  be  happy :  we  all  ought  to  be  happy,  with  so 
many  blessings  which  we  do  not  deserve  ;  but  I  do  n't  see  how  you  can 
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help  being  dck,  unless  you  are  careless  about  taking  cold,  or  eat  some- 
thing that  disagrees  with  you.' 

Alas  !  I  was  not  conscious  of  having  been  guilty  of  either  of  these 
sins,  and  yet  I  was  far  from  well ;  and  had  it  been  possible  to  be  happy 
by  force  of  will,  or  in  obedience  to  persevering  efiort,  no  heart  would 
have  been  more  joyous  than  mine.  In  obedience  to  the  promptings  of 
her  animal  sympathy,  Aimt  Ida  insisted  on  inquiring  evenr  night  if  I 
'  felt  better,'  and  if  I  would  not  have  some  one  of  her  infallible  remedies 
for  head-ache  or  'general  debility,'  till  I  was  forced,  in  self-defence,  to  , 
profess  myself  entirely  recovered,  to  assume  cheerfulness,  and  to  put  my 
tongue  in  motion  too ;  for  the  good  lady  could  not  understand  how  a 
person  could  be  well  that  did  not  talk,  nor  how  a  person  could  refrain 
from  talking  that  was  well.  And  quite  as  inconceivable  it  was  to  her, 
how  there  could  be  a  cause  of  tmhappiness  that  was  not  visible  and 
tangible,  or  an  ill  that  herb-drink  would  not  heal. 

So  I  had  no  longer  the  luxury  of  indulging  in  sadness,  and  grew  sud- 
denly more  gay  than  ever ;  which  was  proof  to  those  aroimd  me  that 
sickness^  and  sorrow  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds. 

It  was  the  last  bright  morning  of  summer  :  how  well  I  remember 
it.  An  acquaintance  had  called,  and  we  were  all  in  the  parlor.  *  I  was 
atting  by  the  window,  looking  listlessly  out,  when  a  carriage  drove  up. 
That  a  gentleman  alighted,  I  was  aware,  but  this  did  not  startle  me  ; 
and  though  my  eyes  followed  him,  it  was  not  till  he  turned  to  enter  the 
gate,  that  I  awoke  to  the  reality  ;  and  then,  at  a  single  bound,  I  was 
out  of  the  room,  and  before  the  bell  rang,  locked  in  my  chamber.  In 
what  a  dizzy  whirl  swam  every  thing  before  my  eyes  :  and  not  till  I 
had  schooled  myself  to  calmness,  could  I  reenter  the  parlor  to  meet 
him  —  yes,  the  long-lost,  and  found. 

I  waited  to  be  sent  for,  and  then  descended  with  a  mien  and  manner 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  stoic.  My  first  glance  was  at  my  fa- 
ther ;  and  on  his  brow  I  read  my  fate.  Had  I  only  been  content  to 
read  it  there,  what  a  measure  of  woe  it  would  have  spared  me. 

One  after  another  all  departed,  till  we  were  left  alone.  My  second 
glance  had  assured  me  that  my  fear  and  sadness  had  been  an  idle  and 
foolish  dream.  Neither  fickleness  nor  falsehood  had  cast  their  shadows 
upon  that  manly  brow.     Truth  was  in  that  steady,  fearless  gaze. 

*  I  have  fulfilled  the  days  of  my  exile,'  said  he,  *  and  come  to  claim 
my  reward  ; '  and  there  was  evidently  no  fear  that  the  reward  would 
be  denied  hinL  Not  with  hope,  but  with  certainty  he  ^ke  ;  and  so 
soothingly  did  the  accents  fall  upon  my  heart,  that  fear  for  a  moment 
forgot  her  supremacy,  and  hope  beamed  in  my  eye. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  morning,  as  I  said,  though  the  last ;  and  we 
adjourned  to  the  bower  —  that  little  bower,  where  girlish  fancy  first 
fluttered  its  spotless  wings,  where  they  had  been  many  times  folded, 
and  where  it  was  now  meet  they  should  roread  and  bear  me  to  a  brighter 
land.  I  could  not  fear  when  sitting  by  his  side ;  I  could  not  help  being 
h24[ypy  :  yet  I  told  him  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  the  promise  were  noU 
kept  even  now. 

*  Not  kept ! '  he  exclaimed  :  *  No  man  would  think  of  violating  a 
solemn  promise :  it  is  impossible.' 
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'  I  cannot  tell :  all  is  not  clear  and  bright.  But  perhaps  it  is  the 
darkness  of  the  past  casting  its  shadow  upon  the  future.  Happiness ! 
no,  it  is  not  for  me.' 

*  Ah !  you  must  not  indulge  in  these  bitter  thoughts.  .  You  shall  — 
yes,  we  will  yet  be  happy.' 

And  though  the  presentiment  remained,  I  did  not  again  allude  to  it ; 
and  we  spent  the  hours  in  talking  of  the  happy  future,  as  we  hoped  to 
make  it  for  ourselves.  It  was  no  Eden  or  Utopia  in  which  we  placed 
ourselves  ;  and  we  did  not  talk  of  vine-trellised  cottages  or  of  bliss  un- 
•  alloyed.  Yet  it  was  a  bright  and  happy  future,  the  star  of  which  was 
love  ;  and  when  this  shines  steadily,  though  there  are  thorns  beneath 
and  clouds  above,  it  is  not  all  darkness. 

When  alone  again,  every  ray  of  brightness  vanished  I  could  not 
again  pass  through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  asking  to  be  denied,  of  implor- 
ihg  to  be  repulsed.     I  had  not  strength  for  another  such  trial. 

Aunt  Ida  entered  my  room  and  found  me  with  my  head  buried  upon 
my  hands,  weeping  bitterly.  There  was  no  one  else  to  listen,  and  I 
must  speak,  so  I  told  her  all,  and  then  was  weak  enough  to  follow  her 
well-meant  but  injudicious  counsel.  She  knew  my  father,  she  said, 
(alas !  Jiow  little  she  knew  him,)  and  his  cold,  stern  ways,  and  he  was 
not  milike  many  other  fathers,  who  will  not  manifest  the  interest  they 
feel  in  a  daughter's  happiness,  lest  they  should  seem  weak  and  woman- 
ish, and  so  shrouded  themselves  in  a  cold  indiHerence  which  is  far  from 
genuine.  She  was  quite  sure  that  now,  I  should  have  perfect  freedom 
to  do  as  I  pleased,  and  begged  me  not  to  throw  away,  by  a  hasty  and 
ungenerous  resolution,  a  prize  which  a  whole  life-tune  might  never 
again  ofler  to  me. 

The  next  mail  brought  me  a  letter,  which  strengthened  the  purpose 
the  good  lady  had  half-formed ;  and  one  less  resolute  might  have  been 
excused  for  yielding  to  its  earnest  appeal. 

*  I  have  seen  you,'  it  said,  *  once  more.  I  have  seen  you  ;  and  now  it 
is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  indulge  the  thought  of  giving  you  up. 
Banished  I  Never.  It  cannot,  must  not  be.  How  wildly  my  heart 
throbbed  in  its  ecstasy,  though  you  only  saw  me  very  calm  as  I  sat  by 
your  side  in  the  little  bower.  Unworthy  indeed  I  feel  of  the  treasure  I 
covet,  but  it  must  be  mine.  For  the  first  time  I  felt  that  my  love  was 
all  returned ;  for  the  first  time  my  lips  were  permitted  to  touch  your 
cheek,  my  fingers  to  twine  among  your  curls.  Oh  I  the  thrill  it  sent 
through  my  nerves.     .     .     . 

'  Write  and  tell  there  is  no  more  doubt ;  that  I  may  come  to  claim 
you  openly.' 

So  again  I  resolved  to  supplicate  for  mercy.  I  had  gained  the  statis- 
tical knowledge  to  prove  that  I  should  be  in  no  danger  of  starvation  : 
the  arithmetical  proofs  were  furnished  me  that  Mr.  D could  navi- 
gate successfully  over  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  the  sea  of  life  ;  and 
I  had  learned  that  he  was  on  the  right  side  in  politics :  and  very  well 
I  knew  that  if  he  were  a  guest  under  any  other  circumstances  than  as 
%e  suitor  for  his  daughter's  hand,  my  father  would  have  liked  him :  he 
would  have  been  a  man  after  his  own  heart. 

1  sat  down  and  thought :  He  is  my  father.    To  whom  should  I  open 
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my  heart  but  to  him  ?  There  is  noae  other  in  all  the  "world  so  near  to 
me.  To  him  I  owe  obedience,  and  he  should  be  the  recipient  of  my  con- 
fidence. Alas !  that  what  is  duty  should  be  so  far  from  pleasant. 
Why  this  estrangement  —  this  terrible  barrier  between  us  ?  Can  it  be 
my  fault  ?  I  "mil  try  once  more  to  bteak  it  down.  He  must  remem- 
ber the  days  of  his  youth.  I  have  heard  that  he  loved  my  mother 
truly  :  he  cannot  look  upon  it  as  sin  and  folly  in  a  youthful  heart  to 
lore.  I  will  frankly  tell  him  that  my  happiness  for  life  is  involved. 
He  will  relent  and  grant  my  prayer.  Then  with  a  lighter  heart  I  took 
my  pen,  and  in  the  fulness  of  my  confidence,  wrote  :  and  when  I  had 
fimshed,  felt  sure  that  the  afiectionate  appeals  must  melt  a  heart  of 
stone. 

Now  there  was  nothing  but  to  patiently  wait ;  but  we  who  were 
enduring  this  suspense  and  imcertainty  solaced  ourselves  with  one 
stealthy  meeting.  I  had  written,  and  appointed  Tuesday  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  on  that  day  a  political  caucus  would  call  my  father  from  home, 
and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  an  unpleasant  interruption. 

What  an  interest  I  took,  for  once,  in  a  political  caucus !  Dinner  was 
ready  before  the  time,  and  every  assistance  in  my  power  was  rendered 
to  facilitate  the  early  departure  of  all  who  were  zealous  for  their  coun- 
try's welfare.  And  I  thought,  as  I  ministered  to  the  wants  of  him  whose 
face  I  studied  as  if  life  and  death  were  written  there,  that  I  saw  upon  it 
a  more  kindly  gleam  ;  and  ready,  like  the  drowning  man,  to  catch  at 
straws,  I  felt  a  relief  as  if  a  burden  had  been  taken  firom  my  spirit. 

This  time,  as  I  seated  myself  by  the  window  to  watch  and  wait,  my 
manners  took  their  tone  firom  the  buoyant  spirit,  and  a  smile  shed  its 
genial  influence  upon  him  who  had  scarcely  seen  me  smile  before.  For 
a  few  hours,  doubts  were  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  we  scarcely  thought 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  depended  the  fulfilment  of  our  plsu:is.  *  The 
course  of  true  love  never  does  run  smooth  ;  *  but  surely  ours  .had  long 
enough  gone  zig-zag  to  flow  now  without  a  ripple  ! 

We  elected  our  house  upon  a  green  hill-side  in  that  same  town  of 
Winston,  and  furnished  our  home.  The  week,  the  day,  the  hour,  was 
appointed  on  which  our  long  penance  was  to  end;  Idl  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  cards  and  friends  and  joumeyings  ;  and  we  revelled  no 
longer  in  dreams,  but  in  i:ealities,  and  took  possession  of  our  life-home. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  called  ourselves  engaged,  and  sealed  the 
troth-plight  as  troth-plights  always  are  or  should  be,  and  felt  secure. 

The  angry  tones  of  politicians  without,  warned  us  that  our  gentle 
whisperings  must  cease.  One  moment  of  silent,  of  uni^akable  happi- 
ness, and  he  was  gone.  How  should  I  have  endured  Ae  thought  if  I 
had  known  it  was  for  ever  ? 

For  a  little  while  only,  I  was  sustained  bv  the  strength  of  what 
seemed  to  me  a  certain  and  happy  future  —  there  is  no  strength  like 
that  which  happiness  gives  —  and  then  fell  prostrate  under  the  cer- 
tainty of  misery —nothing  so  drinks  up  the  lite-blood  as  heart-woe. 

One  week  after  another  pa^ed  away,  and  still  no  answer  came  to 
my  appeal.  It  was  enough.  I  needed  no  words  to  assure  me  th*t 
darker  clouds  were  gathering,  and  a  fiercer  storm  was  preparing  to 
overwhelm  me. 
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It  would  not  be  well  to  transcribe  the  bitter  murmuxingB  which  fell 
from  my  lips :  the  anguish  of  my  spirit  became  like  the  resistless  cur- 
rent of  the  Maelstrom,  into  which  I  felt  I  was  slowly  but  surely  float- 
ing. I  struggled,  but  in  vain.  Every  nerve  was  strained  isa  endur- 
ance, every  moment  was  a  prayer  for  resignation ;  but  alas  I  though 
the  spirit  may  bear  up,  the  body  knows  nothing  of  resignation.  Through 
the  darkness  there-  came  not  a  single  straggling  beam  of  light.  For 
what  had  I  thus  poured  out  my  heart?  Why  had  I  laid  down  the 
purest,  holiest  aflections  to  be  again  mercilessly  trampled  under  foot  % 

Like  a  withered  reed,  like  a  blighted  flower,  like  a  waning  shadow  I 
moved  about,  till  at  last  I  was  summoned  to  receive  the  blow  that  was 
to  stun  me,  and  kindly  render  me  unconscious,  ibr  a  little  season,  to 
mental  suflering. 

It  was  the  twilight  of  a  cold  autumn-day.  Grav,  heavy  clouds  were 
lowering  upon  the  mountain-tops,  and  the  wind  dia  not  whistle  or  moan 
among  the  half-leafless  trees,  but  seemed  to  be  slumbering  with  a  sleep 
more  terrible  than  its  fierce  awakening.  There  was  not  a  sound  of  life  : 
all  without  was  dead  and  chev3rless,  and  within,  like  walking  among 
the  damps  of  mouldering  tombs. 

There  was  a  fire  in  my  little  stove,  but  it  had  no  warmth,  and  no 
taper  had  been  lighted  to  deepen  the  shadows  upon  the  walls.  I  had 
ceased  to  weep  :  the  fountain  of  tears  was  dried  up  :  like  a  draped  statue 
I  sat,  with  the  shawl  drawn  close  about  me,  and  my  head  resting  upon 
my  hand,  supported  by  the  same  little  table  on  which  it  had  l^en 
bowed  so  often  in  weariness  and  woe,  when  the  door  opened  ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  kind  old  lady  or  the  little  girl  to  inquire  for  my  evening 
wants,  my  father  entered.  I  aroused  myself,  for  I  knew  now  I  must 
listen,  but  I  did  not  open  the  way  by  query  or  comment 

He  did  not  begin  by  referring  to  the  solemn  promise  he  had  made, 
and  give  a  reason  for  disregarding  it,  but  by  wondering  how  I  could 
again  call  upon  him  to  speak  upon  this  subject.  I  well  knew  his  aver- 
sion to  the  man  I  was  professing  to  love.  What  nonsense  to  talk  of 
love,  as  if  there  was  not  another  as  good,  enough  more  a  great  deal 
better. 

*  But  why,'  I  ventured  to  say,  *  do  you  object  to  him  ?  I  cannot  im- 
agine what  there  should  be  which  a  man  diould  consider  a  barrier  to 
his  pretensions.' 

But  he  only  answered  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  called  upon  to  state 
objections  :  I  knew  his  will,  which  was  sufficient.  I  could  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  it  if  I  chose,  but  I  should  ireap  the  consequences. 

I  knew  too  well  the  consequences  to  think  of  braving  them,  and  had 
no  strength  to  sustain  me  in  walking  through  burning  sand  or  a  fiery 
furnace. 

He  was  often  interrupted  by  my  sobs  and  wails  of  anguish,  which 
hardened  instead  of  softening  his  spirit  On  my  knees  I  b^ged  him  to 
take  back  those  words  that  breathed  revenge,  to  repall  what  fell  upon 
my  ear  like  a  curse,  and  burnt  into  my  heart.  *  Will  you  not  speak  one 
word  of  kindness :  will  you  not  remember  the  feelings  of  your  youth  ? 
Oh !  will  you  not  remember  my  motherless  childhood  —  have  compas- 
sion upon  my  desolate  life  and  orphan  spirit  ?  Will  you  not  say  I  shall 
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be  foigiven  if  I,  in  the  way  which  seems  to  me  right,  seek  my  happineaB  ? ' 
and  I  clung  ta  his  knees,  and  bathed  his  hands  with  the  scalding  tean, 
as  I  clasped  them.to  my  bosom,  But  coldly  he  cast  me  firom  him,  and 
left  me  stietched  lifeless  upon  the  floor.  It  was  the  slow  and  cruel 
tcfftuie  compared  with  which  murder  would  have  been  merciful,  oh ! 
how  merciful ! 

When  I  awoke,  the  moon-beams  were  struggling  through  the  thick 
branches  which  shaded  the  window,  bathing  with  their  pale,  cold, 
light  the  cheeks  still  wet  with  tears,  and  the  hair  which  fell  in  dishev- 
elled masses  upon  the  floor.  I  was  chilled,  and  could  scarcely  drag 
myself  across  the  floor,  but  succeeded  in  finding  something  in  which 
to  wrap  myself,  and  sank  again  into  a  heavy  slumber,  from  which  I 
awoke  with  a  scieam,  wondering  if  day  would  never  dawn,  and  then 
followed  a  disturbed  and  dreamy  sleep,  in  which  I  was  upon  the  verge 
of  firightful  piecipices  or  tremblifig  before  yawning  gulfs,  or  the  fangs 
of  monstrous  serpents  were  fastened  in  my  vitals,  while  I  was  writhing 
in  their  slimy  folds. 

What  the  day  revealed  to  others  I  knew  not.  When  consciousness 
returned,  many  weeks  had  passed,  which  brought  only  the  indistinct 
recollection  of  having  been  cast  into  some  horrible  pit,  where  I  groped 
in  darkness  among  rocks  or  sank  in  miry  sloughs,  treading  upon  vipers 
whose  hisses  were  continually  in  my  ears.  My  hair  seemed  changed 
to  snakes,  which  were  dangling  about  my  neck  and  temples,  with  their 
fiery  eyes  and  forked  tongues  glaring  before  me. 

Then  came  the  scarcely  less  painful  remembrance  of  the  reality, 
firom  which  there  was  no  recovery,  no  escape.  But  there  came  with  it 
new  views  of  life,  of  duty,  of  immortality,  and  with  these,  new  strength. 
The  soul  awoke  from  its  lethargy,  and  was  clothed  with  a  new  right- 
eousness, which  emancipated  it  fipom  servility,  and  prepared  it  not  only 
fi)r  endurance  but  for  action. 

I  recovered  ;  that  is,  I  walked  about,  and  visited  and  talked,  and  as- 
sumed a  gayety  I  had  never  before  known  ;  but  henceforth  there  was 
a  Wght  upon  llie  spirit,  for  which  life  had  no  remedy.  I  could  hide  it, 
but  it  never  ceased  to  corrode. 

In  some  way  the  knowledge  of  my  iHnees  reached  him  who  de- 
parted so  blithe  of  heart ;  and  many  weeks  after  my  lecovery  there 
came  a  letter  telling  me  how  he  ventured  into  my  father's  presence,  and 
begged  to  see  me,  promising  that  it  should  be  the  last  time :  he  would 
not  speak,  he  never  would  write  again,  might  he  only  be  permitted  to 
look  upon  my  face  once  more.  But  the  boon  was  denied  ;  and  ere  he 
reached  his  home,  a  burning  fever  prostrated  him  ;  and  for  many  weeks 
he  was  hovering  between  life  and  death.  *  Now,'  he  said,  *  I  will  bid 
yon  farewell  for  ever.  To  you  I  could  kneel  and  implore,  but  I  cannot 
Uius  humble  myself  to  a  man ;  and,  conscious  as  I  am  of  my  unworthi- 
ness  to  possess  ihe  treasure  I  covet,  I  cannot  understand  the  objections 
a  man  can  make  to  my  pretensions.  Farewell.  To  continue  our  ac- 
quaintance is  only  torture  to  yourself  and  me.  We  will  be  strangers 
henceforth,  though  in  the  thought  there  is  a  sting  sharper  than  any 
death-pang.  What  is  in  the  future  I  caimot  tell.  I  may  marry.  I  do 
not  believe  in  living  alone.     I  can  never  love  another  as  I  have  loved 
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yon.  God  grant  I  never  may  :  but  I  may  love  another  well  enough 
to  be  happy — happier  than  in  utter  desolation.  Farewell;  fare- 
well.* 

To  thifl  I  made  no  reply.  I  had  not  strength ;  and  it  was  useless. 
In  another  year  I  heard  he  was  married  to  one  whom  I  had  seen,  and 
knew  to  be  good  and  beautiful.  He  was  happy :  for  myself —  no 
matter! 


THE        BAGLBS        NBBT. 


I  KNEW  an  eyrie  in  a  mountain-pass, 

Where  a  bald  eagle  bad  her  great  nest  bnflt, 
Built  it  of  twigs  and  soft  and  mossy  grass, 

And  with  a  progeny  of  eaglets  filled. 
Here  came  she  hourly  to  feed  her  young, 

Till  they  were  grown  quite  large  enough  to  fly, 
Spreading  their  wings,  now  long  and  wide  and  strong, 

Hailing  her  coming  with  their  quick,  shrill  cry. 


I  found  this  eyrie  when  the  young  were  grown 

Full  big  and  strocg,  and  watched  the  parent  bird. 
And  noticed  each  time  when  she  settled  down, 

The  little  eaglets  felt  their  warm  nest  stirred : 
She  rising  thence  to  take  her  upward  flight, 

A  stick  or  tuft  to  her  sharp  talons  clung, 
The  nest  was  broken,  and  to  my  keen  sight 

No  nest  remamed,  to  hold  her  now  grown  young. 


I  marvelled  much,  nor  knew  why  this  was  done, 

But  watched  the  mother :  she  returned,  and  then 
She  strove  to  teach  them  how  to  fly  alone. 

And  seek  subsistence  in  the  vale  and  glen: 
Now  pushing  one  from  off  the  rocky  crag, 

Its  wings  in  fear  the  eaglet  movhsg,  flew, 
But  soon  in  Ming  screamed:  its  young  wings  flag, 

And,  downward  rushing,  near  the  rocks  it  drew. 


The  mother  heard  the  quick,  discordant  shriek,* 

And,  spreading  wings,  dashed  downward  like  the  light: 
Now  hovering,  caught  her  young  with  harmless  beak, 

And  bore  it  upwiurd  in  her  airy  flight : 
Released  again,  the  eaglet  in  amaze, 

Renewed  in  strength,  each  spreading  pinion  tries, 
While,  lest  it  &11,  the  mother  round  it  plays, 

And  dieers  it  on  until  at  length — it  flies  1  bax.>ii. 

Kwh  York,  May  9(A,  1856. 
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CharltMtan^  (S.  C) 


TO        SPRING. 

Spriko,  tbou  hast  loveliest  hnes : 
Thy  robes  are  dyed  in  varied  UdIs  of  green : 
At  early  dawn  on  opening  bnds  are  seen 

Thy  soil)  refre^iing  dewa 

Tbon  wak'st  with  gentle  hand 
The  sleeping  flowers  ih>m  their  long  repose ; 
And  one  by  one,  their  leaves  thou  dost  unclose 

To  be  by  soft  winds  fanned. 

Thou  bearest  on  thy  wings 
The  summer-breeees  we  have  missed  so  long ; 
Their  whispering  echoes  join  thy  waking  song : 

The  air  wit^  musio  rings. 

The  foreet-warblers  wake 
To  chant  thy  praises  from  their  wood-land  nest : 
Each  tiny  birdliDg  trims  anew  his  crest^ 

Welcome  for  thee  to  make. 

Thine  efforts  are  not  vain: 
Thy  foot-steps  track  the  frozen  river's  gleam : 
Waked  by  Uiy  breath  of  love,  each  icy  stream 

Has  burst  its  prison-chain. 

Ever,  sweet  Spring,  to  me 
Thou  'rt  dearer  than  my  feeble  words  can  tell ; 
And  to  thy  praise  my  harp  its  notes  would  swell, 

Imperfect  thou£^  they  be. 

Thine  hours  are  doubly  blest ; 
For  in  the  mansions  of  our  home  above, 
Spring-time  shfJl  reign  for  ever;  crowned  with  love 

And  everlasting  rest 

Eain  would  my  heart  be  led 
To  place  within  thy  wreath  my  single  flower; 
But  its  flrail  leaves  would  wither  in  an  hour, 

Its  perfume  soon  be  dead. 

Enough  if  thou  dost  own 
Tlie  tender  plant  that  grows  firom  day  to  day ; 
Until  beneath  the  genial  suns  of  May, 

Its  buds  are  Ailly  blown. 

Upon  each  blossom  shed 
The  joyous  coloring  of  early  youth ; 
And  let  the  dew  of  innocence  and  truth 

Endure,  when  mom  is  fled. 

That  so,  when  Spring  is  past. 
And  summer-flowers  in  autumn  &de  and  die, 
An  inward  strength  may  all  its  roots  supply 

Through  winter-storms  to  last 
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THY        SOUL. 

Tht  Boul  18  linked  by  slender  chains 

Unto  tlie  bondage  of  our  years : 
WiUiin  Uie  prison  of  thy  life 

The  angel  in  a  dream  appears, 
And  bids  thee  rise  and  home  return : 

Home  to  the  far  and  cloudless  skies, 
Where  Sorrow  droops  no  sable  veil, 

Nor  ci^tiye  Love  in  anguish  dies. 

This  wide-spread  earth  is  unto  thee 

A  guarded  court  and  darkened  cell, 
Yet  in  its  dreaiy  spaces  are 

The  waters  of  the  mystic  well, 
Which  cleanse  the  garments  oi  thy  soul, 

Until  in  white-robed  calm  it  stands, 
Waiting  until  the  iron  gates 

Are  opened  by  thy  Fatheb^s  hands,     waj^cbk  u,  limosat 


N    E   W-Y   OBK       ARTISTS. 


BT    AM    OLD    OOMTaiBPTOl. 


Header,  did  you  ever  spring  into  an  omnibtu  at  the  head  of  Wall- 
street,  with  a  resolnticMi  to  seek  a  more  humanizing  element  of  life 
than  the  hard  struggle  for  pecuniary  triumphs  ?  Did  you  ever  come 
out  of  a  Fifth-Avenue  palace,  your  eyes  wearied  hy  a  glare  of  bright 
and  varied  colors,  your  mind  oppressed  with  a  night-mure  of  upholstery, 
and  your  conscience  reproachful  on  account  of  an  hour's  idle  gossip  ? 
Did  you  ever  walk  up  Broadway,  soon  after  meridian,  and  look  into 
the  stony,  haggard,  or  frivolous  countenances  of  the  throng,  listen  to  the 
shouts  of  onmibus-drivers,  mark  the  gaudy  silks  of  bankrupts*  wives, 
and  lose  yourself  the  while  in  a  retrospective  dream  of  country-life,  or  a 
sojourn  in  an  old  deserted  city  of  Europe  ?  A  reaction  such  as  this  is 
certain,  at  times,  to  occur  in  the  mood  of  the  dweller  in  this  kaleido^ 
scope  of  New-York  ;  and  as  it  is  usually  induced  by  an  interval  of  lei- 
sure, we  deem  it  a  kindly  hint  to  suggest  where  an  antidote  may  he 
found  for  the  bane,  and  how  the  imagination  may  be  lured,  at  once, 
into  a  new  sphere,  and  the  heart  refreshed  by  a  less  artificial  and  turbid 
phase  of  this  mimdane  exbtence.  Go  and  see  the  artists.  They  are 
scattered  all  over  the  metropolis :  sometimes  to  be  found  m  a  lofty  at- 
tic, at  others  in  a  hotel ;  here  over  a  shop,  there  in  a  back-parlor  ;  now 
in  the  old  Dispensary,  and  again  in  the  new  University :  isolated  or  in 
small  groups,  they  live  in  their  own  fashion,  not  a  few  practising  rigid 
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and  ingenioiis  economieB,  others  nightly  in  elite  circles  or  at  sumptuous 
dinners  ;  some  genially  cradled  in  a  domestic  nest,  and  others  philoso- 
phically forlorn  in  hacheloric  solitude.  But  wherever  found,  there  is  a 
certain  atmosphere  of  content,  of  independence,  and  of  originality  in 
their  domiciles.  I  confess  that  the  ease,  the  frankness,  the  sense  oi' 
humor  and  of  heauty  I  often  discover  in  these  artistic  nooks,  puts  me 
quite  out  of  conceit  of  the  prescriptive  formalities  of  Upper-Tendom. 
Our  systematic  and  jfirosaic  life  ignores,  indeed,  scenes  like  these ;  hut 
the  true  artist  is  essentially  the  same  everywhere  —  a  child  of  nature, 
to  whom  *  a  thing  of  heauty  is  a  joy  for  ever ; '  and  therefore  a  visit  to 
the  Kew-York  studios  cannot  iail  to  be  suggestive  and  pleasing,  if  we 
only  go  thither,  not  in  a  critical,  but  in  a  sympathetic  mood. 

Many  of  our  cherished  artists  —  Allston,  Greenough,  and  Cole,  are 
no  more :  many,  like  Doughty,  have  in  a  great  measure  retired  from 
public  view,  and  not  a  few  are  abroad.  Powers  is  at  Florence,  executing 
his  unrivalled  busts  :  Crawford  is  at  Bome  at  work  on  the  Virginia 
mcmument,  the  horse  for  which  was  cast  not  long  ago  at  Munich, 
and  won  enthusiastic  admiration  :  while  the 'statues  of  Patrick  Henry 
and  of  Jefierson,  already  at  Bichmond,  are  acknowledged  master- 
pieces :  the  Beethoven,  too,  now  in  Boston,  proved  a  complete  triumph : 
Paige,  called  the  modem  Titian,  is  deemed  there  the  greatest  of  por- 
trait-painters ;  Chapman,  his  neighbor,  is  etching  Roman  peasants  in  a 
manner  no  one  can  excel :  Freeman,  near  by,  is  studiously  evolving 
a  mastedy  work,  and  Thompson  has  made  the  most  perfect  copy  of  the 
Beatrice  seen  for  years ;  wlule  Ives  models  better  than  ever,  and  Miss 
Lander  handles  the  clay  and  modelling  stick  with  progressive  aptitude 
and  high  promise. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  faces  among  our  Soman  artist-friends  may 
be  seen  triennially  in  our  own  busy  thoroughfares,  and  not  seldom  at  an 
ev^iing  party  '  up-town.'  Terry  seems  to  have  preserved  intact  his 
native  ways  amid  the  vagaries  of  Italian  life  :  the  same  kindly,  sensi- 
Ide  fellow  as  if  he  had  never  thrown  bon  bom  at  the  Carnival  or  joined 
in  the  chorus  at  a  pic-nic  at  Ostia.  He  was  ever  an  attentive  cicerone 
to  his  countrymen,  ai^  especially,  country-women ;  and  now  that  he 
has  reestablished  himself  in  a  handsome  studio  of  the  Eternal  City, 
vary  comfortable  are  his  artistic  receptions,  where  rides  to  the  Appian 
Way,  a  party  to  witness  the  illumination  of  St.  Peter's,  or  join  in 
a  ball  at  Torlonia's,  are  talked  over  by  fair  visitors  to  their  hearts' 
content  Weir  is  at  West-Point,  every  now  and  *  then  sending  to 
Williams  and  Stevens,  a  domestic  or  religious  picture  marked  by 
a  Flemish  exactitude  of  detail,  a  fine  disposition  of  light  and  shade,  or 
an  attractive  tone  of  feeling.  Morse  has  put  his  artist  fire  into  a  loco- 
motive shape,  and  writes  with  electric  fluid  instead  of  painting  in  oil. 
His  last  picture  hangs  in  the  drawing-room  of  *  Locust-Grove,'  Us  beau- 
tiful domain  on  the  Hudson ;  and  while  it  testifies  too  much  skill  and 
feeling  for  the  lover  of  art  not  to  regret  his  withdrawal  from  the  field, 
it  also  symbolizes  the  domestic  enjoyment,  which  with  science  and  a 
great  public  economy,  now  more  than  fills  the  deserted  sphere  of  his 
youth :  it  is  an  admirable  full-length  portrait  of  his  daughter.  Leutze 
is  busy  upon  American  historical  subjects,  at  Dusseldorf ;  and  his  grand 
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picture  of  *  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware*  keeps  his  memory  green 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  through  the  widely-distributed  en- 
graved copies.  Monnt  is  at  ms  home  on  Long-Island,  but  doubtless  will 
have  ready  one  of  his  inimitable  reflections  of  humble  or  humorous 
life  for  the  next  exhibition.  Ilossiter  *  has  been  at  work  on  a  large  scrip- 
tural picture  at  Paris ;  and  Pearse  Cranch  is  there  engaged  on  land- 
scapes, occasionally  weaving  a'poem  for  the  Crayon,  or  his  friend  D  wight's 
Musical  Journal,  Himt's  peculiar  talent,  so  long  the  delight  of  his 
friends  at  the  French  capital,  will,  it  is  hoped,  derive  new  inspiration 
from  his  bride.  May  varies  his  studies  here  by  occasional  trips  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  turns  the  more  lucrative  branch  of  portrait  to  good  ac- 
count H.  K.  Brown,  whose  studio  is  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  has  been  for 
many  months  absorbed  in  his  Washington  statue.  G.  L.  Brown  was  last  • 
heard  of  at  Lake  Albano,  gathering  materials  for  an  elaborate  Italian 
c(»nposition :  and  Ingham  reappears  occasionally  in  his  pristine  fame, 
to  the  admirers  of  high  and  damty  finish,  in  the  shape  of  his  lovely 
*  Flower-Girl.'  Dugump,  though  lately  interrupted  by  illness,  models, 
draws,  writes,  and  teaches  as  indefatigably  and  efficiently  as  ever. 
Cheney  goes  about  ^making  his  matchless  crayon-heads  —  a  branch  of 
portraiture  more  and  ipore  in  vogue,  and  one  in  which  Miss  Stebbins,t 
Darley,  and  CoUyer  have  gained  of  late  some  enviable  laurels.  Baker's 
excellent  portraits  are  in  constant  demand,  and  Cole's  beautiiiil  legacy, 
the  *  Voyage  of  Life,'  has  just  been  engraved  in  the  best  style.  But  space 
will  not  idlow  us  thus  to  expatiate  upon  all  the  individuals  who  honor 
and  illustrate  artist-life  among  us,  and,  for  the  present,  we  must  glance 
in  at  a  few  of  the  New- York  studios,  and  renew  our  subject  when  more 
scope  is  allowed  for  a  theme  so  broad  and  delectable. 

My  visit  to  the  President  of  the  Academy  was  repaid  by  an  agree- 
able surprise.  I  found  in  his  studio,  beside  the  familiar  trophies  of  his 
progressive  career,  two  new  and  original  pictures  embodying  phases  of 
nature  such  as  he  has  never  before  so  distinctly  put  upon  canvas,  and 
the  masterly  execution  of  which  attests  the  steady  advance  inevitable 
with  such  principles  of  art  as  guide  the  pencil  of  Durand.  One  of  these 
was  a  group  of  forest-trees,  standing  in  their  niiive  individuality,  and 
unassisted  by  any  of  those  devices  which  are  usually  introduced  to  set 
off  so  exclusive  a  theme.  Only  the  great  skill  and  truth  of  their  exe- 
cution would  atone  for  the  paucity  of  objects  in  such  a  landscape.  Yet 
so  characteristic  is  each  tree,  so  natural  the  bark  and  foliage,  so  graphic 
the  combination  Und  foreground,  that  the  senses  and  the  mind  are  filled 
and  satisfied  with  this  purely  sylvan  landscape.  Mark  the  spreading 
boughs  of  that  black  bireh,  the  gnarled  trunk  of  this  oak,  the  tuf^  on 
yonder  pine,  the  drooping  sprays  of  this  hemlock,  and  the  reUef  of 
the  dead  tree  —  is  it  not  exactly  such  a  v«roodland  nook  as  you  have 
ofW  observed  in  a  tramp  through  the  woods  ?  Not  a  leaf  or  flower 
on  the  ground,  not  an  opening  in  the  umbrageous  canopy,  not  a  moul- 
dering stump  beside  the  pool,  but  looks  like  an  old  friend  :  it  is  a  firag- 
ment  of  the  most  peculiar  garniture  that  decks  the  uncleared  land  of 
this  continent.  In  an  English  gallery  it  would  proclaim  America. 
How  Evelyn,  Miohaux,  Audubon,  or  Bryant  would  hail  it  with  loving 

*  Jost  returned  under  most  afflicting  drcoiBSUuioeib 
t  Bailed  for  Europe  in  ii%j. 
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eyes  !  Its  unexaggerated,  simple,  yet  profoundly  true  expression,  shows 
how  the  genuine  artist  can  efiect  wonders  without  adventitious  means. 
In  another  painter's  hands  it  would  prove  but  a  sketch ;  in  Durand's  it 
becomes  a  landscape ;  and  one  of  the  most  fresh  and  vigorous  he  has 
ever  made.  Not  less  remarkable,  although  in  a  diverse  way,  is  that 
view  of  mountains  and  a  lake  during  or  just  heioie  a  ihimder-storm. 
The  deep  shadow  that  is  cast  by  the  black  cloud,  while  it  falls  opaquely 
over  a  portion  of  the  scene,  is  diversified  by  a  faint,  tremulous  light  in 
the  lap  of  the  hills,  while  farther  off  hangs  a  bluish  mist  —  the  efiect 
of  partial  eimshine  and  a  patch  or  two  of  blue  sky  :  many  a  time  have 
we  witnessed  such  a  magical  result  of  dense,  over-hanging  vapor  sud- 
denly casting  a  pall  over  the  Hudson,  on  a  bright  summer  day  :  the 
transient  character  of  the  elemental  phenomena  renders  their  successful 
transfer  to  canvas  more  impressive  :  we  seem  to  behold  the  change  it- 
self instead  of  a  moment  of  its  process :  the  details  of  the  land«;ape 
ire  faithful,  and  the  transition  wrought  by  the  gust  is  at  the  same  time 
^uight  and  fixed.  In  these  pictures  two  of  the  most  difficult  points 
in  landscape  painting  are  acoompliahed ;  the  trees  look  real,  and  the 
chiaro  oscuro  of  nature  is  reflected :  the  evanescent  is  staid  by  the 
limner ;  a  rare  observation  and  a  poetic  sense  l\ave  ravished  from  the 
picturesque  its  most  efiective  traits.  A  work  of  singularly  pleasant 
associations  as  well  as  of  characteristic  beauty  has  just  received  the 
final  touches  of  this  artist's  pencil.  Two  or  more  years  since,  an  English 
gentleman,  Mr.  Graham,  left  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  estab- 
lish a  school  of  design  in  Brooklyn,  (L.  I.)  A  part  of  the  interest,  it 
was  provided,  should  be  expended  annually  for  the  purchase  of  a  pic- 
toie  by  an  American  artist,  and  thus  a  gallery  instituted.  Mr.  Durand 
was  applied  to,  and,  in  order  to  recognize  this  admirable  precedent  for 
the  improvement  of  local  taste  and  the  encouragement  of  native  art,  he 
che^ully  agreed  to  execute  a  large  work  for  the  Association,  at  a  price 
merely  nominal  in  comparison  witii  the  usual  remuneration  and  actual 
market- value  of  his  landscapes.  His  sympathy  with  the  object  is  mani- 
fest in  the  elaborate  care  and  graceful  feeling  exhibited  in  this  beautiful 
scene.  In  the  back-grqpnd  rise  mountains,  whose  American  character 
is  evident  both  in  the  shape  of  their  summits  and  the  tints  that  clothe 
the  most  distant  in  blue  mist,  and  the  nearer  in  clear  day-beams  falling 
on  umbrageous  dechvities :  a  stream  bfbwls  in  the  fore-ground,  and, 
amid  the  rough  timbers  of  a  clearing,  is  a  settler's  log-hut  approached 
by  a  rude  path,  near  which  runs  one  of  those  primitive  boundaries 
called  a  snake-fence :  between  the  woods  and  the  domicil  a  large  field 
of  ripe  grain  lifts  its  mellow  and  waving  tufU  to  the  sun-shine,  and,  at 
its  edge,  stands  the  gleaner  about  to  swing  his  sickle  through  the  golden 
ranks.  The  details  of  the  picture  are  worthy  of  its  genial  conception ; 
bark,  moss,  stone,  leaf,  spire  of  herbage  and  hue  of  cloud,  wear  a  genu- 
ine look ;  the  ridges  of  the  hills  recal  the  White  Mountains  ;  the  trees 
are  indisputably  those  of  an  American  forest,  and  over  all  broods  the 
modified  glow  of  the  ripened  summer.  This  landscape  rejoices  in  the 
felicitous  name  of  '  The  First  Harvest,'  applicable  both  to  the  scene 
itself  and  the  circomstance  that  it  initiates  the  national  collection  of  a 
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judicious  benefactor  of  art,  whose  name  the  painter  has  gratefully  in- 
scribed on  one  of  the  rocks  in  the  fore-ground. 

Of  all  our  young  painters,  Huntinj^^n  gave  the  most  emphatic  pro- 
mise of  that  religious  sentiment  which  embalms  the  names  of  the  old 
Italian  masters.  His**  Dream  of  Mercy'  breathed  the lioly  effluence 
that  so  instantly  excites  veneration  and  tenderness.  He  has  paid  a 
visit  to  England  recently,  and  made  some  fine  portraits  of  church  dig- 
nitaries ;  and,  since  his  return,  having  been  mainly  occupied  with  like- 
nesses which  are  claimed  as  soon  as  finished,  his  studio  contains,  at 
present,  but  few  specimens  of  art.  I  was,  however,  delighted  with 
four  noble  studies  which  he  made  in  Paris,  with  a  view  to  his  picture 
of  *  The  Good  Sanaritan :  *  this  painting  awaits  the  completion  of  the 
private  gallery  which  it  ts  destined  to  adorn,  and,  in  its  absence,  it  is 
interesting  to  examine  these  studies.  They  consist  of  two  male  and 
two  female  heads :  the  originals  are  rare  models,  worthy  a  painter's 
devoted  attention  ;  and  Huntington  seems  to  have  transferred  them  to 
canvas  not  only  con  amore,  but  with  the  most  elaborate  fidelity.  Such 
relief,  strength,  expression,  and  color  could  only  result  from  vigorous 
and  earnest  limning :  seldom  do  we  see  four  more  effective  and  indi- 
vidual heads ;  there  is  the  greatest  degree  of  artistic  significance  in  the 
details  and  general  efiect ;  they  show  that  Huntington's  powers  have 
vast  latent  force,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  greater  things  than  he  has 
yet  achieved  ;  only  will  and  inspiration  are  needed  by  a  man  who  can 
so  command  the  elements  of  art,  to  realize  the  highest  conceptions. 
Bishop  Mcll value's  portrait  is  a  fine  work :  it  has  great  reality  and  an 
excellent  tone. 

Now  let  us  step  into  the  room  of  a  young  Italian  who  has  but  lately 
set  up  his  easel  in  New-York.  He  is  from  the  most  prosperous  and 
libend  of  the  continental  states,  a  Sardinian.  He  has  studied  painting 
in  the  gallery  of  Turin.  Whoever  has  visited  that  collection  will  re- 
member it  by  the  glorious  Murillo  it  boasts  —  representing  Homer 
with  sealed  eyes  and  a  laurel  crown  —  one  of  the  most  truthful  and 
characteristic  woi^  of  the  gifted  Spaniard.  Signer  Angero  excels  in 
cabinet  portraits;  several  excellent  ones  of # well-known  residents 
among  us,  attest  the  fidelity  of  his  pencil.  Bfis  flesh-tints  are  very 
good ;  and  some  of  his  studies  from  the  old  masters,  suggest  great  in- 
sight. His  style  is  likely  to  bS  popular  ;  and  may  success  attend  the 
intelligent  young  artist  who  has  come  to  test  his  fortune  among  us. 

In  contrast  with  this  mercurial  son  of  the  South,  let  us  turn  to  a 
young  Dane  whose  pale  and  earnest  face  has  affinity  with  his  ideal 
countryman  whom  Shakspeare  has  immortalized.  Wenzler  is  as  de- 
voted a  student  of  art  as  is  to  be  found  in  this  metropolis.  His  stand- 
ard is  high,  his  zeal  imremitted.  In  spirit  he  is  kindred  with  the  most 
selfdevoted  of  his  profession.  No  one  has  painted  more  exquisite  minia- 
tures, with  such  lovely  flesh-tints,  such  fine  drawing,  and  delicate  color. 
They  remind  us  of  the  chefd^muvres  of  that  branch  of  art,  hoarded  in 
the  caskets  of  beauty  and  worn  on  the  bosom  of  aflection.  His  last 
triumph  in  a  department  of  art  where  mediocrity  is  so  common  and 
the  highest  success  rare,  is  a  portrait  of  the  highly-endowed  and  deeply- 
lamented  son  of  our  respected  fellow-citizen,  Dr.  Francis ;  although 
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depeod^it  on  a  daguerreotype  and  his  afiectionate  memory  alone,  so 
perfect  in  expression,  so  life-like  in  lineament,  so  charaotenstic  to  the 
miirat^rt  detail,  is  this  beautiful  work,  that  we  feel,  as  we  examine  it, 
that  love  inspired  what  genius  conceived,  and  tiius  re-produced  the 
living  image  so  endeared,  to  console  hearts  otherwise  indeed  bereft  of 
all  bat  the  memmy  of  his  nobleness  and  his  worth.  The  oil  portraits 
of  this  artist  have  won  great  admiration  for  the  extreme  reality  of 
their  details  and  for  their  excellent  drawing :  in  tone  and  hue  they 
have  been  more  experimental,  and  therefore  less  satisfactory ;  but  in 
landscape,  two  or  three  specimens  have  borne  evidence  of  deep  study 
and  ranarkable  truth  of  efiect :  they  have  arrested  the  eye,  when  exhib- 
ited, and  excited  high  anticipations  of  his  future  career.  Wenzler's  charac- 
teristic as  a  votaiy  of  art,  is  earnestness ;  *  and  he  has  seized,  with  great 
tenaeity  and  precision,  certain  elements  of  painting.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  such  a  spirit  and  attainment  render  him  an  object  of  peculiar 
intemt,  as  destined  to  work  out  and  realize  a  true  ideal.  The  variety 
and  faithfulness  of  Kensett's*  studies  of  landscape  may  be  learned  at 
ooce  by  the  sketches  on  the  walls  of  his  room.  The  traveller  recognizes 
localities  at  a  glance.  One  of  the  marked  excellencies  of  this  artist  is 
the  tmth  and  definite  character  of  his  outline  :  accordingly  we  behold 
a  fingm^it  of  the  Appenine  range,  an  Alpine  peak,  and  the  more 
rounded  swell  of  Amencan  mountains,  in  these  artistic  data  for  elabo- 
rate wodra.  Careful  observation  is  the  source  of  Kensett's  eminent 
sacoess.  He  gives  the  form  and  superficial  traits  of  land  and  water  so 
exactlv  as  to  stamp  on  the  most  hasty  sketch  a  local  character  indica- 
tive of  similitude.  His  landscapes  would  charm  even  a  man  of  science, 
!o  loyal  to  natural  peculiarities  is  his  touch  and  eye.  Equally  felicitous 
in  the  transfer  of  atmospheric  efiects  to  canvas,  and  with  a  genius 
for  composition,  scenery  is  illustrated  by  his  fertile  and  well-disciplined 
pencil  with  rare  correctness  and  beauty.  In  rocks  he  is  especially 
eflfective.  Every  material  that  goes  to  the  formation  of  a  landscape  he 
appears  to  have  carefully  studied.  We  retrace,  at  ease,  our  summer 
wuiderings,  in  his  studio  :  there  are  the  '  Hanging-Rocks '  which  bound 
good  Bidiop  Berkeley's  old  Ehode-Island  domain ;  here  a  blufi*  we  be- 
held on  the  Upper  Mississippi ;  and  opposite,  an  angle  in  the  gorge  at 
Trenton  where  we  watched  the  amber  flash  of  tbe  cascade.  How 
finely  is  reflected  the  morning  and  afternoon  light  of  early  autumn  in 
America,  in  these  two  charming  pictures ;  there  is  Lake  George  itself; 
the  islands,  the  shore,  the  lucid  water ;  how  native  is  the  hue  of  yon 
ombrageons  notch  ;  and  what  Flemish  truth  in  the  grain  of  that  trap- 
rock  ;  how  rich  the  contrast  between  the  glow  of  summer  and  the 
colorless  snow  on  the  summit  of  the  Jungfirau.  The  trees  in  this  more 
fini^ed  jnece,  are  daguerreotyped  from  a  wood,  with  the  fresh  tint  of 
the  originals  superadded.  Any  one  who  desires  to  carry  to  Europe  a 
reliable  American  landscape  should  bespeak  a  picture  firom  Kensett. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  sketch,  the  view  of  Niagara  for  which  Lord 
HUesmere  lately  gave  him  a  commission,  will  prove  not  only  a  satisfac- 
tory work,  as  conveying  a  just  impression  of  the  wondnms  scene,  but  an 
honor  to  American  art. 

*  EmbarkB  for  England  thla  month,  to  sketch  among  th»  Lakes  of  Cumberland. 
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Opposite  Grace  Church  is  the  studio  of  the  Chevalier  Fagnani,  a 
Neapolitan  artist  who  came  to  this  country,  if  we  mistake  not,  with 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  by  whom  he  is  highly  esteemed.  We  have  seen 
various  ^>ecimens  of  this  accomplished  painter's  talent  —  fine  ongiiud 
composition  drawings,  remarkabk  studies  of  the  head  and  figure,  etc. ; 
but  his  great  versatility  of  style  and  unusual  success  in  characteriza- 
tion, have  caused  his  time  to  be  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  portrai- 
ture. When  the  subject  is  favorable,  he  gives  a  peculiar  charm  and 
interest  to  his  likenesses ;  we  recal,  especially,  two  ot  three  of  his  female 
heads  in  which  the  air,  cobring,  and  general  efiect  have  been,  in  the 
highest  degree,  refined  and  artistic.  Beside  majsterly  portraits  in  oil, 
Fagnani  makes  admirable  crayon  pictures.  Among  his  latest  elaborate 
portraits  is  a  composition,  his  own  beautiful  family  grouped  in  most 
natural  attitude,  around  a  tuft  of  pond-lilies,  <xl  the  edge  of  a  stream  : 
he  has  also  recently  finished  a  speaking  likeness  of  President  King,  of 
Columbia  College.  He  excels  m  children,  seizing  on  their  graceful 
outlines  and  glowing  or  delicate  tints.  He  also  excels  in  portraits, 
many  of  them  of  cabinet  size,  executed  in  cobred  pastels,  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  himself :  the  finish,  expression,  and  beauty  of  these  works 
have  made  them  so  popular  that  the  artist's  time  is  quite  absorbed. 

There  is,  as  usual,  on  Elliott's  easel,  a  strong,  richly-colored  head  in 
the  process  of  completion  :  how  true  the  lin^  how  enectiire  the  reUef 
and  contour,  and  with  what  nature  the  white  hair  rests  upon  the  florid 
temple !  There  is  not  such  a  vigorous  pencil,  among  our  limners;  when 
an  dd  man  whose  face  is  ploughed  with  tha  thought  and  cares  of  an 
adventurous  life,  and  yet  alive  with  the  latent  fires  and  marked  with 
the  strong  will  of  robust  maturity,  sits  to  Elliott,  the  portrait  becomes 
not  only  a  noble  likeness,  but  a  grand  study  of  character  and  of  color. 
Laing  has  recently  painted  a  beautiful  fulMength  of  a  lady ;  he  has  a 
ready  melo-dramatio  talent,  and  his  work  is  radiant  with  an  enjoyable 
spirit.  His  studio  exhibits  a  crowd  of  lovely  children.  Gignoux  could 
almost  allure  a  snow-bunting  from  the  dcy  with  his  truthful  winter-land- 
scapes. His  imitative  skill  in  detail  is  marvellous ;  and  he  has  just  sent  to 
its  fortunate  owner  an  autumnal  landscape  that  resembles  a  large  da- 
guerreotype caught  and  tinted  in  an  American  wild  in  the  deepest  flush 
of  October.  Richard  M.  Staigg  is  here  in  the  winter  season,  to  finish 
his  roll  of  commissions  begun  in  summer  at  Newport,  his  permanent 
home.  His  miniatures  are  in  constant  demand  ;  he  often  succeeds  in 
obtaining  the  best  efiects  of  oil-painting  in  these  exquisite  works  ;  and 
is  more  uniformly  successful  in  his  likenesses  on  ivory  than  any  votary 
of  that  delicate  art.  As  a  colorist,  too,  there  is  tru&  and  freumess  in 
his  miniatures ;  those  of  Webster  and  Everett,  engraved  by  Cheney,  are 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  kind  yet  achieved  in  this  countiy ;  and 
Staigg  has  done  artistic  justice  to  some  of  the  loveliest  of  American 
women. 

We  contemplate  with  peculiar  interest  the  results  of  Church's  recmit 
visit  to  South- America ;  although  his  stay  was  brief,  such  is  the  thorough 
New-England  industiy  and  quickness  of  this  popular  artist,  that  he 
seized  upon  more  hints  for  landscapes,  and  brought  away  a  greater 
number  of  traits  of  scenery  than  a  less  spirited  observer  would  acquire 
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in  a  year.  Some  of  these  he  has  transfeired  and  otheis  is  now  transferring 
to  canvas  :  one  e«)ecially  proved  a  novelty :  it  is  the  view  of  an  exten- 
sive water-fall ;  uie  tropical  vegetation,  the  long  distance  occupied  by 
die  broken  cataract,  and  the  singular  formation  and  quality  of  the  hills, 
make  this  landscape,  in  the  literal  style  of  Church,  a  very  suggestive 
and  remarkable  picture.  He  has  dealt  with  South-American  cascades 
as  &ithfully  as  with  the  flushed  horizon  of  his  native  country,  and  we 
find  a  new  mine  of  the  picturesque  opened  by  his  graphic  hand.  Sel- 
dom hafl  a  more  grand  enect  of  light  been  depicted  &an  the  magnificent 
son-shine  on  the  mountains  of  a  tropical  clime,  from  his  radiant  pencil. 
It  literally  floods  the  canvas  with  celestial  fijre,  and  beams  with  glory 
like  a  sublime  psalm  of  light  A  butter-fly  impaled  under  a  glass  in 
Church's  studio  actually  scintillates  azure ;  and  when  visitors  question 
the  authenticity  of  his  brilliant  tropical  hues,  he  points  them  to  this 
insect  witness  of  nature's  radiant  tones  in  those  latitudes.  There  is  a 
resdute,  progressive,  and  apt  spirit  in  Church  which  gives  a  living  in- 
terest to  his  landscapes,  and  fills  the  spectator  with  a  sense  of  his  rare 
promise  in  art.  Edwin  White  has  lately  returned  from  Europe,  and 
opened  a  studio  in  the  New- York  University,  with  ample  proofe  of 
careful  studies ;  his  pictures,  however,  have  been  distributed  among 
their  owners,  and  but  a  few  remain  in  his  studio :  he  has  in  hand  a 
subject  certain  to  be  popular  among  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims, 
•  Tte  Signing  of  the  Compact  in  the  Cabin  of  the  Mayflower.'  To  the 
traveller,  however,  who  cherishes  Italian  memories,  there  is  more  of 
the  poetry  of  life  in  his  *  Beggar-Child/  who  looks  as  if  he  had  just 
stepped  out  firom  an  angle  of  the  Piazza  d'Espagna  or  the  shadow  of 
Trajan's  Colum^  so  much  of  the  physiognomy  and  the  magnetism  of  the 
clime  are  incarnated  in  form,  complexion,  attitude,  eye,  and  expression. 
Equally  suggestive  is  the  Fifferim,  two  of  those  pictur«Kiue  figures  that 
swarm  in  Home  at  Christmas-time,  and  are  indissolubly  associated  with 
her  f^tes,  ruins,  and  shrines ;  the  elder  leans  against  a  churchrwall,  on 
which  the  half-obliterated  ecclesiastical  placard  looks  marvellously  far 
miliar  ;  his  peaked  and  broad-brimmed  hat  set  on  his  head  in  a  way 
inimitable  for  its  efiect  of  shadow  and  grace,  his  luxuriant  beard,  velvet 
jeikin,  efiective  attitude  and  meditative  gaze,  are  precisely  true  to  fact ; 
at  his  side  nestles  a  boy  whose  long  tresses  and  large,  pensive  eyes, 
whose  olive  cheek  and  angelic  smile  remain  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
manory  of  all  recent  visitors  to  the  Eternal  City.  We  recognize  in  this 
beautiful  urchin  one  of  the  '  things  of  beauty,'  which  the  English  jjoet, 
who  died  in  Bxmie,  has  told  us  so  truly  *  is  a  joy  for  ever ;  *  the  pilgrim's 
instnmient  is  at  his  feet  How  come  back  to  the  heart,  as  we  gaze, 
the  dieammess,  the  calm,  the  sunny  lapse  in  life's  struggle  in  which 
it  was  our  privilege  to  revel,  and  is  now  our  delight  to  remember,  as 
the  most  peaceful  and  brilliant  episode  of  our  days  of  foreign  travel ! 
These  two  figures,  caught  from  the  passive  life  of  old  Rome,  typify  it 
completely  to  the  imagination,  and  touch  the  key-note  of  an  ended 
song. 

Here  we  are  in  the  room  of  a  representative  of  the  English  school, 
(only  to  find  him  packing  up  for  a  migration  to  his  kindred's  home  in 
the  South-west,)  an  artist  who  painted  Byron  in  Italy,  and*  won  the 
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heart  of  Sam  Rogers  by  his  picture  of  Annette  —  the  poor  girl  who 
watched  in  vain  for  her  lover  in  Irving's  sad  and  graceful  story.  It 
was  at  the  epoch  when  that  author  was  the  favored  guest  in  London ; 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that,  with  such  reminiscences,  West  "^  should 
cling  to  the  subjects  and  the  style  then  prevalent  in  England.  He  is 
loyal  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  elaborates  composition  portraits  with 
the  most  patient  care  and  tasteful  study.  An  '  Angel-Child  *  k  very 
expressive  and  delicately  treated :  *  Judi^ '  is  a  goigeous  and  efiective 
piece  of  coloring  and  dramatic  action ;  and  several  portraits,  with 
beautiful  costumes  and  accessories,  attest  the  refined  taste  of  the  artist, 
and  the  number  of  lovely  yoimg  friends  who  have  sat  and  listened  to 
his  charming  reminiscences  while  he,  with  glad  patience,  delineated 
their  charms. 

I  found  a  *  Winter-Scene'  on  Cropsey'st  easel  of  both  aitistic  and 
historical  interest.,  A  picturesque,  shelvy  mountain  impends  over  a 
dell  in  the  Ramapo  valley  ;  two  or  three  cottages  with  snow-crowned 
roofs  are  grouped  in  lonely  brotherhood  ;  the  white  drifts  on  the  shaggy 
and  precipitous  side  of  the  cliff,  the  wintry  sky,  the  unsullied  expanse 
of  the  fore-groimd,  where  a  woman  is  crossing  with  a  pail,  a  boy  loiter- 
ing with  his  sled,  and  a  load  of  wood  stands  ready  to  be  piled  away, 
unite  to  form  a  landscape  at  once  indicative  of  the  season  and  the 
country  :  the  tint  of  the  frozen  pool  and  the  hue  of  the  atmosphere  are 
given  with  much  truth  to  nature.  In  this  vicinity  Washington  made 
his  head-quarters  during  the  fearful  episode  of  our  revolutionary  strug- 
gle identified  with  Yalley  Forge  :  and  from  the  summit  of  this  abrupt 
and  lofty  mountain,  he  of^n  gazed  toward  New-York,  thirty  miles 
distant,  visible  on  a  clear  day.  With  how  many  months  of  weary 
and  intensely  anxious  vigil  is  that  bleak  and  isolated  observatory  asso- 
ciated ;  and  how  vividly  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  the  scanty 
and  famished  army  passed,  reappears  to  the  mind  while  contemplating 
the  scene  in  all  its  wintry  desolation !  An  entire  contrast  is  aijibrded 
by  a  view  of  Greenwood  Lake.  I  knew  it  belonged  to  New-Jersey, 
from  the  character  of  the  rocks,  familiar  to  all  who  have  wandered 
along  the  Passaic.  In  the  umbrageous  glen  Cropsey  has  passed  many 
a  dreamy  hour.  His  summer  studio  is  near  by.  Another  sketch  is 
quite  characteristic  of  the  region :  it  represents  an  inundated  valley 
over-grown  with  dead  trees,  whose  huge,  spectral  limbs  have  a  melan- 
choly fascination.  There  is  a  spirited  view  of  a  gorge  in  the  Catskills, 
wild  enough  to  charm  Salvator ;  a  shivered  tree  hangs  over  a  chasm, 
and  down  its  sides  of  gray  stone,  half-hid  by  a  thicket,  a  foaming  cascade 
is  dashing.  Those  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  will  recognize  the  clifli,  water,  and  sky  of  the  Genoese  territory 
in  the  masterly  scene  drawn  from  nature  there.  Cropsey  intends  re- 
visiting Europe  ;  and  amateurs  are  quite  secure  of  faithful  landscapes 
who  give  him  liberal  commissions.  That  large  canvas  is  outlined  with 
an  effective  picture  of  the  Roman  Forum ;  every  column  and  arch 
wears  a  grand  yet  familiar  look,  and  recals  the  delicious  spring  morn- 
ing when  I  watched  the  snail-like  excavators  with  their  children's  bar- 

*  Rkcsmtlt  gone  to  Tenneaseo,  where  hte  fkznily  reside, 
t  Sailed  for  Europe  in  May,  with  many  commlniona. 
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TOWS  and  indolent  motion,  and  the  solemn  nights  when  the  moon  glis- 
tened on  architrave  and  frieze,  and  memory  conjured  back  a  trium- 
phal procession  or  a  Ciceronian  discourse.  But  here  is  something 
nearer  home  :  a  beach  with  granite  ledges  and  a  high  cliff —  a  sea- 
ward peispective  and  the  green  billows  fringed  with  those  majestic, 
graceful,  half-transparent,  and  fair  figures  watching  the  beautiful 
scene  ;  that  curve  of  the  diore,  the  mould  of  that  rock,  the  outline  of 
the  clifi^  are  easily  recognized  :  it  is  the  favorite  trysting-place  of  lovers, 
the  delight  of  children  on  their  afternoon  walk,  the  goal  of  the  Sunday- 
evening  promenade  at  Newport  —  the  shore  below  the  *  Forty  Steps.' 
How  many  will  gaze  on  this  bit  of  coast-scenery  with  emotion.  More 
than  one  poet  has  sat  there  in  reverie ;  more  than  one  flirt  been  awed 
into  momentary  earnestness  by  the  limitless  expanse  of  wave  and  sky 
thence  stretching  before  her  fickle  eye ;  and  many  a  rosy-cheek  urchin 
has  gathered  bright  pebbles  there  and  wet  his  little  feet,  while  the 
nurse  listened,  forgetful  of  her  charge,  to  an  insinuating  coach-man. 
The  place,  too,  has  witnessed  rare  sport.  My  friend,  the  pastor,  Isaac 
Walton,  Jr.,  has  landed  on  the  slippery  ledge  many  a  giant  tautog, 
and  a  less  clerical  fisherman  grown  profane  as  he  jerked  his  broken 
hook  from  the  clinging  kelp,  or  waded  through  the  advancing  tide  to 
dry  land,  wift  nothing  but  bait  in  his  basket.  I  wonder  not  that  the 
humorist  who  used  to  wake  laughing  echoes  here  with  his  bon-mots, 
set  Cropsey  to  work  in  order  to  have  the  beach  and  its  environment 
reflect^  by  his  truth&l  pencil.  Magical  in  more  than  a  professional 
sense  is  the  scenic  limner.  During  this  half-hour  in  Cropsey's  studio, 
I  have  been  lured  to  Rome,  to  the  Gatskills  and  the  Passaic,  to  the 
Ramapo  Valley  and  to  Newport ;  and  each  locality,  beside  refireshing 
my  eye  with  natural  beauty,  has  wakened  fond  reminiscence.  Now 
let  us  knock  at  the  opposite  door,  and  see  what  Hicks*  is  about.  With 
the  recollection  of  his  miraculous  escape  from  the  hecatomb  of  victims 
th^  perished  by  the  railway  catastrophe  at  Norwalk,  it  was  delightful 
to  find  this  popular  artist  cheerily  directing  the  pencil  of  his  wife,  an- 
other survivor  of  that  tragic  scene.  What  a  contrast  between  their 
tasteful  occupation  and  quiet  studio,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  piti- 
less fate  which  overtook  so  many  of  their  companions  I  Hicks  is  a  fine 
eolorist.  Examine  that  head  of  a  stolid  burgher  of  Long-Island  ;  there 
is  little  in  feature  or  expression  for  an  artist  to  make  effective.  Yet 
this  want  is  atoned  for  by  the  consummate  skill  with  which  the  tints 
are  disposed.  One  is  reminded  of  Gilbert  Stuart.  Another  point,  in 
which  success  is  rare,  is  obvious  in  that  full-length,  so  well  drawn  and 
toned ;  the  figure  stands  firmly  and  easily.  How  seldom  can  this  be 
said  of  the  portraits  in  the  City-Hall !  Have  you  ever  been  to  Trenton- 
Falls  ?  If  so,  you  doubtless  remember  the  landlord  and  his  thriving 
family.  Here  they  are  very  cleverly  grouped  together,  one  leaning 
against  a  tree,  another  handling  his  gun  ;  one  playM,  another  contem- 
plative ;  and,  in  the  background,  through  a  leafy  vista,  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  rushing  water  :  the  likenesses  are  recognized  at  once  ; 
the  attitudes  are  natural  and  well  varied ;  and  there  is  a  pleasant 
■^  _^ — __^_^_— ^ 

♦  Jixst>p«zied  a  new  and  elegant  studio  near  the  Mercantile  Library,  Aetor  Place. 
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moral  atmosphere  and  unity  of  efiect  in  the  whole.  Some  fine  heads 
adorn  the  wall,  all  full  of  character  and  several  with  exquisite  flesh- 
tints  :  those  of  Halleck  and  Longfellow  are  remarkably  good.  Hicks 
well  deserves  the  fame  and  the  constant  and  lucrative  occupation  he 
has  won  as  a  portrait-painter. 

From  this  busy  limner,  whose  fresh  array  of  pictures  indicates  that 
every  passing  hour  brings  its  task,  let  us  turn  to  a  dreamer  who  lives 
in  the  past,  because  he  is  too  ideal  to  clutch  at  the  present.  Yet  if  ever 
a  man  had  the  true  artist  feeling,  the  genuine  sense  of  beauty  and 
poetic  conscience,  it  is  John  Cranch.'*'  I  know  this  from  many  a  col- 
loquy with  him  while  strolling  along  the  sunny  bank  of  the  Arno,  and 
through  his  acute  and  sympathetic  comments  in  the  Florence  galleries. 
He  used  to  make  beautiful  impromptu  studies  firom  Shakspeare.  He 
has  a  keen  perception  of  the  humor  and  the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  and 
could*  translate  them  daintily  with  pen  or  crayon.  He  is  one  of  those 
artists  who  should  live  in  Italy :  the  executive  is  subordinate  in  him 
to  the  imaginative.  I  found  Imn  copying  a  portrait :  it  was  that  of  a 
genuine  Italian  woman : 

'  HiAST  on  her  lips  and  soul  within  her  ejes. 
Soft  as  her  clime  and  sunny  as  her  skies.' 

He  was  doing  it  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  wishing  to  preserve  a  memo- 
rial so  characteristic.  I  remembered  an  old  man's  head,  a  Tuscan 
painter's  beard,  and  other  gleanings  from  that  Southern  land ;  and 
there  were  books  I  knew  at  a  glance  came  from  a  stall  in  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  in  Florence.  There  sat  Cranch,  intent  on  the  fine  outline 
of  the  handsome  Italian,  contentedly  touching  her  great  orbs  of  jet  with 
light,  and  tinting  her  softly-rounded  olive  cheeks  to  a  Fomarina  rich- 
ness :  the  same  reserved,  quiet,  and  genial  dreamer  as  years  ago  in 
Italy ;  never  satisfied  with  his  achievements,  full  of  sensibility  to  the 
claims  and  the  triumphs  of  art,  and  apparently  content  to  breathe  the 
air  made  vital  by  its  enchantments.  Some  of  our  wealthy  lovers  of 
Shakspeare  should  commission  this  artist  to  illustrate  a  scene  :  he 
would  do  it  with  zest  and  spirit.  Several  good  portraits  may  be  seen 
at  his  studio. 

There  is  something  in  Gray's  pictures  that  gives  one  the  feeling  of 
maturity,  one  of  the  most  rare  sensations  of  American  life.  A  refir^- 
ing  absence  of  the  crude,  the  glaring,  and  the  melo-dramatic  lends  a 
singular  charm  to  his  studio.  Here  is  something  like  mastery  ;  all  is 
not  experimental ;  and  we  feel  the  comfort  of  achievement  instead  ol 
the  unrest  of  endeavor.  How  clean  are  the  outlines  of  his  best  heads 
and  figures ;  no  attempts  at  evasion,  but  so  true  and  gracefully  drawn 
as  to  gratify  our  sense  of  exactitude  and  completeness.  Gray  is  what 
may  be  called  a  conservative  painter :  he  does  not  sacrifice  the  endxu:- 
ing  to  the  temporary.  His  subdued  tints  in  such  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  gaudy  hues  prevalent  in  our  streets  and  houses,  attract  the  eye  at 
once.  They  are  mellow,  and  linger  on  the  artistic  sense  as  old  wine  on 
the  palate  :  his  chiaro  oscuro  is  cften  exquisite  ;  some  of  his  portraits 

•  Now  eetablished  at  Waabiagton,  (D.  C.) 
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have  the  deep  clear  tone,  and  the  high  finish  which  are  the  distinction  of 
the  old  masters.  They  look  as  if  painted  to  last,  to  become  heir-looms 
and  domestic  treasures,  and  as  if  liiey  ought  to  he  hung  against  carved 
oak  panelings,  or  in  cabinets  sacred  to  meditation  and  illumined  by  a 
tempered  light.  There  is  a  sweet  autumnal  spell  often  radiated  from 
the  canvas  of  Gray.  It  may  be  a  fanciful  idea,  but  his  most  character- 
istic pictures  afiect  me  like  his  immortal  namesake's  verse  —  correct 
and  thoughtful  —  and  with  a  latent  rather  than  a  superficial  charm. 
On  his  easel  is  a  deftly-grouped  study  of  Hagar,  Ishmael,  and  the 
angel ;  what  a  strong  contrast,  yet  how  much  pure  harmony  in  the 
composition.  The  rigid  gaze  and  oriental  face  of  Hagar,  the  serial  posi- 
tion and  rich  blonde  of  the  heavenly  visitant,  the  bowed  form  and  pure 
tints  of  the  drooping  child ;  figures,  drapery,  color  and  grouping,  all 
betray  the  patient  and  skilfiil  artist  A  nude  figure  which  he  will 
turn  from  the  wall  at  your  bidding,  is  a  triumph  of  color  and  form. 
Note,  in  a  sympathetic  mood,  the  little  picture  called  *  Twilight  Mus- 
mgs ; '  how  cool  and  sweet  is  the  light,  how  graceM  the  loose-clad 
figure  ^  what  a  penserosa  attitude  ;  how  the  tessellated  pavement,  the 
duk-veined  wood,  the  vase,  the  open  window,  each  object  induces 
reverie  ;  and  how  admirably  is  the  tone  of  the  whole  in  accordance 
with  the  reflective  enjoyment  that  steals  from  the  lovely  countenance 
of  the  musing  girl !  The  London  critics  appreciated  this  picture.  The 
'  Peace  and  War,'  though  too  allegorical  for  popular  eflect,  has  many  of 
the  excellencies  of  drawing  and  color  and  expression  that  distinguish  this 
aooomplished  artist.  We  are  not  surprised  that  his  cabinet  portraits  are 
90  much  SQfught.  Many  of  them  are  gems  of  art,  and,  when  associated 
with  the  features  of  the  loved  and  lost,  must  become  greatly  endeared 
to  their  posBessors.  It  is  delightful  to  have  a  picture  adapted  by  its  size 
fi»  boudoir  or  drawing-room,  that  combines  the  attraction  of  mellow 
coknnng  and  high  finish  with  the  personal  associations  of  a  family 
portr&it.- 

One  is  sure  to  find  good  bits  of  Southern  scenery  at  the  studio  of 
Richards :  a  native  of  Carolina,  he  knows  her  live-oaks,  streams,  and 
evngieens  by  heart ;  and  has  recently  given  excellent  proof  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  nature  in  her  most  picturesque  American  forms,  by  the 
articles  written  and  illustrated  by  him  in  Harper's  Magazine.  Lake 
Greoige,  the  Juniata  river,  and  Vermont  mountains,  have  been  favorite 
and  wdl-studied  subjects  with  him.  He  is  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
scenic  phases  of  the  difierent  States  of  the  Union,  having  passed  many 
sommert  in  sketching  their  respective  features.  He  has  a  large  number 
of  studieB,  some  of  patches  of  woodland,  some  of  forest  streams,  and 
othess  1^  ihe  details  of  landscape,  plants,  stcmes,  and  individual  trees. 
With  thii  suggestive  material,  and  his  own  fertile  invention,  Richards  is 
constantly  at  work  upon  original  compositions,  some  of  which  are  quite 
poetical  as  well  as  correct.  Here  is  a  large  canvas  with  the  purple 
haze  of  the  Indian  summer ;  on  a  cliff  over-hanging  a  deep,  broad  vale, 
ecfveted  with  vari^ated  foliage,  and  a  golden-tinted  atmosphere,  sleeps 
an  abor^^inal  chid*  dreaming  of  his  paradise ;  which  thus  mystically 
looms  to  the  ^e  from  this  '  digal  of  time.'     The  most  subtle  and  gor- 
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geous  efiects  of  an  American  antumn  are  given  with  rare  beauty  and  im- 
prcBsiyenesB. 

Ehninger*8  etchings  illustrative  of '  Dolph  Heyliger,'  and  *  The  Bridge 
of  Sighs/  executed  five  or  six  years  ago,  showed  a  decided  talent 
for  expression,  and  an  executive  facility  that  quite  warranted  him  in 
adopting  the  vocation  of  an  artist.  Mindful  of  ^ese  signs  of  promise,  I 
sought  Uie  young  draughtsman  with  an  eager  desire  to  behold  what  he 
had  acccMnplished  during  the  interval  passed  abroad.  My  best  antici- 
pations were  more  than  realized,  Not  only  has  he  proved  a  faithful 
student  of  the  elements  of  his  art,  but  has  attained  a  degree  of  practical 
skill,  and  manifested  an  individuality  rarely  achieved  in  so  brief  a 
period.  Wisely  devoting  himself  to  drawing  under  the  eye  of  a 
thoroughly  educated  French  artist,  he  has  avoided  the  careless  habits 
and  incomplete  discipline  which  so  hamper  and  limit  the  success  of 
most  of  our  young  painters.  Some  of  Ehninger^s  figures  are  outlined  and 
foreshortened  with  the  correctness  of  an  adept ;  one  can  see  in  {hem  a 
well-drilled  hand  ;  but  what  is  still  more  pleasant  to  recognize,  he 
knows  how  to  seize  on  the  principles  of  expression.  His  forms  and 
faces  have  a  decided  meaning  ;  there  is  positive  character  in  nis  pic- 
tures. Somewhat  of  these  traits  might  have  been  confidently  predicted 
from  the  merit  of  his  earlj^  sketches.  They  are  finely  toned ;  he 
knows  the  value  of  neutral  tmta  ;  and  manages  light  and  shade  with  a 
most  pleasing  efiect.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  somewhat  hackneyed  sub- 
ject, *  The  Yankee  Peddler,'  but  there  is  nothing  Yankee  in  it  but  the 
subject ;  a  patient  handling  and  an  expressive  significance  are  manifest ; 
nothing  crude,  hasty,  or  extravagant.  Look  at  ^e  tWo  girls  examining 
a  piece  of  ,stufi*;  how  characteristic  the  faces  and  attitudes  !  See  the 
baby  stretch  over  its  mother's  shoulder  (while  she  bargains  for  the 
cofiee-mill  held  temptingly  up  by  the  peddler,)  and  strives  to  reach  the 
trumpet  the  little  brotber  holds  to  his  lips :  what  mature  and  wise 
arrangement ;  mark  the  boy's  features  in  the  shadow  of  his  hat,  and 
the  heads  of  the  horses ;  they  are  full  of  truth  and  character ;  the  general 
artistic  efiect  is  almost  too  good  for  a  subject  of  {his  class  ;  though  very 
apt  in  their  treatment,  a  higher  range  is  more  appropriate  for  the  artist. 
There,  for  instance,  is  a  gem  ;  it  is  only  a  *  New-England  Farm- Yard  ; ' 
but  were  I  exiled  to  the  tropics  or  Southern  Europe,  this  picture  would 
symbolize  my  country  to  imagination  and  memory.  A  negro-boy  is 
watering  a  horse  at  an  old  mossy  trough ;  down  the  road  a  woman  is 
slowly  driving  a  cow  toward  the  gate  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  yard  are 
four  barn-yard  fowls.  Such  are  iSie  simple  materials.  Note  them  in 
detail.  The  boy  is  one  of  those  sable  anomalies  found  about  New-Eng- 
land farms,  that  once  known  can  hardly  be  forgotten :  his  action  and 
face  are  inimitable  ;  the  horse  is  excellent,  drawn  and  colored  to  the 
life,  its  individuality  and  its  breed  recognized  at  a  glance ;  the  ejqpres- 
sion  of  the  face  singularly  true  to  nature  ;  then  the  fowls,  how  exactly 
they  look  as  we  see  them  every  summer-day  from  the  window  of  our 
rural  domicile ;  it  is  not  merely  that  attitude,  form,  and  plumage  are 
given  with  precision,  but  the  natural  language  of  the  birds  is  preserved  : 
one  is  reminded  of  Hawthorne's  graphic  description  of  the  Pyncheon 
fowls,  only  Ehninger's  are  less  antiquated  and  in  better  condition. 
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How  sweetly  falls  the  afternoon's  mellow  light  adown  the  vista  of  the 
adjacent  road,  and  over  the  fireshly-tinted  fore-ground.  Some  of  the 
most  natural  points  <j^  the  Flemish  gchool  are  evident.  Four  little 
studies  of  costume  and  character,  French  in  suhject,  and  daintily  ex- 
ecuted, suggest  that  the  artist  would  excel  in  the  sphere  to  which  New- 
ton and  L^e  have  given  popularity.  His  forte  is  genre.  A  small 
picture  on  panel  has  a  finish  and  expression  that  would  charm  a  vir- 
tuoso. It  represents  a  youth  killed  in  a  duel,  and  his  greyhoimd  regard- 
ing his  body ;  a  dusky  chamber  with  antique  appointments,  a  richly- 
dressed  form  stretched  on  the  floor,  a  bloody  rapier  and  a  dog  are  the 
objects  depicted  ;  but  the  look  of  the  animal,  the  dead  face,  the  chiaro 
oscuro  a^ct  one  like  Mrs.  Radclifle's  night-scenes,  or  an  episode  of  Frois- 
sart.  My  eye  is  irresistibly  attracted  by  a  small  landscape  ;  a  cart  whose 
Gallic  origm  is  self-evident,  drawn  by  horses  of  equally  obvious  Norman 
breed,  a  woman  seated  on  the  top  of  her  load,  with  the  well-known 
dress  of  a  French  peasant,  a  man  in  a  blouse  walking  beside  the  team, 
a  seaward  view  stretching  from  a  treeless  coast,  on  &e  bank  of  which 
rises  a  picturesque  mill,  unite  to  form  a  scene  that  recals  my  day's  ride 
on  the  top  of  the  diligence,  from  Havre  to  Rouen,  when  every  object 
was  novel,  and  I  knew,  for  the  first  time,  what  it  was  to  be  a  stranger 
in  afinreign  land.  This  is  a  perfect  bit  of  Normandy  ;  not  an  object  or 
efieet  but  tells  the  same  story :  a  thunder-cloud,  half-irradiated  with 
sunshine,  pours  a  rich  though  subdued  light  over  the  prospect.  It  is 
seldom  that  so  many  evidences  of  versatile  ability  and  genuine  feeling 
in  art  greet  us  in  the  studio  of  so  young  a  painter  ;  and  we  have  lin- 
gered there  only  to  enjoy.  The  class  of  pictures  in  which  Ehninger  ex- 
eels  is  adapted,  by  the  simplicity  of  the  subjects  and  their  size,  to  our 
drawing-rooms.  The  'Needle  and  the  Sword,'  or,  'The  Lady  at  an 
Embroide^  Frame,'  and  the  other,  '  A  Man  examining  a  Foil,'  etc., 
are  gems  in  their  way,  and  it  is  unjust  to  this  artist's  manifest  and 
qiecial  genius,  that  he  should  give  so  much  time  to  bank-note  vig- 
nettes, excellent  as  they  are. 

It  is  well  to  consider  if  there  be  any  thing  ridiculous  in  one's  manner 
or  appearance  before  coming  within  the  scope  of  Barley's  vision.  If 
your  nose  is  retroussez  or  pointed,  your  figure  dumpy,  or  the  way  in 
which  you  try  to  be  agreeable,  slightly  exaggerated,  the  quick  percep- 
tion and  ready  crayon  of  Darley  may  transform  you  into  such  a  nasal 
individuality,  such  an  incarnated  dump,  or  absurd  exquisite  that  whoever 
ODoe  beholds  the  sketch,  will  ever  after  involimtarily  laugh  at  the  sight 
of  yon  even  at  a  funeral.  Lord  Brougham  said  that  the  idea  of  his  life 
b^tig  writt^i  by  Campbell,  the  biography  of  the  Chancellors,  added  to 
the  botroTB  of  death ;  and  the  idea  of  being  caricatured  by  Darley,  may 
well  add  to  a  sensitive  man's  horrors  of  life.  How  many  worthy  indi- 
viduals whom  I  would  fain  approach  with  respect,  or  at  least  courteous 
interest,  has  this  wizard's  pencil  made  for  ever  grotesque  to  my  mind  s 
eye  !  There  is  one  who  has  become,  to  my  consciousness,  only  a  walk- 
ing proboscis,  whose  nose  I  was  not  ever  aware  of  until  I  saw  it  out- 
hned  by  Darley ;  another  whose  real  features  I  can  never  detect, 
because  of  the  emphatic  smirk  with  which  the  same  magician  has  in- 
vested his  face ;  and  a  third  who  never  looks  to  me  as  if  he  stood  on 
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terra  firmay  but  appears  like  a  galvaxiized  dumpling  bouncing  on  an  im- 
aginary Bteed  ;  and  tbeee  transformaticms  being  based  on  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  parties,  have  just  enough  truth  to  be  broadly  hinted  by 
their  ordinary  appearance,  and  thus  tiie  funny  Snage  and  the  real  per- 
scm  are  indissolubly  mingled  to  the  fancy.  Two  or  three  lines  suffice 
Darley  to  metamorphose  his  fellow-creatures  while  he  preserves  their 
identity.  I  recognized  instantly  one  of  his  portraits,  although  nothing 
was  represented  but  the  hind-quarters  and  die  back  of  a  pair  of  legs. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  result  when  this  facility  and  characteristic  lim- 
ning is  applied  to  iilustrate  graphic  verbal  description.  The  artist  not 
only  re-produoes  but  often  transcends  or  satirizes  the  author's  concep- 
tion. It  is  no  wonder  that  so  clever  and  prolific  a  draughtsman  is  beset 
by  the  publishers  ;  his  free,  significant,  and  original  sketches  will  give  a 
zest  to  any  book.  He  makes  one  realize  how  ironical,  acute,  observant, 
and  natural  it  is  possible  to  be  with  no  instrument  but  a  lead-pencil ;  he 
teUs  a  stor^  with  a  dash,  reveals  a  character  by  a  curve,  and  embodies 
an  expression  with  two  or  three  dots.  It  is  l)«tter  than  a  comedy  to 
look  over  his  sketch-book ;  he  needs  no  cofiee  and  pistols  for  two,  but 
makes  a  palpable  hit  at  his  adversary  with  a  pen-stroke.  That  is  more 
fatal  to  dignity,  if  not  to  life,  than  a  sword-thrust  It  is  well  that 
with  such  a  power  to  annoy,  Darley  has  a  noble  spirit ;  it  is  only  those 
who  provoke  his  gift  that  he  impales,  or  those  who  are  really  such  a  re- 
flection on  humanity  that  thev  are  worth  preserving  as  specimens  of 
nature's  journeymen's  work :  his  talent  for  caricature  is  usually  elicited 
by  an  amiable  cont^t  of  wit  with  his  brother-artists,  or  made  the  legi- 
timate medium  of  a  deserved  reproof  of  intolerable  afiectation  or  ovot- 
whelming  conceit :  he  only  shoots  at  fair  game.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  Barley's  mind.  He  holds  a  master's  pencil,  and  cui  do  justice 
to  the  most  earnest  and  pathetic  sentiment.  Witness  some  of  his 
elaborate  compositions,  his  beautiful  designs,  his  finished  heads  and 
groups  ;  and  eq>ecially  that  work  of  true  genius,  the  illustrations  of 
Judd's  story  of  Margaret.  We  have  had  nodiing  in  this  style  of  art,  to 
compare  with  the  exquisite  and  impressive  drawings  in  which  Darley 
has  embodied  his  sense  of  the  beauty,  power,  and  truth  of  that  remark- 
able ficticm.  Were  the  execution  of  the  novel  as  classic  as  its  material 
is  original  and  profound,  these  illustrations,  like  those  of  Flayman, 
would  have  a  world-wide  celebrity. 

At  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Nineteenth  street,  is  the  studio  of 
Samuel  Lawrence,  an  English  artist.  His  peculiar  merit  is  that  of 
seizing  the  essential  character  of  an  individual  and  giving  its  predomi- 
nent  eicpression  in  a  portrait.  In  this  r^ard  he  has  few  equals.  Wit- 
ness his  head  of  Rogers  the  poet,  through  whose  age-stricken  features 
gleam  the  benign  msdom  and  fastidious  taste  that  breathe  from  the 
*  Pleasures  of  Memcnry ; '  or  that  of  Carlyle,  whose  prominent  brow  and 
thoughtful  attitude  be^ak  the  earnest  antagonist  of  shams ;  or  the 
dreamy  face  of  the  Howadji ;  the  keen  eye  of  Bancroft ;  the  express- 
ive look  of  Longfellow ;  the  ideal  air  of  Tennyson ;  the  lofly  cra- 
nium of  Henry  James,  and  the  Vandyke-like  portrait  of  G.  H.  Cal- 
vert. In  each  of  these  well-known  men,  and  in  the  '  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment' of  many  others  of  the  gifted  and  the  fair,  is  at  once  visible 
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the  characteristic  both  of  lineament,  of  mind  and  of  disposition.  In- 
Taluable  to  friends  are  such  intellectnal  reflections  of  the  loved  and 
honored;  while  crayon  drawings  thus  strongly  outlined  and  indivi- 
dually expressive,  are  the  best  of  all  for  transfer  to  steel,  copper,  or  stone. 
Here  we  are  in  one  of  those  spacious  avenues  projected  by  the  sagar 
cious  counsel  of  Govemeur  Morris,  which  rpdeem  this  metropolis ;  a 
glance  suffices  to  convince  us  that  it  is  not  the  fashionable  one:  a 
railroad-car  glides  along  the  centre  ;  plain,  substantial  brick  dwellings 
line  the  way  ;  provision,  dry-goods,  grocery-shops,  Ibnn  the  basement- 
range  ;  the  street,  though  broad,  has  a  most  provincial  and  trading 
look ;  even  an  old  Dutdi  gable  would  be  a  relief  to  the  eye  ;  but  only 
monotonous,  unadorned  fronts,  and  flaunting  ells  of  woollen  and  chintz, 
or  huge  quarters  of  pork,  vary  the  perspective.  Yet  even  in  this  impio- 
turesque  thoroughfare,  we  discover  an  artist  Bing  at  that  yellow  door 
where  the  plate  is  inscribed  with  the  musical  appellative  of  Eugenic 
Latilla^  ;  by  his  velvet  coat  and  straggling  beard,  giving  a  Vandyke  air 
to  the  figure,  we  should  know  him  anywhere  for  a  painter ;  and  here 
he  IB  established  in  the  Sixth  Avenue,  a  man  that  has  fraternized 
with  some  of  the  best  artists  of  the  day,  lectured  to  his  English  students, 
presided  at  meetings  of  the  British  Institution,  and  after  a  long  sojourn 
in  Italy,  brings  to  the  new  world  his  versatile  ability  and  wide  experi- 
ence. Latilla  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Freeman.  He  executed  in  Flor- 
ence a  series  of  fine  linear  etchings  on  steel  illustrative  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  passages  in  original  characters  of  his  own  inven- 
^aa  richly  illuminated.  This  elegant  volume  is  a  gem  of  its  kind  ;  the 
heads,  figures,  and  grouping  are  in  a  chaste  style,  and  abound  in  devo- 
tional feeling.  Fortunately  the  plates  are  retained  by  the  artist,  and 
several  copies  of  the  wrak  have  been  disposed  of  to  lovers  of  Christian  art 
in  this  country.'  Haydon  once  addressed  a  letter  to  Latilla  commencing : 
'My  dear  Fresco  Master  ; '  and  it  is  in  this  branch  that  he  excels ;  two 
boiMes  in  this  city  bear  witness  to  his  superior  taste  and  execution  in 
fresco  painting ;  and  the  wond^  is,  that  this  beautiful  method  of  decor- 
ation is  not  more  generally  adopted ;  whoever  contemplates  such  an  ex- 
periment will  do  well  to  consult  Latilla.  He  has  also  studied  archi- 
teeture  with  much  success,  and  has  planned  a  modified  Gothic  remark- 
Mj  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  country  :  we  hope  an  opportunity  will 
be  grant^  him  to  exhibit  his  designs  in  the  shape  of  a  public  building : 
the  style  would  prove  very  eSisctive  in  church  architecture.  As  a  por- 
trait-painter his  skill  and  taste  are  excellent :  witness  that  lovely  lace 
over  the  fire-place  ;  it  is  one  of  those  fair  and  delicate  English  girls 
who  seek  the  mild  skies  of  Italy,  and  bloom  there  in  exotic  beauty  :  it 
was  painted  in  Florence  where  the  lady's  family  reside.  Opposite  is 
an  elaborate  historical  painting,  the  subject  biblicid,  which  gained  the 
approbation  of  capital  judges  in  London.  This  artist  has  just  finished 
the  portraits  of  fifty  of  the  most  eminent  American  clergymen,  taken 
ficom  daguerreotypes,  of  cabinet  mze,  and  intended  for  a  large  engraving, 
which  will  doubtless  be  exceedingly  popular.  The  truth  of  these  por- 
traits is  extraordinary  ;  indeed,  I^lilla  never  fails  to  catch  the  expres- 
sicm  of  his  sitters ;   and  his  time  has  been  mainly  occupied  since  his 

*  Now  estabUshed  •■  a  rural  architect  in  a  neighboring  county. 
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arrival,  in  this  most  lucrative  branch  of  art  What  a  fine  head  is  that 
Greek  of  Malta,  near  the  window  !  Latilla  has  proved  of  signal  benefit 
to  the  School  of  Design,  lately  established  in  this  city.  His  instruction 
already  bears  fruit,  in  the  well-executed  wood-engravings  of  the  most 
advanced  pupils ;  his  benevolent  sympathies,  as  well  as  his  artistic  in- 
telligence, have  been  unlisted  in  this  philanthropic  scheme.  But 
knowing  as  we  do,  his  varied  abilities,  we  hope  to  see  his  graceful 
designs  in  the  higher  class  of  our  publications,  and  a  public  edifice 
erected  according  to  his  truly  original  plans,  and  internally  decorated  in 
his  genuine  fresco  style.  He  has  lately  devoted  himself  to  rural  archi- 
tecture, and  for  that  purpose  contemplates  a  permanent  residence  in 
the  country.  All  who  are  familiar  with  the  biography  of  Campbell, 
are  aware  of  the  poet's  idiosyncrasy  analogous  to  l^at  of  Goethe,  a  sen- 
timent for  childh(X)d,  not  as  psychological  as  that  of  Wordsworth,  but 
having  all  the  character  of  an  individual  attachment  This  beautiful 
trait  seems  quite  appropriateto  the  author  of  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope  ; '  it 
was  not,  however,  entirely  the  result  of  his  ideal  and  sensitive  nature, 
but  doubtless  gained  emphasis  from  his  domestic  misfortunes ;  in  the 
prime  of  life  he  was  deprived  of  those  enjoyments  which  a  home  yields, 
and  on  which  his  heart  was  singularly  dependent.  One  day  Campbell 
entered  the  house  of  a  friend  and  was  instantly  magnetized  by  the  por- 
trait of  a  child  that  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  drawing-room  ;  it  was 
one  of  those  bright,  winsome  faces  that  appeal  irresistibly  to  ihe  sense 
of  beauty.  The  poet  was  eager  in  his  inquiries  as  to  the  history  of  the 
picture,  and  learned  that  it  was  borrowed  firom  the  artist,  and  a  gen- 
uine likeness  of  his  little  girl.  He  could  not  rest  until  his  friend  pro- 
mised to  obtain  for  him  the  refusal  of  the  work ;  then  he  desired  an 
introduction  to  the  painter,  and  when  the  portrait  became  his  own,  he 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  beautiful  child,  who  immediately 
became  an  object  of  the  most  enthusiastic  interest ;  he  visited  her  with 
the  regularity  and  the  devoti<»i  of  a  lover ;  and  to  her  were  addressed 
the  ardent  *  Lines  to  a  Child,*  in  his  poems.  The  head  that  accompanies 
them,  in  the  illustrated  edition  is  engraved  from  the  portrait ;  the 
painter  was  Latilla,  and  the  original  is  his  daughter,  whom  I  have  seen 
there  by  the  fireside,  (and  could  trace  the  resemblance  clearly  in  the  eyes,) 
subsequently  the  fair  bride  of  a  clergyman,  and  whose  early  death  hus- 
band and  parents  now  unceasingly  mourn.  With  this  charming  episode 
of  artistlife,  we  must,  for  the  present,  take  leave  of  the  New-Yoric  artists. 


N  I  OH  T. 

I HVAB  b«1ow  on  the  payement 

The  fklling  of  ptaelog  feet, 
And  a  ray  from  a  atranger's  lantern 

Cornea  ap  from  the  lonely  street, 
And  moTea,  like  a  ghost,  through  my  chamber, 

60  silently  and  so  fleet 

It  b  gone,  and  I  am  sitting 

Alone  in  my  dtf  kened  room ; 
And  a  gleam  flits  throngb  my  spirit, 

Then  leaves  it  in  grief  and  gloom ; 
For  I  think  of  my  boyhood's  darling, 

And  then  of  hw  marble  tomb. 
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THE        NAMELESS        RIVEB. 

Now  azure  as  the  crystal  air, 

Now  like  imaullied  snowSi 
In  jonder  valley,  BhiniDg  there^ 

A  nameless  river  flows. 

Adown  the  rocks  in  light  cascades 

It  pours  its  floods  of  song : 
Through  fragrant  fields  and  silent  shades 

Its  waters  wind  along. 

Flowers  blossom  on  the  rock-crowned  hills 
Whence  its  fair  currents  glide, 
And  over-hang  the  wood-land  rills 
That  swell  its  stately  tide. 

Serene  its  radiant  waters  flow 

In  shadows  calm  and  deep, 
Where  pine  and  cone-like  cedars  grow, 

And  bending  willows  weep : 

Beautiful  flowers  its  banks  adorn ; 

Its  waves  are  lily-crowned ; 
And  harvests  of  the  emerald  com  , 

Swell  o^er  the  plains  around. 

Tet  not  for  this  for  evermore 

I  love  its  silvery  tide : 
My  steadfast,  peerless  IsmOBB 

Dwells  on  the  river-side  1 

Upon  its  grassy  banks  at  noon, 

lake  one  in  dreams  astray, 
I  listen  to  the  tremulous  tune 

The  gliding  waters  play. 

Still  unto  her  my  spirit  leans, 

When  by  the  river's  side, 
Mid  fragrant  flowers  and^ever-greens, 

I  walk  at  even-tide. 

I  loiter  by  its  waves  at  night. 
Through  shadowy  vales  afar, 

With  visions  ideal  of  delight^ 
Entranced  as  lovers  are. 

With  tremulous  stars  the  waters  shine. 
Like  old,  enchanted  streams: 

Beneath  Jier  lattice,  wreathed  with  vine, 
They  murmur  while  she  dreams. 

Flow  on,  thou  nameless  river !  flow, 

In  beauty  to  the  sea : 
My  heart  is  on  your  waves  of  snow, 
My  love  flows  on  with  thee  I 

Thy  silent  waves  to  me  no  more 
Like  nameless  waters  glide : 

I  name  thee  fVom  my  Isidore^ 
Who  dwells  upon  thy  side. 
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ACROSS        THE        STREET. 


■  T     WtX^tAM     a .     Ot.AB»m. 

AoBOSS  the  Street  you  sit  and  sing ; 

The  song,  but  not  your  face,  I  know  : 
It  ifl  a  sweet,  familiar  thing ; 

I  heard  it  first,  oh  1  long  aga 
Between  the  curtains'  envious  shade 

Sometimes  I  see  your  figure  pass, 
And  now  and  then  a  ringlet  strayed, 

As  you  stoop  forward,  dims  the  glass. 

Between  us  clamor  Traffic's  din, 

The  crash  of  wheels,  the  tramp  of  feet ; 
Men  go  and  oome,  their  ears  withhi 

Steal  not  your  singing,  soil  and  sweet ; 
But  o'er  the  whole,  thy  simple  song 

A  viewless,  airy  bridge  has  thrown, 
On  which  my  heart,  above  the  throng, 

Goes  over  where  you  sit  alone. 

Sh3g  on :  I  cannot  see  your  face. 

If  'tis  like  one  that  Memory  owns. 
Were  it  but  near  me  I  might  traced 

Some  likeness,  for  your  liquid  tones 
But  mimic  hers,  who,  in  the  eves 

Of  summers  fled,  sang  sweet  as  thou : 
The  curl  that  o*er  thy  temple  waves 

Seems  brown,  like  those  that  swept  her  brow. 

Sing  on :  I  know  each  loving  word. 

Though  here  they  steal  but  faint  and  low. 
My  heart,  with  tender  memories  stirred, 

Spells  each,  ere  from  your  lips  they  flow : 
Would  I  could  see  the  hand  that  sweeps 

In  music  o'er  those  answering  strings, 
For  now,  no  more  my  passion  sleeps, 

No  more  *t  is  you — another  sings. 

Sing  on :  perhaps  a  stranger  here, 

Your  heart  revisits  home  in  song. 
The  absent,  yearned  for  and  how  dear. 

Perchance  in  fSemcy  round  you  throng: 
Your  lips,  that  bid  those  numbers  rise 

Have  thrilled,  it  may  be,  at  love's  kiss ; 
And,  longing  for  the  &r-off  eyes. 

You  sing  away  an  hour  like  this. 

Sing  on :  I  too  am  dreaming.    Thou 

Hast  filled  a  stranger's  heart  wi^  joy. 
0  wondrous  song  and  singer !  now 

Ye  make  me  once  again  a  boy. 
Blue  eyes  light  up  this  lonely  room, 

Soft  hands  lie,  light  of  touch,  in  mine, 
She  comes  in  beauty's  deathless  bloom ; 

Her  lips  are  singing,  and  not  thine! 
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The  song  has  ceased,  the  charm  has  fled, 

E'en  while  its  gloiy  brightest  shone, 
And  comes  the  clamorous  din  instead, 

And  I  am  sitting  here  alona 
Sweet  singer  I  soon  perhaps  jon  go 

Where  all  your  heart  has  been  so  long ; 
I  would  that  jou  might  sometimes  know 

How  well  one  listened  to  your  aong. 
May  82,  1B56. 
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PAFBB    TWBLFTH. 


Active  Bervice  in  the  field  is  a  powerful  antidote  to  sickness  of  many 
kinds,  as  experience  fully  taught  us.  With  the  change  from  the  ex- 
citement of  the  firay  and  the  rout  to  the  monotonous  drag  of  mere  guard 
and  police  duty,  came  a  host  of  maladies  no  less  dangerous  than  the 
battle-storm.  Many  who  had  harmlessly  traversed  intrenchments,  and 
clambered  over  ramparts  with  as  light  hearts  as  if  scaling  nimnery- 
walls,  now  fell  sick  and  died.  The  reason  was  obvious.  There  was 
altogether  too  much  time  for  reflection.  Some  sought  a  refuge  in  the 
wine-cnp,  or  in  absorbing  games  of  chance  which  made  them  nabobs 
and  beggars  within  an  hour  :  some  were  of  a  studious  turn,  and  they 
ransacked  all  the  receptacles  and  store-houses  of  aboriginal  lore,  and 
read  all  the  books,  and  conned  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  meagre  pub- 
lic libraries ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  gentlemen  composing  Uncle 
Samoers  forces  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  employed  themselves  in  a  myriad 
of  ways,  with  but  one  object  in  view ;  and  that  object  was  the  kiUing 
of  Time.  In  return  for  the  civility,  the  old  white-beard,  with  his  hour- 
^asB  and  scythe,  killed  many  of  them.  They  who  had  sought  a  lotus- 
tree,  that  could  induce  oblivion  of  their  native  land,  found  one  that 
made  them  forgetful  of  that  as  weU  as  all  else  beside ;  for  its  roots 
struck  deep — into  the  grave. 

There  is  a  celebrated  national  song  of  Switzerland,  which  is  said  to 
overpowCT  the  soldier  in  foreign  lands,  as  like  joy-bells  it  falls  in  sweet 
tones  upon  his  ear.  Such  images  of  peace,  home,  and  domestic  felicity 
does  it  conjure  up,  that  it  causes  home-sickness ;  and  the  government 
into  whose  service  the  mountaineer  has  entered  forbids  the  song  imder 
severe  penalties.  It  is  wise  to  do  so.  Heimweh,  the  ardent  and  pas- 
sionate longing  for  home  that  impels  to  desertion  or  suicide,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  him.  The  maladie  du  pays  of  the  Frenchman,  and  nostalgia 
(as  medical  men  disguise  the  horrid  name  of  home-sickness^  when  they 
dare  not  qpeak  it  plainly)  both  mean  the  yearning  of  the  soul  for  the 
household  smiles  and  looks  of  love  that  the  humblest  home  can 
supjdy.  *  Home  !  home,  sweet  home  I '  was  with  us  tacitly  proscribed ; 
and  when  any  sick  man  was  heard  humming  that  air  it  was  a  pretty 
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gore  indication  that  he  was  on  a  quick  march  for  his  long  home.  I  am 
going  to  tell  of  an  attack  of  a  malady  that  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
clime  or  race ;  and  it  may  be  one  that  is  not  unfamiliar  to  some  readers 
of  this. 

The  name  of  the  firm  friend  of  our  mess,  who  is  now  to  be  introduced, 
must  for  this  purpose  be  supposed  to  be  Rocket.  Gifted  with  an  exqui- 
site taste  for  music,  and  various  other  accomplishments  that  made  him 
a  desirable  companion,  abounding  in  good-humor,  and  uniting  a  gentle 
spirit  and  a  gallant  heart,  (by  no  means  a  rare  combination,)  he  had 
all  the  qualifications  for  the  position  of  leader  in  fim,  frolic,  and  the 
more  refined  conviyialities  of  a  mess.  Hie  fault  was  partially  mine 
that  he,  the  silver-tongued,  merry-hearted  fellow,  so  fell  away  from  his 
high  estate  as  to  become  the  antipodes  of  himself.  Hocket  had  been 
wont  to  boast  a  fireedom  from  those  troublesome  things  called  nerves ; 
and  all  who  witnessed  his  easy,  unflurried  carriage  in  the  hour  of  fiery 
trial,  when  the  rasp  of  the  sabre  as  it  leaped  from  the  scabbard  inspired 
with  additional  courage,  and  shots  buzzed  round  like  wasps  ;  they,  I  say, 
who  then  saw  him  were  more  than  half-inclined  to  corroborate  his  as- 
sertion of  having  been  bom  without  nerves.  Now,  an  internal  flame 
forced  from  him  an  admission  to  the  contrary.  He  who  had  ever  been 
ready  and  able  to  transfuse  his  own  jovfulness  into  others,  and  who 
could  revive  the  languid,  bent-down  spirit,  now  had  no  excess  of  cheer- 
fulness, nay,  sometimes  needed  a  Helping  prop  in  his  moments  of  de- 
spondency. His  mental  malady  left  its  trace  upon  the  physical  system. 
One  absorbing  theme  made  him  apparently  insensible  to  any  thing  but 
the  mechanical  routine  of  duty.  He  had  been  smitten  to  the  core  by 
a  weapon  whose  wound  when  earnestly  given  will  never  fully  heal  : 
but  it  took  a  long  time,  weeks,  months,  to  develop  the  e^ts  of  my 
indiscreetness  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

To  divert  Rocket  from  that  which  was  preying  upon  his  mind,  I  felt 
bound  to  exert  myself,  having  even  then,  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the 
disease,  a  suspicion  of  its  real  cause.  We  went  together  for  a  ride  on 
the  beautiful  public  promenade  called  the  Paseo.  That  ought  to  cheer 
him  if  any  thing  could.  Generally  on  a  fine  day  it  is  frequented  by  thou- 
sands of  carriages,  horsemen,  and  pedestrians ;  but  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  neighboring  city  by  our  troops  it  was  never  uncomfortably 
thronged  by  the  fashionables.  The  cabdlleros,  having  shed  their  coat- 
tails,  appeared  on  horseback  in  jackets  richly  embroidered  in  silk,  or 
gold,  or  silver-lace,  and  plentifully  bespangled  with  shining  metal  but- 
tons ;  loose-flowing  crimson  scarfe  girded  their  waists ;  trowsers  slashed 
up  the  side  of  the  leg,  and  wide-rimmed  sombreros  vn^  silver  or  golden 
cord  twisted  round  them,  completed  the  principal  parts  of  their  usually 
elegant  yet  sometimes  gaudy  costume.  But  then  their  magnificent  horse- 
furniture,  with  the  saddle  that  cost  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  equipment  no  less  dashing,  drew  the  gaze  of  vulgar  curiosity 
from  the  rider  to  his  steed.  Not  imfrequently  could  be  seen  gay  parties 
of  caballeros  and  their  lady-loves  in  the  enjoyment  of  equestrian  ex- 
ercises, a  recreation  to  which  the  gentler  sex  of  that  country  are  quite 
partial  One  cannot  fail  to  compare  it  with  Calmuck  courtship  on 
horseback,  where  the  lady,  if  she  fancy  her  pursuer,  may  allow  herself 
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to  be  caught  and  made  a  bride.  We  had,  however,  seen  the  ladies  to 
mnch  greater  advantage  in  Puebla,  where  foreign  fashions  had  not  per- 
verted the  simplicity  of  the  native  taste.  The  ladies  of  a  Pueblan  ca- 
valcade seem  not  to  sit  less  firmly  than  do  their  companions  of  coarser 
mould  ;  and  the  alacrity  with  which  the  laughing  Poblanitas  would 
join  in  a  contest  of  speed  attested  their  entire  freedom  from  fear. 
There  was  no  rolling  off  like  a  dumpling  with  them,  a  feat  which 
(with  all  due  respect  be  it  said)  marked  the  first  attempts  in  equitation 
of  certain  I  wot  of.  The  firmness  in  the  saddle  which  is  so  peculiar  to 
the  senoritas  is  easily  explained.  Fond  as  they  are  of  a  prmnenade  a 
cheval,  their  liking  is  for  the  manner  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  and  Ma- 
dame Fanny  K.  B ;  for  the  side-saddle  is  deemed  an  innovation 

not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  land  where  squeamishness  and  false  delicacy 
are  contemned.  The  graceful  long  riding-dress  precludes  an  undue 
display  of  ankle.  This  is  an  item  worthy  the  consideration  of  our 
more  refined  modem  reformers  (!)  who  seek  to  disclose  their  extreme 
beauty  of  formation  by  wearing  a  short  costume  d  la  mandarin.  Let 
those  strong-minded  feminines  who  are  not  so  lamentably  low,  ignorant, 
and  stupid  as  to  suppose  that  woman  should  have  no  higher  nor  more 
masculine  aspiration  that  what  merely  enhances  the  joys  of  private 
life ;  let  them  give  this  question  their  serious  and  dispassionate  consid- 
eration. Let,  also,  our  handsome  ladies  on  Broadway  of  a  bright  day, 
they  who  take  the  least  suspicion  of  dampness  or  mud  on  the  crossings 
fi)r  an  excuse  to  elevate  their  corded  skirts,  and  thus  display  their  an- 
kles, even  to  the  second  joint  thereof;  let  them  give  attention.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  them  to  adopt  the  Mexican  mode,  and  to  utterly  dis- 
card the  side-saddle,  which  afibrds  so  little  security  against  tumbling, 
to  the  graceless  hoyden  ?  Discard  the  side-saddle  and  all  the  prudish- 
ness  that  goes  with  it,  or  fall  short  of  the  progress  of  the  age,  which 
improves  so  marvellously  upon  nature.  But  I  am  wandering  from  my 
proper  subject  of  narration. 

That  is  the  primitive  custom  that  is  gradually  being  laid  aside  in 
the  large  cities,  where  fashion  reigns  rampant.  On  the  Paseo,  even  in 
oar  day,  it  was  a  very  rare  case  for  a  lady  to  be  seen  moimted  on  any 
thing  but  what  the  natives  justly  deem  a  foreign  barbarism. 

As  the  mounted  dons  curveted  and  pranced  along,  and  their  brilliant 
accoutrements  flashed  before  us,  there  was  some  hope  that  the  sight  of 
the  joyous  phalanx  would  dissipate  the  cloud  that  hung  over  my  fnend's 
mind ;  for  we  continually  encountered  acquaintances  and  exchanged 
courtesies  with  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  But  no  ;  the  occasion  had 
no  charms  for  him.  He  did  start  fix)m  his  abstraction  for  an  instant, 
only  long  enough  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  fix  them  upon  a  person 
who  accosted  us.  A  florid-faced,  beetle-browed  squib  of  a  cockney  was 
that  person,  whom  it  is  convenient  to  designate  as  Harley  duin.  Much 
sought  after  was  he  by  anxious  mammas  who  had  marketable  daughters, 
for  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  wealthy.  Harley  duin  was  a  super- 
cilious feUow,  and  was  withal  quite  patronizing  to  such  of  our  officers  as 
were  deceived  into  making  an  acquaintance  with  him.  I  thought  a 
sneer  curled  his  lip  as  he  graciously  bowed  and  turned  to  speak  to  some 
ladies  in  a  carriage  near  ;  and,  like  a  quiet  individual,  I  called  Rocket's 
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atteation  to  my  Burmise,  while  viaions  of  duelling-pistols  and  cow-hides 
danced  before  me.  An  artillery  officer  had  but  the  day  before  horse- 
whipped the  editor  of  one  of  the  principal  Mexican  newspapers  in  the 
public  plaza.  Some  remarks  in  the  journal  in  which  the  name  of  a 
native  lady  of  high  respectability  was  coupled  with  that  of  the  officer 
led  to  the  punishment ;  and  the  prompt  castigation  inflicted  in  so  sum- 
mary a  manner,  had  the  eflect  of  making  other  insolent  civilians  mora 
circumspect.  A  quarrel  would  stir  up  my  companion's  lethargic  feel- 
ings. No ;  there  was  no  indication  of  fight  about  him,  and  I  was 
almost  driven  to  despair  at  the  thought  that  nothing  would  arouse  him. 
Afler  making  an  engagement  with  a  couple  of  sefioritas  who  were  with 
their  mother  in  a  carriage,  to  meet  them  at  the  opera,  we  left  the 
Paseo  and  went  into  town. 

Every  body  in  the  city  of  J^exico  who  has  the  pecuniary  ability,  goes 
to  the  opera  or  the  theatre  sometimes ;  and  many  who  have  the  means 
frequent  those  places  diumally  throughout  the  season.  There  are  no 
hearths  in  Mexico  around  which  the  social  gathering  can  nightly  take 
place.  The  influence  pf  that  lack  on  the  moral  habits  of  the  people  is 
manifested  sadly  ;  and  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  the  family  meetings 
which  are  so  dear  to  us,  and  of  the  many  pleasant  memories  that  cluster 
around  our  hearth-stones. 

The  theatre  of  Santa  Anna  was,  when  built  in  1843,  considered  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  world,  excepting  that  of  San  Carlos  at  Naples;  and 
thither  in  our  time,  four  years  later,  flocked  the  fa^on  and  beauty  of 
the  metropolis,  to  keep  themselves  from  dying  of  ennui  at  home  ;  and 
there,  also,  were  to  be  found  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  our  blue-coats. 

Well,  to  the  opera  Eocket  and  myself  went  in  the  evening.  There 
also,  was  Harley  Cluin,  whom  I  had  fully  persuaded  myself  was  the 
evil  genius  of  my  friend.  As  the  aflected  snob  turned  lus  opera-glass 
full  into  our  box,  it  was  evident  that  he  intended  to  be  impudent,  and 
that  mischief  was  brewing.  Pistols  oho  were  again  in  my  mind  ;  and 
hope  of  a  flare-up  again  faintly  dawned,  as  Rocket  coolly,  yet  with  an 
eye  of  determination,  compelled  the  other  to  cower  down,  and  hide  his 
head.  What  could  be  the  matter  ?  When  we  parted  fcr  the  night,  the 
question  was  still  unsolved. 

The  next  morning  I  called  in  at  the  quarter  of  a  sick  friend,  and 
there  met  Rocket.  His  woe-begone  visage  had  aflected  the  invalid  so 
much,  that  forgetting  his  own  infirmities,  he  invented  a  species  of 
amusement  to  cheer  him  up ;  but  even  that  soon  grew  tiresome,  and 
the  haimted  man  relapsed  into  day-dreaming.  I  entered  just  after  the 
sport  had  commenced.  The  two  were  so  busy  in  heating  copper  coin 
by  a  candle,  as  not  for  some  time  to  perceive  my  entrance.  a1)  the  in- 
valid tossed  the  coin  one  by  one  out  of  the  window,  which  opened  into 
a  side  street,  the  air  was  rent  by  oaths  and  frantic  yells,  as  if  JPande- 
monium  had  broken  loose ;  and  the  two  inside  responded  by  hearty, 
almost  convulsive  laughter.  I  rushed  to  a  window  and  looked  out.  A 
dense  crowd  of  lepiros  in  tattered  habiliments  pushed,  and  scrambled, 
and  tumbled  heels  over  head  in  their  thirst  for  gain,  as  each  coin 
alighted  among  them.  The  blistering  copper  would  scarcely  touch  the 
cobble-stones  before  a  naked  foot  would  cover  it,  and  a  yell  of  pain  then 
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invited  the  attention  of  all  the  others  to  the  spot  where  flesh  seethed  in 
the  contact  -with  hot  metal.  By  the  time  the  coin  was  pocketed,  it 
would  he  tolerahly  cool ;  and  hut  few  knew  of  the  trick  l^at  all  would 
hare  heen  adiamed  to  divulge.  A  half-hour  had  elapsed  hefore  the 
secret  was  generally  known,  and  hy  that  time  the  finances  gave  out. 
The  afiair  had  the  eflect  of  restoring  the  invalid  to  health,  al&ough  he 
did  complain  of  a  pain  in  his  side  from  excessive  laughter.  Bocket, 
however,  did  not  appreciate  the  jest  as  he  should  have  done.  It  did 
seem  that  nothing  could  relieve  him  from  the  load  that  was  weighing 
him  down.  He  repulsed  all  our  effi>rt8  to  ascertain  what  the  matter 
was. 

The  true  cause  of  the  dejection  of  our  friencl  might  have  remained 
concealed,  hut  for  a  circumstance  that  must  he  related  to  show  how  the 
thing  come  ahout.  At  the  American  Eagle  cofiee-house,  a  party  of 
officers  helonging  to  Rocket's  corps,  had  met  in  solemn  convocation.  It 
was  to  devise  a  remedy  for  an  impending  evil  that  threatened  the  wel- 

fiue,  some  said  the  very  existence,  of  the th.    A  martinet  had  just 

sncoeeded  to  the  cqpmand  ;  and  in  retaliation  for  supposed  slights,  he 
had  determined  to  rigorously  enforce  the  discipline  prescrihed  in  the 
books.  His  austerity  was  uncalled-£>r.  Men  who  were  already  over- 
worked, who  had  passed  through  a  campaign  of  unintermitted  toil  and 
hardship,  had  no  disposition  for  long  drills  in  the  virarmest  part  of  the 
day,  in  addition  to  the  multifarious  duties  devolved  upon  them,  hy  rea- 
son of  the  paucity  of  numhert .  That  was  not  the  worst  of  his  malignity. 
Severe  inflections,  gun-harrels  that  shone  like  humished  silver,  and 
qxHleas  uniforms,  were  calculated  to  hring  the  corps  into  good  repute 
with  their  neighhors,  and  could  he  tolerated;  hut  he,  the  martinet, 
almort  daily  had  new  schemes  of  annoyance  which  need  not  he  reca- 
pitulated. The  climax  of  his  cruelty  was  not  yet  capped.  It  was  said 
in  a  ccmfidential  whisper,  that  he  had  iiyrented  a  torture  surpassing  for 
keenness  all  the  others  that  originated  with  him.  An  order  was  to  he 
issued  for  a  strict  observance  of  the  first  paragraph  of  page  215,  Army 
Regulations,  on  the  subject  of  hair.  Heads  were  to  he  cut  close,  crop- 
ped ;  whiskers  had  no  longer  permission  to  extend  helow  the  lower  tip 
of  the  ear,  and  moustaches  were  to  be  peremptorily  ordered  ofi*.  liter- 
ally the  paragraph  read  :  '  Moustaches  will  not  he  worn  hy  officers  or 
men  on  any  pretence  whatever.*  It  may  hardly  he  ndBessary  to  state 
that,  thereu>re,  all  the  army  had  had  full  license  in  that  respect, 
alUiough  strictly  none  hut  cavalry  regiments  were  entitled  to  such  hir- 
sute honors  as  moustaches. 

It  was  a  sad  occasbn  ht  the ^th.    One  warrior  gravely  rose  in 

the  meeting,  and  opened  his  mouth.  The  latter  fact  was  not  visible  to 
the  auditors,  for  a  tremendous  moustache  hung  like  a  pall  over  the 
aperture,  from  which  the  orator  had  just  removed  an  emptied  glass; 
hot  the  deep. tones  of  indignation  that  rumhled  therefirom,  made  it 
manifest  who  it  was  that  opened  his  mouth. 

*  Oentlemen,'  he  said, '  I  am  injfermed  from  a  reliahle  source,  that 
we,  in  common  with  all  the  army,  have  heen,  or  are  to  he,  insulted  hy 
the  i^Hcation  of  a  contemptuous  epithet  We  have  heen  called  Cos- 
sacks!  Cossacks!  gentlemen,  hecause,  (the  speaker  here  passed  his 
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right  hand  orer  hit  haiiy  coantenance,)  beosuie  yr^  ixfear  the  most 
b^tiful  of  natoxe's  adMimieats.  Our  gallaat  men  have  bee&  told  by 
their  commander  that  they  looked  like  eo  many  bean !    Beara^  gentle^ 

men,  was  the  term.    What  shall  be  done  ?     Shall  the th  which 

has  always  been  the  admintion.of  its  fiiends,  and  the  dread  of  its  ene- 
mies—  I  may  be  pardoned  for  so  speaking  a  uniTorsally  aeknowledged 
truth  —  shall  the  th  now  tamely  snbmit  without  remonstraxioe  to 
the  galling  yoke  that  is  about  to  be  thrust  upon  it ;  shall  we,  like  Bitf- 
sian  serfs — no,  they  are  allowed  to  wear  their  beards  mishom  —  shall 

we,  I  say,  diallweyshddl — shaU '    The  speaker,  too  full  of  emotion 

and  grog  as  he  was,  sank  back  into  a  chair  and  shut  his  eyes. 

'Never!'  *  horrible !  ^  are  a  sample  of  the  exclamations  that  marked 
the  intense  interest  that  was  felt  by  the  select  auditory. 

'  I  '11  rettgn,  gentlemen,'  said  a  fierce,  tall  fellow  with  a  sort  of 
vermilion  hMui  imd  beard.    '  I  '11  quit  the  service  first' 

'  And  I  '11  get  exchanged,  or  go  on  the  stafi*. ' 

'  The  doctor  most  put  me  on  the  sick  list  and  send  me  home,  if  this 
barbarous  order  is  really  to  be  carried  out  Shave  pe  like  a  convict, 
indeed ! '  So  spoke  a  young  gentleman  who  sported  an  .  inc^ent 
silken  fiinge  on  his  lip,  and  a  crutch  under  one  arm. 

One  of  the  more  sedate  members  then  rose  and  oontributed  his  quota 
to  the  assembled  vrisdom.  He  hoped  the  meeting  virould  not  be  at  all 
clamorous  or  unofiicer-like.  The  <»der,  if  issued,  would  bring  scandal 
upon  the  corps ;  but  there  was  some  tmoertainty  in  connection  with  the 
report,  and  it  vnis  barely  possible  that  some  mistake  had  occurred.  A 
respectful  remonstrance  should  be  sent  to  the  commander  upon  the 
issuing  of  the  order,  and  if  that  vrould  not  do,  G«n.  Scott  could  be 
memorialized.  He  thought  also  that  proceedings  should  be  conducted 
with  decorum  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  being  unruly. 

Another  gave  his  (pinion  ^|  bloodshed  would  result  ficom  the  antici- 
pated order.  Laughs  and  gibes  provoke  duels.  They  would  have  to 
shoot  down  half  of  the  men  for  mutiny  if  the  order  were  promulgated, 
he  knew  they  would. 

All  had  given  some  opinion  except  Rocket  He  had  nothing  to  say. 
When  accused  of  indifierence  on  the  momentoui  subject,  he  calmly  re- 
futed the  chaige,  and  approved  of  lavrful  resistance  to  any  thing  that 
might  have  a  tAdency  to  degrade  the  corps. 

The  opportune  arrival  of  ^e  adjutant  at  this  stage  of  the  business  re- 
lieved tbB  minds  of  the  distressed  confreres.  Hewas  highly  amused  by 
the  result  of  a  practical  joke,  which  was  traced  to  a  mischievous 
youngster  of  G^en.  Pierce's  brigade.  A  violent  reaction  took  place  when 
it  vnis  certain  that  no  such  order  vras  to  issue ;  and  to  such  an  extent 
did  the  good  feeling  go,  that  even  the  martinet  VFas  kindly  rooken  of, 
and  one  or  two  good  qnalitiee  of  his  mentioned.  All  were  joyral  —  no, 
not  all ;  Eocket  vras  not.  He  made  some  noise,  and  contributed  a 
forlom  jest  or  two  to  the  general  mirth ;  but  it  was  plain  that  he  vras 
not  at  ease.  The  secret  came  out,  confidentially,  of  course.  It  is  no 
longer  to  be  disguised ;  Socket  was  in  love  !  Only  think  of  it !  The 
truth  slippped  out  in  an  unguarded  moment,  when  the  name  of  Oon- 
•stance,  (or  Constansa,  as  it  was  in  the  vemaeular  of  the  country,)  the 
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^dest  dsQgliter  of  my  good  friend  and  host,  Mr.  M ,  was  conpled 

with  that  ot  the  odiom  Htttley  Q^uin.  Inquiring  eyes  glanced  at  ^e 
faee  of  Rooket  as  he  flashed  up,  and  then  plead  guilty  to  the  soft  im- 
peftehment  of  having  a  kind  of  sneaking  regard  in  the  quarter  alluded 
to.  He  was  known  as  an  admirer,  but  who  dreamed  that  an  innocent 
flfftadon  was  to  terminate  so  -desperately !  Now  I  have  explained  how 
the  order  to  cut  <^hair  is  connected  with  this  story. 


Lavater  tells  us  that  woman  is  more  pure,  tender,  delicate,  irritable, 
a^tionate,  flexible,  and  patient  than  he  of  the  grosser  sex ;  and  what 
if  she  is  ?  What  if  she  is  as  pure  as  crystal  ?  she  is  not  as  transparent : 
as  tender  and  as  delicate  as  a  young  pigeon  ?  one  has  no  ready  means 
of  demonstrating  it :  as  irritable  as  Tantalus?  she  can  so  disguise  her 
feelings  as  to  throw  the  mildness  of  a  lamb  into  the  shade  :  as  a&c- 
tionate  as  one's  twin-s(ml  ?  she  can  coyly  suppress  all  token  of  it :  as 
flexible  as  a  fine  watch-spring  ?  she  is  just  as  certain  to  fly  back  into 
her  natural  coils  the  moment  she  is  released  from  restraint :  as  patient  * 
as  Job  ?  oh  !  there  we  must  pause.  There  she  seems  to  excel.  She 
can  have  the  patience  to  sport  with  her  entangled  victim  as  the  angler 
makes  pastime  of  the  writhing  of  the  fish  at  the  end  of  his  line.  All 
the  foregoing  is  upon  the  authority  of  an  experienced  member  of  my  , 
mess,  whose  opinion  has  great  weight  with  me. 

Booket  in  love  !  0  my  comrade  !  beware  of  a  want  of  reciprocity  : 
look  not  £>r  mercy  from  the  inexorable.  Let  the  mirthful  allegro  no 
more  skip  in  fantastic  jigs  over  thy  lute  ;  let  the  heavy-laden  andanie 
&ag  over  thy  sighing  instrument  in  saddening  modulations  ;  and  forget 
not  to  howl  out  thy  heart's  misgivings  in  a  ddeful  recitative^— for 
Constaaza  cares  not  for  thee. 

Bocket  was  to  be  pitied.  He  was  net  blindly  led  by  an  insensate 
pnskm  that  blazes  fiercely  only  to  die  out  the  sooner  ;  but  his  prefer- 
ence was  midoubtedly  the  result  of  esteem,  of  admiration  of  virtues. 
Beport  had  i^ken  favorably  of  Oonstanza  months  before  the  inamorato 
met  her ;  and  he  had  been  mtimate  with  her  brother,  a  cotton-factor  at 
lalapa,  and  had  also  casually  heard  her  family  spoken  of  at  Fuebla  by 
the  Bo^^iish  residents ;  but  when,  through  my  instrumentality,  he 
beeame  intimate  with  ihe  fiur  damsel,  and  her  congeniality  of  tempera- 
ment became  mamfiut,  and  won  upon  him,  then  alas !  it  became  too 
late  for  him  to  retreat.  Admiration  on  his  part  gave  way  to  a  more 
violeat  emotion,  and  all  at  once  he  became  aware  that  insensibly  a 
pasBKHi  to  which  all  his  life  he  had  been  an  alien.  Warped  his  judg- 
ment ;  and  ^n  he  experienoed  the  truth  that  nothing  can  render  ex- 
istenee  any  thing  mote  than  tolerable  but  the  alternation  of  the  reflex 
set  of  life — love  !  Love !  nature's  magnet-heat,  that  into  cold  stone  can 
bnatlie  a  world  of  life  and  light,  dealt  not  over-kindly  with  him.  Every 
thing  went  wrong.  Constanza  had  not  forgotten  the  education  she  le- 
cdved  in  a  colder  climate,  and  she  was  reserved  and  almost  odd  to 
him.  ^  Even  his  usually  fine  time-piece  dragged  along  so  slowly  as  to 
pot  him  oot  of  patience,  and  all  the  clocks  of  the  city  formed  a  leagde 
to  keep  bttdic  the  hours  to  annoy  him,  for  guard  and  garrison  duty  kept 
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him  away  from  the  ride  of  his  ladv-love,  until  the  hands  pointed  to  the 
proper  hour.  He  had  hecome  sentmiental,  and  he  plucked  such  a  num- 
ber of  pories,  that  one  might  be  pardoned  for  supporing  that,  like  Un* 
namiB,  he  had  so  carefully  noticed  the  tenribility  of  plants  as  to  compose 
a  horologe  of  flowers.  He  made  me  his  confident,  and  sometimes 
messenger.  That  philopoDna  of  flowers  was  sent  by  me,  as  Bocket  was 
station^  in  a  village  of  mud-huts  at  some  distance,  and  could  not  leave 
for  several  days'  time  ;  and  I  would  scorn  to  mention  a  word  of  the 
little  paper  that  was  concealed  in  the  centre  of  the  bouquet,  but  ht  the 
hand  I  had  in  making  it  jingle  in  verse.  It  was  something  like  the 
following : 

80NM>T. 

A  pBXLOFCKrA  now  I  send  to  thee— 

A  floral  miMiTe  of  the  buroior  thooffbi 

That  np-epriogs  from  mj  mind  nooafled,  nosonght 

From  thraldom  each  aa  thioe  I  would  be  free ; 

Tet  it  doth  seem  that  thou  art  bound  to  me 


Bj  some  magnetic  chain.    With  miaehief  Draught 
Are  our  fond  meetings ;  else  surel  j  there 's  naught 
But  bliss  can  crown  mj  hopes.    Let  &te  decree 


Her  best  or  worst;  for  so  ribrates  mj  soul 
Between  conflicting  thoughts,  that  better  (hr 

Wer^  it  to  end  idl  doubt,  though  lost  the  goal 
To  which  mj  mind  e'er  flies,  like  shooting  star. 

GoNSTANZA  I  let  thj  heart  gire  thee  the  kej 

That  can  imlock  the  hidden  melodj. 

That,  I  say,  was  the  substance  of  the  paper.  But  the  flowers  had  a 
hidden  voice  beyond  my  ken ;  and  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  they 
told  much  more  than  I  wot  of.  May-be  her  heart  did  give  her  the  key 
to  the  business. 

Were  all  his  pains,  then,  for  naught  ?  Need  the  question  be  asked  ? 
The  furtive  glances  that  the  maiden  cast  as  the  rose  drove  the  lily  from 
her  cheek,  did  they  not  mean  that  she  hated  the  very  mention  of  his 
name  ?  Could  not  the  impeitinent  fellow  see  how  downcast  the  lady 
looked  when  accidentally  found  in  his  company  ?  any  one  with  but  half 
an  eye  might  have  seen  it,  Frivolous  flirtation  was  foiteign  to  her 
ingenuous  nature,  and  she  took  no  pains  to  disguise  her  hearty  dislike  to 
have  him  always  dangling  at  her  heels,  and  exciting  remarks  from  her 
lady-friends  that  made  her  blush.  Still  he  persisted.  It  was  hinted  to 
the  infatuated  inamorato,  that,  however  promising  a  young  army-oflicer 
may  be,  unless  he  have  more  capital  than  what  is  invested  in  the  bul- 
lion of  his  epaulettes  ;  and  unless  he  wear  in  his  face  a  great  deal  more 
brass  than  is  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword  ;  he  need  not  waste  his  time  and 
attentions  on  a  fair  one  who  has  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  ele- 
gancies of  life.  A  sword,  however  honorable  it  may  be,  will  not  alwajrs 
enable  one  to  make  much  of  a  figure  in  moneyed  society.  But  Rocket's 
whole  being  was  vibrating  under  the  domination  of  that  one  thought  of 
love,  and  he  spumed  all  idea  of  his  lady-love  not  having  a  soul  above 
buttons.  He  evidently  indulged  the  Platonic  theory  that  the  beauty  of 
form  is  but  an  outward  indication  of  the  mind,  an  idea  that  Spenser 
condenses  into  a  single  line  : 

« An  that  is  good  is  beautiful  and  fair.' 

Constanza  was  beautiful  and  fair,  ergo  she  was  good ;  if  good,  it  was 
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W  boonden  duty  to  prefer  him  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  even  though 
be  had  only  an  unsullied  reputation  and  an  honest  heart,  for  he  was 
entirely  devoted  to  her.  How  silly  he  was  !  Did  he  not  know  that 
Hailey  Cluin  was  a  suitor  for  the  same  hand  ?  Did  he  not  know, 
also,  that  that  yery  respectable  gentleman  was  in  the  employ  of  an  ex- 
tensiTe  English  trading-house,  probably  as  a  silent  partner  ?  that  he 
wore  a  diamond  breast-pin  worth  the  price  of  a  farm?  and  that  he 
mounted  a  saddle  that  was  gemmed  with  jewels  and  plated  with  gold  ? 
Tes ;  he  could  not  help  koowing  the  fact :  and,  moreover,  he  knew 
that  the  ambitious  friends  of  the  lady  constantly  held  up  the  advan- 
tages of  an  alliance  to  the  supercilious  snob.   Major  M testified  that 

women  aie  all  alike,  all  false,  and  he  had  the  means  of  knowing,  for 
his  heart  had  been  broken  a  dozen  times  by  the  jilts  ;  and  he  exhorted 
our  friend  to  eschew  heart-alluring  damsels,  idl  and  sundry ;  for  to 
tamper  with  them  was  like  trying  a  sword's  point  on  a  stone.  Another 
had  the  kindness  to  report  that  Constanza  was  always  pleasant  and 
free  in  the  company  of  Harley  Qruin,  and  that  she  smiled  knowingly 
when  his  name  was  mentioned,  quite  difierently  from  her  manner  when 
the  military  beau  was  sneeringly  alluded  to.  In  attempting  to  appro- 
priate to  his  own  use  and  behoof  the  rose-bud  that  was  gradually 
maturing  into  beauty,  had  he  not  by  mistake,  plucked  the  wormwood 
that  grew  by  its  side  ?  Respect  for  the.  lady  was  uiged  as  an  induce- 
ment for  him  to  cease  his  annoyance.  He  would  flare  up  for  a  second, 
than  cool  down  as  he  reflected,  and  promise  to  think  of  it.  Would 
think  of  it !  Alas  !  poor  me.  I  had  made  myself  responsible  for  all 
the  business,  and  vaunly  sought  an  outlet  whereby  to  shirk  my  re- 
^Nmsibility.  I  called  sophistry  to  my  aid,  and  even  deduced  a  moral 
fiom  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  wit :  As  the  swift  pace  of  the 
hone  is  the  cause  of  all  his  ill-usage  ;  and  as  the  soft  fur  of  the  fox  is 
the  cause  of  his  being  hunted  and  killed ;  so  were  the  bewitchmg  man- 
nen  of  Constanza  the  cause  of  her  being  pestered,  and  no  fault  should 
be  imputed  to  me  for  having  first  brought  them  together.  What  right 
had  she  to  be  so  very  lovable  ?  otherwise  the  bewildered  mind  would 
not  have  been  so  prone  to  revert  to  celestials  in  her  presence.  A  person 
does  very  wrong  to  be  always  interesting  and  ca^vating,  and  he  or 
Ab  should  always  have  a  supply  of  iciness  on  hand  m  case  of  necessity. 

So  thought  Major  M ,  who  had  been  ferty  years  in  coming  to  such 

a  sage  conclusion. 

Thus  things  went  up  to  the  time  when  I  was  called  away  from  the 
scene  of  action.  The  next  time  that  one  of  Rocket's  mess  crossed  my 
path  we  had  a  long  talk  about  old  times,  and  the  love-lorn  lieutenant 
was  not  fingotten.     Hear  the  end  of  his  troubles. 

'  About  a  month  or  so  after  you  left  us,'  said  my  informant,  *  we  lost 
Socket.    We  missed  him  very  much.     The  fact  is,  that  ever  smce  he 

got  into  that  scrape  with  Miss  M ,  he  was  not  good  for  much. 

Bear  me  !  he  got  as  sober  as  a  parson.  How  some  men  do  take  things 
of  that  kind  to  heart,  don't  they  ?  It  was  almost  like  losing  a  near 
relative.' 

'  So  the'poor  fellow  is  dead ! '  I  exclaimed. 

'  Dead  I    No,  my  dear  boy,  not  dead — married/  ' 
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'  Married  ! '  What  a  relie£  I  could  have  danced  to  hear  that  mj 
chum  was  not  numbered  with  the  defunct.  '  Married  !  and  whom,  pray, 
did  he  marry  ?    Did  he  marry  after  all  ?    Well,  now  ! ' 

'  Whom  would  he  marry,  indeed  ?  whom  but  that  girl  he  w«3  always 
making  such  a  fuss  about,  the  elder  daughter  of  Mr.  M  ^—  ? ' 

'  What  about  that  English  fellow  ? '  1  asked.  He  knew  that  Harky 
Cluin  was  meant,  by  the  contemptuous  tone  of  voice. 

'  He  turned  out  to  be  a  swindler  ;  that  is,  he  was  a  poor  pennilev 
wretch,  with  nothing  to  recommend  him  when  his  reputed  wealth 
turned  out  to  be  a  bubble.  A  small  clerk,  only.  Every  body  has  cut 
him  since.     A  low  fellow,  decidedly.' 

'What  a  narrow  escaoe  Miss  M must  have  had  with  him,'  I 

suggested,  though  well  knowing  that  Constanza  never  could  have  tied 
herself  for  life  to  such  an  uncongenial  lump  of  mortality  as  the  afi>re- 
siud  Harley  Cluin. 

*  Q^uite  a  mistake  on  your  part,'  he  replied.  She  and  Socket  under- 
stood each  other  irom  the  first.  Yet  many  a  wise  head  was  deceived 
by  the  line  of  policy  followed  by  them.  As  for  the  father  of  the  girl, 
he  doated  on  his  contemplated  son-inlaw,  Bocket,  but  withheld  his  con- 
sent for  awhile.  The  fact  is,  that  the  old  gentleman  had  the  prospect 
of  being  entirely  ruined  by  the  war,  and  he  was  too  honorable  not  to 
let  Rocket  know  the  embarrassed  state  of  his  affairs.  Then  he  found 
out  that  his  daughter  had  selected  a  true  piece  at  steel.  By-the-by,  the 
Rockets  are  now  in  the  United  States.  His  talents  are  already  giving 
him  a  high  position,  and  he  will,  before  long,  be  a  prominent  man.' 

Now,  my  reading  friends,  who  have  followed  the  thread  of  a  small 
every-day  story  through  a  melange^  how  do  you  like  the  history  and 
cure  of  my  friend  Rocket's  disease  :  Ask  himself,  if  you  recognize  blm, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  true.     So  mote  it  be.  w.  h.  Bsomra. 


OH  HVAmiira  tnn  toiob  of  rmm  iatb  hbs.  w.  o.  b.,  iw  rn  okokch  ov  thb  bbdxsmba. 


What  serapb-tonee  entniDoe  my  captive  ears  f 

Can  Buch  proceed  fh>in  earth,  or  ea^thlj  voice, 

To  swell  the  magic  musio  of  the  spheres? 

Yes !  but  fix>m  one  whose  heart  makes  heaven  its  choice, 

And  upward  lifts  her  to  the  blissful  plains, 

Where,  as  thej  eQter,  listening  saints  rejoice 

That  mortal  lips  should  emulate  their  strains : 

There,  when  below  this  melody  has  ceased, 

She  joins  the  angelic  choir  in  holier  lays, 

Sustains  their  harmony  with  power  increased : 

Oh  I  may  she  think  of  those  who,  while  on  earth, 

She  led  in  sacred  song  and  ohaunts  of  praise 

To  the  Eedseheb*8  shrine  to  gain  'new  birth.* 
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L     I     K      B      8   . 

*T  WAS  nigbt ;  the  wind  in  peaoe  was  deeping, 
The  stars  their  silent  watch  were  keeping, 
The  earth  seemed  hashed  in  deep  reposing, 
Like  soft  dark  eyes  of  beauty  dosing. 
Hie  toll-orbed  moon  her  light  was  pouring 
On  purling  stream  and  torrent  roaring ; 
On  lowly  hut  and  lofly  tower; 
On  soldier's  tent  and  lady*8  bower ; 
On  sea  and  land,  on  all  she  kept 
Her  radiant  eye  while  others  slept 

On  floenes  of  sadness  and  of  pleame. 
On  miser  oounting  o*er  his  treasure, 
On  kings  and  nobles  without  number. 
On  millions  who  in  death  do  slumber, 
On  battle-field  with  corses  piling, 
On  prisoners  tedious  night  beguiling. 
On  blood-stained  warrior  restless  dreaming^ 
On  sleeping  childhood  fiices  beamiog ; 
On  sea  and  land,  on  all  she  kept 
Her  radiant  eye  while  others  slept 

Bnt  hark  I  from  out  yon  castle  steeHng 
Sweet  musto  comes ;  now  loader  pealing 
The  ear  enchaining,  soul  entrancing; 
Anon  receding,  now  advancing, 
Now  breaking  forth  in  wildest  notes. 
Then  softly  changing,  gently  floats 
Upon  the  air ;  then  dies  away 
Like  rays  of  Ikht  at  dose  of  day ; 
While  yet  onwl  the  moon  still  kept 
Her  watcbfal  eye  while  others  slept 

But  see  yon  castle-gates  unbarring 

With  trumpet  loud  and  noisy  jarring ; 

A  crowd  of  warriors  come  out  rusluag 

Like  foaming  ooean  onward  gushing, 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  themseWes  wide  spreadiog 

To  sound  of  martial  music  treading ; 

While  over  rock,  and  tfee,  and  all. 

Had  fallen  night's  sepulchral  pall ; 

While  yet  on  all  the  moon  stUl  kept 

Her  waichftd  eye  while  others  slept 

Where  are  they  now  ?  their  spirits  fleeting 
Are  with  the  loved  and  lost  ones  meeting; 
Nothing  they  know  of  this  world's  sorrow, 
No  further  trouble  now  they  borrow ; 
Tfuy  'tw  passed  away,  we  know  them  mot ; 
Tradition  only  marks  the  spot 
Where  once  their  ashes  mouldering  lay. 
They  've  gone;  but  when  day's  passed  away 
In  nightly  course  the  moon  still  keeps 
Her  eye  on  all,  e'en  while  they  sleep. 
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ELLAS-LAND:    THE     FLOBENTINE. 


VVXBIB      MIXB. 

The  sammit  of  Ellas-land  over-looks  afar  the  surrounding  landscape. 
The  horizon  in  the  distance  appears  to  be  below  us.  Morning's  early 
beams  seem  to  reach  us  with  an  upward  flight.  At  first,  darkness  be- 
comes less  prevailing,  and  objects  are  seen  more  distinctly.  A  faint  and 
spreading  arch  of  white  light  in  the  east  is  followed  by  a  reddening  flush 
and  purple  glow.  Presently  the  hill-tops,  alive  with  song  of  birds,  and 
vocal  with  all  the  voices  of  day,  mark  their  sharp  outlines  against  the 
sky.  Yet  another  look  shows  them  gilded  with  the  first  golden  beams 
of  the  sun,  and  then  bathed  abundantly  in  his  glorious  light.  The 
valley,  in  whose  immediate  bosom  lies  '  the  Beautiful  River,'  is  iseen 
only  as  a  huge  winding  fog-anaconda.  The  smaller  valleys  separating 
the  numerous  hill-tops  from  each  other,  lift  and  throw  back  their  white 
veils  to  salute  you.  Terraces  of  wine-bearing  grapes  circle  the  conical 
hills  at  a  distance,  like  flounces  upon  the  skirts  of  a  lady's  dress.  We 
gaze  ofi*  into  azure  space,  and  look  down  upon  emerald  slopes,  fraught 
with  health-bearing  verdure,  and  breathe  the  sweet  breath  of  new-born 
day,  hours  before  the  tallest  steeple  of  the  city  is  visible  through  smoke 
and  fog.  The  coming  of  morning  to  Ellas-land  is  like  the  coming  of 
Ella  to  my  bosom,  lonely  by  reason  of  her  long  absence,  and  covered 
with  night.  It  does  not  come  in  the  manner  of  those  who  s^k  grand 
efiects,  through  the  means  of  contrasts,  or  astonishment,  and  challeng- 
ing admiration ;  but  as  one  consciously  at  peaxse  with  hereelf,  and  serenely 
clothed  in  the  brightness  of  God^s  favor,  with  all  holy  and  gentle  mes- 
sages, moving  ever  in  a  fresh  atmosphere  of  love  and  faith.  My  daugh- 
ter !  0  my  first-bom !  when  shall  the  joyful  East  herald  your  com- 
ing ?  When  again  shall  all  the  voices  of  my  heart  sing,  and  all  its 
blossoms  open,  and  all  its  treasury  of  delights  awake  ? 

The  first  efiect  of  the  recovery  of  her  land  and  of  the  presence  of  as 
Bured  good  fortune,  upon  the  Florentine,  I  have  already  stated  to  you, 
was  happy.  She  laid  ofi*  her  desolate-looking  and  worn  garments,  and 
with  them  much  of  the  appearance  of  age.  Freshly  and  pleasantly 
clad,  her  countenance  more  fresh,  and  her  eye  beaming  with  subdued 
but  cheerful  consciousness  of  success,  she  was  a  lady  of  agreeable  pre- 
sence and  of  winning  manners,  lacking  neither  intelligence  nor  dignity. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  those  circumstances  which  i^ect  the  body,  as 
constituting  the  history  of  an  individual ;  but  if  we  could  separately 
regard  the  fortunes  of  the  soul,  what  histories,  what  changes,  what 
mysteries  should  we  not  read  ?  The  Florentine  soon  relapsed  into  her 
restless  and  wandering  mood,  and  the  first  we  knew,  had  departed  from 
among  us,  leaving  only  some  kind  messages,  but  no  intimation  of  the 
direction  or  objects  of  her  journey.  In  a  great  city,  no  person  is  of  such 
consequence  as  not  soon  to  be  foigotten  :  she  had  been  known  to  few, 
and  to  us  only  as  a  mysterious  and  unhappy  person.  Uer  disappearance 
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was  like  the  sinkiiig  of  a  pebble  in  the  ocean ;  causing  a  momentary 
ripple,  and  then  to  be  thought  of  no  more. 

Bat  while  I  acknowledge  to  have  been  careless  of  har  fate,  more  so 
than  anything  but  preoccupation  with  professional  cares  would  excuse, 
the  thought  of  her  did  often  come  back  to  me.  Sometimes  it  remained 
long,  and  refused  to  go  hence.  As  weeks  and  months  and  seasons  rolled 
on,  and  as  Ellas-land  became  adorned  with  shrubbery,  and  endeared 
with  rural  delights,  and  mingled  with  all  thoughts  of  home,  the  figure 
of  the  Florentine  would  more  and  more  frequently  rise  in  the  midst, 
and  sorrowfully  move  out  from  us  into  the  surrounding  void,  or  in  oppo- 
site mood  of  thoughtful  regard,  infuse  its  lady-like  aspects  and  shadowy 
pxesence  among  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs :  it  would  seem  to 
stand  by  the  ^ring  or  glide  along  the  walks.  I  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
painting,  to  represent  her  as  a  mythical  personage,  with  a  weird  look, 
and  figure  emerging  fix>m  a  cloud.  The  accident  by  which  1  became 
enlisted  in  her  service,  all  its  results,  the  intimate  and  close  dependence 
of  all  upon  my  thoughts  of  you  though  distant,  excited  my  imagination. 
Oflen  of  a  pleasant  night,  the  silver  rays  of  the  moon,  falling  on  natural 
ol^ectB,  seemed  to  weave  lights  and  shadows  into  a  resemblance,  more 
or  less  fantastic,  of  the  Florentine.  Sometimes  the  rosy  light  of  dawn 
recalled  to  me  her  ^appy  countenance  —  the  first  time  I  met  her  after 
she  had  made  me  the  deed  for  Ellas-land  —  beaming  with  modest 
gratitude  and  satisfaction. 

I  held  several  consultations  with  Beard  and  Sontag  about  the  pic- 
ture. Should  it  be  a  single  figure,  to  represent  the  Florentine  alone  ? 
or  should  it  be  a  landscape,  and  her  figure  mingled  with  some  device 
of  natural  objects,  like  a  vision  or  a  dream  ?  Should  she  be  seen 
emerging  indistinctly  firom  the  evening  fogs,  below  and  beyond  Ellas- 
land,  to  glance  over  its  laughing  surface  in  the  calm  upper  air  ?  Could 
it  be  so  contrived  that  a  shadowy,  peaceful,  and  light-hearted  Ella 
would  balance  and  throw  into  artistic  repose  a  scene  whose  portent  is 
the  weird  unrest  of  the  Florentine  ?  Might  it  not  be  so  contrived  as 
to  diow  the  spring,  the  old  elm,  and  our  venerable  bull-frog  Martin 
Lather  ?  What  would  be  the  efiiect  of  throwing  upon  the  back-ground 
a  storm-cloud,  with  the  dark  features  of  Black  Hawk  peering  from  it  ? 
Would  there  be  any  degree  of  possibility  or  artistic  coherence  in  throw- 
ing branches  of  shrubbery  so  into  relief  and  expression  as  to  bring  forth 
the  outlines  of  Father  Green,  as  a  sort  of  supenor  and  presiding  genius, 
giving  the  whole  combination  an  idea  of  trust  and  safety  ? 

Mr.  Sontag  thought  there  was  a  fine  chance  for  landscape-painting, 
but  Ellas-land  was  too  much  improved  and  cultivated ;  grass  was 
eropped,  trees  trimmed,  walks  laid  out  in  serpentine  bends.  There  was 
no  old  tree  or  broken  branch,  no  tangled  under-brush,  not  even  a  wild 
grape-vine  disk>cated  from  its  support  and  swinging  in  the  wind.  If  he 
did  the  picture,  he  wotUd  wipe  out  all  signs  of  cultivation,  and  show 
Ellas-land  m  its  primeval  state. 

Beard,  on  the  other  hand,  caught  up  with  eagemen  the  idea  of  an  ami- 
aide  but  distraught  countenance  and  figure,  rising  somewhat  wildly  from 
an  indistinct  ground,  and  stroked  his  long  hair  with  satisfaction.  He  did 
not  object  decidedly  to  a  second  figure  in  the  picture,  but  as  I  went  on, 
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adding  one  tbiiig  to  another,  and  inoieafinig  the  gnmp  in  the  manMr 
above deecribed,  he  answered  me  never  a  woord  n^I  reached  the  end. 
I  did  not  thei4  notiee  a  peculiar  light  in  his  eye;  bat  he  thought  my 
oomUnatiMi  incomplete,  and  eoggwted  the  adding  of  a  ghost,  hni^  op 
by  hie  heek,  and  a  aaint  with  a  split  atidc  on  his 


All  at  once,  the  giotetquaneaB  and  absnrdity  of  my  inqnines  flashed 
upon  ipe,  and  takii^  in  the  Indioroos  solemnity  and  defereace  of  his 
maonm  while  listening  to  soggestians  which  would  over^task  any  num> 
her  of  ^i^i^gTn^Ml  of  dcsignt  our  eyes  met,  and  we  both  burst  into  a 
loud  and  hearty  laugh.    The  picture  was  pos^Nmed. 

Not  until  your  mother's  viiit  to  Madame  Cleaver,  had  we  obtained  a 
single  trace  of  the  movements  of  the  Florentine  h^ielf.  From  the  de- 
scriptimi  given  by  Madame  Clearer  of  the  stranger  in  her  pew,  1  had 
little  doubt  of  tiie  wanderar's  return ;  but  where  to  look  for  her,  or 
why  she  did  not  find  us,  wcfe  questions  to  be  solved  only  by  the  general 
idea  we  had  of  her  condition,  as  one  mentally  perturbed,  seeking  in 
vain  for  leot,  and  moved  about  in  the  pursuit  of  improbable  ejects. 
She  was  no  otherwise  deranged  er  insane  than  one  may  be  who  is  still 
in  possession  of  every  sensibUity  and  every  fiicolty ,  but  who  has  allowed 
some  one  faculty  or  susceptibility  to  usurp  an  undue  control,  so  that 
other  faculties  and  susceptibilities  are  unable  cini|p  to  maintain  their 
cndedy  relations  with  each  other.  We  wereldi  to  inquire  ibr  her  not 
many  days. 

It  happened  one  morning,  aAer  a  few  hours  4^  the  sunshine  and  fra- 
grance of  Ellas-land,  I  c(»nmenced*my  customary  walk  to  the  city,  and 
in  my  descent  was  moving  into  a  bank  of  mingled  fog  and  smoke, 
which  was  yielding  sbwly,  but  not  yet  giving  up  its  obstinate  and  un- 
even battle  with  the  sun,  whose  glittering  shafts  were  piercmg  it 
through  and  through,  when  I  was  unexpectedly  accosted  hyihi^  voice  of 
the  Florentine. 

'  Thank  God,  it  is  you ! '  said  flhe«  with  an  earnestness  whiidi  I 
thought  a  little  eocaggerated. 

I  took  her  hand,  and  said  :  '  I  am  glad  to  see  yon,  my  friend.' 

She  did  not  give  me  time  to  inquire  for  her  heal^  or  say  more,  but 


<  Do  you  believe  in  special  providences  —  pray  tell  me,  do  you  be- 
lieve?' 

While  I  hesitated  a  moment  how  to  shape  an  anvwar  to  a  question  so 
shot  at  me,  she  again  asked : 

'  Tell  me  truly.  Ton  are  eomposed,  and  your  Inrain  is  deaser  than 
mine.    Do  you  believe  in  special  proiddenees  ? ' 

'  By  speoud  psixvidences,'  I  replied,  *  I  suppose  you  mean  an  influencs 
exerted  by  divine  Mid  other  spiritual  ageneJes,  tq)on  the  afiairs  of  indi- 
viduals,* fund  ei^ecially  directed  to  numld  their  Ate,  or  to  shape  partic- 
ular cKigencies  of  it  Yes,  I  do  believe,  uniless  I  should  use  a  word 
more  positive,  and  say  I  know  it.' 

'  Thank  God,  again  ! '  said  ^&  '  Now  tell  me  why  yon  believe : 
prove  it  to  me,  and  —  then  you  will  shine  aknost  like  an  angel :  your 
st^  will  be  beautiful  as  the  coming  of  him  who  biingeth  glad  tidings.' 

I  do  not  remember  eveor  bef(Hce  to  have  been  called  upon  to  make  an 
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axgument  upon  a  question,  apparently  inTolving  so  much  feeling,  not 
only  without  a  brief,  but  without  a  monfent's  ^rethought.  Partly  to 
gain  time,  partly  to  a^d  the  oddness  ^  such  a  disouaBion  in  a  public 
thoroughfare,  and  partly  to  bring  her  mind  more  directly  under  cheearful 
and  healthy  inflnenoee,  I  invited  her  along  a  l^*path  with  which  I  was 
fiuniliar,  and  which  by  a  ^rt  distance  led  to  the  brow  of  a  hill,  warm 
with  the  light  of  the  morning  sun,  and  over-looking  city  imd  valley,  vil* 
lage  and  rivulet,  far  aa  eye  eould  reach.  Arriving  there,  I  was  about 
to  call  her  attention  to  the  beautiful  efiects  of  light  and  sha^o  upon  a 
distant  forest,  when  she  again  pressed  fi>r  my  aigument 

'^Shcvtly,  then,  my  fnend !  because  not  to  believe  it  would  be  to  be- 
lieve human  afiaurs  an  exception  to  the  c^ncoral  ord^  of  nature.  I 
do  not  now  think  of  any  thing,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  is  not 
more  or  less  afiected  by  causes  outside  of  itself,  and  proceeding,  so  fieur 
as  we  can  guess,  from  some  great,  common  centre  of  government.  What» 
for  instance,  is  the  cause  whidi  produces  ttoax  the  same  dements  two 
such  difierent  substances  as  diamond  w^  charooal  ?  The  fate  of  two 
infimts,  bom  in  the  same  family,  could  hardly  be  more  q;)po6ite.' 

'True!'  said  the  Fl<ucentine :  '  but  those  laws  are  univeisal  and  aur 
terial,  are  they  not  ? ' 

'  It  is  mtfaer  probable,'  I  replied, '  that  tiuiy  are  univeisal,  and  henee 
do  not  meet  the  case  before  your  Honor  —  I  bc^  pardon,  my  friend;  I 
see  now,  I  am  not  in  court  But  perhaps  these  laws  may  be  one  step 
in  the  explanation  of  the  case.  We  know  that  men  and  women,  how- 
ever ci^Mible  of  reason,  are  not  governed  by  it  The  real  springs  of  ac- 
tion are  as  apt  to  be  found  in  jsome  cheridied  memory,  some  lingering 
hope,  some  undisclosed  and  almost  unrecognised  emotional  impulse,  as 
in  iSbe  dictates  of  pure  reaaon.  It  would  1^  difficult  to  imagine  a  oom- 
hination  of  mind  and  matter  capable  of  logic,  yet  so  habitually  illogical 
as  mankind.  In  the  important  afiairs  of  hfe,  where  judgment  is  called 
to  its  highest  exercise,  it  oflen  happens  that  the  scales  are  poised  almost 
evBidy  :  the  weight  ci  a  feather  or  of  a  grain  of  sand,  as  it  were,  in  <me 
scale  or  the  o^er,  decides  the  question.  Then  come  all  the  oonae- 
qaenoea,  difierent  and  leading  in  a  difierent  direction,  from  an  o|qposite 
decision.  But  this  thing,  tins  qnrit  or  inner  life,  which  we  caU  the 
soul,  and  the  spdritual  existanoefl  to  which  it  is  aldn,  are  influence^  by 
the  mond  afiections.  I  see  no  more  impzobabilily  that  one  moral  afiee- 
tion  should  draw  to  it  or  repel  others,  ^lan  timt  one  magnet  should  draw 
to  it  or  ii^mI  oAexs.  When  the  scales  of  tiie  judgment  or  of  the  vriU 
hang  trembling  and  undecided,  some  of  the  millions  of  spiritual  creatures 
that  walk  the  earth  unseen,  an  angel,  the  disembowd  spirit  of  pa^ 
Y]|»it,relativie,  or  friend,  breathes  into  your  spirit  a  reoc^eotion,  an  emo> 
tioa,  ahopcand  the  woric  is  done ;  or^  same  influence  may  be  exeited 
upon  other  minds  upon  whose  decision  your^fate  depends.  I  knew  a 
violent  and  irreligiona  man  who  was  about  to*commit  murder.  He  says 
his  arm  was  raised  for  the  fatal  blow :  the  thought  flashed  upon  him, 
what  would  the  ^irit  of  his  departed  Mary,  the  girl  of  his  early  love, 
think  of  such  an  act  ?  The  blow  vras  not  struck.  He  might  have 
swimg  upon  the  gallows :  he  is  now  alive,  not  useless  ma  vrithout  a 
share  of  the  reganl  of  those  vidio  know  him.  He  thinks  his  Mary  saved 
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him.  I  have  heard  Jenny  Lind,  and  ma»y  a  famoni  ni^r,  hut  nerer 
a  song  so  sung  as  to  produce  the  efiect  upon  me  that  is  given  hy  his 
uncultivated  voice  to  the  song  of  Highland  Mary.  It  is  the  bridge  on 
which  his  thoughts  cross  over  to  his  own  Mary. 

'  Be  mtiful ! '  exclaimed  the  Florentine  — '  very  beautiful ! ' 

I  was  at  first  about  to  appropriate  these  expressions  to  my  argument, 
not  unwilling  to  think  I  might  have  said  something  better  than  I  was 
conscious  of  saying  ;  but  her  hands  were  stretched  to  the  scene  below 
and  beyond  us : 

'  See ! '  said  she  with  eagerness :  '  the  mists  are  all  gone.  The  clouds 
have  rolled  away.  The  lulis  smile  at  each  other :  the  valley  laughs : 
the  river  is  tranquil,  and  flows  along  the  distance  like  a  track  of  light : 
it  loses  itself  in  the  embrace  of  winding  shores,  covered  with  verdure ! ' 

'  All  very  true  ! '  said  I,  a  little  piqued  :  '  but  has  that  any  thing  to 
do  with  special  providences  ? ' 

'  0  my  dear  fnend  I '  continued  the  Florentine,  in  a  tone  of  exultation, 
altogether  as  wild  as  any  thing  1  had  seen  in  her  conduct ;  '  I  believe 
now  in  special  providences.  It  was  a  special  providence  that  kept  me 
alive  with  hope  for  many  weary  years.  It  was  a  special  providence  that 
sent  me  to  your  office,  and  when  repelled,  sent  me  many  times,  turning 
ever  again,  I  did  not  know  why,  to  that  office,  until  I  found  you,  and 
through  you,  my  fortune.  It  was  a  special  providence  that,  afler  much 
wandering,  brought  me  back  ag  an  to  this  neighborhood ;  and  being 
here,  it  was  a  special  providence  that  kept  me  last  night  sleepless,  and 
impressed  upon  my  brain,  as  if  seared  there  with  a  hot  iron,  the  neces- 
sity of  again  seeking  your  aid.  A  part  of  my  vision  is  already  fulfilling 
itself :  the  rest  will  follow :  it  must  follow.  Thanks  be  to  God  I  and 
all  His  merciful  angels !  My  heavy  burden  will  leave  me.  I  shall 
be  happy  :  through  your  agency  sotne  how  or  other,  joy  is  ripening  for 
my  desolate  existence.  Oh !  my  heart  will  smile  as  the  bilk  :  it  will 
laugh  as  the  valley  :  and  my  peace,  it  shall  flow  on  like  the  river ! ' 

Whether  she  had  attended  to  any  part  of  my  explanation  of  special 
providences,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It  was  apparent,  however,  that 
her  newly-expressed  fiuth  was  only  a  new  phase  of  feeling,  brought 
about  by  an  unexplained  association  and  concurrence  of  the  scene 
before  her  with  a  previous  fancy  or  dream.  It  was  not  quite  the 
fair  thing  in  her,  to  urge  me  unprepared  to  a  discussion  of  such  a 
topic,  and  then  to  let  her  mind  wander,  and  leave  me  in  the  midst  of 
my  discussion  of  special  providences,  o  the  inglorious  certainty  of  ne- 
glect. Thinking  over  my  argument,  so  far  as  it  went,  I  am  compelled 
to  confess  that  the  Professors  of  Lane  Seminary  would  not  be  likely  to 
adopt  it  as  a  model ;  but  yet  I  am  persuaded,  if  she  had  listened,  I 
might  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  have  made  a  tolerably  good  thing 
of  it.  Moral  to  lawyers '.  ne^^^  venture  to  make  an  argument,  when 
there  is  no  judge  or  sheria*at  hand,  to  keep  the  jury  imprisoned  in  their 
seats,  and  if  inclined  to  sleep,  to  wake  them  up. 

The  Florentine,  close  following  her  rhapsody  to  the  hills  and  river, 
proposed  to  relate  to  me  her  story  :  upon  which  proposal  I  pulled  out 
my  watch,  and  saying  I  had  an  engagement  at  eight,  requested  her  to 
prooeed  to  EUas'land  and  remain  ti\i  evening. 
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•  You  lawyers,'  said  she,  apparently  hurt  as  well  as  surprised,  *  are 
so  —  stony  —  cold  I '  Here  am  I,  returned  from  long  wandering,  and  my 
heart  leaping  with  a  new-found  hope,  my  feelings  swaying  toand-fro 
with  the  chances  of  the  whole  ohject  of  a  life-time  to  be  gained  or 
lost,  and  perhaps  depending  on  you !  Yet  you  interpose  between  me 
and  my  chances  a  cool  &y*%  business.  I  am  wrong.  I  am  unjust 
You  have  been  very  kind :  I  will  wait' 

'  Suppose,  my  friend,'  said  I,  '  you  should  obtain  a  promise  from  me 
to  give  you  immediate  attention,  and  I  should  then  delay  you  from  day 
to-day,  breaking  my  promises.  Which  is  the  most  kind,  to  tell  you 
frankly  when  I  can  and  will  listen  to  your  afiairs,  and  keep  my  pro- 
mise, or  to  make  kinder  promise^  but  trifle  with  them  ?  The  only 
way  to  fulfil  engagements  is  to  fulfil  them  in  their  order.  At  eii^ht 
o'clock  I  shall  be  at  my  office.  At  five  this  evening  I  will  be  at  Ellas- 
land,  and  we  will  then  see  what  can  be  done.  Meanwhile,  go  and 
rest 

She  took  my  hand  very  kindly,  and  siud  : 

'  I  rely  upon  you.  Your  very  determined  and  precise  mode  of  indi- 
cating your  purpose  to  act  at  your  own  convemenoe,  and  in  your  own 
way,  has  an  inspiring  efiect ;  but  after  all,  if  I  were  Ella,  standing 
before  you  desolate  and  firiendless,  would  you,  could  you  defer  me  and 
my  hopes  f  I  was  once  as  young  and  fresh  as  Ella,  and  as  much  loved. 
The  whole  world  extended  to  me  open  palms,  and  lighted  me  along 
vrith  smiles.  Between  that  time  and  this  I  have  been  groping 
always  on  that  part  of  the  earth  which  was  turned  from  the  sun, 
hurrying  to  overtake  the  morning  or  to  meet  it,  but  keeping  pace  only 
with  the  deepest  shadow  of  night  Oh  !  it  seems  like  the  dark  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  But  away  down  in  the  central  recess  of  my 
heart  is  a  gay  little  bird  that  sings  of  hope.  Its  song  reaches  no  ear  but 
mine.  Often  and  often  have  I  been  about  to  lie  down  and  die,  but  as 
it  were  at  the  last  moment,  the  little  bird  would  sing,  and  I  lived.  His 
songs  became  more  frequent.  In  these  later  times  another  bird  sings  to 
him  just  in  advance,  and  I  am  led  on  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  by  the 
beckoning  song  of  the  companion-bird,  and  my  soul  keeps  warm  with 
the  warbling  and  melodious  response  of  the  bird  in  my  heart.  Some- 
times I  forget  my  food,  and  often  spend  my  nights  sleepless,  listening  to 
these  tuneful  songsters.  Lastnightthe  invisible  companion-bird  sungfrom 
my  bed-post..  Beautiftil  scenes  opened  before  my  waking  dreamis.  At 
the  peep  of  dawn  the  companion-bird  flew  from  perch  to  perch,  singing, 
and  as  it  were  beckoning  away,  and  I  have  been  following.  But  a 
moment  since  he  seemed  to  be  perched  on  the  top  of  your  head.  Where 
has  he  flown  ?  Did  you  say  something  of  spesial  providences  ?  Did 
you  tell  me  to  wait  till  evening  ?    My  friend  !  my  friend  I ' 

It  was  obvious  that  our  unhappy  wanderer  was  only  one  step  this 
side  of  6ver  and  insanity,  and  that  rest  and  afl^tion  were  imminently 
needed.  To  encourage  her  rehearsals  at  that  moment  could  only  add 
fuel  to  the  flame  that  was  consuming  her  vital  energies,  both  of  mind 
and  body.  Yet  to  leave  her  to  pursue  her  fancies  would  be  to  leave 
her  to  wander  fkrther  and  farther  from  rqpose,  into  utter  wretchedness. 
There  was  an  absolute  and  pressing  necessity  that  her  thoughts  should 
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be  directed  into  other  chmiwto,  or  at  the  least,  firam  entire  oonoentra- 
tion  nfxm  a  single  thema  Withoot  diversion  repose  woold  be  ifflpossi 
Ue,  and  withoot  rajpoee  theie  seoned  tomeno  hope.  But  an  atten^ited 
aad  unsnooessful  diTorsion  woold  onlyifound  and  exaggerate  her  sensi- 
tnlity,  and  weaken  my  infloence.  I  felt  as  if  every  wovd  and  motion  of 
mine  wonld  be  like  a  step  in  the  dark  near  a  predpioe.  One  mis-st^ 
and  all  might  be  lost.  Her  mind  was  so  much  absorbed  in  her  theme, 
1  do  not  thmk  she  was  oonsoioos  that  as  I  replied  I  commenced  slowly 
walking  toward  Ellas^land,  and  that  her  movement  ooiiesponded  with 
mine. 

*  The  bird  in  your  heart,'  said  I, '  may  be  your  good  angel.  The 
companion-bird  may  be  another  angel  soit  in  advance  to  welcome  yon 
to  a  whole  company  of  ang^s.  It  betokens  that  yon  ore  not  to  be  too 
anxious ;  you  are  mt  to  vrork  out  your  own  fate  ;  you  are  to  be  sur- 
rounded imd  over-i^adowed  by  the  white  wings  of  a  shining  throng 
who  will  quiet  and  mould  your  thoughts  for  happiness.  The  com- 
pnnion-bird  led  you  to  me,  and  for  the  present  has  flown.  Let  us  not 
rebel  against  these  kind  influences.  Let  us  acknowledge  this  hint,  that 
yoo  are  to  leave  every  thing  to  me.  Your  birds  sing  no  more  to-day, 
and  no  more  efiort  on  your  part  to^ay  is  required.  The  good  Father 
will  take  Hisown  time.  If  you  weie  to  seek  some  quiet  fUaee  now  and 
lie  down,  the  Inrd  would  sing  no  more  from  your  bed-post  Possibly 
you  might  be  lulled  to  deep  by  the  gentle  influence  of  good  spirits,  as 
it  were  by  the  sound  of  rusUing  leaTcs.  If  any  advance  could  be  made 
ia  your  aflairs  by  immediate  attention,  your  companion-bird  would  have 
led  you  to  some  one  not  engaged  as  I  am  to-day  in  an  affiur  altogether 
as  anxious  and  critical  as  yours  can  be.' 

'  How  can  that  be  possible  ? '  said  the  Florentine,  expressing  incre- 
dulity rather  than  inquiry. 

*  I  will  tell  you,'  said  1.  <  And  it  occurs  to  me  that  3rour  comparaon- 
bird  did  me  a  kind  act,  also,  in  bringing  you.  I  have  in  hand  a  matter 
of  passioif  and  pride ;  I  am  to  try  to  minister  to  amind  diseased ;  and  since 
you  have  experienced  sonowi,  I  would  like  your  criticism  on  my  plan 
of  treating  the  case.' 

Here  1  paused  to  see  if  she  was  likely  to  permit  bar  curiosity  to  be 
excited.  She  showed  very  little  desire  for  me  to  tell  the  character  of 
m^  engagement  for  the  day ;  but  by  this  time  we  were  walking  rather 
briskly,  and  after  a  shmt  silence,  I  determined  to  push  the  experinjent 
a  step  further,  and  proceeded  to  say  : 

'  I  am  to  meet  an  old  miser,  who  made  his  fortune  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  star-candles  from  adulterated  material,  selling  them  by  short 
weight,  and  putting  theimoney  at  usury.  He  won  such  rest  as  often 
comes  to  the  soles  of  unblest  feet.  Disease  and  death  scattered  his 
household.  Frequent  hearses  besieged  his  gate.  Not  one  was  left  him 
but  a  daughter,  a  wild,  untrained  girl,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be 
beautiful  and  lack  all  the  safe-guards  of  beauty.  The  father  drove  her 
lover  from  his  house :  she  met  him  elsewhere  and  was  lost.  She  has 
been  living  for  some  months  at  a  house  of  revel,  in  secret,  but  in  shame. 
The  (dd  miwr  writhes  under  it,  and  has  appealed  to  me  for  help. 
What  can  be  done  in  such  a  case  ? ' 
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Ho  iqilj  was  made  to  ray  question.     I  eontixmed  : 

*  There  is  no  law  at  all  in  the  case,  and  consequently  I  might  de- 
eliiie  to  inteiieie.  Moreofer,  the  old  man  wants  to  take  it  into  Chan> 
ooy,  andintotinSapimneCoortof  the  United  States,  the  plaoes  of  all 
odiea  wfaexe  there  is  no  posability  of  taking  it ;  bat  a  litigation  intiiose 
conits  expresses  his  ideaof  the  snblime  in  the  way  of  a  ihss  geiMrally. 
Down  to  this  time  the  affair  has  been  bat  little  known,  but  he  now 
inshes  to  give  psblioity  to  ail  its  nnhapjpy  detuls.  It  was  biooght 
about  in  part  by  his  threatening  to  disinhent  his  danght^,  if  she  qpldce 
again  to  her  lover,  and  on  finding  himself  disobey^  he  told  her,  not 
eqwyting  to  be  believed,  timt  she  shoold  never  again  cross  his  tinresh* 
old  nnksB  she  would  abandon  her  loyer's  aeqnaintanee.  Law  can  do 
nodiing  with  such  a  case ;  bat  I  hare  become  an  amateur  of  sensations. 
I  am  cmions  to  see  what  would  be  the  efiect  i^on  both  father  and 
daughter  of  a  rec(Hiciliation. 

'  Take  pains  to  reconcile  to  her  father  such  a  creature  (U  that  ? '  in- 
quired the  Florentine,  beginning  to  show  some  interest 

'  As  an  amateur,'  said  I, '  merely  as  an  amateur.  The  old  man  is 
very  miseraUe.  He  has  nothing  to  love  but  his  money  and  his  daughter. 
He  tries  to  keep  up  a  show  of  resolution,  by  threats  of  persecuting  her, 
but  I  see  through  it  It  slnyws  him  unspeakaMy  wretched  and  ill  at 
ease.  He  must  have  relief  or  he  will  die.  It  has  run  through  my 
mind  in  this  way.  His  soul  and  his  daughter's  are  kindred,  and 
although  held  apart  by  ragmg  sin,  really  might  do  each  other  good. 
Now,  my  firiend,  suppose  these  two  souls  should  be  left  apatt,  to  go  by 
diflexeut  roads,  aching  down  to  darkness,  in  all  eternity  to  desire  and 
bate  each  other,  but  never  meet,  father  and  daughter  wandering',  un- 
hsppy.  in  all  eternity  never  to  meet,  but  to  each  other  lost,  lost,  lost ! ' 

*  What  can  you  do  ? '  said  the  Flormtine. 

'  This  is  my  plan.  He  never  would  have  come  to  me  in  the  matter, 
if  he  had  not  imagined  me  to  possess  a  certain  superiority.  This  shows 
that  I  possess  the  means  of  mastery  over  him.  I  must  do  as  the  doc- 
tors do,  look  wise  and  give  him  medicines.  But  the  first  thing  is  a 
blister.  1  will  break  hun  into  my  line  of  treatment  by  a  test,  which,  if 
SQcceesiul,  will  put  an  end  to  all  obstinacy  on  his  part  At  precisely 
eight  o'clock  I  will  be  seated  in  the  office,  He  will  come  in.  He  will 
inquire  how  I  do  this  morning.  I  will  make  him  no  answer.  He 
ivill  put  some  other  question.  I  will  not  ani^er.  After  a  few 
imnents'  hentation*  I  will  light  a^  segar  for  myself  and  ofier  him 
one.  He  will  decline :  he  hates  tobacco  like  pdson.  I  will  pufi^at  my 
segar  until  he  comes  directly  to  his  business,  I  vrill  then  throw  away 
my  segar,  and  indicate  my  mterest  I  will  say  I  have  been  thinking  it 
over.  That  it  is  a  matter  full  of  difficulty  and  responsibility.  That  I 
see  hopes  of  success,  but  ako  foresee  the  pains  it  vdll  cost.  I  cannot 
undertake  it  unless  he  will  pay  me  one  thousand  dollars  immediately, 
aad  more  when  I  want  it' 

'  That  was  not  the  vray  you  treated  me,'  said  the  Florentine. 

'  But  his  case,  you  observe,  is  a  case  for  a  blister.  His  disease  at  the 
lent  moment  is  in  his  daughter.  The  only  other  vital  thing  about 
is  his  money.    I  must  put  my  hands  in  his  pocket,  just  as  blisters 
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are  put  on  the  feet  to  cure  certain  diseases  of  the  head.  He  will  groan, 
and  protest,  but  he  will  pay  me.  I  will  exact  one  other  condition, 
which,  after  paying  one  thousand  dollars,  will  seem  easy ;  it  will  be 
like  homoBopathic  sugar-pellets  to  allopathic  pills.  He  must  agree  to  be 
governed  implicitly  by  my  advice,  even  if  I  should  require  him  to  forgive 
his  daughter,  and  take  her  home  to  live  with  him  ? 

'  Do  you  think  he  will  ever  agree  to  that  ?  '  inquired  the  lady. 

'  He  will  appear,'  said  I,  '  to  protest  and  object,  but  finally  to  yield 
under  a  sort  of  compulsion.  The  truth  is,  it  is  above  all  things  the 
course  he  is  aching  to  find  a  pretence  for.  He  will  agree  to  let  me  carn^ 
her  any  messages  I  choose,  as  from  him  :  in  a  wonl,  he  will,  in  confi- 
dence with  me,  acknowledge  himself  willing  to  do  or  say  any  thing  to 
win  back  his  child.  I  will  then  promise  not  to  humble  him  too  much 
before  her,  and  to  take  care  to  place  her  in  a  state  of  mind  frivorable  to 
the  exercise  on  his  part  of  wholesome  authority  over  her.  He  will 
almost  hug  me  for  that.' 

<  And  what  then  ? '  said  the  Florentine. 

'  Then,'  said  I,  '  the  work  is  nearly  accomplished.  All  the  rest  is 
easy.  I  select  a  bouquet  of  choice,  fragrant  flowers,  not  laige  nor  with 
too  much  color,  but  delicate,  suggestive  of  modesty  and  innocence.  I  go 
to  the  house  where  she  is :  I  am  told  she  is  not  there,  or  perhaps  de- 
clines to  see  me.  I  say  :  '  Very  well,  then  I  will  call  the  police ;  it  is 
optional  to  put  me  to  that  trouble  or  not ;  and,  by  the  way,  the  trouble 
is  not  much,  for  one  is  waiting  to  be  called,  just  around  the  comer.'  I 
am  let  in,  and  soon  Miss  makes  her  appearance.  She  is  not  yet  ac- 
customed to  shame  and  contempt,  and  meets  me  timidly,  not  without  a 
certain  shrinking  and  confiision  of  manner.  Afler  preparing  the  way,  I 
tell  her  I  have  recently  seen  her  father.  She  bites  her  nails,  but  makes 
no  reply.  A  tear  begins  to  glisten  in  her  eye,  but  whether  of  vexation 
or  sorrow,  of  course  I  cannot  telL  I  hand  her  the  bouquet,  and  say  her 
father  sent  it  She  looks  at  me  with  surprise  and  doubt,  but  kisses  the 
flowers,  and  inquires  if  her  father  is  well.  I  tell  her  he  is  far  from 
well :  there  appears  to  be  but  one  step  between  him  and  the  grave. 
His  heart  is  broken.  She  will  sob,  weep,  or  go  into  hysterics.  I  will 
manage  that  she  does  not  quit  sobbing  or  hysterics  till  I  have  com- 
pletely gained  her  confidence.  She  will  then  ask  to  be  taken  to  her 
father.  I  will  make  difiiculties.  She  shall  understand  it  is  no  easy 
matter.  I  will  ask  4f  she  is  not  happy  where  she  is,  as  if  I  looked  to  the 
probability  of  her  remaining.  She  will  say  she  is  not  happy,  that  she  is 
a  fool,  and  very  miserable,  and  might  as  well  die  and  go  to  hell  at  once, 
as  live  so.  That  her  lover  has  l^me  neglectful  and  tyrannical,  and 
she  sees  no  course  open  to  her  but  absolute  degradation.  She  will  pro- 
mise to  make  any  acknowledgment  to  her  faSier,  to  get  down  on  her 
knees  to  him,  any  thing,  if  he  will  take  her  home,  ^e  will  never  see 
her  lover  more.  But  I  will  say  to  her  that  she  should  marry  him.  '  He 
will  not  marry  such  as  I  am ! '  she  will  say,  and  then  comes  another 
flood  or  frenzy.  *  Proud  people  do  not  buy  cheap  goods,'  she  will  say, 
or  something  to  that  eflect.  Then  I  will  rise  from  my  seat  and  pace 
the  room  with  apparent  excitement  of  manner  and  say  :  '  But  you  are 
as  good  as  he  is.  He  ought  to  marry  you,  and  he  must  and  shall  marry 
you.     Obey  me,  be  firm,  and  he  shall  certainly  marry  you.' 
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"  O  Six  ! '  she  will  say, '  I  am  sunk  very  low ;  but  I  cannot  accept  a 
husband  wlio  ofiers  or  consents  only  upon  compulsion  to  make  me  his  wife. 
I  can  beg,  I  can  starve,  I  can  die,  but  that  I  cannot  do.  Oh  !  pardon  me, 
Sir ;  that  I  will  not  for  a  moment  think  of.  While  there  is  blood  in 
these  veins,  there  will  be  life  to  bite  a  hole  laige  enough  to  let  life  out ; 
and  so  long  as  the  pulsations  of  this  heart  may  be  stopped  at  will,  so 
long  will  it  revolt.    No,  Sir,  no  !  any  thing  but  that.' 

*  *  But,  Miss,'  I  will  say  ;  *  the  beauty  of  my  plan  is,  that  he  shall 
o&r  to  be  your  husband,  plead  with  you  for  ihe  privilege,  protest  that 
he  cannot  live  without  you,  and  threaten  to  kill  himselfaf  you  reject  him. ' 

'  She  will  shake  her  head  sorrowfully,  and  moan,  and  say  : 

*  *  Such  a  thing  might  have  been  !  0  my  God  !  but  not  any  more 
possible  for  me.     Oh !  no,  no,  not  for  me,* 

'  To  which  I  will  reply :  *  But  I  say,  yes,  yes  ;  not  no,  no ;  it  is  possi- 
ble, more  than  possible,  it  positively  ^all  happen.  The  only  condition, 
is,  that  you  shall  promise  to  act  as  I  require,  and  then,  at  all  hazards, 
not  fail  to  fulfil  your  promise.' 

* '  Do  you  think,  Madam,'  said  I  to  the  Florentine,  *  that  the  young 
woman  will  agree  to  follow  my  advice  ?  ' 

*  *  Follow  it ! '  said^she.  *  The  girl  will  drink  in  the  hardest  condi- 
tions you  can  impose,  as  a  thirsty  person  drinks  water.  She  will  be  as 
docile  as  a  pet  lamb  that  runs  frisking  and  bleating,  to  the  hand  that 
feeds  it.  You  must  not  hold  up  such  promises  not  to  be  fulfilled.  You 
have  no  right  to  lift  the  poor  girl  to  the  skies  only  to  dash  her  again 
into  the  pit  I ' 

'Poor  girl  ! '  said  I,  *such  a  creature  as  that ! ' 

The  Florentine  was  not  in  a  mood  to  appreciate  a  joke.  I  proceeded 
to  say,  I  would  remove  the  girl  to  costly  apartments,  where  the  first 
object  meeting  her  eye  should  be  her  mother's  portrait,  and  where  she 
should  receive  respectable  protection.  I  would  have  her  amply  sup- 
plied with  new  clothing,  very  rich,  but  very  plain,  such  as  might  adorn 
a  vestal.  Gew-gaws  and  meretricious  ornaments  she  should  have  none. 
Every  former  vestment  should  be  consigned  to  the  flames.  The  past 
should  be  made  to  seem  to  be  really  in  the  distance.  She  should  see  all 
the  symbols  of  a  new  and  purer  lite,  and  breathe  a  new  atmosphere.  I 
will  tell  her  father  about  it ;  but  as  yet  he^shall  not  see  her.  Presently 
her  lover  begins  to  wonder  at  the  change  ;  he  doubts  if  he  was  so  for- 
tunate as  he  supposed  himself,  in  getting  rid  of  her.  He  thinks  her 
very  beautiful,  and  calls  to  see  her.  She  receives  him  with  patient 
modesty,  but  will  see  him  only  in  the  presence  of  others.  He  calls  again 
and  again  with  similar  results.  I  make  it  a  point  to  meet  him,  and  re- 
quest him  not  to  bother  the  young  woman  with  calls.  I  tell  him  that  she 
had  been  greatly  thrown  from  her  balance  by  haish  treatment  from  her 
father,  and  by  beUeving  heraelf  necessary  to  his,  hCT  lover's  happiness, 
but  she  had  discovered  her  error.  She  would  lead  a  diflerent  life  here- 
after. She  might  never  return  to  her  father,  but  her  father  would 
always  supply  her  with  the  means  of  hving  elegantly  and  honestly.  It 
was  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  have  ruined  the  prospects  of  such  a  girl,  but 
his  visits  would  be  no  longer  tolerated.  He  was  not  worthy  of  her.  If 
she  ever  marries,  I  will  say,  it  will  be  some  man  whom  she  respects. 
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This  will  only  inflame  him  the  more.  He  will  beset  her  with  bouquets 
and  billet-douxs,  and  consume  himself  with  sighs.  In  short,  they  will 
be  married.  It  may  be  perhaps  a  private  marriage  ;  and  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  advise  the  world  that  it  did  not  take  place  when  it  ought 
to  have  taken  place.  Then  her  father  welcomes  them  home.  The 
two  souls,  father  and  daughter,  shall  cling  more  fondly  than  ever  to- 
gether, and  not  wander  separate  and  sorrowful  for  ever.  But  here  is 
EUas^land ! 

I  explained  to  your  mother  the  urgency  of  the  necessity  that  the 
Florentine  should  have  rest  and  food.  She  appeared  to  tidce  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  what  I  had  told  her,  and  I  hoped  the  diversion  of  her 
thoughts  would  be  in  season.  On  my  return  in  llie  evening  I  found  she 
hfid  slept,  but  had  eaten  little.  She  was  reclining  on  a  lounge.  Her 
mind  was  clear,  and  free  from  excitement,  but  ^e  was  languid,  and 
acknowledged  herself  too  weary  to  tell  me  the  history  of  her  troubles 
at  that  time.  During  the  night  she  had  considerable  head-ache,  and 
in  the  morning  a  fever  set  in.  Its  character  did  not  long  remain  doubt- 
ful. It  was  our  old  dread :  that  low,  baffling,  deceptive  fever,  the 
typhoid. 
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Up 
Through  the  shaded  walk,  into  the  State-House, 
Walked  Agatha  and  I,  one  dear,  bright  morn 
In  earlj  spring.    A  moment,  and  we  stood 
Withm  the  silent  hall  whenos,  years  ago, 
Issued  the  wisdom  of  those  men  whose  bays 
Float  brightening  down  the  tide  of  time 
For  eyer.  .  'T  is  a  large,  plain  room,  hung  round 
With  portraits,  images  of  men  whose  names 
Gleam  brightly  in  &e  galaxy  of  fame. 
Dependent  from  the  ceiling,  a  chandelier 
Pours  intercepted  light  through  countless  prisms 
In  rain-bow  radiance  o^er  the  room.    On  high, 
Mid-way,  of  the  far  wall,  oyer  against 
The  entrance,  perches  the  brazen  eagle, 
Our  country's  emblem.    Conspicuously 
Beneath  stands  Washinotok  in  statue ;  here, 
As  in  histoiT,  alone,  unequalled. 
Europe  has  had  her  heroes,  Albion 
Her  warrior-monarchfl^  and  Ck)r8ica 
Gktye  Gaul  its  red,  far-flashing  meteor: 
But  thou,  America,  young,  fiivored  land, 
Hast  fixed  upon  the  firmament  of  fkme 
The  cynosure  of  nations.    '  Come  hither,' 
Called  my  friend :  '  come  1  sit  here  where  I  have  sat : 
I  *11  tell  my  countiymen,  when  I  return  to  Greece, 
How  I  reclined  me  in  the  chair 
Honored  by  Washington.' 
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IVe  never  cringed 
To  mortal :  no  living  wight  bears  spirit 
Prouder  than  my  own ;  but  reverently 
Before  that  chair  I  stood,  nor  dared  to  touch 
The  seat  once  hallowed  by  his  presence. 
Later,  and  up  the  winding  stairs  we  took 
Our  toilsome  way  e'en  to  the  interior 
Of  the  dock ;  itself  a  room,  its  mechanism 
In  the  centre;  the  four  circular  windows 
Its  four  laces ;  to  which  the  citizens 
That  throng  Uie  streets  look  up  and  see 
On  every  side  of  the  square  to ^©1*1  true 
As  truth  itself  theu*  faithfhl  monitor. 
Down  in  the  room  below,  the  pendulum, 
That  great  pulse-beat  of  time,  swings  to-and-fro. 
Up,  on  we  went,  nor  passed  unnoticlng 
The  bell  whose  iron  mouUi  to  all  the  land 
Saog  out  the  song  of  freedom  1    Pacific 
Heud  it  borne  along  by  echoing  Andes; 
And,  kneeling  on  the  ^ore,  its  mighty  waves 
Took  up  the  tune ;  and  ever  on  their  march 
From  pole  to  pole,  they  chant  it  forth  afar 
To  listening  iMids  in  solemn  unison. 
Higher  and  still  more  high,  and  then  we  stood 
Within  the  open  steeple.    *  How  glorious  I  * 
Exclaimed  my  friend.     '  How  more  than  beautiful  f 
The  city  girt  with  rivers,  the  blue  sky, 
And  that  wEite  building  to  the  west  away. 
With  gleaming  columns,  so  like  the  Parthenon ! 
'T  is  almost  like  a  mom  in  my  far  dime. 
Ahl  Greece,  thou  dear,  delightM  land! '    She  ceased, 
Looked  dreamOy  toward  the  College, 
And  tears,  large  tears,  sufiUsed  her  soft,  dark  eyes. 
Her  gentle  breast  heaved  with  a  sigh,  and  then 
I  left  her  side,  for  well  I  knew  her  thoughts 
Were  fer  away,  and  busy  with  the  past 
O'er  the  vast,  irregular  mass  of  roo&, 
Chimneys,  and  tops  of  trees  just  visible 
Between,  glancing  at  spire  and  gilded  dome 
With  crowning  cross  shining  like  a  pale  planet 
In  the  sun-light,  my  eye  roved  on,  and  there 
Far  to  the  south,  where  sky  and  landscape  meet. 
Saw  the  blue,  lordly  Delaware  move  on. 
Majestically  slow,  receive  and  bear 
Bejoicing  Schuylldll  onward  to  the  sea. 
Delightedly  I  gazed  and  long :  enjoying 
The  pure  breeze,  gladdening  sun-light,  and  low  hum 
That  from  the  busy  streets  below  ascended 
Lullingly:  like  the  &r-ofif  murmuring 
Of  water-fall;  and  thought  anon  of  Hellas, 
Unhappy,  ruined  Hellas :  beautiful 
But  sad,  mourning  o*er  her  lost  liberty, 
Lost  power,  and  perished  glory :  yet 
To  the  fond  wanderer's  heart  lovelier 
In  all  her  woe,  than  our  young  rising  land 
Of  giant  promise. 

Ere  we  descended 
Once  more  to  the  vast,  lighted  scene  below, 
I  turned  then  to  the  calm,  o'er-arching  sky, 
And,  like  the  old  Milesian,  thanked  my  GoQ 
That  I  was  bom  in  such  a  land  as  thisi 
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BY     PAUL     SIOGTOLK. 
ICaSZNGS      OF     ▲    OXTT      BAIL-BOAD      COMDUOTOB. 

PAST  xionr. 

We  have  a  receptacle  for  lost  property,  and  many  a  strange  article 
is  picked  up  in  these  cars.  It  would  astonish  the  curious  to  see  the  odd 
comhination  of  waifs  that  lie  in  confusion  in  this  treasury.  The  limbo 
of  Milton  is  common-place  in  the  comparison  : 

'  Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,    ....    tossed 
And  flattered  into  rags :  then  relics,  beads  ;'  etc ; 

such  strange,  incomprehensible  little  articles  of  female  apparel  ! 
What  abstruse  mysteries  are  revealed !  What  fruitful  suggestions 
are  furnished  to  those  'curious  in  that  way,*  of  the  myriad  appli- 
ances necessanf  to  compose  the  female  figure  I  What  tell-tale  discov- 
eries of  the  tanciful  wants  and  necessities  of  manly  nature  too! 
What  odd  juxtaposition  of  things  abhorrent  of  each  other  I  Fancy, 
for  instance,  a  lady's  silken  garter  lying  in  dumb  unconsciousness 
cosily  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  glove  of  some  careless 
gentleman !  But  I  vfiLl  resist  the  temptation  and  not  disclose  too  fully 
the  secrets  of  '  our  mystery." 

The  most  marvellous  thing  that  ever  fell  in  my  way  in  this  manner 
(as  no  owner  ever  called  for  it)  I  took  the  liberty  of  laying  violent 
hands  upon.  One  day  as  I  had  just  discharged  my  cargo  at  the  end  of 
the  route,  I  was  passing  as  usual  through  my  car  to  pick  up  any 
astray  that  escaped  firom  the  passengers,  when  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  crumpled  mass  of  paper  that  seemed  covered  with  curious 
marks  as  it  lay  at  my  feet.  I  stooped  rather  mechanically  to  examine 
it  more  closely  as  I  passed,  whmi  the  very  strange  characters  inscribed 
upon  it  excited  my  curiosity  and  induced  me  to  pick  it  up.  Having 
gotten  it  into  my  possession,  my  curiosity  was  aroused  more  than  ever. 
I  now  discovered  the  paper  to  be  a  very  closely  and  minutely  written 
manuscript  on  several  sheets  of  very  thin  paper  that  had  been  folded 
into  so  many  creases  as  to  present  a  superficies  scarcely  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  square  on  either  side.  It  had  partially  lost  its  folds, 
and  was  soiled  witii  marks  of  having  been  trampled  under  foot.  From 
this  I  inferred  that,  like  most  lost  MSS.,  it  was  thought  by  those  who 
might  have  seen  it,  to  be  of  no  use  except  to  the  owner  ;  but  I  looked 
at  it  more  narrowly.  The  characters  inscribed  upon  it  looked  very  like 
the  pot-hooks  we  used  to  make  at  school  in  our  burchen  days,  when  the 
'  twig  was  bent '  for  us.  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  to  throw  this  paper 
away,  although  I  could  scarcely  tell  why  I  did  not.  Having  a  passion 
for  scribbling  in  my  early  youth,  I  always  entertained  a  kind  of  respect 
for  manuscripts,  and  felt  a  twinge  of  compunction  at  the  sight  of  a 
written  page  tossed  and  tumbled  in  the  dust  and  mire.     Be  that  as  it 
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may,  without  puzzling  my  will  further,  I  followed  Hoyle's  precept 
wherein  he  so  very  astutely  says :  *  When  in  doubt,  take  the  trick.*  I 
knocked  the  dust  firom  the  paper,  and,  crumpling  it  in  my  hand,  went 
on  with  my  duties. 

Ooing  down-town  that  day  I  encountered  a  very  ingenious  scholar, 
who  had  often  spoken  kindly  to  me  as  he  rode  in  my  cars,  and  in  whom 
I  had  early  discovered  a  ready  and  eager  eye  for  the  marvellous.  I 
showed  him  the  document.  He  examined  it  with  much  care,  and 
begged  permission  to  take  it.  He  felt  assured  it  was  written  language, 
and  he  could  decipher  it.  The  next  day  he  returned  me  the  papers, 
and  told  me  very  triimiphaatly  he  had  unravelled  the  whole  matter. 
It  was  a  letter  or  diary  written  by  the  two  little  Aztecs  (who  some 
years  agQ  were  in  this  city)  for  the  benefit  of  their  friends  at  home  in 
IxTMATA,  and  it  had  either  miscarried  or  was  a  draft  throvm  away 
after  having  been  copied.  The  manner  of  folding  the  paper  was  pro- 
bably Ixymayan.  It  was  wonderful  how  such  an  immense  wilder- 
ness of  maito  and  characters  had  ever  been  inscribed  on  these  few 
pages.  The  chirography  was  peculiar,  as  I  have  stated,  and  also  in 
some  degree  resembled  writing  backward  and  bottom-side  upward. 
The  language  proved  to  be  composed  of  exceedingly  bad  broken  Eng- 
lidi,  interspersed  with  a  great  many  unpronounceable  words,  which,  as 
my  friend  told  me,  he  had  only  been  able  to  fathom  from  their  close 
lesemblanco  to  the  chalect  of  Zohar  Moses  the  elder,  an  early  He- 
brew author,  whom  he  was  then  studying,  with  whose  literary  remains 
he  was  familiar.  His  mode  of  arriving  at  the  letters  and  spelling  the 
words  was  rather  novel,  and  he  communicated  the  invaluable  secret  to 
me  in  a  forcible  whisper.  He  had  stood  upon  his  head  and  read  the 
MSS.  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  volttnteered  to  put  me  in  the 
same  position  that  I  too  might  read.  I  begged  to  be  excused,  and 
(with  an  ingenuity  that  my  ftiend  seemed  never  to  be  tired  of  admiring) 
I  turned  the  MSS.  upside  down  instead  of  myself,  and  then,  by  the  aid 
of  my  firiend,  tiiese  mysterious  and  cabalistic  words  were  gradually  un- 
ravelled to  my  poor  imderstanding. 

There  was  something  so  striking  and  peculiar  in  the  situation  of  these 
pigmy  adventurers  among  us,  that  I  have  fancied  a  translation  into 
readable  Englidi,  of  some  parts  of  their  MSS.  would  not  be  unin- 
teresting. I  purpose  to  give,  without  furtiier  preface,  a  few  passages  firom 
it,  soeh  afl  I  deem  most  worthy  of  notice.  After  some  few  common- 
places and  exclamations  of  wonder  at  the  strange  sights  presented  to 
them,  their  MSS.  proceed :  '  Since  we  set  out  upon  our  travels  into 
tius  funny  Empire  we  have  been  so  bewildered  with  prodigious 
nuarvels  we  scarcely  know  whether  we  dream  or  are  wide  awake.  We 
axe  now  in  a  place  Ihe  natives  call  a  Oitt.'  [This  is  an  ingenuous 
ailoiion'to  New-York.]  *  It  consists  of  a  great  many  stones,  of  many 
ooloiB,  fimns,  and  sizes,  piled  up  together  in  various  plain  or  fentastic 
shapes,  and  the  people  hve  in  tiie  holes  left  between  them.  They  call 
these  holes  *  houses,^  and  they  have  them  arranged  in  rows  adjoining 
each  other,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  a  great  many  can  bum  together  at 
the  same  time.  For  you  must  know  that  these  creatures  here  worship 
Fnts  as  well  as  more  enlightened  mortals  like  ourselves.* 
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*  On  great  festal  occasions  too,  when  they  illuminate  the  city  by  burn- 
ing up  a  hundred  or  two  of  these  dwelUng-places,  to  their  credit  we 
must  say,  they  devoutly  offer  up  to  their  gods  some  dozen  or  so  of 
human  beings  (such  as  they  are)  beside.  Indeed,  of  all  people  we 
have  encountered,  none  seem  so  worthy  your  prayers,  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  human  sacrifices  so  much  after  the  manner  of  our  own  faith. 
Though  their  ofierings  are  shabby  enough,  they  are  as  good  as  they  can 
procure.  They  do  not,  as  in  some  countries  to  the  southward,  through 
which  we  have  passed,  limit  themselves  to  persons  accused  or  suspected 
of  crime  or  insolent  language.  Criminals  (afler  a  few  months'  impris- 
onment in  the  same  cell  with  the  witnesses  arrayed  against  them)  they 
put  through  a  mock  trial '  for  the  sake  of  vindicating  the  majesty  of 
justice'  as  they  term  it,  and  then  set  them  free  as  unfit  ofieicings  and 
unworthv  of  sacrifice.  Self-destruction  is  one  of  their  favorite  religious 
ceremomes.  They  are,  in  this  respect,  very  unlike  the  natives  of  many 
dull  countries  where  we  have  been,  in  which  this  mode  of  divine  wor- 
ship is  carried  on,  as  it  were,  almost  by  stealth,  under  color  of  an  occa^ 
sional  suicide  or  murder.  These  *  New-Yorker  peoples '  do  understand  this 
business  better.' 

*We  will  try  and  give  you  a  little  idea  of  their  way  of  doing  it. 
They  use  for  this  purpose  a  kind  of  large  boats,  propelled  without  sails, 
and  sometimes  wagons,  moved  without  horses,  by  the  mere  power  of 
'  the  smoke  of  hot  water.'  Periodically,  at  short  intervals,  Ihey  load 
these  boats  or  <  wagons,'  as  the  case  may  be,  as  fully  as  they  can  be 
crammed  with  human  beings,  and  then  proceed  with  great  pomp  and 
rejoicing  to  the  noble  duty  of  immolating  them.  They  resort  to  a 
pious  fraud  in  obtaining  victims,  which  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  in  the 
barbarians,  but  cannot  be  'justified.  I  refer  to  the  questionable  expe- 
dients resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  boats  and  wagons. 
They  give  out  that  a  party  of  pleasure  is  to  be  gotten  up,  impromptu, 
for  an  excursion,  and  all  persons  are  invited  to  participate  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  nominal  fee  ;  or  they  cause  it  to  be  noised  about  that  the 
'  wagons '  will  convey  the  passenger  many  hundred  miles  and  return 
him  safely  for  a  petty  sum  of  money,  with  only  '  baggage  at  the  risk 
of  the  owner.'  By  such  means,  I  am  persuaded,  many  are  induced  to 
embark  upon  board  these  boats  and  to  ride  in  the  '  wagons '  who  do  not 
contemplate  the  *  pious  uses '  to  which  they  are  devoted.' 

*  But  to  proceed.  These  boats  contain  some  powerfully  explosive  sub- 
stance, and  when  the  boat  is  fairly  on  the  deep,  so  that  the  victims  can- 
not escape,  the  whole  concern  is  blown  into  the  air  in  a  million  frag- 
ments. The  priest  who  conducts  the  holocaust,  disguised  as  captain  of 
the  vessel,  generally  manages  to  escape ;  but  the  passengers  are  very  re- 
ligiously prevented  from  such  a  profane  sacrilege  by  the  crew  (instantly 
they  discover  the  crisis  at  hand)  seizing  the  boats  and  filling  and  capsiz- 
ing them,  they  drowning  themselves  lest  there  should  be  a  charge'of 
partiality.' 

'  The  *  sacrifice  by  wagon'  is  more  exhilarating  still.  The  same  pro- 
pelling power  urges  two  *  wagons,'  firom  opposite  directions,  along  an 
iron  groove,  upon  which  the  wheels  run  witii  tremendous  velocity ;  and 
when  they  come  in  collision,  the  crash  is  like  the  fall  of  a  thunderbolt, 
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and  not  anfrequently  an  hundied  victims  are  thus  devoutly  offered  up 
at  once  to  '  the  Great  Solak  Ring/  ' 

*  Afler  this  devout  ceremony  is  over,  the  high-priestSi  called  *  Coro- 
ners,* and  twelve  priests  of  a  lower  rank,  called  'Jurors,*  are  assem- 
bled, and  witnesses  are  examined  as  to  the  degree  of  merit  and  skill 
manifested  by  the  respective  managers  of  the  ojpposing  *  wagons.'  It 
seems  the  cardinal  point  kept  in  view  in  conductmg  this  saonfice  is,  to 
efiect  the  collision  so  instantaneously  and  unexpectedly,  and  with  such 
entile  destruction  of  each  '  wagon'  and  contents,  that  it  shall  be  impos- 
sible to  detect  who  contributed  least  to  the  magiiificent  result.  If  the 
*  Jurors'  find  the  performance  to  have  been  clumsily  executed,  and  some 
of  the  victims  mangled  and  not  killed  outright,  the  *  wagon '  conductors 
are  treated  as  common  criminals  in  the  manner  we  have  before  men- 
tioned ;  nay,  sometimes  they  are  even  degraded  from  their  rank,  and 
deprived  of  the  insignia  and  emoluments  of  office.  But  if  it  be  as- 
certained '  no  body  is  to  blame*  (which  is  their  slang  expression  of  ap- 
probation) the  conductors  are  continued  or  promoted  in  office,  and  rich 
presents  are  made  them  by  the  people  who  own  the  *  wagons.' ' 

There  m  a  scrap  of  these  precious  little  wretches'  view  of  the  '  work 
ing  of  our  institutions.'  There  is  an  immense  deal  more  of  the  MSS. 
I  think  this  will  suffice  at  present,  for  a  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  lilli- 
patian  monsters.     I  shall  doubtless  transcribe  more  of  it  hereafter. 


TO     A     MINIATURE. 

The  pictured  face  still  wears  the  cbarm 
Her  real  presence  used  to  wear, 

When,  circled  by  my  loyal  ann, 
She  let  me  gaze  enchanted  there. 

But  shice  no  more  with  dimpled  wiles, 
She  deigns  my  fondness  to  betray, 

TVliy  chemh  these  unchanging  smiles, 
Whose  fickle  types  have  paned  away  7 

A  dearer  arm  now  drcles  her, 
Her  beaoty  wiles  a  dearer  heart ; 

Ah!  kMt  Lore's  sad  remembrancer  I 
T  is  time  for  thee  and  me  to  part. 

6o^  then!  nor  shall  resentment  find 
A  hanber  wish  to  send  with  thee, 

Than  that  thy  preaeoce  may  remmd 
How  focdiy  once  Ae  smfled  on  me  1 


Mm-T^rk^Uak 
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Thb  Gbbt-Bat  Mare  :  and  other  Homorons  American  Sketches.  Br  Hivrt  P.  Lelakd. 
With  Domeroas  lUufltrationa.   In  one  Tolome:  pp.  814.   Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippix- 

COTT  Aim  COXPAKT. 

Heri  now  is  a  book  which  is  the  very  thing  to  take  up  in  a  rail-road  car- 
or  on  board  a  steam-boat,  wherewith  to  '  while  awaj  the  hours.'  It  is  run, 
ning  over  with  a  pleasant  and  yarious  humor,  and  there  is  variety  enough 
to  satisfy  the  veriest  lover  of  novelty,  how  studious  soever  of  change  he  may 
be.  Certain  of  the  sketches  under  the  writer's  signature  have  already  ap- 
peared in  our  pages,  and  been  widely  copied  throughout  the  Union.  There 
is  much  in  common  between  Mr.  Henbt  P.  Liland,  and  his  brother,  {par 
ndbiUfratrum^  Chables  G.  Lbland.  Both  are  accomplished  scholurs  and 
travellers :  they  have  a  similar  eye  for  the  ridiculous  and  the  burlesque ; 
and  a  kindred  ease  and  felicity  of  style.  Our  readers  are  too  familiar  with 
the  manner  of  'H.  P.  L.'  to  require  more  than  a  single  '  touch  of  his  quality ' 
in  a  hitherto  unpublished  sketch — an  admirable  and  effective  satire  upon 
the  excessive  '  hoop-a-doodle  *  follies  of  our  time : 

*HOOP    HURRAH! 

'PRKTACB. 

*TinK08  80  they  ara 
Vive  la  Bizarrt. 

'IITTEODUCTION. 

'  Kup  cool  I  and  let  me  introdaoe  yod  to  Miss  Blaxchi  Cibciau. 

^  'CHAPTIB    I. 

'  Akd  I  waited  in  the  drawing-room,  till  I  thought  mj  hair  would  grow  Rraj  before 
she  would  appear.  The  carriage  was  at  the  door;  it  was  a  bitter  cold  night ;  I  could 
hear  the  coachman  swinging  and  slapping  his  arms  to  keep  his  hands  warm.  I  had 
wound  up  the  musical  box  for  excitement,  and  listened  to  its  soulless  jingle  for  occupa- 
tion:  I  had  made  the  little  King  Chablb  spaniel  stand  on  his  hind  legs  ttll  he  be^  to 
think  that  was  his  normal  position.  I  triea  with  m  j  ri^ht  hand  to  coax  *  Uncle  rl^an ' 
out  of  the  piano — much  to  the  chagrin  of  that  grand  mstrument,  whose  mission  was 
cUssical  music.  I  beat  a  retreat  from  the  realm  of  sweet  sounds  to  that  of  sweet  feel- 
ings —  my  patent-leather  boots  were  awfUl  tight  In  blissful  agony  I  heard,  at  last,  the  - 
opening  of  a  door,  a  musical  laugh,  the  rustle  of  silks,  and  there  before  me,  just  giring 
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the  last  tightening  to  her  glore-lace,  was  Blanche  Obrceau.  Sach  a  seraphic  smile, 
twk  a  oooinff  Toioe. 

•  *  And  dia  I  keep  him  waiting  ?  —  the  dear  little  Arihue  I  And  did  he  grow  fretful  ? ' 
"  In  the  lexicon  of  Politeness  which  Fate  has  ordained  for  a  bright  man-of-the-world, 

there  is  no  soch  word  as  Fretfhl  t '  I  answered.  I  had  been  stnaying  this  answer  for 
two  boura  —  BuLWBB  gare  the  lesson.  As  I  replied,  my  eyes  fell  on  the  baU-costnme 
ofBLAXCHE.  The  Pyramids  of  Egjpt  were  eyiaentljr  intended  to  be  represented  bj 
that  dress,  her  head  the  apex,  and  the  bottom  of  her  skirt  the  base.  I  had  to  open  my 
erea  twice  to  take  in  the  full  circumference,  there  was  no  end  to  that  lower  hoop  I  *  Can 
she  get  out  of  the  front-door,*  thought  I  \  *  granted,  yet  can  she  get  into  the  carriage^ 
Uad  n't  I  better  ride  outside  with  the  dnrer? '  I  mildly  asked  ner  this  Uuit  thought 
She  answered : 

' '  Nerer,  dear  Arthub,  on  such  a  night  as  this  I  Bide  inside,  only  put  your  feet  up 
OD  the  cushions ;  then,  I  can  stand  ua" 

'<  Kind-hearted  Blakchi/  thought!,  *  what  sacrifices  you  make  for  one  you  love  I ' .  I 
entered  the  carriage  first,  it.  was  not  gallant^  but  then  she  insisted  on  itt  Then  she 
cane  in — how  I  can't  tell,  but  she  did  it.  And  standing  up  like  a  Hippodrome  girl  in 
her  chariot,  and  holding  on  to  the  hand-straps,  off  we  started  to  attend  Madame 
IUtexcoubt's  grand  baU. 

'OHAPTBB  n. 

'It  was  a  foil  house ;  how  it  would  hare  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  prima-donna,  at  a 
dollar  a  head !  Through  the  crush  of  human  beings  I  swept  onwanl  with  Blanche  ; 
once  only  I  bought  it  was  all  up  with  the  whale-bones,  but  we  got  through,  a  little  bent, 
bat  atill  elastic :  occasionally  a  passer-by  would  sweep  the  skirts  round  till  I  saw  those 
daintily  chau89i  tiny  feet^  and  her  figure  looked  like  a  dinner-bell  cut  in  two ;  but  the 
ware  swept  on,  and  the  pyramid  was  a  pyramid. 

*  *  Will  you  waltx  ? '  I  said  to  her  as  the  music  sounded. 

"Oh  I  no  I  I  never  waltz  now ! '  '  Confound  those  hoops,'  thought  I.  But  we  '  did  '  a 
qoadriUe  —  very  easily.  Only  two  steps,  and  the  figure  was  complete ;  an  awkward 
step  from  the  gentleman  vis-a-ris,  ana  rip  went  the  lady's  skirts,  hoops,  etc. ;  then 
ctme  apologies,  retreat  to  the  dressing-room — repairs  impossible  —  had  to  send  home 
for  the  carnage — and  instead  of  having  a  splendid  evening  Blaxchb  and  I  —  she  sat 
down  on  the  seat  now,  and  I  took  her  dear  httle  gloved  hand  in  mine  and  poured  con- 
eolation  into  her  heart — rode  home  before  eleven  o'clock.    0  horrors  1 

'CSAPTKB   m. 

'  br  a  few  days  Blanchb  and  I  will  be  married.  Hoop,  hurrah  1  The  wedding-ring  —  I 
wish  ik  was  some  other  shape,  it  reminds  me  so^much  of  hoops — now  1^  on  my 
table.  And  that  cart>]oad  of  whale-bone  I  saw  going  into  her  house,  one  day  last  week : 
'Blascecb,'  said  I,  'is  there  an  umbrella  manufactory  near  you?' — reminds  me  that 
the  bridal  dresses — it  la  Pyramids  of  Egjpt — are  being  built 

'Blaxchb  hasn't  been  to  church  for  three  months — owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
pews,  and  the  width  of  her  hoops. 

'  CHAPTER    rV. 

'And  I  sit  down  in  my  arm-chair,  and  wonder  if  such  things  can  be  possible,  and 
if  what  was,  was  right    And  I  've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  every  thing  is  that  is. 

•My  wedding-day  I  'Now,  old  boy  I '  I  soliloquized,  *you  can  only  go  through  this 
operation  once  in  your  life  —  three  or  four  times  at  the  outside.  Just  raise  the  window 
aad  see  if  there  are  any  unusual  operations  going  on  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the 

K'den  below,  or  over  in  the  neighbors'  houses  the  other  side  of  the  street  Nothing ! 
en  Nature  is  unsuspicious.    There  'U  be  a  row  to-day,  somewhere  I ' 

'  Prophetic  words  t  We  were  to  be  married  in  church  en  grande  Unue :  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  hour  came,  carriages,  friends,  etc.,  along  with  it ;  we  went  to  the 
church.  We  descended,  walked  up  to  the  door  —  side-door — very  narrow  —  bride 
could  n't  get  through  —  could  n't  get  into  church.  Hoops  too  large,  aoor  too  small.  I 
grew  as  red  m  the  face  as  a  boiled  lobster.  <  Put  her  through,'  I  gasped,  confused, 
agitated,  sad  vulgar! 

'  'Sir-iv-r ! '  sam  Blanchb,  *  such  language  at  such  a  time  1 ' 

'  We  reentered  the  carriage,  ditto  the  friends  theirs,  returned  to  the  bride's  house,  and 
then  I,  Arthur  O'Bandtlbqob,  received  a  formal  dismissal  I  got  the  sack,  Mile. 
Blaschi  Cbrcbau  retains  the  hoops.    Shall  I  not  write : 

*Thino8  as  they  are ! 
Five  la  Bizarre .'.' 

Who  is  it  in  Philadelphia  who  so  far  excels  oar  own  artists  in  getting  up 
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gold-and-oolor  covers  for  books  like  the  one  before  us?  Some  of  them  are 
quite  triumphs  of  pictorial  and  ornamental  effect,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
There  would  be  little  left  to  be  desired,  if  the  designs  were  secured  to  thicker 
boards.    The  book  is  well  printed,  and  yerj  dearly  and  liberally  illustrated. 


HuMAK  Lira :  ob  Practioal  Ermcs.  Translated  firom  the  Gennan  of  Da  Wnn.  Bj 
Bey.  Sahukl  Osgood.  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New-York.  In  two 
Tolnmes :  pp.  777.    Boston  and  Cambridge :  Jamis  Mukbob  and  Compakt. 

Thb  lectures  contained  in  these  volumes  were  delivered  to  a  promiscuous 
audience  in  Basle,  in  the  years  1822  and  1828,  and  were  intended  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  various  professions  and  classes  in  that  city.  They  were  given 
in  two  courses :  one  upon  general  <a  theoretical,  the  other  upon  particular 
or  practical  ethics.  According  to  the  author's  advice,  the  second  course  has 
here  been  fully  translated ;  while  a  compendium  of  the  first  course  has  been 
thrown  into  the  form  of  an  '  introduction ' — a  most  careful  and  comprehen- 
sive synopsis  of  the  entire  course.  The  able  and  accomplished  translator,  as 
we  are  assured  by  those  who  are  among  the  foremost  Gennan  students  and 
scholars  in  this  country,  has  performed  his  task  with  marked  ability.  He 
has  caught  the  German  eoncentrktheneu  of  idiom  with  entire  success.  Our 
two  volumes  of  this  work  are  dog's-eared  with  turned-down  leaves  for  ex- 
tract :  but  the  following  passage,  under  the  division  of  '  Inspiration,'  is  all 
for  which  we  can  find  room : 

* iKSPiBATioir  exalts  the  oonrag^e  of  the  brave;  it  stren^ens  the  power  of  patience 
that  might  else  at  last  sucoomb,  if  the  spirit  were  not  invigorated  bj  the  cheenul  hope 
of  fiitare  redemption,  future  victory.  In  the  hope  of  victory,  in  porsnit  of  the  enemy, 
the  warrior  bears  all  adversities  and  privations^  while  the  defeated  give  way  beneath 
their  burden :  so  that  even  the  wounds  of  the  victor  heal  sooner  than  those  of  the  van- 
quished. But  even  if  there  is  no  longer  hope  of  life,  and  the  sufferer  sees  clearly  that 
nothing  but  death  can  release  him,  the  nrospect  of  a  fidrer  world  strengthens  his  waver- 
ing heart :  of  that  world,  where  the  force  of  pain  and  human  wickedness  does  not 
reach ;  wnere  blissful  peace^  untroubled  rapture,  i>reviuls :  amid  the  discords  of 
earthly  existence,  he  believes  in  the  eternal  harmonv  in  which  all  things,  and  his  own 
immortal  nature,  will  one  day  join ;  he  feels  himseu  not  made  to  breathe  out  his  life 
weakly  in  sobs ;  his  spirit  is  strong  and  free,  and  preserves  its  inward  energy  for  a 
higher  destiny. 

*  Inspiration  exalts  our  courage  and  energy,  and  makes  us  accomplish  more  than  we 
could  otherwise  do ;  it  awakens  in  us  hopes  that  transcend  results,  and  can  never  be 
fulfilled:  it  places  before  us  heavenly  forms,  so  that,  with  longing  effort,  we  reach  out 
our  hands  toward  them :  but,  while  we  seem  to  be  near  them,  they  have  vanished,  the 
end  of  life  is  placed  further  back,  and  we  begin  the  career  anew.  And  thus  it  must  be. 
Ah  I  what  would  life  be,  should  we  conform  our  hopes  to  the  cold  reality,  and  attempt 
nothing  which  we  could  not  fully  achieve  ?  We  could  not  then  accomplish  what  we 
now  do.  How  poor  should  we  b^  if,  satisfied  by  what  has  been  attained,  we  stood  still 
in  our  course,  and  withdrew  our  gaze  fh>m  that  which  lies  before  us !  No !  longing 
^ope  is  fiurer  than  all  fulfilment;  the  thirst  for  the  heavenly  draught  refreshes  more 
than  any  earthly  refreshment  And  hope,  while  it  beguiles,  does  not  deceive  us ;  in  it 
is  eternal  truth :  and  the  reality,  which  does  not  correspond  to  it,  alone  falsifies.  The 
bright  dawn  of  nope,  which  meets  us  upon  the  entrance  of  life,  is  followed  bjr  a  sultry, 
cloudy  day ;  but,  m  the  evening  of  life,  it  appears  again  as  the  empurpled  twilight,  and 
shows  us  the  way  to  that  fiurer  land,  where  a  bright  eternal  day  is  ever  in  its  dawning 
beauty,  and  never  deceives  the  heart  ^  and,  if  we  turn  our  gaze  fiuthfuUy  thither,  aU 
the  deceptions  we  have  experienced  will  not  take  away  our  trust.  We  undertake  every 
work  with  cheerful  hope,  and  in  the  prospect  of  accomplishing  something  fair  and 
noble,  of  providing  an  enduring  advantage  lor  life;  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  finished,  it  no 
longer  answers  our  expectations.    As  the  child  runs  up  the  hill  to  reach  the  rainbow 
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which  appears  to  rest  upon  it,  so  every  enterprise  charms  us  by  its  brightness  and 
splendor,  and.  when  finished,  seems  naked  and  bare ;  we  dearly  recognize  tSi  the  defects 
tod  gaps,  and  tnm  to  a  new  enterprise,  in  which  we  pass  through  the  same  experience. 
How  the  worid  shines  and  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  loyers,  when  they  pledge  their  faith 
to  each  other!  the  door  of  Paradise  seems  open  before  them ;  but  alas  I  a  garden  full 
of  thorns  and  thistles  meets  their  view,  and,  in  the  happiest  cases,  true  friendship 
cheers  and  h'gfatens  their  grievous  pilgrimage.  Do  they  stand  at  its  end  yet  in  close 
embrace,  and  Iheir  hearts  yet  beat  with  love  for  each  other  ?  and  has  gratitude  exalted 
tbeir  love  ?  Still  the  &ir  dream  of  hope  remains  unfulfilled ;  that  ideal  of  a  life  of  un- 
douded,  glorified,  blessed  love  has  not  been  realized.  With  what  hopeful  anticipations 
the  mother  reedves  her  new-bom  child  into  her  arms  I  how  she  watches  for  every 
morement  of  soul  in  her  expanding  boy  I  and  what  fond  predictions  she  makes  con- 
cening  him  I  Perhaps  he  gives  her  mudi  joy  and  honor ;  but  her  anticipations  sur- 
pus  the  reality.  The  artist  glows  with  ardor  and  expectation^  when  he  plans  a  new 
vork,  and  hopes  to  produce  something  illustrious ;  but  when  it  is  completed,  he  hears 
with  trembling  the  judgments  of  critics.  Hailed  with  jubilee,  the  young  prince,  full  of 
kiftj  purposes  and  cheerful  prospects,  ascends  the  throne  of  his  father ;  but,  at  the 
erening  of  life,  he  surveys  with  displeasure  his  day's  work,  and  his  fairest  hopes  re- 
mtin  imfulfilled.  And  vet,  had  he  not  cherished  these  hopes  in  his  bosom,  he  would 
b&Te  accomplished  still  less :  they  held  him  up,  gave  him  power  and  ardor,  and  raised 
bim  tbove  toe  vulgar  leveL 

*  With  the  sameloyful  confidence,  with  the  same  glad  hopes,  we  ought  also  to  regard 
the  efforts,  the  undertakings  of  otiiers,  partly  in  oixler  to  cneer  them  oy  our  sympathy 
and  preaenoej  partly  in  oraer  to  invigorate  and  elevate  ourselves.  Nothing  is  more 
fiital  than  nustrust  of  the  purposes  and  actions  of  othera ;  this  is  the  poison  of  the 
moral  world.  It  not  only  prevents  sympathy,  without  which  nothing  great  succeeds, 
bot  it  calls  forth  that  hostile  pnidence  which  stands  in  the  way  of  gra^t  enterprises. 
Selfishness  will  often  associate  itself  with  this  mistrust  —  anxiety  tor  the  reputation, 
emolument,  influence,  that  have  been  acquired ;  and  also  envy.' 

Our  commendation  of  this  work  must  cease  with  a  tribute  to  its  external 
execution.    It  is  well  printed,  upon  good  paper. 


LiR  DT  Brazil  :  or  a  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  the  Land  of  the  Cocoa  and  the  Palm.  With 
sn  Appendix.  By  Thomas  Ewbakk.  In  one  volume:  pp.  469.  New-Tork:  Harper 
Axn  Brothxrs,  Pearl-street,  Franklin  Square. 

Asms  firom  the  main  subject-matter  of  this  large,  comprehensiye,  and  most 
liberally  and  excellently  illustrated  volume,  (it  has  over  one  hundred  engray- 
ingB,)  it  is  enriched  by  an  appendix  which  contains  illustrations  of  ancient 
South- American  arts,  in  recently-discovered  implements  and  products  of 
(knnestic  industry,  and  works  in  stone,  pottery,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  etc. 
Bemde  'church  afflurs'  —  and  Mr.  Ewbank  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  Catholic; 
*  on  the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse ' —  he  claims  to  have  '  noted  whatever 
interested  him,  and  that  was  nearly  every  thing :  arts,  manners,  customs, 
buil^^ngB,  trade,  tools,  pottery,  food,  slaves,  animals,  agricultural  products, 
dimate,  dkeases,  population,  antiquities,  etc.'  The  volume  is,  in  &ct,  a  full 
miflceDanea  of  tropical  life.  We  were  not  a  little  amused  with  our  author's 
descriptio&  of  his  sea-voyage.  Like  a  practical  man,  as  he  is,  and  following 
out  the  'spedfication '  and  illustrative  system  of  the  Patent-Office,  of  which 
he  was,  tot  a  long  time,  the  Oommissioner,  he  has  given  us  two  diagrams, 
representing  the  ship's  motions  in  a  storm.  These  are  exactly  defined :  the 
slightest  lurch  or  pitch,  and  every  variation  from  the  horizontal  which  the 
vessel's  dedc  underwent,  were  accurately  delineated  and  recorded,  with  their 
direction  and  comparative  extent  The  modus-aperandi  is  an  ingenious  in- 
vention of  the  writer  himself    Nbptune  !  what  lines  and  conglomerations  of 
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straight  and  crooked  lines  I  No  wonder  they  sufier  with  the  na/vmoHnarina 
who  *  go  down[to  the  sea  in  ships.'  If  there  was  the  slightest  savor  of  bUge- 
water  in  the  pure  odors,  redolent  of  Jane,  that  take  possession  of  the  atmo- 
sphere around  *  Cedar-Hill  Cottage'  this  morning,  it  wonld  assuredly  make 
us  sea-sick  to  look  at  these  diagrams  of  plunging,  gUdmg,  roUmg,  pitching, 
shooting,  andjumpmg! 

We  noted  many  passages  as  we  ran  oyer  Mr.  Ewbank's  book,  of  which 
it  was  our  intention  to  quote  not  a  few,  and  at  least  to  advert  to  others.  But 
the  work  itself  is  before  the  public,  and  to  its  pages  we  must  commend  our 
readers :  contenting  ourselves  with  a  smgle  extract,  describing  the  manner 
in  which  negro-witches  cure  patients  in  Brazil :  '  Ify  friend  the  vicar  had  a 
lad  long  troubled  with  a  bruised  leg.  The  sore  resisted  all  his  attempts  to 
heal  it  As  a  last  resource,  a  colored  *  wise  woman '  was  consulted.  She 
raised  a  smoke  of  dried  herbs,  scattered  over  the  wound,  made  motions  as  if 
stitching  its  lips  up,  put  on  a  cataplasm  of  herbs,  sent  him  home,  and  in  a 
week  he  was  well  I  Another  young  slave  had  a  diseased  foot :  nothing 
seemed  to  do  it  good :  and  at  length  his  owner  gave  him  leave  to  visit  a  dark 
sorceress,  who  talked  to  it,  made  signs  over  it,  rubbed  it  with  oil,  covered  it 
with  a  plaster,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  sound,  too  I  Earth-worms,  fried 
alive  in  olive-oil,  and  applied  warm  as  a  poultice,  remove  whitlows,  which 
are  common  among  blacks  and  whites.  Senhora  Peres  tells  me  she  thus 
cured  one  of  her  slaves.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  another  fiunOy.' 
The  foregoing  passage  shows  us  how  greatly  imagination  may  be  made  to 
favor  the  application  of  remedial  medicaments.  DoubUess  there  was  little 
virtue  in  the  agents  employed,  and  less  in  the  incantations  and  manipula- 
tions of  the '  wise'  operators :  but  the  imagination  of  the  patient  made  him 
*  whole  from  that  hour.'    And  here,  *  may  it  please  the  court,  we  rest' 


Aht,  Sckxbbt,  AicD  Philosopet  in  Euhopk  :  beinff  Fraffments  from  the  Port-folio  of  the 
late  HoRAca  Bonrtr  Wallace,  Esqaire,  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  H.  Hooi- 
SB.     1855. 

'  LiTBRART  CRinciSMs  AND  OTHiB  Papbbs  :  bj  the  late  HoBACi  BiNNET  Wallace,  Es- 
quire, of  Philadelphia.    Philadelphia :  Pabbt  A  McMillan.    1856. 

The  name  of  the  late  Ifr.  Horaob  Binnet  Wallace  awakens  amid  the 
somewhat  limited  circle  in  which  he  was  personally  known,  the  most  pain- 
ful as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  emotions.  A  profound  disappointment,  an 
incurable  grie^  mingles  with  the  pride  and  joy  occasioned  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  genius,  his  accomplishments,  his  moral  purity  and  elevation,  and 
his  social  graces;  and  with  the  few  and  fragmentary  but  noble  specimens 
of  his  intelligence  which  are  left  for  our  appreciation  in  the  two  volumes 
which  have  appeared  of  his  writings.  His  life,  up  to  its  melancholy  dose  in 
Paris,  nearly  four  years  ago,  was  but  a  preparation ;  and  all  he  was,  at  the 
last,  but  a  promise  of  what  he  would  have  been.  They  who  had  watched 
the  unfolding  of  his  understanding,  and  seen  its  easy  and  marvellous  trial- 
playing,  subject  in  all  things  to  the  law  of  truth,  might  well  anticipate  a 
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ready  recognition  of  his  greatness,  whenever  he  should  apply  its  full  strength 
in  orderly  earnestness  to  the  dignified  purposes  in  our  age  and  country 
awaiting  such  capacity  and  virtue ;  and  they  may  be  pardoned  if  they  regard 
his  untimely  death  as  one  of  the  weightiest  of  the  misfortunes  which  have 
recently  befallen  tho  world. 

Daniel  Webster,  replying  to  an  observation  that  in  the  new  generation 
there  were  none  to  take  the  places  of  those  illustrious  men  who  had  hith- 
erto been  the  chief  guides  and  trusts  of  the  nation,  referred  to  Mr.  Wallace 
as  equal  to  all  duties,  all  offices,  all  successions.  '  The  development  of  great 
charact^^'  he  said, '  has  always  been  one  of  my  most  favorite  studies ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  history  displays  at  thirty  years  of  age  a  loftier  nature,  or  one 
more  universally  and  profoundly  cultivated.'  When  Mr.  Websteb  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  caused  it  to  be  mtimated  to  Mr.  Wallace  that  any  place  in 
the  gift  of  the  government,  subject  to  his  influence,  awaited  his  acceptance, 
whatever  the  claims  of  States  or  partisans.  Mr.  Wallace  had  no  desire  for 
such  distinctions.  He  watched,  with  an  intense  interest,  the  fluctuations  of 
a£&ir8>  ftnd  would  have  shrunk  from  no  imperative  necessity  of  serving  his 
country,  in  any  position ;  but  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  instinctively  shunned 
association  with  such  men  as  in  a  democracy  are  apt  to  occupy  the  general 
attention.  He  preferred  to  exercise  his  faculties  for  the  public  wel&re  in 
appeals  to  the  common  reason,  commanding  regard  only  by  their  inherent 
force  and  wisdom.  His  thoughts  were  occupied  with  important  studies,  and 
the  contemplation  of  important  works,  which,  had  he  lived  for  their  exe- 
cution, would  have  been  a  means  of  larger  and  more  enduring  influence 
than  attends  the  most  eminent  official  activity.  The  noble  endeavors  which 
he  proposed  to  himself  are  partially  disclosed  in  a  letter  addressed,  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  McGliotock,  editor  of  the  Methodist 
Quart^ly  JS&oiew,  and  included  in  the  first  volume  of  which  the  title  is 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  notice. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  he  died  in  Paris.    There  Auguste  Comte,  '  the 
Bacoh  of  the  nineteenth  century,*  became  acquainted  with  him.    Like  Mr. 
Webster,  though  his  opportunities  of  knowing  him  were  necessarily  few 
and  imperfect,  he  did  not  fail  to  apprehend  how  much  Mr.  Wallace  sur- 
passed the  average  of  mankind.    In  the  pre&ce  to  his  SysUme  de  Politique 
Potitite^  published  in  1853,  he  says  of  him :  '  Free  from  all  afiectation,  his 
culture,  both  sssthetical  and  scientific,  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  fine 
organization.    Although  he  gave  his  youth  in  part  to  literary  efibrts,  his 
spontaneous  and  free  communications  to  me  authorize  the  belief  that  he 
would  have  distinguished  himself  in  active  life,  in  a  country  where  the  noble 
citizen  is  greater  even  than  the  officer  of  state.    I  do  not  exaggerate  his 
merits  in  ranking  him  as  the  equal  of  the  greatest  of  American  statesmen.' 
These  recognitions  of  Mr.  Wallace^s  character  have  an  undoubted  au- 
thorilj,  and  they  are  justified  by  the  contents  of  these  two  volumes.    Yet 
the  fi|>Iendor  of  his  abilities  was  felt  in  its  entireness  only  by  those  who  were 
in  some  sort  fitted  to  be  his  judges  by  a  mental  and  moral  congeniality,  and 
who  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  his  best  conversation.    Glowing  as  are 
numy  of  his  paragraphs  with  creative  energy,  and  luminous  with  the  con- 
centrated light  of  experience  and  reflection,  they  lack  the  charm  and  fre- 
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quently  amazing  power  of  his  modestly  and  quietly-deliyered  discourse,  in 
which  the  sweep  of  his  thoughts  suffered  none  of  the  paralyzing  influence  of 
a  mechanical  expression.  The  admirable  classical  training  of  his  earlier 
years,  the  discursiye  but  methodical  reading  of  his  ripening  youHi,  and  the 
severer  discipline  of  his  professional  studies,  had  inyested  him  with  a  singular 
mastery  of  Uie  resources  of  language,  and  the  distributiye  and  cumulatiye 
forces  of  formal  logic,  and  when,  thus  all-accomplished,  he  suffered  his 
genius  to  lead  and  yindicate  herself  with  his  learning,  the  effect  was  some- 
times a  calm  and  delightful  wonder,  such  as  one  feels  in  a  dream,  as  if  the 
faculties  were  suddenly  offered  a  larger  and  sublimer  comprehension,  with- 
out the  shock  and  weariness  of  initiatiye  and  preparatiye  effort 

The  variety  of  his  intelligence  was  as  remarkable  as  its  profoundness  and 
brilliancy.  In  the  presence  of  strangers  he  was  apt  to  seem  reserved  and 
even  shy,  announcing  his  opinions  as  they  were  solicited,  and  with  brevity 
and  an  air  of  indecision ;  but  in  a  fiuniliar  and  sympathizing  audilory,  he  ap- 
peared in  conscious  strength,  though  with  a  deference  which  was  a  compli- 
ment to  those  whom  he  addressed ;  and,  heard  under  such  circumstances,  in  an 
assembly  of  mathematicians,  it  might  have  been  believed  that  the  long-hoped- 
for  secret  of  the  transmission  of  mental  riches,  by  inheritance  or  testament, 
had  been  discovered,  and  that  he  had  fallen  heir  to  the  learned  talents  of  an 
EuLBR  or  a  Laplace.  Those  who  entered  with  him  into  discussions  of 
metaphysics,  were  astonished  that  a  life-time  of  thoughtful  study  should  have 
made  him  so  familiar  with  the  abstruse  speculations  of  the  great  sects  from 
Plato  to  Comte.  In  a  senate  of  jurists  it  could  scarcely  have  been  doubted 
that  his  years  were  £ur  more  numerous  than  they  seemed,  and  that  they  all 
had  been  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  that  noble  system  of  equity,  in 
which  human  reason  had  its  bravest  triumphs,  at  Rome,  before  the  Divinity 
condescended  to  add  to  it  those  principles  which  were  beyond  the  suggestion 
while  not  beyond  the  acceptance  of  created  intellect  The  awful  mysteries 
of  religion  he  approached  with  the  deepest  humility,  but  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  his  simple  faith  had  been  strengthened  though  not  grounded  upon 
the  most  exhaustive  study  of  conflicting  opinions.  In  the  same  way,  the  ex' 
actness  and  particularity  of  his  historical  and  literary  erudition  were  a  con- 
tinual surprise.  As  he  led  the  way  among  confused  and  opposing  authori- 
ties, they  took  their  places  in  order,  and  yielded  up  the  credentials  of  their 
value ;  and  if  he  talked  of  a  great  writer,  critics  surmised  that  his  habits  of 
seclusion  would  be  accounted  for  by  an  edition  of  that  writer's  works,  in 
which  h|s  intimate  knowledge  and  sagacity  would  be  displayed  in  doubt- 
ending  annotations. 

Would  he  had  lived  more  perfectly  to  justify  the  reverent  admiration  of 

his  friends  I  but 

Zyoidat  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 
loung  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  Irft  his  peer. 

There  is  no  real  nobility  in  human  nature  that  had  not  illustration  in  his 
Ufe,  which,  if  ever  this  were  true  of  any  life,  was  unstained  to  its  close  by 
an  immorality  of  intellect  or  passion ;  and  whatever  the  relation  in  which 
these  essays  on  Art — « fragments  found  in  his  port-folio '  after  his  death  — 
and  Literary  Criticisms,  many  of  which  were  written  before  he  was  twenty 
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years  of  age,  would  have  borne  to  the  productions  of  his  later  life,  it  will 
not  be  doubted  by  appreciatiye  readers  that  they  embrace  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  literature  that  America  has  yet  giren  to  the  world,  or  that  our 
language  will  convey  to  other  generations. 


Ml.  Spovgs's  Sportzno  Tour.  Edited  by  Prakk  Forbster,  Author  of  *  Field  Sports,' 
'Rsh  and  Fishing,'  etc.,  etc.  With  Illostrations  by  John  Lbich.  In  One  Volume  : 
pp.  425.    New-York :  Strdcorr  and  Townsknd. 

Tms  book  is  as  full  of  fun  as  an  egg  of  meat  It  may  possibly  strike  the 
reader,  at  first,  as  a  little  too  colloquial,  too  diahguey  ;  but  he  wUl  soon  see 
that  a  series  of  laughter-moving  pictures  are  in  this  way  presented  to  him, 
whidi  could  not  be  half  so  well  conveyed  in  any  other  manner.  Mr.  Her- 
BSBT  ('  Frank  Forester*)  has  well  described  the  character  of  the  work  in  his 
brief  and  well-written  introduction :  '  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not,  as  it  does 
not  profess  to  be,  either  a  veritable  description  and  chronicle  of  sports  and 
sporting  adventures  in  the  field,  combined  with  the  natural  history  and 
habits  of  the  animals  of  chase,  whether  pursuers  or  pursued,  and  conveying 
information  to  the  reader  as  well  as  maxims  to  the  sportsman  —  or  yet  a  fic- 
titious story,  embracing  the  same  features,  aspiring  to  convey  the  same  sort 
of  information,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enlist  something  of  the  feelings  of 
the  reader,  by  introducing  an  incidental  romantic  interest,  as  of  real  life, 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  modem  novel  of  society.  Nothing 
of  this  sort  is  '  Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour ; '  nor  at  any  of  these  objects 
does  it  aim.  It  is  rather  a  series  of  caste  pictures,  of  the  most 
graphic  kind,  of  character-paintings  so  droll  and  ludicrous  that,  but  for 
their  mimitable  verisimilitude,  their  perfect  naturalness  and  the  breadth 
of  their  details  and  force  of  their  colorings,  they  might  be  ahnost  called 
caricatures,  than  a  connected  story,  with  hero,  heroine,  regular  plot,  and 
r^olar  denouement.  The  sporting  parts  of  the  work,  though  perfect  in  their 
accuracy,  vividness  of  description,  keenness  of  observation,  and  minuteness  of 
<ietai],  intimating  the  complete  acquaintance  of  the  author  with  his  subject, 
are  entirely  subordinate  to  the  general  effect  and  point  of  the  book,  and 
aim  at  amusing  rather  than  at  instructing,  at  presenting  pictures  and  por- 
traits than  at  inculcating  precepts.  And  both  the  pictures  and  portraits 
win  be  found  equally  true  and  life-like  as  they  are  telling  and  entertaining, 
and  in  both  respects  equally  appreciable  by  the  &ir  city-lady  and  her  lady- 
like ezquistte,  and  by  the  Die-Yernon  Amazon,  and  the  veriest  NncEon  of 
the  day.  The  ball-room  and  the  club-room  of  the  fashionable  watering- 
place,  ibe  manoeuvring  mammas  and  the  husband-hunting  mademoiselles, 
are  as  presentably  put  on  the  canvas,  and  far  more' frequently,  and  I  dare 
to  say  as  humeromly  as  the  kennel  and  the  coverside,  the  jolly  English  yeo- 
ouui,  and  the  scoundrelly  English  horse-dealer,  the  blossom-nosed,  fox- 
hunting parson,  and  the  rude,  roaring,  roystering,  fox-hunting  peer,  the  field- 
huntsman  and  the  fancy  huntsman,  the  seedy  screw  and  the  spendthrift 
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baronet  with  his  crew  of  third-rate  ragamuffin  swells  dramatic,  or  lastly  as 
the  matchless  *  Spongs  '  himself ;  for  whom,  in  spite  of  his  sponging  and  his 
screwing,  his  soapin^of  amphytrions  with  whom  one  may  dine  to-day,  his 
circumventing  of  snobs  and  flats  e>^  whom  one  may  hope  to  dine  to-morrow, 
and  his  attempts  at  surrounding  heiresses,  with  whom  one  may  hope  to 
wed  some  day  or  other,  we  cannot  but  confess  a  sneaking  liking.  And  more 
we  think  than  a  sneaking  liking  almost  he  deserres,  for  his  dauiitless  pluck, 
his  matchless  horsemanship,  his  great  native  himling  qualities,  his  war&re 
against  flats,  screws,  and  snobs  of  all  kinds,  the  daring  impudence  by  which 
he  gets  out  of  all  scrapes  as  fast  as  he  gets  into  them,  and  lastly,  for  his 
possession  of  that '  one  touch  of  nature '  which  is  so  truly  said  to  '  make  the 
whole  world  kin,'  and  which  leads  him,  as  the  end  of  his  adventures,  sport- 
ing and  matrimonial,  to  espouse  the  lovely  and  loving  Lucr  Glittebs* 
though  he  well  knows  that  ^e  has  not  a  sixpence  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
has  no  visible  means  of  supporting  her,  only  because  she  is  9uch  a  prcttj 
girl,  9uch  a  trump,  and  mch  a  rare  hand  to  show  a  whole  hunting  field  the 
way  over  a  park  paling.  From  Mr.  Waffles  of  Laverick  Wells,  to  Mr. 
BccKRAM  of  the  snug  little  hindependence  of  his  hown,  from  the  am-a-azin^ 
specimen  of  a  poplar  man,  Mr.  Pcffinoton,  to  my  Lord  Scaji perdale  blub- 
bering over  the  untimely  parted  corpse  of  Jack  Spbagoon,  because  he  may 
never  hope  to  find  again  '  so  fine  a  natural  bb-blackguard,*  firom  Jawleyford 
of  Jawleyford  Court,  to  Facet  Romford  and  Farmer  Springwheat,  from  the 
fashionable  fair  of  the  pump-rooms  and  ball-rooms  of  Laverick  Wells,  to  my 
Lady  Scattercash,  nee  Miss  Spangle,  Miss  Harriet  Howard  alia*  Jake 
Brown,  and  beautiful,  brave  Lucy  Glitters,  with  whom  a  better  fellow  thai) 
our  friend  Soapbt  Sponge  might  have  wedded  without  derogation,  the 
reader,  whoever  he  or  she  may  be,  will  not  find  one  character,  high  or  low, 
good  or  bad,  but  is  painted  to  the  very  life,  as,  at  some  time,  and  m  some 
place  or  other  —  with  the  sole  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Joggleburt 
Crowdet — I  myself  can  avouch,  that  I  have  seen  them.  There  is  some  low 
life,  but  there  are  no  low  thoughts ;  nothing  o£fensive  or  hurtful  to  the  feel- 
ings, much  lees  prejudicial  or  seductive  to  the  minds  of  the  purest  and  most 
refined.  If  there  be  not  much  wisdom,  I  will  be  content  to  bear  the  blame 
if  there  be  not  found  much  wit,  much  keen  comprehension  of  the  world,  and 
much  scathing  satire  of  all  that  is  low,  mean,  dirty,  and  degrading,  in  the 
SporUng  Tour  of  Mr.  Soapet  Sponge.'  We  can  say  of  the  engravings,  which 
are  well  colored,  that  although  in  one  or  two  instances  they  are  in  our  copy 
a  little  faint  in  execution,  they  are  capital  in  design.  Look  at '  Mr.  Sponge 
at  Jawleyford  Court,'  and  see  if  we  have  not '  said  sooth.'  Our  friends  the 
publishers  of  this  attractive  book,  have  wisely  given  up  all  issues  of  paper- 
covered  literature.  They  have  risen  to  distinction  in  '  the  trade,'  and  will 
henceforth  issue  none  but  first-dass  works,  and  in  the  best  style  of  paper, 
typography,  and  binding.  Such  is  the  public  taste :  and  how,  we  a^,  can 
any  publisher  more  clearly  indicate  hiB  oum  poor  appreciation  of  a  book, 
than  by  bringing  it  out  in  a  shabby,  flimsy,  ill-looking  dress?  Messrs. 
Stringer  and  Townsend's  catalogue  of  new  works  and  editions  in  press,  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  is  especially  rich  and  attractive. 
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Anothsb  'Lbaf  irou  the  Lakb  Shobb.' — Right  ^ad  are  we  again  to  wel- 
come to  our  pages  our  lively  and  gifted  Die  Ybbnon,  She  is  as  beautiful  as 
she  is  accomplished ;  and  what  is  better  than  all,  you  never  would  think 
8he  was  at  all  aware  of  it 

*filti«t(tt  Eci(  from  t^e  Esitt  JS^tre. 

'Ir  yoQ  have  ever  been  over  the  road,  reader,  from  Lake  Gbobob  to  Tioonderoga^ 
jtn  must  know  Joel  Holooicb,  the  stage  proprietor,  and  if  you  have  not^  let  me 
advise  you  to  take  ^  trip  next  summer  fi>r  the  sake  of  makhig  his  acquahitanee. 
'A  firatrate  feOow  is  Jobl  ;  a  decided  €lwirQ/:iiiry  and  one  that  needs  only  the  op- 
portonity  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world :  open-hearted  and  open-handed,  never 
forgeta  a  kindness,  wiU  take  any  amount  of  trouble  to  serve  a  friend,  and  consider- 
aUe  poina  to  annoy  a  foe.  He  is  the  best  driver  that  ever  handled  the  ribbons^ 
and  ttie  beet  judge  of  men,  women,  and  horses  I  ever  met  Joel  and  I  are  great 
ftioidfl^  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  many  a  pleasant  drive  and  many  a  droU  atoiy 
to  eoUvea  the  way:  he  knew  of  old  my  foncy  for  driving  four  horses,  and  handed 
ne  the  reins  ae  soon  as  we  left  the  landing,  and  the  way  I  put  &oee  horses  up  hill 
and  down,  rather  startled  some  of  the  inside  passengers,  and  there  was  a  succession 
of  teirifle  screeches  from  the  feminine  portion  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  there 
was  a  lady  driving! 

'As  I  have  no  sympathy  with,  nor  compassion  fi»r  screaming  women,  I  only 
drove  ^  &8ter,  and  Joel  sat  with  his  arms  folded,  laughing  silently  and  enjc^ying 
it  in  his  own  quiet  way.  At  this  dashing  rate  we  soon  arrived  hi  sight  of  the  Old 
Fort,  or  rattier  the  place  where  the  fi^  H»td  ft>  (e^  for  ttiere  are  but  few  traces  of 
it  left  now:  here  I  drew  rein,  and  Joel  informed  the  passengers  that  they  might 
alight  if  ^iiey  chose  to  inspect  the  ndns,  and  there  was  a  general  dearingKHxt  from 
tt»  inside^  but  whether  they  were  hifluenoed  by  a  desire  of  antiquarian  research,  or 
a  deeiro  to  escape  from  what  they  evidently  considered  a  perilous  otuation,  remains 
a  doobt  in  my  mind  to  this  day. 

'Ho  transition  coukl  have  been  more  disagreeable,  than  from  the  dear  and  spaik- 
fing  Lake  Gbobgb,  to  the  dark,  mud-cotored  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  no 
contrastcoold  have  been  greater  than  that  between  Sheiuutj/s  well-regulated,  well- 
kept  'Lake-House,'  where  evory  attention  was  paid  to  guests,  and  every  reasonable 
wiah  could  be  gratified,  and  which  for  true  comfort  exceeds  any  summer  resort  I 
▼OL.  xLvm.  6 
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ever  visited,  and  the  noiBj,  Hl-oonducted  house  at  Fort  Tioonderoga,  where  every 
thing  is  in  disorder  and  oonfbsion,  and  the  landlord  goes  about  in  his  faded  linen 
coat,  striped  cotton  pantaloons,  no  vest,  and  a  huge  shirt-collar,  that  looks  like  the  sail 
of  a  North-River  sloop.  He  wears  heavy  shoes,  with  thick  soles  [and  big  heels, 
and  when  you  ask  &^  a  glass  of  brandy-and- water,  takes  you  into  a  closet,  locks 
the  door,  and  gives  you  lad  rum  to  drink,  because  it  is  after  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  he  is  a  timid  man :  when  you  ask  for  matdies,  he  takes  a  bunch  of  keys  and 
goes  up-staiis,  is  gone  a  long  while,  and  brings  you  down  one  nuxtch  I  The  (bod  is 
bad,  the  cooking  worse,  the  rooms  are  small,  the  bedsteads  large,  and  you  have 
your  choice  between  a  feather-bed  and  one  made  of  ccvn-huaks^  with  now  and  then 
a  corn-cob  left  in  by  way  of  variety  I 

*  I  have  travelled  pretty  extensively  in  Europe  and  America^  had  experience  in 
Qerman  inns  and  French  lodging-houses.  I  have  lived  in  log  cabins  and  *  camped 
out,'  but  never  was  it  my  ill  lot  to  encounter  such  a  congregation  of  miseries  as 
were  collected  in  the  Fort-House  at  Ticonderoga  in  the  month  of  July,  1855 1 

'  Under  such  circumstances,  you  will  readOy  imagine  that  we  were  not  very  well 
pleased  at  being  detained  there  by  stormy  weather  two  days  and  two  nights.  The 
morning  of  the  third  was  bright  and  beautiful,  but  it  happened  to  be  Sunday,  so 
of  course,  there  were  no  steam-boats  or  stages,  and  we  should  have  been  obliged  to 
pass  another  day  there,  if  my  friend  Joel  had  not  come  to  our  rescue  by  suggest- 
ing that  we  might  cross  the  Lake  in  the  ferry-boat  and  drive  to  Ifiddlebuiy,  Ver- 
mont, offering  to  fbrnish  us  with  wagon,  horses,  and  driver.  Never  was  an  offer 
more  readily  accepted,  and  by  ten  o'clock  we  were  all  ready  to  start  Joel  accompa- 
nied us  to  the  lake  shore,  and  amused  himself  in  gathering  a  bunch  of  flowers  for 
me  from  the  garden  of  a  farm-house,  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  boatmen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Lake  to  notice  a  signal  that  an  old  woman  was  making  with 
a  little  piece  of  white  rag.  Our  patience  was  neariy  exhausted,  when  Joel  rushed 
Into  the  house  and  seized  a  sheet,  or  a  table-doth,  or  some  other  garment,  and  fas- 
tening it  to  a  stick,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ferry-men,  who  began  hoist- 
ing the  sail  to  their  antiquated  and  tmwieldy  vessel,  and  in  a  shorter  time  than 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  such  a  dull,  heavy-looking  craft,  they  hacked  up  to 
the  shore  near  us,  and  called  out  that  they  were  ready  to  receive  us  on  board.  It 
took  considerable  persuasion  from  Joel  to  get  the  horses  to  trust  themselves  to 
that  mysterious-lo(ddng  machine,  and  then  the  united  efforts  of  half-a-dozen  stout 
fallows  to  get  the  clumsy  old  thing  from  the  shore.  I  verily  believed  it  to  be  the 
identical  boat  in  which  Ethan  Allen  crossed  with  his  '  Green-Mountain  B078,'  to 
take  Old  Fort  Ti. ;  but  I  suppose  the  proverb  which  says  we  should  *  Speak  well  of 
the  }>ridge  which  carries  us  safe  over  *  applies  also  to  boats  ,*  therefore  I  must  not 
abuse  the  old  scow  any  more,  but  advise  all  those  who  are  fond  of  variety  to  take 
a  trip  across  Lake  Champlain  in  it  next  summer,  and  let  me  know  how  they  like  it 
'A  couple  of  hours  after  we  landed  on  the  Vermont  side,  we  were  seated  at  a 
cosy  little  dinner  in  the  'Addison  House,'  at  Middlebury.  We  found  a  neat  house, 
and  a  gentlemanly  landlord ;  quite  a  treat  after  our  recent  experience  at  Ticon- 
deroga; and  so  we  decided  to  spend  a  week  or  two  there:  and  so  it  chanced  that 
some  of  the  warmest  weather  last  July  found  me  still  in  that  same  spot  One  after- 
noon, perfectly  exhausted  with  the  heat^  I  lay  upon  the  so&  in  my  parlor,  panting 
for  breath.  The  room  felt  like  an  oven.  The  soorchiog  rays  of  the  mid-summer 
sun  poured  down  upon  the  white  houses  opposite,  and  sent  a  dazzling  glare  into 
my  windows.    The  fields  were  dry  and  parched,  and  the  poor  trees  looked  hot  and 
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dusty ;  the  moontains  seemed  so  manj  yol  canoes  just  ready  to  send  forth  fire  and 
«Doke.  Locomotives  came  puffing  and  snorting  into  the  town,  suggesting  stifling 
cars,  crjing  babies,  and  thirsty  travellers  I  Stage'<x)ache8,  painted  red,  trotted  up 
to  the  door;  baggage  was  taken  off  and  carried  through  the  halls,  bells  were  rung, 
and  }>eople  were  hurrying  to-and-fVo,  calling  servants  and  giving  orders  and  asking 
questions^  and  talking  in  loud  voices,  every  body  talking  at  once^  and  no  body 
stopping  to  listen.  If  I  had  had  sufficient  strength  left,  I  should  have  rung  bells 
too^  and  called  servants,  simply  to  inquire  of  them  how  many  persons  had  died  in 
the  town  that  day  of  heat  and  suffocation ;  but  as  I  had  not  the  necessary  energy 
to  gain  the  desired  information,  I  was  forced  to  content  myself  with  speculations 
TQK>n  the  subject:  and  there  I  lay  waiting  for  the  son  to  set,  and  wondering  if  it 
were  always  as  hot  in  Middlebury,  and  if  the  people  ever  got  used  to  it,  and  most 
heartily  wishing  myself  a  thousand  miles  away  to  some  cool  place,  if  there  were 
any  left  in  the  world ;  for  I  began  to  doubt  the  existence  of  Hont  Blanc,  and  to 
OHisder  the  Mer  de  GUce  as  a  cunningly-devised  fable,  or  the  optical  delusion  of 
poOT  bewildered  travellers,  I  quite  envied  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
determined  to  join  the  next  Arctic  Expedition,  thinking  it  would  be  a  most  delight- 
ful'sensation  to  be  'imbedded  in  ice; '  when  my  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the 

entrance  of  my  friend  Nkd ,  looking  as  provokingly  cool  as  though  he  had  just 

stepped  out  of  an  iceberg,  and  as  only  a  Vermont  lawyer  could  look  on  such  a  day 
as  that 

•  *  Well,'  said  he,  as  he  took  a  seat  beside  me ;  *  what  say  you*to  a  drive  to  Lake 
DuNMOBB  this  afternoon  ?* — and  seeing  a  look  of  discouragement  on  my  counte- 
nance, he  began  to  name  the  inducements.  The  drive,  he  said,  would  be  delight- 
ful after  son-down :  '  we  will  have  a  pleasant  party :  there  is  an  excellent  hotel, 
and  it  is  so  deliciously  cool  there ' 

*  *  Say  no  more  I  *  said  I ;  '  that  last  inducement  is  sufficient :  *  and  I  verily  believe 
T  would  have  started  for  the  lower  regions^  if  I  could  have  been  sure  of  a  cool  recep- 
tion from  Hm  MiuJESTT  I 

•The  necessary  orders  were  given ;  I  donned  my  bonnet  and  drew  on  my  driving- 
gloves ;  the  horses  were  soon  brought  to  the  door ;  I  took  the  reins,  and  we  dashed 
off  in  fine  style.  Ned  is  at  all  times  a  most  agreeable  companion,  but  I  never  re- 
member to  have  seen  him  in  such  good  spirits  as  he  was  that  afternoon.  As  these 
things  are  always  contagious,  I  soon  forgot  all  my  ill-humor,  occasioned  by  the 
heat,  and  tried  to  be  agreeable  also,  and  rather  flatter  myself  I  succeeded. 

'The  last  brilliant  hues  of  the  sun-set  still  lingered  in  the  sky,  imparting  their 
glowing  colors  to  the  sxurounding  mountains,  and  the  cool  evening  breeze  was  most 
ddicioasly  refreshing,  after  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day.  Our  road  lay  through  the 
most  ^cturesque  scenery,  sometimes  by  the  river's  bank,  sometimes  through  the 
forest  and  round  the  mountains;  but  I  must  confess  that  my  attention  was  more 
taken  up  with  th#  horses  I  was  driving  than  with  the  country  through  which  we  were 
passing.  1  do  love  a  fine  horse  I  and  these  were  beauties ;  such  grace,  such  action, 
and  such  speed  I  Ah  I  there 's  no  mistaking  the  signs  of  good  blood,  in  either  a  horse 
or  a  woman;  and  in  both  it  has  the  same  characteristics — the  small,  well-shaped 
head,  delicate  ear,  thin,  expansive  nostrils,  long,  graceful  neck,  full  chest,  intelligent 
eye,  slender  limbs,  and  small  feet  and  ankles ;  these  are  the  marks  which  in  either 
nnmistakably  denote  high  blood  and  breeding ;  and  Ned's  horses  were  full-blooded 
and  thorough-bred;  and  before  that  drive  was  over,  I  had  tested  their  metal  pretty 
effectually. 
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'The  rest  of  our  party  had  oonalderably  the  start  of  ua^  but  we  came  up  with 
them  one  after  another,  some  allowing  us  to  pass  quietlji  and  others  inclined  to 
dispute  the  matter  with  us.  I  was  always  ready  to  indulge  them,  if  they  &lt  in- 
clined to  try  their  horses*  speed ;  and  when  tired  of  the  race^  a  slight  touch  of  the 
whip  to  my  horses*  ears  soon  settled  the  matter,  and  with  a  laugh  and  a  joke  I 
.  passed  them,  and  dashed  off  up  the  mountain. 

'At  times  our  road  lay  through  the  deep  forest ;  and  the  freshness  of  the  air  and 
the  peculiar  fragranoe  of  the  pine-trees  was  perfectly  delicious^  and  I  was  glad  to 
let  the  horses  walk  while  we  enjoyed  it,  sometimes  chatting  gayly,  sometimes 
silent  and  thoughtfbl :  and  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  looking  so  bright  and 
beautiful,  but  so  &r  off  fh>m  us  poor  mortals  1  We  spoke  of  old  times,  and  of  absent 
friends  whom  we  hoped  to  see  again,  and  of  some  who  had  left  us  to  return  no 
more ;  and  I  believe  that  our  quiet,  twilight  memories  were  a  more  acceptable 
tribute  than  costly  monuments  raised  by  those  who  loved  them  less.  In  spite  of 
our  lingering,  we  were  at  the  hotel  long  before  the  rest  of  the  party :  and  as  soon 
as  we  announced  their  coming,  all  was  bustle,  activify,  and  busy  preparation,  and 
when  they  arrived,  a  more  ravenous  set  I  never  saw.  Brook-trout  and  lake-trout, 
and  all  the  other  good  things  with  which  the  table  was  covered,  disappeared  before 
them  in  the  most  marvellously  short  time ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  quantity  of  Heid- 
sieck  it  took  to  wash  the  fish-bones  out  of  their  throi^ 

*  Many  healths  were  drunk,  and  mj  friend  Ned  had  the  impudence  to  pour  a  liba- 
tion, an^  offer  devout  thanks  for  the  preservation  of  his  neck  with  mj  reckless 
driving  I  Just  as  if  I  had  n*t  been  used  to  driving  horses  all  my  life,  and  men  too, 
for  that  matter,  and  never  broke  any  necks,  nor  heads  either  I  I  said  nothing,  how- 
ever, but  made  a  silent  vow  to  myself  that  if  I  ever  got  the  reins  in  my  hands,  and 
l£r.  Ned  seated  beride  me,  I  would  give  him  cause  to  tremble  for  his  neck ;  and  I 
rather  think  I  kept  that  vow,  After  supper  we  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room. 
The  champagne  or  the  trout  had  affected  the  spirits  of  the  party,  and  we  were  all 
exceedingly  merry  and  good-natured,  and  one  or  two  of  the  party  were  particularly 
amusing  in  their  '  spiritual  manifestations.*  They  sat  down  to  plaj  cards,  and  after 
one  or  two  hands^  a  dispute  arose  as  to  whether  they  were  playing  '  Whist '  or  '  Eu- 
chre ;  *  and  as  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  getting  them  to  agree,  some  of  the  others 
proposed  that  they  should  go  out  on  the  lake,  and  cool  their  brains  in  the  night-air. 
They  consented,  provided  the  ladies  would  go  toa  In  vain  we  protested  that  it 
was  late,  and  we  were  tired :  they  persisted,  and  we  were  obliged  to  yield.  The 
night  had  grown  very  dark,  there  was  not  a  star  to  be  seen,  and  we  were  actually 
obliged  to  feel  our  way  along,  step  by  step,  to  the  lake  shore ;  and  after  several 
stumbles  and  screams  from  the  ladies,  we  finally  reached  the  boat ;  and,  jumping 
in,  two  of  the  gentlemen  seized  the  oars,  and  attempted  to  push  her  off,  but  as  they 
were  pushing  in  opposite  directions,  you  may  imagine  they  did  not  make  much 
head-way :  as  &st  as  one  got  her  ofl^  the  other  sent  her  high  and  dry  again ;  and 
then  they  began  scolding  each  other,  and  calling  upon  the  rest  of  %ie  party  to  tes- 
tify that  they  were  in  the  right,  and  their  opponent  in  tiie  wrong.  Finally  we  were 
afloat,  and  the  two  quarrelsome  fellows  took  their  seats  and  began  to  row ;  and  in 
about  five  minutes  we  were  ashore  again  1  There  was  no  persuading  them  to  relin* 
quish  the  oars,  each  one  persisting  that  they  could  row  better  than  any  other  living 
man,  but  that  the  other  fellow  was  making  a  feol  of  himself;  and  so  they  went  on 
rowing  us  round  and  round  in  circles,  we  laughing  and  enjoying  the  sport;  and 
every  little  while  the  grating  of  the  boat's  keel  upon  the  sand  announced  that  we 
were  ashore  agam  I    The  best  of  the  joke  was,  that  they  were  perfectly  serious  in 
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their  attempt  to  get  \is  acion  the  lake,  and  to  have  tis  ei^  the  ylew  from  the 
oppoBite  shore,  thoagh  the  night  was  as  dark  as  a  wolf's  mouth,  and  we  could  n't 
see  a  foot  befbre  u&  flnallj  thej  got  the  boat  so  &r  on  shore  that  it  defied  all 
their  efforts  to  get  her  afloat  again,  and  we  were  obliged  to  land  where  we  were, 
which  proved  to  be  about  a  mile  from  the  hotel  I,  for  one,  wasglad  to  see  heron 
terra  Jlrma  again.  Soon  after  our  return  to  the  house,  we  separated  for  the  night; 
and  if  the  rest  of  the  party  were  as  much  ftttigued  t»  myself  they  did  not  long 
court  slumber  in  yain.  The  next  momhig  we  all  assembled  at  the  break&st-table^ 
kxddng  as  bright  ss  though  we  had  never  seen  lake-trout  or  tasted  champagne ; 
and,  after  the  usual  greetings,  began  discussing  the  plans  for  the  day.  Some  decided 
to  remain,  and  pass  the  day  on  the  lake ;  others  had  a  &ncy  for  exploring  the  steep 
mountain  which  rises  on  the  opposite  shore ;  and  others  were  not  quite  decided  what 
to  da  While  these  arrangements  were  being  made,  Ksd  turned  to  me,  and  pro- 
posed making  a  party  to  drive  over  to  Ripton,  and  revisit  some  of  our  last  summer^ 
hanntsw  I  readOy  assented,  and  proposed  to  one  or  two  of  our  friends  to  join  us : 
they  were  delighted  with  the  idea^  and  the  gentlraien  went  out  to  give  the  neoes- 
8&17  orders,  as  we  thought  best  to  start  early,  so  as  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Our  horses  wtfe  soon  ready;  and  as  Ked  took  his  seat  beside  me,  I  smiled  invol- 
ontarily  at  his  thus  willingly  exposing  his  neck  to  the  risk  which  he  had  been  so 
thankfbl  to  escape  the  night  before ;  but  I  quietly  took  the  reins,  and  said  nothing. 
We  bade  our  friends  good-ioomihg,  and,  turning  our  backs  upon  Lake  Dukhor]!^ 
dsflbed  into  the  forests.  The  horses  were  in  fine  q>irits,  and  went  over  the  ground 
fike  birds.  My  companion  and  I  were  alike  in  one  of  our  peculiarities,  that  is,  b^ing 
always  thoughtfiil  and  dreamy,  and  disindined  for  conversation  in  the  morning.  To 
me  there  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  than  to  meet  an  indiscriminate  party  at  break- 
fitst,  who  ask  one  common-place  questions,  and  make  remarks  about  the  weather. 
When  my  mind,  firesh  from  sleep,  is  Aill  of  pleasant  fancies  and  happy  reveries,  and 
my  heart  is  filled  with  strong  purposes  and  high  aspirations,  it  seems  to  dash  away 
an  my  bright  visions,  and  drag  me  down  to  earth  again.  So  the  first  mile  or  two 
of  ^  drive  passed  almost  in  silence,  each  indulging  our  own  reveries,  and  enjoying 
the  delicious  morning  air.  At  last  the  road  wound  round  into  such  a  beautifiil  little 
nook,  perfectly  over-shadowed  by  huge  pine-trees,  that  I  felt  a  desire  to  rest  there 
a  few  moments ;  so  I  pulled  up  the  horses,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  exquisite  still- 
ness and  repose.  There  is  something  very  impressive  to  me  in  the  perfect  silence 
whkh  reigns  in  these  grand  old  forests : 

*THns  are  leeaone  of  tnie  vlBdom  writ 
In  eyeiy  paco  of  Nature,  even  In  the  flower 
Man  trnos  Deoeath  blm  SB  he  waodert  past : 
And  poetry  In  ereiy  pendent  Ittt, 
It  we  ooold  but  read  tbem  truly.* 

We  both  seemed  to  feel  t&e  influence  of  the  place,  though  neither  of  us  referred  to 
it ;  and  Nm  jumped  off  and  gathered  some  wild  flowers,  and  patted  his  horses, 
calling  ^em  by  their  names,  and  I  wondered  who  they  were  named  after.  There 
are  women  after  whom  men  name  their  horses,  and  whom  they  toast  at  dinner-par- 
ties, whom  they  follow  and  flatter,  whose  beauty  they  discuss,  and  whose  praises 
they  sing  in  public :  of  such  women  they  soon  tira  But  there  are  other  women 
whom  they  shrine  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  their  hearts,  whom  they 

*  Lava  wltk  a  lora  tluU  la  more  Oon  foM :  * 

hi  whose  presence  they  are  silent,  satisfied  to  fill  theb  souls  with  gazing,  and  ren- 
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der  her  the  homage  of  their  hearts,  not  their  lips.  The  man  of  the  world  loees  hia 
assonuice,  the  sailor  his  off-hand  daring,  the  scholar  foigets  his  riietoric,  and  the 
lawyer  his  well-tomed  periods,  and  wiUi  deference  and  self^depredation  they  seek 
to  win  her  regard :  and  sudi  a  woman,  once  loTed,  is  neyer  forgotten.  Look  into 
your  heart,  reader,  and  see  if  I  am  not  right  Circumstances  may  have  parted  yoo, 
donds  may  have  darkened  between  yoo,  and  you  may  have  sought  to  blot  her  name 
from  your  memory :  but  you  have  not  succeeded,  for  on  the  brightest  leaf  of  your 
heart's  tablet  it  is  written  in  diaracters  that  can  never  be  erased.  The  perfhme  of 
a  flower,  the  sound  of  some  once  familiar  strain,  will  awaken  answering  echoes  in 
your  soul,  and  serve  to  recall  those  'nights  that  were  filled  with  music; '  which, 
alaal 

*  Hats  folded  tbelr  tenta,  lik«  th«  Anba, 
And  M  lUentiy  paaeed  away/ 

Years  may  elapse,  3rou  may  grow  more  worldly,  and  surround  yourself  with  the 
cares  of  business;  but  think  not  thus  to  banish  her  image:  for  in  the  stillness  ot 
the  night-time  it  will  rise  before  yon,  and  wildly  will  you  stretch  out  your  arms 
and  try  to  clasp  it  to  your  heart:  and  when  you  sink  back  upon  your  lonely 
pillow,  sad  and  disappointed,  your  sigh  of  regret  will  prove  that  she  is  not  yet 
forgotten.  Other  ties  may  bind  you,  but  as  you  sit  in  the  twilight  and  stroke  your 
wife's  dark  tresses^  in  imagination  your  hand  will  be  resting  upon  another  head, 
whose  soft,  brown  hair  you  used  to  think  so  beautifh],  and  memory  will  picture  a 
&ir  young  fkce  with  deep,  thougfatfhl  eyes  gazing  up  into  yours,  hi  whose  pure 
dep&s  you  will  look  untfl  you  startle  your  wife  by  murmuring  a  name  that  is  not 
hers ;  and  as  you  wake  from  your  reverie  you  will  feel  how  powerful  still  is  the 
influence  of  that  memory,  which  neither  time  nor  absence  have  succeeded  in 
weakenmg. My  dear  Ned,  I  really  beg  your  pardon  for  keeping  you  stand- 
ing so  long.  I  believe  I  left  you  patting  your  horses'  heads :  jump  in,  and  we  11 
be  off  again. 

'  We  soon  left  the  wood  behind  ns,  and  the  road  began  to  be  very  steep  and  stony : 
in  &ct,  such  a  road  as  could  be  found  only  on  a  Vermont  mountain.  Presently  we 
came  to  a  plaoe  where  three  roads  met,  and  not  bebg  familiar  with  the  ground,  we 
were  in  doubt  which  to  take.  My  companion  was  inclined  to  choose  the  right  hand 
one ;  so,  out  of  pure  contrariety,  I  persisted  in  taking  the  middle  one,  and  dashed 
into  it  without  paying  any  attention  to  his  remonstrances :  but  I  soon  found  that  I 
had  got  myself  into  rather  a  ticklish  scrape,  for  in  truth  it  was  no  road  at  all,  only 
the  bed  of  a  mountain  brook,  dry  from  the  long  droughty  and  perfectly  filled  with 
stones  and  rocks. 

*  I  began  to  feel  a  little  scarey,  but  I  would  n't  turn  back — not  I ;  but  determined 
to  pay  Mr.  Ned  for  his  saucy  speech  of  the  previous  evening,  and  give  him  cause 
to  remember  me  and  my  driving  for  a  long  while  to  come.  How  we  did  jolt  from 
stone  to  stone  and  rock  to  rock  1  and  then  down  into  a  hollow,  which  in  the  spring- 
time had  been  one  of  those  deep  pools  where  the  big  trout  love  to  congregate  in 
the  cool  shade  of  an  over-hanging  bank.  It  was  any  thing  but  smooth  sailing  for 
ua;  however ;  and  nothing  but  Vermont  horses  and  a  Vermont  wagon  could  have 
stood  the  racket :  and  I  was  expecting  every  moment  that  we  should  be  upset,  and 
sent  dashing  head  first  down  the  mountain ;  but  I  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and 
kept  a  judicious  silence^  and  my  companion  closed  his  lips  more  firmly,  as  he  has  a 
habit  of  doing  when  not  very  well  pleased ;  smoothed  down  his  shirt-fKll,  and  sat  in 
mute  resignation,  as  though  prepared  for  whatever  fkte  the  devil  and  I  had  in  store 
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for  him.  He  waa  not  kept  yerj  long  in  suspense :  a  few  more  efforts,  a  few  more  jolts, 
and  we  came  oat  on  a  smooth  road,  in  fact,  the  yeiy  one  we  oufcht  to  have  taken  at 
the  heginning;  and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief;  I  pulled  up  the  horses  to  let  them  take 
breath  after  their  tiresome  pull.  '  Yery  well  out  of  a  very  bad  scrape,*  said  I  to 
mjself;  and,  '  Do  n*t  you  see  I  was  right?  this  is  the  road  to  Bipton  I  *  said  I  to 
y^KDt  as  I  touched  the  horses  with  the  whip,  and  drove  on  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  a  few  houses,  a  brook,  a  bridge,  and  a  saw-mill,  constituted  the  town  of 
Ripton.  Here  an  o]d-&shioned  sort  of  place,  half-inn  and  half  fiirm-house,  afforded 
'refreshment  to  man  and  beast; '  and  if  the  horses  only  enjoyed  their  hay  half  as 
much  as  Ned  and  I  did  our  bowls  of  bread-and-milk,  they  were  well  repaid  for 
their  morning's  toil  None  of  the  rest  of  the  party  having  arrived,  we  concluded 
that  they  had  either  lost  their  way  or  changed  their  minds ;  so  we  concluded  not 
to  wait  for  them,  and  sauntered  out  to  the  brook-side  to  revisit  some  of  our  last- 
summer  haunta  I  soon  found  the  spot  where  my  hammock  used  to  swing, 
mider  the  spreading  branches  of  a  beautifhl  beech-tree^  and  the  place  where  we 
buflt  our  bridge,  and  many  another  spot  which  pleasant  associations  rendered  dear 
to  us;  hat  we  could  not  linger  among  them,  for  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and 
we  had  a  drive  of  nine  miles  to  reach  Middlebury ;  so  we  returned  to  the  house  and 
ordered  the  horses ;  and  while  we  waited,  I  walked  up  and  down  the  piazza,  amus- 
ing myself  by  trying  to  decipher  the  various  notices  that  were  nailed  up  on  the 
posts.  They  were  all  funny  enough,  but  one  of  them  pleased  me  so  much  that  Ned 
obtained  permission  to  take  it  down ;  and  I  have  treasured  it  most  carefully,  as  a 
memento  of  that  drive,  but  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  copy  it  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  able  to  read  it : 

"NOTIS. 

<  ■  Wi  the  ondersined  has  kild  an  old  mischeyeoos  brown  ttra  Kreeter,  pnrportin  to 
be  Long  to  some  Noo-resanented  iohabitaot  of  This  towoshipp,  which  we  judged  the 
lame  to  be  a  newsence!  all  persons  consamed  in  said  Kreetur  or  Otherwise,  is  hereby 
Notrfled  to  govern  themselrs  Ad^ordiogly.  Witness  onr  return  hereon  Indorseo. 
Soaik  Moant2n  July  2d,  1855/ 

'With  this  precious  document  safely  stowed  away  in  my  pocket,  I  drove  very 
car^illy  down  the  mountain,  and  reached  Middlebury  in  time  to  join  our  friends 
at  the  tea-table,  and  partake  of  the  delicious  trout  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  Lake  Dunicore,  and  which  they  offered  as  an  excuse  for  not  following 
OS  to  Ripton ;  an  excuse  which  was  the  more  readily  accepted,  as  they  offered  us 
also  some  capital  champagne  to  wash  it  down  with.  The  evening  passed  most 
pleasanUy:  wit  and  mirth  and  harmless  jests  made  every  one  feel  in  a  good  humor 
with  themselves  and  each  other:  and  is  it  not  the  best  philosophy  thus  to  enjoy 
the  passing  hour,  and  as  we  jotimey  through  life,  to  Livb  bt  thb  Wat  ? 

*  Lr  us  lire  I    In  the  power  to  enjoy  tbat  is  glren 
The  earnest  on  earih  of  the  clory  of  Hearen, 

In  the  eoomge,  that  ever  In  Joy  or  io  aorrow 

Hns  strength  Ibr  each  day  antla  hope  for  each  morrow, 

With  smiles  for  the  fatore  thnnch  tears  for  the  past, 

And  Joy  in  the  boors  that  steal  from  as  so  flwt. 

For  the  friends  whose  brare  spirits  hare  gathered  sronnd  ne, 

For  the  Ioto  whose  biight-blonmlng  tendrils  have  boand  oa, 

Tbongh  cload  or  though  san-sblne  encompass  the  day, 

Aa  we  Joorney  through  life,  lr  va  Lxra  bt  thi  Wat. 

*  In  the  youth  of  the  heart,  ere  the  glorioas  ray 
That  was  bom  of  life's  morning  has  fkded  away. 
While  the  light  lingers  yet  in  the  eyes  that  are  dear, 
And  the  voices  we  love  atill  remain  with  as  here : 
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Whll«  Um  wine  fti  ret  red  and  tbe  iton  ere  ret  brltbt, 
And  fhe  winds  end  the  wevet  brine  tii  moiie  bj  algbt, 
WMle  the  wenn  blood  leepeipi,  wben  tbe  foreet*  reeoand 


With  tbe  treed  of  tbe  boreeend  tbe  bej  of  tbe  bound, 

OhI  erer  and elwnJ^  ee  lonf  ee  we  mtj. 

As  we  Joon^jr  tbroQgb  UflH  !•■*  tjs  Lirn  BT  «■■  Wai; 

*  Wben  the  world  bns  grown  old,  end  tbe  brl^t  ftan  et  last 
That  leae  In  tbe  ftitare  here  eet  In  tbe  mm. 

Save  that  brlcbteat  of  all,  whiob  la  gnldiog  as  erer . 

To  tbe  beannftil  eonntrj  beyond  tbe  daik  rlyer, 

Wben  the  evee  beoome  dim  and  tbe  locks  have  grown  gny, 

And  we  gather  no  more  to  tbe  feast  or  tbe  fraj, 

Wben  we  paoae  at  tbe  end  and  look  tbongbtfblly  bade 

Tbroagb  the  ehaace  and  the  obanee  of  tbe  kmg^  weaiy  traek, 

It  will  cheer  tbe  oU  heart  to  be  able  to  saj, 

*  A«  we  Joomey  tbroagb  lUh,  wa  mats  Lit»  bt  «bb  Wat/ 


Gossip  with  Rbadkbs  Aim  Oobrespordckts. — Now  that  we  hare  the  Meafy 
month  of  Jane  *  in  fbll  gloiy,  we  l*eDiark  that  yarioos  journals  are  counsel- 
ling our  metropolitans  to  flee  to  the  beaatiful  country,  and  hold  communion 
with  the  yisihle  forms  of  good  old  Mother  Nature.  Some  say  *go  one  way/ 
and  some  *  another.'  Suppose  we  offer  a  little  adrice  '  in  the  premises '  to 
oor  beloyed  fellow-citizens.  If  you  are  journeying  Niagara-ward,  fail  not  to 
take  the  New-York  and  Erie  Ridl-road  train  from  town.  Such  a  road,  such 
spacious  and  comfortable  cars,  such  yaried,  grand,  picturesque,  and  quiet 
scenery,  is  nowhere  else  to  be  encountered.  To  us,  who  haye  been  oyer 
this  route  some  twenty  times,  it  is  eyer  a  new  delight  Recently  we  took 
the  cars  fbr  a  fishing  excursion  in  the  counties  of  Broome  and  Delaware. 
The  day  was  calm  and  pleasant  There  was  no  dust,  as  there  had  been  a 
'  spell  of  rain*  the  day  before.  Mkbiam,  the  great  seer  and  weather-breeder 
of  Brooklyn-Heights,  who  is  ruining  our  climate,  had  predicted  otherwise; 
but  the  *  heated  term '  did  not  come  oC  Passing  along  the  grand  scenery  of 
the  rushing  Dekware ;  the  lonely,  picturesque,  gently-gliding  Susquehannah ; 
lofty  mountains,  and  beautiful  yales  stretching  in  pensiye  quietness  between ; 
we  came  at  length,  precisely  '  on  time*  to  the  charming  town  of  Bingham- 
ton,  in  romantic  and  fruitful  *  Old  Broome,  a  yillage  which  has  been  a  fiiy<Hr- 
ite  of  ours  from  the  yery  first  time  we  saw  it;  partly  firom  its  beauty  of  sit- 
uation and  pleasant  residences,  but  more  peri^aps  firom  the  hearty  whoU- 
9(mUdne8^  of  tiie  Mends  who  inhabit  those  hospitable  abodes.  Binghamton 
has  greatly  improyed  since  we  last  saw  it  New  and  handsome  structures 
and  blocks  of  buildings  haye  arisen;  new  rail-roads  haye  here  their 
temuni ;  and  a  general  air  of  prosperity  peryades  the  entire  place.  Our 
*  mission '  was  to  an  old  and  esteemed  firiend,  one  of  the  '  best  fellows  and 
best  fishermen '  in  all  that  region  round  about,  who  was  to  accompany  us  to 
a  certain  point  on  the  New-Tork  and  Erie  Rail-road,  (which  shall  be  name- 
less, because  we  are  going  again  one  of  these  days,  and  don't  want  the  game 
all  bagged  in  the  mean  time — selfish  fellows  that  we  are  I)  to  wile  the 
speckled  beauties  from  lake  and  stream.  How  gloriously  we  succeeded; 
what  manrels  we  performed ;  what  perils  (at  least  one  of  us)  encountered : 
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are  these  things  sot  ^written  as  it  were  in  a  book'  with  an  iron  poi? 
And  shall  thej  not  appear  hereafter  f  Yea,  verily  they  shall,  time  and 
life  and  health  permitting.  •  -  -  Thb  following  sketch  of  Psrcival 
may  be  r^arded  as  entirely  authentic.  His  was  a  noble,  shrinking,  sensi- 
tiTe  spirit  Althongh  an  old  and  frequent  contributor  to  the  Knicker- 
BOCKXB,  and  not  an  infrequent  correspondent  with  its  Editor,  we  never  had 
tiie  good  fortune  to  meet  him,  except  on  one  occasion.  One  day,  at  our  old 
office  in  Nassau-street,  we  fbund  the  card  of  Mr.  Pebcival,  who  was  domi- 
ciled at  LovEJOT*s  Hotel,  near  by.  We  sought  his  apartment  at  once.  His 
fire  had  but  just  been  kindled,  and  he  was  sitting  wrapped  in  a  &ded  cam- 
let doak,  near  the  grate.  He  received  us  very  kindly ;  remarking,  that  he 
*lelt  well  acquainted,  although  he  had  never  met  us  except  under  two  blue 
cova-lets ' :  alluding  to  the  blue  covers*  of  our  Magazme.  His  eye  was  M 
pupil — a  light,  lustrous, '  true-blue '  orb.  His  smile  was  extremely  pleas- 
ant; but  while  you  were  remarking  it,  it  changed  to  an  inexpressible  sad- 
ness of  expression.  It  was  like  the  shadow  of  a  doud  chasing  the  brightest 
sonlight  over  a  summer  meadow.  Poor  Psrcival  !  His  only  grief  was  the 
early  blight,  of  which  our  correspondent  speaks.  His  was  a  broken  heart : 
and  aU  the  *  forms  and  shows  of  things '  in  the  world  had  no  attraction  in 
his  eyes.    It  was  in  a  spirit  such  as  this,  that  he  wrote  these  exquisite  lines : 

'  1 8AW»  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  high, 
A  gem  that  shone  like  fire  bj  night; 
It  seemed  a  star  that  had  left  the  sky. 
And  fidien  asleep  on  that  lonely  height. 

*  I  climbed  the  peak,  and  fonnd  it  soon, 
A  htmp  fff  icemihe  clear  cold  moon : 
Woulast  thou  its  hidden  sense  impart  ? 
'T  was  a  cheerful  look  and  a  broken  heart' 

'EvBBT  man  of  genius  and  dedded  character  has  a  ruling  passion.  This  passion 
may  sdect  one  channd  or  another.  It  may  be  the  love  of  wealth,  or  of  luxury,  or 
of  g^ory :  and  it  may  be  the  love  of  woman.  But  when  its  dir  ection  is  once  taken 
and  fixed,  it  rides  and  controls  the  bUlows  of  the  bosom.  It  is  engrossing  in  life 
and  strong  even  in  tlie  agonies  of  death.  When  once  the  heart  has  erected  and 
consecrated  the  idd  of  its  devotions,  there  is  not  a  thought,  not  a  feeling,  not  a 
yearning  of  desire,  going  forth  upon  the  broad  track  of  the  foture,  which  comes  not 
back  again  to  tell  the  issue  of  its  errand  at  this  guarded  shrine. 

<  But  the  many  varieties  of  the  ruling  passion  disdose  a  wide  difference  in  thehr  dis- 
tfakctive  developments.  The  money^naker  and  the  glory-seeker  have  each  unnum- 
bered sdiemes  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Defeat  in  one,  only  sdiools 
them  for  a  shrewder  course  and  a  prouder  triumph  in  another.  But  he  who  confides 
the  conammnation  of  hie  hopes  and  the  perfection  of  his  bliss  to  an  adventured 
affection,  has  no  second  string  to  his  bow :  no  star  of  other  promise  to  lead  him 
through  the  thidc  shadows  of  disappointment 

'  Let  the  pure  worship  of  an  early  and  a  first  alTection  be  slighted :  let  its  sacred  and 
kindly  tokens  be  made  a  mockery  by  the  very  lips  that  should  bless  them:  let  the 
keen  oonsdousness  of  neglect  and  bitter  scorn  enter  the  soul's  innermost  tabemade, 
and  there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead  for  the  crushed  and  bleeding  spvit  of  the  sufiferer, 
n«r  a  vision  of  earthly  blessedness  that  can  woo  him  firom  his  sack-doth  of  wretch- 
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edness  and  deepAir.  The  lyre  of  his  bouI  is  henceforth  a  shattered  thing.  As  it 
hangs  npon  the  drooping  willows  of  sorrow,  it  breathes  not  a  note  that  is  not  jangled 
and  toneless. 

'  James  Gates  PerciyaIv  whose  instance  may  serve  to  illustrate  these  truths^ 
was  bom  and  nurtured  in  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  many  villages  that  sprinkle  the 
green  valley  of  the  Connecticut  From  his  very  cradle  he  was  a  fondling  of  Nature. 
His  earliest  joy  was  to  hold  converse  with  the  mysterious  whisperings  of  the  forest ; 
to  gaze  upon  the  grand  old  trees,  and  read  the  record  of  oenturies  in  their  tall  and 
rugged  majesty.  Possessed  bj  a  distressing  diffidence  and  sensibility  to  suffering 
fVom  the  harshness  of  his  fellows,  his  delight  was  to  dimb  the  rude,  familiar  granite 
of  his  native  hills,  and  to  travel  with  his  eye  along  &e  distant  line  of  azure  moun* 
tains  that  bounded  the  scope  of  vision,  and  prisoned  in  their  embracing  circuit  as 
quiet  and  as  sweet  a  scene  of  pastoral  beauty  as  ever  lived  in  fancy's  dreams.  The 
frequent  and  gleaming  spire  that  pointed  as  with  a  directing  finger  to  the  blue 
throne  of  the  Eternal  ;  the  long  pillar  of  smoke  that  stood  upright  in  the  moveless 
air,  like  the  guiding  doud  of  the  Israelites ;  the  clustering  and  low  orchards,  and 
the  vistas  of  maples ;  the  humble  roof  that  looked  forth  from  its  embowering  vines, 
and  the  silver  stream  that  held  its  glass  to  the  winking  leaves,  laughing  at  the 
flower  that  bathed  in  its  bosom ;  all  these  spoke  a  language  of  religion  to  his 
heart,  and  applied  the  burning  coal  of  inspiration  to  the  living  lips  of  his  genius. 

*No  wonder  then  that  the  swelling  torrent  of  emotion  within  him  foimd  relief 
and  utterance  in  the  winged  words  of  song ;  that 

*  Hi  mnramred  near  the  miming  brooks 
A  mofiio  tweeter  than  their  own. 

No  wonder  that  the  poetry  of  Peboiyal  was  like  *  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver,'  beautifbl  and  brilliant  as  the  tinted  shells  that  pave  the  paths  of  ocean.  No 
wonder  that  it  found  its  way  to  the  secret  and  shut  chambers  of  many  a  lonely 
bosom,  and  proved  as  heding  to  its  woes  as  the  oil  of  gladness, 

*fiut  Peroital  still  possessed  one  chord  of  feeUng  which  had  as  yet  found  no 
sympathy  with  an  outward  manifestation  of  beauty.  The  tenderest  yearning  of  his 
<^  heart  was  still  unsatisfied.  His  ruling  passion  still  slumbered,  like  a  locked  and 
wave-covered  pearl  in  its  briny  bed.  He  fitted  for  college  with  his  village-pastor, 
and  while  quietly  pursuing  his  studies  became  the  victim  of  an  attachment  that 
proved  the  bane  of  his  life.  The  object  of  his  budding  desires  was  the  daughter  of 
his  venerable  teacher,  a  light  and  laughing  girl,  with  a  countenanoe  one  might 
wear  in  heaven,  and  be  no  less  an  angel  The  fascination  of  her  presence  quickly 
won  him  flrom  his  common  thoughts  and  his  common  joys:  the  blaze  c^her  beauty 
at  once  lighted  up  the  crystal  deep  of  his  affections.  But  his  love  was  timid  and 
tender  as  a  violet  which  the  sun  at  first  dazzles  and  gladdens,  afterward  withers 
and  dries  up.  Yet  he  loved  her  passionately,  utterly,  worshippingly.  Her  every 
word  and  smile  and  look,  even  the  cadence  of  her  step,  he  watched  and  treasured 
up,  'as  if  the  universe  were  governed  by  her  motion.*  In  the  still  and  holy  night, 
he  marked  the  star  that  she  gazed  upon,  and  made  it  the  cynosure  of  his  hearths 
idolatry.  He  foUowed  her  to  the  grove  that  she  haunted,  and  there  mingled  the 
sobs  of  his  passion  with  the  soughing  of  the  winds.  He  found  out  her  secret  glen, 
and  her  grot,  and  privOy  festooned  the  one  with  the  richest  flowers  that  gemmed 
the  other.  In  her  absence  he  learned  the  hymn  of  her  &vorite  stream,  and  made 
it  the  burden  of  his  lay.    But  did  he  not  reveal  his  passion?    No;  not  he.    Did  he 
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not  breathe  it  to  the  one  he  loved?  Not  even  iq  her.  He  hoarded  it  up  in  his 
sealed  and  sflent  bosom,  trembling  like  a  captive  dove,  even  when  he  named  it  to 
his  own  thoughts. 

*  But  the  hour  of  his  agonj  drew  on  apace.  He  was  soon  to  be  steeped  to  the 
veiy  lips  in  the  waters  of  grief.  While  he  was  at  college,  there  came  to  his  native 
village  one  who  had  rich  blood  in  his  veins,  a  rich  purse  in  his  pocket ;  and  with 
these  credentials  of  his  worth,  he  wooed  and  won  the  object  of  the  poet's  secret 
adoration. 

'What  a  fearfld  moment  was  that  for  poor  Pebcival,  when  he  learned  the  doom 
cf  his  love,  the  death  of  his  hope,  the  blight  of  his  existence  t  It  came  like  a  start- 
ling thunder-dap  in  a  cloudless  skj.  He  had  sipped  the  cup  of  promise  while  it 
mirrored  the  fidrest  visions  of  enchantment,  and  had  drained  with  eager  lip  its  nec- 
tar. Now  he  saw  the  viper  steal  out  from  the  parted  rose-leaves :  he  met  the  keen 
flashings  of  its  basilisk  eye,  and  received  the  fatal  venom  of  its  sting.  His  castles 
of  air  crumbled  to  the  earth.  His  dreams  of  romance  flitted  at  the  cock-crowing  of 
realitj.    Naught  was  left  but  the  lone  and  turfless  grave  of  a  first  and  fond  attach- 

JoeoL 

*  6at  was  the  Paradise  of  love  he  drew. 

And  pictured  in  bis  fancy :  be  did  awell 
Upon  it  tUI  it  bad  ft  life:  be  tbxew 

A  tint  of  Heaven  atbwart  it.    Who  can  tell 

Tbe  jearnings  of  bis  beart,  the  oliami,  the  spell 
That  boand  blm  to  tbat  vision  f    Cold  truth  cam* 

And  pladced  aside  the  veil :  he  saw  a  hell ; 
And  o'er  it  cnrled  blae  flakee  of  lurid  flame. 
He  laid  him  down,  and  clasped  his  damp,  chill  brow  in  fhame.* 

'PxBOiTAL  graduated  from  Yale,  alike  distinguished  for  hi]  vast  erudition  and 
fte  f far-reaching  grasp  of  his  intellect ;  for  his  splendor  of  diction  and  the  in- 
trepid daring  of  his  imagination.  But  he  had  nursed  a  desponding  temperament 
that  was  killing  him  bj  inche&  He  hurried  to  the  sunny  South,  and  plunged  into 
tbe  excitements  of  mirth  and  dissipation.  The  image  of  his  first  love  went  with 
bim.  This  one  fbnd  idea  had  lain  so  long  with  him  upon  the  pillow  of  reflection, 
that  it  had  become  part  and  parcel  of  his  being.  It  still  dtmg  to  him,  a  torturing 
presence,  and  his  heart  reflised  to  be  comforted. 

« His  disappointment  proved  a  subduing  oil  upon  the  current  of  his  fendes,  and 
his  eflbsions  at  this  period,  though  pensive  as  the  widowed  voice  of  the  stock-dove, 
are  the  sweetest  that  ever  flowed  from  his  pen:  even  so  the  nightingale  »ets  her 
breart  against  a  ihom  when  she  sings  most  sweetly.  But  he  now  tore  the'mjrtle 
from  the  brow  of  his  muse,  and  tuned  the  diords  of  his  Ijre  to  whispers  of  tbe 
iDoonuDg  cypress. 

'The  deatii  of  Pebcival  is  but  a  recent  announcement,  jet  he  was  long  ago 
dead  to  the  world,  an  anatomy  of  melancholy,  where  all  before  was  tinctured  with 
difimty.  The  iron  had  entered  his  soul,  and  the  subtle  harmonies  of  this  breathing 
and  pulsbg  universe,  which  once  found  a  quick  response  in  his  out-going  sympa- 
thies, long  ago  fell  upon  his  wretched  ear  like  the  winds  of  winter  upon  bare  and 
quivering  nervea  Quenched  was  the  life  of  his  glance ;  gone  the  sparkle  of  his 
eye :  his  fi>rehead  was  awfUlly  rough  with  the  furrows  of  care.  He  became  a  mis- 
anthrope. Squint  suspidon  oppressed  him,  like  a  nightmare,  so  that  he  shuddered 
at  the  presence  of  a  friend,  and  mistrusted  the  tones  of  kindliness.  He  became  a 
aoiitaire:  immured  in  his  sepulchre  of  gloomy  lore,  he  held  converse  with  the 
ghostly  mummies  of  dead  and  buried  centuries.  Aa  a  mineralogist,  he  found  a  more 
welcome  feast  of  enjoyment  in  studying  the  arrangements  of  strata  than  in  courting 
tbe  friendships  of  sodetj.  His  feelings,  like  trilobites,  seemed  wedded  to  rocks,  and 
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the  stream  of  his  affeetiont,  w^^ioh  once  came  goshiogly  op  from  its  pure  bed,  bad 
ftoaen  for  erer.  Bodallj,  he  became  a  mere  petrifbction,  and  his  aympokhiea  were 
but  the  foflsQ  remains  of  a  former  existence.  Or  you  might  call  him  a  geode,  with 
a  rough  and  foibidding  exterior,  but  lined  with  crystals  of  poetry,  of  purest  ray 
seranei  which  were  doomed  to  blase  in  their  confinement,  unrerealed  and  un- 
known. Long  before  the  dose  of  his  dayi^  he  had  bid  adieu  to  his  lyre^  that  onoe 
breathed  as  S¥reet]y  as  the  turtle's  wail,  andstole  the  purest  tears  of  emotion.  He 
liyed  the  lifo  of  an  old  bachelor,  arid,  crusty  and  cold  as  an  iceberg.  Time  wsi^ 
when,  like  a  child  beneath  its  first  rainbow,  his  heart  leaped  up  at  the  Yoioes  of  the 
young  and  the  smiles  of  the  lorely.  But  the  hearen  that  lay  about  him  in  his  in- 
fancy had  yanished.  The  sorcery  of  beauty's  eje  could  no  more  melt  the  steely 
casing  <^  his  heart  than  can  Egypt's  rising  sun  coaxmusio  finom  the  broken  statue  of 
MnorOK.  Let  us  add  the  final  shading  to  this  dismal  picture  of  the  ruins  of  a  mind. 
PAciTAL  is  said  to  have  been  an  infidel  He  would  not  beliere  that  his  soul, 
after  ikring  so  rudely  in  the  shocks  of  this  lifo,  would  at  last  burst  like  a  duysalis 
from  its  shattered  tenement,  and  Uye  in  the  pageant  glories  of  another.  How  dark 
and  joyless  such  a  creed  f  How  utterly  disconsolate  and  how  supremely  miseniUe 
that  man,  who  can  look  back  to  no  flowery  isle  in  all  the  bitter  and  black  waters  of 
his  memory,  while  every  tumbling  surge  of  remembrance  throws  up  the  wrecks  of 
dearest  hopes  I  Especially  when  he  can  turn  to  no  page  of  promise  in  the  Bible  of 
his  fiiith,  and  there  read  his  assurance  of  a  home  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling^  in  the  bosom  of  his  God.' 

May  he  rest  in  peace!  -  -  •  A  hew  and  weloome  oorrespondeni, 
writing  us  from  'Lima,'  in  our  State,  says:  'Tou  will  'peroeve'  by  the  in- 
closed, which  was  first  published  in  1825,  that  K.  N.  Peppeb  is  not  the  only 
*  pote '  that  this  great  country  has  produced.  To  yon  as  a  stranger  the 
editorial  may  not  giye  a  suffident  explanation.  I  will  add,  therefore,  that 
the  three  '  Thatbbs  Bbothsbs  '  were  executed  at  Buffalo  in  1825,  for  the 
murder  of  John  Love.  The  '  circumstances '  are  sufiSdently  set  forth  in  the 
'Pome.'  Perhaps  you  will  find  it  worthy  a  place  in  the  KncKEBBOcaaL 
At  all  eyents,  it  giyes  me  pleasure  to  fiimish  it  for  your  '  distinguished  con- 
sideration.' * 'K.  N.  P.'  must  look  to  his  laurels.'  Thanks  1  'TK$  Tkrm 
Tkaifm's '  is  a  noble  composition.  Three  yerses  from  it  we  published  serenl 
yeMrs  ago,  but  the  entire  composition  we  haye  neyer  before  seoL  What 
unity  and  fbroe  of  style  1  We  haye  underscored  a  fow  lines :  but  what  can 
add  foroe  to  lines  like  these?  They  are  beyond  the  aid  of  typographioal 
adjuncts: 

*  At  the  argent  request  of  sereral  fHena%  etjs  the  Buffjalo  Samrtu^  we  have  been  tndnoed  to 
re^bHeh  the  pUtnUre  domestto  bellAd  of  *  Ttu  TKrf  Tua^erB^  the  origtoel  msnasoript  of  whleli 
lyiio  now  lies  before  as.  (We  call  It  a  lyrlo  becaoee  it  Is  intended  to  be  sang  to  the  aooompanl* 
ment  of  the  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  sperrita,  eta)  The  poem  hsa  before  been  printed,  bat 
rery  ineorrecUy ;  and  the  Ihct  that  nuuiy  sDnrioos  editions  are  now  tn  drenlatloii,  to  the  great 
dl^arsffement  of  the  aathor*s  fkme,  Is  an  additional  reason  fbr  oor  compliance  with  the  repeated 
demands  forttaisaoe  in  an  aathentle  fbrm.  It  hsa  onee  been  set  to  an  air  of  a  teleeooptc  character, 
which  shoved  in  and  oat,  so  to  speak,  ia  order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  somewhat  eccentric  rhythoi 
of  the  ballad.  That  melodf,  howerer,  died  with  its  composer,  the  lamented  Dah.  Mabblb,  who, 
nerer  bavins  hsd  the  remotest  idea  of  sclentlAc  masio,  was  well  fitted  by  natare  to  Ulostrate  in 
taneftil.nambaa,  the  toaehiog  Is^  <^  the  anonymons  poet —  for  goiias  ever  scorns  the  fetters  of 
rale.  .  .  .  One  word  as  to  the  history  of  the  ballad.  It  was  nnqaestionablv  written  in  per- 
fectly mod  lUth,  and  was  sent,  Ibr  pnblloation,  to  the  BafToio  Patriot,  then  eondoeted  by  Hbs- 
KiAS  A.  SALiSBtraT  Esq.,  lately  deoeased.  That  gentleman  gave  It  bat  little  attention,  and  It  feU 
into  the  hands  of  another,  who  still  retains  the  manoscript,  and  gnsrds  it  with  great  care.  By 
him— who  WBS  also  at  that  time,  and  has  been  long  since,  connected  with  the  press  of  this  dty — 
the  ditty  was  shown  to  many  friends,  and  one  of  theee  caosed  its  pablication  in  Mr.  Thttrlow 
Wuo'a  paper  in  fiocheater.    Thence  It  droalated  over  the  whole  coantty,  and  beosme  as  w«B 
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ksown  M  *  HobenHnden  *  or  *  Hall  CJolombU.*  It  has  been  re*pabUsb«d,  altered,  nwiled,  in  lliot , 
as  neftrlj  as  a  production  so  ozoellent  can  be ;  and  we  now  give  It,  copied  Mrfranm  cl  UUraXim. 
bj  ns  from  the  original  manoacrlpt,  which  is  nearlj  worn  ont  with  handling.  If  its  pobUcatlon  is 
again  denuuided,  it  mnst  be  lithographed,  which,  indeed,  wonld  be  the  cmly  method  w  doing  Just- 
ice to  its  fall  bcMitj,  as  the  ehiro^raphy  la,  like  the  poetry,  unlqoe:  * 

Ik  England  sevrel  years  ago 
the  S^n  was  pleasant  fair  and  gay 
John  Lotb  on  bord  of  a  Ship  be  entred 
and  Said  in  to  a  merioa 

LoYB  was  a  man  yery  peroerering 
in  making  trades  with  all  he  see 
be  soon  in  gaged  to  be  a  Sailor 
to  sail  op  and  down  on  lake  Erie 

% 
he' then  went  in  to  the  Southern  oonntries 
to  trade  for  furs  and  other  skins 
but  the  cruel  French  and  saveg  Indins 
oome  very  near  of  killing  him 

But  God  did  spare  him  a  little  longer 
he  got  his  lodiog  and  come  down  tne  lake 
he  went  into  the  town  of  Boston 
vihart  he  made  the  grate  miHake 

with  NiLSON  Tbair  he  made  his  station 
thrue  the  snmer  for  to  stay 
NiLSON  had  two  brothers  Isaao  and  Isbak. 
LOTi  lent  them  money  for  thare  debts  to  pay 

Lots  lent  them  quite  a  sum  of  money 
he  did  befiriend  them  every  way 
but  the  cruel  cretres  tha  coulden  be  quiet 
till  tha  had  taken  his  sweet  life  a  way 

One  day  as  tha  ware  all  three  to  gether 
this  dredful  murder  tha  did  oontnre 
tha  a  greed  to  kill  Lovb  and  keep  it  secret 
and  then  to  lire  and  spend  their  iires 

On  the  fifteenth  evening  of  last  december 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  twent  four 
tha  in  riled  Lotb  to  go  home  with  them 
tod  they  killed  and  murdered  him  on  thar  floor 

FIret  Itaae  wiih  Me  gun  he  ehU  him 
he  Itft  hie  gun  and  went  away 
then  NeUon  with  hie  ax  he  chopt  him 
tiU  he  had  no  life  that  he  could  perceve 

After  tha  had  killed  and  most  mortly  brased  him 
tha  drawd  him  out  whare  tha  kilkl  tWe  hogs 
tha  then  caried  him  of  apease  from  the  house 
ann  deposited  him  down  by  alog 

The  next  day  tha  ware  so  very  bold 
tha  had  Lotb*8  horse  ariding  round 
Som  askd  the  reason  of  Lots  being  absent 
tha  sed  he  had  deerd  and  left  the  town 

Tha  sed  he  bad  forgd  in  the  town  of  Erie 
the  sberief  was  in  persuit  of  him 
he  left  the  place  and  run  a  way 
and  left  his  debts  to  oolect  by  them 
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tha  went  and  forgd  a  pour  of  tnrnejr 
to  collect  LoTBi  notes  when  tha  ware  doe 
tha  tore  and  itonned  to  git  thare  paj 
and  BCTel  nabon  tha  did  sue 

After  tha  had  run  to  ahie  de  gree 
in  killing  Lotb  and  in  forgerjr 
tha  loon  ware  taken  and  put  in  prison 
Whare  tha  remaind  for  thare  crueltj 

Tha  ware  bound  in  irons  in  the  dark  dongon 
for  to  remain  for  a  little  time 
tha  ware  all  condemd  by  the  grand  Jurj 
for  this  most  foul  and  dredfulcrime 

Then  the  Judge  pronounced  thare  dreadful  Sentene 
wi^  grmte  caodidness  to  behold 
joVmust  all  be  hangd  untell  your  ded 
and  lord  have  mursej  on  jour  Souls. 

How  tfflictiDgly  pathetic!  -  -  -  Wi  find  in  the  *  Christian  Enquirer* 
weekly  religions  Journal,  of  the  twenty-first  of  June,  ^An  Address  at  the 
Funeral  of  Joseph  Curtis^  by  Ber>.  Henry  W.  BeUatPS.^  We  hare  already 
alluded  to  this  eloquent  discourse,  and  are  glad  of  an  opporttmity  to  present 
a  few  passages  from  it  to  our  readers : 

<BuT  how  little  of  Mr.  Gitrtib's  life  have  I  told,  in  running  thus  rapidly  orer  his 
business  and  external  career?  Already  you  peroeire  him  to  haTe  been  a  good  son  and 
brother,  an  enterprising  and  honest  man.  But  you  hare  heard  nothing  of  him  as  a 
citizen  or  a  philanthropist  From  a  yery  early  age  Joseph  Guktib  was  mored  with  a 
passion  for  usefulness.  He  erlnoed  it  in  his  noble  desire  to  help  his  parents,  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  in  shorty  any  and  erery  body  baring  any  daim  upon  him,  or 
presenting  an  opportunity  to  him.  He  had  no  sooner  become  established  in  this  city, 
than  he  began  to  use  all  his  leisure  time  in  works  of  mercy.  We  must  remember,  that 
fifty  years  ago  philanthropy  had  not  become  a  profession,  a  fashion,  or  a  custom :  nay, 
that  what  we  call  public  spirit  then  exhausted  itself  in  patriotic  and  political  filing, 
rather  than  in  humane  or  prospective  and  ciric  usefulness.  The  ignorant,  the  wicked, 
and  abandoned,  the  sUtc,  the  prisoned,  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  had  not  then 
drawn  to  themselres  the  attention  eren  of  Christians.  And  when  we  are  estimating 
the  claims  on  our  gratitude  of  the  (bunders  of  public-schools,  the  projectors  of  asylums 
and  houses  of  refuge,  the  starters  of  emancipation,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  lamp  of 
their  charity  sprung  up  in  utter  darkness,  and  was  trimmed  without  the  notice  of  men, 
and  fed  by  none  of  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  society  at  large.' 

'Among  the  very  earliest  of  the  philanthropic  movements  of  New- York, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Society  called  the  New- York  Manumission 
Society^  of  which  Mr.  Curtis  became  a  member  in  181 1.  In  our  State,  and 
especially  in  our  city,  a  large  number  of  blacks,  entitled  to  their  fireedom  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  Congress,  were  still  held  in  bondage ;  and  the 
Manumission  Society  was  established  to  accomplish  the  final  extinction  of 
slarery  in  the  State  of  New-Tork,  and  the  restoration  to  liberty  of  those 
blacks  still  held  in  bondage  contrary  to  law.'  Associated  with  Mr.  Cusns  in 
the  Standing  Committee,  to  which  his  serrices  had  promoted  him,  were  such 
men  as  Pstbb  A.  Jat,  Woliam  Si.ossok,  OADWAtLAnsR  D.  Coldbn,  and 
Isaac  M.  Ely,  all  eminent  counsellors  of  that  day.  We  hare  already  spoken  of 
the  testimonial  siWer  pitchers  presented  to  Mr.  Curtis  for  his  prolonged  and 
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icthre  efforts  in  fortheriDg  the  views  of  this  benerolent  Society,  which  secured 
the  support  of  so  many  good  men,  at  the  South  as  well  as  at  the  North.  *  Mr. 
Curtis,'  says  Mr.  Bkllows,  <  was  so  strenuous  a  believer  in  the  sacredness 
of  law,  that  his  sympathies  never  went  along  with  the  abolitionists  : '  yet  he 
loved  all  his  fellow-men,  without  distinction  of  color ;  and  used  sometimes 
to  speak  of  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1817,  when  he  froze  kis  ftkce  in 
gmng  to  the  Capitol,  as  one  of  the  proudest  days  of  his  life.  He  sometimes 
said :  *  I  feel  I  have  not  lived  quite  in  vain,  when  I  consider  the  passage  of 
the  Manumission  Act'  Not  many  days  before  he  died,  but  when  he  was 
still  as  well  as  usual,  he  said,  in  answer  to  some  reference  to  this  part  of  his 
conduct  by  a  friend :  '  In  the  memory  of  it,  my  very  dying  pillow  will  be 
smoothed : ' 

'Thb  next  important  philaothropio  moTement  of  Jobbph  Cdbtis's  life  was  his 
establiabment,  in  connection  with  fifteen  other  large-hearted  and  public-spirited 
men,  of  the  Society  for  tJie  Suppression  of  Crime  and  Pauperism,  During  the 
whole  of  the  winter  of  1815-16,  weekly  meetings  were  held  at  his  house 
for  the  maturing  of  plans  and  the  hearing  of  reports.  A  vast  amount  of  labor 
was  undergone  in  the  iuTestigation  of  the  sources  of  crime  and  poverty;  and 
finally,  as  the  best  result,  the  House  of  Refbge — first  conceived  in  his  brain  —  was 
established,  and  Joseph  Curtis  consented  to  accept  the  appointment,  to  which  his 
wisdom  and  zeal  had  entitled  him,  of  the  first  Superintendent  The  House  of  Refuge 
was  deseed  to  take  the  place  of  the  corrupting  Prisons  to  which  young  offenders  and 
fiUherless  children,  vagrant  and  vicious  by  necessity,  had  been  previously  sentenced. 
It  was  the  very  beginning  of  an  effort  to  substitute  kindness,  care,  good  infiuence,  for 
ponishment  in  the  discipline  of  juvenile  offenders  —  the  commencement  of  a  system  of 
preventive  measures  in  the  treatment  of  the  exposed  and  criminal  classes.  Mr.  Ctisns's 
views  were  much  in  advance  of  those  of  most  of  his  colleagues,  and  perhaps  were  even 
in  advance  of  what  was  practicable  at  that  time.  He  announced  himself  to  the  boys 
thrown  into  his  hands  as  their  father.  He  treated  them  as  entitled  to  confidence,  and 
even  respect  He  endeavored  to  convince  them  that  the  rules  of  the  institution  were 
paternal,  established  for  their  good,  and  administered  wholly  in  love.  Thus  he  would 
punish  no  boy  until  condemned,  and  his  punishment  prescribed,  by  tijury  of  his  peers. 
A  regular  court  was  held  once  a  week  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  in  which  he  sat  only  as 
Judge,  and  the  finding  of  the  Jury  was  honored  with  scrupulous  observance.  On  one 
occasion  a  boy  ran  away,  and,  after  a  few  dajs,  full  of  penitence  for  his  ingratitude, 
returned,  confessed  his  fiinlt  and  entreated  forgiveness.  Satisfied  of  his  sincerity,  Mr. 
CuETiB  forgave  him.  The  Directors,  doubting  this  policy  of  mercy,  disapproved  his 
conduct,  and  instructed  him  by  unanimous  vote  to  give  this  runaway  a  certain  number 
of  lashes.  Mr.  Cusris  begged  them  to  re-consider  their  order.  He  had  from  his  heart 
forgiven  the  boy  who  had  returned  to  duty,  and  he  had  only  seen  good  firom  his 
course ;  he  could  not  inflict  what  must  now  be  a  pure  vengeance  upon  his  back.  The 
Directors,  however,  re&sserted  their  instructions  to  lash  him.  Again  he  remonstrated, 
and  again  they  re&fBrmed  their  order,  with  instructions  to  the  Committee  not  to  leave 
the  premises  untU  they  had  seen  the  blows  inflicted.  Mr.  Curtis  seeing  no  alternative, 
came  forward  with  the  keys  of  the  institution,  and  said  :  '  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  whip  a 
boy  whom  from  my  heart  I  have  forgiven.  I  resign  the  keys  of  the  Refuge  I '  The 
Directors,  moved  by  his  firmness,  and  respecting  his  convictions,  did  not  accept  his 
resignation,  and  remitted  the  lashes.  Some  of  the  poor  lads  under  Mr.  Cortis's  care 
at  the  Refuge  became  valuable  members  of  societj,  and  not  a  few  were  there  who 
sought  his  house  as  that  of  a  parent,  for  years  and  years  after  leaving  that  asylum  of 
youthful  folly  and  vice.  He  loved  the  Refuge  with  a  tender  affection ;  and  it  was  among 
the  wishes  he  bequeathed  to  his  children,  that  his  portrait  might  hong  upon  the  walls 
whidi  perpetuated  the  scene  of  his  fond  and  earnest  labors  for  Juvenile  offenders.    I 
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miglit  Tentore  to  call  Jooiph  Cusnt  the  founder  of  thii  institotioii :  oeriainlj  no  other 
indiTidoal  is  more  entitled  to  the  honor  of  that  eecriptiiML' 

The  kmg-continued  and  most  impc^tant  sernoes  rendered  by  Mr.  Oubtd 
to  the  great  cause  of  Publio  EdwaHon^  were  set  forth  in  an  artide  from  the 
'2^0%  IVmM,'  in  our  last  number.    '  Deep/  obserrea  Mr.  Billows  : 

•  Dbkp  as  hie  interest  was  in  the  intelleetnal  discipline  of  the  children  in  theoommon 
schools,  their^  manners  and  morals  concerned  him  far  more  deeplj ;  and  it  was  here 
that  he  most  <lepIored  the  defioiencj  of  teachers,  and  the  want  of  the  schools.  He 
coold  not  see  a  child  anjwhere  without  a  mental  criticism,  and  commonlj  an  open 
remark  on  its  beharior.  Nothing  escaped  him ;  awkward  postures,  a  poor  carriage,  a 
drooping  head— he  had  a  word  of  warning  or  rebuke  for  each,  and  still  more  for 
whaterer  savored  of  falsehood,  impuritj,  Tulgaritj,  or  violence. 

'Deeply  convinoed  of  the  connection — in  his  day  almost  disowned — between  phj- 
sical  and  moral  education,  he  was  among  the  earliest  to  draw  attention  to  the  unwho&e- 
someness  of  crowded  rooms,  unventilated  apartments,  long  sessions,  hard  benches,  and 
poor  school-furniture.  He  nuule  a  cloee  scientific  investigation  of  the  laws  of  ventila- 
tion, and  procured  them  to  be  applied  to  the  Public-schools.  He  studied  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  form  to  find  out  just  what  kind  of  support  the  spine  of  youth  required  in 
its  sedentary  attitude,  and  invented  school-chairs  and  other  furniture,  since  universally 
adopted.  The  amount  of  health,  comfort,  docility,  and  good  temper  he  has  thus  alone 
contributed  to  the  common  stock,  in  the  successive  generations  of  a  city  having  a  hun- 
dred thousand  youth  at  its  Public-schooki,  is  enough  to  constitute  him  a  great  pabUo 
benefactor. 

'  The  encouragement,  sympathy,  warning,  which  Mr.  Cubtis  gave  for  so  many  yean 
to  his  colleagaos,  to  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  of  the  common-schools — now  in  pri- 
vate, and  now  in  public  —in  wise  words,  in  ingenious  suggestions,  in  serious  remon- 
strance, in  benignant  smiles  of  encouragement,  made  his  life  a  most  precious  possession 
and  power  in  this  community.  I  know  not  who  can  take  away  the  crown  of  fl^ory 
which  his  patient,  loog^ontinued,  discreet,  and  gentle  services  in  the  cause  of  public 
education  have  placed  upon  his  head.  I  dare  say  a  million  children  and  more  have 
known  and  loved  Josbph  Cubtis — have  regarded  him  as  the  very  benignity  of  the  city 
that  gave  them  their  education  —  have  tasted  the  sweetness  of  his  face  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  lips,  and  the  fervor  of  his  smile,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  warnings.  What 
a  crowd  of  witnesses  to  the  worth  of  any  man  I  Those  clouds  of  infiuit  heads  with 
which  the  painters  of  the  middle  ages  were  wont  to  surround  the  ascending  form  of 
our  Savioub,  would  not  unfitly  belong  to  the  beatifications  of  this  Friend  of  Children. 
Hb  who  took  children  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them,  will  reward  His  faithful  disciple, 
who  has  sought  to  perpetuate  the  Saviour's  care  and  love  toward  the  children  of  this 
remote  age  and  distant  clime. 

•  •.•••. 

'Thb  personal  character  of  Josbph  Cxtbtis  was  as  spotless  as  his  public  services  woe 
great  and  admirable.  He  was  a  man  open  to  reason,  patient  in  investigation,  cautious 
and  jealous  of  false  conclusions,  ready  to  admit  his  mistakes,  and  always  open  to  new 
truth.  His  moral  nature  was  constitutionally  pure  and  noble.  He  detested  duplicity, 
and  made  truth  the  first  article  of  morals.  Nothing  could  bend  him  a  hair  from  the 
line  of  rectitude.  His  temper,  originally  hasty  and  impetuous,  he  had  schooled  to  per- 
fect self-control.  In  the  little  disputes  that  arose  among  the  children  of  the  fiunily,  or 
elsewhere,  his  habit  was  to  bring  the  combatants  into  each  other's  presence,  and  sit  in 
profound  silence  for  many  minutes,  and  then  opening  his  mouth  with  a  pathetic  mild- 
ness, the  very  first  words,  'My  ckUdrer^*  trembling  on  his  grieved  lips,  almost  invari- 
ably brought  the  tears  of  repentance  into  all  eyes,  and  sent  the  angry  ones  into  each 
other's  open  arms.  And  yet  his  government  was  quite  absolute.  He  governed  by 
love,  but  be  made  love  very  solemn  and  very  awfuL  He  enforced  perfect  req»ect  and 
obedience  from  his  children,  and  even  the  deference  of  the  younger  to  the  elder  onee. 
In  the  wanderings  of  his  last  day's  illness,  when  his  children  were  compelled  to  enforce 
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qnietiiess  upon  hU  reitlass  purpoief,  thej  fomd  it  diffiotUt  to  OTcroome  the  anthoritj 
tb&t  reigned  in  his  mild  bine  eje  end  his  remoDstrating  voiee.  He  exhibited,  too,  in 
the  rerj  nriogs  of  the  brafn-sttaclc  which  ended  his  life,  all  the  sweetness  and  thought- 
fiilneM,  the  se^oentrol  and  candor  of  his  admirable  character.  The  fixtures  of  the 
room  seemed  to  him  in  riolent  motion ;  and  when  kAd  that  they  did  not  moTe,  he  said : 
'Pnt  a  pin  below  one  of  them,  and  see  if  it  does  not  pnsh  it  down.'  The  pin.was  fixed : 
be  watched  itcorionalj;  saw  that  it  was  not  displaced ;  and  laid  at  once:  'I  gire  it 
op ;  I  see  that  I  am  deluded.'  This  is  a  wonderfol  indication  of  the  habitnal  suprem- 
icy  of  reason  in  his  weU^irdered  mind.' 

'Th>  interesting  and  beantifhl  peculiaritjr  of  Hr.  Gcmts's  reUgiatu  character  was, 
thst  it  was  his  «c»l<?^  chsncter.  He  had  no  yiews  which  he  called  his  religious  riews ; 
no  duties  be  called  his  religious  duties ;  no  opinions  he  called  his  religious  opinions. 
JR  his  TiewB,  duties  and  opinions  were  religious.  His  whole  character  was  deront, 
Oon-fearing,  God  loring.  He  had  the  profoundest  yeneration  for  the  dirine  will  and 
eharaeter.  He  lored  much :  be  spent  his  lifb  in  doing  good.  He  lost  no  dianoe  to 
lerre  a  wronged,  a  sufferings  a  weak,  a  fallen  brother  or  sister.  He  had  as  disinterested 
a  heart  aa  I  have  erer  known.  He  lored  not  the  worid,  nor  the  things  of  the  world, 
if  b7  these  are  meant  money,  power,  repute :  but  he  lored,  whollj  and  derotedljr,  the 
thtngaof  Ctoo,  if  bf  these  are  meant  peace,  truth,  Justice,  puritj,  man,  Cnaisr,  immor^ 
tality.  There  is  not  a  work  of  mercy  in  this  community  that  has  not  had  his  good  will, 
his  sympathy,  hisoodperation.  There  is  not  a  citizen  that  is  not  indebted,  in  his  child- 
ren, in  his  sermnts,  in  his  comfort,  in  his  safety,  to  Josiph  GasTi8*s  benevolence. 
His  ingenuity  was  great,  and  always  employed  in  the  cause  of  human  relief  and  se- 
evrity.  He  invented  and  carried  the  first  torch  that  lighted  firemen  on  their  perilous 
way  to  the  snecor  of  burning  homes.  He  inrented  the  trap  that  is  the  plumber's 
great  agent  in  keeping  nauseous  fumes  from  our  domestic  waste-pipes  and 'public 
sewers.  He  was  engaged  almost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  in  derising  a  method,  which 
b^  fair  to  be  successful,  for  curing  the  inhuman  slipperiness  of  our  Rubs  parement, 
whose  cruelty  to  beasts  had  mored  his  tender  heart 

'He  was  the  friend  of  Robsst  Fulton,  and  stood  by  him  in  the  days  when  his 
schemes  were  ridiculed  by  the  world.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, and  of  the  Mechanics'  Association  for  many  years :  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  enumerate  the  various  charities  with  which  he  was  actively  and  fur  years 
associated.  But,  above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  a  pure,  «pright»  benevolent,  gentle  heart 
'  Will  you  love  eadi  other  V  he  said  on  his  death-bed  to  his  children,  in  the  tones  of  an 
angeL    *  There  is  no  heaven  but  love.' ' 

'  Mr.  OuBTis,'  continues  Mr.  Bellows,  *  was  a  modest  man.  He  disliked 
an  show,  form,  trumpeting.  In  his  most  affluent  days  he  neyer  changed  the 
simplicity  of  his  habits  or  manners.  While  he  was  strictiy  temperate  in  all 
things,  he  adopted  no  ultra  theories,  but  'let  his  moderation  be  known  unto 
all  men.*  *  Such  was  the  character  of  the  good  man  whose  death  all  who  ever 
knew  him  deeply  deplore.  And  as  we  write  in  the  still,  early  morning 
hours,  we  hear  through  an  open  door  of  a  pleasant  upper  apartment  of  our 
Kttle  *  Cedar-Hill  Cottage,'  the  occasional  deep-drawn  sigh  of  one  who  lired 
with  and  lored  him  for  more  than  half  a  century !  What  a  world  of  re- 
miniscence most  throh  beneath  that  Quaker  cap  and  silyer  hair  1  May  the 
OoD  of  the  widow,  the  CoMFOBTERof  the  bereav^,  sustain  her  hitiierto  calm 
and  cheerfbl  spirit  in  this  dark  hour  of  her  affliction  I  Mr.  Bbllows's  dia- 
eourse  condudes  as  follows : 

*Am\  beloTed  and  rerered  friend!  —what  hare  we  to  do,  but  lay  thy  sacred  dust  to 
itstr    Ko  more  can  we  welcome  thee  to  these  seats  of  worship.    Thy  benignant  face 
VOL.  xLvni.  7 
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CAD  DO  Diore  toni  its  tjrmpatbatic  ejet  ap  to  this  ftltmr.  Thy  white  locks  waTe  do 
loDger  «botit  thjr  beat  ihoalders.  Thjr  plMMUit  voioe  is  hashed :  thjr  frieodljr  haod  is 
cold.  Bot  thjr  heart  beats  still  ia  the  '  better  world.'  Thoo  art  joined  to  thj  Uabtem  ; 
to  the  earlj  oompanions  of  thjr  usefoloess ;  to  the  ehildreo  thoa  hast  led  io  the  waj  of 
dotjr  and  of  truth,  and  who  in  thousands  hare  gone  before  thee  to  weloooie  thee  to  ihj 
reward.  Farewell  I  These  lips  hare  committed  no  pnrer  soul  than  thine  to  the  fl^rare ; 
hare  told  the  story  of  no  life  more  worthj  the  imitation  and  respect  of  men,  or  whose 
aooeptanoe  in  Heaven  is  more  folljr  secured  bj  Him  who  *  went  about  doing  good,'  and 
who  said :  'Blessed  are  the  pure  in  hearty  for  they  shall  see  Goo  1 ' ' 

A  noble  tribnte,  nobly  deeerrecL  -  -  -  *I  skkd  you,*  writes  a  York 
(Pennsylyania)  correspondent,  'the  following  'rare  gem,*  which  may  aid  in 
controrerting  the  self-eyident  axiom  of  Doqberbt,  that '  reading  and  writing 
come  by  nature.*  It  is  a  copy  of  a  remonstrance  presented  to  our  County 
Court  a  short  time  since.  The  *  document  will  speak  (or  itselH'  It  is  giTen 
verboHm  et  Utteratmm : ' 

•yofkCountey 
*  Paradise  township 
'A  Few  Lines  to  the  Honorable  the  Jnges  of  the  Court  of  jork  Countey  that  I  seaa 
in  the  News  paper  as  Danibl  Mtirs  has  petition  for  a  Lioon  [license]  to  keap  tarem 
or  poplick  Hous  in  Paradise  Tp.  wich  I  sink  it  wood  Be  Ronng  if  the  Court  Wood 
grand  him  a  Licon  I  haff  nosiog  A  janst  Mtbrs  But  it  is  Rite  on  piehen  hill  reare  he 
Lifs  it  is  a  ^t  Plase  for  yonng  Boys  and  it  will  Mak  it  Torst  yed  if  be  gits  Ltson  I,  am 
a  Near  Naber  to  Mtbrs  i  I  Das  Not  gif  My  Name,  a,  Long  for  fear  he  wood  find  it  out 
Bat  I  Tont  you  to  Require  how  he  is  situait  for  tarem  A  sea  rether  you  Dunt  fint  it 
this  way  that  Mtiss  Lift  Bey  himself  A  has  ontey  one  Bad  to  Sleape  in  A  a  Little  Bit 
of  one  storey  Hous  With  one  Rum  in  A  A  Small  kichen  keeps  A  Little  Bit  of  a  store 
that  A  Man  Cut  Carrey  all  the  goods  on  his  Back  and  we  Must  say  that  Mbtbbs  is  Not 
sober  two  Days  out  of  the  seren  and  the  way  he  got  His  siners  [signers]  he  Liff  in 
Briogbam  Hous  A  Rudysil  he  Cant  Rite  or  Reade  and  the  orthers  ar  Man  that  Licks 
Licker  rarry  well  A  Dunt  kear  woth  tha  Sine  if  tha  onley  Can  git  A  Dram  Now  A  then 
the  Cort  Can  ask  Samil  Hats  Daputy  sharf  or  Mart  obtbr  tha  no  rear  He  liffs  So  I 
Hope  the  Cort  Will  Require  A  Bout  Mbtirs  caroomstances  Be  fore  tha  grand  him  A 
Lison  N.  P.  Sor  I  cut  gif  you  fifty  Nams  A  janst  Mtrrs  Petition  But  if  He  gits  Dozi- 
catit  He,  is  So  saflge  that  Nabors  hats  him.  yours  A  Plicht,  (obliged.) ' 

Wen,  we  do  candidly  admit,  with  our  correspondent,  that  this  spedmen 
of  '  Pennsylvania  Dutch  *  out-tops  eyery  thing  in  its  kind  which  we  have 
erer  encountered.  It  out-TELLOWPLusHEs  Yellowplush  himself^  and  throws 
Orthography  upon  the  parish.  -  -  .  Tea  Right  Reyerend  Archbishop 
HuoHis,  of  our  city,  recently  preached  at  the  Catholic  Church,  Piermont,  after 
haying  administered  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  rites  of  Confirmation  to  about 
two  hundred  persons,  children  and  adults.  This  service,  which  we  learn 
was  extremely  interesting  and  imposing,  we  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  witness. 
Mass  was  soon  after  celebrated,  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brady,  of  Port^ervis.  The  sermon  was  then  preached  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  in  front  of  the  altar.  His  text  was  taken 
from  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  commencing  with  the 
thirty-seventh  verse.  His  subject  was  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  Archbishop  is  a  forcible  speaker,  with  a  clear,  sonorous 
voice,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  language  seems  to  aim  at  great  simplicity. 
He  was  listened  to  by  a  crowded  auditory,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
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most  prominent  citizens  of  Rockland  county,  with  the  deepest  attention. 
We  heard  nothing  that  any  one,  of  whateyer  religions  belief^  could  caiil  at 
If  the  old  Ck>Tenanti8h  beldame  of  Scott,  Manse  Hiadrioq  herself  (who  had 
such  a  horror  of  the  '  Scarlet  Woman '  of  Rome,  Bitting  on  seyen  Hills  '  as  if 
ime  was  n't  enough  for  her  auld  hinder  eend* )  had  been  present,  with  Cub- 
DIB,  her  son,  they  would  haye  gone  uncomplainingly  away.  Counsels  tend- 
ing to  inculcate  a  pure  life,  and  works  of  goodness  and  mercy,  formed  the 
entire  staple  of  the  discourse.  -  -  •  '  H.  P.  L.'  sends  us  Uie  following 
^ Short  Cut  to  Fortune:^ 


4  A    FORTUNE  I    The  underaiViied,  on  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR,  will  forward  to 
XJL    aoT  address  a  RECIPE,  by  which  anr  enterprising  man  maj  make  a  speedy 
FORTUNE.    The  nndersiened  makes  from  nfteen  to  fiftj  dollars  a  week.    Aadress 
William  Dt  Tbrs,  throngh  Pom'  Dispatch  Omcs.  my  12-lt  *  475.' 


'  *That  looks  kind  o*  sensible  arter  all,*  «eald  Ur,  Ephb  GBUirTEB,  the  farmer,  as 
in  an  interral  of  rest  fh>m  purchasers,  he  leaned  against  his  market-wagon,  and 
read  over  the  above  advertisement  in  one  of  the  morning  papers.  *Le's8  see,  he 
aint  goin*  to  charge  but  a  dollar,  an'  seza  as  how  he  makes  fifteen  to  fifty  a  week 
out  on  it.'  Le'ss  see  1 '  and  here  Mr.  Gbunteb  drew  out  the  stump  of  a  lead-pencil 
from  some  distant  comer  of  bis  waistcoat-pocket  —  the  action  causing  him  to  writhe 
roond  like  a  boll-terrier  with  a  wasp  on  hiq  back,  and  moistening  the  end  of  the 
pencil,  he  at  once  proceeded,  on  one  edge  of  the  newspaper,  to  the  following  calcu- 
lations: 

52  62 

15  6(r 

260  $2600 

52 

$780 

by  which  he  proved  that  *any  enterprising  man'  might  make  either  $780,  or 
$2600  a  year. 

**Some  differens,  by  Gosht '  thought  he^  *how8omeever,  p'raps  the  feller  aint  so 
enterprizin'  some  weeks  as  others ;  guess  that  wot's  makes  the  eggs  run  so  difierent 
like.  Now,  wot  if  1  should  send  that  feller — wot's  his  name  ?  Ohyez,  Devvebt,  a 
dolBr  — w^l  that's  four  pounds  of  butt^  but  then,  agin,  I  kelkillate  on  gettin'  back 
a  mighty  nght  more'n  I  give.  How  they  would  stan'  rount  in  Tubtown  when 
they  seed  me  with  a  fortun  1  Wonder  if  ole  man  Pbiob's  darter  would  be  as  snap- 
tious  at  a  feller,  lowing  that  he  had  a  big  fbrtun'  ?  I  calkelate  I  'd  rather  take 
down  that  Jm  ICobbis,  with  all  his  eternal  dashed  fine  store,  dose,  and  perliteness, 
cut  his  spurs  off  I  and  —  yes,  the  p'ison  cuss,  111  gin  a  doUir  to  this  here  newspaper 
feller,  ef  its  only  to  git  a  fortun'  and  spite  that  ere  Jnc  ICobbis^  the  stuck-up  jackass 
of  a  store-keeper  I  *  Here  Mr.  Gbunteb's  meditations  were  mterrupted  by  the  voice 
of  a  woman  asking:  *How  d'ye  sell  eggs?'  To  which  he  answered:  *Two  shil- 
ling a  duzzin,  mam  I  *  and  in  similar  converse  the  morning  passed.  Lulls,  however, 
took  place  in  the  storm  of  selling,  and  Kr.  Gbunteb  improved  these  in  reflecting 
over  the  correct  worduig  bf  a  note  to  *the  feller  as  was  goin'  to  glv  him  a  fortun' 
for  a  doUir.'  He  thought  of  commencing  it  in  the  orthodox  way :  *  I  now  take 
my  pen  in  hand ; '  but  at  once  dropped  that^  *  ooz  it  looked  alt'gether  too  perlite  to 
a  feller  who  wants  to  sell  sumthingl'  Then  of  burstmg  out:  *Her^  ole  fblle?, 
here 's  a  dollir;  send  along  all  you've  got  ter  8ay  'bout  making  that  dre  Ibrtun*. 
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Bat  this  was  too  fiuniliar,  and  Hr.  Gsuntib  could  n*t  afford  fiimiliarity  with  a  *  newa- 
paper  feller/  It  was  noi»  howeTer,  till  he  bad  *  aold  oat  *  in  market,  and  stepped 
orer  to  the  Gkeen-Boll  Tavern,  and  sat  down  to  the  :table  with  a  sheet  of  paper, 
pens,  ink  and  wafers  beibre  him  that  the  *  immensiiy '  of  wilting  a  letter  nearly 
orercome  him.  He  cooldn't  sommon  up  words;  his  brains  were  as  destitota  of 
thoughts  as  a  hen  is  of  hair.  In  the  intensity  of  his  perplexity  he  let  bis  head  fidl 
on  his  breast,  rammed  his  hands  into  his  pantaloons-podcets,  and  straightened  out 
his  legs.  His  hand  suddenly  touched  his  pocket-book,  and  instantly  a  spark  of  in- 
telligence was  communicated  firom  the  positive  contents  of  that  book,  to  the  negative 
contente  of  bis  head,  and  the  electricity  escaped  on  the  sheet  of  paper,  to  wit : 

'*Sib:  Yousayyoacansetafbllertomakingaibrtonforadollir.  Grind  on,  Tm 
a  lissenin'  1  You  say  you  can  maik  ih>m  fifteen  to  fifty  dollirs  a  weak:  now  I  want 
too  maik^^y  dollirs  a  week.  Bite  all  the  smoUest  kind  ov  pertikelars  so  as  how 
their  cannt  be  no  kind  o*  mistakes,  at  the  Green  bull  tavern  is  wbair  You  may  send 
a  Answer  to  whithdi  i  hoap  will  be  right  speeadUy,  as  1  cum  to  town  nex  weak  i 
send  you  inside  a  dollir  note  now  mind  you  act  phair  and  skwair  with 

'  *  Yours  tUI  1  beer  fiom  you,  s.  Qwnrm. 

'  <  Green-bun  tavern,  Juin  12  1866.* 

'  The  *  dollir  noat  *  inclosed  by  Mr.  Gruntkb  was  on  a  wild-cat  bank,  broken  and 
*  busted  up  *  so  high,  the  crows  could  n't  fly  to  it  I  at  least  so  they  bad  told  him  at 
the  tavern,  when  he  went  to  pay  his  bill  with  it,  and  Mr.  Gbuhteb,  who  did  n't 
relish  the  idea  of  being  *  stuck '  with  it,  determined  *to  stick  the  newspaper  feller  * 
with  it    This  it  was,  had  occasioned  the  electric  excitement  before  mentioned. 

*  Leaving  explicit  dbections  at  the  tavern  to  caref\illy  keep  for  him  any  letter  that 
might  be  sent  him,  until  ho  came  to  town  next  market-day,  Mr.  Grunteb  got  into 
his  wagon  and  was  soon  driving  along  the  road  at  a  brisk  rate  for  bis  farm.  Con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom,  he  did  not  lie  down  in  the  straw  on  the  bottofla  of  his 
wagon,  and  go  to  sleep,  or  rather  doze,  only  opening  an  eye  when  a  louder  rattling 
than  usual  warned  him  that  some  body  was  coming ;  but  he  sat  up  in  bis  seat 
whisked  the  lashless  whip,  jerked  the  reins  so  that  his  old  horse  thought  his  bead 
was  coming  ofl|  and  kept  up  such  a  devil  of  a  thinking  generally,  looking  inwards, 
that  his  eyes  were  of  no  more  use  to  him  than  com  to  a  weather<xx^ 

'  Mr.  Gruntbb  affirms  that  the  interval  between  the  time  he  wrote  that  letter  and 
received  the  answer,  was  'Just  the  most  Jolliest  he  ever  knew. '  He  says  during 
that  time  *  he  bought  more  'n  fifty  farms,  J^ig  and  little ;  got  the  greatest  kind  of  a 
lot  of  stock;  built  the  switchingest  great  bam ;  got  elected  Senator,  went  to  Con- 
gress, had  three  fights ;  and  iMUt  the  day  he  had  to  go  to  market  again,  there  was 
some  talk 'bout  making  of  him  President  r  All  this  did  Mr.  Gbuktbb  go  through — 
in  imagination  I 

*Next  market-day  Mr.  Gruntbb  fbund,  on  bis  arrival  at  the  Green-Bull  tavern,  a 
letter  directed  to  him,  which  he  nervously  opened  and  read : 

'*Mr.  KGbuntbb: 

*  'Dbar  Sib:  Your  letter  of  twelfth  of  this  month  is  to  hand,  and,  according  to 
promise,  as  per  the  newspaper,  I  send  you  a  Recipe  by  which  any  enterprising 
man  can  make  a  fortune.  Only  be  enterprising,  and  in  this  community  you  will 
be  sure  to  be  prosperous  and  happy : 

**80  AP. 

*  *Go  lAiy  a  large  tin  kittle  and  a  long  nifb,  and  go  nocking  round  at  all  the  back 
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•Bej-  gaits  aasidaoualy.  Perhaps  some  of  them  will  coss  you,  but  don't  be 
pot  back.  Go  aheadi — enterprise  is  sure  to  prosper.  Byrne  by  you'll  get 
lat — soap-Alt  I  then  more  fiit,  and  &t,  tiU  you  get  big  enough  to  boil  up  into  soap 
with  lye  and  other  ingredients^  as  per  receipt  given  in  soap-making  books.  It 's 
n&er  teagious  work  in  summer,  and  ain't  quite  so  perfhmed  like  as  it  might  be, 
BtiQ  a  aUerprising  man  don't  mind  that  Hoping  you'll  be  grattiflde,  and  make 
par  *Mj  dollars  a  week,'  I  am  yours^  •  Wiluam  Dim.* 

* '  P.Sw  — Uj  pardner  bebg  absent  to  the  races,  I  write  the  letters  in  his  absence, 
witch  win  account  for  the  different  handwriting  from  the  word  soap  down  to  this. 
The  way  I  maik  from  $15  to  $60  a  week  is  by  selling  of  this  receipt  1  Go  itt 
enurgy !  •  w. ».' 

*It  was  well  for  Mr.  William  De  Vbrb's  or  Dbvbr's  health,  that  Mr.  B.  Gbuntbb 
hadn't  him  within  arm's  reach  at  the  time  the  latter  finished  reading  this  letter ; 
Mr.  DiTEB  would  have  been  severely  exercised ;  as  it  was,  it  was  some  consolation 
kx  Mr.  Gbunteb  that  the  *  dolhr  note,'  any  how,  was  only  a  dod*rotted,  broken  bank 
thing.  But  even  this  peg  was  broken  off  by  the  clerk  of  the  Green-Bull  tavern, 
who  told  Mr.  Gbunteb  *  that  the  dollar  note  he  offered  last  week  was  a  good  one ; 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  supposing  it  was  one  of  a  bank  of  similar  name,  but  in  a 
different  State,  which  had  foiled  1 '  ^  . 

*Mr.  Gbunteb  is  cured  of  answeflng  any  more  such  advertisements:  his  eyes  are 
open  to  the  fallacy  of  making  *  a  speedy  fortune  for  one  dollar,'  t^  soap-fat  I  He 's 
travelling  the  long  and  steady  agricultural  road,  and  hereafter  intends  avoiding 

SeOBT  *CUT8 '  TO  POBTUNB I  * 

He  is  a  sensible  man !  -  -  -  ^The  Old  Chureh^^  by  '  Pilus,'  is  un- 
equal. It  commences  well,  but  its  merit  is  not  sustained  throughout  We 
annex  a  few  stanzas,  in  justice  to  one  who  can  do  better,  with  a  more  rigid 
sdf-criticism  : 


'  T  WAS  a  knrely  Sabbath  momiog, 
In  the  emerald  month  of  Jane : 
Chiming  with  the  Sabbath's  stillness, 
If ATuaa  softly  breathed  in  tone, 

'  Ai  I  stood  beneath  the  portal 
Of  the  Old  Gsubch  on  the  green ; 

[G«2to|r  as  in  days  departed 
On  Uie  old  familiar  scene. 

*  While  I /cased  the  Present  faded, 

With  ita  feTerish  hopes  and  fears, 
LUte  iks  perfume  from  dead  rotef, 
€am€  the  thadesqf  buried  yeare. 


*^ini  in  mystic  fitful  flashes, 

Bafllinff  Mbmort's  keenest  ken ; 
Faint  as  dreams  recalled  in  dreaming, 
Thoughts  of  chUdhood  rose  again. 

*  Then  the  memories  of  my  boyhood 
Game  fast  flocking  back  to  me, 

Lilce  a  group  of  eager  children 
Crowding  rotmd  their /grandsire's  knee. 
• 

*  Each  one  brought  some  little  story, 
To  relate,  of  joy  or  pain ; 

And  in  listening  to  th«r  prattle, 
I  felt  almost  young  agam.' 

Thk  is  simple  and  mnpretending ;   and  these  are  qualities  which  are 

•Iwayscraimendablein  a 'first  attempt'   -   -   -   Oub  friend  Judge  W , 

of  Broome,  is  not  only  an  American  patriot  in  feeling,  who  loves  his  country, 
bat  a  wig  of  the  first  water :  and  ill  betides  the  man  who  engages  in  a 
badinage-encounter  with  him :  as  a  certain  pompous  Englishman,  who  was 
a  fellow-passenger  with  him  recently  on  the  Central  Rail-Road  cars,  found 
oat  somewhat  to  bis  cost  He  had  the  bad  taste  to  declaim,  in  a  loud  voice, 
igainst  the  beautiful  country  through  which  he  was  passing :  to  criticise  our 
manners,  customs,  etc.,  in  a  public  railroad  car.  He  presently  emhroigled 
himself  with  oar  friend.  '  It  is  mo^  hastonishing.  Sir,  to  ^  Hin^ish  gentleman 
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to  find  the  pronandation  of  the  Hinglish  lengwidg  so  defective  in  this  kentrj. 
Heyen  propaw  names,  as  of  puiM>-«on8,  pe-laces,  end  the  like,  you  inya- 
riably  pronounce  vrrong :  for  example :  Tou  mentioned  a  moment  ago  to 
your  friend,  speaking  of  the  war  in  the  East,  the  Cri-m^-ah.  Now,  it  is 
not  the  Cri-m^-ah,  but  the  Grim-efh,^  *Ah !  weQ,*  said  the  Judge,  *  after 
ally  the  ntme  of  a  pUoe  fti  yariously  pnmounced.  We  have  just  passed 
through  the  lovely  village  of  Canandatgua.  It  is  variously  called  Oanan- 
dargua,  Ganandawga»  and  Gan-an-ia-gua.  And  so  of  Ooondaga  county, 
upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Bat  it  is  different  with  you.  It  is  not 
only  the  names  of  jlaees  which  you  mispronounce.  In  this  country  we  call 
a  horse  a  hone,  but  you  call  it  a  ^None  ;  *  and  you  think  that  a  man  who 
do  n't  know  what  a  Norte  is,  must  be  a  Hau  !  *  A  laugh  '  like  the  neighing 
of  all  Tattbbsall*8  '  at  this  sally,  rang  through  the  cars  ;  and  our  Hinglish- 
man  suddenly  'dried  up,'  and  never  opened  his  lips  until  the  train  arrived, 
late  at  night,  at  Albany.  -  -  -  To  our  mind  there  is  something  ex- 
ceedingly touching  —  touchingly  simple  —  in  the  following  picture  of  a 
'  Little  Lone  Orave^*  encountered  in  an  over-land  expedition  to  California, 
some  four  years  ago.  The  incident  is  narn^d  in  the  Placerville  (Oallfomia) 
^American,'  There  is  no  true  parent  who  can  read  it  without  a  'fruitful 
river  i'  the  eye.'  We  derive  it  from  the  same  kind  friend  from  whom  we  re- 
ceived the  J^taph  upon  the  Tomb-Stone  cff  the  Wife  of  General  Andrew 
Jaekwn: 

*  Tem  OTerland  emigratioii  to  GalifomiA  in  1852,  was  immense,  and  attended  with 
much  of  sickness  and  death.  Hardly  a  company  that  was  'not  decimated,  and  many 
donbly  so.  New-made  graves  that,  during  the  first  ten  days  upon  the  plains,  possessed 
at  least  a  passing  melancholy  interest,  snfficient  to  turn  the  steps  of  the  traveller,  if 
only  JQst  to  know  the  name  and  where  from,  at  length  became  so  nnmeroos  as  hardly 
to  attract  a  passing  notice,  unless  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  camping-grounds. 
We  had  encamped  upon  one  of  the  very  small  streams  between  the  little  Blue  and  the 
Platte  rivers ;  we  were  all  joyous  and  happy :  our  animals  as  yet  in  excellent  condition, 
our  company  all  in  good  health,  and  we  had  not  been  long  enough  upon  the  plains  to 
know  or  feel  fatigue,  It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  we  had  stopped  early,  where 
water  and  grass  were  abundant,  and  intended  to  remain  there  over  Sunday. 

'Tents  were  pitched,  our  horses  quietly  graxing,  and  mirth  and  gayety  resounded 
*  throughout  the  camp.  More  than  one  of  us  had  obserred  a  little  strip  of  board  no 
wider  than  a  man's  hand,  standing  upright  amid  the  green  grass  but  a  few  rods  from 
our  wagooa  One  of  our  company  thinking  it  would  make  good  kindlings,  went  out  to 
get  it,  but  returned  without  it,  saying  nothing.  Another  went,  and  he,  too,  returned 
without  it ;  and  yet  another  and  another ;  and  as  they  returned  all  seemed  less 
joyous  than  before.  Our  own  curiosity  was  excited,  and  we,  too,  with  a  companion, 
went  out  to  see  it,  and  discover  if  possible  its  apparent  sacredness.  On  approaching  it, 
we  found  ourselves  approaching  a  lone  little  gravel  The  puny  mound  of  earth  was 
fresh,  and  the  green  grass  around  it  had  hardly  recovered  from  its  recent  trampling ; 
and  newly  cut,  as  with  a  pen-knife,  upon  the  frail  monument  were  these  words : 

'our  oklt  obilo: 

'9tsr   Efttit   Hsri: 

*  roum  TXAss  oldw* 

*  But  we  had  no  means  of  aseertaining  whose  '  Little  Mart  '  it  was.  As  the  sun  was 
yet  an  hour  h  gh  or  more,  it  was  proposediMaire  should  go  on  a  mile  or  two  to  other 
eampiDg-grounds ;  and  wlthoui  a  questioiflipj^  asked,  or  a  reason  given,  it  was  nnan- 
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imooBlj  approred  and  carried  into  effect  Bat  the  true  and  odIj  cause  was,  the  near- 
ness to  our  camping^ground  of  that  looe  little  graye  and  its  frail  monumeot.' 

/f  n't  this  a  'touchiDg  incideDt?'  -  -  -  &ow  much  really  and  truly 
beaatifal  fugitiye  Terse  appears  in  the  journals  of  the  United  States !  Take, 
as  a  recent  instance,  ^The  Restoration^^  written  for  the  Tribune  daily  journal 
by  Ltdia  a.  Caldwell  : 


MoBB  pale  than  is  her  coffin-robe. 

The  lady  lies  apart ; 
Her  white  palms  folded  dose  ahore 

The  silence  in  her  heart. 

'  Ton  might  suppose  her  sweet  death-smile 

Betokened  lite  instead, 
If  such  as  she  did  ever  smile 

Till  after  they  were  dead. 

*The  same  white  star  whose  waning  light 

Foretells  the  laggai^  mom 
Rose  o*er  her  mother's  dying  couch 
The  night  her  child  was  bom.' 

'Amid  her  deathly  pain  she  looked 

Up  through  her  window-bars, 
And  sought  her  baby's  horoscope 
Among  the  prophet  stars. 


'  The  prophet  stars  were  pitiful  — 

Tbey  bid  within  the  skies; 
And  kept  their  secret  until  Dbath 
Had  closed  the  mother's  eyes. 

*The  fatal  stars  were  pitiful, 
But  not  the  coming  rears: 
They  took  the  maiden^  woman  trust, 
And  left  her  woman's  tears. 

*  The  hearenly  stars  were  merciful, 

But  not  the  hearts  of  men  : 
They  plucked  the  lilies  of  her  soul, 
Ana  gave  them  not  again. 

*  But  Dbath  restores  her  lilies  now  — 

The  bloom  amid  her  rest ; 
To-night  the  whitest  earthly  flower 
Would  stain  her  marble  breast' 


How  this  may  impress  others  we  know  not ;  but  we  confess  that  to  us  it 
•eems  to  be  imbued  with  true  poetic  feeling.  -  -  -  Tub  '  Weetem 
Christian  Advocate  *  records  the  following  interesting  anecdote  of  General 
Jackson.  The  scene  of  it  was  in  the  Tennessee  Annual  Conference  held  at 
Nashville,  and  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by  a  vote  of  the  brethren,  that 
they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  him : 

'Tn  Committee  was  appointed,  and  the  (General  fixed  the  time  for  nine  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning.  The  conference-room  being  too  small  to  accommodate  the  hundreds 
who  wished  to  witness  the  introduction,  one  of  the  churches  was  substituted,  and  an  hour 
before  the  time  filled  to  overflowing.  Front  seats  were  reserred  for  the  members  of 
the  Conference,  which  was  called  to  order  by  the  Bishop,  seated  in  a  large  chair  in  the 
f^t  of  the  altar,  just  before  the  pulpit.  After  prayer,  the  committee  retired,  and  a 
BODUte  after  entered  conducting  the  man  whom  all  delighted  to  honor.  Tbey  led  him 
to  the  Bishop's  chair,  which  was  made  vacant  for  him,  the  Bishop  meanwhile  occupy- 
ing another  place  within  the  altar.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  call  the  names  of  the 
members  of  Conference,  which  he  did  in  alphabetical  order,  each  coming  forward  and 
receiTing  from  the  Bishop  a  personal  introduction  to  the  ez-President,  and  immediately 
retiring  to  gire  place  to  the  next  The  ceremony  had  nearly  been  completed.  The  Secre- 
tary read  the  name  of  Rev.  J.  T .  An  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  weather-beaten  face, 

clad  with  a  suit  of  jeans,  arose  and  came  forward.  .Few  seemed  to  know  him.  He  had 
always  been  on  circuit,  on  the  fh>ntier ;  and  though  always  at  Conference,  he  never  tron- 
bled  it  with  long  speeches,  but  kept  his  seat,  and  said  but  little :  that  little,  therefore, 

was  always  to  the  purpose.    Mr.  T came  forward,  and  was  introduced  to  General 

jACKBoir.    He  tamed  his  face  toward  the  General,  who  said : 

* '  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  met  before.' 

'The  preacher,  apparently  embarrassed,  said :  '  I  was  with  yon  throogh  the  Creek 
campaign,  one  of  your  body-guard  at  the  battle  of  Horse-Shoe,  and  fought  under  your 
eooimand  at  New-Orleans.' 

'  The  General  arose  slowly  tromj^^lf^  and  throwing  his  long^  withered,  bony  arms 
•rooDd  the  preacher's  neck,  excl 
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< '  We  11  looD  meet  where  there  is  no  war ;  where  the  smoke  of  battle  neTer  rolls  op 
its  solpharouB  inceose/ 

'  Nerer,  before  or  since,  hsye  I  seen  as  man j  tears  shed  as  Ihen  flowed  forth  from 
the  ^es  of  that  rast  assembly.  'Ererj  e je  was  moist  with  weeping.  Eleven  years  hsTa 
passed  away  since  that  day.  The  old  hero  has  been  more  than  ten  in  his  silent^  nsrrow 
home.  The  roioe  that  cheered  the  drooping  fight,  and  thundered  in  the  rear  of  routed 
armies,  is  silent  for  erer.  The  old  preacher,  too,  has  fought  his  last  battle,  laid  his 
armor  by,  and  gone  home  to  that  eternal  rest' 

And  with  both,  *it  is  welL*  -  -  -  Thirb  wis  'onoe  upon  a  time'  a 
rather  'bard  case*  in  a  town  which  shall  be  nameless,  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  who  had  been  'under  discipline '  in  the  Methodist  Oharch,  but  into 
whose  fold  he  bad  again  applied  for  admission.  His  appeal  was  argued  in 
the  following  language  by  an  ardent  and  forgiring  brother :  *  Let  us  try  him 
once  more,  brethering,'  said  he:  'I  know  he  has  fell  from  grace  once-t  or 
twice :  I  know  he  has  back-slid-ah  more  times  than  he  *s  got  6ngers  and 
toes-ah :  I  know  that  he 's  been  a  leetle  incontinent-ah ;  and  they  do  say 

that  he  has But  it  *s  no  use-t  to  dwell  on  these  points  not0-ah.    He  has 

repented,  and  he  wants  to  come  back-ah,  and  to  he  and  to  do  good-ah  1  Let 
us  try  him,  brethering,  once  more.  Sometimes  the  wust  men  makes  the 
best  Ohristians.  Let  us  remember  the  parable  of  the  barren  6g-tree-ah: 
let  us  spare  him  one  year  more :  let  us  dig  about  him,  and  dung  him,  and 
see  if  he  do  n*t  come  out  greener  than  cTer-ah ! '  This  last  argument  set- 
tled the  "8cape-grace*s  admission.  'The  ayes  had  it'  •  -  -  Oub  cor- 
respondent '  Small  Pica  '  '  has  the  floor : ' 

*Zaie  St,  Croix,  May  27, 1856. 

*DiAR  Knick:  Will  you,  in  the  exuberance  of  your  good-nature,  allow  your  *  Wut' 
ftn*  proposer  of '  Baby-Cbn *  the  poor  defence  of  a  sheet  of  paper  against  the  '  hurri- 
cane of  hornets  about  his  ears  f '  As  Mr.  Octppt  sagely  remarked,  *  There  ctre  chords 
in  the  'uman  'art,'  and, '  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,'  I  think  some  of  them  must 
hare  been  'a  leetle  tecbed.'  While  I  cannot  suflSdently  admire  the  chiralry  so  unspar- 
ingly poured  out  in  defence  of  women's  knd  babies'  rights,  I  am  reluctant  to  <  gire  in ' 
or  *  give  out '  without  further  *  defining  my  position '  before  the  Faxkt  Fsair  of  the 
La  Sails  County  Journal 

*  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  late  day  for  me  to  allude  to  the  subject,  but  that  is  owing  to 
being  so  essentially  *  Western'  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  mails,  (1  do  not 
Mdd/emale$,)  as  well  as  four  hundred  miles  beyond  all  rail-cars ;  and  it  was  only  when 
comfortably  spread  out  on  the  forward  guards  of  the  noble  OraniU  State,  luxuriously 
steaming  down  the  Mississippi  one  day  last  week,  that  I  first  opened  the  April  number 
of  the  Kkicksrbocksr. 

'  Could  I  be  fiiTored  with  a  call  from  the  Udy  writer  alluded  to,  in  propria  permma — 
who,  for  all  the  '  catamonntish '  way  of  handling  her  pen,  is  no  doubt  amiable  and 
pretty — at  my  snug  log-cabin  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Wakansioa,  in  the  big  woods  of 
Minnesota,  a  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  or  at  my  present  abidiog^place  in 
the  nea^  thriring  Tillage  of  Hudson,  Wisconsin,  we  could  probably  settle  our  little 
diilbrences  in  regard  to  'old  bachelors,'  young  maids  and  babies,  in  an  amicable  man- 
ner. Yet,  as  the  subject  is  before  the  public, '  hear  me  for  my  cause.'  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  dispute  with  ladies,  or  to  hare  such  sharp  sticks  poked  at  me  by  tbem ;  but 
please  exercise  a  Christian  forbearance  toward  a  *  nerrous  old  bachelor,'  and  he  will 
try  and  not  be  more  '  crusty '  than  usual. 

'  I  foar  there  is  a  slight  misapprehension  of  what  I  intended  to  suggest.  Do  n't  re- 
member as  I  recommended  '  cooping  up  babies  like  little  animals '  —  the  darlings ;  but 
rather  that  they  should  have  a  whole  car  fi^fflfuwith  superior  accommodations  for 
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theic  comfort  and  felicity.  And  *  co^  / '  that  *b  too  bad.  Juat  imag^e  a  row  of  caged 
innooeDts  feedio|:  through  the  wires  1  I  could  n't  harbor  such  a  barbaroua  idea  for  a 
moment.  She  further  adda,  that '  ereiy  body  knows  the  little  cherubs  are  prettier 
wUhotd  any  dreuing  at  all/*  and  with  the  most  charming  assurance  whips  'Old 
KxicK '  himself  upon  the  witness-stand  to  testify  that  *a  child  never  looks  half  so 
<  canning '  as  when  his  &ce  is  just  a  UUU  ttmtUy  / '  Such  syreeping  logic,  advanced  bjr 
a  lad/,  who  of  course  ought  to  know,  backed  up  hy  *  Old  Kkiok,'  whether  he  will  or 
DO,  and  the  truth  of  it  clinched  with  an  '  every  body  knows,'  is  hibrd  to  contradict^  and  I 
shall  not  have  the  ungallantiy  or  temeritj  to  do  it  positivelj.  I  will  onlj  suggest^  in 
the  eloquent  and  ezpreasiTe  language  of  the  old  saw,  that '  there  'a  no  accounting  for 
tastes ; '  and  that  there  might  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the '  prettiness ' 
or  < cunning '  of  'smuttj '  babies  'without  awy  dressing,'  among  all  but  their  lawful 
owners.  Can't  sajr  that  the  specimens  of  this  style  of '  little  cherubs '  I  havd  not  unfire- 
quentlj  met  with  '  in  this  love-making  and  marrying  region,'  especially  those  among 
the  Sioux  and  Winnebagoes,  were  particularly  prepossessing  in  loveliness  or  personal 
attractions,  but  have  rather  inclined  me  to  fUvor  drapery  and  occasional  hydropathic 
applications  even  to  these  living  models  of  infant  statuary.  But  is  it  not  readily  seen 
that  all  these  minor  matters  can  be  easily  arranged  according  to  tastes  in  a  roomy, 
well-appointed  Bahy-Cart 

'The  suggestion  of  a  Baehdor-Car-^^  reasonable  modification  of  the  SmoUng-Oar 
ofif^ally  proposed  —  meets  my  hearty  approval ;  and  1  promise,  as  soon  as  introduced, 
to  mi^  an  effort  to  patronize  the  institution  once  at  least  Yet  if  it  is  to  be  one  'into 
which  all  crutiy  bachelors  shall  be  ikruet^  I  will  further  propose  that  a  committee  of 
three  handsome  youog  ladies  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  crustiness  of  all  candi- 
dates, and  to  thrtist  them  into  their  appropriate  seats :  and  that  no  single  ladies,  old, 
jonug,  or  '  uncertain,'  except  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  aforesaid  clever  '  curmudg- 
eons,' 'crusty/  'nervous  old  bachelors,*  be  admitted  to  enter  or  occupy  this  coxy  car, 
divided  into  commodious,  cushioned  arm-seats,  with  high  stuffed  backs,  convenient 
fixtures  for  ^vating  the  feet  to  the  most  luxurious  angle,  ventilators  to  carry  off  the 
frigrant  incense  of  the  southing  weed,  and  a  news-boy  always  supplied  with  the  late 
■Mgannes  and  newspapers,  (£a  iSalle  OoufUy  Journal  included,)  and  that '  no  sunny-  ' 
haired,'  (molasses-daubed,)  '  rosy-cheeked,'  (smutty-faced) '  little  innocent  may  ever 
Ught<m '  (or  darken)  'its  interior;  that  no  tiny  foot-step  may  ever  patter,'  (clatter,  etc.) 
'through  its  aisle;  that  no  musical  (?)  UUle{})  voice  may  ever  echo,'  (re6cho  and  re- 
Tttberate) '  therein.' 

'  As  before,  yours  in  blessed  singleness,  Bmlil  Pica.' 

( Jnoagh  said,'  now.  •  .  -  Thkrb  is  somethiog  yery  touching  in  the 
i<dlawiDg  story  of  ^  My  Dnam-ChiW  And  let  oar  readers  be  well  assured 
that  it  is  wholly  true.    Moreoyer,  it  is  *  all  the  Woman.' 

'How  well  I  remember  my  fifteenth  year!  so  bright  and  happy— not  entirely 
so,  to  be  sore,  bat  fiir  happier  than  all  the  succeeding  ones  haye  ever  been. 

'  As  I  entered  that  year,  there  came  to  reside  in  my  fitther's  fhmily  a  gentleman 
doable  my  age,  but  whose  courtly  manners,  fine  mind,  and  elegant  p^'son  soon  riv- 
eted my  attention;  for  be  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  an  intellectual  exterior. 

'Of  coarse,  as  the  only  daughter,  I  was  at  once  caressed  and  chided  by  all,  and 
bade  &ir  to  grow  up  as  my  own  waywardness  dictated.  Mr.  EyERTON  knew 
me  first  as  a  bright,  wilful  school-girl,  too  young  to  be  even  treated  as  other 
than  a  child ;  yet  when  at  times  be  saw  flashes  of  a  mind  beyond  my  years,  he  be- 
came possessed  with  a  desire  to  train  and  cultivate  it  in  those  branches  that  most 
suited  his  own  fimcy.  The  succeeding  &11,  my  health  fiiiled,  and  for  many  weeks 
I  lay  very  ill.  Every  morning,  as  Mr.  EysBTON  passed  my  door,  he  knocked,  and 
inquired  of  my  nurse  how  1  was  that  day ;  and  there  was  a  world  of  gentleness  ui 
bis  constant  reply:  ' Poor  childl '    I  came  at  last  to  watch  and  wait  daily  for  his 
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voice.  My  pulse  would  flutter  as  I  heard  his  foot  descend  the  stafa",  and  I  listened 
eagerly  for  the  word  of  sympathy  always  voudisafbd.  Toward  winter  I  was  well 
enough  to  be  carried  down  into  the  parlor  for  the  day,  but  all  thought  nie  too  frail 
to  see  the  coming  spring.  During  the  month  of  December  Mr.  Eticbton  was  trou- 
bled with  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  throat,  that  confined  him  also  to  the 
boose  for  a  month.  All  that  time  we  were  together,  reading  often  from  some  brave 
old  poet  or  some  younger  and  warmer  author.  Thus  was  my  fancy  trained ;  so  my 
heart  taught 

*  I  had  heard  rumors,  strange  and  undefined,  of  a  broken  engagement,  broken 
some  time  during  his  college  life,  in  a  city  far  away,  and  I  seriously,  almost  jeal- 
ously, sought  to  know  the  truth.  He  brought  me  a  small  and  beautiM  Bible,  with 
the  simple  words,  '  From  Katb,*  written  on  the  fly-leaf;  and  told  me  proudly  that 
what  I  had  heard  was  true;  but  why  his  betrothment  had  been  broken,  no  one  ever 
knew,  nor  ever  should.  I  was  satisfied ;  and  fh)m  that  hour  the  conviction  that  he 
loved  me  grew  stronger  than  any  spoken  word  could  have  made  it  I  was  too 
conscious  of  my  pUiin,  thin  &oe  and  tall,  unformed  figuro  to  have  believed  a  decla- 
ration. There  was  a  shielding  tenderness  in  his  maimer,  a  loving  interest  in  his 
care,  that  was  &r  more  convincing  than  words. 

*  Soon  after  this,  I  was  sent  away  with  an  older  brother  for  a  change  of  cjifhate, 
and  thence  to  school  During  my  absence,  our  correspondence,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  this  brother,  very  suddenly  terminated,  because,  fh)m  his  representations,  I 
saw  the  propriety  of  my  never  replying  to  Mr.  Evbrton's  last  epistle.  Many  sto- 
ries were  told  me,  many  misrepresentations  made,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  left  our 
house.  Of  this,  I  own  I  was  glad,  for  I  had  heard  many  things  that  made  it  desira- 
ble. When  I  returned,  I  met  him  coldly,  indifforently,  carelessly;  for  thou^  but 
sixteen,  pride  is  a  finished  teacher,  and  there  never  was  a  qwken  word  of  love  be- 
tween us.  At  this  time  Mr.  Evebton  met  a  lady  whom  the  following  ^ring  he 
married.  It  was  not  a  love-match ;  but  grew  out  of  a  flirtation  so  kindly  fostered, 
so  tenderly  tended,  so  anxiously  watched  by  a  cousin  of  the  lady,  and  herself  that 
ere  long  it  blossomed  into  matrimony.  Of  this  woman  I  own  I  was  never  jealoua 
She  was  '  a  mark  beneath  jealousy  —  too  inferior  to  excite  the  feeling.  She  was 
very  showy,  but  she  was  not  genuine.  She  had  a  pretty  face,  and  much  cultiva- 
tion, but  her  mind  was  poor,  her  heart  barren,  by  nature.  Nothing  bloomed  spon- 
taneously on  that  soil  No  unforced  firuit  delighted  by  its  freshness.  She  was  not 
good :  she  was  not  original  She  used  to  repeat  sounding  phrases  from  books:  she 
never  offered  nor  had  an  opinion  of  her  own.  She  advocated  a  hi^  tone  of  senti- 
ment ;  but  she  did  not  know  the  sensations  of  sympathy  and  pity.  Tenderness  and 
truth  were  not  in  her.'  (Jane  Etbb.)  I  knew  she  was  not  beloved  as  I  had  been 
and  still  was.  I  cared  but  little  that  she  was  his  wife.  I  was  too  young  to  know 
how  strong  the  laws  of  God  and  man  make  that  tie :  I  was  too  young  to  know  how 
long  life  is.  That  I  suffered,  no  one  knew:  that  I  lived  on,  proudly  calm  and  quiet, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at:  hundreds  do  the  same. 

*  In  Hme,  I  found  there  was  a  child  coming  to  my  old  lover,  and  I  begui  to 
dream  and  work  busily  for  the  little  one,  till  it  became  mine.  Little  dothes,  such 
m  a  woman  loves  to  fashion,  grew  beneath  my  buey  fingers.  Nothing  oould  be 
pretty  enough  for  the  darling:  nothing  satisfied  me.  I  longed  to  see  the  sweet  fiioe 
of  my  dream-child.  At  last  it  came — a  boy:  not  pretty,  but  so  dear.  I  held  him 
in  my  arms  before  his  fiither's  return  (for  he  had  left  Mrs.  EYSBTOir  akne  among 
strangers,  and  did  not  return  for  some  time.) 

'  Oh  1  how  I  petted  and  dreamed  of  that  dear  t>aby  I    As  he  grew  ol(^,  he  came 
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to  lore  me,  aad  Idas  me,  and  there  was  a  heaveDly  tenderaeea  between  ns.  I  went 
ereiy  week  to  see  him ;  and  once,  of  a  winter  evening,  as  he  lay  in  my  arms 
with  his  little  head  upon  my  shoulder,  his  &ther  entered,  and  I  saw  a  flash  of  loye 
unutterable,  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  us  both.  While  my  dream-child  lived,  I  was 
very  happy.  I  thought  of  him,  I  loved  him ;  and  it  made  very  holy  the  love  I  bore 
bis&ther. 

'  One  night  I  remember  I  went  to  see  his  aunt,  in  a  veiy  pretty  costume,  ready 
to  attend  a  fitncy-ball.  My  dream-child  was  ill :  he  had  a  higpb  fever,  and  a  hard, 
dry  cough.  Mrs.  Evsston,  too,  was  dressed  for  the  ball  I  wondered  at  her  leav- 
ing her  child ;  and  after  they  were  gone,  I  sat  down  with  his  grand-mother  by  his 
cradle,  and  sQently  held  the  little  burning  hand,  kissed  the  hot  lips,  and  pitied  his 
poor  fiuher,  who  was  many  miles  away,  and  little  dreaming  how  ill  his  baby  was 
or  who  was  tending  him.    I  feared  then  he  would  die,  but  he  did  not 

*  Fonder  and  yet  more  fond  grew  we  of  each  other,  my  dream-child  and  I,  till  the 
Bommer  of  the  pitiless  cholera.  At  early  dawn  it  struck  my  darling,  and  we  w^t 
to  him,  to  see  him  struggle  with  his  disease,  not  like  a  baby,  but  a  man.  Clinging 
to  the  nmgs  of  his  little  crib,  he  would  raise  himself  up,  and  then  sink  back  in 
agony,  uttering  no  moan,  no  cry,  till  death  came. 

'Oh  1  how  desolate  all  became  then  1  The  little  spirit  that  gave  life  to  that  cold, 
inanimate  day,  had  flown.  All  gave  way  to  their  grief^  and  Mr.  Evebton  was 
hopeless ;  but  it  was  part  of  my  sorrow  not  to  show  what  was  within  my  heart 
We  dressed  him  in  his  death-clothes,  and  sat  down.  All  that  night  I  staid  with 
my  diild.  In  the  morning  I  smoothed  the  soft,  fair  hair  and  kissed  the  noble  brow 
of  my  dream-child  that  was  dead.  In  the  clothes  I  had  wrought  for  him  I  laid  him 
in  his  coffin,  strewing  flowers  white  and  pure  as  my  dream-child  himself  around 
him.  I  went  about  preparing  for  the  flmeral,  and  when  all  was  done,  awaited 
qcdetly  the  end. 

'  The  minister  came.  The  ceremony  was  soon  over.  Mr.  Evebton  was  fearfully 
stricken,  for  to  the  child  he  had  dung  despairingly.  He  was  the  father's  only  com- ' 
fort  on  earth. 

*I  staid  and  watched  until  the  clods  were  piled  high  upon  his  little  breast,  and 
where  but  a  little  before  had  been  laid  the  object  of  the  most  unselfish  affection  of 
which  I  was  capable,  there  remained  now  but  a  mound  of  earth,  which  eveiy 
passer-by  saw  to  be  a  child's  grave.  How  mudi  was  buried  there  1  How  bitterly, 
yet  how  unavailingly  I  wept  After  this,  the  tie  was  soon  severed  that  bound  the 
EviBTOKS  and  our  own  family  together.  That  was  years  ago ;  and  while  I  am 
writing,  a  baby  lies  upon  my  breast  and  pats  my  cheek.  I  love  him  as  (mly  a 
mother  can ;  but  the  memory  of  the  dream-child  who  is  dead  is  fresh  and  green  as 
the  tod  that  covers  his  grave. 
*  ItenlM,  ( JTOM.,)  Oetobtt  800, 186A.* 

Ordy  a  Woman  could  have  written  this.  -  -  -  Cub  friend  and  corre- 
Q>ODdent, '  H.  P.  L./  who  is  on  a  trip  to  the  West,  sends  us,  in  the  following, 
his  first  dispatch.  We  have  been  in  all  the  places  he  describes,  and  would 
that  we  could  be  there  again!  But  for  the  present  at  least,  'it  may  not  be : ' 

*Lonra  Oatlobd  Clabx,  Esq.  :  'JfaeHnaw,  June  10, 1850. 

'  Deab  Sib:  Off  on  a  tour  through  the  North-Weet  it  has  oome  into  my  head  to 
send  you  a  few  *  jottings'  of  travel  just  to  keep  the  memory  of  Old  Knick  '  joUy 
green '  as  regards  the  writer.  Looking  over  the  June  number  I  noted  a  first-rate 
notice  of  the  M<mteagle  House,  Suspension  Bridge,  near  Niagara  Falls,  and  soldy 
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and  entirelj  on  tbe  etrength  of  it,  stopped  a  day  at  that  house.  I  can  indorse 
what  70a  Kdd  of  it  to  any  amount  The  memory  of  that  handBomely-fhmiahed* 
chamber,  and  the  Inxuiy  of  the  sound  sleep  on  that  spring-bed,  after  an  eighteen- 
hour  ride  by  rail-road ;  ttie  view  fixHn  the  tower;  the  well-kept  table,  and  the  oblig- 
ing hosts ;  the  pleasant  drive  to  Niagara  and  the  second  sight  of  it  1  Well,  go  there, 
and  see  about  it  From  Niagara  I  went  to  Detroit  over  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
Boad  of  Canada,  and  found  the  city  of  the  Strait  {U droit)  a  place  to  be  commended. 
If  you  go  there  do  ift  neglect  to  take  a  drive  along  the  River  Road,  then  cross  OTer 
in  the  ferry-boat  to  Sandwich,  on  the  Canada  side,  and  drive  down  to  the  Red 
House :  it  will  pay.  From  Detroit  to  Maddnaw  I  took  the  steam-boat '  Planet,*  and 
a  model  boat  any  one  will  find  her ;  in  twenty-four  hours  I  landed  at  Mackinaw, 
and  have  found  a  most  comibrtable  hostel  in  The  Mission-House,  the  principal  hotel . 
on  the  island.  As  yet  the  summer  travel  has  not  commenced,  and  the  writer,  con- 
sequently, has  plenty  of  elbow-room.  They  call  Mackinaw  the  Laughing  Island, 
and  a  more  appropriate  name  cotdd  not  have  been  given  it ;  it  is  a  fit  abode  for  the 
Good  Spirit,  especiaDy  firom  June  to  September  1  An  emerald,  three  miles  long,  by 
three  miles  wide,  set  in  ultra-marine  enamel ;  it  is  a  gem  that  Nature  must  cherish 
as  one  of  her  most  beautifbl  possessions.  For  miles  on  miles  you  can  ride  or  walk 
through  the  shady  woods,  catching  here  and  there  beautilbl  views  of  the  sparkling 
lake.  Leaving  the  Mission-House,  behind  which  rises  the  high  grass-grown  diftj  you 
can  follow  the  beach  for  a  short  distance,  and  suddenly  come  to  a  lofty  bluff  of 
limestone  formation,  the  base  of  which,  covered  with  young  trees  and  faUen  rocks, 
the  summit  crowned  with  bright  evergreens,  the  blue  lake  before  you ;  over  it, 
affording  a  fine  contrast  with  the  sky,  the  dark-^;reen  of  the  distant  idand,  forms  a 
scene  of  rare  beauty.  Now  mountmg  the  bluflT  you  follow  it  through  a  wild  vrood- 
land  path,  till  suddenly  the  Arch  Rock  is  before  you,  the  noble  arch  of  fine  propor- 
tions descends  to  the  Lake-shore,  and  the  waves  bathe  the  trees  at  its  feet  If  jom 
.  do  n't  mind  a  nine-mile  walk  through  the  woods,  you  can  make  the  complete  tour 
of  the  island  by  following  a  wild  path  vrinding  around  the  top  of  the  high  land,  and 
by  making  a  slight  detour,  visit  Sugar-Loaf  Rock,  climb  up  among  the  clouds  to 
the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Holmes,  the  crown  of  the  island,  and  be  repaid  by  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  views  the  mind  can  imagine  or  eye  look  upon.  If  you  want 
change  of  air,  change  of  scene,  a  good  appetite,  sound  sleep,  and  a  feeling  of  peace 
with  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  come  to  Mackinaw.  It  *s  a  splendid 
place  for  fiunilies ;  one  lady  inhabitant  of  Mackinaw  has  eighteen  or  nineteen 
children.  N.  a  Fish!  Parbleul  If  you  once  taste  the  fi-esh  yellow  trout  of  the 
lake,  you  will  keep  Lent  and  never  borrow  a  care  the  whole  time  you  *re  on  the 
island.  White-fish  are  good,  but  the  '  yellow  boys '  have  fascinated  the  writer ;  so 
let  it  be  1  Apropos  of  fish,  I  heard  a  story  the  other  morning  which  proves  the 
ever-longiog,  ever-sighing  mutability  of  mankind.  The  landlady  of  a  hotel  in  one 
of  ttie  Lake  towns,  served  her  boarders  so  long  with  fish,  that  one  day  as  she  was 
bringing  in  with  her  own  hands,  on  a  large  plate,  a  noble  spedmen  of  a  boiled 
trout,  one  oS  her  fiwtidious  boarders  cried  out:  'For  God's  sake,  Mrs.  G.,  bring 
that  fish  in  tail  foremost — just  for  a  change  I ' 

'  They  stiU  point  out  the  buildings  of  the  American  Fur  Company  to  you  in 
Mackinaw,  but  theh*  glory  has  departed.  like  the  singed  cat  who  carried  off  the 
mackerel,  Fish,  not  Fur,  is  the  order  of  the  day  here,  oomm^rcially.  Thousands  of 
btorels  are  annually  shipped  from  Mackinaw,  so  that  the  trout  and  white-fish  affbrd 
employment  to  great  numbers  of  peoj^  here  and  at  the  acQaoent  fisheries. 
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*  Hie  01d>Scfaool  Indiana  are  scarce  around  Mackinaw,  but  the  New-School  or 
Half-Breeds  abound.  While  sketching  this  mornhig  at  Arch-Rock,  a  pack  of  little 
urdiina,  with  ventilating  pantaloons,  came  out  of  the  woods,  and  such  *  execrable* 
Freodli  as  they  talked  1  One  more  adventurous  than  the  rest  climbed  out  on  the 
rock  till  he  was  half-way  over  the  arch,  and  was  at  once  saluted  by  his  youngest 
fHeiid,  of  apparently  six  summei^:  ^ITaUa  paa  2a  Pierre  t  sacrk  li(mgre  cTime 
hiehe  t '  That 's  enough,  is  n't  it?  I  shut  up  my  sketdi-book  and  came  away,  fiar 
Fm  naiorally  pious. 

^IsvulS  CuBiosrriES.  — This  attractive  sign  is  over  several  stores  in  Mackfaiaw, 
and  ads  admirably  on  the  Johnny  Raws  who  visit  this  wild  Westl  Mooocks  o 
maple  sugar,  or  little  birch  bax^  envelopes,  worked  with  porcupme  quills  and  filled 
with  the  sugar,  are  sweet  little  remembrancers  to  cany  away  to  the  young  ones  at 
home ;  but  as  for  this  bead-work  and  so  on  —  Bashawl  BoshI 

*€(ood-by,  and  if  you  hear  from  me  again,  you  Willi  >.  K  t.* 


Ktto  ^ttMitittons :  flrt*1h'0titts,  8Cc* 

CiuuifriHM,  OB  WoYAif 's  Trials  A!n>  Tbiuvpbs.  By  Laura  J.  Citrtis.  —  CHRnrnfs  is 
ft  fumer's  daughter,  who  early  shows  unmutahtbte  signs  of  genius  by  a  dislike  of  work 
of  in  kinds.  She  is  educated  by  an  aunt,  who  keeps  a  fashionable  board  ing-sebool. 
Here  she  attracts  the  notice  of  a  young  man,  Philip  Arvstrono,  rich,  talented,  and 
sfightly  dissipated,  just  enough  so  to  be  interesting.  She  is  on  the  point  of  marrying 
him,  when  he  proves  himself  unworthy,  and  is  dismissed ;  and  Chrishnb,  urged  on  by 
ft  friend,  becomes  a  champion  of  Woman's  Rights.  By  this  course  her  friends  become 
estranged,  and  her  father,  Mr.  Eluott,  expels  her  from  his  house.  She  lectures,  and 
is  becoming  celebrated,  when  her  father  and  aunt,  incensed  at  her  pursuance  of  a 
eoiirse  which  they  think  disgraces  their  fiunily,  determine  to  force  her  to  retire  from 
public  life.  By  a  well-concerted  plan  they  place  her  in  an  insane  avylum,  and  she  re- 
mains ihtrt  until  nearly  as  insane  as  they  have  represented.  However,  she  finally 
cseapes,  and  establishes  a  sort  of  Home  for  poor  women.  It  fiourishes,  and  she  finds 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  large  establishment  All  this  time  not  a  word  has  been  beard 
of  Phiup,  but  now  be  appears  in  a  dying  condition,  and  as  a  dying  man  CHRismni 
marries  him.  But  love,  omnipotent  as  usual,  restores  him,  and  together  they  labor  for 
the  good  of  womankind.  Christikr's  friends  become  reconciled  to  her,  and  she  gives 
np  lecturing,  and  becomes  quite  a  model-wife.  We  like  the  book.  It  is  well-written, 
the  characters  finely  drawn,  and  well  sustained ;  but  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  the 
ftirthor  in  her  advocacy  of  Woman's  Rights. 

Brrams  Axn  RsALrnss  or  a  Pastor  and  Tbachir.  —  Rev.  Mr.  Castlxriagr  is  a 
teadier  who  devotes  himself  to  that  calling  from  an  ardent  desire  to  do  good.  The 
book  depicts  his  trials  and  discouragements,  his  strivings  against  them,  and  finally  his 
overcoming  them  for  a  short  tioMk  Slight  sketches  are  given  of  the  charecten  of 
teachera  and  scholars,  and  nf  the  manner  in  which  the  school  is  conducted.  The 
health  of  Rev.  Mr.  Castlireagb  fails,  and  he  is  obliged  to  relinquish-  his  designs. 
Broken  dow^^v^  and  body,  he  retires  from  his  school,  and  contents  himself  with 
thoughts  o^^b^b«  h<^  done.  We  do  not  like  this  book  at  all.  It  is  written  care- 
lessly and  iflffiherently,  and  in  many  places  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  author's 
meaning.  Four  or  fiv«  pages  are  devoted  to  a  discourse  on  the  wickedness  of  playing 
Buurbles,  and  there  is  a  very  evident  endeavor  to  introduce  Latin  quotations. 

'Parisian  Siobts  aiid  Frsxch  PancoiPLas:'  'Itauan  Sights  and  Papa^  Prin- 
CEPLBS.'  By  Jamrs  Jackson  Jarvss.  —  We  like  both  of  these  books  very  much.  They 
are  written  easily  and  entertainingly,  and  give,  in  a  £ftmiliar  way,  pictures  of  French 
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and  ItaliAii  borne  life.    There  is  tn  interestiDg  desoriptioD  of  Pompeii  in  the  '  Italian 
Sights; '  and  a  dream,  which  the  aathor  has  while  there,  is  most  excellently  told. 

'Elimbxts  or  Pstoboloot,'  inoladed  in  a  Critical  Examination  of  Lockb*s  Essaj  on 
the  Human  Understanding ;  translated  from  the  French  of  Ck)U8iN,  by  Professor  Hbxrt, 
D.D.,  has  been  issaed,  in  a  fourth  edition,  bj  Messrs.  Ivisoic  and  Phinnbt,  of  this  citj. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  an  amusingac- 
coont  of  a  meeting  of  the  Metaphysical  Society,  on  which  occasion  the  question  waa 
discussed,  *  Whether  a  chimera,  ruminating  in  a  vacuum,  dtvoureth  $€Cond  ihUntioni  f ' 
We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  this  while  reading  the  following  passage  in  the  work 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article : 

*This  theory,  wblch  considers  nnlTenal  and  necessary  truths  ss  abstrsetl<ma,  bnt  ss  ab8tn»> 
tions  which  b«Te  their  groond  and  reason  in  thfnes,  is  more  true  than  the  excloiive  cnnoeptaaitsm 
which  we  first  indicated  and  rejected,  a  oonceptoalism,  which,  shafting  up  troth  in  the  human  Intel- 
llganoe,  makes  the  nature  of  things  to  be  a  phantom  of  the  intelligence  pr<i)ecting  itself  dTcry- 
where  out  of  itself,  at  once  triumphant  and  poweriew,  since  it  produces  every  thing  and  produces 
nothing  but  chimeras.  But  altboogh  the  peripatetic  theory  contains  a  large  portion  of  truth,  it  Is 
Itself  too  narrow,  too  exclusive.* 

But  to  be  serious.  The  work  under  examination  is  not  presented  to  the  public  in 
that  forbidding  black,  long  sacred  to  theological  and  metaphysical  tomes.  Indeed 
the  grace  and  external  beauty  of  the  rolume  very  properly  typify  that  deamess  of 
analysis,  and  that  transparent  flow  of  the  style,  by  which  the  subject-matter  is  distin- 
guished. In  the  whole  fire  hundred  «Dd  sixty-eight  pages  we  hare  found  but  few  foggy 
passages :  one  of  which  is  giTen  abore.  The  higher  class  of  students,  and  all  earnest 
and  intelligent  thinkers  everywhere,  who  do  not  already  possess  the  work,  will  hail  the 
opportunity  to  secure  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  shadowy  subject  of  modem  psy- 
chology. It  may  be  regarded  as  a  skillful  mapping  out  of  the  Ideal,  leading  one  up  to 
the  very  mountain-tops  of  Thought :  those  severe  regions  of  calm  contemplation,  where 
all  things  may  be  viewed  in  their  eternal  relations,  and  where  the  true  student  finds 
his  most  exhiUrating  atmosphere.    With  this  eloquent  extract  we  conclude : 

*Mattsb  is  ^rred  and  penetrated  by  forces  which  are  not  material,  and  it  follows  laws  whtdi 
attest  an  intelligence  eveiywhere  present  The  finest  chemical  analysis  arrives  not  to  a  nature 
dead  and  inert,  but  to  a  nature  organized  after  Its  manner,  wblch  is  not  desiitnte  of  forces  and  of 
laws.  In  the  depths  of  the  abyss  or  in  the  heights  of  the  heavens,  in  a  grain  of  sand  or  a  gigantic 
mount^n,  an  immortal  spirit  rays  forth  from  the  grossest  envelopes.  Cktntempltte  nature  with 
the  eyes  of  the  body,  but  also  with  the  eyes  of  the  souL  Everywhere  a  moral  impression  will 
strike  us,  and  form  will  seize  upon  us  ss  a  qrmbol  of  thought  We  have  said  that  with  man  and 
with  the  animal  the  figure  is  beautiful  by  its  expression.  And  when  you  are  on  the  summit  of 
the  Alps  or  in  sight  of  the  immense  ocean,  when  you  are  present  at  the  rising  or  the  setting  of  the 
Sim,  at  the  breaking-out  of  the  light  and  at  the  coming  on  of  night  do  these  imposing  pictures 
produce  in  you  no  moral  effect  ?  Do  all  these  great  spectacles  appear  merely  ibr  appearance*  sake, 
m  do  we  not  regard  them  as  manifestations  of  an  admirable  power,  iutelllgenoe,  and  wisdom,  and 
to  not  the  bice  <»  nature,  so  to  speak,  expressive  ss  that  of  man  f  * 

OuB  publisher  is  waxing  eloquent  —  he  is  even  enthusiastic.  He  says :  '  As  we 
step  into  our  publication-office  one  of  these  warm  June  days,  after  a  walk  through  the 
dusty  streets,  how  refreshing  do  we  find  a  draught  of  cooling  ice-water.  A  small  quan- 
tum of  the  pure  Rockland  Lake  ice,  the  saving  of  which  was  so  recently  described  in 
these  pages,  with  a  due  proportion  of  Croton,  is,  by  the  ingenuity  of  some  person,  pre- 
served in  a  double  vessel  of  zinc;  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  jar  being  filled 
with  cork  or  some  myiUerious  preparation.  But  this  fact  we  know,  that  a  piece  of  ice 
in  one  of  these  Coolbbs  will  last  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  office  or  dwelling  should 
be  without  one.  They  are  to  be  obtained  of  various  sise^  and  quite  a  variety  of  taste- 
fully decorated  styles,  of  Messrs.  J.  k  C.  Bbbrian,  GOl  Broadway,  whose  large  and 
various  assortment  of  house-furnishing  goods  attracts  puroha8era-iiHB.«Yery  section  of 
the  country/ 

PoBTBR*8  Rhbtobical  Rbaobr.— This  fiu^famed  reading-book  has  passed  throngh  a 
number  of  editions  almost  fabulous:  and  now  having  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
some  two  hundred  pages  of  new  reading  matter,  selected  by  J.  N.  McElligott,  LL.D. 
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THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  CHOICE  SUMMER  READING.    Sent  by 
mifl,  POBT  PAID,  TO  ANY  ADDRESS,  for  prlces  remitted  to  Publisher. 

Shelton's  Up  the  River. 

UP  THE  BIVEH.    Bj  F.  W.  Shelton.    l  yoL,  12mo,  36  elegant  engrrayings,  $1.20. 

**  It  Is  fnll  ef  tiM  eonntir:  trees  warv,  aod  the  iweet  braatli  of  th«  D«w.mo<rn  hay  ibaretn,  wiih  tonokM  of 
ftAm,  hamor,  and  good-heaitad  ftelinfs,  wbU«,  throag h  all,  a  hidden  ttream  of  melody,  like  a  eiear  nil,  rant 
tb«  ffer-Tarytog,  cttimiiif ,  faeUe  style  of  one  of  the  oioai  captiTatiDg  Imagery  wrltert  of  the  d^y.**— ^.  F.  Dmitv 

*  Poetry  and  aentlment  abound  In  ererY  page,  yet  there  Is  no  eflbrt  at  fine  writing ;  a  thoroach  knowledge 
•f  beoks  to  erlneed,  wlihoot  pedantry  or  display.    Sparkling  wli  and  lambent,  bamor  lt«bt  np  the  text,  andt 
vbolaaoine  lore  of  nature  and  a  derotional  spirit  chamoterise  the  whole.**— ihi^ato  Oourier, 

TK  MARVEL'S  Beveries  of  a  Bachelor,    i  vol.,  i2mo,  eograviogs,  $1.20. 
IKKABVEIi'S  Dream  Life :  A  Fable  of  the  Seasons.    1  vol,  i2mo,  eDgraYing% 

$1.25. 

IE  MABVEL'S  Fresh  Gleanings :  A  Hew  Shea^  &o.  1  vol,  l2mo,  eDgraviogs^ 

"  Agreeable,  qoalnt,  hnmorona,  phlloaophleal,  pathetle,  ehannlng,  glorlona  Ik.  Marvel !  It  is  as  refk>efh<nir  to 
(teMtod,  wearied  with  the  tbrlce-iold  insipiditiee  ofoontiDenttl  tratel,  to  dip  loiohii  ttmb,  eparbliog  pagea.  at 
tyiiafe,  thla  boi  weathrr,  into  the  cold,  diamond,  deer  hanoied  waters  of  some  moontain  lake.  IVe  baTe  tamed 
Mw  fet^  soft,  thick,  dainty  pages,  aiid  our  eye  his  glided  aloog  the  stream  of  bis  briubt  descriptions,  pleasant 
ik«mbii,  bnm'woae  ezprMeslons,  and  ebaraetera  pnlnied  wiib  a  ftow  lignt  tonehee,  like  degoerreotype  portraits-^ 
my  tune-like,  and  exceedingly  fine— nnttl,  arriviog  at  the  end,  we  are  startled  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
feetef  Time,  flower-mnflkd,  have  trodden.**— ui/Mny  Atlas, 

V.  p.  WILLIS'S  Out-Doors  at  Idelwild,    l  vol,  l2mo,  $1.25. 

N.  P.  WILLIS'S  Famous  Persons  and  Places,    l  vol.,  i2mo,  $1.26. 

H.  P.  WILLIS'S  Bural  Letters,    Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge,   Ams. 

1  vol,  I2mo,  $1.2S. 
**  There  le  eoareely  a  page  in  It  <"  Roral  Letters**)  which  the  reader  will  not  remember,  and  turn  to  again 
eflk  freth  senee  of  deliffht.    It  bears  the  imprint  of  oetore  In  her  purest  and  must  Jo>ous  forms,  and  under  her 
■fist  ebectiag  and  Inaplring  luflueneea.*'— iV.  F.  Triiuni. 

J.  T.  HEADLEys  Italy^  Alps,  and  the  Bhine.    1  vol.,  i2ino,  $1.1 2i. 
J.  T.  HEADLEY'S  Adirondack;  or,  Lifb  in  the  Woods,   l  vol.,  $1.25. 

**Tbe  Totame  hae  all  the  writer's  ^oalitiea— or,  rather,  all  the  qoailiiee  neceeeary  to  the  enhjuet.  It  la 
ptptae,  strong,  foU  of  Hfe,  and  then  onoe  in  a  wblle  relieTrd  by  a  maanidceot  piece  of  description,  ib<tt  leUe  the 
ksMsad  Bttiele  In  ble  pen.  Yon  fbrget  eooTentloaal  ll(b,plange  into  the  f or*'St,  atraln  up  mounuins,  and  thread 
tketfiv'aase,  till  yon  breathe  with  him  the  free  air,  and  drink  In  the  thick  flood,  at  noon  or  mlduight,  noder  the 
■sgsilrent  sky.^— C4rittiaa  Omrier. 

MINNIE  MYBTLE'S    Myrtle  Wreath;  or,  Stray  Leaves  Becalled.    1 

ToL,  $1.25. 

"She  ts  clearly  a  good,  honest  Yankee  girl,  fkmiliar  with  the  eordlal  aspects  of  eonntry  life,  Imbned  with 
the  booie- bred  common  eenee  which  la  prndnced  in  an  actlte  mind  by  openinit  eye  and  ear  to  passing  thun  a,  with 
alkad  of  sound  and  generous  reellnc.  and  a  certain  fyeshnese  nf  thought,  which  betokens  a  retired  life  and  an 
MhMkna^ed  nature.  Her  *■  Wreaih'  la  bound  to  be  chertehed  in  a  genial  atmosphere,  and  preeeiTcd  aa  an 
•flMsgot^ly  Howers.**— iV.  F.  Tiribune. 

][BSJB£*  TUTHILL'S  Beality;  or.  Millionaire's  Daughter.  1  vol,  $1.00. 

U  has  a  fine  command  of  both  thought  and  language— a  rare  pwception  of  the  workings  of  bu- 
tbe  ability  to  be  pathetic,  or  ludicrous,  or  anything  else  that  her  subject  may  require.    The 
(  will  auftain  her  reputation.**— TA^  Journal, 

*  A  iar«t  eat#rtalolog  story-teller- the  naturalness  of  her  narratiTes  constitute  not  their  leeat  merit.  She 
sever  eoiracee  probability- her  delioeatSoiM  of  character  are  clearly  deflntd,  but  never  exaggerated ;  and  the  In- 
ttrcet  of  eketehee  conaista  In  their  fidelity  to  truth  **— 7  Ae  Courier, 

MB8.  OABLBN'S|gtories  of  Swedish  Life,    fivols.    Price  of  each,  in  cloth,  75 

ctt. ;  paper,  50  eta  I  Ooe  Year  of  Wedlock.  •  II.  House  in  the  Valley.     ILL  Bride  of 

Omberg.    IV.  Gustavua  Bodonn.    V.  Whimsical  Women. 

**  As  n  portray er  «>f  natore,  Mrs.  Csrien  is  without  a  rival.    She  baa  a  noble  field  In  which  to  praetlee  her 

«t,ier  Sweden  is  a  land  rfnowncd  for  the  l»esuiy  and  grandeur  of  its  eoenery.    It«  monnialos,  rive'S,  lakes, 

^iMos,  nod  its  rugged  coa*>t,  eombine  to  render  tble  country  a<  tractive.    Tbe  hospitality  uf  lis  people,  wbo  love 

iheir  bow»c«,  and  are  proud  of  tbeir  noble  anoeetora,  aives  tbe  literature  of  this  country  a  peculiar  cast,  which 

tees  ite  wey  to  the  heart  of  every  American.**— Tfc«  Mtrcury. 

^Hcr  pietures  of  dnmestlc  life— her  pcirtraiiuree  of  character  In  ibe  more  aeeloded  walks  of  life— of  tbe  flae 
iMttiitt^  paie  ibfioghts,  and  lof^y  emotions  of  the  buman  heart,  and  her  descriptions  or  the  scenery  of  ber 
Man  la»d— 'U  roiscy  mountains.  Its  grren  valley s,  its  winter  stonns,  Its  radiant  sommer  akles— have  won  her, 
<— iiadly,  the  high  Ane  she  eijoys.**— .diAafijf  JwmaU 

PaUished  by  CHARLES  SGRIBNEB,  377  and  379  Broadwa^ 

NEW-YORK. 
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DERBY  &  JACKSON'S 

I^EOEISTT     DPTJBLI0A.TI03SrS, 


The  Sparrowgrafls  Faperfl»  hj  Frederick 

8.  Cozzenfl,  $1  00 

AdTeotures  of  Gerard,  the  Lion-killer,      1  25 
UTau  Bun ;  or,  the  **  Early  Day**  in  the 

North-West,  2 

Humboldt's  Island  of  Cub%  1 

ToonK  Lady's  Guide  to  Perfect  (Gentility, 


The  Widow  Bedott  Papers, 
Jackson  and  New-Orleans, 
Physiology  of  the  Senses,  by  A.  B.  John- 
son, 
The  War  in  Kansas, 
Cnmming*s  Hunter's  Life  among  Lions, 

Elephants,  Ac^ 
Female  Life  amon^  the  Mormons, 
Layard*s  Popular  Discov's  at  Nineyeb, 
Gamp  Fires  of  the  Rod  Men, 
Dreams  and  Realities, 
Gabriel    Vane;    his  Fortunes  and  his 

Friends, 
Married,  not  Mated, 
The  Green  Mountain  Girla^ 
Toiling  and  Hoping, 
The  Lost  Hunter, 
The  Heart  of  Mabel  Ware, 
Woman's  Faith :  A  Tale  of  Southern  Lift), 
Home ;  or,  ReooUections  of  a  New  Eng- 

Und  Family, 
The  Creole  Orphans, 
Winnie  and  I, 

The  Captive  Youths  of  Judah, 
Jane  Byre :  An  Autobiography,  by  Cur- 

rer  Bell  (Chariotte  Bronte), 
Shiriey :  A  Tale,  by  Currer  BelL    Neat 

12mo,  cloth, 
Tillette:  A  Tale,  by  Currer  BelL    Neat 

12mo,  doth. 
Alone,  by  Marion  Harland.    12mo, 
The  Hidden  Path,  by  Marion  Harland. 

12mo, 
A  Long  Look  Ahead,  by  A.  S.  Roe, 
I  're  been  Thinking ;  or,  The  Secret  of 

Success,  1 

To  Love  and  to  Be  Loved,  by  A.  S.  Roe,  1 
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76 
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Beecber  s  Star  Papers, 
Isora's  Child,  by  Harriet  A.  Olcott, 
Johnson's  Rosselas, 
Dean  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey, 
Hogg*8  Mountain  Bard  and  Forest  Min- 
strel, i 
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Locke  on  the  Understandings  and  Ba- 
con's Essays,  $0  66 
Christian  Poets  of  England  and  America^      66 
Gregory  Chapone  and  Pennington  on  the 

Mind,  66 

Beattie's  Minstrel,  and  Bloomfleld'a  Far* 

merBoy.t  66 

The  Sorrows  of  Werter,  66 

Cowper's  Olney  Hymns,  66 

The  Letters  of  Laurence  Sterne,  56 

Sabbath  Poems  and  Holiday  Recreations^  66 
Scottish  Chiefk    12mo,  cloth,  illus^  1  00 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.  12mo,  cl,  iUus.,  1  00 
ChUdren  of  the  Abbey.  12mo,  d.,  illua,  1  00 
Gil  Bias.    12mo,  ol,  illus.,  1  00 

Don  Quixote.     12mo,  cL,  illus.,  1  00 

Arabian  Nights.     1 2mo,  d.,  illus.,  100 

Robinson  Crusoe.    12  mo,  d.,  illus.,  1  00 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.  ISmo,  cL,  ilL,  1  00 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  12ma,  cl.,  illus.,  100 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Rasselas,  (2  in  1),  1  00 
Paul  and  Virginia,  and  the  Exiles  of 

Siberia^  1  00 

The  Balloon  Travels,  by  Peter  Parley,  1  00 
Gilbert  Go-Ahead's  Adventures,  by  Peter 

Pariey, 
Works  of  Charles  Lamb.    1 2mo^ 
Rollin*s  Andent  History,    2  vols.,  Lib^, 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages.    1  vol, 
Russell's  Modem  Europe.    3  vols., 
Ferguson's  Hist  of  Roma    1  toI., 
GlUies'  Histoiy  of  Greece.    1  vol., 
Robertson's  Discovery  of  America. 

1  vol,  "        2  OO 

Robertson's  Charles  V.  1  yoL,  **  8  (K> 
Robertson's  Scotland  and  Andent  India. 

1  vol.,  "       2  OO 

Plutarch's  Lives.    1  voL,  *•        2  OO 

BUCHANAN'S     LIFE.— AutkiOtio   edition. 
The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Junes  Bu- 
chanan, late  Minister  to  England,  a&d  former- 
ly Minister  to  Russia,  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  and  Secretary  of  State  ; 
induding  the  most  important  of  his  State 
Papers.    By  G.  R.  Horton.  ^With  an  accu- 
rate Portrait  on  Steel 
FREMONT'S  LIFE.— Authentic  edition. 
Will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  the  Llfo 
and  Public  Services  of  John  Charlee  Fre- 
mont   With  an  accurate  Portrait  on  Steel. 
One  neat  12mo.    $1.00. 
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DERBY  &  JACKSON  Publishers, 

119  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW.yOR|C- 


LATX8T  AlmOOKeJBIIXMTS  •¥  THB  PRIKOIPAL  PUBUBHERB. 


PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  COMPANY. 

PUBLISHERS, 

13  WINTBR  STRBBT,  BOSTON. 

BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  READING. 
The  pQbliahers  deaire  to  call  attention  to  their  works  of  fiction,  recently  inued  by  them,  tt 
fcmiihing  the  most  agreeable  entertwnment  for  the  conntry  and  the  sea-shore. 


EBCENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


VASSALL   MORTON: 

A  NOTEL. 

BY  FRANCIS  PARKMAN, 

Aitbor  of  >*  The  Conspiracy  of  PontUc,"  Ae.,  4k. 

Tht  r^QUiion  of  Mr.  Parkman  aa  a  Tlgorons  and 
WSaat  wriiar,  ii  a  fufflciODt  gnaranty  for  tlia  tnterett 
initataa  of  hia  laat  work. 

lo  one  ToL  ISmo.   Priee,|l.S5. 
ROMAINE'S 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES. 

Tki»  new  Cr«aoa  teHa  hia  itory  with  a  faselnatlon 
ttni  BO  om  ean  raaisc.  Ui»  shlpwrecli  in  company 
vftB  ■  ebarmiof  young  lady  npon  a  tropical  Itland-Hi 
atv  Adam  and  St«  in  a  new  Eden— la  a  bold  Mroke  of 
janatiMi ;  and  orerybody  will  be  anziont  to  know  how 
a*  yoong  couple  aped  in  their  wooing  and  In  their 
ketw-keepiDg. 

In  one  roL  ISmo.    Price,  |1*.2SL 

WOLFSDEN. 

A  ttorei  of  a  moat  nnlqae  character,  fhll  of  the  p«r 
Mlv  flaror  of  raitie  New-England  life, 
lo  one  Tolnme.    Price,  $1.25. 

CASTE. 

arr  the  author  of  "ida  mat." 

By  Iter  tbe  beat  Antt  SlaTery  norel  after  **  Uncle 
nn."    It  la  moat  eamettly  commended  to  all  who 
tread  it.    Price,  $L». 


COLOMBA: 

A  NOTXL  FOUNDSD  UPON  THB  "TKNDBCTA." 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Prosper  Merimfia. 

In  one  elegant  16mo  toI.    Price,  7»  oenta. 

Thia  is  one  of  the  moat  abaorblng  of  noTeletiaa ;  oc- 
cupying a  new  field  ;  full  of  TivaoUy  and  grace ;  and 
printed  in  auperb  ttyle.  It  haa  been  ererywhera  ra- 
celTcd  with  great  faror. 


BERENICE: 

A  NOYRL  BT  KBa   B.  P.  LEBDBRNIBB. 

In  one  toL  ISmo.    Price,  $1.00. 

Tbe  tenehing  fidelity  to  life  and  nature  which  char- 
acterlxea  thia  book,  will  induce  erery  reader  to  enppoae 
it  to  be  a  recitable  hiatory.  The  power  of  the  author 
wiU  be  racogniaed  on  every  page. 


EDITH   HALE: 

A  TILLAOB  STORT. 
In  one  rolnme  Itmo.    Price,  $1.35. 

Thia  la  a  novel  of  New-England  life,  truthfU  In  Ha 
local  coloring,  and  posseaslng  uncommon  intereak 


Works  in  Press: 
A  NOVEL,  BY  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

Emerson's  English  Traits. 
COMEDIES,  BY  GEORGE  H.  CALVERT, 


MOHTHLT 


L 
8A0BED  PRAISE:  An  Etrneet  Appeal  to  OhristiAOS,  in  behalf  of  a  modi  neglected  Dntf. 
Bj  Thomas  HAsruros.    1  yol,  16mo^  gilt    Prioe,  50  cents.  < 

The  subject  presoDted  in  this  little  yolume  is  not  a  trivial  one.  It  embraces  questions  which 
are  worthy  of  ihe  most  serioos  consideration.  These  hare,  for  maoj  years,  daimed  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  writer,  under  drcumstances  peculiarly  favorable  for  a  Aill  and  thorough  investi- 
gation.   He  has  given  his  best  thoughts  to  the  subject,  and  this  volume  will  show  the  result 

ir. 
SSL  AH :  A  New  Music*Book  for  Choirs,  Families  and  Shightg-Olasses.    By  Thoxab  Ha8IQIQ& 
Price,  76  cents. 
This  worlc  contains  several  new  pieces^  and  it  is  confidently  expected  will  meet  a  hearty  weloome. 

in. 

THE  SCHOOL  YOCAUST:  A  New  Musical  Manual  for  the  use  of  Academies,  Female  Semi- 
naries, Grammar  Idchools,  High  Schools,  and  Adult  Classes    By  Gbobob  Hbnrt  Cubtib,  Mu- 
sical Instructor  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Frahcis  Hbhbt  Hash,  Musical 
Instructor  in  several  of  the  New-Yorlc  City  Ward  Schools.    Price,  76  cents. 
This  work  has  been  adopted  by  the  New-Yoric  Board  of  Education. 

IV. 

HENRY  WARD  BEBCHBR'S  PLYMOUTH  COLLECTION  OF  HYMNS  AND  TUNES. 

8va    Price,  $1.60. 
HENRY  WARD  BEECHER'S  PLYMOUTH  COLLECTION  OF  HYMNa    12mo,  $1.60; 

24mo^  $1 ;  32mo,  76  cents. 

Single  copies  of  each  of  the  above,  mailed,  post-paid,  on  recdpt  of  price. 

A.  S.  BARNES  ft  Co.,  Publifllien, 

51  A  58  JOHN  STREET.  N.  Y. 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

REV-  R.  C.  TRENCH'S  NEW  WORK. 

Will  be  Published  on  Saturday,  June  14ih. 

OALDIEON ;  Ilia  Ufli  ui4  Omiliia,  wlUi  Bpedmens  of  his  PUyt.   By  tit*  Ber.  R.  0.  Tbihob,  B.a   Iteo.  eletku 

JUS?  rOBLUBBO. 

P0BH8  b7  the  H*t.  B.  C.  Tbbbob«  B.D  .  ABthor  of  •"  Th«  Stndj  of  WoMf,"  Ico. ;  with  bb  XatrodBstloa  by  the 
a«T.  J.  A.  Spkbobb.    ISffiOfOloth.    #1. 

WOBKl  BT  TBB  lAliB  AVTHOB. 

ON  THB  STUDY  OF  WOKns.    1  vnU  Itmo,  oloth.    76  oenti. 
B'lGLlSH  PAAT  AND  PRBSBIIT.    TSoenU. 
CI  THB  LBS80N8  I  "I  THB  PROVERBS.    12mo,cl<»th.    Meaatii 
SfMONYMB  or  THB  NBW  TBSTAMBNT.    12mo,  doth.    76o«atl. 

ALSO,  iOrr  PUBLIIBBD, 

WIT  AND  WISDOM  OP  TRB  REV.  8TDNBT  SMITH.   Being  Seleetlont  from  hU  WritlDgi,  tad  PtaniEBB  of 

hi!  L«tt«rt  and  TableTalk.    With  Notes  and  a  Biograpbirat  Memoir  by  Etbrt  A.  Dbtobimcx.    A  Portrait 

OQ  Steel  aftfT  O.  Stewart  Newioo,  and  an  Aototrapb  Letter.    ltm%  d<4h.    $1.95. 

Tbe  moac  Important  of  Sydney  Sm  th'e  wntinRi  wUl  here  be  fouDd  ftven  entire ;  whUe  the  Beleettons  gene 
rally  present  tbe  aoet  ebartcterletle  pa»sagee  of  bis  ^  wit  and  wisdom*^  fh>m  the  whole.    NaoMrooa  MiBcellB- 
ales  of  maeh  laiervst  are  Ineladed,  which  are  aot  to  be  m«t  with  in  any  prerioBs  coUeetien  of  the  Author  s 
Work^ 

CoHTBitrs.~Blograpblea{  Memoir,  by  the  Editor— Artiolse  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (iocloding  the  PapotB 
on  Female  Bdoeatlon,  Profresional  BdueaMon,  Notioos  of  Ameiloa,  4re.)~Skecchee  of  Moral  Pbtloenphy,  (inoiad- 
Ing  the  Bsaaya  on  tbe  Condoet  of  the  Uoderatandlng.  on  Wit  and  Humor,  dce.)-Tbe  Prter  Ptymley  Letters — 
Feasatee  from  S  rmons— Speeches  on  the  Reform  Bill— The  Ballot— Letters  oo  Amerioan  Debts— Paseaseo  from 
Letters  on  the  Bcclestasiicsl  Oomntsaioo— A  Prsgment  on  the  Irish  Roman  Oatholio  Cborch— Letters  on  Rail- 
way  Management-Cnarncter  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  ot  Francia  Bomsr^-Praetieal  Baeaye,  Ice.— PaoeagoB 
from  Letters — Tabl«*>Talk,  Personal,  Ac. 
THB  HOMERIC  BjlLLaUS  AND  00MEIMB8  OF  LUCIAN.     TranaUted  by  the  late  Pr.  U^rnvn.    (VoL  4 

of  Mioeellaiiiee.)    Bdired.  etc,  by  fir  R.Sbilton  Mackbbbib.    19mo.  doth.    SI. 
IHTRODU  jnoN  TO  SOOIAL  SClBNOB.    A  Dleoourae  in  three  parte,  by  Oboiob  H.  Oaltbbt,  Anthor  of 

^  ^cen«*e  and  Thongbte  in  Barop^.**    12mo,  doth.    60  centa. 
PAUL  FBEROLL:  aTde.    From  the  fonrth  Ixnidon  edition.    I9mo,doth.    ft* 

•*  *  Paal  Ferroll '  la  a  most  atrtkinfth  onainal  prodaetiim.    It  ma?  be  regarded  as  a  phenomeaon  la  Uteraturo 
—a  book  that  moet  be  read,  and  can  not  be  forgot  en.'*— jtfomiiif-  PoeL 


J.  8.  BEDFIELD,  84  Beekman  Street,  Hew-Toxk 


▲XHouvonmB  ov  thi  puvoifal  pubuuuus. 


FBAiteuN  Squabx,  N.  Y.,  JtiZy  Ut,  1856. 

One  Hundred  &  Sixty-eight  Thousand 

Copies  are  now  printed  of  Habpbr's  Nxw  Mohthlt  MAOAznrx.  The  cost  of 
Contributions  and  Illustrations  for  each  Number  exceeds  $2500.  More  than 
Thirty  Iliousand  Dollars  a  year  is  thus  paid  by  the  Magazine  to  American 
Antbors  and  Artists. 

The  Publishers  beg  to  renew  their  thanks  to  the  Public  for  the  extraordinary 
hvar  with  which  the  Magazine  has  been  received.  No  labor  or  expense  will  be 
^»red  to  render  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  unparalleled  success  it  has  achieved. 

*^Littl4  Doftit^^  the  new  and  charming  Tale  by  Charlss  Diokxns,  now  being 
issued  in  England  in  Monthly  Parts,  at  Twenty  Jive  cents  each^  is  republished  in 
this  Magazine,  with  all  the  Illustrations,  at  a  cost  to  Subscribers  of  about  TWO 
CENTS  each !    It  was  commenced  in  the  January  Number. 


Eadi  Knmber  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  144  octavo  pagei^  in  double  colnmna,  each  year 
(km  comprising  nearly  two  thousand  pages  of  the  ohoioest  MisceUaneoua  Literature  of  the  day. 
Ifwy  nomber  will  contain  numerous  Pictorial  Ulustratlonay  accurate  Flatee  of  the  Fashions^  a 
copioas  Chrooide  of  Current  Events,  and  impartial  Notices  of  the  important  Books  of  the  Month. 
The  Totnmes  commence  with  the  numbers  for  JUNE  and  DECEMBER;  but  Subscriptiona  may 
<^'wnnefioe  with  any  number. 

^naa^Tbe  Magadne  may  be  obtained  of  BookseUerSy  Periodical  Agents^  or  from  the  Pub* 
iibei^  at  Taais  Dollars  a  year,  or  Twunr-nvi  Cams  a  Number.  The  Semi-annual  Volumes, 
m  eoapieted,  neaUj  bound  in  Cloth,  are  sold  at  Two  Dollars  each,  and  Muslin  Covers  are  Air* 
laM  to  those  who  wish  to  have  their  back  Numbers  uniformlj  bound,  at  Twenty-flve  Cents 
tach.  Twelve  Volumes  are  now  readj,  bound  in  Cloth,  and  also  in  Half  Calf 
'  Ihe  Fobliaheie  will  supply  Specimen  Numbers  gratuitously  to  Agents  and  Postmasters^  and 
I  «S  make  hberal  arrangements  with  them  for  circulating  the  Magazine.  They  will  also  supply 
Cb^  of  two  persons,  at  Five  D(^lars  a  year,  or  five  persons  at  Ten  Dollars.  Clergymen  and 
^vehetB  supplied  at  Two  Dollars  a  year.  Numbers  from  the  commencement  can  now  be  sup- 
IM.    Also^  the  bound  Volumes. 

Tha  Magasne  weighs  over  seven  and  not  over  eight  ounces.  The  Postage  upon  each  Number, 

■kK&  «w<  be  paid  quarterly  inadwMiceatthe  Qgk§  where  HheMagaeine  i$  received^  ia  Tbrkb  Cuts. 

ftrvWwyf  Ntwtpapen  and  Feriodieala  are  requeeted  to  direct  to  **  Ea/rper^e  Magazine^  Neuh  York,** 

Sm  Pubfiahers  would  give  Notice,  that  Uiey  have  no  Agents  for  whose  contracts  they  are 

'  MpoaaibleL    Those  ordering  the  Magazine  from  Agents  or  Dealers  must  look  to  them  for  the 

«|^  of  the  Work. 


gfadd«B«  va  aad  our  hovMbold,  to  say  nothing  of  Uie  nolflibort  who  enjoy  it  witb  tit. 


«  yam  Bftjr  bo  eortoin.  taat  ir  lUrper  wore  Uiroo  or  ibor  timot  as  d«mr,  li  wonia  aopiy  repajr  uo  priom  n  w 
afcgfi—  propvr.  with  tli«  Idea  aua  porpoao  of  a  Maijasloo^noi  a  book,  not  a  aelootiao  perHxlSeiJ,  oor  jot  a 
gv**  ^  ^^  iomip  aad  ehatty  anoodotoo-bot  a  Ma(aslso  that  takts  tToiy  t^rm  of  Inttfoating,  difniaod, 


ato  lluntare  la  Ita  pranpb-gwtlAim  Timtt. 


UllUKUtBOOnR   MOVTHLT  ADYXRTXSBU 

A  Hew  Hoyd,  by  the  Author  of  ''  The  Heir  of  BeddyfEk" 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,! 

HAVB   NOW  BBADT, 

The  Daisy  Chain ;  or.  Aspirations. 

A  Family  Chronicle.    Bj  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Reddyffe."  "  Heertiease,"  &a.    Two  ▼«!■. 
12mo.    Paper  ooyera,  $1 ;  doth,  $1.50. 

Tht  Plan  of  Iht  AvXhor  in  writing  ihi$  Series  of  Books. 

Throaghom  these  tales,  tlie  plan  hai  been  to  preeent  a  plruM  of  ordlaeiT  Ufe  with  ita  email  daily  eiventfti  lie 
plenanree,  and  tts  triaU,  ao  aa  to  draw  oat  tta  eapabilliiee  of  befnf  turned  to  the  beet  aeeoant— crett  ereoti . 
aneb  aa  berail  only  a  few,  are  tbas  ezoladad,  and  la  the  hope  of  helping  to  preeent  a  etoe,  by  an  example,  to  the 

CplexltlM  of  dally  li(i%  the  Ineldente  whieh  render  a  etory  exeltlng  haTO  been  aaorifleed,  and  the  atteoapt  hae 
in  made  to  make  the  Intereot  of  the  book  depend  on  charaeter-pidntinf . 

Estraet  from  a  Review  of  «  7^  Heir  of  Redtlvffe,**  and  "  Heartteate,^  in  the  JVbrti  Amenean  Review 

flr  April, 

The  flral  of  her  writtngi  which  made  a  Mnsatfon  here  wat  the  *  Heh*/  and  what  a  leaiatlon  it  waa !  Beftr- 
tag  to  the  remaina  or  the  tear  waahed  oorera  of  the  oopy  afbrAeald,  we  find  it  belongM  to  the  *  eichtta  ih'MMead.* 
How  many  thonaandt  have  been  leaned  sinoe  by  the  pabllahera  to  supply  the  demand  for  new,  and  the  placea  of 
drowned,  diaeolrei),  or  awept  away  old  coplee.  we  do  not  attempt  to  oonjeeture.  Not  iadlriduala  merely,  e«i 
houaeboMa— oonalatlng  In  great  part  of  tender  hearted  younc  daouela— were  planted  into  monrninc-  With  a 
tolerable  acqoalataoee  with  fletlUoua  heroee,  (not  to  apeak  of  real  onee.)  from  Sir  Cbarlee  Orandhoo  down  to  tba 
nuroery  id^l,  Carlton,  we  have  lit^e  heattaUon  in  pronoooeing  8ir  tf ay  Morrtlle,  of  Redelyflb,  Baioort— tbt 
moat  admirable  one  we  erer  met  with,  in  atory  or  oat  Tbe  glorlona,  joyoaa  bov,  the  brilliant,  ardent  child  e( 
ganina  and  of  fortune,  erowned  with  tha  beauty  of  hia  early  holineaa,  and  orerahadowed  wKh  the  darkneae  of  Ma 
hereditary  doom,  and  the  eon  and  touching  aadneaa  of  hia  early  death—what  a  cauiloa  la  there !  What  a  ▼talon 


BBCENTLY  PUBLISHED,  BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOB, 

HB4ETSE  A9E ;  or,  the  Brother^a  Wife.    S  Tola.  12mo.    Paper  eorera,  $1 ;  cloth,  $1.50.    (Tenth  thonaand.) 
THB  HBIR  OF  BBDCLTFFE.    S  Tola.  tSmo.    Paper,  $1 ;  cloth,  $t60.    (Thirteenth  choaaand. 
KBNNBTH ;  or,  the  Rear  Oaard  of  the  Orand  Army.    1  toI.  12mo.    Paper,  50  eentr ;  doth,  76  eenta. 
THB  0 AdTLB  BUILDERS.    J  voL  ISmo.    F^per,  50  oenu ;  cloth,  75  oanta. 

THE  TWO  GUARDIANS  ;  or,  Home  in  Thia  Worid.    1  vol.  Itmo.    Paper  oorer,  90  eenta ;  eloth,  75  eaata. 
BEiSCHROFT.    1  vol.  13ma    Paper  eorere,  SO  cents ;  doth,  75  cents. 
BICHARD  THE  FEARLE.^S.    1  roL  l?roo.    69  eenta. 
THB  LANOSS  OF  LYNWOOD.    1  roL  lOmo.    T5  oenta. 


NEARLY  READY, 

COMMODORE  PBRRY*8  JAP4N  EXPEDITION.    1  toL  8to.    lUaatrated  with  300  IUaatratlona,from  daaigw 

made  by  the  draugbtemen  of  the  Expedition.    $5, 
ELBMBNTB  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY:  Analytical,  SyntheUcal,  and  PracUcal.    By  Hubbard  WInalow 

Author  of  Ibteilectual  Pbiloauphy. 
A  NEW  CHAPTBR  IN  THB  EARLY  LIFE  OF  WA8H1N0TCN,  in  eonneotion  With  the  NarraUra  RlfltorT  e 

the  Potomac  Company.    By  Juha  PlekelL    1  toU  Sro.    Cloth. 
THB  HILL9  OP  THB  SHATBMUO.    By  Mlaa  Warner,  Author  of  the  **  Wide,  Wide  World.^ 
THB  SCOTTISH  CHIBP&    By  MIm  Jane  Porter.    1  vol.  8ro.    lUuatrated  edition. 
PR00RB8SIVB  ^.PANI8H  RBADER;  with  an  Analytical  Study  of  the  Spanish  Langaage.   ByAagvaklB  Jos 

Moralee,  A  M.  It  H.M.    1  toL  ISmo.  ^  ^ 

THE  DISCOURSED  OF  THE  LATE  BISHOP  WAINWBIQHT.    Wtth  Memoir,  Ac    1  toL  Sto. 
CORNELL*S  HIGH  SCHOOL  aEOORAPUY  AND  COMPAHION  ATLAS. 


FoTVLBRs  AND  "WelXiS,  308  Broadway,  JSTew 
Yo&i:,  publish  the  following  Scientific  Sebials,  which  afford  on  excellent 
opportrLnity  for  bringing  before  the  Public  all  subjects  of  general  interest. 


HiiFB    Illustrated,     A.  JSTew  First-Class 

Weekly  N'ewspaper,  devoted  to  News,  literatare,  Science,  and  the  Arts ;  to  Entbbtaik- 
xzBTv  Impbov^mbnt,  and  Pboobbss.  Designed  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  hopb,  makldih^ 
gKLF-BMLSAXCK,  aod  AonTiTT  among  the  people ;  to  point  oat  the  means  of  profitable  eoo- 
ooBy  ;  and  to  diacoas  and  iUnstrate  the  imadukq  msis  or  the  day  ;  to  record  all  signs 
of  FBoamBBS ;  and  to  advocate  poutioal  and  industrial  riohts  for  all  olassss. 


Itg  oc^nzmis  contain  Original  Essays — ^Historical,  Biographical,  and  Descriptive;  Sketches 
<^  Travel  and  Adventure ;  Poetry,  Painting,  Music,  Scoiptare,  etc. ;  Articles  on  Science, 
Agricaltare,  Horticoltare,  Physiology,  Education,  the  Markets,  Qeneral  News,  and  every 
tojnc  which  is  of  importance  or  interest ;  all  combining  to  render  it  one  of  the  Best  Faxilt 
NKWBFArEBS  iH  THE  WoRLD.    Published  weekly,  at  Two  Dollars  a  year  in  advance. 


Oartidnfy  one  of  th«  most  beavtlftil  apedmeitf  of  newB- 

paMur  y*f**<*»c  w«  bftve  ever  Men.— Un^  Oh.  Adweate, 

J^agmm  «l»e  aad  ftaltloM  tjpogrftpby*     Almost  ercnr 

fancS  of  IranwD  knowledge  1»  trMted  of  hj  eble  wrtt- 

«n.    A  weluime  ^Mtm.---[Soismi{^  American, 

'  r  eopdncted,  with  an  eye  to>  good  moral  porpoee, 
~     tywti^.'-i,KiUdberSoek4r  IfagattnA 


It  shows  the  well-known  enerigjsnd  taetof  thespfarlted 
pahUshen»asosterenforthepeopIe.-~r3r.  T,  THbune, 

The  cleanest,  smoothest,  and  whitest  paper,  printed 
in  a  stjle  of  typographical  beaaty  soch  as  we  nerer 
saw  exoeeded— no,  nor  eqoalled.— [7V<va  Cd,  Agitator, 

Ife  pronoonce  it  the  most  beanttftil  weekly  pM«r 
in  the  Union.— [iBAode  Island  lii/brm^r.  ^^ 


Tf£E   W  ater-Oure  Journal,  and  Herald  op 

JLewobms^  Devoted  to  Hydropathy,  its  Philosophy  and  Practice ;  to  Physiology  and  Ana* 
tomjy  -with  Illustrative  engravings ;  to  Dietetics,  Exercise,  Olothing,  Occupations,  Amuse- 
ne^B,  and  thoee  Laws  which  govern  life  aiid  Health.    Monthly,  at  One  Dollar  a  Year. 

Ik  tolds  *  Ugh  nnk  in  the  edenee  of  health;  ahrars 
t^dj,  •cnAslit'^arward,  and  plain-spoken,  it  nnfolda  the 
b««  of  oar  phj^cal  nature,  without  any  teehnloalitles, 


kot  to  A  form  as  attractive  and  refreshing  as  the  spark- 
;  of  which  ittrests.— [^tTrorA  ZWfriMML 


Within  the  whole  range  of  onr  acqnalntanee,  wa 
know  of  no  pnhlicatlon  so  well  adapted  to  ddng  good 
as  the  WATsa-Ciran  JomurxL.— [Locvbporf  Jfsssstifl>er. 

This  is  nnqnestlonahlT  the  most  popular  Health 
Jonmal  in  Uie  world-^iTsto  Torib  Bvimng  PotL 


Tjhb  -A.MERIOAN  IPhrenolooioal  Journal.    JSl. 

Bepoaitory  of  Science,  literature,  and  General  Intdligence ;  devoted  to  Phrenology,  Edn- 
CBlion,  Magnetism,  Psychology,  Mechanism,  Architecture,  and  to  all  those  Progressive 
lieflfiores  wbidi  lare  c;t!culated  to  Reform,  Elevate,  and  Improve  Mankind.  Illustrated 
wiOi  nnzneroiis  portraiti  ^ind  other  engravings.    A  beautiful  Quarto.    One  Dollar  a  Year. 


^  flothority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  Phre- 
Tho  heanttfU  typography  and  the  snperlor 
of  th«  nhutrstkina  art  not  exceeded  in  any 
\  wbifCh  we  are  aeqnalnted.— [^m.  Oo^^riar, 


DeTOted  to  the  highest  happiness  and  tnteresti  «f 
and  afftyrded  at  Uie  low  price  of  a  dolkr  a  year,  it 

^succeed in  mnning  up  its  present  lanractroalatfoa 

to  a  much  higher  figure.— {iTeio  York  Mbwnt, 


f\ir  Thbex  Dchxabs,  in  advance,  a  copy  of  Life  Illustrated,  the  Phbenolooigal 
JooxvjLi.,  and  the  WatsetCure  Journal,  will  be  sent  a  year  to  one  address. 

J0»  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.    OomfuinoATioNS,  New  Books  for  notice  or  review, 
8,  and  Subscriptions,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers,  as  followB : 

FOWLERS  AND   WELLS, 
Xo.  808  Broadwayi  XTew  7ork. 


A.   NIBTW  EDITION 

or   TBI 

iHieEEIBOeEEB  SALLEBT 

§  Sltiuillani  t(  ^ihnint  nl  ^it. 

UTIHO  AUIBJCA.N    A57TBOIi&,  WITH 

'  "         rORTY.EZOHT  PORTRAITS  OH  STEEL 


A  O0HPLDIEKT43T  THIBTrrB  TO  LOmS  GATLORD  CLARK,  ESQ.,   fOS   nTEllTT-rOCIl  T£4M 

OF  THX  enicsj:bboce£r  magazine. 


A  SBoonp  BomoN  of  this  splendid  and  popular  Tolume  jb  now  readj*    To  show  1 

iralcomed  bj  the  pnblic,  find  tho  numerous  iH«nds  of  the  vct^mi  ediLorof  ^e 

extracta  ^m  a  few  of  ihe  manj  notices  which  the  work  h&&  recdTid  ore 

annexed: 

"tHi  Rnnsv^oovKR  Qaujqit  hfti  made  lt«  4iipurfti3o«  In  ■  vplendrd  ootATB  Tuihant.  Ma  eflfltrfbntofi  i 
Si^me  of  th$  DlU<:4t  i>nd   motit  ItlaftrlDiiB  writers  Id  AmtnCA.  vith  »  notlc  armj.bf^iltt^of  IQ^Q  af  Bel_ 
tttllture,  wh^^  Lf  p«r^api  If»i  Iciaown  t/!i  nLEne,hbTt?  yet  RRlhefrd  Worlhy  lU«r]iTy  ^pODon  iij  botli  bviniJi»^l4|;^c^ 
fiXAmnltM  win  ahom  tbu  c^oiCfl  mAtf  Hj^Iji  vhlchhkVe  buen  t^aiploj^vd  in  the  coixtpoTitJi>ii  or  iJie  volueav.    Wj^ii.. 
luTijio-tlie  iKMoifed  i4Hh|  lelor^om  Dkiriarch  of  ouf  uaLivp  fiierttturf-^rontribntet  l  deii^hiful  ppper.  e&tlU^ 
yeriiiiclon^  witti  Tntnut.' ur^tentinKiujme  intereetlDK  remlnlKrocts  of  the  ^rffit  Freijel]  trufrdi*ti.  aaO  fe 
oriifknAl  auxKmtruiH  ^-ho  rrirDch  rlramatJe^  p^ietry.    Tnii  vli  irrltten  In  li2L  ftTid  wtH  fUtT^bb  h  HflkotQc  i 
Ihtf  auth'ir'di  paHmi-e^t  dnyp   to  the  host  of  Lia  ad  minora  who  io  food  I  j  trc&sare  r^ery  pi-odactfoci  of  hi* 
pen.    A  tuM^ra,  i,;bned  '  'A«  Smnr  Shmi^r,"  hy  BnvijiT,  U  Uie  chbrHcUrlfliic  offerinjf  iii  oujr  Krejit4rrt  At 
•  yiM  £tjipfrf>r'n  Sirfl'n  ^>^,'by  Uikafoxhw  ; '  MiJWACiJKi  'by  U>w«ll;  'A  Pti-E-^icmJ  Fpia^QfTc  LouitOf 
by  IliLXccJC :  'A  ^iflionof  tbe  JtfinuDaiDEiJe,  by  Hi'lmo  ;  ^Tm  irrincifi^  iJUdJ  bj  i^ji^is^  '  Tba  JSrtmi    ^^  , 
FiiUT^CR ;  "On  Lal^  F/^tin,'  hy  EPiaaAnuByT;  'I'iji^i.v,'  bj  Dt.  Itrrfittfi.  are  in  trie  tiopplfrft  *iy3e  of  ib*ir 

IV*  writ«re.    N-  P,  Wiuji*,  la^t^a^l  of  rbixnep.  fflvei  a  kind  hv^ried  bniJ  cheery  letter  trnjEu  biilnvsi^d'' 
dkvfl^  :  And  TnOtKiiBiAH  bivi  *  fUne  critical  tiiiay  on  Ed&msd  K^itj,    Amonf  ctJi*f  c«le)iTHti;(]   wr, 
^mc  la  of  uinre  recfltti  date,  we  obiyerYft  the  nAmex  nf  Mi-TLTycLju  BciiEin,  Rivb^ix.  Strkbt^  lteKLTti.«»  i^.iT  ^ 
QUHIUII*,  rtiQ-D3.  G.  W.  UunTi!^  AH^I  StOLDAiiD.    But  wpHc?  would   fat  I  ns  lu  eEiiiiuer&Le  tl\  the  c   '   ' 
lOd-liliBrad  cmalopic.  which  preaentii  u  curios  J 15 o»i ration  oUbe  ektii^  ftbillty  whkh  ttip  Efflii 
^MllB  lubi  ^inbodipd  in  the  h>ng  Heriea  oT  hie  nnDunl  volutneA.     T>)^  Aitrattivtut^fg  of  llic  *  >' 
biaiMd  b^lhe  niitDher  And  variety  of  ^JOrtr&iLs  mrith  which  it  is  embclll«h«i4^  fEirmaiK  an  csrl^ntn 
rlenn  Antbort.    Th«4i;  Hfe  ehjrravrd  on  eteel,  fo  tbc  bept  titjie  of  ^^xecutlon,  andt  tn  many  niirif*  rr> 
Isjri  by  EujOT  and  □th^'r  ^mlnf  ni  4fMdla-    Such  a  mrEed  *nd  arlmlr^hle  collcciicD  offtonrMtv 
portian  nf  the  community  la  intereate<K  weprfintd^  bas  npvf^r  bi»for?  beiMi  i3re?«nt#d  %^  i\^^  pit'^^! 
lireparBtJoT]  of  i'ivt   irork  waa  ititrtiBtH  Io  tbecbiiTKe  of  Dr^  Jo^St  W.  Fkiiicih,  Gpok{»i  P.   ^''' 
iTOLm  Rjcuijm  B.  KiH»^U^  ftnd  Rey.  Pisdiuce  W.  flffELTO^,  who,  it  la  oi-edleta  t«  ».dd,  bi^ 
of  their  if«neiroug  rluilea  In  a  nian-oer  wtilcb  leavep  do  roam  for  coms^ffot  eicei?t  thjLt  of  ^ 

*^ItJ«  um^urFdtsed  by  ADy  thTnjt  th^t  bai  ercr  b«?n  Ijuntc!  fmoic  U^fl  AniftriCAD  ^nvt.    Wc  hupi:  ilu  ii 


extended  sakt  prcitifirtlonhTe  bdtb  to  Itti  v&rled  Q»riU>  and  t^  the  comm«DdAble  olti«o>t  in  ivlikiitib  tfat  «Qfk 
Ofilfj'tj'*'  — flf^^w  AtlnJt. 

"  Tbui,?  a  BplendieJ  TolaiD«  :  AdmlrnbJ;  printed,  rfchly  bmand.  nobliTtniifllrAted,  Aad  emitallilQi  ^rlltniA 
tionn  rrnm  «ofne  of  thu  most  ^mlEjent  writers  who  bare  reflfctt^d  Im^Wr  Ui^oa  the  Am*Hcu)  li4Bie     "^ 
IftTino.  whi:^  now  ^dr^orn  wril«»,  coEnmeDCLtiir  tbe  roJmne,  and  Frtt-GHffE.sR  JlAJ4-t^K.  whOMT  mDMr  in 
rep?oiLc>icd  for  BlJenee+coneiudlnit  it  bj  a  'TlyrfiVa/  Ejtiiitl.f  tf>  Lfruhf  (inyli^-fj  ttfirJr,  ^^r,-  •hijN  i 
Ijrreb  tbouvb  Iodg^  mute^  \\a»  not  loat  vLa  power.  The  forty-etj^hl  portraits  are  fineiy  vnjp'A'r^'t.  mud 


Tbii  GAllery  of  ArneriCAD  Atilbi>rB  ahoiiliJ  And  a  ^niplcuoa*  place  in  the  llbfAry  of  «rt«Ty  A 
fitioFJXh  DAirlotiirni  jin^l  fefln^rcnfTii  nf  taate  tn  tAke  j^ride  Tri  tbtj  tjAtlon^«  itlerAtnre.''^^'.   F.  fir^mn?^ 

''It  reallHft.  In  bt-Auij  <3i jc^uini;  op  and  in  the  cj^ociieDCe  of  Ita  uom^ntA.  ail  tli«  hiby  WfciuAbi  iitmi  t^ALioiii  icAf 
hiTC  tfa«n  formed  of  ft.    The  name  of  WiriBiSOTO*  Iif^'iNd  htads  the  Ll<it  4>f  th^  ctititrjbutriri^  ko^  a  ttijt  r 
or  bitOi.  the  |aoU«etlon  cif  neirlj  bfty  superbly  executed  portraits  of  the  Knlcki^rli^ocker  oiitrirl>>ntorft.    Ttit 
ptece  1i  An  natQlmail?  head  of  Eiur  frIcriiL  t^icrxK  GiiTt/?Jt£  Cuiak.  the  «diror  of  OJii '  K:<ict.'  anU  tlii^  bu*  p( 
UA  what  the  propnjfed  *  ArUdit^rboc^^r  tkitUw^^'  the  lntende<l  resul!  of  ihi»  put^lkmlhiD,  Is  lo  I'*.    All  the  ai 
frqtrt  the  penii  of  the  first  wr^iera  tn  the  lanii«  ftxim  the  North  and  ^utb,  itie  JLnitt  aod  1^'eAL,  and  irHMt  of  . 
thefr  cyantnbuticrQ^  \n  the  moit  fffjeaklnf  manot'fr  Th«  yalneof  thla  book  tr»  the  Americati  reader  is  bcynoift 
Th^jprfce  dpfrtAnded  fnf  (t  is  inflTiStqfv  billow  lt#  woftb*"— iVi^o-OF-^tfli  /VcAfufUL 

"  Til  If  moHi  brlLLIant  American  book  of  tli^  rea-'^nn.    It  abuddaiitif  Jd^ttflei  tJsc  hl)^  t|rM0UtJoai  of  Uii« 
irell  in  ha  meijrharilcal  appearance,  itia  aitmlrahle  portraits. and  Its  b^^h  Utf  raryowittt.  ifTery  Mlafffr  of  H 
erbocker.  Eta  EkJitof^  i>r  Ha  contributor!,  should  bav^  aeopy  of  the  '  A^4iat«r6p«lsflr  t^Uerif.'    N^voiirmi-  mf 
4c|Ar»  wAi  erer  pubtljliDd  In  tUt  eouutry  oiutaJiiLaE  ah  e^ual  VAri«t,3r  fif  Atcij-Unif  vrijclnal  litemti]  r 
(  y7.>  i9fnl!lr»#£. 

"WKmake  no  henltatlOD  in  proDodnding  tt  uM  opljrftne  6f  the  handiom«Pt  And  cuoiflt  delicn)'  "<^t4 

fttrary  tcfstimonliils,  but  one  of  the  mdal  attractive  and  TAlnable  vottimea  eyer  iiuitiect  ttoir  li.'   at.  -  -  rvjm  ^Afi 
"     '    aqotlu^r  poftrfi.lt  K^Hery  of  mi r  literary  ncitAb11JUe«,  <3r  ao  pei3uJlar  and  fine  a  e^iW^  ' '  n^'-tr  eHJ^^H 


y  us.^'J    ffliiStWtm 


WQti|i,autOj|rriiphyt  df^i  not  ezlil,  and  probably  will  not,  apart  froia  tbii  inolQmjt,  In  gar  U. 
iP^nA-  Yftfk  tr^fftTff  Mirror* 

Thia  bvauttfvil  foldnie  la  creditable  a^lke  Co  the  vartA-hearted  contHbutora  tofti  pafiet,  aoid  to  iht,  publLili^r.  ^  ' 
ba«  preAcnteij  It  In  (guch  An  elejt&nt  form  to  the  public.  The  dealfrn  wai  to  fartiiiHb  4  iiook.  the  prolita  M  -r. 
abonld  b«  iipptled  to  the  porchase  of  a  c^tttace  on  the  Rmttion  for  Mr.  Lonre  O^ruim)  CLAai.  tXtt  &or\^ii»#i 
«d!torCtf  thr  Kofciterbi-icktr  Magri^tlne^  a  perTrKlJca]  wblr^h  ban  hfeti  diplln^uished  fi»r  the  eicellmpe  of  itM  ipHb^frr 
aoi'l  hti-p  lived  thrcirijfh  nn^afly  a  ngiifter  of  a  century.  Thi*re  are  over  hi  sty  lontrihutloni!  m  pi^etry  ihud  (ifOifcjNit 
the  flJifj*  4>f  tJir  writt^fB  of  tne  Cr  niter!  Statrik  and  forty-elirhi  enKraTlnjct  of  tbe  autbor»^  TQi-l^iffnc  thflat  ofWMB 
TtroTon  lan^a  BiiTAi>rT^  Kjit4'BCi,  Wlllib,  W.  H.  SewntPL  0.  R  PaAvno^  Loitoraunw,  lictuiv;  ToowaMaiL  *~loiif^ 
TjTijfa,  KfW  ^AROEsrr,  tic  MiarKi.*  et.aT— SrH^fi  Oourit^^  "  '  ' 

^^Tiftabejiiitibil  and  aubstaotlal 'Teatlmonlal/ proftiKly  and  potily  Itlaatrated*  embrtdlM  a  ctsllMtion  of  1 
irith  their  portraits,  wrhlch  exhamti  almott  the  entire  e^nvtcUatlon  of  Uvtti^  Amerlcajci  authom.*— />i4<iA«iu  ^ 

TuuB  are  but  a  fe*  of  tbe  Dumsroga  fiotleae  of  "  Thi  Kific^EMRcicatR  GaLLiitr  "  wtiiflh  httre  appe«»««|  fi 
eyfiiT  iiuonar  of  th«  Upien^    The  verdict  uf  the  i^ma  efurywheref  ^d  nf  tb4  pubUc  *t  UirgOi  baa  btiati  1 

Fii]€«p.— £l«KUiUj  boiuKl  In  ejoth,  gilt  edge, 

*^  ^  Morocco  Arabe»<]lt«tt    dJ 

•*  •*  Turkey  Morocco,  extra^ 


h:^ 


r^Hr* >-.«/•« >^ni *.nr aecc: 


TSROTTOH  nT  SIX  MINUT£S. 


! 


ma 


An  extraordi- 
nary and  astonish- 
ing improvement 
in  Cream  Freez- 
ing ;  will  freeze  in 
SIX  MINUTES, 
by  a  simple  and 
elegant     applica- 


PATEM 

FREEZER 


tionofwcllknowii 
principles,  produ 
cing  this  dcsira 
ble  and  snrprisinij 
result.  A  child 
of  ten  years  car 
manage  it  witli 
out  difficulty. 


Awarded  by  tlie  


\ 


AC.A 

In^  iixBt  Class  iijlonia, 

OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  MECHANICS  INSTITUTI 

Attest  the  superiority  of  this  apparatus  over  all  others. 
Am  a  further  and  conTincing  proof  of  the  excellence  of  this  Freezer,  the  undcrsi^^no 

would  state,  that 

Hay©  been  sold  since  the  Patent  was  issuctl. 

The  largely  increasing  demand  for  this  popular  article  induces  the  agents  to  rcmiii 
dealers  to  forward  their  orders  early,  and  thereby  prevent  delay. 

Orders  by  mail  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

Ann&zed  is  a  list  of  the  retail  prices  of  the  Freezer,  for  the  convcnirnce  of  tho.s 
wanting  a  single  one. 

FRICi!  OP  FREEZER: 

Two  QttaTta^%^;   Three  Quarts,  %^;  Four  Quarts^  $4;  Six  Quarts,  $o 
Nine,  Quarts^  $6;  Fourteen  Quarts^  $8/   Twenty  Quarts,  8 11. 

Address  J.  &  C.  BERHIAN, 

Agents  for  Patentee. 


&A        K». 


LookJng-OIaas  Wareroonu— Art  Seporitory  and  Oalleiy. 
WILLIAMS,  STEVENS,  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

383  BB.OABWAT.  XTew-Toriu 

HiNDPAOTtraui^  iKPOimtBfl^'PuBueuEBS,  Pbist-Seluebs^  aho  Dsixsas  nt  Tourr-ouai 

TV^ORKS    OF    j^RT. 

.TifBifintleTtenpfTeMitortineiit  of  BUBOPB^N  E!f  CRAVINGS  to  he  foqod  In  ibtUnltod  fhm«^    AJ«vOTL 
NTI VOH.  W A  PBR-COLOR  DR4WIVGS,  PUOTiX^RAPtH.  ET«:HlNr.S.  tod  r«ro  flat  itne  ENORAVING8, 
FRAMK>Wi»RK«  uf  f>very  deH:HpUun,  made  loonier  in  iha  Of*9t  taate.     Designa  and  &4Umait9  fUllilalMC 
AJtnsrr  ma  FBEIALS,  ooibracing  all  r^jqaiaiuw  for  JrtUtt,  Amatews,  and  SckooU. 

WILLIAMS,  STBVEy 8,  WILLIAMS  d;  CO..  853  BrotdwEj.  H.  T. 

GEORCE  tTgREEN^S  SHIRTS, 

;L  Astor  Honsei  New-Tork. 

Oanaaa  pvn<HQaIlj  filled.    A  Proirramme,  Hy  which  mrery  fentlnmaii  ran  raeaaur*  htiBMtC 

G  T.  OREKN  renpecifully  aoii«»unc«a  thai  Sblru,  caaranteed  to  fli.  will  bt^  forwardad  to  aorptft  vttkt 
Union.  «h«»  flriu^b  Prt^vinoea,  or  eUe.wher<>,  on  r««"eiv»m{  iroui  'he  pfirii*-*  scudhjjt  tlia  ord#n  th«lr  parMOtl 
int»a«uramoni  in  Inchoa,  aroardin;  m  the  lormi  In  fiveu  u  ilow,  {  tT  R«uiemt»er,  ih»i  mfc  ma«t  b«  careraily  ud 
•couraielv  tahen,  aa  all  nnctHnry  »Jlo«r«nf,.»  «re  iitiiJe  i>>  ih«'cmieno»  the  e^iHhlbbiiirnt, 

ial,  $iie  acruHii  tbe  ttiouit  or  fi^d.  length  of  orrri.  Iruin  ihe  puiul  nl  lUa  ahuul«1«>r  to  iht  irriat  fnlpf  ;  U,  «lw 
aroaitd  thn  wri^t  ;  4th,  li/-  urouud  thf  « »»ck ;  Siti,  «i^«j  uruund  ilio  cheat,  inuiiadutciy  andvr  i|ft  armplta. 
otti,  heif;hi  of  I  he  pen#on.  *roi.i  iho  ahtiuM-^r  to  itjc  Utufc-pir  ;  Tin,  »h©  tl«»r«Ml  ht  ichi  of  lb«  eoUar--«iMi  aoj 
other  .iirtjctioii*  aa  r^'ic^'fis  ei)!*,  Ui-hioD  tic.  Tlta  pUu  to  .^umh  oniqup.  d/irt  will  'ie>  of  greai  raliw  ts  fM* 
Uemen  at  a  d«'«tj*n<'c  '•,..»  1t,d  tt  imjKinjilWe  lu  ohraiu  at  homo  nUif^B  lUni  i«ttti»»>  ih^m  itt  alyU  and  At. 

G.  T.  C.rt'Hit'H  Shtrtc  ♦♦cnnf  m  idc  ou  prn»i'iii|H,  ,>j  pro|».irti(.u.  i*  uScii  ran  no  more  err  il)»o  Iba  raanlt  ol  %  cut^ 
ract  in'»th«m'iti'-al  pr  -c*,  oerer  Mtl  tc  eqii«i  ifia  anii(-'jp*tio(i«  nt  tits  cu«»iomern.  He  will  bv  toond  In  bis  atOK* 
•t  all  httura  oi  lUa  tUy,  Tor  he  (pven  iim  ooiiaioui  ptrfcuual  NUi»eniitciidetico  U>  Uio  detJUla  of  bla  I 


FHEDSRICK    PARKER, 

SO  and  99  COR.\niLL,  BOSTOi\, 

BOOK  AlfD  PKUr-SEUKE,  FEAiaE-SUKF.R,  LVD  DEALER  UT  ALL  VOREfi  OF  iJO. 

Am,  the  boat  English,  French,  aod  GcroiaQ  KngravingB  re^'uived  as  soon  as  pxibllahed. 

A  choioe  ooUection  of  Paiutiuga,  Framed  Eugraviiigs,  Elcbings,  Photogmpiia,  aod  PrawingS  In 
Water-oolora,  may  always  bo  seen  in  hia  Free  Uallory. 

CANVASSERS  WANTKD  for  every  city  and  town  In  New-Englnnd,  for  iBTwa'a  Lnn  or 
Washington;  Duyckinok's  Cycl<u'edia  ov  Amkkioan  Liteuatukk;  Pkivatk  OObecspomiisxcb 
or  liiUfRT  Clay;  and  miAuy  other  new  and  popular  works  of  a  high  character. 

FBEBERICK  FABKER,  Book  ud  Frint^aDer. 

60  and  62  CorabiU,  Boaton. 

EX.EC3-.AJETT    OOOIDS  1 

EBENEZER   collaiviore, 

403  BRO^nW^V,  below  Canal  Street, 

Maa  r^eired,  per  recent  arriral*,  a  Urge  and  elegant  Stock  of  French  and  EngUab  China,  Dinnar,  Deasait,  sad 
Tea-Seia. 

Al»o,  a  p-eat  Tarlety  of  Faney  ArUcIn  In  W^gwood  and  Parian — the  mnsl  deairahle  fooda  of  thla^eaorlfrtltia 
c^^  ini^iortod— aeltfOUMl  perauoaUj  Ifjtu  ibe  bovi  adauufucturt^ra  In  Europe,  and  viU  b«  louAd  VOftbjr  cdT  «&• 
ainituUaa. 

BBOOKLYK    FLINT    GLASS, 

Richly  Cat  and  Engraved, 
BLUB  CANTOII  CUIKA,   IX  SETS,   OB  BY  THE  PIECE, 
FBENCBI  CHINA  TEA-SETS« 

'aa(  opMOd,  a  Urge  oasortmenl  from  auction,  which  wiU  be  OFi'EEED  AT  VERY  LOW  PRICE! 


NEW-YOKK 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


V  re  n»4T,    igfitt. 


1  O  ar  t!>  ii  ! 
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THE   USUBFING   EUFSJ^OB   OF   CHUTA. 


We  publiab,  aa  a  great  curioaity,  the  following  characteristic  letter,  received  by  our  firiend,  Dr. 
J.  0.  Ayer,  of  liOwell,  Mass.,  from  the  "  Rebel  Chief,"  or  usurping  Emperor  of  China,  in  ac- 
knowledgment for  quantities  of  hia  Chebbt  Pectoral  and  Cathartic  Pills,  the  Doctor  eeni 
him  as  a  present : 
*'  To  Doctor  Ana,  la  Anaerica,  tke  great  curing  Barbarian  of  ths  o%U9ide  country  . 

"  Tonr  present  of  Bwret  curiDg  seeds  (Px//<)  and  fHigrant  citrina  drop«  (Pectoral)  of  the  Cberry  emell,  has 
been  btoujirhi  to  Hug-aeu-Tseno,  the  miKlii)  Emperor  (Kwaigto;  of  iho  leirlhlf,  »tiiui  Ming  4>na»ty,  1^  in-are  r>f 
Heaven  rbviyed  ader  an  Inteival  cifagea.  Prtnce  uf  Peactf  (Tu>Pin|i.WMtif  )  of  China,  (be  ctriilrnJ  flowery  Lnnd. 
Bo  direcud  his  powerful  Mandarins  to  give  them  to  the  »ick  according  to  i^bat  tbr  luierprrtfrs  read  from  ^nux 
printed  p»pcrp  (dtrcrfionjr).  Be  profoundly  ^appy,  O  wis©  Patbaribn  !  for  I.  Yang  sea  TaiDg,  suy  H.  Y«iur 
coring  secil^  and  HW«*«t  curing  drops  wern  piTen  (n  the  Fick  in  Ilia  srmy  of  the  Winged-i^word,  and  bare  made 
thetu  weU.  Deprotouudly  hnp^y  while  )ou  live,  for  i his  ii»  fciiowo  to  iho  Mifthiy  Entp^-ror  of  China,  who  uppxovos 
3oar  .'Kill,  and  permit*  you  lu  b^nd  more  of  your  ruHnft  Medictnes  i<r  his  fierce  arrnifs  ofmyriada  of  n*«n. 

"They  may  be  ghren  to  Ohiang'Lin,  Chief  MsDdarin  of  the  Bed  Bniton,  at  frhaugbai,  iwho  will  lepay  yon 
with  Tea,  or  ^'iik,  or  Gold. 

**  The  h;gb  Mandarins  of  China  have  heard  of  yonr  great  knowk>dge,  anrpa^sing  all  other  fbretpft«rs,  evra 
aapiring  to  equal  the  divine  wisdom  of  our  o«n  healii  g  iettchen>,  who  mnlie  leiuHiieo  that  core inataikUj.  W  • 
are  pleased  to  know  you  bow  in  trembling  terrur  betoru  our  Mighty  Emperor. 

"  WriUen  by  TANG  SEUTSINO, 

**  MlBlBtor-ln-Chlef  of  the  restored  flnperial  HIng  dynasty,  destined  I  y  tbt  heavenly  wisdom  to  rule  la  China.* 

(Trmtlated  by  tkt  Anurican  Connlate  ai  Bong  Kong,  China,  Zd  May,  1855.) 
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THB     SUBTLETIES     OF     SOOTT'S     NAMES. 

BY     LL WTTBIK. 

There  are  certain  curious  instances  of  resemblance  between  the 
proper  names  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  writings  and  the  individuals  tbey 
lepresent,  which  may  possibly  have  escaped  the  attention  of  some 
Kadent.    An  essay  upon  the  merits  of  his  works,  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced peerless  by  the  judgment  of  his  age,  would  fairly  be  deemed 
raperfluous,  and  consequently  we  merely  wish  to  point  out  certain  subtle- 
ties of  wit,  and  certain  beauties  of  melody,  with  which  his  proper  names 
&boQnd,  together  with  a  few  striking  instances  of  similarity  between 
names  and  characters.     From  Waverly  to  Castle  Dangerous,  from 
MannioQ  to  Sir  John  De  Walton,  we  have  a  strain  of  names,  musical 
as  the  warbling  of  an  ^olian  harp,  and  whether  the  subject  be  lord  or 
peasant,  dowager  or  milk-maid,  Cavalier  or  Puritan,  harvest-field  or 
haunted  glen,  to  each  is  given  a  designation  that  impresses  it  indelibly 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  while  fancy  suggests  the  character  to  be 
developed.    It  is  true  that  the  tenaciousness  with  which  the  mind 
clings  to  the  beautiful  stories,  often  leads  us  to  connect  the  character 
with  the  name  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  association  is  much  aided  by  the 
designation  selected.      Wit,  euphony,  and  fitness,   are   rivals  from 
beginning  to  end  of  these  names,  each  claiming  the  highest  honors.  Let 
the  name  be  harsh  at  first  sight,  the  apparent  roughness  disappears, 
and  dissolves  into  euphony  the  instant  that  it  is  pronounced,  and  we 
often  find  wit  lurking  among  formidable  consonants,  like  a  bud  among 
fariars. 

The  field  of  Bannockbum  was  not  more  fiill  of  pit-falls  than  Scott*s 
names  are  full  of  puns,  direct  or  indirect ;  sometimes  plainly  ex- 
pressed, at  others  only  bdicated  by  a  resemblance  in  soimd  or  spelling. 
If  the  word  he  selects  be  loxig,  some  prosy  Gabriel  Kettledmmie,  who 
leminds  us  of  '  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,'  and  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  <  preaching  two  mortal  hours  at  a  breathing,'  is  made  re- 
VOL.  XLvm.  8 
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sponsible  for  it ;  if  short,  some  Callum  Beg,  more  ready  with  his  dagger 
than  his  tongue,  is  found  to  represent  it. 

The  old  tower  relinquished  to  the  rook,  the  cave  inhabited  by  the 
gloomy  bat,  the  glen 

'  Where  bogles  daDce  o'er  dead  men's  grtres,' 

the  dungeon  of  the  captive,  the  cottage  of  the  free,  the  palace  of  the 
rich,  the  hovel  of  the  poor,  all  seem  to  have  received  from  this  gifted 
Caledonian  pen  their  appropriate  signification. 

But  let  us  stroll  through  the  library  at  Abbotsford,  and  while  we 

Dream  of '  the  grand  old  masters,' 

Dream  of '  the  bards  sublime ; 
Whose  distant  foot-steps  echo 

Through  the  corridors  of  time,' 

let  US  cull  a  few  buds  from  this  flower-garden  of  English  literature,  in 
support  of  our  proposition. 

Can  any  one  imagine  that  Fitz-James  was  not  a  gallant '  carpet 
knight,'  bred  in  the  luxury  of  the  lowlands ;  or  that  the  wild,  free  step 
of  Roderick  Dhu  ever  fell  on  other  carpet  than  the  heath  of  Clan 
Alpine  ? 

What  visions  of  loveliness  float  around  us  at  the  mention  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  :  could  she  be  other  than 

'The  bold  and  beantiful?' 

And  does  not  fancv  lend  a  thousand  charms  to  the  little  sheet  of  water, 
over  which  the  fair  Ellen  Douglass  once  guided  her  skifi*  ? 

Cosmo  Comyne  Bradwardine  of  Bradwardine  is  standing  at  the  door 
of  his  baronial  mansion,  quajQing  a  stirrup  cup  with  some  neighboring 
laird.  What  a  braw  name  for  the  brave  old  baron,  descended  from  a  race 
who  had  claimed  fealty  of  the  yeomen  of  Bradwardine  from  the  time 
of  the  Norman  to  the  Stuart. 

Who  is  that  callous,  hardy,  active,  devoted  little  Highlander,  but 
*  Callum  Beg,*  who  wanted  to  *  kittle  the  quarters  of  ta  auld.  deevil 
whig  carle,  wi'  her  skene  occle ' —  in  other  words,  to  perform  a  sum- 
mary surgical  operation  with  his  dagger  on  some.unfortunate  individual 
who  happened  to  difler  from  him  in  opinion  ? 

How  diflerent  from  Jacob  Jobson,  the  honest  lowland  peasant,  who 
would  '  betray  no  mon^s  bluid,'  whose  knife  was  the  sickle,  whose 
sword  was  the  plough.  The  bare  knee,  the  gaudy  hose,  the  gay  tartan 
plaid,  start  up,  as  we  pronoiuce  the  euphonious  name,  '  Yich  Jan 
Vohr,'  and  wdl  the  Highland  euphony  hangs  about  the  memory  of  this 
high-souled  and  determined  chieftain. 

The  brightest  flower  that  ever  bloomed  in  Tully  Yeolan,  budded  into 
existance  the  day  Rose  Bradwardine  first  saw  the  light,  and  the 
Graigs  of  Glennaquoich  are  still  ringing  with  the  wild  Celtic  strain  in 
which  the  daughter  of  Mac  Ivor  bade 

'  Thb  race  of  Clan  Oiluak,  the  fearless  and  free, 
Remember  Qlenlirat,  Harlaw,  and  Dundee.' 

Woodbume  sounds  like  the  name  of  some  secluded  manor  of  which 
a  Guy  Mannering  was  lord,  aad  a  Julia  the  mistress,  while  Elian- 
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gowan  could  never  have  belonged  to  a  sneaking,  glossy,  pettifogging 
fellow  like  Glossin,  when  it  was  claimed  by  a  Henry  Bertram. 

The  traveller  who  finds  himself  near  the  kaim  of  Bemclengh  at 
mid-night,  begins  to  think  of  beings  that  have  gone,  and  if  he  does  not 
meet  a  troop  of  warlochs  from  the  other  world,  or  a  troop  of  smugglers 
from  this,  in  the  wood  of  Warroch,  it  will  be  because  he  has  got  the 
herculean  arm  and  pepper-and-mustard  terriers  of  a  Bandie  Dinmont 
to  defend  him.  We  involuntarily  utter  pro-di-gi-ous  as  we  think  of  the 
long,  lank,  absent-minded  Dominie  who, 

'  MarrelliDg  at  bis  sable  suit,  stalked  past ; ' 

and  the  knife  of  the  smuggler  is  fairly  sticking  in  our  ribs,  as  the  des 
perate  Dirk  Hatteraick  favors  our  imagination  with  a  visit. 

That  old  red  cloak  keeps  the  winds  of  Bemcleugh  from  the  form  of 
a  crazed  but  commanding  woman,  who,  standing  upon  yon  hill,  asserts, 
with  the  prophetic  force  of  madness,  that 

<DARKsbaIlbeligbt, 
And  wrong  done  to  rigbt, 
Wben  BiBTBAM*B  rigbt  and  Bertram's  migbt^ 
Sball  meet  on  Ellangowan's  beigbt,' 

and  something  whispers  it  can  only  be  Meg  Merrilies.     Pertinacious 

Mr.  Oldbuck : 

*  T  IS  said  be  was  a  soldier  bred, 
And  one  wad  ratber  fa'en  tban  fled. 
But  now  be  bas  quit  tbe  spurtle  blade 
And  dog-skin  wallet 
'  And  ta'en  tbe  antiquarian  trade, 

ItbinktbejcaUit:' 

and  certainly  he  was  an  antiquary,  and,  like  many  others  of  that 
dass,  often  gave  to  remnants  of  antiquity  an  interest  which  must  have 
astonished  and  mortified  the  musty  rcdics  considerably ;  for  no  one  could 
suppose  that  a  buckle  or  button,  fashioned  by  some  honest  Glasgow 
artisan  in  the  eighteenth  century  could  hear  itself  charged  with  having 
invaded  Britain  with  the  Ceesar,  without  a  blush  of  indignation.  It 
really  is  very  hard  upon  such  items,  that  they  never  can  be  accident- 
ally buried,  but  some  confounded  *  Dryasdust '  digs  them  up  and  charges 
th^  with  being  invaders  of  their  country,  or  fossil  remains  of  some 
antediluvian  people,  who  probably  never  existed. 

But  the  defence  of  these  relics  must  be  left  to  the  thickness  of  the 
dust  that  hides  them,  and  the  brain  that  seeks  them,  while  we  return 
to  our  antiquary,  of  whom  history  asserts,  that  he  was  a  fine  old  buck, 
and  always  ready  to  crack  a  bottle  with  the  young  fellows  who  sought 
his  society,  and  that  if  he  did  violently  remonstrate  with  Jenny  Rin- 
tberout  for  running  in  and  out  his  study,  and  for  having  the  temerity 
to  put  it  to  rights,  it  was  under  his  other  appellation  of  Monkbams. 
This  latter  cognomen,  however,  is  as  grateful  to  the  ear  as  the  former, 
if  we  consider  him  merely  as  the  child  of  the  cloister,  and  consider  the 
cloister  to  mean  his  study,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
character  of  some  one  of  his  forefathers,  for  we  believe  the  Church  does 
not  allow  to  monks  the  privilege  of  being  ancestors. 
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Could  Lovell  have  selected  a  better  name  for  the  home  to  which  he 
was  to  coQTey  his  bride  than  Gleuallan,  or  could  the  happy  couple 
have  wished  for  a  more  pleasant  neighbor  than  the  resuscitated  Cap- 
tain Molntire,  who  was  fortunately  imtde  entire  after  a  hole  had  been 
made  through  him  in  a  duel  ? 

Herman  Dousterawivel  sounds  very  much  like  deuced  swindler,  and 
if  he  was  not  a  cheating  scoundrel,  who  emanated  from  some  dike,  we 
hope  that  he  sued  the  author  of  his  name  for  libel ;  for  if  an  intelligent 
jury  of  his  countrymen  could  have  been  found  willing  to  sit  upon  the 
case,  they  would  probably  have  awarded  damages  without  leaving  the 
box.  An  old  blue  coat,  and  the  wooden  bench  at  the  inn,  remind  us 
of  the  minstrel  of  Fairport,  and  we  can  almost  see  the  staff  bending  as 
'  Ochiltree  leans  o'er  it,' 

<  And  moaniB  for  aold  Lang  Sjne.' 

What  a  yelping  of  curs  prooeedeth  from  Osbaldistone  Hall,  and  how 
unconcerned  Sir  Hildebruid  sits  among  the  litter  of  pups  in  the 
library,  poring  over  *  Guillim,'  and  between  occasional  snores,  reading 
for  the  hundredth  time,  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors  of  '  Cub  Castle.' 

How  the  old  hall  rings  with  the  shouts  of  the  revellers,  and  what  a 
contemptuous  smile  crosses  the  face  of  the  Jesuit  Yaughan  as  he 
listens  to  the  nightly  orgies  of  these  '  disciples  of  Nimrod  and  Bacchus.' 
Who  can  be  the  beiuitiful  girl  that  has  just  dashed  over  yon  five-barred 
gate  on  that  high-bred  steed,  and  with  a  tear  in  her  eye,  is  now  telling 
her  lover,  '  that  her  poor  falcon  Cheviot  has  spitted  himself  on  a  heron's 
bill  at  Horsey  Moss,'  but  *  Die  Vernon  ?  '  That  wily  old  Scotchman. 
Andrew  Fairservice,  need  not  have  troubled  himself  to  tell  us  '  there 
were  many  things  ower  bad  for  blessing,  and  ower  good  for  banning, 
like  Rob  Roy  : '  we  suspected  it  the  instant  we  heard  the  name.  What 
could  be  fitter  fi)r  the  prompt,  bold,  reckless,  hardy  chieftain  of  the 
Mac  Gregors  than  this  curt  soubriquet  of  Rob  Roy  ?  We  imagine  a 
broad,  frank  face,  a  strong  arm,  a  bold  step,  a  saucy  and  undaunted 
visage,  must  belong  to  that  name,  and  that  woe  betides  the  man,  who 
feels  the  weight  of  his  basket-hilted  broad-sword.  In  spite  of  his  faults, 
true  as  his  steel,  and  generous  as  a  prince, 

*  Amoko  the  rocks  he  lired, 

Through  summer^s  heat  and  wiDter*8  snow: 
The  eagle,  he  was  lord  abore 
And  Rob  was  lord  below.' 

What  a  bonnie  bride  for  honest  Hobbie  Elliott  was  Grace  Armstrong, 
and  how  his  fist  bangs  down  upon  the  tea-table  as  he  hears  the  name 
of  Westbumflat,  the  incendiary  and  robber. 

Elshie,  the  recluse,  may  well  have  been  the  miB-shapen  being  who 
fied  from  a  hated  world  to  bury  his  sorrow  in  a  hermit's  hut ;  but  the 
little,  old  man,  who  once  glided  about  among  the  gray  stones  of  Muckle- 
stane  Moor,  threw  ofi'his  elfish  name  with  his  disguise,  and  now  stands 
before  us,  the  gentleman  both  in  heart  and  name, 

'Sir  Edwabd  Laird  of  Etiieslaw, 
The  far-renowned  Black  Dwarf.' 
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A  dream,  fearful  as  Byron's,  haunts  us  as  we  think  of  the  poultry- 
boy,  Guse  Gibbie,  and  the  headless  chickens,  jumping  about  hiin  at 
Tillietudlem,  which  is  only  dissipated  by  the  thought  of  the  good  ale 
which  the  name  of  the  old  butler,  John  Gudyill,  suggests. 

Drive  the  ale  from  our  heads  and  the  air  smells  of  damp  grass  and 
mouldy  tombstones  at  the  mention  of  Old  Mortality. 

We  remember  that 

<  BnviATH  ibofle  mffged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  monldering  heap^ 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  mde  ibre&thers  of  the  hamlet  sleep : ' 

and  we  listen  £>r  the  click  of  a  chisel,  or  the  neigh  of  a  pony,  as  the 
name  of  the  white-haired  sculptor  falls  upon  the  ear. 

What  a  cutting  appellation  is  Clayerhouse  for  the  merciless  com- 
mander, whose  sword  was  always  reeking  with  the  blood  8f  the  Puri- 
tans ;  £)r  him  who  would  have  dared 

'  To  wade  through  slanghter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.' 

How  like  in  character  to  his  name  was  the  stout,  unbending,  burly 
Puritan,  Balfour  of  Burley. 

Could  the  fair  Edith  Bellenden,  of  Tillietudlem*s  tower,  ever  have 
been  much  affected  by  the  discourses  which  that  worthy  man,  Peter 
Poundtext,  hammered  into  the  brains  of  his  hearers  ?  We  opine  not, 
unless  to  deep.  What  a  stiff  stomacher  must  have  been  worn  by  the 
Dowager  Lady  Margaret,  and  is  she  not  precisely  the  person  we  can 
imagine,  as  living  upon  the  recollection  of  a  breakfast  with  Royalty  ? 

We  think  of  the  palm  an^  the  date  as  we  see  the  wide  nostril  and 
gloasy  coat  of  Morton's  thorough-bred,  the  gallant  Moorkopf,  and  we 
shudder  at  the  maniac  cries  and  furious  gesticulations  that  emanate 
from 

'  Palb  Habakkvk  Mucklbwbath, 
Who  cried  God's  will  be  done.' 

Could  we  hope  for  eloquence  from 

'  DuMBiBDiKKS,  that  Silent  laird. 
With  loTe  too  deep  to  smile : 

or  could  the  English  language  have  produced  a  name  more  fitting  for 
the  simple-hearted,  trusting  maiden,  who  trudged  so  many  weary  miles 
to  ask  ioT  mercy  from  '  McCallum  More,'  than  Jeannie  Beans,  or  one 
more  suited  to  the  loving,  light-headed,  once  light-hearted  sister,  than 
Effie  ? 

There  is  a  sorrow  in  the  name  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  that 
rings  upon  the  imagination  like  a  death-knell,  and  our  pride  instantly 
arms  itself,  as  we  encounter  the  *  lofVy  brow  and  bearing  high '  of  dark 
Ravenswood. 

What  Alderman  could  have  angered  the  noble  author  so  much  as  to 
make  him  name  a  jester  *Wamba,  the  son  of  Witless,  the  son  of 
Weatherbrain,  the  son  of  an  Alderman  ?  ' 

What  an  appropriate  name  have  we  for  the  devoted,  self-sacrificmg 
Israelitish  maiden,  in 
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*  Beautiful  Ribbcoa, 
Peerless  cUtnghter  of  a  Jew.' 

But  one  man  in  England  could  be  found  capable  of  draining  that 
huge  goblet  of  muBcadme  at  a  draught,  or  of  finishing  that  formidable 
'  ELarum  pie '  at  one  sitting,  and  that  was  Athelstane  —  a  man  of  great 
weight  in  some  respects  —  and  we  doubt  if  a  whole  herd  of  swine  could 
have  grunted  out  a  more  suitable  designation  for  their  keeper,  than 
Gurth  the  son  of  Beowolf.  "We  see  the  brawny  arm  of  Friar  Tuck  as 
he  tucks  up  his  sleeve  to  do  battle  with  the  venison,  with  which  his 
board  groans ;  and  the  black  bull's  head  on  that  huge  shield  teUs  plainly 
enough  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  gigantic  Front-de-Bceuf. 

Alfred  could  have  had  no  descendant  more  Saxon  than  Rowena ; 
chivalry  no  type  more  proper  than  the  gallant  Ivanhoe  ;  and  we  hear 
the  sylvan  j^ame  of  *  Locksley  the  Archer,*  only  to  lose  it  in  the  sound 
of  Robin  Hood's  bugle,  as  the  *  King  of  the  Forest'  welcomes  the  glori- 
ous CoBur-de-Lion  to  the  oaks  of  Sherwood. 

Why  is  it  that  the  name  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  and  a  little  bodkin 
are  so  indissolubly  connected  in  our  memory,  and  that  it  seems  perfectly 
natural  that  he  should  have  been  the  grand-son  of  that  worthy  tailor, 
*  Overstitch  of  Holdemess  ?  * 

How  musical  is  the  name  of '  The  Monks  of  Kennaquhair ; '  and  how 
like  to  the  ambitious  prelate,  possessing 

'  A  FiBRT  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  puny  body  to  decay, 
And  o*er  informed  the  tenement  of  day,' 

is  that  of  Father  Eustace. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Hob  Miller  wore  a  white  hat,  and 
that  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  asserting, . 

'  I  LIT!  by  the  mill,  GU)d  bless  her ! 
She 's  parent,  wife,  and  child : ' 

notwithstanding  he  was  the  progenitor  of  charming  '  Black-eyed  Mysie,* 
the  cherry-cheeked  *  Maid  of  the  Mill  ? ' 

The  mysterious  *  Lady  of  the  Mist,'  who  vanished  into  ether,  singing, 

<Thi  knot  of  faith  at  length  is  tied. 
The  churl  is  lord,  the  maid  is  bride  ; 
Wither^  bush,  and  perish,  well, 
Fallen  is  lofty  AycinL : ' 

was  doubtless  perfectly  correct  in  this  assertion,  but  Mary  Avenel  did 
not  injure  herself  particularly  by  the  fall  referred  to,  for  she  fell  into 
the  arms  of  Halbert  Glendinning,  and  his  name  is  certainly  sufficient 
to  prove  what  a  fine,  warlike,  and  romantic  fellow  he  was. 

That  sweet  name  of  Mary  Avenel,  itself,  comes  wafted  to  our  ear  on 
the  soft  breezes  of  Glendearg,  and  yre  leave  even  them  without  regret, 
as  we  think: 

'  It  's  no  the  roar  of  sea  or  shore 

Wad  make  me  longer  wish  to  tarry ; 

Nor  shouts  of  war,  that's  heard  afar, 

But  leaving  thee,  my  bonny  Mabt.* 
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What  a  capital  cognomen  for  a  mumbling  herald,  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  blazoning  the  virtues  of  dead  bones,  is  Mumblazen  :  how  ex- 
cellent a  name  for  an  old  falconer  is  Adam  Woodcock :  or  Magdalen 
for  the  enthusiastic  devotee, 


*  Thi  pilgrim  of  that  shrine, 

Whose  spirit  tnumphs  o*er  the  tomb, 
And  makes  its  dust  diriDe.' 

Little  wit  is  required  to  discover  that  our  friend,  Bryoe  Snailsfoot,  was 
a  trudging  peddler,  that '  the  generous  old  Udaller,'  Magnus  Troil,  was 
a  magnate  of  some  remote  comer  of  the  earth,  like  Zetland,  or  that 

*  Ths  witch  who  nUsed  her  withered  arm 

And  waved  her  hand  on  high, 
And  muttered  many  a  fearful  charm. 
While  lightning  nlled  her  eye,' 

was  '  Noma  of  the  Fitiul  Head,'  the  wild  Reim-kennar  of  the  North. 
What  a  host  of  melodious  names  have  we  in  Glenvarloch,  Hermione, 
Red  Gauntlet,  Wandering  Willie,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Fenella,  Cr6r- 
ecBur,  Le  Balafr6,  and  Dunois.  Who  can  forget  that  Hayraddin  was 
the  infidel  Bohemian,  whose  last  thought  on  earth  was  of  his  Beet  horse, 
Klepper ;  and  how  appropriately  the  Lady  Hameline  fulfils  the  destiny 
mari[ed  out  for  her  by  her  sponsors,  in  marrying  the  Wild  Boar  of 
Ardennes. 

Fhisbe  Mayflower  reminds  us  of  the  dogwood  and  violets  of  Wood- 
stock, and  down  the  lo%  avenue  comes  a  voice  singing : 

*  Hit  for  Oayaliers. 
HoforCayaliersI* 

as  we  think  of  that  wild,  rakish  devil,  Roger  Wildrake. 

But  we  have  trespassed  too  long  on  these  generous  columns,  and  had 
we  the  wit,  we  might  conclude  as  Swaim  did  his  beautiful  ^  Bryburgh 
Abbey,'  by  telling  you  that 

'  Thb  yision  and  the  voice  are  o'er, 

Their  influence  waned  away. 
Like  music  o'er  a  summer's  lake 

At  the  golden  close  of  daj : 
The  vision  and  the  voice  are  o'er. 

Bat  when  will  be  forgot 
The  buried  Oenius  of  Romance, 

The  imperishable  Soott  ? ' 

Such  a  poetic  flight,  however,  is  somewhat  too  high  for  our  present 
mood,  and  as  the  fate  of  *  Icarus'  is  still  fresh  in  our  memory,  we  will 
merely  remark  that  Master  Holdenough's  name  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
all,  since  it  reminds  us  that  we  must  stop,  and  consoles  us  with  the  re- 
flection that 

'  A  good  break-down  is  better  than  a  bad  speech.* 


AtL  onr  llfe^  qidek-mnning  flight 
Is  through  neTer-cltto|riiig  twilight : 

Past,  revealed  day  crowds  on  as  ever : 
Ever  nub  we  toward  the  fhtnre  night, 

Tet  we  reach  the  (htare  never! 
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A      VISION      OF      MOUNT      VERNON. 

WASBiKOToir  and  his  brethren      the  Bevolntion  oontempUting  the  efforti  of  the  Dmgbten  of 
America,  now  aeeklng  to  adorn  the  spot  that  holds  his  aaheSi 

BT     lalAO     MAOLBX.Z.ASI. 

Mbthinks  in  yonder  spangled  skies 
'Mid  bUasfbl  bowers  of  paradise, 
Thy  awftd  spirit  I  discern ; 
I  see  thy  moumAil  glances  turn 
To  Vernon's  faded,  broken  urn ! 
Then  sudden  a  celestial  glow 
Brightens  thy  sad  overclouded  brow, 
As  thy  fair  daughters  o*er  thy  mould 
%  Up-buiUd  the  shaft  of  gleamy  gold, 

All  garlanded  with  wreaths  of  &me, 
AH  radiant  with  thy  shinhig  name. 

The  war-scarred  swordsmen,  bronzed  and  worn, 
Who  followed  long  thy  flaming  spear, 
And  marched  at  last,  with  banners  torn 
And  muffled  drum,  beside  thy  bier ; 
From  war-like  camp  and  life's  rough  roads 
Have  passed  to  heavenly  calm  abodes, 
Where  wearied  veterans  drop  their  loads ; 
But  still  their  children's  children  rear 
The  shaft  whose  topmost  gilded  stone 
Shall  bear  the  name  of  Washinoton  1 

Far  off  in  shadowy  parade 

I  seem  to  see  their  hosts  arrayed, 

The  well-known  Continental  troop, 

A  stem-&ced,  grand,  nugeetic  group, 

In  antique  garb^  with  ancient  blade, 

The  armv  of  the  dead  I 

And  eadh  with  pleasure-beaming  glance 

Surveys  his  country's  broad  expanse, 

Wide  o'er  the  bleak,  black  rocks  of  Maine, 

Wide  o'er  the  prairie's  flowery  plain. 

From  sea  to  flashing  sea ! 

Delighted,  o'er  that  rich  domain 

They  see  a  countless  flower-crowned  band. 

The  lovely  daughters  of  the  land, 

Eadi  bearing  in  her  rosy  hand 

Some  gift,  some  jewel  of  the  mine^ 

To  deck  her  Father's  native  shrine ! 

Methinks  on  each  stem  warrior's  brow 

A  smile  oeleetial  spread  its  glow 

As  morning  tints  the  mountain  snow. 

With  bloom  so  rosy-red ; 

Methinks  the  grand  old  chief  doth  wear 

A  softer  look,  a  prouder  air, 

As  if  some  cloudy  shade  of  care 

Had  from  his  visage  fled; 

Oh  I  well  may  transports  flre  their  eyes 

Seeing  this  sacred  altar  rise! 
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Seeing  their  daoghters'  lovely  shapes, 
From  forest  wild%  fix>m  jutting  capes, 
From  north,  fix>m  south,  from  east,  from  west 
A  long  procession,  flowerHlrest, 
Fair  pilgrims  seeking  Vernon's  grave. 
Where  sobs  Potomac's  mournful  wave ; 
And  there  'mid  choral  psalms  of  praise, 
'Mid  sweetest,  holiest  melodies. 
They  labor  till  the  shaft  they  raise 
High  soaring  to  the  bending  skies  I 
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OSAPTSE   BBYKNTB. 


BBALITIB8 


*  Sm  has  received  a  deep  wound  in  her  tenderness.  I  can  see  how  it  is.  So  devotedly 
M  abe  has  loved  her  father;  so  many  perhaps  unheeded  saorifioes  as  she  has  ever 
made  to  his  comfort  and  oonsolation :  the  rude  indifference  to  her  dearest  feelings 
which  be  manifested  in  the  manner  of  this  rupture,  has  wounded  her  deeply.  It  is  a 
son  trial  to  a  child  so  good  and  dutiftd.'  — Mr.  Soreil. 

In  novels  we  see  people  compensated  for  all  manner  of  misfortunes, 
hy  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  their  wishes  ;  they  do  at  length 
reach  the  haven  of  peace  and  happiness  after  having  heen  long  tempest* 
toned.  But  in  real  life  the  scales  are  seldom  balanced  so  nicely.  It  is 
to  the  life  to  come  that  we  must  look  for  the  solution  of  mysteries  and 
the  final  reward. 

I  had  been  crushed  and  tortured,  but  I  was  not  dead.  I  had  been 
thwarted  in  every  path  in  which  I  had  sought  happiness,  in  every  way 
in  which  happiness  could  come  to  me.  I  had  been  in  love,  had  been 
engaged,  had  had  every  fibre  of  my  soul  knit  to  the  soul  of  another,  and 
felt  them  one  by  one  torn  and  wrenched  from  their  fastenings.  I  had 
wished  to  die,  but  I  was  not  dead.  What  should  I  do  ?  *  There  might 
indeed  be  another  as  good,  many  a  great  deal  better ; '  and  love,  I  venly 
believe,  love  as  strong,  as  deep,  as  true,  might  be  inspired  by  more 
than  one  ;  but  in  all  the  wide  world  of  millions  I  might  not  meet  him, 
and  were  he  at  my  feet,  most  firmly  had  I  resolved  that  I  would  not 
listmi  tohim. 

Neither  argument  nor  ridicule  had  convinced  me  that  love  was 
'  folly  and  nonsense.'  I  not  only  believed  now,  but  knew  and  felt  that  it 
was  first  in  purity  and  bftiness  of  all  the  emotions  planted  in  our  souls. 
But  it  was  a  boon  denied  me,  and  though  there  would  be  no  life  in  the 
existence,  I  could  exist  without  it.  But  henceforth  inactivity  and 
monotony  must  be  abjured.  I  was  not  obliged  to  tdl  for  bread.  I 
almost  wished  I  was,  that  there  might  be  an  apology  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  for  what  I  was  resolved  to  do,  and  not  ^tirely  eradicated  from 
my  heart  was  the  terror  of  what  *  they  would  say.' 
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Aunt  Ida  endeavored  to  comfort  me  by  reminding  me  that  I  was  rich, 
and  should  have  plenty  of  better  ofiers,  and  when  one  presented  itself 
not  long  a^rward  in  the  form  of  what  the  world  calls  an  *  eligible 
match/  a  man  who  was  also  rich,  would  make  '  so  kind  a  husband '  and 
•  excellent  provider/  she  was  astonished  that  I  would  not  even  *  think 
of  it'  She  was  sure  I  should  never  have  a  *  better  chance,'  and  per- 
haps if  I  did  not '  take  up  with  it  *  I  should  never  have  another  !  She 
hoped  I  did  not  mean  to  be  an  '  old  maid,'  because  I  had  been  *  disap- 
pomted/ 

I  did  not  reveal  to  her  my  silent  meditations,  nor  attempt  to  make 
her  understand  that  a  walking  account-book  would  be  no  so  very  desir- 
able accompaniment  in  my  earthly  pilgrimage ;  forgone  of  these  things 
would  she  have  comprehended,  and  would  have  cried  fudge  to  my 
sentimentalism.  Neither  did  I  tell  her  what  I  say  to  this  paper  with 
about  the  same  probability  of  being  understood,  that  few  women  are 
in  danger  of  dying  of  sentimentalism.  The  worst  efiect  of  the  floods  of 
fiction  and  romance,  is  not  that  of  making  young  ladies  too  exclusive, 
or  too  much  in  love  with  heroes  ever  to  be  content  with  ordinary 
human  beings.  The  sentiment  which  is  an  inalienable  birth-right, 
that  they  must  love  something ;  and  another,  which  they  imbibe  as  soon 
as  they  can  listen,  and  are  formally  taught  as  soon  as  they  can  under- 
stand, that  they  must  be  married  to  something,  leaves  very  few  who 
have  the  courage  —  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  —  to  wed  themselves  to 
imaginary  heroes. 

I  was  not  dead,  and  there  was  a  long  way  before  me  :  how  long  it 
seemed  then  fsoxa  the  cradle  to  the  grave  !    What  should  I  do  ? 

First,  elasticity  must  be  restored.  Should  I  sit  down  in  quiet  and 
trust  to  the  mere  force  of  resolutions  to  preserve  health,  I  should  soon  be 
sunk  in  hopeless  despondency,  and  not  the  '  Worm  of  the  Still,'  but  one 
far  more  insidious  would  fasten  itself  upon  my  vitals ;  one  that  would 
for  ever  gnaw,  but  alas !  would  never  consume  !  It  is  a  slow  way  of 
dying ! 

I  must  live : 

'  BiAB  up,  jet  Btill  bear  up :  no  bark  did  e'er 
By  stooping  to  the  storm  of  fear,  escape  the  tempest's  wrath.' 

It  is  not  womanly  to  be  brave ;  it  is  far  more  proper  to  pine  and  die  ; 
and  whether  more  seemly  or  not,  there  are  few  who  have  the  power  to 
do  otherwise. 

My  childish  recollections  of  the  city  were  not  all  rose-color,  but  I 
could  oonceive  of  its  having  the  power  to  divert,  and  diversion  was  my 
first  object  ;  therefore  to  the  city  I  resolved  to  go. 

My  brother  had  married.  I  had  been  the  repository  of  bis  hopes  and 
fears,  his  success  and  ecstasies  during  aU  the  season  of  courtship.  I  had 
given  him  sympathy,  and  had  also  given  him  aid.  The  rough  places 
had  more  than  once  required  to  be  made  smooth,  and  the  zigzag  stream 
to  be  forced  into  a  more  compliant  channel ;  and  when  tiie  sky  was 
dark,  or  the  waters  troubled,  he  sadly  needed  the  magnetism  of  a  gentle 
hand  and  a  loving  heart.  Strange  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
she  who  ministered  imto  him  needed  also  to  be  ministered  unto.     He 
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listened  to  her  sonowfiil  story,  but  could  not  see  that  it  was  of  *  any 
great  consequence.'  He  was  happy,  it  was  enough  for  him.  It  was 
her  duty  to  be  happy,  and  he  could  only  see  that  it  was  troublesome 
and  annoying  if  she  was  not.  If  she  was  not  blithe  and  gay,  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  amuse  him,  why  she  was  moping,  and  her  moods  con- 
flicted with  his  new-found  joyousness.  Once  ^e  was  necessary  to  his 
happiness  ;  now  she  could  not  add  to  it  and  she  must  not  permit  the 
clouds  which  hovered  over  her  to  shadow  his  path. 

He  was  married,  and  if  I  wished  to  go  to  the  city  I  was  welcome  to 
his  home  ;  but  he  was  astonished  that  I  was  so  weak  as  to  need  diver- 
sion, and  my  duties  were  at  home,  where  I  ought  to  be  cheerful  and 
contented. 

Another  dream  had  ended.  Another  of  life's  lessons  had  been  tho- 
roughly learned.  '  Woman  is  made  dependent  God  has  given  her 
natural  protectors.'  How  firmly  they  support  her  !  How  kindly  they 
sustain  her  ! 

But  I  must  live,  whether  sustained  and  supported  or  not ;  with  no  one 
else  to  rely  upon,  I  must  be  self-relying. 

I  needed  diversion,  however  weak  it  might  be,  or  mind  and  body 
would  soon  be  utterly  prostrate.  I  could  not  travel.  I  had  no  escort. 
The  city  was  the  only  place  where  propriety  allowed  me  to  amuse 
myself.  I  went  and  amused  myself.  I  was  in  the  bustling  world,  but 
not  of  it.  In  all  the  gay  and  endless  throngs  there  were  none  who 
knew  or  cared  &r  me.  I  dreamed  away  hours  in  the  dimly-lighted 
halls  of  works  of  art,  and  threaded  the  dark  alleys  of  the  wretched  and 
poverty-stricken  ;  talked  with  beggars,  and  sat  upon  the  marble  steps 
of  some  princely  palace  to  listen  to  the  wild  or  plaintive  tones  of  the 
wending  musician,  and  did  at  length  grow  forgetful  of  self.  There 
opened  to  me  a  new  world,  and  awoke  within  me  a  new  life. 

Some  good  people  are  in  the  habit  of  advising  others  to  be  happy,  of 
telling  them  it  is  their  duty  to  be  happy,  as  if  happiness  could  come  at 
our  call ;  as  if  it  were  a  thing  to  be  planted  and  watered  ;  and  with 
not  leffi  complacency  we  are  often  admonished  how  meekly  we  should 
bear  misfortune,  pain,  disease,  or  calumny,  by  those  who  would  sink 
under  the  steady  anticipation  of  any  one  of  these  evils.  We  are  told 
to  be  blind  to  our  parents*  faults,  wlule  we  have  it  enjoined  as  a  duty 
to  study  the  faults  of  all  others  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  them,  as 
if  this  blindness  were  a  matter  of  the  will,  as  if  we  could  help  seeing 
what  is  ever  before  our  eyes,  or  help  judging  actions  that  more  inti- 
mately concern  us  than  any  others. 

I  had  been  educated  to  think  amusements  of  all  kinds,  not  only  a 
waste  of  time  but  sinful  in  themselves,  and  my  educated  conscience 
was  a  long  time  in  discerning  the  faults  of  its  education.  Those  who 
had  so  degenerated  as  to  need  the  stimulus  of  excitement,  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  supposing  lost  to  all  that  was  noble  and  good.  Yery  truly 
may  they  congratulate  themselves  who  have  never  been  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  it ;  but  if  there  must  be  a  choice  between  excitement  and  morbid 
inactivity,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  which  to  choose.  There  are  few 
people  who  can  understand  what  they  themselves  have  not  experienced ; 
and  to  my  brother,  who  had  been  always  well,  always  happy,  always 
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his  own  master,  and  always  pco^>erou8,  the  idea  of  being  morbid,  of 
needing  medicine  for  the  mind,  was  only  ridiculous.  If  I  had  had  a 
fever,  hecould  have  understood  that  I  needed  pills  and  powders  ;  if  I 
had  had  a  wound,  that  I  needed  bandages  and  anodynes ;  but  that  the  soul 
oould  be  sick,  or  the  mind  sufier,  was  an  idea  to  be  treated  onl^  with 
contempt.  He  did  not  need  diversion,  and  could  not  waste  his  time  in 
furnishing  it  to  others.  Then  came  again  the  consciousness  of  woman's 
dependence,  her  utter  inability  to  take  care  of  herself.  How  often  Tsat 
at  the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the  park,  longing  to  stroll  alone  its 
moon-lit  paths,  or  watched  the  gay  crowds  to  whom  amusement  was 
the  end  uid  aim  of  life,  and  wished  society  allowed  me  also  free  agency, 
not  the  freedom  to  consecrate  life  to  pleasure,  but  to  diversify  it,  ai^ 
thus  make  it  more  usefiiL 

But  there  were  many  things  I  was  at  liberty  to  observe,  and  I  made 
the  best  use  I  was  able  of  my  powen.  I  was  somewhat  green.  I 
should  be  if  I  had  been  bom  in  Fiflh  Avenue  and  lived  there  a  century. 
To  those  who  had  lived  there  two  years  And  a  half,  it  was  perfectly 
amazing  that  I  did*not  know  any  omnibus  line  in  the  ci^,  the  name^ 
every  church  and  its  pastor,  all  &e  people  who  kept  carnages,  in  which 
streets  it  was  proper  to  acknowledge  one  had  acquaintances  living,  and 
that  no  lady  wotdd  think  of  wearing  a  hat  made  by  any  but  a  French 
milliner.  '  Gloves  in  Sixth  Avenue  !  who  would  thmk  c^bnying  gloves 
in  Sixth  Avenue  ! ' 

'  But  why  are  they  not  just  as  good  ?  Do  the  manu&cturers  have 
one  quality  for  Broadway,  and  anoUier  for  streets  of  lesser  dignity  ?  ' 

'  I  know  it  is  very  easy  to  tell  the  difierenoe.' 

'  I  pray  you  will  not  keep  staring  in  at  the  windows,'  said  a  young 
lady  with  whom  I  was  walking  down  Broadway  ;  'people  will  know 
you  have  just  oome  from  the  country.' 

*  What  if  they  do  ?  I  am  bom  the  country,  and  I  oame  to  the*oity 
on  purpose  to  stare  in  at  the  windows,  and  with  all  my  staring  I  think 
I  uuiU  never  out-do  those  who  stare  at  us  when  they  come  in  the 
country.* 

'Well,  that's  difihrent.' 

It  was  difierent  I  could  see,  but  that  it  was  better  I  oonld  not  see ; 
and  in  future  I  walked  alone,  and  gazed  at  any  thing  that  promised 
remuneration  for  my  pains.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  modifying  and 
remodelling  me,  so  but  what  it  would  be  evident  that  I  was  not  a  fash- 
ionable lady,  though  I  did  consent  to  go  to  Madam  B.'s,  where  I  passed 
through  an  ordeal  very  much  like  tbit  to  which  I  had  often,  in  my 
thoughtless  cruelty,  subjected  Ohristmas  and  Thanksgiving  turkeys, 
previous  to  the  last  fiery  trial.  I  was  stufied  and  pinioned,  com- 
pressed and  inflated,  pulled  this^way  and  that  way,  and  most  minutely 
instructed  in  *  manners.'  I  made  many  friends  who  expressed  great 
interest  in  my  promotion,  and  anxiously  suggested  a  thousand  things  for 
my  improvement.  One  especially  took  upon  herself  the  unpleasant  but 
purely  benevolent  task  of-  enumerating  the  disagreeable  things  there 
were  about  me,  in  mind,  character,  and  person,  and  as  of^n  as  two  or 
three  times  a  week  devoted  an  hour  to  comparing  me  with  others,  in 
order  to  prove  my  inferiority.     It  would  greatly  multiply  my  attrac- 
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tions  if  I  dreflsed  like  Miss  B.,  and  walked  like  Miaa  L. ;  if  I  sat 
demure  like  MiBS  P.,  for  it  is  exceedingly  ungenteel  to  be  guilty  of 
animation.  I  had  never  studied  to  make  myself  attractive,  and  con- 
scious tliat  those  who  are  constituted  our  protectors,  think  it  is  only 
beauty  that  needs  protection,  I  had  never  any  hope  of  securing  their 
kind  guardianship.  I  was  not  indifierent,  perhaps  was  not  quite  re- 
signed to  neglect.  I  had  more  than  once  coveted  the  charms  others 
possessed,  as  well  as  the  attention  they  were  sure  to  receive,  though  I 
do  not  think  envy  ever  took  possession  of  my  soul.  But  if  my  taste 
had  been  consulted,  I  oertainly  should  not  have  given  an  orange  tint  to 
my  complexion,  that  would  almost  prompt  the  benevolent  to  ofier  me 
free  passage  to  the  New  Republic  :  mx  adorned  mv  face  with  a  three- 
cornered  protuberance,  beanng  very  little  resemblance  to  a  Christian 
nose.  Had  the  option  remained  wiUi  me,  I  should  have  chosen  auburn 
instead  of  raven  hiair,  and  the  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  bloom  fiur  my  cheeks. 
I  should  have  preferred  the  esbe  and  elegance  which  nature  knows 
how  to  confer,  to  the  awkwardness  I  was  so  painfully  conscious  of  hav- 
ing inherited  ;  but  I  was  equally  well  aware  that  these  were  things 
not  to  be  acquired.  I  folly  appreciated  the  kindness  of  those  who 
wished  to  prepare  me  for  the  *  only  proper  sphere  of  woman,'  by  in- 
creasing my  market  value,  and  my  fiiend  informed  me  for  my  encour- 
agement, that  she  had  actually  known  homely  girls  to  get  married ! 
Had  it  not  been  for  my  experience,  my  hopes  might  have  been  revived 
by  this  assurance ;  but  very  naturally  my  encnrts  in  this  line  corresponded 
with  my  langnishing  aspirations,  &ough  I  reserved  this  bit  of  confi- 
dence for  my  readers  only. 

I  shall  not  bring  upon  myself  the  attacks  of  all  the  critics  for  advo- 
cating *  woman's  rights,'  *  wixnan's  education,'  or  '  woman's  progress,' 
in  any  respect,  not  being  among  those  who,  in  the  language  of  one  who 
considers  himself  very  wise  on  the  subject,  '  think  it  a  great  wrong  or 
any  wrong  at  all  that  wifehood  and  maternity  are  made  the  great  end 
of  woman's  life.'  But  we  do  not  think  with  him  that  the  excep- 
tions are  rare,  so  rare  as  to  be  entirely  without  significance,  that  happy 
women,  those  who  discharge  with  satisfaction  and  completeness  all  the 
duties  peculiar  to  womanhood,  are  entirely  satisfied  with  woman's 
whole  position.  They  do  not  consider  it  quite  proved  that  the  majority 
of  women  are  as  well  provided  fi>r  and  as  happy  as  the  majority  of  men, 
if  independence  and  fiiee-agency  have  any  thing  to  do  with  happiness. 
But  experience  being  in  many  things  not  the  best  merely,  but  die  only 
teacher,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  instruct  in  any  other  way  men, 
who  being  men,  can  never  appreciate  their  own  peculiar  privileges,  and 
not  being  women,  can  never  understand  their  peculiar  wants. 

The  consciousness  became  more  than  ever  painful,  that  to  have  no 
duties  at  all  to  perform,  was  a  kind  of  life  more  oppressive  than  to  be 
condemned  to  the  veriest  drudgery.  1  ccmld  not  get  so  interested  and 
absorbed  in  dressing  as  to  feel  it  a  sufficient  object  in  life.  Amuse- 
ments, when  I  could  enjoy  them,  were  sufficient  for  the  hour,  and  then 
appeared  the  vacuum  more  and  moie  appalling. 

The  little  wi&  with  whom  I  was  domiciled  was  *  so  contented  and 
so  happy,'  and  continually  congratulating  herself  that  excitement  and 
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change  were  not  neoesBary  to  her  nature.  She  not  only  had  a  home 
for  her  heart,  hut  a  house  in  which  to  exercise  her  mind,  her  taste  ;  to 
plan,  arrange,  construct,  and  direct,  all  of  which  comhined,  does  furnish 
enough  for  any  true  woman's  nature,  and  the  more  womanly  she  is  the 
more  certain  it  will  prove  that  without  these  she  will  be  restless  and 
demand  a  substitute. 

But  it  is  not  those  who  have  plenty  of  wifely  and  motherly  duties  to 
perform,  who  are  always  content  and  happy,  as  I  learned  in  the  little 
time  spent  in  the  family  of  a  notable  uncle,  who,  finding  I  had  come  to 
the  city,  thought  meet  to  invite  me  to  his  house.  I  had  never  then 
seen  any  thing  in  the  way  of  grandeur  quite  so  grand  as  my  uncle 
Gideon's  establishment,  and  was  still  so  green  as  to  suppose  happiness 
must  necessarily  dwell  in  the  midst  of  so  iQuoh  luxury. 

I  had  scarcely  known  of  their  existence  till  now,  as  &r  some  reason 
there  had  been  a  sort  of  family  feud  which  had  interrupted,  for  many 
years,  aU  family-visiting,  and  accepted*  the  invitation  as  a  sort  of  step- 
ping-stone to  peace  and  good-will. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived  I  vras  of  course  expected,  but  it  is 
very  ungenteel  and  countrified  for  firiends  to  greet  finends  at  the  door, 
and  I  saw  nothing  of  mine  till  I  had  been  ushered  up  three  flights  of 
stairs,  not  into  the  best  chamber,  because  I  am  a  country  firiend,  and 
the  third-best  will  do  for  me,  of  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  complain, 
except  that  it  is  a  long  way  up,  and  is  a  dormitory  far  more  elegant 
than  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  occupying,  and  not  till  I  had  spent 
there  sqme  three  or  four  hours.  The  furniture  is  aU  made  to  order, 
and  made  to  correspond,  and  every  article  is  of  rose-wood  of  the  finest 
polish.  Over  the  nre-place  is  a  Madonna,  firom  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
old  masters.  Over  the  toilet-table  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  me  more 
beautiful  than  nature  ever  dreamed  of  making  me,  and  this,  during  all 
my  stay,  compensates  for  many  other  evils ;  for  I  confess  what  per- 
haps few  women  will,  that  I  like  to  go  away  firom  the  mirror  witii  a 
comfortable  feeling,  which  I  am  sure  is  not  sin,  as  it  is  only  a  comfort- 
able feeling  that  is  ever  allowed  me.  My  bed,  could  it  be  down  ? 
no,  that  would  be  fif^  years  behind  the  age.  Yet  it  is  quite  as  downy 
in  the  sensation  it  proiduces,  as  I  sink  to  slumber  in  its  depths.  The 
curtains  are  lace,  of  course,  but  I  am  almost  deluded  into  the  belief 
that  a  fancy  cloud  of  morning  is  hovering  over  me  with  its  dancing 
shadows  reflected  upon  the  amber-colored  satin  below.  I  purify  myseUT 
in  a  crystal  fountain  that  flows  through  silver  forests  into  a  marble 
basin,  and  walk  upon  tapestry  that  would  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
tiniest  foot  of  elfin  sprite. 

Not  till  the  shadows  begin  to  fall,  and  I  am  almost  falling  from 
faintness,  does  the  dinner  hour  arrive,  and  not  till  this  important  occa- 
sion, do  I  meet  the  family,  who  have  been  airing  and  dressing,  and  have 
not  before  assembled  in  the  parlor. 

My  uncle,  whose  name  was  not  Gideon,  merely,  but  Gideon  Frisby, 
was  a  man  who  had  seen  some  sixty  years,  and  ought  to  have  been 
still  young,  as  all  men  ought  to  be  at  this  age,>  but  he  had  withered  his 
soul,  and  narrowed  his  mind,  by  speculating  among  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, till  there  was  scarcely  any  of  the  immortal  part  left,  and,  as  is 
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always  the  case,  the  furrows  of  the  heart  are  stamped  upon  the  face. 
There  is  no  truer  way  to  read  the  man  than  to  trace  the  lines  upon  his 
brow.  By  which  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  brow  may  not  be 
all  furrows,  and  age  be  written  upon  every  feature,  and  they  yet  gleam 
with  a  beauty  surpassing  the  bloom  of  tibe  ruddiest  youth.  But  this 
beauty  never  gleams  from  the  sordid  soul. 

My  aunt  was  married  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  and  was  therefore 
nearly  of  the  same  age  as  her  husband,  and  nearly  twice  his  size.  They 
began  life  as  most  Americans  do,  in  a  small  way,  and  lived  in  the  same 
anall  way  till  they  were  able  to  come  suddenly  forth  and  play  the  part 
of  prince  and  noble,  and  suddenly  astonish  the  world,  the  little  world 
fi>r  which  they  lived,  by  an  establishment  which  few  would  hope  to 
rival. 

When  we  meet  I  am  greeted  with  all  the  cordiality  consistent  with 
decorum,  and  though  it  is  not  expressed,  I  feel  quite  confident  that  they 
have  not  objected  to  my  staying,  and  on  the  whole  rather  like  the  idea. 
Before  dinner  there  is  time  for  me  to  look  about,  and  it  is  evidently  ex- 
pected that  I  shall  open  my  eyes  with  wonder,  and  express  the  greatest 
astonishment  at  what  they  are  permitted  to  behold.  I  am  somewhat 
dazded,  to  be  sure,  in  these  great  saloons,  which  seem  like  something  of 
which  I  may  have  read  in  eastern  fable,  but  which  I  did  not  really 
suppose  existed  in  modem  and  especially  model  Republics !  The  chairs 
actually  stood  upon  golden  legs,  *  like  Miss  Kilmansegs,'  and  were 
covered  with  cloUi,  the  warp  and  woof  of  which  were  gold.  Statues 
and  statuettes,  in  a  state  of  nature,  stood  in  every  nook  and  comer,  and 
all  manner  of  saints  and  angels,  winged  chembs  and  cherubims  were 
in  a  similar  interesting  state  upon  the  walls.  I  was  no  longer  so  un- 
sophisticated as  to  be  shocked,  for  I  had  leamed  that  this  was  exhibit- 
ing myself  in  a  way  to  make  my  firiends  blush  more  for  me  than  I  did 
for  th^  ;  for  of  course  J  could  leam  nothing  of  art  if  I  had  not  leamed 
to  look  with  an  artist's  eye  upon  his  works.  My  eyes  had  become 
skilled  in  the  unfaltering  gaze  that  proved  them  to  be  habitues  and  I 
had  not  forgot  the  lessons  which  had  been  so  often  inculcated,  that  it  is 
extremely  vulgar  to  appear  natural,  and  while  I  continually  reiterated 
*  oh  ! '  and  *  ah  !'  I  did  it  according  to  the  most  approved  methods.  I 
was  expected  to  stare  and  to  admire  as  if  it  were  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  any  thing  quite  so  worthy  of  admiration,  and  felt  very  much  while 
I  was  doing  it,  as  I  often  had  in  the  Museum,  where  I  had  paid  two 
shillings  for  admitAnce. 

But  at  length  the  tinkle  of  the  silver  bell  announces  dinner.  The 
table  groans  with  luxuries,  and  course  after  course  comes  round,  till 
dining  seems  to  you  the  most  wearisome  and  disgusting  of  ceremonies. 
There  is  no  conversation,  for  this  would  interrupt  the  main  business, 
and  they  have  never  even  leamed  the  meaning  of  conversation. 

My  Aunt  DoUy  was  the  personification  of  every  thing  coarse  and  vul- 
gar in  woman.  That  she  had  no  education,  was  not  her  fault ;  that  she 
had  neither  perception  nor  discernment,  might  not  be  her  fault  either ; 
but  that  she  was  without  principle,  though  making  great  professions 
to  jnety,  a  slave  to  fashion,  and  in  continual  trepidation  lest  those  as 
ignorant  and  vulgar  as  herself  should  suspect  her  of  not  being  versed  in 
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all  the  minutia  of  fiiflhkmable  etiquette,  it  Beems  to  me  oould  not  be 
the  fault  of  Hue  who  made  her.  She  evidently  had  the  false  idea  that 
drees  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  fi>rmation  of  a  lady,  and  it 
is  very  true  that  the  real  lady  may  be  known  by  her  dress.  But  I  have 
seen  one  who  did  not  spend  twenty  dollars  a  year  upon  her  personal  a^ 
parol,  whose  dress  would  indicate  to  the  most  supe^cial  glance  that  it 
belonged  to  one  who  was,  in  every  thought  and  motion,  a  lady.  How 
to  seem  a  lady  had  been  for  several  years  the  study  of  my  Aunt  Dolly, 
and  if  she  had  devoted  the  same  time  to  studying  to  be  one,  I  think  a^ 
might  have  learned,  at  least,  to  act  well  her  part. 

What  a  scene  of  genuine  enjoyment  might  have  been  made  of  their 
gilded  palace !  Before  they  were  ready  to  inhabit  it,  their  children 
were  all  married  or  dead ;  so,  instead  of  surrounding  themselves  with 
sunny  human  faces,  and  creating  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  sympathy, 
of  winning  new  hearts  and  bin^ng  them  by  honest  and  hearty  kind- 
ness, they  chose  society  made  up  of  statues,  whose  breath  was  wan 
chilling  than  the  touch  of  marble. 

*  Wh^  may  not  a  few  friends  coatd  in  and  enjoy  a  social  evening  ? '  I 
would  mquire  of  n^T  lAfould-be  stately  aunt. 

'  Oh !  nobody  does  it  in  the  city,'  was  the  stereotyped  it^j  to  this  and 
every  other  questicm  that  referred  to  genuine  enjoyment  Is  there  no 
company  to  vary  the  monotony  ?  Oh !  yes ;  at  certain  hoars  there  are 
carriages  at  the  door ;  the  bell  rings  responsive  to  the  touch  of  liveried 
servants ;  doors  open  to  admit  these  various  and  sundry  statues'  dresMd 
not  in  classic  but  in  Paiisian  fiuhion,  and  ftcnn  their  Ups  &11,  in  mea> 
sored  cadence,  stereotyped  phrases  ;  bows  are  exchanged ;  exewU  ;  the 
carriage  rolls  away,  and  the  mistress  of  the  establishment  congratulates 
herself  that  she  belongs  to  the  first  society — that  her  house  and  its  adom- 
ings  are  the  wmider  of  all  eyes — that  she  is  Mrs.  Gideon  Frisby ! 
They  long  ago  bade  adieu  to  comfort  and  every  thing  like  hiqypiness,  Imt 
what  matters,  now  that  they  are  fiishionable  and  genteel  ?  Is  it  abso- 
lutely necessary,  thought  I,  to  become  a  fool  as  one  becomes  rich  ?  to 
give  up  happiness  as  one  gains  gold  ?  I  must  not  go  into  the  street 
without  an  array  which  requires  an  hour's  arrangement,  and  when 
there,  I  must  walk  as  if  my  muscles  were  a  regularly-constructed  ma- 
chine, some  of  the  complicated  springs  of  which  would  break  if  Ishould 
move  contrary  to  rule.  And  who  is  going  to  think  the  worse  of  me  if 
I  venture  to  be  an  independent,  self-relying,  natural  being  ?  Why,  not 
ten  people  in  the  great  city  know  me  at  aU.  In  thi  street  I  should  not, 
in  a  whole  week,  meet  one  who  would  recognize  me ;  and  if  I  should, 
of  what  consequence  is  the  opinion  which  depends  entirely  upon  tiie 
fashion  of  my  dress  ?  Alas !  this  is  a  question  nobody  can  answer. 
There  we  are,  all  mourning  that  we  are  slaves ;  but  when  we  ask, 
'  Slaves  to  whcnn  and  to  what  ? '  the  only  reply  is,  *  To  one  another,  and  a 
fashion  which  we  alone  make.'  Each  one  hates  it,  abhors  it,  and  each 
one  bows  down  to  the  goddess  who  conmiands  it. 

'  It  is  so  expensive  staying  in  the  city,'  was  an  e]q>ression  I  had  often 
heard,  and  I  soon  found  how  true  it  was,  and  learned  also,  that  one 
great  reason  is  that  there  is  so  much  necessary  for  di^lay  there  is  little 
left  for  comfort.     There  was  no  provisicm  for  the  coughs,  the  colds,  the 
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head-aches  or  heart-aches  of  her  friends  in  the  store-house  of  my  aunt. 
There  was  no  medicine^^hest,  or  shelf  with  row  of  labelled  bottles,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  there  was  not  a  grain  of  sympathy  in  her  bosom,  and 
if  there  had  ever  been  a  drop  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  it  had 
long  ago  been  turned  to  something  worse  than  bitterness. 

'  Have  you  a  head-ache,  and  would  you  like  a  little  camphor  ? '  You 
can  get  the  gum  at  the  druggist's  and  the  alcohol  at  the  liquor-store, 
'  round  the  comer,'  and  when  it  has  stood  three  or  four  days  it  will  be 
fit  for  use,  and  by  that  time,  very  likely  you  will  not  again  want  it. 

'  Have  you  a  cold,  and  would  you  like  a  little  of  the  nice  herb  drink 
that  never  failed  to  cure  you  at  home  ?  '  The  servant  can  run  out  and 
get  you  a  paper  for  two  shillings.  A  penny's  worth  is  all  you  need, 
but  there  are  no  such  quantities  in  this  great  mart. 

It  is  indeed  expensive  living  in  the  city.  How  much  it  costs  to  dress, 
80  that  one  is  presentable  among  one's  fashionable  friends.  What  a 
quantity  of  embroideries  are  soiled  every  week,  and  what  a  bill  the 
laundress  makes  out ;  for  to  have  washing  done  in  the  house  is  not  one 
of  the  privileges  accorded  to  a  guest  Servants  do  not  like  it  to  have 
extra  washing,  and  to  be  at  extra  trouble  to  entertain  people  is  no  part 
of  modem  hospitality.  In  the  country  it  is  difierent.  We  have  all  our 
food  and  .raiment  free  of  expense ;  we  have  carriages  and  horses,  but  it 
costs  nothing  to  buy  or  keep  them.  The  grain  grows  in  the  fields 
*  without  money  and  without  price.'  We  have  no  servants,  so  of  course 
we  do  not  have  to  pay  them.  We  do  our  own  work  and  waiting,  but 
sorely  it  is  no  labor,  at  least  our  gentility  is  not  afiected  by  it.  City 
fiiends  come  and  stay  days  and  weeks,  and  imagine  they  are  doing  us  a 
favor,  but  every  thing  costs  so  much  in  the  city  that  these  same  friends 
can  scarcely  be  invited  to  dine  in  retum  for  the  cordial  hospitality  that 
was  bestowed  without  a  look  or  word  that  reminded  them  they  were 
either  expense  or  trouble. 

Cold,  stately,  and  formal,  heartless,  vulgar  splendor  !  These  were  the 
expressions  that  escaped  my  lips  as  I  strolled  about  the  gorgeous  apart- 
ments at  my  Uncle  Gideon's.  Even  the  very  fire  seemed  to  chill  one, 
and  the  brilliant  reflectors  to  cast  upon  one  cold,  dark  shadows  that 
lay  like  clods  upon  the  heart.  Every  thing  was  done  with  the  precision 
of  clock  work ;  the  breakfast-bell  rang,  the  dinner-bell  rang,  and  the 
tea-bell  rang  at  an  invariable  moment,  and  all  was  cheerless  as  a  felon's 
meal  Like  my  Lady  Dedlock's  house, '  it  was  a  fairy  land  to  visit, 
but  a  desert  to  live  in.' 

And  was  there  no  thought  of  higher  or  better  things,  with  all  this 
pomp  and  show  ?  Oh !  yes.  The  church  had  no  more  meekly-bowing 
devotees,  and  no  more  munificent  patrons.  Just  witness  the  Sunday 
morning  preparations  for  the  house  of  God.  It  is  the  family  only  who 
deserve  the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath,  evidently,  was  not  made  for  ser- 
Tants.  They  are  busy  with  breakfast ;  more  busy  with  dinner,  which 
is  a  genuine  Sunday  dinner,  far  more  elaborate  than  any  other  day,  and 
the  dressing  is  more  elaborate  than  for  any  other  occasion,  except  a  ball 
The  Sabbath  hat  and  Sabbath  cloak  are  of  richer  and  more  costly  ma- 
terial. The  driver  and  the  footman  spend  a  longer  time  in  furbishing 
the  horses  and  carriage  to  stand  before  the  church  door,  and  there  is  an 
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appearance  all  abound  the  house  of  festivity  and  celebration.  When  all 
things  are  ready,  we  moYO  off  with  something  of  the  grandeur  of  a 
cavalcade.  Does  not  every  body  stare  when  we  walk  through  the  aisle  ? 
What  a  sin  it  would  be  to  stay  away  firom  church !  What  a  wicked 
thing  it  is  not  to  support  the  Gospel !  Look  around :  Christ  said  '  the 
poor  shall  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.'  I  wonder  where  they 
are  to  assemble  in  order  to  hear  it  ?  and  whose  office  it  is  to  preach  it 
to  them?  There  are  certainly  none  of  them  here.  The  minister 
adapts  his  sermon  to  the  consciences  and  especially  to  the  purses  of  hii 
hearers.  Nobody  is  startled,  nobody  is  ottended,  nobody  is  aroused. 
Oan  it  possibly  be  a  sermon  unto  edification  I  Every  thing  is  done  widi 
the  stateliness  and  solemnity  of  a  court  parade,  and  when  the  cere- 
monies are  over  we.  go  home.  The  dinner  is  ready  to  refresh  us,  and 
there  are  two  or  three  gentlemen  to  dine. 

'  We  had  a  most  excellent  discourse,'  is  remarked  by  one,  while  his 
eyes  seem  to  be  engrossed  by  the  excellent  dinner ;  and  '  The  Doctor 
was  himself  to-day,'  remarks  another,  and  '  The  church  was  well  filled, 
chimes  a  third,  and  neither  word  nor  doctrine  receives  Osirther  comment ; 
but  Mrs.  B.'s  carriage  and  Mrs.  D.'s  feathers  are  thoroughly  discussed. 
The  adernoon  is  spent  in  sleeping,  and  the  evening  at  the  prayer4neet- 
ing ;  and  one  Sunday  is  like  every  other,  and  all  weeks  the  same. 

What  conception  had  my  Aunt  Dolly  of  the  *  holy  duties  of  woman- 
hood,' may  easily  be  inferred ;  but  to  answer  would  require  a  book,  at 
least  a  chapter,  and  when  it  is  written,  it  will  be  the  history  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  on  whom  the  '  holy '  duties  of  womanhood  devolve. 


THB    SAND. 


BT   R.    B.    WILDMAir. 


How  pleasant  H  Is  to  wander  bftck 

O'er  memory's  fUfy-land, 
To  dsvs  when  I  a  '  bare-foot  boy/ 

Blade  *  foot-prints  In  the  sand :  * 

To  dSys  when  childhood's  gnerdon-wreAth 
Br  pleasnre's  gale  was  fiinned ; 

To  davs  when  !«  with  mimio-ploagb, 
Made  Airrows  in  the  sand : 

To  dajrs  when  I  and  Bust  mst 

Upon  the  sea-girt  strand ; 
An4  we  Towed  love,  b«neatii  the  stait, 

And  wrote  oar  names  in  sand. 

Danimry^  {Conn.) 


Bat  oh  I  the  change,  to  me  how  sad. 
When  Tiini  lifts  an  his  hand, 

To  see  him  turn  his  boar-glass, 
And  sift  the  fiital  sand ! 

For  sach,  I  know,  my  fkto  most  bs^ 
That  DB4TH  will  barst  the  band ; 

And  I,  too  soon,  be  called  to  ooant 
My  life's  last  grain  of  sand  I 

Then  may  I  stody  well  the  text, 
To  meet  the  stem  demand ; 

And  read  with  less  dlstrast  and  fSsar, 
The  langaage  of  the  saod. 
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Cartoarilon's    jfeast. 


BT       B.     H. 


*  Loin>  Joy  Id  tke  ball, 
Tbere  was  the  sound  of  Um  harp, 
Bweet  sang  the  barda/—  Bkowult. 

'And  there  was  monntiiig  In  hot  baste.*  —  ^tsok. 


'T  WAS  night: 
In  Oabwallon's  rojal  hall 
Were  sounds  of  joyous  festiyal: 
From  the  smitten  cord  was  poured  along 
The  burden  of  the  bard's  wild  song ; 
The  song  that  in  rude  numbers  told 
The  valorous  feats  of  warriors  old, 
Then  happy  in  the  halls  of  Thob, 
Waging  there  celestial  war, 
Or  quaffing  with  shouts  of  skoal  I  skoal  I 
The  golden  mead  from  the  o'erflowing  bowl 
But  hark  1  amid  this  joyous  din 
Another  sound  breaks  sudden  in ; 
'Tis  the  dull  echo  of  trampling  feet 
Tia  a  galloping  charger's  measured  beat 
On,  on  it  came,  with  fhrious  speed ; 
Down  leaped  the  rider  from  his  steed ; 
And  upward  through  th&  festal  hall, 
He  strode  amid  the  revellers  all ; 
Then  paused,  and,  gasping,  only  cried, 
'The  Roman  comes! '  and  sunk  and  died. 

Down  fell  the  sounding  harp. 
And  down  the  half-dnoned  goblet  fell ; 
Wild  to  the  ringing  rafters  rose^ 
The  H)ud,  reechoing  yell: 
*  To  arms !  the  foe !  they  come,  they  come  1 
The  triremes  of  all-grasping  Rome. 
Lift  the  bended  bow  on  high,* 
Pour  on  the  winds  the  wild  war-cry ; 
Roman  widows,  through  long,  long  years. 
Shall  reH»unt  with  many  tears, 
How  Briions,  like  an  avalanche,  rushed 
Oii  the  glittering  ranks  of  the  foe  they  crushed.* 
Flashed  from  its  sheath  the  gleaming  steel ; 
Loud  rose  the  war-trump's  danging  peal ; 
Steeds  were  joined  to  the  battle-car; 
Armed  hands  were  raised  to  Thob  ; 
Then,  forth  to  guard  Britannia's  coasts^ 
Poured  her  sons'  embattled  hosta. 


£u<(m,  <Pa^)  1868. 


•  It  ts  siq>po6ed  that  war  was  andently  proclafaned  la  Britain  by  iCDdlDf  mcanf  rrt  tbrooitb 
tba  kadr  «ra  bearing  a  bended  bow. 
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MY      FIRST      DUEL. 

'  Father,  Mr.  C was  talking  to-day  about  old  college  times, 

when  he  and  you  were  students  together  at  M University,  in  the 

North,  and  in  the  course  of  hia  conversation,  spoke  of  a  duel  which 
you  and  a  friend  of  yours  fought  while  there.  How  was  it  ?  What 
was  the  cause  ?     Tell  me,  won't  you  ?  ' 

*  Well,  my  boy,  it  was  one  of  those  affairs  of  honor,  as  they  are  now 
called,  which  I  thought  a  brave  and  chivalrous  thing  to  enter  into,  and 
for  which  I  am  now  heartily  ashamed.  However,  I  will  relate  it  to  you, 
and  bid  you  be  careful  lest  you  fall  into  as  dire  and  unnecessary  a 
snare  as  I,  from  the  impulse  of  my  over-quick  temper  and  revengeful 
spirit,  became  entangled.  Mother,  do  you  wish  to  hear  it  ?  '  This  was 
addressed  to  my  wife,  a  clear,  blue-eyed  dame,  now  looking  with  eyes  of 
strange  alarm  on  me  and  her  boy,  this  having  been  the  first  time  she 
had  ever,  during  the  course  of  our  married  life,  even  dreamed  of  such 
an  adventure  of  her  husband's. 

*  Oh  !  yes.    I  should  like  to  know  something  of  that  myself. ' 

'  Well,  then,  here  it  is.     Twenty  years  ago  saw  me  a  member  of  the 

Freshman  class  at  M University,  a  careless,  reckless,  fearless  boy 

of  sixteen.  My  father,  God  bless  him  !  presented  me,  when  I  lefl  hi^ 
roof-tree  in  Florida,  in  order  to  amuse  myself,  in  my  leisure  hours, 
fearing  I  might  over- work  myself  if  I  had  no  inducement  otherwise, 
with  a  fine  light  rifle,  a  suit  of  Indian-dressed  deer-skin,  powder,  and 
bullet-pouch,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  large,  magnificently-made  dog,  which 
he  had  brought  home  with  him  from  Ireland,  whither  he  had  been  a 
year  or  two  before.  This  hound  was  of  a  mouse-color,  with  a  fine  fox 
nose,  long  slim  legs,  and  stood  nearly  fi)ur  feet  high.  His  eyes  were 
never  still,  always  watching  some  object,  even  at  his  meals  ;  and  as  to 
his  general  reputation  among  the  fellows,  he  could  out-run,  outnscent, 
out-bay  any  dog,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  M  .     Satan  was  the 

name  he  bore  at  home,  and  for  old  remembrances  this  diabolical  name 
followed  him  wherever  he  went.  Among  the  members  of  the  unac- 
knowledged secret   and  sporting  club,  to  which  I  belonged,  yclept 

*  The  Provisional  Government,*  was  George  E ,  a  rather  fast  and 

unscrupulous  sportsman,  whose  whole  time  was  spent,  instead  of  at  his 
books,  as  it  should  have  been,  coursing  the  woods,  and  dealing  destruc- 
tion upon  all  game,  of  whatever  quality,  that  crossed  his  hunting  path. 
To  him  as  a  leader,  I  could  ."have  bowed  in  submissive  homage  ;  but  as  a 
shot,  with  rifle  or  pistol,  I  acknowledged  no  superior  at  that  time,  for  I 
was  then  a  perfect  marksman.  Strange  feats  I  could  tell  you,  as  to 
my  aim  and  general  prowess,  but  they  have  no  connection  with  the 
present  relation. 

*  One  Saturday  morning,  George  came  to  me  and  said :  *  Well,  Jim, 
there  has  been  a  fine  fall  of  snow  last  evening,  and  the  rabbits  and 
squirrels  will  be  plentiful  this  morning  :  shall  we  try  the  woods  ? ' 

'  I  gave  him  no  answer  for  a  moment,  and  he  resumed  :  '  If  you  do 
not  wish  to  go,  I  vdll  take  Satan,  and  go  alone.' 
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^  Now  Satan  had  a  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  us,  as  to 
who  was  his  master  :  George  assuming  as  much  control  over  him  as  I 
did  myself,  and  the  dog  would  follow  him  with  as  little  persuasion  as 
he  would  me. 

•*Well,  George,  wait  a  moment  till  I  dress  myself,  and  I  will 
accompany  you.* 

'  I  went  to  my  room,  equipped,  and  started  out,  rifle  on  shoulder,  for 
the  piney  woods. 

•  I  forgot  to  tell  you  in  my  preamble  that  George's  father  was  one  of 
the  Professors  in  the  University,  and  that  in  college  honor,  George  out- 
ranked me.  The  house  he  lived  in  was  situated  within  the  college- 
grounds,  and  immediately  behind  the  boundary  of  the  same,  the  woods 
commenced  thick  and  uncleared.  It  was  the  season  when  the  farmers 
gathered,  in  pails  and  buckets,  the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple,  and  boiled 
the  saccharine  juice  until  the  comment  sugar  was  obtained.  It  was  a 
favorite  amusement  of  ours  to  go  to  the  sugar-camps  far  away  in  the 
woods,  and  sit  around  the  big  fires,  and  listen  to  the  jokes  of  the  boilers, 
and  taste  the  steaming  syrup.  It  had  been  our  custom  every  day  to  go 
at  the  evening  gloaming,  and  stay  till  late  at  night,  smoking  our  short 
pipes,  and  drmkmg  our  *  Old  Rye '  out  of  a  leaf  noggin ;  and  we  never 
thought  ourselves  ^  from  home,  until  we  had  left  the  sugar-boilings 
four  or  five  miles  behind. 

*  Distant  about  four  miles  from  our  domicil  waB  the  largest  and  most 
complete  sugar-camp  in  the  country.  Toward  this  we  noy  bent  our 
steps.  Satan  coursed  ^  before,  racing  here  and  there,  sometimes 
starting  a  deer  or  rabbit,  which  we  endeavored  to  kill  and  bag  with 
varied  success,  while  on  he  went,  yelling  and  scouting,  as  if  all  were 
but  play  to  him.  Leisurely  we  followed,  often  excited  by  the  break  of  a 
deer  across  our  path,  but  never  varying  from  our  accustomed  track, 
save  to  pick  up  our  game.  About  noon  we  reached  the  camp,  and 
around  the  fire  made  in  the  snow,  and  composed  of  combustible  sub- 
stances of  every  description,  we  found  our  old  cronies,  the  sugar-boilers, 
and  were  heartily  welcomed,  as  just '  in  pudding  time.'  There  in  the 
snow,  some  half-dozen  yards  from  the  fire,  they  were  sitting  upon 
branches  and  logs,  eating  their  noon-day  meal.  "We  were,  of  course, 
invited  to  partake,  and  quickly  disposing  of  our  rifles,  accoutrements, 
and  game,  fell  to  work  in  right  hungry  and  masterly  style,  and  did  our 
duty,  with  the  best  among  them,  our  long  march  having  sharpened  our 
already  gnawing  appetites.  Satan  received  as  much  of  welcome  as 
his  masters,  and  was  regaled  with  his  share,  never  scrupling  to  take  his 
bit  from  one  more  than  another.  Conversation  now  turned  upon  the 
state  of  the  woods,  and  the  quantity  of  game,  and  where  it  were  best 
found,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity.  Thb  camp  was  honored  with  the 
cognomen  of  *  The  Eagle's  Nest,'  it  being  the  top-most  eyrie  in  a  long 
range  of  hills,  which  stretched  toward  the  eastward  from  us,  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  and  on  various  occasions  the  great  bald  eagles, 
illustrious  emblems  of  the  liberty  of  our  country,  had  made  it  a  conse- 
crated spot  whereon  to  build  their  enormous  nests.  Still  on  the  height 
in  the  fissures,  betwixt  two  great  rocks,  could  be  found  mosses  and 
twigs,  remnants  of  the  last  resting-place  of  these  gigantic  birds.     Many 
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a  shot  had  George  and  I  had  at  one  of  these  feathered  aristocrats,  from 
the  very  spot  on  which  we  now  stood,  and  although  marksmen  of 
superior  ability,  yet  neither  had  been  able  to  oblige  one  of  them  to 
stoop  from  his  high  flight  We  were  told  game  had  been  seen  that 
very  morning,  making  a  range  toward  another  track  of  highland,  some 
five  miles  distant,  and  that,  without  doubts  we  should  finid  straggling 
parties  of  deer  between  our  present  stand  and  the  'Toad  Hollow,' 
another  valley  between  the  hills,  far  away  to  the  east.  We  soon 
finished  our  chat,  and  started  on  the  trail,  Satan  as  usual  leading  the 
way.  After  a  few  hundred  yards  had  been  passed,  and  Satan  had  been 
lost  sight  of  fi)r  some  time,  we  were  astonished  by  hearing  fiur  ahead 
the  loud  baying  of  the  dog,  yelling  in  such  a  manner  that  we  were  con- 
vinced game  must  have  been  started,  and  that  of  a  superior  quality  to 
what  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  following.  On  we  went,  ust  as  we 
could  clear  a  track  through  the  xmder-buc^,  stealing  along  stilly  and 
slyly,  for  fear  of  rousing  some  hidden  partridge  or  timid  rabit,  before 
we  were  near  enough  to  draw  the  bead  upon  diem.  On,  however,  we 
went,  swiftly  and  surely,  nearing  faster  uid  faster  the  hound's  cry,  and 
the  yell  ringing  clearer  and  slmller  through  the  frozen  air,  vibrated 
against  the  hill-side,  and  echoed  far  away.  Just  as  we  reached 
within  a  few  feet  of  our  canine  friend,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
motionless,  save  as  to  baying,  we  distinctly  heard  a  rustling  in  the 
bushes,  and  saw  the  fiery  eyes,  and  blbck  shaggy  nozzle  of  a  young 
black  bear.  Frightened  I  admit  I  was,  and  sprang  back  a  few  feet 
upon  the  first  sight,  but  the  manly  firmness  (£  George  reassured  me, 
and  I  retraced  my  steps.  He  very  coolly  raisecHiis  rifle  to  his  shoulder, 
and,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  from  the  direction  of  his  aim,. he  pointed 
directly  between  the  beast's  eyes,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  I  at  the 
same  moment  stilled  the  dog,  and  waited  to  see  the  eflect  of  the  shot,  in> 
tending  to  put  in  my  bullet,  if  his  had  proved  ineflectual  or  insufiScient. 
But '  man  proposes,'  etc. ;  before  I  could  bring  my  rifle  to  mv  shoul- 
der the  bear  had  disappeared,  and  his  tramp,  as  he  crunched  me  dead 
branches  under  the  snow,  could  be  distincUy  heard  fast  receding  firom 
his  former  hiding-place,  while  the  baying  of  the  dog,  in  frdl  chase,  rever- 
brated  through l]^e  gorges  as  if  miles  away.  Ofl*  westarted,  the  dog  still 
leading  us,  and  on  we  travelled,  till  night  brought  us  to  a  halt,  wearied, 
hungry,  and  unsuccessful.  Satan  was  where  we  knew  not ;  still  ring- 
ing at  intervals  far  off*  to  the  north,  could  be  heard  his  ydl,  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  as  we  listened.  I  put  my  dog-call  in  my  mouth,  and 
blew  the  usual  blast  for  him  to  return,  but  he  came  not.  Cold,  wet, 
and  chilled,  we  turned  us  back,  resolving  in  our  minds  t6  sleep  at  the 
camp  all  night,  and  go  home  in  the  morning.  In  an  hour  we  had 
reached  the  high  ground,  and  could  see  plainly  the  red  light  of  the 
sugar-fire,  looming  up  clearly  and  plainly  in  the  frosty  air,  coloring  the 
fleeting  snow-clouds  with  a  yellow  glare .  Trudging  along  with  as  much 
celerity  as  possible,  we  made  from  the  woods,  striking  a  direct  track 
to  the  clearing,  which,  after  having  fallen  in  the  snow  a  hundred 
times,  and  almost  barely  escaping  rolling  down  the  innumerable  preci- 
pices, which  we  were  obliged  to  pass,  we  reached,  after  the  boilers  had 
devoured  their  supper.     No  supper  I     This  was  a  new  inducement  for 
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anger,  and  onr  feelings  at  our  poor  success  were  not  the  most  gracious 
and  enviable.  We  concluded  to  return  home,  supperless  and  tired  as 
we  were,  and  waited  only  for  the  rising  of  the  moon  to  start.  During 
our  detention  here,  who  should  come  stalking  into  our  midst,  with  his 
ears  scratched^  his  hide  barked,  his  hair  discolored  and  bloody,  but  our 
infernal  firiend,  Master  Satan  ?  By  all  appearances  he  had  indiscreetly 
introduced  himself  to  our  other  black  friend,  the  bear,  and  some  not 
over-amicable  personal  endearments  had  been  exchanged  between 
them,  from  the  efiecte  of  which  Satan  had  hurriedly  returned  to  us  in 
the  unseemly  state  he  now  presented.  One  ear  lopped  rather  heavily 
to  one  side,  scratched  and  bleeding,  the  flesh  almost  cut  through,  while 
the  other  still  retained  the  old,  fashionably-foppish  erectness,  customary  to 
his  aristocratic  lineage.  His  tail,  carried  on  ordinary  occasions  stretched 
out  while  running  to  its  straightest  tension,  or  curled  gracefully  over  his 
sleek  and  shining  back,  was  now  drooped  to  the  groimd,  and  hung,  as  if  in 
shame,  between  his  legs.  Various  were  the  speculations  of  the  assembled 
group,  as  to  the  flnsd  destination  of  our  wounded  but  still  untamed 
adversary,  and  many  were  the  places,  notorious  for  their  wildness  and 
difficult  approach,  named  as  the  final  retreat  and  cover  of  the  foe. 
These  conjectures,  although  they  inspired  us  with  the  hope  of  once 
again  meeting  with  the  brute,  and  exchanging  compliments.with  him, 
were  little  adapted  to  cool  our  feverish  blood,  now  aggravated  by  the 
taunts  of  some  of  the  by-standers,  and  by  a  raging  appetite  and  de- 
pressing weariness.  The  moon  having  now  attained  a  height  at  which 
it  cast  her  rays  over  the  tree-tops,  and  lit  up  the  forest  with  her  silvery 
beams,  simultaneously  we  both  arose,  determined  to  make  home  before 
we  starved  to  death,  or  became  too  fretful  to  be  agreeable. 

Tramp,  tramp  !— crunch,  crunch  ! — we  paced  it  over  the  now  crispy 
snow,  which,  during  the  day,  had  thawed  slightly,  and  now,  since  night 
had  set  in,  had  frozen,  till  a  crust  covered  the  whole  expanse  of  ground, 
breaking  creakingly  underneath  our  feet.  On  we  walked,  unconscious 
of  the  presence  of  each  other,  busied  only  with  our  own  melancholy 
thoughts,  and  desiring  neither  to  converse  nor  to  listen  to  converfeation. 
The  moon  shone  clearly  above  us,  and  every  object  was  as  distinct  to 
the  eye  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  noon-day.  George  was 
walking  a  rod  or  two  behind  me,  and  at  intervals  would  increase  the 
distance,  as  he  lagged  behind,  to  five  or  six.  Satan  walked  silently, 
majestically,  and  as  if  tired,  in  George's  rear,  and  like  a  well-bred 
hound  as  he  was,  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  masters.  Thus  we  strode 
•  along,  until  within  a  hundred  rods  of  the  house,  and  then,  by  some  un- 
accountable circumstance,  Satan  intruded  his  nose,  and  then  a  good 
part  of  his  body,  between  the  legs  of  the  already  irritated  George,  and 
naturally  enough,  down  came  the  butt  of  the  rifle  upon  his  devoted 
■head.  My  attention  was  attracted  toward  the  now  picturesque  group, 
fiom  hearing  the  long,  loud  yell  of  pain  which  Satan  uttered  at  the 
rebuke,  thereby  frightening  me,  and  disturbing  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  I  turned  to  see  the  cause,  and  heard  George  curse  the  dog, 
threatemng  at  the  same  time,  to  shoot  him  if  again  so  awkward.  He 
was  now  some  distance  behind  me,  and  picking  up  a  piece  of  the  frozen 
crust,  I  demanded  why  he  struck  the  hound,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
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him  if  he  did  so  again,  at  the  same  moment  flinging  the  ice  at  his  head, 
which  unfortunately  strack  him.  He  bowed  his  head  when  he  felt  the 
blow,  hut  the  liext  moment  I  saw  him  bring  his  rifle  hurriedly  to  his 
shoulder  and  draw  the  hammer  back.  I  sprang  for  a  stump  near  by, 
but  before  I  reached  it,  I  felt  in  my  right  side  a  sharp,  cutting  pain,  as 
if  a  red-hot  iron  was  scorching  my  vitals.  Down  I  fell,  full  length  on 
the  snow,  and  for  a  moment  all  was  dark  and  bloody  before  my  eyes. 
I  now  felt  the  warm  blood  oozing  gush  by  gush  out  of  the  wound  made 
by  the  ball.  At  that  moment,  no  thought  of  death  or  dying  croBsed 
my  mind :  all  my  eneigies,  all  my  thoughts,  all  my  mind,  were  bent  on 
the  means  to  revenge  myself  I  had  no  faults  at  that  time :  all  I  seemed 
to  remember  was  Uie  cowardly  advantage  taken  of  me  by  my  Jriend 
George  I  Avenge,  avenge  it!  seemed  searing  my  brain :  these  words 
seemed  burning  into  my  very  life-blood,  seemed  cutting  my  every  nerve 
and  urging  me  to  action.  Presently  this  blinding  fit  passed  ofl*,  but  the 
desire  for  revenge  still  hung  round  me  with  feariul  tenaciousness. 
Satan,  nearly  wild  with  excitement,  always  jumping  in  advance  at  the 
report  of  the  rifles,  was  flying  hither  and  thither  around  me,  smelling 
at  my  side,  and  rubbing  his  cold  nose  against  my  face,  appearing  to 
know  and  understand  the  hurt  I  had  sustained,  and  seemingly  endeaviMr- 
ing  to  evince  the  most  perfect  disapproval  of  the  act  I  had  fallen 
near  the  stump,  behind  which  I  had  at  first  endeavored  to  find  shelter ; 
and  raising  myself  to  my  feet,  although  the  eflbrt  gave  me  the  most 
intense  pain,  I  staggered  on  to  an  immense  decaying  log  near  by,  falling 
upon  it  as  soon  as  having  reached  it.  Down  behind  this  I  lay  for  a 
few  seconds,  in  the  most  feeble  state,  my  whole  system  racked  wrth  the 
most  excrutiating  anguish ;  and,  with  a  powerful  eflbrt  of  the  will,  at 
length  raised  myself  to  my  knees,  and  levelled  my  rifle  across  the  log. 
I  now  looked  around  for  George.  For  a  few  moments  every  object, 
snow,  trees,  stumps,  and  sky,  all  seemed  revolving  about  me,  and  I  sup- 
posed myself  drowning,  or  rather  swimming  in  an  ice-ocean.  The  moon 
still  shone  brightly,  and  the  woods  were  clearer  than  be£)re  to  my  ex- 
cited fancies.  I  looked,  after  the  dizziness  had  passed,  for  severid  se- 
conds for  George  uselessly,  but  when  1  had  become  more  composed,  al- 
though still  in  great  agony  firom  the  efiect  of  my  wound,  I  just  saw  his 
shadow  on  the  snow,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from  my  position,  and  there 
I  determined  to  wait  his  first  motion  and  then  send  a  bullet  through 
his  heart  or  head.  While  waiting  thus  I  debated  with  myself  whether 
to  aim  for  the  breast  or  eyes.  My  determination  was  at  last  formed, 
and  I  mentally  concluded  to  direct  my  rifle  at  his  head  and  kill  him 
dead,  so  dead  in  fact,  that  he  never  could  explain  the  cause  or  manner. 
Thus  I  lay  deliberately  plotting  a  murder,  the  fear  of  God,  or  what 
should  come  after,  never  once  entering  my  mind.  Thus  I  reasoned  : 
he  had  shot  me  in  a  moment  of  passion,  he  should  therefore  be  sub- 
jected to  all  the  afl;er-consequences  which  necessarily  follow  such  an 
act  That  the  ball  had  entered  my  right  side,  glanced  ofl*  against  my 
lowest  rib,  and  cut  through  my  liver,  I  was  convinced,  and  now,  upon 
reflection,  I  stood  a  fair,  almost  certain  chance,  of  going  upon  the  long, 
unceasing  journey  upon  which  I  had  now  fully  resolved  he  should  bear 
me  company,  ay,  and  lead  the  way,  too.  '  God  only  knows  firom  whom 
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I  inherited  such  fiendish  passions,  such  damning  hate  and  bitter  ani- 
mosity toward  any  who  had  injured  me  but  these  thoughts  all  coursed 
through  my  brain,  and  instead  of  stilling  the  fever  which  was  now 
fast  heating  my  blood  and  aggravating  my  bitter  passions,  seemed  fur- 
ther irritating  all  the  worse  feelings  more  and  more.  It  seemed  an  age 
I  waited,  but  firm  to  death,  I  neither  spoke  nor  cried,  although  my  suf- 
ferings were  indescribable.  At  length  I  just  saw  the  upper  part  of 
George's  body  bent  around  the  stump,  and  then  I  drew  back  the  ham- 
mer of  the  rifle,  and  drawing  the  butt  to  my  shoulder  as  best  I  could 
in  my  uneasy  position,  I  prepared  to  aim.  Up  he  rose  quick  and  sud- 
denly, and  the  moment  he  did  so,  my  finger  drew  back  the  trigger  and 
sent  the  ball  whizzing  toward  his  hesid.  This  last  efibrt  cost  me  all 
my  strength,  and  falling  back  on  the  snow,  my  ears,  heart,  and  very 
soul  were  pierced  through  and  through  by  the  most  horrid  scream  of 
pain  I  ever  heard,  and  Sien  all  sense  vanished  from  my  mind,  all  light 
from  my  eyes,  all  feeling  from  my  body,  and  I  seemed  as  dead.  I  had 
fainted. 

*  One  morning  I  awoke,  as  from  a  horrid  dream,  and  remembering 
nothing  of  the  occurrences  before  narrated,  I  attempted  to  raise  my 
hand  to  my  head,  which  was  now  aching  badly,  when  I  discovered  I 
possessed  not  the  least  power  of  motion  and  could  speak  no  word  above 
a  whisper.  I  made  a  slight  ejaculation,  and  before  the  word  was  con- 
cluded, George  was  standing  beside  my  bed,  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks,  and  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  his  head.  '  God  be  thanked, 
Jim,  you  are  yourself  again,'  said  he  as  soon  as  he  discovered  I  was 
s^isible  of  his  presence,  which  I  could  only  assure  him  of  by  a  ghastly 
smile,  being  too  weak  to  speak  a  word. 

*  *  Do  you  know  how  long  you  have  been  sick  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  I  replied  with  my  eyes  in  the  negative,  and  he  continued : 

'  *  You  have  been  subjected  to  all  this  pain  and  trouble  by  my  infernal 
hot  temper,  and  it  is  now  six  weeks  agone  since  I  drew  the  bead  on 
you.  Your  shot  struck  me  on  the  collar-bone  and  slivered  it  as  if  it 
had  been  paper.  1  fell  on  the  snow,  and  after  lying  for  a  short  time,  I 
crawled  down  to  the  house  and  alarmed  the  inmates  by  my  tale.  Satan 
had  been  before  me  ;  he  had  yelled,  and  barked,  and  scratched  at  the 
doors  until  he  gained  admission,  and  then  had  set  up  the  most  dismal 
howling,  running  back  and  forth  from  thfe  room  to  the  outer  door,  to  the 
astonishment  and  surprise  of  all.  They  had  heard  the  shots,  and  sup- 
posed them  to  be  the  mere  annunciators  of  our  near  approach,  it  having 
been  our  custom  to  fire  just  before  reaching  the  house,  you  know,  and 
they  thought  no  more  of  it,  imtil  our  long  delay  frightened  them,  and 
Uiey  were  just  coming  to  look  for  us  as  I  gained  the  doorway.  They 
immediately  sought  after  you,  and  when  found  you  were  brought  here, 
famting  and  perfectly  insensible.  The  doctor  was  instantly  sent  for, 
the  bullet  extracted,  and  morning  discovered  you  perfectly  prostrated 
with  a  violent  brain-fever.  Do  n't  touch  your  head,  it  has  been  shaved 
and  now  has  no  hair  on  it  longer  than  a  pin.  You  must  be  very  quiet 
and  make  no  exertion  to  move,  the  doctor  says,  and  you  will  soon  be 
up  and  around.     Satan  has  entirely  recovered,  and  *  Here,  Satan,  come 
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and  Bee  your  master/  he  called  the  dog,  who  had  been  lying  watching 
us  during  the  whole  conversation,  seemingly  understanding  the  whole, 
and  as  much  interested  as  either  of  us.  With  a  leap  like  a  deer  he 
sprang  with  his  fore-paws  upon  the  bed  and  saluted  me  with  a  joyful 
cry,  as  he  saw  I  recc^nized  and  took  notioe  of  him,  and  then,  in  fond 
submission,  commenced  to  lick  my  face  and  hands.  He  seemed  almost 
crazy  with  delight,  and  George  was  obliged  to  drag  him  forcibly  away 
from  me,  in  order  to  keep  him  from  smothering  me,  in  his  joy. 

*  *  Can  you  ever,  will  you  forgive  my  hasty  act  of  hateful  passion  ?  * 
said  George,  the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes  afresh  and  falling  upon 
my  hand,  which  he  had  now  imprisoned  between  his  own ;  '  God  knows 
I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing  when  I  pulled  the  trigger  of  my  rifle, 
and  I  have  repented  in  bitterness  of  the  act  night  and  day,  and  prayed 
and  cursed  myself  for  this  devil's  work.  Jim,  I  will  watch  you,  stay 
near  you,  be  your  friend,  any  thing  for  you,  if  you  will  but  say  you  for- 
give me.' 

'  I  could  not  speak,  the  big  tears  of  pity  and  auction  for  him  who  had 
always  been  my  friend,  were  filling  my  eyes  and  wetting  my  pillow, 
and  my  feelings  of  remorse  for  the  part  I  had  enacted  in  this  nearly 
&tal  drama,  were  choking  me,  and  the  thoughts  of  all  the  kind  and 
loving  instances  of  friendship  George  had  always  shown  me  were  ex- 
citing my  brain  and  heart  in  such  a  maimer  that  it  was  providential  I 
did  not  relapse,  nearly  driven,  as  I  was,  raving  mad  again,  and  no 
word  could  I  have  spoken  to  soothe  his  anguish  had  his  life  been  at 
stake.  I  tried  to  say,  *  Tes,  George,  I  do  forgive  you,  indeed  I  do,'  but 
the  words  stuck  in  my  throat,  and  my  only  reply  "was  a  faint  pressure 
of  lus  hands,  of  which  he  easily  interpreted  the  meaniDg.  Just  then 
the  doctor  entered  the  room,  and  to  my  enfeebled  ideas  at  the  time, 
rather  rudely  reproached  George  for  so  exciting  me,  as  weak  as  I  at  the 
time  was  and  just  sane.  This  was  the  last  time  we  ever  spoke  of  the 
matter,  by  mutual  agreement.  Six  months  I  lay,  however,  between 
life  and  death,  George  my  only  attendant,  (for  he  would  permit  no  one 
to  wait  upon  me  but  himself,  and  I  desired  no  better  nurse,)  always 
near  me.  Gradually  my  strength  returned,  and  then  he  strove  to  enter- 
tain me  by  reading  to  me  firom  my  favorite  authors,  or  else  c(Hnmuni- 
cating  to  me  the  news,  gathered  purposely,  of  all  the  village.  Slowly 
but  surely  I  progressed  toward  health,  and  at  last  was  permitted  to 
leave  my  room.  My  first  essay  was  by  riding  with  George,  who  drove 
me  with  care  and  anxiety  far  over  to  the  *  Eagle's-Nest.'  We  were 
better  firiends  than  ever,  adversity  had  drawn  a  band  around  our  hearts 

which  no  misfortune  could  sever ;  and  at  this  late  day  George.  C 

is  the  most  esteemed  and  dearest,  nearest,  and  most  confidential  friend 
your  father  possesses,  as  you  well  know.  I  learned  from  others  part  of 
what  I  have  told  you,  (for  he  never  spoke  of  his  attention,)  that  George, 
as  soon  as  his  broken  bone  had  been  re-set,  immediately  commenced  to 
nurse  me,  and  had  absolutely  watched  at  my  bed-side  day  and  night, 
until  my  final  recovery.  I  have  often  laughed  and  joked  with  him 
upon  our  many  old  tramps  together,  but  we  never  have  adverted,  or 
even  hinted,  to  the  bear-hunt  at  the  *  Eagle's-Nest,'  or  our  unfortunate 
return.     He  begged  me  to  give  him  Satan  when  I  left  M  ►^— ,  and 
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I  could  do  no  less  than  comply  with  his  wish ;  and  long  the  old  dog,  for 
he  IB  now  dead,  although  hut  a  short  time  since,  Hved  with  him,  track- 
ing the  deer  till  the^  were  all  exterminated,  and  then  degrading  him- 
self and  canine  family  hy  hunting  the  timid  rahhits  from  &e  woods  and 
precipices.  The  '  EagleVNest  *  is  now  a  cleared  farm,  and  the  spot  is 
sown  yearly  with  wheat  or  other  grain,  in  which  we  foolish  hoys  dis- 
graced our  humanity  and  indicated  our  precocious  sense  of  honor,  hy 
fighting  our  *  first  duel/  '  b. 


THE         PARTING 


BT     BORRBT     XBBVB. 


Though  all  the  golden  promise  of  a  heart, 
Flashed  with  quick-budding  jojs,  has  fallen  off 
In  withered  hopes,  as  sere  as  autumn-leaves : 
Though  memory,  like  an  ever-shifting  cloud 
Floating  before  me,  darkens  all  my  life; 
Shall  I  then  coldly  say,  *  Joy  cannot  live 
Within  this  work-day  world  of  toil  and  sin  ?  * 
Because  my  heart  is  dark,  is  there  no  sun  ? 

It  beams  upon  me  still :  that  summer  night, 

A  glittering  moonlight  on  a  sea  of  leaves, 
Beneath  whose  resdess,  rippling  tide  I  stood 
And  waited,  till  a  light  elastic  tread, 
A  silken  rustle,  and  the  languid  thrill 
Stirring  my  heart,  and  creeping  through  my  frame, 
Should  tell  me  that  my  heart's  beloved  was  near. 
A  stately  house,  amid  those  sentinel  trees, 
With  windows  opened  wide,  poured  waves  of  light, 
That  floated  out  upon  the  terrace-lawns, 
And  died  away  upon  the  surging  dark. 
A  soft  wind,  fluttering  on  uncertam  wings, 
Freighted  with  silvery-cadenced  laughter,  swept 
Through  all  the  leafy  alleys  of  the  park ; 
Thrilling  the  aspens  through  their  vibrant  stems, 
And  fainting  on  a  sward  idl  violet-sweet 
But  in  my  soul  a  mighty  sorrow  strove 
And  struggled  with  an  iron  will,  to  vent 
Its  pathos  through  expression,  that  my  heart 
Might  thus  g^w  lighter  of  its  weight  of  wo. 
For  strange  weird  voices  whispered  In  my  ear : 
'  Were  it  not  better  far  to  cast  away 
This  sin-stained,  blighted  thing  that  men  call  life ; 
Weret  it  not  rapture  now  to  lay  aside 
The  weary  weight  that  burdens  heart  and  brain, 
And  sink  fh)m  anguished  toil  to  rapturous  rest  ? 
What  though  within  the  cup  of  life  some  drops 
At©  tinctured  honey-sweet  —  the  bitter  lees 
Are  surely  there  —  the  gall  must  come  at  last* 
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Then  mocking  echoes  seemed  to  form  themselyes 
Into  articulate  sounds,  and  cry.  *  At  last  I  * 

0  sad  refrain  1  the  burden  of  my  grie( 
This  lovely,  trysting  hour,  was  the  last 

Her  parents  willed  it  so,  nor  knew  the  wfaOe 

8he  yielded  sweet  obedience,  how  sharp 

A  crown  of  thorns  they  pressed  upon  her  brow. 
At  length  she  came,  so  silently,  she  seemed 

A  spirit  standing  in  that  pallid  light; 

With  fair,  pale  &ce,  unfathooiable  eyes, 

Clouded  by  strange  experiences  of  pain, 

And  small,  sweet  mouth,  so  resolute  to  endure, 

That  all  the  wild  rebellion  of  my  heart 

Grew  dumb  with  love  before  her  as  she  stood. 

But  soon  the  anguish  of  those  bitter  words. 

That  sounded  ever  to  my  achbg  sense, 

That  deadly  arrow,  poisoned  with  *  the  last,* 

Killed  my  repose,  and  madly  then  I  cried : 
'  Shall  iron-handed  Duty  interpose  , 

To  snatch  the  treasure  of  our  love  away  ? 

Oh !  let  us  fly  where  speculating  wills 

And  mammon-loving  hearts  shall  have  no  power  I 

To  some  laur  land  that  poesy  has  crowned 

With  an  unfading  chaplet  of  romance. 

In  opal  hues  of  beauty,  blissfUl  days 

Shall  dawn  in  dewy  moms  of  wakening  joy, 

And  die  in  sunsets  gorgeous  as  a  dream.' 
'  Oh !  not  for  me  such  visions,'  soft  she  said ; 
*  Better  a  sorrow  rightly  borne  and  quelled. 

Than  dearest  joys  plucked  like  forbidden  fruit 

Oh  I  weave  no  more  Arcadian  dreams,  but  strive 

To  bend  the  will  to  meet  the  present  need, 

And  conquer  &te  by  nobly  bearing  all' 

Then  ih>m  a  rose-bush  near  she  sadly  plucked 

A  fair,  half-opened  bud,  in  whose  warm  heart 

A  dewy  splendor  glittered,  and  a  flush 

Of  hovering  crimson  lingered,  waiting  time 

To  blush  and  deepen  to  the  perfect  rose. 

And  clasping  hand  and  flower  with  fVenzied  dssp, 

1  felt  the  sting  of  thorns ;  and  whispered  low : 
'  A  dreary  doom  is  thine,  0  passionate  heart  I 

The  rose  shall  wither,  but  the  thorns  endure  1  * 
'So  let  it  be,'  she  said,  '  that  they  may  stir 
Our  slumbering  souls  fh>m  pleasure's  rosy  dream 
To  struggle  and  aspire  —  to  strive  to  reach. 
Though  we  may  ne'er  attain,  those  heights  divine, 
Whose  radiant  tops  are  bathed  in  heavenly  light.' 
And  so  she  glided  fix>m  me,  and  I  stood, 
A  rushing  dark  around  me,  and  a  sound 
Of  low  winds  wailhig  through  the  shivering  trees ; 
I  saw  the  pale  moon  die  behbid  a  cloud. 
And  felt  hope  die  within  my  desolate  breast ; 
While  the  low  noise  of  distant  revelry. 
Throbbing  through  all  the  pulses  of  the  night, 
Stirred  in  my  aching  heart  an  angry  pain. 
SprinffAeld,  {IIQ 18M. 
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THE        WINGED        THIEF. 

Not  Mercury,  but  one  as  subtle,  as  crafty,  as  impossible  to  catch  as 
the  wily  god  himself.  The  especial  patron  of  merchants  and  thieyes 
must  have  sometimes  felt  even  jealousy,  if  that  ignoble  passion  creeps 
in  among  gods  as  among  men,  at  the  way  he  was  once  out-done  by  a 
oertain  winged  thief,  of  whom  more  anon. 

We  have  an  event  in  Summerfield  about  once  in  twenty  years.  Some 
ttithusiastic  friends  of  that  important  town  insist  that  the  event  comes 
once  in  a  decade,  but  I  think  that  is  simply  an  imagination  of  the 
poetic  mind.  From  the  careful  observation  of  a  long  life,  assisted  by  a 
retentive  memory,  I  think  the  event  comes  only  in  the  twentieth  in- 
stead of  the  tenth  wave  of  Summerfield  existence. 

Now  an  '  event '  is  perhaps  a  very  difiusive,  unsatisfactory,  and  un- 
meaning term.  To  make  it  more  plain,  I  will  say  that  we  mean  a 
ramantic  occurrence,  something  beyond  pigs  and  chickens,  something 
greater  than  common  marrying  and  given  in  marriage,  (though,  to  the 
shame  of  mankind  be  it  spoken,  that  is  infrequent  enough  to  almost 
become  an  event,)  something  more  mysterious  than  the  death  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant ;  something  more  inexplicable,  vast,  and  strange  than 
the  arrival  of  the  lawyers  who  come  to  attend  the  courts  held  in  Sum- 
m^field  twice  a  year,  and  whose  attentions  to  our  ladies,  whose  con- 
duct at  our  tea-parties,  whose  forensic  efforts,  as  they  are  reported  to  us 
by  our  own  legal  lights,  furnish  us  with  an  amount  of  high  and  literary 
communion  and  lofty  meditation,  which  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
ifoids  to  define. 

Were  it  not  for  the  *  event,'  I  think  we  should  talk  almost  wholly  of 
our  lawyers,  and  a  few  other  distinguished  visitors  whom  we  have  in 
the  summer ;  but  the  event  comes  in  to  relieve  the  pressure,  and  every 
cme's  memory  brings  some  new  particular,  until  we  have  a  long  and 
always  romantic  history  of  the  event,  a  little  longer  and  more  romantic 
than  the  last  recital. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  that  Summerfield  was  shaken  to  its 
foundation  by  an  event  which  was  an  event  indeed.  None  other  than 
a  basket  at  Mrs.  Wilmot's  door,  and  in  that  basket,  not  a  turkey,  as  you 
will  immediately  suppose,  and  as  she  supposed,  (for  it  was  about  Thanks- 
grving  time,)  but  a  rosy  posy  of  a  yoimg  lady,  who  had  evidently  not 
Long  ince  entered  upon  this  troublous  scene  Imown  as  life,  and  who,  in 
spite  of  many  blankets  and  a  warm  brick  carefully  placed  near  her 
tender  and  well-covered  feet,  was  evidently  cold,  and  possibly  hungry. 

Mrs.  l^^lmot,  excellent  woman,  took  her  in,  warmed  her  and  fed  her, 
and  wondered  afterward.  She  was  wise,  for  although  she  did  not 
know  it  then,  she  was  to  have  twenty  years'  time  to  wonder  in,  and 
twenty  minutes  consumed  in  that  natural  employment  might  at  that 
momsnt  have  decided  the  young  lady's  temporal  if  not  spiritual  welfare. 

The  young  lady  having  breakfasted  and  gone  to  sleep,  Mrs.  Wilmot 
permitted  herself  to  indulge  in  a  few  not  unnatural  speculations. 

Fixst,  who  was  she  1 
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That,  with  the  secret  of  the  Iron  Mask  and  Caspar  Hanser,  was  not 
to  be  speedily  levealed. 

Secondly,  how  came  she  at  Mrs.  WilmotV  door  I 

This  was  more  easily  answered.  It  was  the  palmy  days  of  the 
stage-coach.  Every  one  knew  in  Summerfield  at  what  hour  the  stage- 
coach would  arrive.  Every  one  was  on  most  friendly  and  intimate 
terms  with  that  perfect  gentleman  and  man  of  the  world,  the  driver ; 
and  every  one's  arrival  was  a  doly-heralded  and  chronicled  event 
None  of  your  impetuous  and  irresponsible  trains  of  cars  wiiiddng 
through  four  times  or  fourteen  times  a  day,  carrying  nobody  knows  how 
many  governors  and  judges,  and  nobody  a  bit  the  wiser  for  it ;  but  a 
slow  and  dignified  conveyance,  stopping  over  night,  and  giving  an  op- 
portunity to  our  commumty  to  see  society  as  it  travelled,  and  ask  it  to 
dinner  next  day  if  it  chose.  At  any  rate,  to  keep  ourselves  '  au  am- 
rani*  with  the  world,  and  to  know  precisely  how  many  times  'Squire 
Tompkins  slaked  his  thirst  with  brandy-and-water,  between  Summer- 
field  and  Boston,  and  thus  be  able  to  look  pityingly  on  Mrs.  Tompkins 
as  she  ciame  to  temperance  lecture,  and  whirled, '  Poor  woman !  — 
how  unconscious  ! ' 

Now,  'Squire  Tompkins  may  or  may  not  tipple  on  the  road.  I  should 
like  to  know  who  is  to  ascertain  on  that  noisy,  confused,  distracting 
railway ! 

But  as  I  say,  then  matters  were  di&rent,  and  through  &e  stage* 
driver,  and  the  landlord,  and  the  hostler,  and  the  chamber-maid  at  die 
hotel,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  had  come  in  the 
stage  from  Boston  the  day  before  and  had  brought  with  them  a  large 
covered  basket,  of  which  &ey  took  great  care.  That  they  had  gone  into 
a  private  room  at*  the  hotel  at  which  the  stage  dined,  taking  the  basket 
with  them ;  had  dined  by  themselves,  and  had  been  generally  exclu- 
sive. That  no  one  suspected  what  the. basket  contained,  because  in 
that  part  of  the  world  people  carried  children  in  their  arms,  and  not  in 
baskets.  Until,  seeing  Uie  basket  at  Mrs.  Wilmot's^  they  all  identified  it. 

The  guilty  &ther  and  mother,  if  indeed  these  were  parents,  had  been 
gone  seven  or  eight  hours  when  this  discovery  was  made.  The  last 
trace  of  them  was  at  a  large  town  beyond  Summerfield,  where  they  had 
taken  a  private  conveyance  and  gone  beyond  all  finding.  News  was 
not  transmitted  then  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  as  now.  No  nxrue 
had  any  fear  that  a  better  traveller  than  a  horse  would  arrive  before 
him  at  his  journey's  end  and  tell  his  secret.  So  if  he  had  a  few  hours 
start  he  was  comparatively  safe.  So  escaped  the  owners  of  the  Hasket, 
and  &eir  little  innocent  victim  was  left  to  take  her  chance. 

Providence  smoothed  the  way  for  the  deserted  lamb.  There  sprung 
up  in  every  heart  a  great  growth  of  charity  for  the  poor  foundling,  and 
she  was  sheltered  as  are  few  of  even  the  fortunate  and  cared-ibr  child- 
ren of  the  house.  Mrs.  "Wilmot  was  in  the  happy  medium  of  well-to- 
do.  She  had  two  or  three  children  now  almost  grown  and  ofi*  her 
hands,  and  a  good  husband,  whose  hand  was  open  and  whose  heart  was 
large.  She  took  the  little  girl  into  her  maternal  arms,  and  refused  to 
give  her  up.  Heaven  had  sent  her,  she  said,  as  surely  as  it  had  sent 
her  own  boy  and  girls,  and  she  would  receive  it  as  a  sacred  gift.   Every 
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one  was  glad  to  contribute  a  mite  toward  the  little  thing's  comfort,  and 
she  became  the  child  of  the  village. 

Then,  what  should  she  be  called  ?  Romance,  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Haines,  demanded  '  Basketina '  as  the  only  appropriate  title.  Piety 
suggested  some  such  name  as  Faith,  Proyidence,  Grace,  Hfpe  ;  and  one 
fell  woman  even  suggested  Resignation  ;  but  was  clamorously  put 
down,  with  the  assurance  that  every  one  would  call  her  Reesy :  when 
ItLrs.  Wilmot,  whose  claim  to  be  heard  was  certainly  great,  said  with 
her  usual  sense,  that  she  thought  it  would  be  unkind  to  call  her  any 
thing  which  would  ever  remind  her  of  her  cruel  desertion,  and  she  beg^ 
ged  that  she  might  be  called  simply  Annie  Wilmot. 

So  Annie  Wilmot  was  she  called,  and  every  eye  overflowed  as  she 
was  carried  into  church  to  be  baptized,  and  the  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers pledged  themselves  to  remember  how  '  great  was  the  vow, 
promise,  and  profession,  which  she  here  made  by  them  ; '  and  they  did 
not  need  to  hear  read,  although  it  filled  every  heart,  the  beautiful  his- 
tory of  the  little  children  who  were  to  symbolize  for  ever  to  a  Christian 
world,  the  '  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  *  but  gladly  each  hearer  resolved  to 
follow  that  divine  example,  and  take  the  HtUe  child  and  cherish  it. 

Annie  Wilmot  grew  in  beauty  and  sweetness  all  the  days  of  her 
youth.  Hers  was  one  of  the  characters  which  difluses  around  itself  an 
atmosphere  so  pure  and  imcontaminated  that  no  evil  thing  can  grow 
in  it  Envy,  Uiat  weed  so  poisonous  in  all  its  developments,  sprang 
not  up  near  Annie.  Anger  could  not  exist  in  her  serene  atmosphere. 
Above  all  a  sweet  self-respect  kept  from  her  the  disagreeable  mngus 
patronage.  In  her  defenceless  position,  a  less  well-balanced  and  lovely 
character  might  have  suflered  much  from  impertinent  condescension ; 
bat  Annie  never,  amiable,  almost  pliant  as  she  was.  She  was  cour^ 
ageous  because  irreproachable,  and  she  gradually  walked  into  life, 
taking  her  anomalous  position,  dating  only  from  a  basket,  with  as  much 
modest  dignity  as  if  she  wore  a  coronet  on  her  fair  brow,  and  were  the 
daughter  of  a  hundred  earls. 

If  you  did  not  know  it  before,  know  it  now,  0  enlightened  reader  ! 
that  Summerfield  was  aristocratic,  and  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  not  in  the 
apper  circles !  Know  also,  that  the  *  event'  gave  Mrs.  Wilmot  a  push 
up  the  ladder  of  dLstinction,  and  she  was  permitted  within  the  sacred 
precincts  !  It  came  about  thus :  Curiosity,  which  levels  high  moun- 
tains and  fills  lowly  valleys,  prompted  Mrs.  Pendleton  to  go  and  see  the 
baby.  Mrs.  Pendleton  went,  was  {leased,  and  returning  called  on 
Miss  Letitia  Dobbs,  a  full-blooded  aristocrat,  and  Miss  Letitia  was  in- 
terested only  in  aristocracy,  in  patch- work,  in  knitting,  and  in  newr. 
So  she  was  prompted  to  go  and  see  the  baby  and  Mrs.  Wilmot,  '  princi- 
pally,' as  she  afterward  said,  <  to  see  the  child's  socks,  which  she  heard 
were  of  a  singular  pattern  and  a  new  stitch.'  So  from  the  socks,  Miss 
Letitia  proceeded  to  the  little  feet,  and  from  the  little  feet  began  to 
admire  the  little  face,  and  finally  the  woman  overcoming  aristocracy, 
and  patch-work,  and  socks,  she  took  the  little  thing  in  her  arms,  cried 
over  it,  and  became  its  friend  for  ever. 

Thus  did  the  *  event  *  begin  to  do  good,  for  it  brought  neighbors 
together,  and  it  developed  that  germ  of  generosity  which  Hves  in  every 
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heart,  however  it  may  be  hidden  and  dwarfed  by  outward  circum- 
stances. 

To  the  oonfuaicm,  mortification,  and  disgust  of  all  us  who  were  old 
enough  to  remember  her  arrival  in  Summerfield,  Annie  concluded  one 
day  to  get  married.  Heaven  defend  the  foolish !  A  child,  an  infant  in  a 
basket  be  married  !  Then  we  looked  in  the  glass,  and  saw  that  seven- 
teen yean  had  flown  off  with  the  natural  curls  which  erst  clustered 
around  our  brows,  that  the  fidsette  reigned  instead,  that  the  cheek  had 
fallen  in,  and  the  teeth  were  made  by  man.  Time  had  gone  by  and 
we  had  not  heard  him.  So  with  a  sigh  we  gave  up  ^outh,  and  beauty, 
and  Annie,  and  knew  that  we  were  no  longer  young. 

Our  young  fnend  and  townsman,  Walter  Harding,  had  pushed  off 
from  the  dear  old  New-England  homestead,  and  first  to  Boston,  thence 
as  supercargo  to  India,  and  finally  to  Australia,  had  concluded  to  pitch 
his  tent  in  that  golden  land,  and  after  getting  well  estabhshed  had  re- 
turned to  claim  his  old  school-fellow  and  friend  for  his  wife,  and  Annie 
had  consented,  and  was  to  sail  for  Australia  the  week  after  ^e  married. 

Annie  had  no  reminiscence  of  her  parents  :  no  locket,  no  ring,  no 
mysterious  docmnents  were  found  about  the  child.  The  clothes  in  which 
she  was  wrapped  were  of  the  most  unmarked  kind,  ewidently  bought 
at  an  establishment  where  such  things  were  made  by  hundreds  ;  they 
had  no  individuality  to  mark  them.   But  she  had  one  mysterious  firiend. 

Sally  Rice  was  the  Meg  Merrilies  of  Summerfield.  She  it  was  who 
waited  upon  the  owners  of  the  basket  during  their  brief  stay.  She  had 
acquired  an  importance  firom  this  fact  in  the  village  which  we  could 
hardly  describe.  She  was  presumed  to  have  treasured  up  some  memo- 
rial, some  scrap  of  information,  which  would  ultimately  lead  to  the 
detection  of  Annie's  real  parents.  We  regarded  her  as  holding  the 
thread  of  Annie's  destiny  in  her  hand. 

She  was  a  strange,  high-temper^,  black-eyed  woman,  who  had  been 
married  two  or  three  times,  and  separating  from  one,  and  being  released 
from  a  second  by  his  death,  had  finally  married  an  itinerant  preacher, 
who  proved  even  worse  than  all  the  others,  which  was  saying  a  great 
deal,  and  Sally  found  him  more  difficult  to  shake  ofi*th&n  the  others,  so 
at  the  time  of  Annie's  marriage  she  was  living  miserably  on  the  outr 
skirts  of  the  village,  gaining  a  scanty  Uving  by  doing  odd  jobs  for  the 
villagers,  and  looking  and  acting  very  much  like  a  witch. 

She  had  read  some  of  Mrs.  Eadclifie's  romances  when  she  was  young, 
and  had  been  gifted  by  nature  with  a  tremendous  imagination,  so  that 
her  conversation  was  wild  and  curious  to  an  astonishing  degree.  The 
mysterious  couple  of  the  basket  had  been  described  by  her  so  oflen,  and 
her  imagination  so  powerfully  excited  over  them,  that  every  year  the 
gentleman's  eyes  grew  larger  and  fiercer,  and  the  poor  lady  more  pale 
and  teaxful  ;  their  clothes  were  of  a  richer  and  more  foreign  fashion 
at  every  recital.  But  still  we  looked  upon  Sally's  account  with  some 
respect,  for  she  was  the  only  eye-witness  of  the  two,  as  they  dined 
together  at  the  little  tavern  previous  to  their  flitting. 

She  had  always  manifested  a  great  interest  in  Annie,  but  the  senn- 
ble  Mrs.  Wilmot  had  not  allowed  much  intercourse  ;  for  Sally's  wild 
style,  and  passionate  declamation,  though  very  attractive  was  not  con- 
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Bidered  very  proper  by  the  sober  New-England  matron,  for  a  model  for 
her  young  chaige  ;  so  Annie  had  never  been  allowed  much  intercourse 
with  her  weird  friend,  but  had  occasionally  ministered  to  her  wants, 
and  paid  her  a  visit  at  her  miserable  little  house. 

One  lovely  Sunday  evening,  just  before  she  was  to  leave  us,  she 
walked  down  to  Sally's  cottage  to  bid  her  farewell,  and  take  her  some 
little  present.  A  grove  of  pinee  stretched  out  either  side  of  the  road, 
and  the  whip-poor-wills  were  singing  bravely  as  she  walked  alone.  Sally 
was  sitting  at  her  door  enjoying  the  freshness  of  evening,  decked  out  in 
her  Sunday  finery,  which  was  a  study  of  the  picturesque.  An  old 
black  satin  gown,  too  short  and  scant,  was  pieced  down  with  various- 
colored  ribbons,  and  on  her  head  was  a  cap  of  perfectly  original  con- 
struction, surmounted  by  a  flaming  red  bow.  Sally  was  Michael- Ange- 
lesque  in  her  style,  delighting  in  huge  forms  and  strong  contrasts.  Her 
house,  like  herself,  was  fantastic  and  crazy  enough  for  any  witch. 

She  received  Annie  with  much  cordiality  and  some  mystery.  After 
a  short  conversation  she  enjoined  profound  secresy  upon  Annie,  and 
proceeded  to  untie  an  immense  bundle.  Rag  after  rag  was  unwound  ; 
immense  patch-work  bed-quilts  succeeded  ;  finally  an  old  flannel  bag 
was  untied,  and  an  antiquated  pocket-book  revealed  itself.  This  Sally 
opened  with  reverential  care,  and  taking  firom  it  a  piece  of  yellow  paper, 
handed  it  to  Annie. 

'  There,  my  dear,  is  a  leaf  which  I  tore  from  a  book  your  poor  mother 
had  in  her  bag  when  she  was  about  to  desert  her  ompring  and  leave 
it  to  the  mercies  of  a  merciless  world.' 

Sally  paused  to  witness  the  effect  of  this  grandiloquent  sentence,  but 
poor  Ajmie  was  eagerly  examining  the  paper. 

It  was  the  fly-leaf  of  a  Bible,  apparently,  on  which  was  written,  in 
a  woman's  hand :  'Married,  at  Boston,  November  first,  1826.  Re- 
corded, £.  D.,  H.  R.'  Then,  as  if  by  an  after-thought,  was  added  : 
*  Rev.  John  Worthing.' 

*  0  Sally ! '  said  ijmie,  *  why  have  you  kept  this  so  long  ?  ' 

'  Because  your  old  suspicious  Mrs.  Wilmot  would  never  let  me  come 
near  you,  and  I  would  n't  give'  it  to  any  one  but  you.  Then  I  knew  if 
I  gave  it  up  the  poor  lady  might  get  caught,  and  I  did  n't  want  her  to 
be  found  out ;  but  I  meant  to  keep  it  till  you  had  a  husband  and  let  him 
and  you  find  out  what  you  could.  I  tore  it  out  while  the  poor  lady 
was  a  crying,  and  her  bad,  wicked  betrayer  (that 's  your  father)  was  a 
paying  the  bill.' 

Annie  did  not  attempt  to  correct  Sally's  morality.  That  I  fear  was 
past  mending ;  but  she  clasped  the  paper  tightly  and  her  eyes  over- 
flowed with  ^e  pent-up  feeling  of  years.  The  poor,  unknown,  un- 
happy, guilty  mother !  How  grateful  she  was  to  lead  *  married '  in 
that  feeble  pencil-mark.  She  thought  perhaps  that  one  word  had 
soothed  and  calmed  her  mother's  heart  as  it  did  now  her  own.  It 
might  have  been  a  late  reparation,  but  it  was  something.  It  showed 
that  her  betrayer  was  not  wholly  lost ;  that  they  both  recognized  and 
respected  the  laws  which  they  had  broken.  Then  the  delightful  hope 
of  finding  them  ! 

At  this  moment  a  little  bird  from  the  wood  flew  in  at  the  wide- 
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opened  window  of  Sally's  cottage.  He  beat  his  little  wings  against 
the  walls,  but  finally  found  his  way  out  at  the  door  and  flew  gladly 
away. 

Sally  started  up  very  much  excited.  'That*s  a  sign,  Miss  Annie, 
an  omen.  That  bird  is  a  sign  ;  you  *11  find  your  parents  ;  I  know 
what  it  means ;  I  have  told  fortunes  before  now  thisit  have  oome  to 
pass.     Yon  *11  find  it  by  means  of  a  bird,  too.' 

Annie  found  it  growing  late,  and  she  had  still  a  long  walk  hmne 
through  the  wood.  She  was  very  much  excited  and  very  anxious  to 
see  Walter,  to  tell  him  all  that  happened.  She  bade  Sally  farewell, 
and  taking  her  precious  paper,  started  for  home. 

How  gladly  did  she  perceive  through  the  gathering  twilight  the 
figure  of  Walter  adrancing  rapidly  toward  her  !  Impatient  and  alarmed 
at  her  long  absence,  he  had  come  to  find  her.  She  immediately  told 
him  of  her  discovery.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  it  of  much  importance. 
He  told  her  that  they  might  find  the  record  of  &e  marriage,  but  that 
with  such  reasons  for  secresy  as  the  parties  had  shown  themselves  to 
possess^  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  names  given  to  the  Register 
l¥ere  assumed  ones.  That  they  might  pomibly  find  the  deigyman  who 
married  them,  but  he  would  not  be  apt  to  remember  more  than  that 
&ey  were  two  young  people  who  came  and  went  away  again,  and  that 
he  begged  of  her  not  to  hope  too  strongly. 

Still  Walter  looked  long  and  fixedly  at  the  paper,  and  acQured  her 
not  to  lose  it.  He  said  over  and  over  to  himself :  *  *  E.  D.,'  *  E.  D. ; ' 
strange  are  the  ways  of  Providence  ;  yes,  Annie,  you  may  see  your 
parents,  or  one  of  them.* 

More  than  this  he  refused  to  say.  Annie  felt,  although  she  scarcely 
knew  why,  a  strange  belief  that  Walter  knew  something  more  than  he 
chose  to  tell  on  this  mysterious  subject ;  but  he  said  nothing,  and  the 
week  before  them  was  too  full  of  emotion,  of  leave-takings,  and  of  pack- 
ing trunks,  for  them  to  say  any  thing  more. 

It  was  a  long  and  dreary  time  to  us  who  loved  her,  before  we  heard 
from  Annie.  Then  came  long  letters,  describing  the  weary  sea-voyage, 
then  the  glowing  accounts  of  tiie  beauty  of  the  tropics,  the  flowers,  the 
sun-sets,  the  gorgeous  birds. 

The  strange  society  she  found  was  also  dwelt  upon.  She  had  gone 
to  Port  Philip,  that  strange  place,  filled  with  convict  aristocracy.  Men 
who  had  gone  out  as  criminals,  perhaps  judges  who  had  falsified  their 
oaths ;  bankers  who  had  disregarded  their  trusts  ;  and  too  oflen  younger 
sons  of  noble  families  who  had  written  a  name  once  too  often.  Here, 
having  expiated  their  crimes,  they  had  won  back  fortune  and  some 
amount  of  self-respect,  and  with  talent  and  education,  and  gentlemanly 
habits,  they  began  a  new  life.  Here,  too,  were  the  adventurers  of  all 
nations.  It  is  a  great,  a  curious,  an  instructive  spectacl^t  this  new 
sphere  which  heaven  opens  to  the  unfortunate,  the  '  crowded-out '  of  the 
more  populous  countries,  placing  gold,  as  it  were,  a  magnet,  far  away 
from  crowded  centres  to  draw  men  to  the  antipodes. 

Annie  met  with  much  kindness.  Walter  had  a  business  connection 
with  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  country,  a  Mr.  Montgomery,  who 
invited  them  oilen  to  his  country-place,  situated  some  miles  from  Port 
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Philip,  *  ia  the  bush.'  Here  during  the  day  Annie  would  often  stay 
quite  alone,  excepting  the  servants,  while  the  gentlemen  went  to  town. 
It  was  a  never-ending  amusement  to  her  to  go  into  ike  woods  to  see 
the  new  and  wonderful  flowers,  to  watch  the  curious  birds.  One  day 
while  occupied  in  thb  pastime,  she  saw  a  beautiful  black  bird  walking 
leisurely  down  an  aUey  of  the  forest  with  a  bright  red  ribbon  in  his 
beak.  To  her  great  astonishment  she  recognized  the  ribbon  as  one  of 
her  own,  and  remembered  that  she  had  left  it  on  her  dressing-table  near 
the  window.  Presuming  that  this  strange  bird  was  one  ^  the  raven 
tribe,  and  that  he  might,  like  them,  be  a  '  winged  thief,'  she  followed 
him  as  he  marched  majestically  and  fearlessly  along  with  his  scarlet 
trophy.  What  was  her  astonishment  and  delight  when  she  saw  him 
enter  an  arched  walk,  built  with  architectural  nicety  of  twigs  and 
sticks,  ornamented  with  flowers,  feathers,  shells,  bits  of  glass,  and  bright 
and  various-colored  rags !  Three  miles  from  civilization  was  a  curious 
and  calculated  pleasure-house.  Two  or  tltree  birds  like  her  guide  were 
walking  up  and  down  arranging  here  a  rag  and  there  a  feather,  giving 
a  more  gallant  and  gay  appearance  to  the  whole  place,  while  our  flriend 
of  the  r^  ribbon  walked  to  the  centre  of  the  arch  and  adroitly  fiutened 
his  trophy  to  the  roof. 

Nowise  disturbed  by  her  presence,  Annie  watched  these  feathered 
uphdsterers  as  they  adorned  Uieir  play-house.  She  then  remembered 
that  they  were  probably  the  *  Satin  bower-bird '  *  of  which  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery had  spoken,  and  of  which  she  had  read  in  some  book  on  Austra- 
lian lords.  For  a  long  time  she  watched  this  fairy  bower.  Bits  of 
paper,  bright  plumage  of  other  birds  adorned  this  saracenic  arch.  She 
recognized  many  things  which  she  knew  must  have  come  £rom  Mr. 
Montgomery's  place,  ^ells  ftom  the  garden-walks  and  fragments  of 
chintz  from  the  servants*  clothes ;  above  all  she  laughed  as  she  recog- 
nized her  own  red  ribbon  brought  three  quarters  round  the  globe  to 
minister  to  the  pleasure  of  a  bird ! 

Suddenly  a  whimsical  idea  struck  her ;  how  much,  after  all,  this 
place  looked  like  Sally's  cottage  ;  how  much  the  prinking  birds  inside, 
with  their  black  satin  gowns  and  love  of  finery,  resembled  Sally  as  she 
sat  at  her  door  on  that  last  evening  !  Sally  was  always  tying  up  her 
bed-curtain,  a  shabby  rag,  with  bright-colored  ribbons,  and  adorning 
her  broken  looking-glass  with  flowers.  The  idea  first  making  her 
laugh,  finally  made  her  sorrowful,  and  she  walked  slowly  home,  think- 
ing of  her  distant  home,  her  undiscovered  parents.  It  had  been  as 
Walter  suggested,  the  record  contained  no  '  E.  D.,'  '  H.  K.,'  and  the 
Rev.  John  Worthing  was  dead.  So  she  had  left  New-England  with  no 
further  trace  of  her  parents  than  that  bit  of  yellow  paper. 

On  reaching  her  room  she  opened  her  pocket-book  and  looked  at  her 
precious  paper.  It  induced  a  long  and  melancholy  fit  of  musing,  which 
was  bn^en  by  a  disturbance  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  Montgomery  had  been  brought  home  very  ill. 
To  rush  to  his  side,  to  suggest,  to  execute  promptly  all  that  could  be 
dime,  was  her  womanly  instinct.     He  was  sufiering  from  *coup  de 
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sdeU,^  that  not  uncommon  afiection  under  the  tropical  sun.  Annie 
and  the  senrants  worked  yigorously  and  well  to  restore  him.  Mustard- 
plasters  applied  to  the  hands  and  feet,  cold  water  poured  over  the  head 
finally  restored  animation,  When  Walter  came  home  at  evening  he 
found  his  host  conscious,  hut  very  weak  and  wandering. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  an  elderly  man,  reserved  and  sorrowful.  Like 
many  of  his  neighbors,  he  never  referred  to  the  past,  and  Walter,  con- 
tent* with  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  standing  now,  asked 
no  questions.  His  kindness  to  him  and  his  wife  had  been  very  great, 
and  they  watched  by  his  bed-side  with  genuine  interest  and  afiection. 

Mr.  Montgomery  was  on  his  death-bed.  His  physician,  after  some 
powerful  applications  had  failed,  told  him  that  he  must  settle  his 
worldly  afiairs  and  prepare  for  another  stage  of  existence. 

Annie  and  Walter  were  by  his  side  when  this  announcement  was 
made.  Mr.  Montgomery  looked  firom  one  to  the  other  with  evident 
uneasiness.  Walter  came  to  his  assistance,  and  spoke  to  Annie  :  *  My 
dear,  our  friend  here  may  possibly  wish  to  tell  you  something  of  your 
parents.  It  is  a  subject  he  does  not  like  to  speak  of,  but  he  knows 
something  of  them  :  go  and  get  your  mysterious  paper.' 

Annie  left  the  room  trembling  and  tearful.  She  went  for  the  paper, 
and  it  was  gone ! 

For  a  moment  the  room  swam  about  her.  There  was  the  pocket- 
book  and  its  usual  contents,  but  that  which  she  most  prized  was  not 
there. 

She  endeavored  to  recall  her  scattered  faculties,  and  remembered 
that  the  morning  Mr.  Montgomery  was  taken  ill  she  had  left  her 
pocket-book  on  the  dressing  table,  and  the  papers  lying  about ;  that  she 
had  come  up  at  evening  after  he  was  better  and  had  put  Ihem  into 
their  places  without  looking  them  over.  There  was  no  doubt  the  pre- 
cious paper  was  gone,  whither  she  could  not  guess. 

A  loud  call  outside  the  window  attracted  her  attention.  The  note  of 
a  bird,  loud,  clear,  sonorous,  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  On  the  branch 
of  an  eucalyptus,  scattering  the  golden  dust  of  its  splendid  flower,  stood 
a  *  satin  bower-bird,'  uttering  his  liquid  and  powerful  note. 

A  thrill  of  delight  ran  through  Annie's  ftame.  Possibly  the  '  winged 
thief  was  before  her.  She  was  certain  she  could  find  &e  nest ;  but, 
after  all,  there  were  thousands  of  bower-birds  and  many  nests.  The 
chances  were  very  small,  but  she  would  try. 

At  this  moment  Walter  came  into  the  room.  Mr.  Montgomery  was 
failing  rapidly,  and  they  were  waiting  impatiently  for  her  return.  She 
told  bim  of  her  loss,  of  her  suspicions.  He  thought  the  probability  of 
finding  the  paper  very  slight,  but  her  conviction  was  so  strong  that  she 
determined  to  pursue  it. 

Shall  we  confess  it  ?  Annie  was  slightly  superstitious,  and  the  me- 
mory of  Sally's  prophecy,  and  the  bird  comcidence  struck  her  as  so 
marvellous  that  she  started  for  the  nest  with  perfect  reliance. 

The  birds  were  very  busy,  very  shy,  and  very  desirous  to  get  rid  of 
her.  They  flew,  screeched,  hopped,  shook  the  blossoms  of  the  eucalyp- 
tus, but  all  to  no  purpose.  Annie  resolutely  approached  the  bower ;  ahe 
saw  at  the  end  of  the  arch  a  heap  of  paper,  the  only  thing  which  pro- 
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mised  success.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  crawl 
in  on  her  hands  and  knees.  In  spite  of  bower-birds  and  all  other  terrors 
she  went  bravely  in  and  found  amid  the  rubbish  her  precious  relic  un- 
injured. 

When  she  arrived  home  Walter  was  waiting  for  her  with  a  sad  face. 
Mr.  Montgomery  was  again  insensible,  and  they  feared  might  never 
revive. 

Walter  then  told  her  that  on  his  arrival  in  Australia  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery had  ascertained  that  he  came  from  Summerfield,  and  had 
finally,  after  he  had  known  him  some  time,  asked  if  he  knew  aught  of 
a  £>undlkig  child,  who  had  been  left  there  many  years  before.  That 
on  learning  that  he  did,  he  told  him  that  he  had  known  the  father, 
whose  name  was  Edward  Durant,  and  that  he  had  left  to  him  the 
charge,  if  possible,  to  find  out  something  about  her.  But  he  charged 
Walter  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret,  and  when  he  found  that  Walter 
was  affianced  to  the  very  girl  who  had  been  so  abandoned,  he  charged 
him  especially  not  to  reveal  to  her  what  he  had  told  him. 

Mr.  Montgomery  insinuated  that  Mr.  Durant  still  lived,  but  on  that 
point  had  not  certainly  informed  Walter,  who  had  taken  the  name,  and 
who  was  impressed  with  the  mysterious  Providence  which  brought  to 
Annie  the  initials  '  £.  D.' 

Mr.  Montgomery  revived  and  asked  for  Annie.  She  gave  him  the 
paper  and  told  him  of  its  abstraction  and  subsequent  concealment  by 
Sally.     He  was  powerfully  afiected. 

'  Yes,  yes,  it  is  Helen's  hand- writing,  it  is  true ;  would  that  she  had 
lived  longer  to  witness  her  husband's  penitence  !  Doctor,  can  I  live 
long?* 

•  No,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  hardly  survive  the  night.' 

'  Then  come  to  my  arms,  my  daughter  !  Let  me  embrace  you,  you 
whom  I  have  long  known  as  such,  whom  but  for  this  paper  I  should 
never  have  acknowledged,  save  by  my  will ;  but  the  sight  of  your  dead 
mother's  hand-writing  has  touched  a  chord,  which  long  ago,  I  thought, 
ceased  to  vibrate.  I  have  not  strength  to  tell  you  my  story,  nor  could 
I  tell  you  all  the  misery  of  a  misguided  life.  It  is  written  out  and  lies 
in  yonder  desk.  There  you  will  learn  all  that  you  wish  of  your  an- 
cestry. There  is  your  mother's  picture.  Heaven,  too  kind  to  a  wretch 
Hke  me,  has  vouchsafed  me  a  knowledge  of  you,  whom  I  deserted ; 
happily  married,  and  now  the  heiress  of  all  I  leave  behind  me.* 

In  a  few  hours  Annie  closed  the  eyes  of  her  so  lately-found  father. 
The  desk  revealed  to  her  a  history  full  of  incident,  of  sorrow,  and  of 
life-long  remorse.  We  all  know  the  story  in  Summerfield,  and  some 
fine  day  mean  to  copy  it  ofi*  for  the  Knickerbockeb. 

Annie  and  Walter  came  home  from  Australia  just  twenty  years 
after  the  basket  was  left  at  Mrs.  Wilmot's  door,  bringing  a  handsome 
fiyrtune  and  this  story  of  the  bower-bird  and  Mr.  Montgomery.  So  do 
you  not  agree  with  me  that  we  have  an  'event*  once,  at  least,  in 
twenty  years  ? 
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LINES 


»T    OBABX.BS    ■>Xay    VOBTBB- 


•OLD    WOOD,    OLD    BOOKS,    OLD    7EIBMDA,    OLD    WINX.* 

L 

Old  wood,  tbal  has  stood  'mid  the  tempests  rade^ 

Whose  fibres  the  years  haye  woven ; 
Brought  bj  sturdy  arm  from  some  ancient  iarm, 

And  in  faggots  deftly  cloven : 
In  the  forest  dim  each  stalwart  limb 

On  the  tougli  old  tree  has  thickened  ; 
And  now,  by  its  heat,  won  from  wind  and  sleety 

My  shivering  frame  is  quickened. 
At  this  gladsome  hearth,  I  can  guess  the  worth 

Of  the  blasts  it  has  grimly  weathered, 
As  with  crackle  and  roar  it  yields  the  store 

Of  warmth  it  has  slowly  gathered  : 
While  the  embers  glow,  my  fancies  go^ 

By  the  cheering  flame  up-kindled : 
Now,  with  sudden  leap  the  dogs  I  heap ;  * 

In  my  musing  the  blaze  had  dwindled. 


Old  books  from  their  nooks,  with  searching  looka^ 

I  bear  to  the  lighted  table; 
As  I  gaze  within,  I  try  to  win 

The  fact  in  their  cunning  fable. 
Now  the  worlds  of  old  their  lore  unfold, 

As  conyeise  I  hold  with  the  ages; 
And  I  hoard  their  dowers  through  the  waxing  ho\a% 

While  scanning  the  painted  pages. 
Then  &e  Christian  seers  of  the  middle  years, 

When  the  Church  had  might  and  glory, 
Wield  weapons  dense,  in  the  Faith's  defence, 

Or  chant  some  martyr's  story.    . 
Oh  I  the  earnest  word  is  for  ever  heard, 

Prom  the  open  page  that  speaketh ; 
And  the  souls  of  men  sound  it  back  again, 

And  in  deathless  echoes  it  breaketh. 


Old  friends  Heayzn  sends,  and  my  study  ends ; 

Right  joysome  is  our  greeting ; 
In  gay  discourse  we  prove  the  force 

Of  the  love  in  our  boBoros  beating : 
Now  the  merry  shout  rings  cheerly  out, 

As  the  lively  Jest  is  started ; 
Now  wells  the  tear  as  we  sadly  hear 

Of  some  kind  soul  departed. 
In  an  alien  land,  still  a  fHendly  hand 

To  his  last  dark  slumber  laid  him ; 


'  Lioiv  A  gnper  fboo 

Large  reponettfi'—HoR.  Lib.  L,  Ovmen  zx. 
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And  the  hbnors  due  to  a  heart  so  tnie, 

In  prayerful  sorrow  paid  him. . 
Oh  I  fKendship  pure  will  aje  endure, 

When  this  masque  below  is  ended, 
And  in  union  dear  in  a  better  sphere^ 

We  meet  with  the  dead  ascended. 


Old  wine,  divine,  bom  of  Grallia^s  vine^ 

From  its  cellared  covert  bringing, 
We  quaff  its  wealth  of  mirth  and  heath. 

As  its  genial  beams  't  is  flinging. 
Now  we  tread  the  realm  where  f^  the  film 

That  dulls  this  mortal  vision, 
And  our  mounting  dreams  are  bright  with  gleams 

From  the  blissful  fields  Elysian. 
While  beats  the  storm  our  souls  grow  warm, 

Our  spirits  its  shrieks  embolden ; 
And  the  song  we  raise  in  the  glad  God's  {M^ise, 

Who  brought  us  this  blessing  golden. 
Pbomethbus  gave  fiame,  but  till  Baoohub  came, 

Men  knew  not  the  truth  of  feeling, 
The  swiit-winged  thought  and  the  wisdom  caught 

From  the  ruddy  bowFs  reveaUng. 


PISCATORY   EEFLBOTIONS   AND    RBMINISCENCBS. 

BT  J.  G.  B.,  or  TUS0AL006A,  ALABAMA. 

'  Gbim  reader,  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  ? '  —  Don  Juan,  Canto  xv. 

Along  with  this  simple  inqniry,  the  bard  of  Newstead  Abbey  con- 
Teys  a  world  of  meaning  not  visible  to  those  who  run.  Aside  from  its 
obvious  signification,  it  admits  as  many  and  yariant  shades  of  interpre- 
tation as  there  are  words  composing  it.  Ghost  !  did  you  ever  see  a 
ffhost/  either  a  '  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned,  '  wicked  or  chari- 
table,' of  any  variety  or  complexion,  m  the  '  glimpses  of  the  moon,*  or 
in  the  *  pitchy  night,'  near  charnel-house  or  church,  perfumed  of  redo- 
lency  or  ofiensive  of  sulphureous  odors,  man  oj  beast,  or  '  questionable 
shape,'  a  disembodied  spirit,  once  hearsed  in  death  ?  Not  '  did  you 
ever  see  the  ghost  ? '  the  common  property  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
ghastly  fixture  of  any  spot  or  locality,  seen  by  every  body  and  to  the 
manor  bom,  as  it  were  ;  but  a  ghost,  any  ghost,  in  common  or  in 
severalty,  the  village  spectre,  or  vour  own  private  apparition,  haunting 
you  and  appearing  not  to  others  f    Then,  exhibiting  another  meaning, 

*  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  ?  '  not  hear,  or  smell,  or  feel  or  taste  ;  neither 

*  syllabling  men's  names,'  or  echoing  musical  notes  ;  neither  sweet- 
scented  as  from  a  '  bank  of  violets,'  nor  sulphureous,  as  suggestive  of 
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inflammatory  regions  ;  neither  ponderous,  as  remindful  of  Lambeth  nor 
imponderable  as  ether  ;  neither  escharotic  nor  esculent,  hemlock  nor 
nectar ;  but  that  which  appalleth  more,  seeing,  beholding  with  the 
bodily  eyes  ?  And  then  again,  changing  emphasis  '  Grim  reader  !  did 
you  ever  see  a  ghost  ? '  not  good,  or  gentle,  or  youthful  reader,  attract- 
ive of  blessed  and  healthful  spirits,  bringing  '  airs  from  heaven,'  soli- 
citous for  man*s  happiness ;  but  grim,  sullen,  hideous,  ghastly,  grisly 
reader,  drawing  '  goblins  damned '  '  with  blasts  from  hell,'  prompting, 
as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  saith,  and  suggesting  us  unto  mischief)  blood,  and 
villainy.  And  such  a  phantom  —  a  phantom  verily  such  as  grim 
readers  only  see  —  the  inquiry  impliedly  admits,  had  appeared  unto  the 
querist.  The  author  of  Don  Juan  had  been  troubled  with  a  ghost,  and 
whose  ghost  was  it  ?  Be  ours  the  task  to  solve  the  mystery  and  give 
the  apparition  '  local  habitation  and  a  name.' 

It  is  our  confident  belief  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  startling 
interrogatory  above  quoted,  put,  as  it  is,  with  uncommon  nervousness, 
abruptness,  and  directness,  to  tlie  emotions,  thrilling  the  heart  and 
quickening  the  pulse  of  the  noble  poet,  caused  by  the  indignant  appari- 
tion of  venerable  Isaac  Walton,  disturbed  in  its  blissful  repose,  by  the 
fiendish  outburst  in  the  Thirteenth  Canto  of  that  *  Odyssey  of  ummorality,' 
which  runneth 

'And  aoglbg,  too^hai  toliUij  Tice, 
Wbataver  Isaac  Walton  says  or  tu 


Wbataver  Isaac  Walton  says  or  smn, 
The  quaint,  old,  cmel  o«>xoomb,  in  m  |(u11ei 
Shoafd  hare  a  hook  and  a  amaU  troat  to  pull  it ! ' 


In  a  ghostly  way,  and  according  to  the  ancient  customs  of  spirit-land, 
there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  '  quaint,  old,  cruel  cox- 
comb,' made  the  poet  to  see  sights  and  smell  brimstone.  And  richly 
deserved,  too,  was  the  unearthly  visitation,  the  last  and  fearful  resort 
of  outraged  spectres  !  Nor  would  it  have  been  a  lick  amiss,  had  the 
shade  of  the  venerable  Piscator  dropped  in,  sans  ceremonie^  during  his 
mid-night  wanderings,  on  another  podt  of  the  same  kidney,  one  Words- 
worth, who  manifestly  was  striking  at  the  gentle  practices  of  preparing 
live  bait  for  use,  when  he  utters,  after  his  abstract,  metaphysical 
fashion,  the  following  admonition  : 

'  KivBR  to  bend  our  pleaiiires  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  liree.' 

The  easy  chair  at  Rydal  Mount,  imparadised  amid  lakes  and  moun- 
tains, never  gave  forth  any  thing  more  reeking  with  pseudo-sentiment- 
ality and  lackadaisical  anectation  of  tenderness,  or  more  subversive  of 
field  sports  in  general,  the  luxuries  and  amusements  of  life,  and  ad- 
vancement in  science  and  civilization.  Luckily,  however,  the  need  for 
such  a  visit  to  last-mentioned  sublimated  sentimentalist  was,  to  some 
extent,  removed  by  the  useful  miliiBtTations  of  a  couple  of  caricaturists, 
who,  concocting  the  Rejected  Addresses,  prepared  a  healing  draught  for 
him  and  all  other  persons  afiiicted  with  an  insurmountable  tendemesa 
for  flies,  grass-hoppers,  and  other  live  bait,  warranted  to  cure  squeam- 
ishness  and  reinstate  the  most  disordered  nerves,  in  these  dicta : 

Whkn  I  behold  a  spider 


Prej  on  a  flj,  or  a  magpie  on  a  worm, 
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Or  yiew  a  batcher,  with  hom-handled  knife, 
Slaughter  a  tender  lamb  as  dead  as  mutton, 
Indeed  I  am  verjr,  very  sick  1 1 ' 

Cluaint,  old,  cmel  coxcomb,  quotha  !  Would  that  Brougham  or 
Gi£[brd,  or  whoever  wrote  the  famous  review  that  administered  such  a 
warming  flagellation  to  the  nether  parts  of  his  lordship's  youthful 
fancy,  had  not  so  burnt  his  fingers  in  the  operation,  as  to  have  precluded 
him  flrom  undertaking  to  bestow  a  little  more  of  the  same  sort  on  the 
more  matured  genius  who  shocks  our  nerves  with  these  opprobrious  and 
unseemly  epithets  !  Epithets  used  toward  one  of  the  purest,  most  sim- 
ple-minded, benevolent,  and  unworldly  of  God's  creatures,  gentle,  loving, 
venerable  Isaac  Walton  !  the  author  of  a  work,  himself  transferred  to 
paper,  which  posterity,  summing  up  its  merits,  pronounces  to  be  a 
*  rich  store-house  of  rural  pictures  and  pastoral  poetry,  of  quaint  but 
wise  thoughts,  of  agreeable  and  humorous  fancies,  and  of  truly  apostoli- 
cal purity  and  benevolence.' 

And  to  stigmatize  as  a  solitary  vice,  '  that  recreation  of  recreations,' 
that  calling  in  which  four  out  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  were  engaged,  and 
whom  for  their  employment  our  Saviouk  never  reproved,  as  He  did  the 
scribes  and  money-changers ;  that  life  which  the  genial  old  Izaak, 
illustrating  and  defending,  hath  so  truthfully  and  tastefully  port]:ayed 
in  these  glowing  words  :  '  No  life  so  happy  and  so  pleasant  as  the  life 
of  a  well-governed  angler,  for  when  the  lawyer  is  swallowed  up  with 
business,  and  the  statesman  is  preventing  or  contriving  plots,  then  we 
sit  on  cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  possess  ourselves  in  as 
much  quietness  as  these  silent  silver  streams  which  we  now  see  glide 
80  quietly  by  us.'  Indeed,  we  may  say  of  angling  as  Dr.  Boteler  said  of 
strawberries :  *  Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but 
doubtleffi  God  never  did,'  and  so,  (if  I  may  judge,)  God  did  never 
make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recreation  than  angling. 

How  sad  it  IS  to  think  that,  in  these  our  modem  days,  a  man's  fond- 
ness for  this  genial  pastime  should  be  made  to  expose  him  to  pain, 
mortification,  and  torture,  through  the  instrumentality  of  unsympathiz- 
ing  and  mischief-loving  companions  !  God  help  thee,  Ned  Gladman, 
thou  hast  much  to  answer  for !  If  the  ghastly  spectre  of  thy  early 
friend.  Job  Heartwell,  haunt  thee  not,  in  the  stiUness  of  nigh^  while 
thou  art  courting  slumber  to  relax,  refresh,  and  unbend  thee  from  the 
harassments  which  the  stem  duties  of  the  legal  profession  impose  upon 
thee,  it  will  be  because  thy  spirit,  sooner  than  his,  hast  winged  its  fl^^ht 
to  the  realms  of  immortality  ! 

Job  Heartwell — pure,  honest,  simple-hearted  Job  ! — just  arrived  at 
man's  estate,  was  a  fisherman  after  old  Izaak  Walton's  own  heart,  if 
indeed  he  was  not '  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  ; '  meditative 
and  mild,  though  not  destitute  of  enthusiasm  ;  imsuspecting  and  with- 
out guile  ;  straight-forward  and  common-place  in  his  modes  of  thought 
and  acrion,  in  \m  daily  intercourse  with  tiie  work-day  world  he  never 
showed  the  latent  poetry  within  him,  save  when,  pitching  aside  the 
entertaining  pages  of  Coke  and  Chitty,  with  which  he  was  delving, 
with  a  view  to  future  sustenance  and  distinction,  he  betook  himself 
armed  with  '  reel  and  rod,'  to  the  neighboring  banks  of  the  Black  War- 
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rioT  river,  aod  there,  away  from  tlie  noisei  and  soltrineflB  of  the  guasi^tj 
of  Tuskaloosa,  surrendered  himself  to  the  fall  enjoyment  of  hu  favorite 
pastime.  Then  it  was  his  '  sable  cloud  turned  forth  her  silver  lining  ; ' 
then  the  man  seemed  to  tread  upon  air,  to  taste  mtanna,  and  to  walk 
with  his  head  in  the  clouds.  Then,  regardless  of  shower  or  snnshiaft, 
mud  or  water,  armor-proof  against  fatigue  or  hunger,  '  through  brako 
and  through  briar,'  reckless  of  scratched  face  or  torn  garments,  whether 
successful  or  untrophied  of  fish,  he  would  apply  himself  to  the  work 
before  him  with  a  seal  and  enthusiasm  scarcely  expected  in  mie  of  hia 
usually  calm  and  sedate  bearing ;  rapt  in  this '  Cyntha  not  of  a  minute,* 
abstracted  from  every  thing  else,  whole  days  slipped  by  unoonsciondy, 
and  it  was  only  as  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  descend,  that  be 
would  perhaps  recall  an  engagement  to  pay  a  visit  after  tea,  in  com- 
pany with  his  fellow-student  and  co-delver  in  the  mazy  mysteries  of  the 
law,  Ned  Gladman,  to  the  Misses  liarv  and  Eugenie  Wycherley, 
daughters  of  the  distinguished  jurist  who  had  undertoken  the  aiduoua 
task  of  superintending  the  progress  of  the  embryo  Mansfields  in  their 
legal  studies. 

In  an  essentiallv  difierent  mould  Ned  Oladman  was  cast ;  firank, 
light-headed,  and  frolicsome,  care,  that  troubles  all  the  world,  was  left 
out  in  his  composition  ;  social  and  communicative  in  his  feelings, 
boisterous  beyond  gayety  in  his  temperament,  mischievous  and  fun- 
loving  in  his  disposition,  keen  relish  for  a  practical  joke,  always  ready 
to  bear  a  hand  in  carrying  one  out,  not  unskilful  in  originatii^  them, 
and  little  recking  whether  it  was  friend  or  foe  he  *  put  through  the 
mill.'  Averse  to  the  quiet  amusement  of  angling,  on  principle  as  well 
as  by  disposition,  he  nevertheless  not  unfrequently  accompanied  his 
friend  Job,  in  his  piscatory  excursions,  to  watch  liia  motions  of  *  the 
animal,'  and  peradventure  play  off  a  joke  upon  him  ;  and  returning, 
laden  with  a  nch  discovery,  the  groundworic  fer  a  brilliant  story,  whic^ 
he  poured  into  the  willing  ears  of  the  accomplished  young  ladies  above 
mentioned,  who,  while  they  seemed  to  entertain  an  exalted  opinion  of 
the  general  intelligf'.nce,  strict  morality,  and  gentlemaidy  deportment, 
and  in  their  presence,  reverential  bearing  —  of  Job,  were  far  from  being 
loath  to  join  in  a  laugh  at  his  expense,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
ready-witted  Ned,  y^aase  powers  of  humorous  description  added  much 
to  the  drollery  of  the  incident  related.  Though  neither  of  these  young 
men  were  that  contemptible  object,  danglers  afler  women,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term,  they  were  nevertheless  constant  visitors 
in  Uie  family  circle  of  Judge  Wycherly's  household,  where  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  young  ladies,  in  consequence  of  paternal  dii^ctioaii 
possibly,  on  a  footing  of  greater  intimacy  than  other  acquaintance. 

Mary  and  Eugenie  Wycherley.  were  two  as  noble  specimens  of 
womanhood  as  ever  Southern  sun  shone  upon  ;  and  yet  how  like  and 
how  unlike  in  appearance,  manners,  and  temperament. 

Mary,  high-souled  and  imperious,  thoughtful,  and  with  a  shade,  just 
a  shade  of  romance  in  her  character  ;  tall,  queen-like  and  command- 
ing, with  more  of  majesty  than  winning  grace  in  her  movements ; 
light  auburn  hair,  not  given  to  curls,  full  blue  eyes,  brilliant  com- 
plexion, a  mouth  inclining  a  trifle  too  much  to  irony  to  render  its  ex- 
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preasioa  entirely  sweet,  and  a  neck  that  Praxiteles  would  have  admired, 
snpporting  a  well,  evenly-shaped  head,  on  a  magnificent  pair  of  shoul- 
ders. Conquering  and  subduing  by  the  fascination  of  her  person,  and  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  her  conversation,  she  made  very  thralls  of  the 
beaus  in  her  neighborhood,  not  among  the  least  abject  of  which  was  the 
gay,  rollicking,  mischief-loving  Ned  Gladman  of  that  ilk. 

While  Eugenie,  smaller  and  more  sylph-like,  with  black  eyes  and 
iHnuHBtte  complexion,  raven-tresses  disporting  in  wild  curls  on  a  neck  of 
alabaster  whiteness,  her  face, '  so  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth,* 
hilarious  but  not  provoking  in  disposition,  working  on  hearts  by  a  i^ll 
not  seen  until  it  enchained,  less  brilliant  but  more  touching,  lest 
witty  but  more  humorous,  less  striking  at  first  sight  than  her  sist^, 
Ab  \»ft  an  impression  perhaps  more  pleapant  to  recal  and  more  endur- 
ing :  in  fact,  once  beheld  and  conversed  with,  she  '  became  a  part  of 
sight,' 

<  And  morning  Btar  of  memorj.' 

Such  as  Eugenie  was,  she  had  made  considerable  impression  —  and 
strange  that  it  was  so,  too  —  On  the  quiet,  shy,  and  reflective  Job ;  at 
least,  a  female  conger  —  these  female  congers  are  searching  souls  — 
made  that  tmsuspecting  individual  acknowledge  to  a  partiality  and  kind 
feeling  &r  her,  which,  by  a  species  of  feminine  ratiocination,  was 
quickly  interpreted  to  mean  a  downright  tendre  ;  though  to  say  sooth, 
and  never  to  go  any  further,  reader.  Job,  one  night,  wii^  brain  slightly 
muddled  by  potations,  in  reply  to  inquiries  propounded  by  boon  com- 
panions, having  for  their  object  to  draw  him  out  on  the  point  of  his 
preferences  between  the  sisters,  actually  sung  with  maudlm  emphasis 
and  amid  rapturous  applause,  the  famous  song  of  Macheath,  which  de- 
clares that  he  might  be  ha/ppy  with  either  ! 

One  evening,  somewhere  about  the  '  heart  of  June,'  many  years  lang 
syne,  as  the  hour  for  departure  arrived  which  was  to  terminate  the 
pleasantest  of  the  many  pleasant  evenings  passed  in  gay  converse  by 
Measrs.  Hartwell  and  Gladman,  in  company  with  the  fair  daughters  of 
Judge  Wycherley,  at  that  distinguished  gentleman's  residence,  Mr. 
Job  Heart  well,  intending  it  as  a  signal  mark  of  his  good- will  and  desire 
to  please,  invited  the  company  to  participate  in  a  piscatory  excursion 
the  next  day,  near  the  beautiful '  Island,'  in  the  river.  After  the  vari- 
ous insurmountable  objections  usually  puC  forth  by  ladies  on  such  oc- 
casions, particularly  where  they  have  set  their  dear  hearts  upon  going, 
had  been  promptly  met  and  removed,  as  that  it  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance and  so  it  made  no  difierence  if  Madame  W.  should  want  the  car- 
riage to  mak^  calls  with  ;  that  if  it  should  come  on  to  rain,  there  was 
a  comfortable  hut  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  hard  by  the  island,  in  which 
secure  shelter  might  be  had  from  the  peltings  of  the  most  pitiless  of 
storms,  and  so  forth ;  all  these  points  being  satisfactorily  settled,  and 
preliminaries  discussed  and  arranged,  it  waa  agreed  that  the  frolic,  as 
Eugenie  and  Ned  undignifiedly  insisted  on  calling  it,  should  take  place 
on  the  ensuing  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast.  Bidding  adieu  to  thd 
ladies  and  wishing  them  '  rosy  dreams  and  slumbers  light,'  the  friends 
bent  their  steps  homeward  and  were  soon  locked  in  the  embrace  of 
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sleep.  Poor  Job,  in  his  dreams  that  night  proved  no  exception  to  the 
general  truth  embraced  by  Dryden  in  the  apt  couplet : 

'  Ahd  mftDj  monstroof  formi  io  sleep  we  see. 
Which  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  e  er  can  be.' 

For  he  consumed  the  greater  part  of  that  night  in  drawing  from  the 
river  fish  of  the  most  anomalous  character,  of  every  known  and  un- 
known variety,  every  species  of  animal  common  to  the-travelling  mena- 
geries, with  a  rod  whose  very  size  and  weight  almost  crushed  hun,  un- 
til at  length,  hanging  a  mermaid  and  drawitag  her  all  dripping  to  the 
shore,  he  found,  as  he  was  thrusting  the  hook  from  her  mouth,  that  it 
was  the  charming  Eugenie  Wycherley,  whose  head  he  was  pressing  to 
the  earth  while  performing  that  rough  operation  I  Awakening  wiUi  a 
start  of  horror,  he  enjoyed  no  more  that  night '  the  honey-heavy  dew 
of  slumber.' 

Morning  came  and  with  it  every  indication  of  an  unpropitious  day. 
Sultry,  cloudy,  and  muttering  thunder  and  wind  from  the  rain  quarter  : 
a  postponement  of  the  excursion  was  inevitable ;  our  piscator  and  friend 
called  upon  the  ladies,  and  after  indulging  in  strains  of  most  withering 
invective  against  the  weather,  suggest^  a  postponement  to  a  future  day^ 
when,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  they  might  carry  out  t&eir  angling 
intentions.  The  suggestion  being  concurred  in,  our  disappointed  fisher- 
man announced,  as  he  was  retiring  fix)m  the  ladies'  presence,  in  a  reck- 
less spirit  of  bravado,  that  individually  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any 
such  obstacles,  and  be^ed  the  ladies  to  accept  from  him  a  string  of 
perch,  trout,  et  cetera^  to  be  delivered  that  afternoon.  Laughingly 
thanking  him  for  his  profiered  gifl,  Eugenie,  scarcely  supposing  such  a 
thing  probable,  remarked  to  him  that  if  the  weather  became  less  threat- 
ening during  the  day,  he  need  not  be  surprised,  provided  they  could  get 
the  services  of  Mr.  Gladman  as  an  escort,  to  have  the  trio  ocmie  upon 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  sport. 

Our  enterprising  fisherman  retired,  in  high  heart,  to  the  scene  of  his 
labors,  while  Ned  Gladman  betook  himself  towards  his  quarters,  osten- 
sibly to  study,  but  in  reality  to  procure  the  services  of  a  couple  of  young 
men,  imps  of  mischief,  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  a  plot,  hatched 
out  in  his  prolific  brain,  the  moment  Eugenie  expressed  the  probability, 
in  the  event  the  day  became  more  propitious,  that  herself  and  sister, 
accompanied  by  him,  might  interrupt  the  fisherman  at  his  pastime. 

Heartwell  had  reached  the  hut  opposite  the  island  when  the  rain  be- 
gan to  descend  with  great  violence :  nothing  daunted,  he  proceeded, 
after  arranging  his  fishing-tackle,  to  divest  himself  of  his  garments  — 
an  old  custom  of  his  in  similar  situations —  and  stowing  *them  securely 
away  in  the  shanty,  waded  at  a  shallow  point  to  the  island  and  b^gan, 
in  puris  naturaliouSf  the  day's  labors.  * 

Wholly  absorbed  in  his  delightsome  occupation  and  entirely  unaware 
of  the  flight  of  time  or  change  in  the  weather,  our  enthusiastic  devotee 
was  succeeding  in  his  sport  beyond  expectation,  when  startled  into  con- 
sciousness by  a  merry  laugh  on  the  shore,  he  perceived  for  the  first 
time  that  the  clouds  had  vanished  from  the  heavens  and  the  sun  was 
pouring  down  his  rays  in  unobscured  brilliancy.     Following  with  his 
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eyes  the  direction  of  the  sound  that  had  fallen  upon  his  ear,  he  beheld 
a  scene  that  thrilled  his  very  soul  with  horror  and  paralyzed  his  mus- 
cles for  an  instant  beyond  the  power  of  motion.  Mary  and  Eugenie 
Wycherley,  with  Ned  Gladman  at  their  side,  not  fifty  yards  away,  with 
angling-rods  in  hand,  seemingly  engaged  in  fishing !  "What  must  have 
been  the  horrifying  and  appalling  sentiments  and  emotions  of  a  man 
like  Job,  imbued  with  the  proibundest  reyerence  for  the  sex  in  general, 
to  be  detected  by  the  paragons  of  that  sex  in  his  primitiye  plight,  can 
be  better  imagmed  than  described.  The  angle  dropped  from  his 
trembling  hand,  as,  with  a  whispered  prayer  that  he  had  not  been  ob- 
senred,  he  sunk  to  the  earth  and  commenced  noiselessly  rolling  oyer  and 
oyer  in  the  hot  sand,  away  fr6m  the  water's  edge,  and  fortunately  for 
him,  in  the  direction  of  a  large  log,  the  only  ambush  in  that  part  of  the 
island,  behind  which  concealment  might  be  had,  where  at  full  length 
he  lay,  shiyering  with  apprehension,  notwithstanding  the  scorching  rays 
of  a  yertical  sun  were  blistering  his  skin,  and  murmuring  little  frag- 
ments of  religious  songs.  Ends  of  deliyerance-hymns,  not  remembered 
since  childhood,  but  coming  to  mind  now  in  the  hour  of  adyersity,  were 
repeated  with  a  fervor  and  pathos  not  surpassed  by  charm-belieying 
devotee  in  the  days  of  old  superstition,  when  scraps  of  poetry  were  used 
to  ayert  misfortune  and  drive  away  unclean  spirits.  For  two  dreadful 
hours,  enduring  mental  torture  of  Uie  most  agonizing  description,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  physical  sufiering  occasioned  by  the  burning  sand  and 
the  blistering  sun's  rays,  he  lay  concealed  (he  fondly  hoped)  behind  the 
log  —  the  longest  and  most  painful  hours  he  had  eyer  consumed  in 
life  —  neyer  raising  his  head  above  his  ambush,  for  fear  of  recognition, 
and  sometimes  imagining  the  enormous  trunk  behind  which  he  was  en- 
sconced to  be  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  mere  sapling,  but  which  really 
hid  his  person  entirely  from  the  sight  of  the  party  on  the  shore.  At 
length,  pondering  the  matter  oyer  as  well  as  his  half-distracted  facul- 
ties woi^d  permit,  he  drew  some  slight  solace  in  his  misery  from  the 
faint  hope  that  possibly  he  had  not  been  observed.  Scarcely  had  this 
slender  consolation  taken  root  in  his  mind  ere  he  was  plunged  into  a 
imafortune  that  for  ever  dispelled  all  illusions  of  that  character.  He 
beheld  a  huge  snake  of  the  water-moccasin  species  —  a  reptile  he  feared 
and  detested  above  all  others  —  emerging  from  his  native  element,  and 
directing  his  course,  in  slow  and  serpentine  windings,  toward  the  log, 
evidently  with  a  yiew  of  sunning  himself  thereon,  a  juxtaposition 
fiightful  to  contemplate,  aside  from  the  necessity,  which  it  implied,  of 
crawling  over  his  body.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  shortening  at 
each  successiye  serpentine  conyolution  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
now  clammy-cold  body  of  the  suffering  Job,  until  Job's  patience  could 
endure  it  no  longer.  Springing  to  his  feet  and  uttering  a  cry  of  horror, 
he  cleared  at  a  bound  the  intervening  space  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
plunged  headlong  into  the  protecting  wayes  of  the  river,  not  heeding  the 
qjectacle  he  presented,  until  feeling  himself  safe  from  the  poisonous 
fangs  of  the  reptile  and  cooled  into  a  degree  of  semi-consciousness  by 
the  genial  water,  as  he  mechanically  parted  it  in  swimming  ;  then  ob- 
serving the  young  ladies,  escaping  as  if  in  affright  in  a  homeward  di- 
recUon,  the  catastrophe  burst  upon  him  in  all  its  frightfidness,  remov- 
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ing  the  last  vestige  of  the  faint  hope  that  had  giyen  him  a  moTsel  of 
comfort  in  the  piunful  and  deeply-mortifying  situation  in  which  he  had 
innocently  heen  placed. 

Attaimng  the  shore  without  much  effort  —  for  it  is  very  prohahle, 
had  it  required  much  efibrt,  this  veracious  hisUnry  would  have  here 
ended  —  and  hastily  donning  his  apparel,  he  trudged  heavily  home- 
ward, laden  down  with  feelings  of  gloom  and  mortification,  not  relieved 
by  a  single  ray  of  deliverance  presenting  itself  to  his  confused  and 
wandering  faculties. 

Q^uickly  seeking  out  his  friend  Gladman,  he  unreservedly  poured  the 
tale  of  his  sorrows  into  that  gentleman's  bosom,  who,  sympathizing  in 
his  distresses,  kindly  advised  the  sufiere'r  to  call,  without  delay,  upon 
Judge  Wycherley  at  his  office,  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  wlK)le 
disaster,  accompanied  by  such  apology  as  the  occasion  required. 

The  old  Judge  was  seated  in  his  easy  office-chair,  deep  in  the  mazes 
of  a  knotty  l^al  investigation,  when  Job,  without  announcement, 
countenance  expressing  blended  humility,  penitence,  and  remorse,  and 
without  accepting  the  proffered  chair,  entered  and,  unregardful  of  the 
common  salutation,  began,  hurriedly  and  almost  incoherently,  to  utter 
the  words : 

'  Judge  Wycherley,  I  have  called  this  morning  —  evening,  I  should 
have  said,  to  see  you  this  morning  —  evening  it  is  —  I  have  called 
and ' 

'  I  insist  on  your  being  seated,'  interrupted  the  Judge,  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  stammering  and  blundering  introduction,  and 
amazed  at  the  wo-begone  countenance  of  his  pupil.  '  Compose  your- 
self.    What  is  the  matter  ? ' 

'  I  called,'  confusedly  continued  the  perturbed  Job, '  Mies  Wycherley 
— that  is.  Miss  Mary  —  Miss  Eugenie  —  did  not  go  a-fishing —  rain — 
Gladman ^ 

*  Pray  quiet  yourself,  my  dear  young  friend,'  soothingly  persuaded  the 
Judge  ;  *  your  mind  seems  to  be  wandering ;  take  time  ;  collect  your 
thoughts  :  I  trust  nothing  unpleasant  has  befallen  you.' 

<  0  Judge ! '  hesitatingly  and  miintelligibly  proceeded  the  painfully 
agitated  Job,  *  I  never  was  so  unhappy  —  Miss  Eugenie  —  Miss  Mary — 
never  dreamed  of  it — Gladman  never  told  me  —  the  snake  vras  as 
large  as  your  body —  and ^ 

*Mr.  HeartweU,*  again  interrupted  the  Judge,  in  vain  striving  to 
solve  the  mystery, '  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  nonsense  ?  Rain 
— Gladman  —  snake  —  my  daughters  —  fishing.  I  am  unable  to 
understand  you  ;  you  had  better  retire  to  your  room  and  compose  your- 
self; you  will  never  make  yourself  understood  at  this  rate.* 

*  O  Sir ! '  imploringly  b^^^ged  the  sufferer,  *  vnll  you  grant  me  your 
pardon  ;  I  would  lay  down  my  life  before  I  would  insult  you  or  your 
family.' 

'  This  passes  all  comprehension,'  said  the  Judge,  more  puzzled  and 
annoyed  than  ever ;  '  I  am  not  aware  that  you  have  offered  insult  to 
myself,  nor  do'  I  believe  you  capable  of  insulting  any  member  of  my 
family.    If  you  ever  had  any  such  intention^  I  freely  forgive  you  ; 
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doubtless  my  daughters  will  do  likewise :  when  you  become  moie  calm 
and  collected  you  had  better  see  them  yourself.* 

•  Thank  you,  from  my  heart  I  thank  you,  Sir,'  overflowing  with  grati- 
tadei  Job  replied ;  '  you  do  me  but  justice  ;  nothing  was  further  from  * 
my  intention.     Hare  1  your  permission  to  see  the  ladies  and  make 
them  my  most  heart-felt  apology  in  person  ? ' 

•  Certainly,  my  dear  young  friend,*  responded  the  old  lawyer ;  *  but 
would  it  not  be  well  to  wait  until  to-morrow,  when * 

The  conclusion  of  this  sentence  was  lost  on  Job,  who  bolted  from 
the  office,  and  darted  along  the  street  with  a  rapid  step  until  he  ar- 
rived at  the  gate  of  the  inclosure  around  the  family  mansion  of  the  old 
lawyer ;  here  pausing  he  seemed  buried  in  teflection. 

Before  the  Judge  returned  to  his  seat  from  the.  door,  whence  he  had 
followed  Heartwell  as  he  made  his  precipitate  retreat,  Mr.  Gladman 
hove  accidentally  in  sight,  to  whom  the  Judge  made  a  signal  that  he 
desired  to  speak  with  him. 

<  Mr.  Gladman,*  said  the  lawyer,  as  that  young  gentleman  came 
within  ear-shot,  *  have  you  seen  Mr.  HeartweU  this  afternoon  ?  Can 
you  give  any  explanation  of  his  perturbation  of  mind  ?  He  has  been 
asking  my  pardon  for  some  imaginary  insult,  and  has  now  gone  for  the 
same  purpose  to  my  daughters.  Heretofore  he  has  ever  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  young  man  of  sober  habits  and  exemplary  behavior.' 

•  Yes,  Sir,'  said  the  innocent-looking  individual  addressed,  '  I  always 
so  r^arded  him  too,  and  his  present  insanity  is  a  problem.  He  went 
a-fishmg  this  morning  and  returned  some  half-an-hour  ago,  and  com- 
menced telling  me  something  about  a  snake  he  saw,  mingling  his  nar- 
ration  with  asseverations  of  his  innocence  of  intention  to  insult  Miss 
Mary  or  Miss  Eugenie.  Feeling  alarmed  lest  some  accident  had  hap- 
pen^ to  the  young  ladies,  1  came  this  way  to  inquire.' 

•  No  accident  that  I  am  aware  of,*  thoughtfully  pursued  the  Judge. 
*  I  left  home  scarce  a  half-hour  ago,  my  family  were  all  well  then. 
TOll  you  have  the  kindness  to  step  up  to  my  residence  and  ascertain 
what  all  this  excitement  means  ?  Surely  Heartwell  is  too  strong- 
minded  to  lose  his  senses  at  the  sight  of  a  snake  ! ' 

As  Gladman  approached  the  residence  of  Judge  'Wyoherley  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Job  as  he  entered  the  door,  and  without  stopping  passed  on. 

The  pause  at  the  gate  enabled  Job  partially  to  recover  his  self-pos- 
aessioo.  Perplexing  embarrassment  as  to  the  manner  of  wording  his 
apology  to  the  ladies,  was  the  cause  of  his  detention  there.  His  high- 
strung  feelings  of  delicacy  and  reverential  regard  for  the  female  cha- 
racter alike  forbade  him,  he  conceived,  to  use  that  directness  and  pointed- 
m^B  on  the  present  occasion,  in  which  his  frank  nature  was  wont  to  ex- 
press itself.  Unaccustomed  to  omateness  in  apparelling  his  ideas,  and, 
least  of  all,  to  circumlocution,  he  was  sorely  troubled  and  harassed,  in 
addition  to  his  many  other  causes  for  chagrin  and  mortification,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which,  with  the  least  oflence  to  modesty  and  strict  deco- 
rum, he  could  accomplish  his  purpose.  Having  conned  over  in  his 
mind  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  he  entered  the  dwelling,  trusting  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment  or  some  lucky  turn  in  the  chapter  of  ac- 
cidents, to  wind  it  up  gracefully. 
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'  Ladies,*  said  he,  bowing  humbly  and  reverentially  as  he  spoke,  to 
the  Misses  Wycherley,  who  were  evidently  unprepared  for  the  solemn 
tone  of  his  salutation  and  the  still  more  gloomy  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance ;  '  Ladies,  circumstances  sometimes  occur,  originating  in  mis- 
understandings, to  which  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  allusion  would  be 
the  grossest  indelicacy,  leading  to  consequences  alike  mortifying  and 
unexpected.  Such  is  the  very  painful  situation  in  which  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  find  myself  placed  at  present,  in  regard  to  two  young 
ladies,  whose  good  opinion  I  value  above  all  earthly  treasure,  and  to 
whom  my  heart  is  as  incapable  of  ofiering  rudeness  or  insult  as  —  as  — 
as ^ 

At  this  interesting  point*  his  mind  ceased  to  work,  his  eyes  became 
riveted  on  the  carpet,  and  blushing  with  shame,  stammering,  he  ceased 
to  speak,  presenting  as  he  stood,  a  perfect  picture  of  distress.  Astounded 
beyond  measure,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  his  drift  or  meaning,  Mary  and 
Eugenie  would  have  been  disposed,  but  for  the  sad  traces  of  sufiering 
depicted  in  his  face,  to  give  way  to  the  risible  emotions  rising  in  their 
bosoms.  So  incomprehensible  was  his  exordium,  that  it  was  only  after 
several  moments  had  elapsed,  that  either  of  the  ladies  could  find  words 
to  come  to  his  relief.  And  then,  innocently  misconceiving  his  meaning 
as  Eugenie  did,  and  thinking  it  was  barely  possible  he  might  be  allud- 
ing to  their  expected  disappointment  in  not  receiving  the  string  of  perch 
and  trout  he  had  so  vauntingly  promised  in  the  morning,  she  ventured 
to  say : 

'  Oh !  do  not  trouble  yourself  a  moment  about  your  bad  luck,  Mr.  Heart- 
well,'  and  then  archly  but  innocently  continued,  *  you  know  accidents 
will  happen  in  the  best  of  families,  and  why  not  to  the  best  of  fisher- 
men ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Miss  Eugenie,'  resumed  Job,  in  an  impassioned  manner,  catch- 
ing the  word  but  wholly  misapplying  the  allusion.  *  On  my  honor  as  a 
gentleman,  it  was  an  accident ;  I  never  dreamed  of  the  consequences  ; 
it  was  raining,  and  being  in  the  hut,  it  was  wholly  impossible  for  me 
to  go  to  the  island  without —  with  —  pardon  me  I  pardon  me  I  The 
snake  was  very  near  me  or  I  should  not  have ' 

*  0  Mr.  Heartwell,'  nervously  exclaimed  Mary,  '  do  not  talk  about 
snakes ;  I  am  sure  if  I  had  seen  a  snake  and  had  been  near  the  river, 
I  should  have  jumped  in,  would  n't  you  ? ' 

*  Have  mercy  on  me  I '  fervently  petitioned  Job,  still  wide  of  the 
mark,  '  that 's  just  what  I  did,  or  I  should  never  have  been  guilty 
of  — of ' 

*  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Hartwell,'  exclaimed  Eugenie,  *  you  make 
very  serious  of  a  very  trivial  affair ;  pity  that  some  stalwart  damsel 
like  myself  had  not  been  at  hand  when  you  took  the  plunge,  to  have 
lent  you  succor  in  your  dire  extremity  !  How  romantic  it  would  have 
been  !  Won't  you,  that 's  a  kind,  good  soul,  take  another  dive,  some 
pleasant  evening,  for  our  especial  delectation  ?  ' 

Putting  a  construction  upon  this  playful  and  innocent  speech,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  train  of  thought  with  which  he  came  burthened  —  a 
construction  utterly  unwarranted  —  poor  Job  gave  the  fimshing-stroko 
to  his  own  perfect  bewilderment. 
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Aghast  and  confounded,  doubting  his  own  identity  aa  well  as  that  of 
the  ladies  with  whom  he  was  conversing,  muttering  incoherently,  '  I — 

thought — it — was  —  very —  improper ^  without  finishing  the  sen- 

taiioe,  he  abruptly  took  his  departure. 

This  last  shot  of  Job,  coupled  with  the  horror  of  his  looks  and  the 
unceremoniousness  of  his  departure,  rather  opened  the  eyes  of  the  ladies, 
and  placed  them  in  that  delectable  predicament,  denominated  in  femi- 
nine parlance  a  stew. 

Meanwhile,  Judge  Wycherly,  tired  of  waiting  in  his  office  for  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Edward  Gladman,  proceeded  in  person  to  seek  out  that 
interesting  young  gentlemen,  and  extorted  from  him  a  full  solution  of 
the  whole  mystery,  reprimanding  him  severely  at  the  same  time  for  pro- 
curing the  unwarrantable  representation,  by  two  imps  of  boys,  on  the 
river  bank,  of  his  unofiending  daughters,  which  had  occasioned  such 
sore  distress  to  poor  Heartwell. 

The  next  morning  after  these  occurrences,  retributive  justice  awaited 
on  Ned  Gladman^  Ned  really  adored  and  in  return  was  loved  by 
Mary  Wycherley.  His  situation  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  mus- 
tached  reader  who  has  been  along  there,  when  it  is  stated  that  he 
received  a  nondescript  package,  containing  a  variety  of  articles,  an 
inventory  of  which  we  append  as  follows  :  *  One  daguerreotype,  (male  ;) 
two  finger-rings,  (gold  alloy  ;)  one  lady's  hair-bracelet,  (male  and  female 
hair  intermixed ;)  one  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  (much  worn  about  the 
marriage-service  ceremony  ;)  one  album,  (filled  with  selections  from  the 
standard  poets,  above  all  sorts  of  signatures ;)  and  one  MS.  poem,  (de- 
livered on  a  fourth-of-July  celebration  by  E.  G.) 

Hastily  re-packing  these  priceless  treasures,  the  recipient  thereof 
might  have  been  seen,  in  a  fit  of  deeper  despondency  and  depression 
than  whilom  weighed  down  poor  Heartwell,  gloomily  wending  his 
way  in  the  direction  of  a  certain  mansion,  which  shall  be  nameless, 
where,  on  bended  knees,  and  with  suppliant  hands,  he  implored  forgive- 
uess  for  his  mad-cap  prank  and  unthoughtedness,  from  the  justly- 
offended  Mary  Wycherley,  who,  withstanding  his  entreaties  until  her 
heart  was  ready  to  burst,  finally  granted  it,  and  restored  to  the  cured 
practical  joker  '  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding.' 

'  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his  rerenges  I ' 

Evert  thing  was  forgiven,  time  passing  by  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ; 
but  not  forgotten.  For,  though  many  a  year  has  come  and  gone, 
adding  dignity  and  gravity  to  Ned's  character,  and  developing  the 
matronly  beauty  of  the  charming  Mary,  the  partner  of  his  bosom ;  still 
sometimes  when  that  now-distinguished  gentleman  becomes  a  little 
tmmanageable  and  shows  signs  of  ancient  proclivities  returning  upon 
him,  he  is  expeditiously  '  sent  about  his  business,'  by  a  word-picture 
ravidhingly  drawn  by  Mary,  exhibiting  a  run-mad  lover  on  '  bended 
knees,  with  suppliant  hands.' 

And  whenever  the  still  lovely  Eugenie  desires,  in  the  social  circle,  to 
curb  the  heated  imagination  of  that  successful  lawyer  and  popular  poli- 
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tician,  Job  Heartwell,  Eiq.,  or  to  throw  a  doabt  upon  the  aoemaej  of 
some  statement  made  by  that  rather  dogmatic  mdivdual,  she  follj 
accomplishes  her  ends,  when,  with  a  rogiush  twinkle  of  the  eye,  and 
with  archest  and  most  insinuating  manner  conoeiTable,  she 
'  Was  that  snake  really  as  large  as  a  man's  body? ' 


SPRINO-TIME     ON     THE     PRAIRIK9 


MUot  .Ahtmh  Co,,(IU.) 


T  IS  springtime  od  the  prairies, 

And  their  Btretcbing  miles  of  bloom 
Throw^  on  the  wildly-wandering  winds 

The  riches  of  perfiime. 
And  while  the  wild  oock  blows  his  shell, 

The  bfown  lark  flings  his  staves, 
The  broad  savannas  clap  their  hands 

And  roll  their  wealth  of  waves. 


There 's  a  white  diff,  like  a  tower, 

Looking  down  upon  a  stream, 
Where  the  blade  fox  sees  his  image, 

Half-awake  and  half  in  dreonu 
And  northward  pass  two  pilgrim  jt>irda, 

Well  pouched  and  very  slow, 
They  bring  along  the  hint  of  palms 

And  the  shores  of  Mexkx). 


As  my  ^ithfhl  Indian  pony 

GkUlops  lightly  o*er  the  plain, 
The  startled  fawn  leaps  up  in  fear, 

And  stalks  away  the  crane ; 
The  sward-snipe  drcles  through  the  air, 

And  screams  his  dismal  tune. 
And  the  red  wolf  sits  by  his  earthen  den 

And  howls  to  the  setting  moon. 


I  lay  me  down  a  moment 

While  my  pony  crops  the  flowera, 
And  I  dream  of  my  native  mountains 

And  their  babbling  brooks  and  bowers; 
I  bear  their  dark  pine  forests 

Respond  to  the  wild  winds'  moan, 
But  I  wake  on  the  lonesome  prairiei^ 

And  feel,  indeed,  alone. 
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THE      MID-NIGHT      CHIME 


■T    M»t«T»ft    jou^mm 


Kow  wbQe  mid-night's  obimes  are  ringing^ 
Bell-tonee  on  earth's  stillness  flinging, 
Such  as  faiiy  throats  are  singitg, 
Busy  thought  is  wildly  bringing 

BjBse  visions  to  the  eje  of  Fancy : 
Joy  when  the  heart  is  wrapt  in  sorrow, 
Hope  lighting  up  the  dark  to-morrow ; 
Thus  ftom  those  bells  gay  Thought  doth  borrow 
Bliss  amid  pain,  and  peace  'mid  sorrow. 

As  by  some  spell  of  necromancy. 


Soft  the  notes  are  o'er  us  creeping, 
Wounded  hearts  in  life-balm  steeping  : 
Forms  who  've  long  in  death  been  sleeping, 
Over  whom  we  Ve  long  been  weeping, 

Seem  to  be  standing  all  aroimd  us  I 
While  voices  loved  of  yore,  awaking, 
The  vividness  of  life  are  taking  ; 
And  now,  in  songs  of  youth  are  breaking 
Upon  the  air,  once  more  awaking 

The  joys  we  knew  ere  grief  had  found  us. 


Tempting  serpents,  grim  and  sooty, 
Hurry  hence  without  theur  booty; 
Faith  smiles  forth  in  radiant  beauty, 
And  the  heart  grows  strong  hi  duty. 

While  sweet  the  mid-night  chime  is  pealin? : 
Virtue  seems  wedded  now  to  Gladness  1 
High  TOWS,  which  erst  had  been  but  madness. 
Are  now  renewed ;  while  drivmg  Sadness 
Far,  far  away,  the  fahy  Gladness 

Thrills  every  nerve  with  joyous  feeling. 


Thus  in  meditation  nightly 
When  the  stars  are  shining  brightly. 
And  those  bells  are  ringing  lightlj^ 
While  aerial  forms  so  sprightly     0 

Come  tripping  round  gay,  busy  Fancy  ; 
Forgetting  all  of  care  and  sorrow. 
And  caring  nothing  for  the  morrow, 
Doth  Thought  from  mid-night's  bell-chime  bonow, 
E'en  in  the  darkling  night  of  sorrow 

Unnumbered  spells  of  necromancy. 
CMf  C<34lag^  dintOH  Avenus,  June^  ISSTi. 
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MoBE  historioal  than  all  elie  at  Stambool  are  the  walls  which  sor- 
round  the  city.  They  oooapy  nearly  the  plaee  of  the  old  fertificatioai 
erected  by  the  Consiil  Cyrus  Constantine,  by  order  of  Theodosius  IL, 
and  demolished  by  Septimus  SeTorus.  Although  '  after  the  Parthencn 
and  Balbec,  they  are  the  most  magnificent  ruins  which  attest  a  seat  el 
empire/  it  is  too  evident  that  Constantine  the  Great  built  them  in 
haste.  Segments  of  broken  columns  and  pieces  of  sculptured  marble 
are  strangely  intermingled  with  brick-work  and  rough  blocks  of  granite. 
The  waUs  of  Constantinople  are  twelve  miles  in  extent,  and  provided 
with  more  than  five  hundred  towers.  Most  of  the  twenty-eight  gates 
have  been  celebrated  in  history.  Constantinople  has  been  besieged 
twenty-nine  times,  and  eight  times  taken  and  pllaged.  Old  Byzanee 
saw  before  her  walls  AUienians,  Macedonians,  ^Huans,  Thracians, 
Bithynians,  Celts,  and  Persians.  The  city  of  Constantine  has  trembled 
before  Goths,  Huns,  Arabs,  Persians,  Saracens,  Russians,  Bulgarians, 
Hungarians,  and  Turks.  During  these  various  vicissitudes  of  ibrtune 
there  have  been  encamped  before  her  gates  old  Greek  commanders  and 
old  Roman  emperors,  new  Greek  autocrats  and  new  Roman  Cttsars, 
Aralnan  caliphs  and  Bulgarian  krals,  Slavonian  kings  and  Ottoman 
sultans. 

On  a  pleasant  afternoon  we  rounded  the  point  of  the  Seraglio  and 
oared  leisurely  along  the  wall  which  skirts  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  reading 
the  inscriptions  on  its  gates,  and  tracing  here  and  there  its  wave-vrom 
foundations  far  down  in  the  crystal  water.  Arriving  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  triangular  Stamboul,  we  disembarked  at  the  Chateau  of  Seven 
Towers,  the  Irdc-Koule  of  the  Turks.  This  Mussulman  Bastile,  which 
has  vritnessed  the  denouement  of  so  many  tragedies  begun  in  the  Serag- 
lio, was  founded  by  2^eno,  finished  by  Alexander  Comnenus,  and  re- 
built by  Mohammed  the  Conqueror.  But  four  of  the  Seven  Towers 
have  been  standing  since  the  earthquake  of  1768.  They  served  alike 
as  a  fortress,  treasury,  and  prison  for  the  embassadors  of  powers  at  vrar 
with  the  Turks.  Hither  the  dethroned  Sultans  were  dragged  by  an  en- 
raged populace.  Here  six  or  seven  imperial  heads  have  rolled  to  the 
earth,  and  these  gloomy  walls  have  of^en  been  crowned  with  hideous 
wreaths  of  grinning  ^uiUs.  But  this  ancient  castle,  in  which  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  hlRre  kept  their  treasures,  is  now  merely  a  monu- 
ment of  the  past.  No  strangei  is  admitted  vrithin  its  gates.  Its  dun- 
geons, its  whispering  halls  and  rooms  of  torture  are  deserted.  The 
laughing  waves  of  Uie  Marmora  which  break  against  its  foundations, 
no  longer  blush  vrith  human  blood  or  mingle  their  melancholy  dirge 
with  battle-cries,  while  the  jasmin  and  the  ivy  have  kindly  woven  a 
green  mantle  over  the  crumbling  towers  like  a  veil  of  forgetfulness. 
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Taming  away  from  this  tableaa,  grandiofle  alike  in  its  majesb^  of 
rains  and  in  the  aoavenirs  of  history,  we  mount  the  hones  provided  for 
OS,  to  ride  along  the  walls  which  defend  Stamboul  on  the  Thracian  or 
land  side.  Beginning  at  the  Seven  Towers  they  sweep  over  the  steep 
and  rugged  hills  to  the  suburb  of  Eyoub,  or  the  Golden  Horn,  four  miles 
distant  from  the  Marmora.  Theraysof  the  declining  sun  give  a  golden 
tinge  to  the  distant  mountains  of  Thrace,  and  impart  a  serene  and  in- 
describable beauty  to  these  crumbling  towers  and  bastions.  Beyond 
them  is  Stamboul,  low  and  compact,  merely  the  minarets  and  domes  of 
the  moeques  rising  to  view  above  the  lofty  walls,  while  on  the  outside 
vast  cemeteries  occupy  most  of  the  space  in  the  direction  of  Eyoub. 
The  barren  hills  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the  Thracian  plam  on 
which  the  squadioas  of  the  Nizam  occasionally  go  through  their  evolu- 
.  tions.  Here  and  there  a  shepherd  may  be  seen  guarding  his  little 
flock.  Dreadful  solitude  to  be  experienced  b^aeath  Uie  walls  of  a  great 
city !  The  very  genius  of  decay  broods  over  the  monuments  of  power 
and  military  valor  before  us.  But  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  nobler  or 
more  picturesque  ruins  than  these  triple  lines  of  fortifications ;  wall 
lisiBg  above  wall,  and  ditch  sinking  behind  ditch.  Vines  have  clam- 
bered &r  up  the  crumbling  towers,  and  the  thousand  plants  and  shrubs 
of  a,lnxariant  vegetation  line  the  silent  walls,  &om  which  once  lockdd 
down  serried  hosts,  glittering  wi^  shield  and  ^pear.  The  moat,  said  to 
have  been  more  thim  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  is  nearly  filled  with  rub- 
bish, and  the  soil,  enriched  with  the  blood  of  so  many  battles,  bears 
flowers,  and  shrubs,  and  cresses.  The  mouldering  battlements,  the  un- 
filled breaches,  the  melancholy  views  inspire  painful  emotions.  Behind 
these  ramparts,  which  the  wretched  Greeks  foolishly  believed  impreg- 
nable, crumbled  away  the  last  wreck  of  the  great  R(Mnan  empire.  Yet 
under  the  protection  of  these  ruins  the  empire  of  the  Gesare  survived 
long  centuries  until  the  formation  of  new  societies,  prolonging  antiquity 
down  to  the  middle  ages,  and  forming  a  grand  connecting  link  between 
the  worid  of  Rome  and  the  world  of  the  present.  As  I  ride  by  the 
gates,  rendered  memorable  by  great  historical  events,  my  imagination 
pictures  the  scenes  enacted  there  centuries  ago.  Befine  the  Aurea,  or 
Golden  Gate,  now  walled  up  like  many  others  around  Stamboul,  I 
behold  the  triumphal  processions  of  the  Emperors,  which  entered  the 
eity  at  this  point  from  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  younger.  By  the  gate 
of  Adrianople  loom  up  before  me  the  wild  hosts  of  the  Avars  repulsed 
by  HeracUus  and  his  brave  Greeks.  Still  further  aa  I  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment where  Alexius  Comnenus  entered  the  city  to  usurp  the  throne, 
and  where  the  imagination,  busy  with  the  hiiE^rical  past,  represents 
Justinian  the  Great  making  his  triumphal  entry,  met  here  by  the  pre- 
fect of  the  city  and  the  entire  Senate  —  a  scene  worthy  of  the  historical 
painter.  Before  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus  I  conjure  up  the  grand  events 
of  the  last  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  fatal  assault  on  the  thirty-ninth 
of  May,  1453,  and  the  death  of  Constantino,  who,  however  he  may  have 
lived,  fell  like  a  Caesar.  Years  had  been  spent  by  the  Ottomans  in  mak- 
ing preparations  for  this  remarkable  siege.  On  the  sixth  of  April  Moham- 
med appeared  before  the  city  and  encamped  behind  the  hill  which  faces 
the  gate  of  Caligaria.  A  hundred  thousand  cavalry  vjdth  curveting  steeds 
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and  all  tbe  equestrian  finery  of  standards  and  trappings  in  which  the 
Turks  delight,  formed  the  confines  of  the  camp  on  yonder  plain.  A 
hundred  thousand  active  hesiegers  composed  the  right  wing  toward  the 
Seven  Towers,  and  fifty  thousand  the  left  wing,  extending  as  far  as  the 
palace  of  the  Blachemes,  in  the  direction  of  the  Golden  Horn.  A  mon- 
strous cannon,  cast  at  Adrianople  hy  a  Hungarian  renegade  from  the 
service  of  Constantino,  was  dragged  hefore  the  gate  of  St.  Romanns, 
also  called  the  Cannon  Gate,  or  Top-Kapousi  since  the  nege.  This 
piece,  unquestionahly  the  most  enormous  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
siege  artillery,  required  £>r  its  conveyance  fiAy  yoke  of  oxen.  Two 
hundred  men  marched  on  each  side  of  the  frame  of  thirty  wagons  on 
which  it  was  supported  to  maintiun  the  equilibrium  of  the  rolling  weight 
The  bore  is  declared  to  have  been  twelve  palms  in  diameter,  and  in  the 
first  trial,  which  veiled  Adrianople  with  smoke,  and  was  heard  the  dis- . 
tance  of  several  leagues,  a  stone  ball,  weighing  nearly  a  thousand 
pounds,  is  said  to  have  been  projected  a  mile,  and  then  buried  itself  a 
fathom  deep  in  the  earth.  Seven  hundred  men  were  appointed  to 
serve  this  enormous  engine  of  war.  A  Hungarian  envoy  from  Hunyod, 
then  in  the  Ottoman  camp,  gave  directions  for  its  proper  use,  but  with 
all  their  eager  haste  it  could  be  discharged  but  seven  times  a  day. 
After  a  few  trials  the  brazen-mouthed  monster  burst,  killing  the  founder 
and  many  workmen  beside.  Flanking  this  enormous  cannon  were 
two  others  of  nearly  the  same  caUbre,  while  in  all,  fourteen  batteries 
were  opened  against  the  wall  of  Constantinople  on  the  Thracian  side* 
In  this  remarkable  siege  both  ancient  and  modem  instruments  of  war- 
fare were  employed.  Volleys  of  musketry  attended  clouds  of  spears  and 
arrows,  and  parks  of  awkwajxl  artillery  aided  the  slow  work  of  balistas, 
catapults,  and  movable  turrets.  By  means  of  the  latter  the  tower  of 
St.  Romanus  was  at  last  overturned.  The  Tijirks,  however,  were  driven 
from  the  breach  and  their  enormous  wooden  turret  set  on  fire.  The 
next  morning  when  Mohammed  saw  the  ditth  cleared  and  the  tower 
of  St  Romanus  built  up  as  strong  as  before,  he  swore  by  the  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thousimd  prophets  that  he  never  believed  the  Greeks 
able  to  accomplish  so  great  a  work  in  a  single  night.  Day  followed 
day  and  efibrt  succeeded  efibrt,  but  without  success  to  the  Ottomans. 
Mohammed  at  last  hit  upon  a  bold  project  to  gain  possession  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  During  a  single  night  he  caused  seventy  galleys  and 
brigantines  of  from  two  to  five  banks  of  oars  to  be  conveyed  by  land 
from  Bexhiktasch,  on  the  Bosphorus,  across  to  the  terminatioh  of 
the  harbor,  the  mouth  of  which  was  closed  with  a  chain.  The  distance 
was  between  fiYe  and  six  miles,  and  the  way  led  across  high  hills  and 
deep  valleys.  The  planks  over  which  the  vessels  were  drawn  were 
anointed  with  the  fat  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Upon  the  prow  of  each  ves- 
sel stood  the  captain,  and  at  the  stern  of  each  the  pilot.  The  sails 
were  spread,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  drums  beat,  and  at  the  return 
of  day  the  besieged  saw  with  equal  surprise  and  terror  the  seventy 
Turkish  vessels  cast  anchor  in  the  Golden  Horn,  and  ranged  themselves 
before  their  walls.  <  At  the  sight  of  this  spectacle  they  understood/ 
says  a  Turkish  historian,  *  that  Uieir  ruin  was  about  to  be  accomplished. 
Words  escaped  not  from  their  mouths :  the  dark  gloom  of  despair  settled 
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upon  their  hearts.'  A  prediction  long  before  spread  abroad  among  the 
people,  announced  that  Constantinople  would  fall  when  they  should  see 
ships  sailing  upon  the  land.  Seven  weeks  had  passed.  The  Greeks 
still  mounted  the  ramparts  and  repelled  every  attack  ;  but  four  of  their 
towers  had  been  demolished,  a  large  breach  was  open  at  the  gate  of 
St.  Romanus,  and  the  Ottoman  army  occupied  ihe  fosse,  half-filled  with 
the  ruins  of  the  fortifications. 

Mohammed,  either  to  obey  the  law  of  the  Koran,  which  enjoins  that 
peace  be  ofiered  to  an  enemy  befoie  extei^mination,  or  to  learn  whether 
the  city  would  be  able  to  hold  out  many  days  longer,  sent  a  last  mes- 
sage to  Constantino.  Arrived  before  the  Emperor,  who  was  surround- 
ed by  his  court,  Espendiar-Oghlon,  the  envoy  of  Mohammed,  exhorted 
him  to  disarm  the  wrath  of  the  Sultan  by  a  prompt  and  complete 
surrender,  and  thereby  spare  the  inhabitants  all  the  miseries  of  slavery. 
But  in  tlie  council  which  the  Emperor  inmiediately  convoked,  the 
voice  of  honor  and  of  courage  reduced  to  despair  was  alone  heard. 

'  If  the  Sultan  will  grant  peace,  and  in  respecting  it,  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors,*  responded  Constantino  to  the  Envoy  of  Mo- 
hammed, '  I  give  thanks  to  God.  Moreover,  no  one  of  those  who  have 
besieged  Constantinople  has  either  lived  or  reigned  a  long  time.  Mo- 
hammed can  impose  a  tribute  upon  me,  but  never  will  I  surrender  the 
city  which  I  have  sworn  to  defend.' 

The  general  assault  was  to  take  place  on  the  twenty-ninth  oi 
May,  the  fatal  day  to  Constantinople,  as  predicted  by  the  astrolo- 
gers in  the  camp  of  the  Sultan.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  Mohammed  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Ottoman  arm;^.  To 
them  and  his  soldiers,  he  promised  the  entire  booty,  reserving  to 
himself  only  the  houses,  and  the  land  upon  which  the  city  stood. 
To  those  who  should  most  distinguish  Uiemselves  he  would  give 
timars  and  even  Sandjacks ;  and  to  the  soldier  who  should  first 
scale  the  walls,  the  government  of  his  richest  province.  Seated 
iip<Hi  horseback  and  holding  in  the  right  hand  his  golden  sceptre, 
the  Sultan  swore  by  the  prophet  of  Mecca,  by  the  soul  of  his  father, 
by  his  children  and  by  his  cimeter,  that  the  Koran  should  pre- 
vail. This  harangue  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  shout 
after  shout  rolled  ^ong  the  long  lines  of  the  soldiers  of  Mam.  Der- 
vishes ran  through  the  camp  promising  an  eternal  youth  amid  the 
fresh  rivers  and  streams  of  paradise  to  such  as  should  fall  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  The  day  preceding  the  assault  each  one  was  enjoined 
to  &8t  and  make  seven  ablutions.  At  night-fall  the  trumpet  gave 
the  signal  for  a  general  illumination.  Then  all  the  tents  along  the 
Bosphorus  and  on  the  heights  of  Galata  became  resplendent  with 
light ;  then  the  greater  part  of  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  bivouacs  ex- 
tending away  in  long  lines  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora  blazed  with  innumer- 
able lamps  and  torches.  The  besieged  mounted  the  walls  to  behold 
the  amazing  spectacle,  and  half  surrounded  by  seas  of  fire,  believed  at 
first  that  a  terrific  conflagration  was  sweeping  away  the  camps  and 
fleets  of  the  Ottomans.  But  the  chants  and  dances  of  the  dervishes, 
and  the  wild  Moslem  shouts  of  Allah  illah  Allah  passing  from  squad- 
ron to  squadron  and  echoing  from  hill  to  hill,  soon  announced  to  them 
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that  the  Turks  were  oelehrating  their  victory  in  advance.  Then  despair 
settled  upon  the  Greeks.  Thev  ran  wildly  in  the  streets  and  thronged  thr 
churches.  Gloom  and  confusion  and  darkness  reigued  everywhere,  and 
ahove  the  lamentations  and  prayers  of  the  people  swelled  the  Keyrie 
deison,  mingling  its  solemn  strains  with  the  Bacchic  frenzy  of  the  Turks. 
The  last  assault,  the  carnage,  have  they  not  all  heen  described,  0 
reader  !  by  the  eloquent  pen  of  Gibbon  ?  The  e  walls  remain  in  nearly 
the  same  condition  they  were  in  after  the  siege  of  Constantinople  more 
than  four  hundred  years  ago.  But  little  has  been  taken  away  and 
nothing  has  been  added  save  the  ivy  and  the  verdure.  The  indolent 
Turks  have  not  even  closed  the  breach  by  which  a  great  part  of  Mo- 
hammed's army  entered  the  city,  and  behicd  which  the  last  of  the  Con- 
stantines  fell  covered  with  wounds  and  with  glory.  This  is  the 
strongest  portion  of  the  wall,  and  yet  such  was  the  disparity  between 
the  Greeks  and  Turks  that  I  wonder  the  latter  did  not  sooner  burst 
through  there.  Neajr  by,  on  the  most  elevated  ground  within  the  walls 
of  Statnboul,  is  the  ruin  of  the  palace  of  BeliEarius,  the  residence  of  tie 
last  Emperor.  The  old  palace  of  the  Cassars  is  likewise  an  inextrica- 
ble labyrinth  of  ruins. 

About  mid-way  from  the  Seven  Towers  and  the  Grolden  Horn,  the 
road  deviates  from  the  wall  and  leads  to  the  church  of  Balukli,  a  place 
much  frequented  by  the  Greeks.  Here  no  Turks  are  to  be  seen,  the 
women  are  unveiled,  and  there  is  oi\en  a  hurrying  to-and-fro  of  eager 
groups.  The  convent-like  church  is  surrounded  by  a  gloomy  wall.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  a  Greek  cemetery,  which,  firam  the  absence  of  . 
trees  and  the  careless  maimer  in  which  the  monuments  are  arranged,  is 
by  no  means  so  interesting  as  the  burial-places  of  the  Turks.  Several 
of  the  Greek  patriarchs  have  been  buried  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
church.  The  Greek  emperors  were  wont  to  repair  to  Balukli  on  As- 
cension-day in  great  pomp,  and  here  also  important  marriages  were 
formerly  celebrated 

Our  dragoman  conducts  us  down  several  steps  to  the  body  of  the 
church,  which  is  cleaner  and  prettier  than  the  generality  d*  Greek 
churches.  A  few  priests  are  celebrating  mass  in  Uieir  usual  monoto- 
nous manner,  and  with  the  nasal  twang  peculiar  to  eastern  worship. 
'  Thos  psari  effendis^  (see  the  fishes,  gentJemen)  V  says  one  of  them, 
and  he  leads  us  down  to  the  fountain  of  Nicetas,  the  healing  virtues 
of  whose  cool  and  refreshing  waters  were  sung  by  Nicephorus,  and  ex- 
tolled by  Philos  in  Greek  iambics.  The  fountain  is  of  crystal  clear- 
ness, and  in  it  are  swimming  a  few  streaked  fishes  roasted,  as  the  legend 
tells  us,  on  one  side. 

A  monk  sat  here  frying  fishes,  when  Mohammed  entered  the  city. 
As  some  one  announced  to  him  the  triumph  of  the  Turks,  he  exclaim- 
ed :  *  What !  I  shall  believe  you  when  I  see  these  fishes  come  to  life  an<l 
leap  from  the  pan  in  which  I  am  cooking  them.'  And  forthwith,  1o 
the  amazement  of  the  incredulous  Canobite,  they  did  leap  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fountaiti  before  us.  The  church  built  to  commemo- 
rate this  miracle,  was  destroyed  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  revo- 
lution, but  it  is  declared  that  the  fishes  were  again  miraculously  pre- 
served. 
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Descending  to  the  Golden  Horn  we  reach  Eyonb,  one  of  the  fifteen 
saburbfi  of  Constantinople.  It  is  a  delicious  sylvan  retreat,  where  no 
Christian  is  allowed  to  reside,  and  whose  holy  mosque,  built  by  Mo- 
hammed 11.,  no  Christian  is  permitted  to  enter.  The  latter  is  an  airy 
and  elegant  structure  of  white  marble,  in  which  the  Turkish  Sultans 
are  inaugurated. 

When  the  new  padishah  has  girded  on  the  sword  of  Osman,  the  illustri- 
ons  founder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  turning  to  one  of  his  ministerf , 
he  etblaims :  '  KeyzyUdnuida  giorus  chelem!  '  (May  we  see  each  other 
in  Rome  !)  Though  now  a  mere  formality,  this  ceremony  shows  how 
the  haughty  Sultan  once  meditated  supplanting  the  tiara  by  the  turban. 
It  carries  our  thoughts  back  to  the  time  when  the  taking  of  Otranto  in 
Apulia  by  Achmet  Geduk  Pacha,  caused  as  much  terror  in  Home  as  the 
appearance  of  Attila  on  the  Mincio,  when  there  was  trembling  in  the 
Vatican,  and  the  Papal  power  almost  determined  again  to  remove  its 
seat  to  Avignon. 

Times  change.  We  have  beheld  the  throne  of  the  Osmanlis,  before 
which  the  representatives  cf  mighty  kings  onc«  bowed  the  neck  and 
held  the  voice  subdued,  threatened  to  be  submerged  by  the  letuming 
waves  of  invasion,  and  the  band  which  formerly  issued  the  bulletins  of 
victorious  armies  and  the  recitals  of  conquest,  stretched  forth  supplicat- 
ingly  to  the  powers  whose  subjects  were  a  few  years  ago  termed  dogs 
of  infidels. 

'  Let  him  that  gives  aid  to  the  Turks  be  excommunicated,'  stands  writ- 
ten in  the  canons  of  Rome.  But  in  the  war  which  is  now  terminating 
we  have  seen  the  Gallic  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith  the  firm  ally  of 
the  Saltan.  The  Keyrie  eieison  and  Allah  iUah  Allah  ;  while  the 
followers  of  Christ  and  the  followers  of  Mohammed  have  gone  into 
combat  shoulder  to  shoulder,  bearing  side  by  side  the  crescent  and  the 
cross.  Yet  in  this  crusade  of  Louis  Napoleon  the  Occident  and  the  Ori- 
ent have  been  brought  together  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Thus  are 
made  acquainted  men  who  hitherto  have  met  only  on  fields  of  carnage 
and  seen  each  other  through  the  smoke  of  battles,  Thus  also  the  an- 
cient enmity  of  races  is  made  to  fall  beneath  the  rough  tread  of  Mars. 

The  mosque  derives  its  name  from  Eyoub,  the  standard-bearer  and 
eompanion-in-arms  of  Mohammed,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Saracens,  668  A.D.,  and  buried  here.  The  spot 
having  been  revealed  to  Mohammed  11.  in  a  vipion,  he  erected  a  mosque 
and  mausoleum  in  honor  of  the  glorious  Eyoub.  There  are  many 
other  mausolea  of  persons  distingui^ed  in  the  annals  of  Islam  under 
these  dark  cypresses. 

I  notice  many  gilded  monuments  which  exhibit  great  taste,  and  do 
not  think  there  can  be  a  sweeter  resting-place  for  the  dead  than  quiet, 
beautiful  Eyoub.  Slight  elevations  of  mason- work  or  stones  chiseled 
at  the  top  to  the  shape  of  turbans,  mark  the  grave  of  the  faithful,  the 
size  and  the  inscriptions  also  sometimes  indicating  their  character  and 
profession.  A  flower  or  some  simple  device  is  inscribed  in  the  case  of 
females.  The  Moslems  press  the  earth  with  no  ponderous  marble 
slabs,  in  order  that  on  the  day  of  judgment  the  bodies  of  the  dead  may 
spring  up  without  impediment.     They  gcrupulously  avoid  burying  two 
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persons  in  the  same  place,  and  have  the  beautiful  custom  of  planting  a 
cypre<is  over  the  grave  of  a  relative  or  friend,  circumstances  which  ac- 
count for  the  size  of  Turkish  cemeteries  and  their  being  converted  into 
the  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  of  Ottoman  cities.  The  Mussulmans 
bury  their  dead  upon  the  day  of  their  death,  and  hurry  them  to  the 
tomb,  for  the  Prophet  says :  *  If  the  departed  one  is  blessed,  hasten  with 
him  to  the  place  of  destination :  is  he  accursed,  get  rid  of  him  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  nearest  relatives  assist  in  supporting  the  bier.  For 
that  pious  office  the  Koran  promises  a  great  blesamg,  and  the  only*  time 
that  a  Turk  moves  swiftly  is  when  he  is  carrying  a  brother  to  the 
grave.  They  run  out  and  assist  each  other,  believing  that  the  body  of 
the  departed  is  uneasy  until  consigned  to  the  dust  firom  which  it  sprung. 
The  Imaum  or  priest  interrogates  the  dead  upon  the  articles  of  faith 
contained  in  the  Koran,  and  the  silence  of  the  latter  is  ingeniously 
construed  into  affirmative  answers.  A  few  handfuls  of  earth  are 
thown  into  the  grave,  the  assistants  respond  Amen,  and  the  soul  is 
lefl  alone  with  eternity.  Instead  of  a  coffin  they  employ  two  planks 
so  placed  as  to  leave  an  open  space  where,  as  they  say,  the  examining 
angels  can  sit  down  and  converse  with  the  departed.  For  a  like  reason 
the  shroud  is  seamless  and  left  open  at  both  ends.  A  stone  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  corpse  for  the  convenience  of  the  two  angels,  under 
the  supposition  that  this  act  of  civility  will  make  them  more  indulgent. 

When  the  latter  visit  the  sepulchre  in  order  to  institute  an  examina- 
tion, the  soul  of  the  defunct  is  supposed  to  return  for  a  time  to  the 
body.  One  of  the  angels  seizes  the  queue  of  hair,  which  every  true 
Mussulman  allows  to  grow  for  that  purpose,  and  raises  the  dead  to  a 
sitting  posture.  This  preliminary  examination  consists  of  four  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  cardinal  points  of  religion  and  the  direction  in 
which  the  dead  has  said  his  prayers.  For  several  days  in  succession 
after  the  funeral  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  repair  to  his 
grave  to  pray,  beseeching  God  to  deliver  him  from  the  torments  in* 
fficted  by  the  black  angel  in  case  the  examination  be  not  satisfactory. 
Calling  him  by  name,  they  encourage  him  to  '  fear  not,  but  answer 
bravely.'  On  the  Friday  following  the  interment,  refreshments  of  va- 
rious kinds  are  carried  to  the  grave,  of  which  the  passer-by  may  partake 
freely.  The  souls  of  the  faithful  are  thought  to  linger  around  the 
graves  in  blissful  beatitude,  not  unmindful  of  the  attentions  of  their 
surviving  friends. 

This  mode  of  sepulture  is  not  without  good  in  a  country  where  the 
plague  is  common  and  premature  burials  occasionally  take  place.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  persons  buried  in  this  clumsy  manner  recover 
and  are  able  to  force  the  barrier  separating  them  from  the  outward 
world.  It  is  related  that  a  Turkish  blacksmith,  who  had  been  buried 
in  the  morning,  returned  home  during  the  day,  enveloped  in  his  shrond. 
Being  somewhat  taciturn,  he  directed  his  footsteps  at  once  to  his  shop 
to  the  great  terror  of  his  assistants,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  any 
one  resumed  the  work  of  the  previous  day. 

Refreshing  ourselves  with  a  cup  of  cofiee  at  the  Kiosk,  whose  foun- 
dations are  bathed  by  the  limpid  waves  of  the  Golden  Horn,  let  us 
take  a  four-oared  Caique  to  visit  the  Sweet  "Waters  of  Europe.     The 
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picturesque  Caidjis  handle  their  frail  but  elegant  barks  with  admirable 
address.  Shooting  up  the  little  riyer  which  flows  into  the  Golden 
Horn,  we  reach  in  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  most  frequented  places 
near  the  Turkish  capital.  It  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  which  extends 
down  to  the  very  walls  of  Stamboul,  for  if  one  ascends  the  hills  on 
either  side,  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  a  wide  desolate  waste.  The  de- 
lightful retreat  is  named  the  Sweet  Waters  by  the  Franks,  and  Heav- 
enly Waters  by  the  Turks,  but  the  water  of  the  Lycus  is  not  flt  to 
drink.     Here,  where 

*  In  shadiest  covert  hid 

The  tuaeful  bird  sings  darkling.' 

the  Sultan  has  a  summer  palace,  half-Occidental  in  style  and  furniture, 
and  half-Oriental.  Except  the  harem,  which  we  were  not  permitted  to 
visit,  and  the  sumptuous  marble  baths  it  would  sufler  in  comparison 
with  many  of  the  villas  along  the  Hudson.  An  artificial  water-fall  is 
near,  and  on  the  gieen  plots  feed  the  stately  courseis  of  the  Sultan, 
rivalling  in  beauty  the  fleet  coursers  of  Heflar  and  Nedjid. 

On  sunny  aflernoons  and  balmy  evenings  Turkish  ladies  do  love  to 
congregate  on  the  sylvan  banks  of  the  Lycus.  Then  the  cool  sherbet  is 
drank  in  the  shady  kiosk,  and  the  Ottoman  lays  05*  that  dignity  which 
he  wears  in  all  other  places,  to  become  a  playful  child.  Then  and 
there  only  upon  European  soil  do  you  behold  an  apotheosis  of  the  life  of 
the  soft  Asiatics.  The  Turk  loves  nature  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
stranger  to  art,  and  at  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe  he  enjoys  her  bless- 
ings without  restraint.  Its  solitude  induces  the  far  niente,  and  the 
deMciona  farniente,  is  it  not,  0  reader,  the  secret  of  the  life  Oriental  .' 
The  silvery  laugh  of  sportive  girls  mingles  with  the  music  of  running 
waters,  the  rustling  of  leaves  and  the  notes  of  the  bulbul. 

Armenian  maidens  let  fall  the  veil  in  the  eagerness  of  sport,  and 
groups  of  dark-eyed  Greeks  as  beautiful  as  Thalia  and  Melpomene 
dance  upon  the  green  velvet  to  music,  Orphean  only  in  the  graceful 
movements  it  accompanies.  *  Here  the  Circassian  forgets  she  is  a  slave, 
and  the  Nubian  joins  her  mistress  in  the  merry  laugh. 

On  one  of  the  hills  which  overlook  the  promenade  of  the  Sweet 
Waters  there  is  an  immense  kiosk,  untenanted  and  uncared  for.  No 
one  visits  the  foimtains  in  the  lonely  gardens.  Rank  weeds  have  grown 
up  in  the  shady  walks,  and  lifeless  trees  show  their  squalid  branches  in 
the  midst  of  luxurious  vegetation.  With  all  this  solitude  and  decay  is 
connected  a  story  of  spiritualized  afiection  rare  among  the  Turks.  Mah- 
moud  converted  the  kiosk  into  a  dwelling-place  for  the  favorite  of 
the  imperial  harem.  Here  the  Sultan  was  wont  to  repair  to  forget  the 
chagrins  of  the  sovereign  in  the  tenderness  of  love.  The  beautiful 
Circassian  died.  The  brave-hearted  Sultan  could  find  no  solace  for  his 
grief.  He  ordered  that  no  hand  should  desecrate  the  asylum  of  his  lost 
happiness.  In  his  saddest  hours  he  would  often  come  here  to  we^  alone. 
AbdelMedjid,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  respected  his  father  s  wish, 
and  no  one  now  approaches  the  solitary  pavilion  still  wearing  the  em- 
blems of  mourning. 

The  shades  of  evening  gather  around  us.     As  we  glide  down  the 
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Lyctis  and  the  Golden  Horn,  the  fall-orhed  moon  rises  irom  hehind  the 
Bithynian  Olympus  and  bathes  in  liquid  etherial  light  the  mosques  and 
towers  of  the  Seyen-UiUed  City.  Caiques  filled  with  grave  Osmanlis 
and  their  silken-eye-lashed  treasures  flit  by  us  on  the  Golden  Horn, 
whose  depths  are  no  longer  vexed  by  a  thousand  moving  keela  The 
dimpling  and  silvery  waves  wear  their  crisped  moonlit  smiles  around 
the  motionless  hulls,  and  break  against  them  with  the  low  murmur  of  the 
far-sounding  sea-  A  balmy  influence  seems  to  descend  from  the  tur- 
quoise sky  through  an  atmosphere  of  opaline  transparency.  The  sen- 
sations and  perceptions  become  exquisite  beyond  description,  and  the 
current  of  my  thoughts  flows  into  dreamy  imaginations.  The  very 
pulses  of  my  being  throb  with  a  new  and  delicious  life  —  a  life  known 
only  in  the  sunny  Orient 


o     8 
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As  strong  of  heart  and  lithe  ofliiob, 
As  quick  to  do  aod  dare  and  be, 
And  yet  with  soul  and  senses  dim, 
Throuprh  solving  of  life'n  mjBtery  I 
How  long  my  biitter  self  has  alept  I 
How  far  my  feet  have  gone  astray  1 
I  smile  where  I  should  once  have  wept, 
And  scoff  where  I  should  kneel  to  pray ! 

Thine  eyes  are  closed ;  but  I  look  out 
Through  tears,  upon  my  fellow-men, 
And,  stepping  o*er  thy  daisied  grave^ 
Come  *■  back  to  busy  life  again  I ' 
For  thee  the  silenoe  of  the  tomb, 
The  silence  none  may  dare  to  break  I 
For  me  the  deep,  perpetual  gloom  — 
The  soul  in  mourning  for  thy  sake! 

Thine  eyes  are  dosed,  the  summer  wind 
Will  breathe  around  our  trystiog-tree^ 
And  search  and  seek,  but  never  find 
An  answering  glimpse  or  glance  of  thee  1 
And  strangers,  JingeHng  here  at  eve, 
Will  pluck  the  daisy  leaves  apart. 
And  talk  of  those  fur  whom  they  grieve^ 
Nor  dream  they  tread  upon  my  heart ! 

Thine  eyes  are  closed :  the  passionate  tear^ 
The  duU  despair  and  heavy  pain, 
*  My  soul  has  felt  through  all  these  years. 

Can  never  move  thy  heart  again  1         • 
While  I,  if  love  again  with  me, 
Another  shape  and  form  should  know, 
*T  would  be  no  stranger  sight  to  see 
Red  roses  blooming  in  the  snowl 

AVtiH  York,  Jm4  Sd,  1850. 
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Whbn  tbe  bloom  is  on  the  orchards 

Aud  tbe  grass  begins  to  spring, 
When  tbe  birds  all  wake  in  gladness 

And  make  tbe  welkin  ring ; 
"When  the  old  boose-dog  bes  in  the  son 

And  winks  and  blinks  bis  eyes, 
Waving  bis  long  white  tail  abbot 

To  dirive  away  tbe  flies; 

When  the  children,  wet  with  rain-drops, 

Come  trooping  from  the  fiurm, 
Bach  band  is  full  of  violets 

And  tbe  thom-buda  in  their  arm ; 
Then !  then !  tbe  first  home  welcomes  them,* 

Then  do  they  all  first  learn 
Home  lessous  that  are  ne*er  forgot, 

Then  do  their  hearts  all  yearn. 

For  mamma  will  kiss  her  darlings 

And  take  the  flowers  they  bring. 
Then  feed  her  precious  birdies, 

Ah !  that  is  in  tbe  spring. 

In  a  half-score  year  the  sister  sits 

Beside  another  hearth, 
And  tbe  brothers  all  are  married, 

They  have  left  their  place  ot  birth. 
Still  the  new  homes  all  grow  merry 

With  the  glorious  Christmas  cheer. 
Though  the  hearts  they  wander  back  sometimes 

To  tbe  spring  of  tbe  year. 

And  little  rosy  faces 

Come  peeping  in  betimes,  • 
And  Mother  Goose  now  takes  the  place 

Of  Btron'S  warmer  rhymes ; 
And  little  children  frolic 

With  none  but  cltiidhood^s  glee. 
Where  half-a-dozen  years  ago 

Were  only  you  and  me. 

GTand-fkther  and  grand-mother  come 

And  make  our  cherubs  bold. 
Teaching  us  that  we  really  are 

Becoming  rather  old. 
We  scarcely  heed  the  lesson, 

'Till  the  still,  strong  hand  of  Death 
Has  clasped  tbe  dearest  of  the  fold 

And  kissed  away  his  breath. 

The  snow-flakes  eddy  round  tbe  grave. 

Fall  on  the  sable  bier 
Pointing  us  all  bow  soon  we  come 
To  tbe  winter  of  the  year. 
r«tfM,  (jr.  O^)  April  Sl«(,  1854. 
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•T     PAVL     MIOaTOLB. 

MasiNos    or    ▲    crrr    bail. road    conductor. 
rxJKt  irufB. 

I  SEE  a  good  deal  of  the  sofVer  sex  in  the  routine  of  my  daily  duties. 
I  watch  their  moyements  when  they  little  suspect  it  I  am  their  com- 
panion and  guide  in  the  husiness  hours  of  the  day,  when  hushands, 
fathers,  and  brothers  are  safely  boxed  up  in  counting-rooms,  offices,  and 
stores,  and  when  butterffies  instinctiyely  spread  their  gaudy  wings  in 
mid-day  sun^ne.  I  claim  to  have  a  boundless  fondness  for  the  whole 
sex,  and  if  wnat  they  sometimes  compel  me  to  think  of  them  seems  to 
have  a  dash  of  bitterness,  I  beg  the  '  dear  creatures '  will  believe  I  say 
it  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

I  have  of  late  been  musing  much  upon  <  woman's  rights^  and  J  de- 
sire the  privilege  in  these  flying  leaves  to  Jot  down,  in  a  loose  way,  a 
few  hints  and  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern.  I 
desire  to  talk  a  little  while  and  say  (fancying  I  have  a  good  listener)  a 
few  words  bluntly  and  without  affected  gallantry.  I  have  the  immense 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  sentiments  are  very  unpalatable  to  one 
and  very  unpopular  with  both  sexes.  I  know  1  shall  write  myself 
down  —  something  not  very  complimentary  —  in  the  estimation  of  one 
sex  at  least,  and  very  likely  of  both.  I  shall  of  course  be  esteemed  de- 
ficient in  that  chivalrous  regard  for  every  thing  that  bears  the  name  of 
woman,  which  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  the  native  American.  I  do  n't 
mean  the  aboriginal  American.  His  ideas,  I  am  told,  were  rather  dif- 
ferent. I  shall  be  accused  of  want  of  gallantry,  and  perhaps  considered 
destitute  of  common  humanity.  Still  1  shall  ^eld  myself  behind  my 
insignificance  and  let  fly  my  arrows  from  my  hiding-place,  trusting 
solely  to  the  merits  of  my  shot  to  &d  its  own  appreciation,  if  it 
deserves  it 

Still  I  shall  endeavor  to  tell,  in  my  humble  way,  (if  a  poor  car-con- 
ductor may  be  heard  upon  such  a  mighty  theme,)  now  I  fancy,  nay 
apprehend  too  great  a  zeal  for  woman's  rights,  may  overlook  men's 
wrongs,  I  wish  I  could  call  attention  to  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  social  errors  of  our  time.  I  refer  to  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  great  inequality  of  the  sexes,  with  respect  to  the  relative  share 
and  proportion  they  bear  of  the  cares  and  duties  of  life  in  large  cities. 
To  my  thinking,  woman,  by  assuming  or  accepting  the  position  of  the 
ornamental  part  of  creation,  if  she  has  impaired  her  fireedom,  (as  she 
now  complains,)  has  become  the  pampered  slave  of  indulgence  rather 
than  the  victim  of  oppression. 

My  observations  are  limited  to  American  women,  or  rather  women  in 
America,  for  I  know  but  little  of  any  others.     I  am  serious,  if  I  know 
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how  to  be  so,  when  I  avow  my  apprehension,  the  human  race  is^epre- 
ciating.  Indeed  I  have  looked  at  this  matter  nntil  I  am  in  danger  of 
becoming  possessed  of  this  one  idea  as  of  a  devil.  I  am  in  fear  it  will 
be  a  hobby  with  me.  I  hate  a  hobby.  I  neyer  before  could  hold  an 
idea  long  enough  to  be  in  danger  of  its  becoming  a  hobby.  But  the 
best  way  to  break  a  hobby  into  a  steady,  useful  roadster,  is  to  ride  him 
of\en  in  public.  Now  I  do  think,  and  will  say  it,  woman  is  not '  Ail- 
filling  her  destiny,'  in  our  day  —  I  do  not  mean  to  utter  these  common- 
place words  in  the  Broadway-Tabernacle  sense  of  the  expression — I 
say  more,  woman  is  not  doing  her  duty. 

To  strike  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  without  further  tiresome  pre- 
liminary, (  suspect  the  great  mischief  is,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  women 
here  terminate  their  intellectual  life  at  the  very  period  they  ought 
seriously  to  begin  it.  To  illustrate,  ask  any  intellectually-cultivated 
man  what  proportion  of  his  acquirements  he  has  learned  after  he  left 
college  or  attained  majority,  and  he  will  doubtless  tell  you  *  every  thing.' 
Ask  almost  any  woman  you  chance  to  meet,  what  the  solid  acquirement 
she  possesses  which  is  the  fruit  of  cultivation  after  leaving  her  school, 
and  an  hundred  to  one  she  will  be  forced  to  say, '  notMng,*  The  human 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  remain  stationary.  Like  the  body 
it  must  have  food  or  it  languishes.  Like  that,  too,  when  it  ceases  to 
grow  and  mature,  it  begins  to  decline  toward  decay.  Now  the  difierence 
between  men  and  women  starting  from  their  days  of  early  tuition,  re- 
sults in  just  this  :  while  one  advances  the  other  retrogrades.  The  man 
by  cultivation  grows  to  full  stature,  and  perhaps  carves  his  name,  high 
or  low,  deep  or  shallow,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the  tablets  of  time. 
The  woman  sinks  into  the  insignificance  and  whimsicality,  or  merges 
her  individuality  in  that  of  her  husband,  and  becomes  his  diluted 
shadow. 

This  should  not  be.  I  advocate  human  nature.  If  woman  has  a 
soul,  (as  is  generally  believed,)  she  should  claim  a  recognition  of  it, 
and  it  most  be  allowed,  if  she  has  no  soul,  and  is  not  a  separate  indi- 
vidual being,  with  duties  and  accountabilities,  (as  might  fairly  be  in- 
ferred from  her  mode  of  self-treatment,)  then  there  is  an  end  of  my 
chapter,  and  the  less  said  on  this  ticklish  subject  the  better.  But  1 
repudiate  Mohammed.  I  beseech  the  sex  to  ostracise  him.  I  claim  to 
be  woman's  friend.  Perhaps  my  advocacy  is  an  unsavory  tonic,  and 
perhaps  I  had  better  mind  my  own  business,  and '  stick  to  my  last.'  Still 
i  daie  stand  forth  as  the  uncalled  champion  of  woman,  and  claim  for 
her  a  share  of  that  priceless  heritage,  the  neto  right,  added  by  the  last 
French  Revolution  to  the  catalogue  of  human  rights,  that  *  right  *  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  our  day  and  generation,  I  mean  the  right  to 

WOKK. 

There :  the  murder  is  out,  and  I  breathe  more  freely.  I  have  done 
it  Strike,  but  hear  me.  I  would  set  woman  to  work.  I  would  have 
a  wife  —  a  help-meet  unto  her  husband  —  a  veritable  co-worker  in  the 
garden  of  life.  I  would  elevate  the  gentler  sex  from  the  equivocal  and 
unequivocal  position  of  play-thing  and  toy,  up  to  the  level  of  coequal 
and  companion  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name.  Not  only  companion  in 
pleasoie  and  hours  of  idleness,  but  companion  in  sympathies  intellectual, 
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and  c«npaaioB  and  yoke-fellow  in  toil  and  care,  I  would  reduce  thia 
inequality  of  the  sexes  and  set  them  upon  a  level,  as  in  joy  and  Badnen 
80  in  earoestneis  and  reality  of  purpose,  in  burthens  to  bear  as  well  as 
in  songs  to  sing. 

There,  now,  is  the  charming  Mrs.  Plympton,  who  often  rides  in  my 
ear,  could  tell  us  something  of  this  matter  if  she  would.  I  dare  say  she 
has  thought  of  it.  She  has  an  honest  heart,  I  believe,  or  she  could  not 
have  so  sweet  a  face.  Still  she  lacks  energy  and  invention  to  break 
through  routine,  and  so  she  flutters  her  way  through  life  as  h^pily  and 
as  uacooceraed  about  the  great  wrong  she  daily  inflicts  upon  her  hus- 
band as  tf  he  were  born  her  natural  slave  and  inherited  bondman. 

Mr.  Plympton  is  head-clerk  of  the  *  heavy '  mercantile  firm  of  '  Star- 
buck,  Murray  &  Co.,  importers  of  laces,  embroideries,  and  British 
goods,'  in  Dey-street.  Ha  is  a  very  good-looking  fellow,  about  five-and^ 
thirty.  He  i8«  little  worn  and  languid,  and  gives  you  the  impression 
of  beiog  a  man  who  has  seen  service,  and  perhaps  sown  wild  oats  in 
early  days,  extra  territorially.  You  see,  too,  he  has  gotten  a  few  pre- 
mature crow-teet  in  the  comers  of  hii  eyes  from  hard  work,  etc.  He  is 
rather  plain  in  his  dress,  but  has  a  half-studied  neatness  in  it  that  is 
betrayed  chiefly  in  the  freshness  of  his  linen  and  gloves.  He  is  comely 
and  quiet  in  his  manner,  but  there  is  a  resoluteness  there  that  tells  you 
he  is  a  worker. 

You  meet  him  in  the  street,  and  you  might  be  half-inclined  to  sus- 
pect him  of  being  an  educated  man  of  fortune,  so  collected  and  well- 
gathered  is  he ;  but  you  would  be  quite  sure,  that  though  a  gentleman 
he  was  not  an  idle  one.  He  impresses  you  unmistakably  with  the 
notion  that  he  leads  an  active  like,  and  that  duty,  and  not  pleasure,  is 
his  mistress.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  step  into  the  counting-room  and 
see  how  cheerily  and  yet  how  steadily  and  laboriously  he  travels  around 
in  the  mill  of  his  daily  occupation. 

But  while  Mr.  Plympton  is  hard  at  work  at  his  daily  task,  let  us 
avail  ourselves  of  this  bright  noon  and  peep  in,  Asmodeus-like,  and  see 
Mrs.  Plympton.  I  know  her  in  a  moment  She  is  often  my  guest  on  the 
rails.  She  is  now  boarding  at  one  of  our  large  family-hotels  in  Broad- 
way. I  *11  not  say  whether  it  be  St.  Nicholas  or  Metropolitan,  lest  I 
might  ofiend  by  drawing  attention  to  her.  Well,  we  look  into  her  par- 
lor. The  nurse  has  gone  out  with  her  children,  and  thus  early  in  the 
day  she  is  free  as  a  bird.  The  cares  of  maternity  are  borne  by  deputy. 
She  is  a  small  and  pretijf  woman,  you  see,  with  a  very  dainty  air.  Her 
dress  is  very  lady-like  and  comme  il  fault  except,  perhaps,  too  costly 
for  any  but  a  princess.  You  cannot  fall  to  perceive  she  conceives  her- 
self to  be  a  woman  of  taste,  and  so  indeed  she  is — in  dress.  Her  air 
and  manner  are  graceful  and  easy,  with  a  very  copious  dash  of  the 
dolcefar  niente,  I  beg  pardon  for  travelling  so  far  for  the  terminology 
of  the  type  about  which  I  am  so  querulous ;  but  it  is  an  unnatural  pro- 
duct of  American  soil,  and  I  am  compelled  to  seek  an  exotic  from  a 
worn-out  civilization  for  a  parallel.  To  return  to  the  '  fayre  ladye.' 
Her  bonnet  (perhaps  I  should  say  head-dress,  were  it  not  a  self-contra- 
diction) is  on,  and  she  is  gloved  and  shawled  for  a  walk  or  a  call. 
Thus  she  is  every  day.     In  the  evening  she  coaxes  poor  Plympton  to 
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accompany  her  to  a  ball,  or  a  party,  or  some  public  place  of  amuse 
ment. 

She  '  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well.'  She  is  a  fond,  loving,  and  trust- 
ing wife,  and  she  and  Plympton  are,  I  dare  say,  very  happy.  But  is 
this  her  destiny  ?  Plympton  works  each  day  '  firom  mom  to  dewy  eve,* 
and  never  murmurs.  She,  '  like  the  lily,  neither  toils  nor  spins.'  Is 
this  fair  ?  Is  this  equality  ?  All  his  earnings  are  fireely,  not  grudg- 
ingly, surrendered  to  her,  that  she  may  live  in  beautiful  idleness.  His 
thoughts  are  full  of  care.  And  she  flatters  herself  that  her  '  chiefest 
good '  consists  in  squandering  his  money,  and  making  herself  a  beautiful 
toy  to  soothe  his  tired  spirit,  and  to  wheedle  him  into  temporary  forget- 
fulness  of  the  calls  of  time  and  circumstance  upon  his*  exertions !  Does 
this  woman  bear  her  share  of  the  yd^e  ?  If  her  husband  is  fated  to  be 
a  shop-keeper,  what  right  has  she  to  set  up  herself  for  any  thing  better  ? 
ff  labor  is  too  vulgar  for  her,  why  not  for  him ;  and  why  should  not 
they  '  twain  that  are  one  flesh '  bo&  abjure  it  and  starve  in  harmony  ? 
Is  there  not  a  radical  unsoundness  here  ?  Does  not  this  savor  of  the 
harem  ?     Is  not  this  rank  Mohammedanism  after  all  ? 

Was  the  '  other  half '  of  this  man  meant  to  be  a  mere  play-thing  ? 
Does  Christianity  sufier  woman  (in  every  sphere  of  life  where  she  can 
extort  the  sacrifice)  to  be  the  petted  darling  of  indulgence  ? 

While  it  recognizes  the  possibility  of  rights,  does  it  not,  too,  point  with 
unerring  certainty  to  the  absoluteness  of  obligations?  Is  there  any 
thing  compatible  with  good  sense  in  the  idea  of  a  manacled  slave  of 
toil  and  a  gilded  puppet  of  indolence  being  made  yoke-fellows  in  the 
race  of  life  ?  Is  it  God's  purpose  that  he  should  coin  his  nerves  and 
heart-strings  into  '  money,'  and  that  she  should  spend  it  in  millinery  and 
manteau-making,  ribbons  and  laces,  fringes  and  flowers,  and  waste 
her  time  in  idleness  f  Has  he  no  old  age  to  provide  for,  no  quiet  to 
anticipate,  no  time  of  contemplation  to  be  allotted  him  ?  Can  she' not 
by  taidc-work  lighten  his  toil,  or  by  cultivation  learn  to  share  his  higher 
sympathies  ?  Before  Heaven  it  seems  to  me  a  sorry  destiny  for  this 
woman  (who  plumes  herself  upon  being  such  a  '  glorious  creature ')  that 
the  partner  of  her  life  should  be  a  pack-horse  or  beast  of  burthen,  while 
she  idly  flaunts  in  the  sunshine  and  outvies  the  butterfly  in  ephemeral 
gauds  or  purposeless  existence  ? 

But  my  theme  is  expanding  before  me  into  an  immense  territory 
where  I  have  no  time  now  to  follow  it.  Let  this  single  scrap  and 
illustration  suffice  for  the  time.     More  anon. 


Br   BARRT  OOBMWAZ.L. 


Hkbb  will  we  sit  npon  this  yerdant  bank 
And  drink  the  balmy  air  exhaling  from  the  meadows : 
The  nectareoos  breath  that  Eabth  sends  upward 
When  her  lord,  the  8inr,  Uases  her  chedL  at  parting. 

Yoru  xLvni.  12 
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OUT        ON        THE        BATTLEMENTS. 


It  ifl  dark  and  the  oold  north-wind  is  blowing. 

And  I  stand  here  all  alone. 
Out  on  the  battlements  gloomy  and  high, 
That  hold  me  up  to  the  frightAil  sky 
As  if  to  tell  me  how  poor  a  thing, 
How  like  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing 
I  am  —  how  weak  and  small 

On  my  upturned  &ce  I  feel  the  snowing. 
I  did  send  up  a  prajer ; 
I  wrong  mj  soul  of  all  its  power 
To  grant  me  earnest  &ith  ttiat  hour; 

But  onlj  the  snow  oomes  down, 

And  i^ves  me  a  spotless  palL 
How  wildlj  now  the  wind  is  blowing  I 
I  wonder  if  my  God  is  knowing 

How  my  heart  is  turning  to  stone  ? 

Yes,  stone  that  can  neither  m^t  nor  break, 

That  can  meet  the  storm  and  sun, 
As  the  gray  old  rocks  of  this  tower  have  done. 
For  years  and  years  that  have  gone  to  the  past. 
They  have  braved  out  many  a  night  like  this, 
And  't  is  in  their  mighty  strength  to  last 
Through  fiercer  stOTms  that  yet  may  come. 
OhI  were  it  not  better  like  them  to  be. 

Cold,  passionless,  and  strong, 
Than  to  drift  with  the  flood  of  misery, 
To  cringe  *neath  the  stroke  of  cruelty. 
Or  to  chafe  'neath  galling  wrong? 
I  press  my  cheek  to  the  battlements  cold. 

Speak,  rockst  give  me  a  word, 

I  stand  in  the  cold  and  dark  alone; 

I  have  prayed  to  Qod  and  He  has  not  heard ; 

OhI  how  wild  the  blast  is  blowing; 

I  wonder  if  my  Ghrist  is  knowing 

How  this  heart  is  turning  to  stone  ? 

There  is  sopiething  burning  upon  my  cheek, 

rr  is  a  tear  —  let  it  fireeze  where  it  fell ; 
Sometimes  there  are  springs  of  sweet  waters  locked  up 

In  rocks,  and  only  a  mystical  spell 

Can  open  the  lips  of  the  hidden  well. 
I  *11  seal  up  my  tears  in  a  casket  of  stone. 

That  must  brei^  to  let  them  forth. 
Oh  t  see,  how  the  clouds  are  clearing  away, 

And  the  wind  dying  down  in  the  north. 

The  morning  is  breaking,  she  *11  come  in  with  smiles, 
But  these  iron-strong  rocks  will  be  cold, 

And  shake  off  her  kisses,  and  frowning  will  cast 
Their  shadow  across  ^e  white  wold. 

And  I  will  go  forth  with  no  pain  in  my  breast, 
0  Gk>Dl  how  blest  that  wiU  be! 
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And  sorrow  may  come,  and  sorrow  may  stay, 
Or  gladness  and  hope  may  stop  in  my  way, 

But  it  will  b^  little  to  me; 
For  my  heart  will  be  like  these  turrets  so  gray, 

Stone,  stone,  passionless  stone, 
Shouting  no  mirth,  nor  giving  a  moan. 

I  wonder  if  Goo  sees  me  here  all  alone, 
And  if  He  ia  knowing 

How  my  heart  is  turning  to  stone  ? 
Sochuter,  (If,  T.) 


BACHELORS. 
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'  0  Plato  I  Plato  1  yon  bare  paved  the  way; 
With  your  confonDded  fiuitasies,  to  more 
Immoral  conduct,  by  the  fonded  sway 
Tour  system  feigns  o'er  the  controlless  core 
Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 
Of  poets  and  romancers.'—  Btrok. 

Pebhaps  IfOid  Byion  is  right ;  Plato  and  myself  in  error.  Perhaps 
we  have  espoused  a  false  philosophy,  and  as  disciples  of  one  great 
leader,  are  destined  soon  to  see  it  uniyersally  rejected.  But  as  yet  itd 
fallacy  has  been  nowhere  satisfactorily  exhibited,  neither  have  sufficient 
inducements  been  found  to  tempt  us  to  renounce  the  doctrine  in  which, 
as  it  were,  we  have  been  bom  and  bred.  I  speak  in  behalf  of  the  en- 
tire sect  of  our  philosophers  throughout  the  world,  and  affirm  that  thus 
we  choose  to  live  and  spend  our  days.  Our  ethics  has  become  so  inter- 
woven with  our  habits  and  manner  of  living,  that  it  has  become  part 
and  parcel  of  our  very  being,  and  as  soon  should  we  think  to  relinquish 
life  itself  as  the  theories  we  have  thus  fondly  embraced. 

Some  boldly  declare  our  creed  entirely  false,  and  its  advocates  insin- 
cere ;  but  I  know  not  one  who  woidd  not  gladly  defend  his  faith,  and 
prove,  if  words  and  arguments  can  prove,  the  firmness  of  his  belief. 
Others  pronounce  the  whole,  a  whim  and  a  delusion :  if  a  whim,  how 
delightful !  and  if  a  delusion,  how  sweet ! 

^ball  I  give  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  for  our  belief,  and  some  ol 
the  admirable  characteristics  of  our  sect  ? 

Our  hajppiness,  in  the  first  place,  depends  immeasurably  on  our  faith, 
and  therefore  we  are  led  to  the  practice.  The  prime  elements  of  earthly 
joy  ccmsist  not  so  much  in  the  great  results,  as  the  little  causes.  The 
little  things  are  they  that  mar  our  pleasure  and  dampen  all  our  aspira- 
tions. The  little  repeated  annoyances  injure  the  di^x>sition  and  crush 
the  spirits  far  more  than  the  great  strokes  which  surroimd  one  with  a 
throng  of  sympathizing  friends.  In  the  loss  of  property  others  may 
share  our  regrets  and  minieter  to  our  wants,  but  in  home  troubles  it  is 
only  given  to  endure  with  quiet  meekness,  a  meekness  that  ill  becomes 
the  Bpirit  of  a  man,  and  testifies  that  much  which  is  manly  has  been 
already  lost. 
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Poets  are  wont  to  sing  of  the  sweets  of  connubial  bliss,  and  to  win  us 
with  their  gliding  measures.  Misery  loves  company,  and  methinks  ere 
this,  they  find  all  is  not  poetry  that  rhymes. 

*  How  pleasant,  when  the  toils  of  day  are  over,  to  retire  to  one's  own 
room  to  enjoy  the  companionship  of  those  immortal  minds  which  inlay 
his  walls,  each  with  its  silent  title  beckoning  him  to  search  its  pages 
for  knowledge.  How  pure,  how  elevating  the  society!  With  the 
opening  door,  no  long  list  of  wants,  ever  prefaced  by  *  my  dear  *  —  no 
tale  of  faithless  and  insulting  servants,  or  reprooft  for  unfulfilled  re- 
quests, greet  his  ears  —  no  half  dozen  little  progenies  to  mount  his 
knees  and  rack  his  weary  frame ;  but  he  finds  in  his  own  domicil  a 
quiet  and  repose  from  all  the  cares  of  this  noby,  bustling  world. 

Each  of  our  sect  is  lord  of  his  own  body,  soul,  and  domains.  No 
other  half  who  holds  a  mortgage  on  all  these,  inquires,  '  Why  do  ye  so  ? ' 
Believe  me,  man  is  happier  when  he  has  his  own  way  —  when  he  can 
give  himself  to  his  own  thoughts,  reflections,  and  dispositions.  No 
feminine  intruder  then  disturbs  his  meditations,  or  boisterous  children 
dissipate  the  half-wrought  idea.  Of  what  I  have,  however  small  it  be, 
I  'U  hold  an  undisputed  sway.  My  books  and  papers,  what  and  how 
many  I  may  please,  surroimd  me.  There  is  no  one  whom  we  fear  will 
molest  them ;  no  little  urchins  from  whose  fingers  we  must  preserve  our 
leaves  and  inkstand ;  no  one  who,  '  for  looks*  sake,'  delights  to  hide  our 
razors,  boots,  and  brushes  :  all,  as  we  left,  are  handy.  We  are  our  own 
and  not  another's ;  we  eat  as  we  please,  drink  as  we  please,  sit  a^  we 
please,  smoke  as  we  please,  read  as  we  please,  and  sleep  and  wake  as 
we  please.  Now  tell  us,  all  ye  lords  of  woman-kind,  is  it  not  much 
more  agreeable  thus  to  be  lord  of  one's  self,  untrammelled  by  the  apron- 
strings? 

*  Oonnubial  sweets '  is  but  another  name  for  Tantalus.  Great  plea- 
sure is  the  tempting  draught  it  profiers,  but  as  you  extend  the  hand  the 
nectarine  cup  recedes,  and  gratmg  teeth,  not  words,  tell  of  the  bitter 
disappointment  Man  may  for  ever  rue  the  day  he  sought  those  joys, 
but  in  vain.  He  speaks  it  not  and  finds  no  kindred  mind  to  share  his 
afflictions,  save  in  our  sect,  to  whom  he  is  too  proud  to  go.  Who  ever 
heard  a  man  sing  *  Sweet,  sweet  home '  afler  a  marriage  of  half-a- 
dozen  years  ? 

By  ^e  doctrines  of  our  sect,  man  preserves  his  birth-right,  freedom 
and  independence. 

*  I  DO  n't  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  head ; 
I  'm  a  plain  man  ana  in  a  single  station ; 
But  0  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual  t 
Inform  us  truly,  hare  they  not  ben-ped:ed  you  all  f ' 

Perhaps  now  and  then  one  has  yoked  himself  to  so  fair  and  fSiscinating 
a  damsel  that  he  chooses  to  sacrifice  to  her  all  independence  and  to  be 
ruled  by  one  whom  he  styles  '  the  best  of*  wives.'  'T  is  possible  there 
may  be  one  such,  but  it  would  be  easier  to  find  scores  who  would  most 
gladly  free  themselves  from  the  galling  yoke. 

It  is  alarming  to  look  about  and  see  how  universally  the  fkir  sex 
reign.  You  can  hardly  find  one  in  a  thousand  who  is  wholly  exempt 
from  their  dominion.  Men  think,  and  talk,  and  dress  to  please  them. 
And  what  do  they  receive  ?    Perehanee  a  pretty  look,  a  fawning  smile, 
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a  kiss,  a  hand,  perhaps  a  heart.     And  then  tphat  has  he  got  ?  —  a  fret, 

a  scold,  a ,  call  her  what  you  will ;  she  looks  like      '    ,  not  very 

nice.  Each  sex  would  please  the  other  till  the  nuptial  knot  is  tied,  and 
then  they  care  not  for  their  persons.  It  is  proverhially  true  that 
woman  seeks,  hy  dress,  far  more  to  tickle  the  fancy  and  delight  the 
taste  of  her  lover  than  her  hushand.  How  often  do  we  see  the  neat  and 
tidy  maid  become  the  slovenly  mother.  The  theory  of  Plato  would  pre- 
vent these  evils  and  make  life  but  a  '  wooing  honey-moon,'  as  lovers  say. 
*  Have  they  not  hen-pecked  you  all  ?  *  Woman  rules  us  now.  Let 
her  not  then  seek  a  more  despotic  sceptre,  lest  in  taking  that  she  can- 
not hold,  she  drops  what  she  already  has.  How  strange  a  creature  is 
woman  ?  How  pretty  she  can  be  if  pleased ;  but  cross  her  and  she  is 
forward,  il^natured,  assuming ;  sometimes  whines,  at  others  rails  ;  now 
swoons  away  —  now  comes  to  life  ;  sometimes  is  dumb,  at  others  has 
a  most  oily  tongue  and  powers  of  speech  enough  to  drive  one  mad. 
To  argue  with  her,  all  men  are  like  Don  Alfonso. 

*  Hb  mined  no  points  except  some  self-rebnkes, 
Ad^  to  those  his  ladj  with  Booh  Tieor 
Uad  poured  upon  him  for  the  last  half-hoar, 
Quick,  thick,  and  heayy  as  a  thunder-shower.' 

How  oft  she  makes  us  sin  I  She  asks  so  many  questions  —  who  could 
help  it  ?  *  My  dear,  where  shall  I  say  you  're  gone  ?  *  '  Well,  tell  them 
Bo-and-so.'  He  did  not  lie  ?  '  But  why  so  late  to-night,  my  dear  ?  ' 
'  Oh !  business  detained  me,  love.'  All  true  (?)  no  doubt  She  needed 
not  to  ask,  however. 

Think  of  this,  0  ye  bachelors  I  —  of  giving  an  account  of  all  your 
deeds,  your  words  and  ways — think  of  it  and  weep ;  weep  not  for 
yourselves,  but  for  the  thraldom  of  your  fellow-men ;  but  rejoice  the 
more  that  your  lot  is  a  freedom  firom  babies  and  broomsticks,  and  your 
portion  the  joys  of  ^  single  blessedness.' 

The  expounders  and  advocates  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  are  wan- 
tonly accused  of  lack  of  gallantry  and  esteem  for  the  opposite  sex.  We 
know,  however,  no  cause  for  this  accusation,  except  it  be  that  they 
pledge  themselves  to  endure  the  tongues  of  many  instead  of  one  woman, 
and  to  be  the  gossiping  theme  for  many  rather  than  for  that  one  event- 
ful year ;  except  it  be  that  they  sufier  not  themselves  to  be  ensnared 
by  the  sly  loo^,  round  arms,  and  plump  neck  of  some  giddy  school- 
girl They  look  beyond  the  external ;  yet  no  one  better  than  they  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  female  character,  form,  and  loveliness.  No  one 
experiences  more  pleasure  in  the  society  of  ladies,  or  esteems  it  more 
highly  than  do  they.  Their  influences  are  reckoned  by  them  among 
those  accomplishments,  without  which  one's  education  would  be  incom- 
plete. We  have  seen  professional  men,  of  good  mind  and  talents,  made 
the  butt  of  ridicule,  because  of  the  lack  of  this  one  essential 

Beside  the  characteristics  of  our  sect  above  mentioned,  we  make 
some  boast  of  our  antiquity.  Years  before  the  Christian  era  saw  our 
existence,  and  the  present  beholds  us  prosperous  as  the  past.  As 
formerly,  so  to-day  you'll  find  us  all  true  men.  Each  holds  an  open 
hand  to  all  earth's  needy  sons.  Each  has  a  jovial  soul,  free  as  the 
mountain-air,  and  within  each  bosom  beats  a  noble  heart,  large  as 
benevolence  and  love  to  mankind  can  swell  it. 
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Low  him  not  over-modi,  young  mother! 

For  the  itrange  beauty  of  thy  b^  I 
Press  not  the  golden  curis  too  fondly, 

Which  cluster  round  his  brow  of  joy  1 
Though  Uughinff  lip,  and  dieeka  like  rose-leaves, 

Mirror  their  glmry  on  thy  heart, 
Love  him  not  over-much,  young  mother  I 

Say  not,  my  boy  1  my  all  thou  art  1 

Gladly  and  strong,  through  hall  and  parlor. 

Rings  out  the  music  of  his  glee ; 
Ftosher  than  morning's  dewiest  Inreathings 

The  waking  kiss  he  has  for  thee; 
Murmuring  in  dreams  thy  name  he  whispers, 

Asleep,  awake,  his  star  of  life : 
Love  him  not  over-much,  young  mother ! 

Trust  not  fbnd  hope,  my  gentle  wife  1 

Beauty's  high  gift,  and  the  wild  fteedom 

Of  his  rich  garniture  of  health ; 
Voice  like  the  lark's  clear  morning  carol, 

Waking  the  day  to  summer's  wealth ; 
St^  like  a  monaitsh  in  his  boasting, 

Yet  willing  to  thy  soft-toned  voice. 
All,  all  may  pass  away,  young  mother ! 

Be  fearful,  though  Uiou  still  rejoice  I 

Lonely  and  lost,  in  yon  sad  churdi-yard. 

Lies  the  first-bom  that  blessed  thy  heart  t 
Once  fair  like  him  fhis  proud  young  brother. 

Who  knows  not  yet  the  words  *  io  part ;  ^ 
Never,  though  lifb  be  long  or  fleeting, 

Can  he  reonll  the  perished  one, 
Tom  from  thy  arms,  0  sad  young  mother  1 

Ere  day  of  summer  on  him  shone. 

Flowers  of  the  plain,  and  willows  weeping; 

Bend  over  that  sinall  grave  of  ours ; 
Deep  in  our  hearts  a  sorrow  sleepeth, 

Weeping  with  willows,  sad  with  flovrars : 
Fear  still  in  thy  soul's  gushing  fondness, 

Its  bve,  its  gloiy,  and  its  pride. 
The  doud  that  may  darken,  young  mother  I 

The  twin-grave  that  may  swell  by  its  side. 

Hark  t  down  the  stair-way  small  feet  patter  I 

We  know  that  A«  comes,  by  our  hearts ; 
All  fear  of  the  wo  of  the  fiiture^ 

All  thought  of  the  lost  one  departs. 
Ours  still,  for  our  glory  and  blessing  t 

Ours  ever,  though  torn  fh>m  our  sight 
Then  press  him  still  doaer,  young  mother  I 

Thy  sun-light  by  day,  dream-love  by  night ! 
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Not  all  in  the  haze  of  the  fiiture 

Is  cloud-like,  and  hopeless,  and  dark ; 
Through  the  drift  of  the  mist  and  the  shadow, 

See  beacon-lights  beckon  life's  bark  1 
Hope  on  1  let  us  hope  that  hia  manhood 

Will  glad  the  old  age  of  our  years : 
SmUe,  then,  through  thj  sadness,  young  mother  I 

Hope's  rain-bow  may  brighten  thjr  t^ffs. 
Chicago,  Juift  1850. 
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'  Mace,  my  boy/  remarked  my  friend  Hiram  Twine,  as  the  last  rope 
was  cast  off  from  the  steam-boat  at  the  Philadelphia  wharf,  and  we 
*  swoped  *  away  down  the  river,  bound  for  Cape  May  — '  Mace,  my  boy, 
what  was  it  you  said  to  me  this  time  a  year  ago  about  blt^  fish  1 ' 

I  thought  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  answered  : 

'  I  reckon  we  was  talking  about  what  a  good  catch  Hon.  Mrs.  Didei- 
bunk  made  that  way  last  summer.' 

*  Wbere  did  she  fish  ? '  asked  Hiram. 

'  On  a  good  many  grounds,  beginning  with  Boston  and  Nahant, 
going  down  along  to  Cohasset,  Stonington,  Narrygansett,  and  Newport. 
She  caught  in  one  season  five  hundred  and  for^-eight  blue-fish,  seven 
gold  bracelets,  and  a  Malakofi*  pin,  eighty-four  sherry-cobblers,  four 
hundred  and  twenty-three  ten  strikes,  seven  game-suppers,  a  young 
shark,  and  a  husband.     That 's  so  ! ' 

'  Throw  the  last  two  items  into  one,  Mace,'  answered  Hiram,  very 
slow.  '  The  widow  was  ve-ry  fast,  and  rolled  ten  pins  amazing,  but 
she  had  a  hundred  thousand  gold  shad-scales  sticking  to  her  pretty 
back,  and  so  got  hooked  herself,  and  the  hook  was  n't  baited  with  any 
thing  but  sass  and  brass  either.  That  ^s  the  way  to  catch  the  fast 
fishes,  after  all.' 

Here  Hiram  took  half  a-dozen  pulls  at  his  segar,  and  then  propelled 
again. 

'  It 's  just  a  year  ago  since  your  remark  about  blue-fish  was  snapped 
off  short  as  a  goat's  tail,  and  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  seems  to  me 
that  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  n't  had  a  half-minute's  time  to  hear 
it  cmt.  I  remember  once  that  Governor  Phineas  Bamum  came  into 
the  office  and  sat  down,  saying  that  he  'd  got  something  he  had  n't  had 
for  ten  years.  I  asked  him  what  it  was,  and  he  said,  *  Half-an-hour's 
leisure.'  And  as  he  only  got  about  two  hours  an^  a  half  work  into 
those  thirty  minutes,  perhaps  he  wasn't  so  far  out,  after  all.     My 
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leisure  comes  roond  ofleaer  —  ^y  once  a  year  —  when  I  go  watering 
placing.  We  twist  up  business  and  pleasure,  dollars  and  doTilment  so 
in  New-York,  that  a  feller  can*t  half  the  time  tell  tother  firom  ^diich. 
Even  a  note  to  a  lady  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  note-of-hand.    Let  'er  rip !  * 

*  Precisely  so,'  said  I, '  and  so  let  *s  take  it  easy.  There  are  our  trunks 
with  a  nigger  sittin'  on  'em  to  keep  *em  from  running  away  ;lhere  are 
we  with  a  cool  breezes  and  over  there  is  the  town  a  sailing  out  of  sight 
like  a  perambulating  picture  in  a  movable  diorama.  Wherefore  not 
be  peaceable  ?  I  an't  one  of  your  *cute  sort,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
tiiere  's  a  special  providence  plainly  to  be  seen  even  in  the  easy  way 
we  're  being  let  down  from  the  worry  and  flurry  of  town-life,  into  our 
summer  take-it-easiness.  You  've  heard  of  the  man,  have  nH  you,  that 
had  to  be  a  week  going  from  a  Broadway  restaurant  to  a  Shaker-farm  ?  * 

•What  for?' 

<0n  account  of  the  milk.  He  was  very  fond  of  patent  Orange 
County,  and  used  to  demolish  it  by  the  quart.  His  doctor  knew  thiiB, 
and  told  him  to  be  very  gradual  in  his  milks,  or  he  would  n't  answer 
for  the  consequences.  So  he  went  about  ten  miles  into  the  country 
the  first  day,  and  there  he  got  it  about  half  Orange  County  and  half 
skim-milk.  This  was  considerable  richer  than  any  thing  he  'd  ever 
tasted  before  ;  but  he  got  used  to  it,  and  kept  on  till  he  came  to 
another  port,  where  he  got  the  pure  skim.  Afler  a  day  or  two  cm  skim, 
he  advanced  a  few  miles,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  pro- 
moted to  real  milk.  By  the  time  he  got  among  the  Shaken  he  could 
go  the  genuine  cream.' 

'  I  see  what  you  're  driving  at,  Mace,'  said  Hiram.  '  From  New-Tork 
the  man  who  is  hunting  in  this  quarter  for  peace  and  hapinnees  ad- 
vances to  the  skim-mix  of  Jersey-City,  and  so  on  over  the  road  to  Phila- 
delphia. There  he  finds  solemn  peace  of  mind,  and  the  pure  milk  of 
serenity.  But,  Mace,  if  you  expect  to  find  the  cream  of  perfect  re- 
pose in  a  richer  condition  ^an  you  've  got  it  there  —  you  're  out !  You 
made  your  last  quiet  set  at  the  Lapierre  Hotel  in  Broad-street  where  the 
only  sound  ever  heard  is  that  of  scrubbing,  sweeping,  and  changing 
bdd-linea,  or  perhaps  the  coming  and  going  of  silent,  well-bred  travel- 
lers —  like  you  and  me.' 

'  Exactly  the  sort.  Well,  you  touched  the  cream,  or  the  cheese,  of 
the  cream-cheese,  if  you  like  it  better — just  thar.  Cape  May  is  of 
another  color,  and  as  far  off  from  tranquillity  as  the  fourth  of  July  is 
from  Jerusalem.  Down  there  you'll  find  Newport  with  the  rocks 
rolled  out  flat,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  travelling  for  those  who  like  to  go 
at  the  rate  of  four  gallons  an  hour,  and  a  jug  of  beer  to  the  anunychure 
who  gets  done  first.    Hey  ? ' 

'That 'sit?' 

'  That,  Sir,  is  rr.  The  principle  of  the  whole  business  being,  that 
people  on  whose  souls  the  inky  record  of  last  winter's  dissipation  is  still 
shining  wet,  fly  to  get  sprinkled  with  the  sand  of  New-Jersey,  instead 
of  staying  quietly  at  home  and  getting  dry  in  a  natural  way.' 

And  here  Hiram,  who  had  got  out  of  eloquence,  dried  up  himself  and 
elegantly  simmered  down  on  a  long  puff  of  his  segar.  And  I  looked  at 
the  horses  stamping  and  whinnying  forrards,  the  young  men  who 
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sat  reading  papers  in  the  wagons  beliind  them,  the  people  in  the  shade 
on  deck,  every  once  in  a  while  reclaiming  children  who  were  stamped- 
ing out  of  hounds,  the  pretty  girl  of  the  morning  flirting  with  a  con- 
quest, and  a  half  and  a  fraction,  the  fast  man  who,  without  any  lady, 
sat  reading  a  fast  noyel  in  the  ladies'  cabin,  the  quadroon  chamber- 
maid who  was  bustling  about  with  tickets  and  small  change  for  un- 
protected females,  and  at  the  darkies  who,  with  nigger  simplicity,  kept 
up  a  straight-along  yell  of  laughter  as  they  talked  with  an  old  '  aunty ' 
who  was  shelling  peas,  neyer  remembering  that  wite  folks  in  'siety 
never  dream  of  such  a  thing  as  having  a  joUy  talk  with  elderly  ladies. 
And  so,  what  with  looking  at  people,  and  smoking,  and  studying  out 
the  Chicago  route  in  Brad^w,  and  getting  by  heart  Dick  Stoddard's 
last  love-poem,  so  as  to  astonish  Mrs.  Twiggles  up  to  the  nines,  and 
otherwise  afiect  her  afiections,  I  permitted  the  morning  to  slide  on. 

It  had  slode  perhaps  aa  far  aa  the  saw-buck  and  two  sticks,  when 
Hiram,  who  had  been  out  of  the  way  for  half-an-hour,  suddenly  reap- 
peared, followed  by  a  very  solemn-looking  person,  whose  clean-shaved 
lace,  white  cravat,  and  general  theology  of  aspect,  showed  that  he  was 
a  divinity  student.  Stepjping  aside,  so  as  to  give  his  friend  a  fair  chance, 
Hiram  introduced  him  to  me  as  Meister  Karl,  and  before  either  could 
get  out  a  word,  proceeded  to  say  that 

'  When  folks  are  travelling  tney  ought  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
have  here,  gentlemen,  a  curious  flask  filled  with  something  permanent. 
*Spo8e  we  propel  ?  * 

Our  new  friend  did  not  seem  to  quite  ^mderstand  the  nature  of  the 
permanent  object  in  the  flask,  and  asked  '  if  it  teas  permanent,  how 
could  we  get  it  out  ? '  Whereupon  Hiram  divulged  to  the  eflect  that 
he  meant  brandy,  and  that  the  way  to  extract  it  was  by  the  caterpil- 
lary  process  of  suction. 

The  face  of  Meister  Karl  grew  still  graver  aa  he  proceeded  to  explain 
that  he  was  a  colportewr  engaged  in  disseminating  the  celebrated  sky. 
rocket  temperance  tracts,  warranted  to  convert  the  heathen  at  sixty 
rods*  distance,  and  that  he  consequently  could  n't  drink.  Having  re- 
cently read  in  several  worldly-minded  and  profane,  but  apparently 
reUable  publications,  such  as  the  Yankee  Doodle,  the  Picayune,  and 
New- York  Sunday  Despatch^  and  Times,  statements  to  the  eflect  that 
New- Jersey  was  sunk  in  the  grossest  barbarism  and  heathenism,  he  had 
resolved  to  convert  it,  beginning  with  Cape  May,  and  soon  gradually 
^lead  himself  over  the  whole  State.  He  had  also  met  with  a  tax- 
gatherer,  who  informed  him  that  there  were  whole  counties  in  Jersey 
where  the  entire  vocabulary  of  the  natives  consisted  of  only  six  words, 
namely :  *  Go  to  h  —  1,*  and  *  Nary  a  red,'  and  where  they  subsisted  en- 
tirely on  what  is  termed  *■  apple-jack,'  a  preparation  which  the  worthy 
missionary  presumed  to  resemble  apple-butter.  Having  concluded  hit 
explanation,  the  good  man  asked  leave  to  present  me  with  a  *  Dairy- 
man's Daughter.' 

*  Certainly,  Sir,'  I  replied.  *  I  vrill  take  the  Dairyman's  Daughter  to 
my  bosom.' 

'  You  are  very  kind  Sir,'  he  answered  ;  *  many  poisons,  unlike  you, 
are  wont  to  answer  with  levity  to  my  tractarian  ofl*ers.     There  is  an 
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ungodly  youth  named  Boker,  a  writer  of  profane  plays,  residing  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, who  recently  refused,  Sir,  to  take  my  tracts,  on  the  ground 
that  he  knew  them  all  hy  heart.  While  rejoiced,  Mr.  Sloper,  to  think 
that  he  had  learned  them  so  thoroughly,  I  could  not  but  regret  to  think 
that  he  should  eyade  an  opportunity  to  aid  me  in  distrikiting  tiiem. 
He  might  have  slipped  a  tract,  you  know.  Sir,  into  each  of  his  plays  be- 
fore giving  it  out  to  be  acted  ? ' 
'  That,'  observed  Hiram, '  at  a  fact !  ' 

*  I  was  much  gratified,  Mr.  Sloper,'  resumed  Meister  Karl, '  to  read 
your  last  sketch  about  the  English  damsels,  whose  father  adopted  such 
a  nice  plan  to  recognize  his  trunks  by  having  little  lobsters  and  little 
cheeses  painted  on  them.  I  at  once  adopted  the  plan,  Mr.  Sloper. 
That  snudl  black  pine-wood  box  with  the  two  rope  handles.  Sir,  is  my 
trunk.  Remembering  that  vigilance  is  the  best  preservative,  I  had  an 
eye  painted  on  it  to  remind  me  that  I  must  watch  it  carefully.' 

*  1  see,'  remarked  Hiram,  drily, '  you  were  determined  to  go  one  eye 
on  it?' 

'  Tes,  Sir,'  replied  Meister  Karl,  delighted  that  his  little  device  had 
secured  approbation ;  *  I  would  go  ttoo  eyes  on  it  with  all  my  heart, 
rather  than  lose  the  sight  of  that  trunk.' 

'  Come,  come !  Meister  Karl,'  remonstrated  ffiram, '  from  the  trunk 
you  are  going  to  extremities.' 

'  I  hope  not,'  replied  our  fiiend  with  amiable  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness ;  *  all  mv  tracts  are  in  that  trunk,  and  if  it  were  lost  I  should  be 
cdlapsedf  indeed,  as  you  gentlemen  say  when  talking  of  steam-boat 
boilers.' 

And  with  a  complacent  nod  of  the  head,  which  showed  pretty  plain 
that  Meister  Karl  thought  that  by  talking  about  a  collapsed  boiler  he 
had  shown  himself  rather  well  up  on  worldly-mindness,  he  tock  his  de- 
parture, while  Hiram  and  I  took  turns  at  the  mouth  of  the  '  patent  in- 
vigorator.' 

'E-E-E!' gurgled  Hiram,  completely  *  set  up';  *  that  beats  the 
Rumbimctious  Eeady  Reviver.  By  ihe  way,  talking  of  tracts,  what  a 
mild  posegay  that  Meister  Karl  is  ! ' 

*  It  was  mighty  queer,'  said  I,  how  he  seemed  to  believe  all  that 
story  of  mine  in  the  Knickerbockeb,  about  the  English  girls  and 
cheeses  and  things.' 

*  Was  n't  it  true  then  ? '  asked  Hiram. 

'  Not  the  cheese,'  I  answered,  *  not  cUl  of  it,  that  is.' 

*  Well ! '  quoth  Hiram, '  if  you  were  to  write  out  an  account  of  this 
morning,  I  dare  say  that  some  folks  would  say  it  was  all  made  up,  so 
that  you  'd  come  out  about  square.  I  wish  if  you  were  making  it  all 
up  you  'd  make  this  infernal  old  tea-kettle  of  a  steamer  arrive  at  the 
Cape  right-away,  immediately,  or  sooner,  if  not  before ! ' 

*  Hiram,'  quoth  I,  solemnly,  <  give  n^e  that  bottle  I  Now  then !  — 
presto  —  AORAMENTo  —  CHANGE  ! ' 

CAPE      U  ▲  T. 

When  we  lift  up  our  eyes  from  a  great  way  o^  we  behold  Cape  May 
in  the  form  of  a  great  landing,  arehitecturalized  out  of  pole-logs '  with  the 
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hair '  on  and  surmounted  with  hoards.  On  the  white  heach  we  also  he- 
hold  a  quantity  of  what  look  like  insects,  or  other  hugs,  of  great  and 
small  specie,  which,  as  we  draw  nigh  or  nearer  approach,  turn  out  to 
be  of  four  sorts  —  Jersey  wagons  and  horses,  Jerseymen  and  Christians. 

In  old  times  the  road  from  the  landing  to  the  hotels,  (which  goes  for 
two  or  three  miles  through  the  scrubbiest  woods  in  the  world,)  was 
made  entirely  of  hay,  since  nothing  could  go  through  the  bare  sand. 
There  was  some  economy  in  this,  unce  the  natives  always  calculated 
on  driving  their  sand-horses  (which  nothing  could  kill)  all  the  time  day 
and  night  during  the  season,  and  as  the  '  creeters '  never  go  beyond  a 
certain  pace,  they  could  eat  as  well  as  go.  By  the  end  of  the  season 
the  road  was  always  eaten  up  or  stolen.  But  after  the  telegraph-poles 
were  put  up  and  the  natives  were  enabled,  says  a  Philadelphia  paper, 
to  find  their  way  to  town  by  following  them,  they  were  astonished  to 
find  that  their  town  was  not  *  improved  'bout  enough,'  as  they  used  to 
think,  and  they  have  really  got  so  far  as  to  make  a  pretty  decent  road. 
'  Things  is  workin.' 

As  we  got  near  the  town  we  were  amazed  by  three  things,  all  of 
which  worked  us  considerably.  One  was  the  bumping  of  the  wagon, 
another  the  Mount-Yemon  Hotel,  intended  to  accommodate  one  hundred 
thousand  guests  with  beds  and  brandy-smashes,  and  thirdly,  millions  of 
what  at  &8t  squint  seemed  to  be  rags  of  every  size  and  color,  in  all 
sorts  of  places.  As  we  got  up  I  saw  that  they  were  clothes,  red,  yel- 
low, blue,  and  the  contrary,  embracing  in  the  cut  as  many  kinds  as 
complexions.  Not  to  be  too  particular,  I  may  specify  that  I  saw 
among  them  shimmies,  breeches,  and  drawers.  The  Umt  en  scramUe 
resembled  the  Chatham  and  Greenwich-street  slop-shops  broke  loose. 
They  hung  on  clothes-lines,  dangled  over  fences  and  drawled  out  of 
windows  in  the  rowdiest  sorts  of  ways,  and  I  really  began  to  believe 
that  Hiram  told  the  truth  when  he  explained  that  Jersey,  being  as  it 
was  the  head-quarters  of  all  the  crows  in  creation,  these  were  the  scare- 
crows intended  to  keep  them  away.  But  the  driver  settled  the  busi- 
ness by  saying : 

•  Them  's  bathing-clothes.' 

'  Now,  Mace,  old  fellow/  remarked  Hiram  as  he  jumped  up  to  the 
door  of  our  hotel,  *  let  'er  slide  !  Ha-a-y  there,  Jim,  you  old  ras- 
cal — they  've  got  you  here  —  hey  V  he  cried  to  a  cuUud  pusson  whom 
he  had  Imown  of  old.  *  Well,  Perry,'  to  another,  *  look  out  for  my 
trunks  when  they  come  along.  Commodore !  Colonel  Baskhandle,  glad 
to  see  yon !  Mr.  Blitters,  glad  to  find  you  cutting  around  among  the 
capers.     All  night.' 

We  had  engaged  rooms  a  week  before,  and  by  some  mysterious  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  got  them  as  soon  as  we  arrived  without  delay. 
Not  a  minute  was  lost  in  going  to  them  with  the  carpet-bags  which  we 
had  prudently  advanced  f^m  our  baggage,  and  a  short '  twQight '  was 
floon  done  up  in  the  crispest  style  possible.  In  less  than  no  time  I  wa£ 
in  the  parlor  —  out  of  it  —  round  about  on  the  balconies  —  and  down 
at  the  '  arbor '  overlooking  the  sea ;  and  there,  in  the  last  fading  rays  of 
smiBet,  enjoying  the  ocean  breeze,  gazing  on  the  glorious  ocean,  rosier 
than  the  sunset,  fresher  than  the  breeze,  more  glorious  than  the  sea,  I 
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welcomed,  Bhook  hands  with,  and  all  biU  embraced  the  immortal  Ame- 
lia Twiggles. 

Reader,  I  rather  got  you  thar  !  Admit  now,  like  a  good  fellow, 
that  I  was  n't  adzacJdu  going  it  blind  ndien  I  left  New-York  and  the 
Astor,  and  took  up  my  line  of  march  for  Cape-Island.  May-be — but  I 
hope  not — you  never  saw  one  of  the  finest  surf-beaches  in  the  world  ? 
May-be  —  but  I  hope  not — you  never  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  bathing 
in  its  waters  ?  May-be — but  I  hope  not  —  you  never  saw  a  red  sun- 
set-sky over  a  blue  horizon.  May-be  —  but  I  hope  not  —  you  never 
got  away  from  town  and  all  its  speculations?  May-be  —  a!nd  there  I 
condole  wit|^  you  —  vou  never  were  regularly  smitten  all  of  a  blaze 
with  a  merry,  spirited,  beautiful,  educated,  sensible  woman  like  Amelia. 
But  if  you  ever  had  gone  through  this  course  of  sprouts  —  mind,  I  say 
t/*you  had —  and  haii  also  experienced  all  of  a  lump,  altogether,  in 
one  blessed,  blissful*  overpowering,  high-pressure  moment,  then  you  may 
realize  what  my  sensations  were,  imder  the  circumstances  and  the  dead 
leaf-roof  of  the  arbor. 


THE         STARS. 


BT  O.  O.   T4ir  lAVOT. 


Ik  the  azure  arch  of  heaven 

Stars  are  keeping  watch  to-night ; 
Fleecy  doods  by  light  winds  driven, 
SaiHng  in  their  silrery  Ughi ; 

And  I  thbik  as  fiff  in  ether 

I  behold  the  moon's  great  shield, 
They  are  flowers  the  angeFs  wrea&e  hsr, ' 
Culled  from  earth's  deserted  field ; 
Flowers  that  once  have  loved  to  linger, 

In  a  world  of  hunum  love, 
Touched  by  Death's  decaying  finger, 
For  a  better  land  above. 

O  ye  stars  I  ye  rays  of  gloiy ! 

Gem-lights  in  yon  glittenng  dome ; 
Gould  ye  not  relate  a  story 
Of  the  wanderers  gathered  home  ? 
Ye  have  seen  Life's  weary  sailor 

Sink  beneath  the  storm-tossed  mam, 
Do  yon  beams  grow  never  paler. 
Are  not  dews  tiie  tears  ye  rain  7 

When  my  dearest  hopes  are  broken, 

And  my  world  in  darkness  lies, 
Still  shine  o'er  me  as  a  token 
Of  the  world  beyond  the  skies. 
Ntvopo7%  (/?.  /.) 


LITEEAEY     NOTICES 


Thb  Huxokoub  Poitrt  or  thb  Exglish  Lakguaqb,  fVom  Chaucbb  to  Saxb.  With 
Note^  EzpUuMtory  and  CriticaL  Bj  J.  Paston.  In  one  Tolome :  pp.  689.  New- 
Tork^  Mason  Bbothsiui. 

This  is  almost  'a  book  and  a  half/  so  portly  are  its  dimensions:  yet 
large  as  it  is,  it  is  yariouslj  and  judiciously  filled  ;  for  here  we  haye  nar- 
ratires,  satires,  enigmas,  burlesques,  parodies,  trayesties,  epigrams,  epitaphs, 
translations,  including  the  most  celebrated  comic  poems  of  *  The  Anti-Jaco- 
bin,^ *  Rejected  Addresses,^  the  *  Ingoldsby  Legends,*  Blackwood^s  Maga- 
zine, BsifTLET*s  Miscellany,  and  Punch,  with  more  than  two  hundred  epi* 
grams,  and  the  choicest  humorous  poetry  of  the  elder  and  more  modem 
Bn^i^  and  American  bards.  Perhaps  we  could  not  better  indicate  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  book,  than  by  giying  the  oompiler^s  brief  and 
c<Hnprehensiye  prefiice : 

'  Thb  design  of  the  projector  of  thia  ▼olume  was,  that  it  skonld  contain  the  Best  of 
the  shorter  hamorous  poems  in  the  literatures  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
exont: 

'  Poems  so  local  or  cotemporarj  in  subject  or  allusion,  as  not  to  be  readily  under- 
stood by  the  modem  American  reader : 

'  Poems  which,  from  the  freedom  of  expresnon  allowed  in  the  healthy  ages,  cannot 
now  be  read  idoud  in  a  company  of  men  and  women : 

'  Poems  that  have  become  perfectly  fiuniliar  to  every  body,  from  their  incessant  re- 
production in  school-books  ana  newspapers ;  and 

'Poems  by  liying American  authors,  who  have  collected  their  humorous  pieces  from 
the  periodicals  in  which  most  of  them  originally  appeared,  and  given  them  to  the 
world  in  their  own  names. 

'HoLMis,  Sazs,  and  Lowill  are,  therefore,  only  repreimUd  in  this  ooUeotion.  To 
have  done  more  than  fidrly  represent  them,  had  been  to  infringe  rights  which  are 
doubly  sacred,  because  they  are  not  protected  by  law.  To  have  done  less  would  have 
deprived  the  reader  of  a  most  convenient  means  of  observing  that,  in  a  kind  of  compo- 
•ition  confessed  to  be  among  the  most  difficult,  our  native  wits  are  not  excelled  by 
foreign. 

'  T^  editor  expected  to  be  embarrassed  with  a  profusion  of  material  for  his  purpose. 
Bat,  on  a  survey  of  the  poetical  literature  of  the  two  countries,  it  was  discovered  that, 
of  really  excellent  humorous  poetry,  of  the  kinds  universally  interesting,  untainted  by 
ohacenity^  not  marred  by  coarseness  of  language,  nor  obscured  by  rem<ne  allusion,  the 
foaoti^  in  existence  is  not  great  It  is  thought  that  this  volume  contains  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  best  pieces  that  have  appeared. 

'  An  unexpected  feature  of  the  book  is,  that  there  is  not  a  line  in  it  by  a  female  hand. 
The  sllej^  foibles  of  the  Fair  have  given  occasion  to  libraries  of  comic  verse ;  yet, 
with  diligent  search,  no  humorous  poems  bjr  women  have  been  found  which  are  of 
ai«rii  inffident  to  give  them  claim  to  a  place  in  a  collection  like  this.    That  lively  wit, 
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and  meeful  gayety,  that  quick  percepAioD  of  the  absurd,  winch  ladiet  are  cootiDoaUj 
dispfaTlD^  in  their  conrersatioD  and  corretpondence,  nerer,  it  aeeais,  tuggeat  the  bdc- 
ceMfoI  epigram,  or  inspire  happy  aatirical  Terse. 

'  There  is.  certainly,  nothing  more  delightAal  than  the  fan  of  a  man  of  genias. 
Hamor,  as  Mr.  Thackkrat  OMerres,  is  dianning,  and  poetry  is  charming,  wt  the 
blending  of  the  two  in  the  same  composition  is  iiresistible.  There  is  much  nonaense  in 
this  book,  and  some  folly,  and  a  little  ill-nature ;  but  there  is  more  wisdom  than  eittier. 
They  who  possess  it  may  oongratnlate  themselves  upon  baring  the  largest  collection 
erer  made  of  the  sportive  effusions  of  genius.' 

Wo  do  not  remember  erer  to  hare  heard  belbre  of  '  R.  Habbis  Babham," 
a  modem  English  comic  poet ;  but  he  is '  der-aw '  rhythmically  offrhandish ; 
as  witness  the  commencement  of  ^The  BagmarC$  Dog  :  * 

'It  was  a  litter,  a  Ktter  of  five. 
Four  are  drowned,  and  one  left  alive, 
He  was  thought  worthy  alone  to  survive ; 
And  the  Baf^nan  resolved  upon  bringing  him  up^ 
To  eat  of  his  bread,  and  to  drink  of  his  cup, 
He  was  such  a  dear  little  cock-tailed  pup  I 
The  Bagman  taught  him  many  a  trick ; 
He  would  carry,  and  fetch,  and  run  after  a  stick. 

He  could  well  unuerstand 

The  word  of  command, 

And  appear  to  dose 

With  a  crust  on  his  nose 
Till  the  Bagman  permissively  waved  his  band  : 
Then  to  throw  up  and  catch  it  he  never  would  fail. 
As  he  sat  up  on  end,  on  his  little  cock-tail.' 

Three  rerses  of  the  subjoined,  by  Cannino,  we  have  before  encountered  ; 
the  remainder  is  as  new  to  us  as  we  hope  it  will  be  to  our  readers : 

*  Whcxb'bb  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dunseon  that  I  'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U 

—  niversity  of  Gottingen  — 
— niversity  of  Gottingen. 

*  Sweet  kerchief,  checked  with  heavenly  blue. 

Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in  I  — 
Alas  1  Matilda  Aen  was  true  I 
At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U  — 

—  niversity  of  Gottingen  — 
—niversity  of  Gottingen. 

'Barbs  I  Barbs!  alas!  how  swift  you  flew 

Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  m  I 
Ye  bore  Matilda  firom  my  view ; 
Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U — 

—  niversity  of  €k)ttlngen  — 
— niversity  of  Gottingen. — 

*  This  faded  form  t  this  pallid  hue  r 

This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in ; 
Myycara  are  many — they  wereiew 
When  first  I  entered  at  the  U— 

— niversity  of  Gk>ttingen  — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen. 

*  There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew, 

Sweet !  sweet  Matilda  Pottimobk  t 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  tu  — 
—  tor,  law-professor  at  the  17  — 

—  niversity  at  Gottingen  — 

—  niversity  of  Gottingen. 
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'  Sao.  mooD,  aod  thou,  vain  world,  adieu, 
That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in ; 
Here  doomed  to  stanre  on  water  gru  — 
—  el,  nerer  shall  I  see  the  17 — 

— nirersitj  of  Gk>ttingen  — 
— niversity  of  Qottlngen/ 

The  annexed,  from  Punch,  capitally  illustrates  the  difference  between 
an  actor  on  the  mimic  and  on  the  real  stage  : 

<  Hi  wore  a  brace  of  pistols  the  night  when  first  we  met, 
His  deep-Uned  brow  was  frowning  beneath  his  wig  of  jet ; 
His  footsteps  had  the  moodiness,  his  voice  the  hoflow  tone. 
Of  a  banditrchief,  who  feels  remorse,  and  tears  his  hair  alone : 
I  saw  hini  but  at  half-price,  yet  methinks  I  see  him  now. 
In  the  tableau  of  the  last  actj  with  the  blood  upon  his  brow. 

*  A  private  bandit's  belt  and  boots,  when  next  we  met,  he  wore ; 
His  shlary,  he  told  me,  was  lower  than  before : 
And  standing  at  the  0.  P.  wing  he  strove,  and  not  in  vain, 
To  borrow  half  a  sovereign,  which  he  never  paid  again. 
I  saw  it  but  a  moment — and  I  wish  I  saw  it  now  — 
As  he  buttoned  up  his  pocket  with  a  condescending  bow. 

'  And  once  again  we  met ;  but  no  bandit  chief  was  there : 
His  rouge  was  off,  and  gone  that  head  of  once  luxuriant  h  Ar : 
He  lodges  in  a  two-pair  l>ack,  and  at  the  public  near, 
He  candot  liquidate  his  '  chalk,'  or  wipe  away  his  beer. 

I  saw  him  sad  and  seedy,  yet  methinks  I  see  him  now. 

In  the  tableau  of  the  last  act,  with  the  blood  upon  his  brow.' 

The  volume  is  excellently  printed,  and  conveniently  arranged  for  refer- 
ence. 


l4Fi  OF  Gbobob  Washinotox.  By  Washington  Irving.  Volume  Third,  pp.  528. 
New-Tork :  Oioeqk  P.  Putnam  and  Cohpant.  CHARLn  T.  Evans,  Agent,  821 
Broadway. 

We  have  seldom  experienced  «  greater  literary  pleasure  than  in  reading 
the  announcement  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  volume,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  author^s  expectation,  his  work  has  so  expanded  under  his  pen 
that  his  task  yet  remains  uncompleted.  He  modestly  '  hopes  that  this  may 
not  cause  unpleasant  disappointment*  He  may  rest  assured  that  the  very 
reverse  of  this  will  be  the  £ict  Those  who  have  followed  htm  through  the 
first  two  volumes  will  need  no  additional  incentive  to  the  perusal  of  this, 
and  surely  no  reader  can  close  the  one  before  us  without  wdcoming  another 
from  the  same  elegant  and  accomplished  writer.  The  leading  artide  in  the 
July  number  of  the  *  North  American  Review  *  is  upon  *  The  Charaeter  of 
Washington,'*  as  set  forth  in  these  volumes  of  Mr.  Irvino,  and  an  admirable 
article  it  is,  in  all  respects.  It  is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H. 
T.  TucKSRXJLV.  It  pays  the  following  just  tribute  to  the  labors  of  our  best- 
beloved  of  authors  and  historians : 

*  Webn  a  new  Life  of  Washinoton  was  announced  as  forthcoming  from  the  graceful 
aod  endeared  pen  of  laviNO,  we  imagined  that  onr  literary  pioneer  was  induced  to  give 
the  ripe  years  of  his  honorable  career  to  this  labor  of  love,  by  the  fortunate  possession 
of  fresh  rndtaoraiUia,  chiefly  relating  to  the  domestic  and  personal  character  of  his  great 
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sabject ;  aod  we  enjojed,  in  antidpatioD,  a  Arnd  of  new  anecdotes  and  a  seriea  of  genial 
pictures  of  home-life  in  the  Old  Dominion,  with  WAsmNOTOir  as  the  central  figure. 
This  expectation  was  a  natural  inference  from  our  author's  prerious  writings,  wher^n 
the  humorous  and  the  picturesque  alternate  so  agreeably  with  legend  and  Bentiment. 
What  we  already  possessed,  also,  in  the  shape  of  biography,  suggested  the  need  of  a 
somewhat  more  detailed  and  elaborate  portrait,  one  which  inigfat  represent  the  man  aa 
well  as  the  soldier  and  the  statesman.  Recalling  the  numerous  traditional  inddenta  of 
bis  early  life  and  the  riyid  glimpses  of  his  later  years,  recorded  by  thoae  who  ea^jtd 
the  hospitalities  of  Mount  Yemon,  it  was  not  diiBcult  to  ooojure  up  a  delightful  sketoliy 
like  that  which  embalms  a  visit  to  Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey,  and  has  made  us 
so  well  acquainted  with  Roscoe  and  Bracebridge  Hall  Local  associations  and  ameni- 
ties of  private  life  are  so  native  to  Isvnfo's  genius,  that  we  thus  instinctively  prefigured 
his  Life  of  Washington  as  less  didactic  and  political  than  Haishall's,  less  historical 
and  o£Bcial  than  that  of  Spabks,  and  more  &miliar  and  minute  than  either.  These 
anUdpations  have  been,  in  a  measure,  realised  by  the  vividly*narrated  details  of  Wa8B- 
inoton's  youthful  days,  the  picture  of  colonial  life  in  Yiiginia,  the  personal  anecdotes 
occasionally  introduced  in  the  subsequent  narrative,  and,  now  and  then,  by  a  phrase  of 
quiet  humor  or  an  expressive  outbreak  of  sentiment ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  aim  of  lavnro 
■proves  higher,  more  complete,  and  of  a  profounder  intent,  than  our  truant  fimcy  pro> 
phemed.  He  dwells,  indeed,  with  characteristic  sest,  upon  a  juvenile  episode  of  the 
tender  passi^  and  fondly  exhibits  the  daims  of  ancestral  distinction,  and  the  nurture 
of  those  instincts  which  come  only  from  gentle  blood ;  he  shows  that,  if  his  youUifbl 
hero  is  no  classical  scholar,  his  copy-books  are  models  of  neatness;  he  does  not  permit 
ai  single  element  of  refinement  and  natural  beauty  which  influenced  the  first  devdop- 
ment  of  the  future  leader  to  escape  him ;  but  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  literary  dis- 
play and  mere  entertainment  are  far  beneath  the  scope  of  his  sdf-imposed  task.  He 
curbs  his  imagination  and  simplifies  his  language,  like  a  man  conscious  of  woiiting  in 
the  service  of  truth.  Before  the  mmple  majesty  of  the  life  he  describes,  rhetoric  fbrin^f. 
Xo  metaphor  is  required  to  illustrate  what  is  in  itself  luminous  throughout  Words 
have  no  value  here  but  to  represent  things  as  they  are.  The  facts  require  no  embellish- 
ment. The  man  needs  only  to  be  nnvdled;  to  deck  him  out  with  eulogy  would  be  im- 
pertinent ;  the  biographer's  oflSoe  is  to  report  faithfiiUy,  and  truth  itself  becomes  elo- 
quence. His  aim  has  been,  therefore,  in  the  quaint  language  of  old  Hibbbst,  to  '  copy 
fair  what  Time  hath  blurred,'  and  thus  '  redeem  truth  fh>m  his  jaws.' 

'  Accordingly,  it  is  in  a  thoroughly  consdentious  spirit  that  this  work  is  written ;  a 
striking  evidence  of  which  is  in  the  candid  statement  of  the  Tory  intrigues  in  the  au- 
thor's native  and  beloved  State  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  art  manifested 
is.oonstruotive,  not  rhetorical;  and  no  one  but  a  practised  writer  can  estimate  the  difS- 
cuHy  of  weaving  into  a  consecutive  and  harmonious  whole  events  so  broken  up  by 
time  and  space,  and  interfbsed  with  such  a  variety  of  local  and  social  agencies.  With 
a  calm  and  patient  research  and  arrangement,  a  fluent  and  pure  diction,  a  judidoua  in- 
weaving of  correspondence  and  contemporary  testimony,  the  story  of  Washinqton's 
life  is  narrated  without  exaggeration  or  artifice.  So  unambitious  is  the  style,  so  quiet 
the  strain,  that^  to  some  readers,  it  may  appear  to  want  spirit,  to  lack  sympathy  with 
the  heroic  side  of  Washington's  character,  and  to  flow  on  in  too  tranquil  and  undrama- 
tic  a  vdn.  And  yet  tkis  very  calmness,  this  avddance  of  rhetorical  display  and  philo- 
sophic comment,  this  reliance  on  the  fitets  of  character  for  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
work,  is,  in  our  view,  the  highest  eoncdvable  tribute  to  the  unequalled  grandeur  of  the 
subject,  and  the  noblest  compliment  to  the  national  heart.  It  shows  perfect  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  sublime  lineaments  which  are  refiected  from  the  ludd  page,  and  of 
the  vital  import  of  the  events  recorded,  to  win  profound  attention.  Its  value  is  diar- 
octeristic,  not  adventitious;  and  to  place  such  occurrences  and  a  personage  like  this 
in  the  open  light  of  truth  has  obviously  been  the  single  and  heart-felt  desire  of  the  au- 
thor. Herein  he  proves  himself  adequate  to  the  grateful  duty,  which  he  has  fulfilled  in 
a  manner  that  makes  every  true  American  his  debtor.' 

No  one  can  read  this  history  of  the  career  of  the  P^tsr  Fatbue,  eyen  to 
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ito  present  pointy  without  seeing  how  forcibly  true  are  the  subjoined  re- 
marks of  our  able  reviewer : 

'Tbs  difficulties  which  militaiy  leadership  inrolyes  are,  to  a  certaiD  extent,  similar 
in  all  cases,  and  inevitable.  All  g^reat  commanders  have  found  the  risks  of  battle  often 
the  least  of  their  trials.  Disaifection  among  the  soldiers,  inadequate  food  and  eqoip> 
ment,  lack  of  experience  in  the  officers  and  of  discipline  in  the  troops,  Jealoiisj,  trea- 
son, cowardice,  opposing  counsels,  and  other  namdess  dangers  and  perplexities,  more 
or  less  complicate  the  solicitude  of  every  brave  and  lojal  general.  But  in  the  case  of 
Washixoton,  at  the  opening  of  the  American  war,  these  obstacles  to  success  were  in- 
creased br  his  own  conscientiousness ;  and  circumstances  without  a  parallel  in  previous 
histiirj  added  to  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  all  warfare  the  hazards  of  a  new  and  vast 
pohtiod  experiment  That  his  practical  knowledge  of  military  affairs  was  too  limited 
for  him  to  cope  auspiciously  with  veteran  officers  —  that  his  camp  was  destitute  of 
eogioeera,  his  men  of  sufficient  clothing  and  ammunition  —  tiiat  the  minority  of  them 
were  honest  but  inexpert  yeomen  —  that  Tory  spies  and  lukewarm  adherents  were 
thickly  interspersed  among  them  —  that  zeal  fur  bberty  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  spas- 
modic motive,  not  yet  firmly  coexistent  with  national  sentiment —  that  he  was  obliged, 
month  after  month,  to  keep  these  incongruous  and  discontented  materials  together,  in- 
active, mistrustful,  and  vaguely  apprehensive  —  all  this  constitutes  a  crisis  like  that 
ihrongb  which  many  have  passed ;  out  the  immense  extent  of  the  country  in  behalf  of 
which  Uiis  intrepid  leader  drew  his  sword^  the  diversity  of  occupations  and  character 
which  it  was  inais{>ensable  to  reconcile  with  the  order  and  discipline  of  an  army,  the 
habits  of  absolute  independence  which  marked  the  American  colonists  of  every  rank, 
the  freedom  of  opinion,  the  local  ieahmsies,  the  brief  period  of  enlistment,  the  obliga- 
tion, 1 1jlicaled  by  foreign  officers  out  profoundly  respected  by  Wasbikqton,  to  refer  and 
Mbr  to  Congress  in  every  emergency — this  toose  and  undefined  power  over  others 
m  the  field,  this  dependence  for  authoritjr  on  a  distant  assembly,  for  aid  on  a  looal 
legiaUtore,  and  for  oodperation  du  patriotic  feeling  alone,  so  thwarted  the  aims,  per- 
ptezed  the  action,  and  neutralized  the  personal  efficiency  of  Washington,  that  a  man  less 
nnprensed  with  the  greatness  of  the  object  in  view,  less  sustained  by  solemn  earnest- 
oets  of  purpose  and  trust  in  €k)o,  would  have  abandoned  in  despair  the  post  of  duty, 
no  isolated,  ungracious,  desperate,  and  forlorn. 

'  Imagine  how,  in  his  pauses  from  active  oversight  his  few  and  casual  hours  of  re- 
pose and  solitude,  the  full  consciousness  of  his  position  —  of  the  facts  of  the  moment, 
so  elear  to  his  practical  eye  —  must  have  weighed  upon  his  soul.  The  man  in  whose 
professional  skill  he  could  best  rely  during  the  first  months  of  the  war,  he  knew  to  be 
iB8|Mred  by  the  reckless  smbition  of  the  ^venturer,  rather  than  the  wise  ardor  of  the 
patriot.  Among  the  Eastern  citizens  the  spirit  of  trade,  with  its  conservative  policy 
and  erasive  action,  quenched  the  glow  of  public  spirit  Where  one  merchant,  like 
Hancock,  risked  his  all  for  the  good  cause,  sod  committed  himself  with  a  bold  and  em- 
phatic signature  to  the  bond,  and  one  trader,  like  Knox,  closed  his  shop  and  journeyed 
m  the  depth  of  winter  to  a  far-distant  fort,  to  bring,  through  incredible  obstacles,  am- 
munition and  cannon  to  the  American  camp,  hundreds  passively  guarded  their  boards, 
and  awaited  cautiously  the  tide  of  affairs.  While  Washington  anxiously  watched  the 
enemy's  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  his  ear  no  less  anxiouslv  Ibtened  for  tidings 
fram  Canada  and  the  Booth.  To-day,  the  cowardice  of  the  militia;  to-morruw,  the 
deadi  of  the  gallant  Montgombrt;  now  the  capture  of  Lit,  and  affuin  a  foul  calumny; ' 
St  ooe  moment  a  threat  of  resignation  from  ScHUTLaB,  and  at  another  an  Indian  alliance 
of  Sir  Got  Johnson:  the  cruelty  of  his  adversaries  to  a  prisoner;  the  delinr  of  Con- 
frese  to  pass  an  order  for  supplies  or  relief;  desertions,  insuborai nation,  fomine ;  a 
trading  Yankee's  stratagem  or  a  New- York  Tory's  intrigue;  the  insulting  bugle-note 
which  proclaimed  his  fiij^tives  a  hunted  pack,  and  the  more  bitter  whisper  of  distrust 
in  his  capacity  or  impatience  at  his  quiescence;  these,  and  such  as  these,  were  the 
diaeocmgements  whicn  thickened  around  his  gloomy  path,  and  shrouded  the  dawn  of 
the  Rev«*Iuti«>n  in  dismay.  He  was  thus,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  a  pioneer;  he 
was  obliged  to  create  precedents,  and  has  been  justlv  commended  as  the  master  of  '  a 
higher  art  than  making  war,  the  art  to  control  ana  direct  it,'  and  as  a  proficient  in 
those  victories  of  *  peace  no  less  renowned  than  war,'  which,  as  Fishkr  Ames  declared, 
'changed  mankind  s  ideas  of  political  greatness.' ' 

But  we  propose  few  extracts  from  a  work  whose  &ir  pages^  in  large  clear 
type,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  our  readers  before  this  number  of 
the  ElNickbrbocksb  will  haye  reached  them.  Internally  and  externally,  its 
attractions  are  such,  that  it  has  jumped  at  one  boimd  to  a  wide  popularity. 
A  superb  engraving,  from  the  original  picture  of  Washington,  by  Stuabt, 
in  the  Boston  Athensaum,  fronts  the  title-page. 

VOL.  ZLVUI.  13 
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Thb  Rial  AiTD  PKooRm  or  thb  Ehoubh.  CuJi witutioh.    Bj  E.  8.  Cwmmst.    In  out  ytA- 
nine:  pp.  489.    New-Tork :  D.  Applitoh  and  Compant. 

To  those  wishing  to  understaDd  the  English  Constitution,  this  work  resUy 
supplies  an  important  dsnderatum.  Its  author,  a  barrister  of  Ugh  stand- 
ing, and  a  great  admirer  of  the  €k»nstitution  of  his  country,  has  given  to  the 
student  of  constitutional  history,  to  the  lawyer  and  the  statesman,  an  expo- 
sition of  the  foundation,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  Constitution  of  England, 
which  throws  more  light  upon  the  subject,  within  the  compass  of  a  sin^ 
volume,  than  any  other  work  we  can  now  call  to  mind.  Originally  appear- 
ing in  pamphlet  form,  it  now  appears  in  a  third  edition,  a  handsome  volume 
of  over  three  hundred  pages,  accompanied  by  a  copious  index,  a  feature  so 
very  desirable  and  yet  so  often  omitted  in  works  of  this  character. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  England  has  no  written  Constitution,  in  whidi 
the  rights  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  are  succinctly  laid  down ;  she  has 
no  compact  record  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  whidi  reference  can  be  had 
in  case  of  dispute ;  her  Constitution  cannot  be  found  within  a  small  com- 
pass, but  spreads  over  her  whole  history,  from  the  first  inroad  into  Britain  of 
the  Germanic  hordes  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  down  to  the  abdica- 
tion of  James  the  Second,  and  the  bill  of  rights  passed  by  Parliament  after 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mabt  to  the  throne.  In  these  eleven  centu- 
ries fruitful  of  invasions,  civil  wars,  massacres,  turmoils^  and  revolutions, 
the  British  Constitution  was  founded  and  reared.  At  one  time  tottering  to 
ruin  and  trampled  upon  by  the  mailed-foot  of  some  haughty  despot,  and  at 
another  raised  again  by  the  watchful  patriot  and  guardian  of  his  countiy*8 
freedom,  it  has  advanced  from  feeble  and  indefinite  beginnings  until  the 
proud  Englishman  now  boasts  that  the  safeguard  of  his  liberties  is  second 
to  none  in  strength  and  security,  and  assures  to  him  the  great  privileges  of 
*  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,*  in  their  grandest  and  fullest 
extent  There  have  been  men  who  denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
the  British  Constitution,  that  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  complete  written 
monument  of  it  in  existence,  it  could  not  be  said  that  there  was  a  Constitu- 
tion. But  the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us  eloquentiy  differs  firom 
these  doubters,  and  traces  the  building  of  the  edifice  he  so  triumphantiy  de- 
scribes, step  by  step  firom  the  first  comer-stone  of  the  structure  to  its  final 
completion  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1689.  He  depicts  the  high-handed 
despotism  of  William  the  Norman  and  his  feudal  barons,  the  jealousy  of  the 
great  lords  both  as  to  each  other  and  the  king,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  the  victims  <^  the  rapacity  of  both.  He  traces  the 
various  causes  through  the  several  reigns,  imtil  we  get  to  tiiat  of  John,  when 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  led  by  Stephen  Lanoton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
compelled  the  false  king  to  assent  to  the  Great  Charter,  the  broad  founda> 
tion  upon  which  rests  the  liberties  of  England,  and  to  which  we  also  refer 
as  the  exemplar  of  the  grand  truths  upon  which  our  own  government  is 
founded.  Very  few  in  these  days  of  what  is  so  flippantiy  caDed  '  progress  * 
take  time  to  think  of  the  fearfUl  cost  at  which  the  declaration  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  principles  of  our  government^  was  obtained.    Every  petty  orator. 
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fun  of  his  own  conceit,  repeats  the  declarations  of  Magna  Chcvrta  under  the 
impression  that  he  himself  is  the  origin  of  those  great  principles ;  even  those 
of  higher  pretensions  who  aspire  to  act  as  legislators  in  Uie  land,  scarce 
know  that  such  a  thing  as  the  Charter  exists,  and  content  themselves  with  a 
grand  flourish  of  the  Constitution — the  Constitution — never  seeking  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  the  great  hulwarks  of  our  rights,  which  in  time  of 
need,  have  defended  the  people  as  well  against  a  tyrant  king  as  against  ty- 
rannical and  fanatical  legislation.  Events  within  a  few  years  show  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  even  citizens,  without  speaking  of  lawyers  and  legislators, 
to  he  acquainted  with  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  constitutional  liberty. 
When  fiinaticism  reigned  triumphant  and  men  were  by  accident  sent  to  our 
L^;islature,  and  there  passed  an  Act  trenching  upon  the  rights  of  the  citizen, 
what  was  the  authority  invoked  to  decide  the  matter?  Why,  the  solemn 
declaration  forced  by  the  bold  barons  of  England  from  King  John  at  Runny- 
mede,  that  no  free  man  could  be  judged 

*  IHtiper  Ugale  judicium  pariom  »uprum^ 
Valpm'Uff em  terra:* 

*  unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.* 

Yes,  Magna  Oharta,  rolled  out  fr^m  the  dust  of  over  six  centuries,  taught 
the  neophytes  at  Albany,  that  the  rights  of  the  people  were  not  to  be  tram- 
pled upon  by  fledglings  floating  on  the  surfitce  of  fanaticism  as  ideas  of 
to-day  or  yesterday,  but  that  the  foimdations  of  those  rights  were  fiir  back 
in  the  days  when  the  Plantaoenets  and  Tudors  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Eng- 
Umd. 

This  volume  traces,  step  by  step,  as  we  have  said,  the  erection  of  the 
noble  structure,  and  we  do  not  know  a  work  which  in  so  small  a  space  can 
give  so  dear  an  understanding  of  the  long  struggle  between  kingly  power 
and  the  people,  which  results  finally  in  the  explosion  for  ever  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  *  divine  right  of  kings*  and  acknowledged  the  people  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  aU  power  and  authority.     And  as  this  principle  is  the 
foundation  and  land-mark  of  our  rights  and  liberties  in  this  Republic,  the 
student  who  will  not  content  himself  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
foundation  of  the  claim,  but  will  rather  dive  deeper  to  the  origin  and  source 
thCTeof^  will  find  in  Mr.  Creast's  work  an  introduction  which  will  greatly  aid; 
him  in  his  researches  and  flimish  him  with  a  key  to  this  important  subject. 
The  want  of  a  work  of  this  kind  has  long  been  felt  in  this  country.     It 
brings  the  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  civil  liberty  home  to  the  doora 
of  the  people,  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  their  preservation.     The 
works  of  writers  on  constitutional  law  are  generally  so  voluminous  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses  who  have  to  take  their  contents  second-hand, 
ndxed  with  the  rabid  productions  of  political  hacks,  or  Fourth^fJuly 
ontoTSy  who,  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  matter  themselves,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  safe  instructors  of  the  people.     But  here  we  have  the  pitfi 
and  marrow  of  the  whole :  in  the  original  Latin  for  the  scholar  who  wishes 
to  criticise  the  compact  and  laconic  language  of  the  Churchmen  and  feudal 
lords  of  the  thirteepth  century ;  and  then  done  into  English  fbr  the  un- 
learned millions,  who  always  bear  the  brunt  and  burthen  of  the  conflict 

• 
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*  Dear  Exiok  :  My  last  epistle  to  you  broke  off  in  the  midst,  or  rather  with  re- 
spect to  that  which  was  intended  to  be  the  theme  of  it,  at  the  beginning.  I  most 
notice  one  sentiment  of  satisfactiim  which  creeps  over  the  mind  of  nearly  every  one 
on  i^proaching  the  great  cataract:  it  is  that  of  being  a  traTelled  man,  as  if  every 
thing  most  worthy  to  be  seen  on  earth  were  concentred  in  this  wonder,  and  as  if 
the  end  of  all  travel  were  about  to  be  attained.  In  museums  of  art,  or  in  galleries 
of  historical  paintings,  you  frequently  find  some  niche  unappropriated,  and  some 
frame  waiting  to  be  filled  up  with  a  particular  subject  So  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  treasured  up  many  gems  of  landscape,  and  picturesque  memories  of 
foreign  lands,  there  must  always  be  a  vacant  space  until  empictured  with  Niagara. 
'  One  who  is  possessed  with  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  travelling,  like  Lady 
Montagus,  or  Madame  Pfbhtsb,  or  Batard  Taylor,  (the  Chevalier  Batard  of 
modem  tourists,)  would  feel  as  if  nothing  had  been  done  without  having  visited  the 
great  cataract  Yet  there  is  scarce  anything  curious  in  the  world  which,  when  once 
seen,  people  seem  less  disposed  or  perhaps  less  able  to  talk  of  or  to  write  about  I 
have  never  met  with  any  description  of  it  in  words,  approadiing  the  graphic  power 
which  has  been  expended  on  natural  scenes  of  much  less  grandeur,  nor  has  Poetry 
wreaked  upon  it  its  highest  expression.  No  ode  has  been  dedicated  to  it  so  sublime 
OS  that  of  CoLBRmoE,  written  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  Many  have  written  effect- 
ively about  the  vale  of  Amo,  the  fiklls  of  Temi,  or  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  From 
the  tour  of  Eustaob,  and  from  the  numbers  of  Roqbrs,  you  may  obtain  a  lively  im- 
pression of  delicious  Italy,  and  flrom  many  others  a  good  idea  of  the  gaunt  solemnity 
of  Egypt 

*But  here  tiie  writer's  vooatimi  appears  to  be  gone,  while  genius,  poetry,  and  elo- 
quence subside.  All  is  silent,  except  the  cataract  Those  who  imbibe  the  spirit 
of  the  scene  most  deeply,  say  nothing :  those  who  are  disappointed  turn  away ;  but 
others  after  they  have  tak^i  the  pains  to  buy  a  feather  from  a  gray  eagle's  wing,  in 
order  to  deal  Justly  with  their  magnanimous  thoughts,  pare  it  and  cut  it  to  the 
stump,  but  can  write  nothing  suitable,  either  in  poetry  or  prose.  One  closes  up  a 
drawn-out  book  in  these  words,  and  with  nothing  more :  ^  0  God  I  I  saw  Niagara.* 
'  Pictures  and  daguereotypes  also  when  taken  are  of  little  value  It  is  impossible 
to  paint  motion.    "What  is  Niagara  without  it  7 

'As  to  the  guide-books,  they  are  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  inform  you  of  little 
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except  of  the  ^ot  where  Miss  Mabtha  Buqo  fell  over  a  predpioe  as  she  was 
readung  oat  to  pluck  a  flower.  Where  Niagara  speaks^  the  ciceione^s  occupation 
is  also  gone.  Walk  along  the  banks  d  the  river  fix>m  Whirlpool  to  Sui^nsion- 
Bridge,  from  Suspension-Bridge  to  Horse-Shoe,  or  American  Fall,  or  Qoat-Idand. 
Too  will  meet  with  individu^  in  various  picturesque  or  even  dangerous  positions, 
seated  at  the  end  oi  some  projecting  rock,  g^ng  intently  down  from  some  point 
where  a  startling  touch  would  hurl  them  into  some  terrible  abyss.  Even  if  securely 
seated  fiu*  back  upcm  the  ledge  of  rocks,  they  are  incommunicative,  and  will  scarce 
give  a  recognizing  glance.  I  heard  one  virtuoso  making  an  attempt  to  instfl  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  great  Horae-Shoe  cataract,  and  equalize  it  to  the  conceptions 
of  his  friend  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  West  to  purchase  flour.  He  computed 
the  amount  of  water  by  the  hogshead  and  gallon,  and  that  it  would  grind  up  all 
tiie  com  which  could  be  supplied  by  the  granaries  of  a  world.  'And  you  will 
I^ease  to  observe,'  he  added,  *  that  it  is  like  a  chamdnn  —  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is 
always  different  Look  at  it  as  often  as  you  will.  There  is  a  black  man  who  has 
lived  here  many  years,  and  he  wiU  confirm  what  I  say.  Fbakk,  how  kmg  have 
you  resided  here  ?  * 

**Bom  here,  sir.' 

' '  Well,  you  have  looked  at  that  cataract  every  day  of  jrour  life,  or  nearly  so,  (he 
was  Scotti^y  accurate.)  Don't  it  always  present  a  difiidrent  phase — I  mean 
don*t  it  look  a  little  diflTerent  every  time? ' 

' '  No,  massa,  always  look  like  pretty  mudi  the  same  old  tMng.' 

'This  raised  a  good  laugh  at  tiie  expense  of  the  virtuoso,  who  was  vexed  to  be 
without  such  strong  confirmation  of  his  remark,  and  although  he  put  his  question 
m  various  ways,  he  could  in  vain  raise  the  conceptions  of  his  witness  to  any  nice 
discrimination  in  the  affSaUrs  of  the  *  sublime  and  beautifiiL'  To  his  colored  idea 
Horae-shoe  was  Horse-shoe.  If  the  examiner  was  a  matt^vof-faot  man,  or  ^  practical 
as  DiccENS  has  i^  so  was  he.  In  fact,  I  thought  that  neither  the  trotter-out-of 
Nature's  grandest  work,  nor  sable  Africa  himself  were  deep  as  Niagara  river  Just 
below  the  Falls.  They  were  eadi  a  little  shallow,  although  Frank  was,  in  one 
sense,  9kdeep  black.  It  is  true  that  all  things  vary,  and  especially  the  scenes  of 
Nature  seem  to  shift  with  kaleidoecopal  changes,  as  they  are  presented  in  new 
lights,  or  under  deeper  shadows.  Even  that  which  is  most  fixed  varies  to  us  as 
oat  changeaUe  fee  lings  become  more  quiescent  and  tranquil ;  or  as  we  become  more 
qualified  to  contemplate  it  as  it  really  is.  But  to  my  own  mind,  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  tiie  sublime  of  Niagara,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  so  unchanging,  and  that  it  has 
been,  partially,  so  unchanged.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no  abrasion  in  such  an 
elemental  steife.  The  adamantine  shelf  is  slowly  worn.  The  scene  recedes.  Inch 
by  inch  the  cataract  retires,  kissing  away,  by  its  great  lip,  the  mighty  ledge. 
Bona,  €t  miQU,  miUe  hasia  /  as  the  loving  Johanvbs  Sboundus  would  say.  Most 
imperceptibly  the  spectacle  is  altered.  Pebble  after  pebble  is  washed  down ;  the 
boulder  is  upheaved,  the  rocks  tumble.    A  fresh  flood  continually  rolls  over  the 


'  But  from  the  creation  until  now  the  like  nnoke  and  incense  have  been  perpetually 
going  up.  The  voice  in  which  it  speaks  is  the  utterance  of  the  past  prolonged 
until  now,  having  no  echo,  for  there  is  no  echo  of  a  voice  which  is  unceasing,  and 
a  rq)etition  of  one  implies  that  it  is  itself  gone.  The  words  of  men  die  away,  the 
tones  of  the  sweet  singer  and  the  cadences  of  the  orator,  domestic  words  in  which 
affection  murmurs  to  the  ear  and  heart,  are  temporary  as  the  summer-birds.  But 
this,  like  the  deep,  broad  sea,  keeps  on  sounding,  and  though  contmual  and  present, 
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it  BeemB  to  come  from  afar  o£  It  identiflee  xm  with  an  antiquity  ^wbich  is  always 
sublime  and  solemn,  and  merges  the  a|;c8  which  are  past  into  the  brief  existence 
which  we  are  enjoying  now.    Thus  it  makes  us  as  old  as  itselt 

*  Napoleon,  as  his  army  was  encamped  on  the  sands  of  the  desert,  once  stretched 
forth  his  arm,  and  said :  *  Forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you  from  the  heights  <A 
yon  pyramids.' 

*But  this  is  the  identical  voice  which  sounded  long  before  the  P3rramids  were  built 
'  When  I  listened  to  it  each  night  upon  my  pillow,  it  seemed  like  the  deepest  base 
note  of  creation.  It  never  varies,  and  let  the  wind  blow  high  or  low,  is  never  lost 
to  the  ear  a  second,  the  rock  on  which  the  house  was  buOded  was  profoundly 
jarred,  as  if  an  earthquake  shook  it,  not  violently,  but  perpetually.  From  deep  and 
far  below  there  came  up  still  that  massive,  most  magnificent  basa  Its  effect  is 
described  by  one  who,  in  a  single  suggestive  sentence,  has  concentred  neariy  all 
which  he  would  record  of  Niagara:  'It  is  loud  enough  to  annul  the  sound  of  a 
thousand  cannon,  yet  it  would,  not  drown  the  chirping  of  a  bird.' 

'TuBSDAT.  —  It  is  like  putting  your  hand  on  the  lion*s  mane,  to  stand  on  Table- 
Rock,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  terrible  brink.  Above  the  Falls  it  looks  like  a 
tumultuous  sea,  for  the  outlet  is  broad,  and  the  descent  is  so  great  that  the  hcnizon 
soon  comes  down  and  bounds  the  prospect  The  water  on  the  edge  oi  the  preci- 
pice, just  before  the  plunge  is  smooth  as  an  unruffled  lake.  By  its  projectile  fisroe 
it  is  carried  &r  over  the  ledge  in  a  broad  curve,  thence  fiills  in  massive  columns,  or 
its  great  volume  is  twisted  and  braided  by  opposing  rocks,  and  as  the  sun  shines 
upon  it,  its  colore  are  gorgeous  beyond  description,  sea-green  and  emerald ;  but  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cauldron  white  as  milk.  Innumerable  swallows  glance  up  and 
down  in  their  angular  flight,  catdiing,  momentarily,  on  their  sleek  wings,  the  huies 
of  the  rain-bows,  disporting  in  the  fine  spray,  which  ever  ascends  in  a  cloudy 
column,  and  sometimes  appearing  to  snatch  a  sip  frt>m  the  lip  of  the  cataract 

*  In  winter  the  wild  duck  comes  and  rests  upon  the  smooth  surface,  goes  half-way 
down  the  curve,  rises  up  on  wing,  and  wheeling  round,  repeats  again  and  again 
the  defiant  feat  I  sat  for  hours  on  the  summit  of  the  Indian  Pagoda,  overlookmg 
the  whole  scene  and  striving  so  to  impress  it  on  the  mind  that  it  would  never  be 
forgotten,  glancing  by  turns  down  the  Niagara  River,  then  over  at  the  American 
shore,  where,  in  a  thinner  sheet  and  divided  in  the  midst,  but  a  thousand  feet  in 
width,  the  fall  descends ;  then  at  Goat-Island  and  its  adjacent  tower,  the  Rapids 
and  great  Horse-Shoe  Oataract 

^  During  the  intervals  of  gazing,  some  moments  may  be  passed  profitably  in  look- 
ing at  the  museum  of  natural  curiosities  on  Table-Rock.  There  you  will  see  things 
suitable  to  a  place  where  nature  is  so  grand;  superb  eagles,  solemn  owls,  bones  of 
the  mastodon  who  fed  upon  the  foliage  which  in  primeval  times  shrouded  the  cataract 
in  It^  gloomy  shadow,  vast  relics  of  monsters  of  the  deep,  skeletonsof  birds  of  prey, 
an  array  of  bright-plumed,  yet  mute  birds  upon  the  perch,  and  many  other  things. 

'  Four  wolves  were  chained  to  so  many  stakes  in  a  neighboring  inclosure,  part  of 
a  pack  who  had  strayed  away  and  been  captured  on  a  western  prairie.  They  were 
lean  and  yellow,  resembling  a  group  of  saucy,  filthy  Constantinopolitan  dogs.  I  much 
desired  to  hear  them  bark.  A  boy  kindly  consented  to  give  them  the  key-note  for 
a  shilling.  He  placed  the  hollow  of  his  hand  before  his  mouth  and  produced  a  cur- 
like  yelp.  In  an  instant  they  became  excited,  pulled  violently  at  their  chains, 
then  pointed  their  noses  skyward,  stretched  out  their  lean  necks  and  joined  together 
in  a  most  lamentable  and  lugubrious  wail,  enough  to  make  the  day  hideous. 

'  From  Clifton  House  a  carriage-road  winds  easily  and  gradually  to  the  base  of  the 
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predpitooB  banks  and  to  the  brink  of  the  riTer.  Some  years  ago  a  taU  Highlander 
in  his  pictaresque  costume  stood  sentry  at  the  ferry,  but  his  regiment  has  been  re- 
moTod,  perhaps  his  bones  grow  white  in  the  Crimea  and  he  has  gone  on  long  far 
lough  to  the  eternal  land.  He  struck  my  eyes  at  the  time  as  comporting  grandly 
with  the  place,  standing  with  his  bare  legs  fixed  and  motionless  upon  the  rock, 
while  scenes  from  Rob  Roy  came  back  as  depicted  by  the  yivid  imagination  of 
Scott.  Preesingly  importuned  to  ride  down  this  hill  by  the  proprietors  of  car- 
riages, who  are  as  lively  and  vociferous  as  any  at  Niblo's  Garden  when  the  panto- 
mime is  over,  I  always  begged  the  privilege  of  going  on  foot  There  are  some 
places  in  the  descent  where  an  accidental  tip-over  might  result  in  an  asrial  fall, 
something  like  that  of  Yuloan,  as  described  in  Hombb's  Iliad.  The  *Miud  of  the 
Mist '  just  touched  at  the  wharf  as  I  made  my  excursion  to-day,  but  I  took  a  small 
boat  in  preference  to  embarking  on  the  steamer.  The  boatman  pulled  with  lusty 
sinews  against  the  boiling  current  It  is  a  short  but  most  exhilarating  excursion, 
bringing  you  into  ftill  presence  of  both  falls,  and  as  you  near  the  American  shore 
yon  get  a  refreshing  bath  in  their  fine  spray. 

'Spent  an  hour  or  two  this  morning  in  repeating  these  trips,  in  going  to-and-fro. 
What  river  in  the  world,  with  so  grand  a  spectacle  in  view,  gashing  its  way  through 
such  superb  dlfis,  narrow  indeed,  and  yet  so  full,  so  deep,  so  pure,  its  waves  so 
solemnly  excited  firom  their  recent  falL  I  could  not  pass  it  merely  for  the  sake  of 
getting  to  the  opposite  shore  as  if  it  were  the  Brooklyn  feny.  I  would  sooner  go  to 
the  other  shore  for  the  sake  of  crossing  the  river. 

'  On  landinip^ller  one  of  these  excursions,  I  saw  an  immense  cat-fish.  He  must 
have  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  was  caught  in  sixty  or  seventy  feet  of  water  on 
a  hook  baited  at  night  (doming  from  such  a  cool  and  deep  grotto  at  the  base  of 
the  dlfis  his  flesh  was  exceedingly  consistent  and  substantial,  and  although  the  in- 
f^or  members  of  ^e  cat-fish  family,  educated  in  ordinary  streams,  are  nothing 
to  brag  o^  this  one  must  have  been  as  toothsome  when  served  up  as  fine  salmon. 
Two  men  carried  his  fishship  on  a  pole,  as  they  would  a  large  bunch  of  ^Palestine 
grapes.  I  think,  on  reflection,  that  he  must  have  weighed  f\ill  forty  pounds,  and  he 
was  worthy  of  the  great  cataract  near  which  he  was  *  brought  up.' 

*  Wedkesdat.  —  Devoted  to  a  long  walk  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river  aa  far  aa  Whirl- 
pool, in  spite  of  many  earnest  protestations  from  *  gentlemen  of  the  whip,'  and  re- 
peated off'erB  to  be  taken  up  at  the  road-side.  But  there  are  a  hundred  points  where 
it  is  desirable  to  pause  and  look  down  at  the  boiling  current,  some  so  steep  and 
sheer  as  to  make  the  head  giddy,  and  you  think  you  could  drop  a  plummet  two 
hundred  fSset  below  intp  the  wave.  In  other  spots  the  tops  of  lofty  trees  fkr,  far 
beneath,  out-jutting  shrubs  and  tangled  vegetation  appear  as  if  they  might  intercept 
you  in  a  fall,  but  there  are  few  places  so  gradual  in  descent  that  you  could  venture 
to  scramble  down  with  ease.  It  was  a  walk  upon  a  river's  brink,  but  high  up  in 
Uie  realm  of  the  eagle  and  the  swallow.  You  pass  beyond  Suspension  Bridge  into 
m  path  on  the  forest's  edge,  and  then  all  below  is  a  scene  of  turmoil  and  yeasty 
confusion,  as  if  a  hundred  sea-monsters  were  pent  up  in  the  rocks,  and  wagged 
their  powerful  taOs,  lashing  the  waves  into  a  perfect  syllabub,  and  then  you  come 
to  Whirlpool,  which  receives  inevitably  into  its  suction  the  waifs  of  every  kind, 
nafUe$  in  gurgite;  a  horse  repeats  his  tread-mill  round  in  death,  and  Sahubl  Fatoh's 
brethren  (in  his  melancholy  fall)  revolve  perpetual. 

'  Few  rural  feelings  are  excited  about  the  spot,  for  your  eyes  are  riveted  upon 
Scylla  or  Gbarybdis,  and  upon  the  waves  which  are  tumultuous  as  the  sea  in  a 
Btortn,    Dry  furs  and  cedars  cast  their  dark  shadows  over  the  rock-bound  ooast 
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'Thubsdat.  —  Rode  over  to  Lund/s  Lane,  Boiling  Spring,  and  other  places  of 
note  in  the  victnitf,  with  a  liTely  Irishman,  who  professed  himself  ftitl  of  legendarf 
lore^  and  that  bj  his  talents  and  information  he  conld  Qlostrate  every  step  of  the 
waj ;  a  promise  which  he  redeemed  pretty  well,  ever  and  anon  turning  his  sandj 
head  about^  as  he  sat  on  his  ooach-box,  and  pointing  merrily  with  his  whip  here 
and  there.    The  atmosphere  was  delldoosly  cool,  and  the  ride  charming. 

'  The  city  of  the  Falls  is  not  yet  buQt,  although  it  was  designed  and  mapped  out 
many  years  aga  To  men  of  wealth,  who  can  indulge  In  landscape  gardening, 
what  place  more  desirable  for  a  summer  residence  than  the  neighborhood  of  Nia- 
gara, where,  from  many  choice  positions  on  the  heights,  a  full  view,  or  at  least  a 
valuable  glimpse  can  be  had  of  the  whole  fresh  and  glorious  scene. 

*  Friday. — *  The  ICaid  of  the  BUst,'  as  seen  fh>m  the  high  bank,  has  a  cunning  and 
lilliputian  look,  in  accordance  with  yonder  pigmies  assembled  on  the  wharf;  who  are 
just  preparing  to  go  on  board.  How  pertly  and  with  what  easy  assurance  she 
peeps  into  the  various  coves,  and  keeps  her  flippant  wheels  a-going,  now  and  then 
emits  a  shrill  scream  as  she  bounces  like  a  duck  upon  the  boiling  waves,  plunges 
with  her  bows  almost  into  the  fall,  when,  just  as  you  would  think  that  she  was 
about  to  be  submerged,  she  shys  oflf  with  a  coquetting  air  and  glides  down  the 
stream  in  triumph. 

'  One  does  not  like  to  go  away  without  a  voyage  in  this  steamer,  and  I  accordingly 
embarked.  You  cannot  set  foot  on  her  deck  without  an  excitement  and  antidpa* 
tion  almost  like  that  of  crossing  the  Atlantia  There  is  a  slight  bustle,  a  gay  and 
pleasurable  interchange  of  glances  among  the  small  group  who  ai#to  be  compan- 
ions in  this  unique  adventure.  It  is  a  bond  of  fellowship  which,  if  they  have  keen 
perceptions,  may  make  them  remember  each  other  for  the  rest  of  their  Uvea  The 
plank  is  withdrawn,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  you  are  about  to  plunge  at  once  in 
mediaa  ree.  You  repair  to  the  dressing-room,  put  on  the  water-f  roof  garments,  and 
with  your  head  hooded,  huddle  together  with  the  ungainly  throng  upon  the  upper 
deck.  In  a  few  moments  you  are  almost  blinded  with  the  mist,  you  are  at  the  foot 
of  the  cataract,  a  semi-circular  wall  of  waters,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height, 
rises  immediately  before  you,  the  little  boat  is  strongly  agitated.  You  stand  in 
very  dcont  of  the  migestlc  presence,  clouds  of  iucense  roll  around  your  brow,  and 
then  the  sound  of  many  waters,  the  thundering  and  detonations,  the  rainbows  and 
fragment  of  rainbows  which  are  seen  all  about  in  the  air,  the  violent  whizzing  of 
the  spray  which  dashes  against  and  rolls  down  your  armor,  and  the  great  breeze 
which  is  generated  before  the  mighty  curtain  of  the  Fall ;  these  and  many  other  in- 
describable apparitions  which  confound  the  senses  in  the  course  of  a  few  brief  se- 
conds, make  you  feel  as  if  you  were  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  dream,  or  confronting 
some  spectacle  in  a  grander  planet  Would  that  more  time  could  be  allowed  to 
gaze.  Open  your  eyes  if  you  can.  Look  before  you  and  around.  It  is  impossible 
to  anchor  in  this  vortex:  already  your  Paukurus  has  put  his  hand  to  the  helm  : 
your  back  is  upon  the  scene :  you  are  gliding  forth  into  a  wild  river  which  seems 
as  smooth  as  a  stream  in  a  meadow  compared  with  the  tumult  which  you  have 
just  left  The  fairy  architecture  of  a  bridge  swung  high  in  air,  and  seemingly  as 
light  as  spider's  web  firom  the  effect  of  distance,  yet  strong  as  adamant  and  most 
gigantic,  fksdnates  your  eye.  It  must  be  from  the  inspiration  of  the  scene  that  one 
of  the  noblest  of  man's  inventions  has  been  thus  built  up  before  the  noblest  work 
of  God  in  all  the  natural  world.    This  little  voyage  is  enough  adventure  for  a  day. 

'  Saturday.  —  Sat  for  two  hours  gazing  at  the  rock  where  A.vbry  clung  for  a 
night  and  a  day  on  the  verge  of  death,  while  the  shores  and  bridges,  heights  and 
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booae-tops  were  black  with  spectators.  What  long-protracted,  tantalizing  hours  I 
Not  death,  bat  dying !  The  mon  omental  stone  on  which  the  poor  man  was  ex- 
craciated  retains  its  firm  position  still  among  the  breakers,  and  fancy  chisels  the 
victim^s  epitaph  upon  its  jagged  surface.  Through  a  long  summer's  day  it  seemed 
like  a  little  islet  on  the  dividing  line  betwixt  eternity  and  time.  The  crowds  upon 
the  shore  appeared  to  him  like  ministering  angels ;  clouds  of  wiCtiesses  to  uphold 
him  in  brave  desire,  and  sending  many  a  mute  token  over  the  troubled  wave ;  but 
he  was  just  beyond  the  reach  of  salvation.  The  unavoidable  abyss  on  which  he 
trembled,  surrounded  as  it  was  with  splendors  and  with  horrors,  was  a  physical 
portrayal  of  that  which  we  must  all  pass  over  as  spiritual  beings;  and  when  the 
son  sank  low  and  no  more  rainbow  colors  gleamed  upon  the  mist,  when  ftite  re- 
laxed his  desperate  grasp,  and  when  he  neared  the  smooth,  calm  brink,  and  rose 
breast-high  in  the  air,  and  fiung  his  arms  alofl  before  the  plunge,  the  silent  multi- 
tudes subsided  with  a  sad  relieC  They  went  and  laid  their  heads  upon  their  pil- 
lows, and  like  those  who  had  been  dreaming  all  the  day,  '  as  it  were  they  awoke 
into  sleep  to  find  the  vision  true.' 

*  Sun  DAT.  —  Went  to  church  in  the  morning.  The  piety  of  the  lovers  of  nature 
reddent  at  the  Clifton,  was  not  of  the  highest  order,  for,  although  there  was  a 
goodly  crowd  at  break&st,  and  they  ate  with  a  zest,  not  over  a  dozen  of  them  got 
Into  the  omnibus,  which  drew  up  before  the  door  at  ten  o'clock,  to  convey  those 
who  wished  to  go  to  a  church  two  miles  oft  These  were  mostly  English,  who  set 
a  good  example  to  the  rest  by  punctually  worshipping  and  by  poking  their  heads 
in  their  hats  during  prayers.  The  curate,  a  young  man,  preached  an  excellent  ser- 
mon, but  the  whole  aspect  of  the  church,  within  and  withouti^  was  enough  to  chill 
even  a  sanguine  heart  Although  the  population  round  about  was  by  no  means 
sparse  and  the  day  was  beautiful,  there  were  not  over  thirty  *  beloved  brethren ' 
assembled  in  a  buQding  ill-situated,  uninviting,  and  altogether  rude. 

'  In  the  afternoon  crossed  the  river  to  walk  once  more  upon  Goat-Isl^id.  Whoever 
should  build  his  own  castle  there  and  cut  off  its  connection  with  the  main,  would 
monopolize  a  great  deal  of  the  outward  manifestations  of  God  to  himselC  As  you 
approach  by  an  intervening  islet,  you  hear  the  sound  of  mill-wheeU  and  the  clatter 
of  madiinery,  as  if  enterprise  hardly  knew  how  to  keep  its  hands  off;  but  if  we  ex- 
cept the  association  of  ideas,  the  mill  is  so  placed  as  to  occasion  no  damage  to  the 
prospect,  and  encroach  on  no  point  of  observation.  The  owner  permits  bis  great 
gift,  which  was  not  intended  for  him  alone,  to  be  enjoyed  by  others,  and  bat  pro- 
bably left  the  island  in  a  state  of  nature.  Oh  1  bOw  solemnly  grand  it  is  I  Its  an- 
cient woods  have  been  untouched  by  the  axe;  as  the  tree  &lls  so  it  lies,  and  its 
gigantic  trunk  retains  its  old  proportions  still,  as  it  is  stretched  out  in  the  sepulchral 
shade  like  a  mummy  embalmed  in  the  sublimity  of  the  place.  To-day  the  venders 
of  nhrk-nacks  are  swept  fh>m  the  vestibule,  but  there  were  not  a  dozen  worshippers 
assembled  in  the  cathedral  I  looked  down  through  the  majestic  aisles  of  trees; 
beneath  the  leafy  dome  there  was  perceptible  a  sweet  perfume,  and  afiir  off  I  saw 
tiie  white  smoke,  as  of  incense  going  up.  A  lulling  murmur  first  stole  upon  my 
ev,  fi>Uowed  by  the  deep  base  of  the  grand  organ,  and  then  the  everlasting  cata- 
ract discoursed  as  it  has  done  fh>m  the  creatioQ  on  the  magnificent  attributes  of 
God. 

*  If  there  are  many  intelligent  persons  who  express  a  genuine  disappointment  with 
Hiagara,  it  must  be  accounted  for  from  the  (act  that  it  contains  many  elements  of 
the  sublime  whkdi  must  be  analyzed  befbre  it  can  be  realized  in  Its  full  and  perfect 
majesty :  that  its  first  eflect  is  to  stun  and  paralyze,  or  p^liaps  from  the  grand 
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scale  and  eqoal  proportion  of  Burroanduig  objecta,  or  rather  the  greatest  of  Qod^s 
workfl)  like  tboee  of  men,  lack  somethiog  hj  which  thej  can  be  immediately  and 
tmlj  revealed  to  obtoae  and  imperfect  peroepUona.  p.  w.  %: 


Gossip  with  Rbadsbs  and  Corrbspohdbmts.  —  The  subjoined  is  the  origiiial 
draft  of  a  letter  from  our  friend  and  correspondent,  '  H.  P.  L./  which  was 
written  at  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  the  latter  part  of  June.  In  the  course  of  a 
private  note  to  the  Editor,  the  writer  says :  *  It  strikes  me  that  jour  Dn 
Vernon  must  be  something  of  a  *  Bride-ess.'  Isn't  that  the  ^lady*  fin* 
^Brick?*  She  ought  to  have  been  at  the  Fall  of  Minnehahal  That  is  the 
spotl  If  Niagara  is  the  mother,  Minnehaha  is  the  daughter  of  waters — a 
belle  as  lovely  as  ever  laughed  away  the  rosy  hours :' 

*  Louis  Gatlord  Clare,  Esq.:  Steamboated  it  from  Mackinaw  down  Lake 
Michigan  to  Chicago,  had  a  savage  head-wind  the  entire  voyage  of  thirty-six  hours, 
and  half  the  passengers  '  lake'-sick.  Passed  and  stopped  at  Suebotgan,  itpropoe 
of  which  town  I  heard  a  very  sedate,  grave-looking  old  genUeman  state,  as  afoxX^ 
that  it  derived  its  name  thus:  An  Indian  chief;  whose  favorite  squaw  *kept  on*  pre- 
senting him  with  female  in&nts,  on  being  informed  that  he  was  again  a  father, 
granted  out —  'Ugh  I  expose  she  bot  *oain  T  flrom  which  arose  the  name  of  this 
town  I  Chicago,  with  its  rush,  whirl,  dust,  and  commotion,  always  reminds  me  ot 
a  locomotive  stopped  for  an  instant  at  a  station,  bat  ready  at  a  moment's  warning 
to  move  on  with  lightning  speed.  Three  houses  (m  rollers,  travelling  through  its 
streets,  only  confirmed  this  impression;  and  anxious  to  get  the  start  of  Uiis  grand 
move,  I  hurried  through,  took  the  cars  for  Dunleith,  and  in  a  dozen  hours  was 
snugly  domiciled  in  the  Argyle  House,  a  hotel,  new,  large,  well  kept,  and  ahead  of 
any  thing  in  the  opposite  city  of  Dubuque.  Taking  the  *  Ocean  Wave,*  a  very  com- 
fortable boat^  at  night  I  commenced  my  voyage  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles  to  St 
Paul  The  scenery  of  the  Upper  Mis»ssippi  will  perhaps  never  be  sung  to  death, 
like  the  Danube  or  Nile,  but  it  will  be  spoken  of  and  thought  of  as  long  as  it  retains 
one  single  feature  of  its  primitive  wildness  and  natural  beauty.  Such  sky-scraping 
hills,  covered  to  their  summits  with  waving  g^rass  and  oak-trees,  such  bright  green 
prairies,  such  noble  old  forests  marching  down  to  the  water's  edge;  and  then  the 
sunsets  I  The  idea  of  American  artists  going  to  Italy  for  scen^  1  FaxVU^  shall 
this  thing  be  ?  Part  of  a  regiment  of  U.  S.  soldiers,  bound  from  Governor's  Island, 
N.  Y.,  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota^  were  on  board  the  boat  They  were  in  right 
good  spirits,  and  all  on  fire  for  an  •  Injun  skrimitch.'  Some  distance  below  St  Paul 
some  of  the  soldiers  espied  along  the  river  bank  three  or  four  Indians  paddling 
along  in  a  canoe.  *At  once  there  rose  so  loud  a  yell,*  with  cheers,  that  the 
*  Injuns*  stopped  paddling,  and  as  our  boat  shot  up-stream,  one  of  the  boys,  with 
Gotham  still  thick  upon  him,  jumped  for  an  elevated  stand,  and  with  his  left-hand 
thumb  in  real  *bus-driver  style,  yelled  out  to  them,  *np  Broadway  I  Ride  upl* 
The  ludicrousness  of  the  thing  owed  its  whole  force  to  the  entirely  opposite  ideas 
called  up  by  the  scene  before  us  and  the  associations  connected  with  the  words,  and 
seemed  one  of  the  most  piquant  little  bits  of  humor  I  ever  witnessed. 

*  Readitng  St  Paul  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  room  in  the  WmsLOW  House, 
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a  hotel  of  a  better  description  than  I  had  expected  to  find  a  thousand  miles  ftom 
the  Mooiteagle  of  Niagara.  But  so  we  go.  There  is  no  West  this  side  of  the 
Rockj  Mountains.  The  situation  of  St  Paul,  on  a  high  bluff  commanding  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  country  for  miles  on  miles  in  every  direction, 
is  admirable.  The  cool  weather  spoken  of  in  books  as  '  abounding '  in  Minnesota 
during  the  summer  season  has  its  e3:ceptions,  the  past  few  days  being  intolerably 
hot)  with  the  thermometer  making  love  to  90®  and  upward& 

'St  Anthony's  fUUsl  If  you  want  to  see  what  water  con  do,  how  it  can  make  a 
jump  over  some  thousands  on  thousands*  of  logs,  ditto  sticks  and  stones,  turn  saw- 
mills, grist-mills,  and  sundry  and  divers  other  manu&ctories,  after  all  looking  like 
a  sewer  pitching  over  the  top  of  a  lime-box,  buy  a  ticket  through  to  St  Anthony. 
I  am  down  on  these  Falls,  because  they  are  not  such  as  represented.  The  engrav- 
ings of  them  that  I  have  seen  show  wild  and  natural  scenery  around  them,  instead 
of  which  they  are  hedged  in  by  the  towns  of  St  Anthony,  Minneapolis,  etc.,  and 
you  can  hardly  see  the  Falls^  for  the  mills  and  logs  mentioned  above. 

'  St  Paul  has  gone  wOd  on  the  subject  of  land  speculation.  The  last  case  of  this 
mania  on  record  is  that  of  a  young-  speculator,  Terekce  O'Crackbraik,  who  was 
Aden  out  in  a  hard  rain-storm  lately,  no  hat  on  his  head,  stamping  fhriously,  on  a 
anall  lot  he  owns  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

' '  Halloa^  Cback,'  shouted  some  one  to  him  from  under  an  umbrella.  '  What  are 
you  doing  there  7' 

*  'By 1 '  roared  Crack,  '  this  land  of  mhie  is  risiiig  so  fSa^st  I  Ve  got  to  stand 

00  it  to  keep  it  from  going  up  too  Mgh/^ 

'The  Fall  of  Mmnehaha!  You  should  see  this  at  sunset  You  should  dose 
your  eyes,  or  at  least  cast  them  groundward,  till  you  have  clambered  down  the 
ravine,  and  then,  reaching  the  dancing  water  below,  look  up  suddenly  and  see  — 
the  Fall  of  Minnehaha^  the  leap  of  Laughing  Waters  I  Their  memory  will  ding  to 
you  in  after-days,  as  the  realization  of  some  fountain  of  waters  painted  by  Fancy 
in  life's  early  hours,  while  reading  an  Eastern  tale  —  a  bright  little  bit  from  Boo- 
OAOio,  or  a  dainty  description  of  Fairy  Land.  The  sunset-tints  of  the  sky,  reflected 
on  Ihe  very  edge  of  the  Fall,  the  black  water  breaking  into  the  crystal  veil  of  drops, 
the  misty,  dreamy  view,  as  walking  behind  the  Fall  you  look  through  the  waters 
St  tiie  deep  pool  below,  the  brown  earth-banks,  the  vivid  hue  of  tree  and  grass, 
the  rising  spray.  You  will  learn  how  good  a  thing  is  a  merry  heart  after  a  visit  to 
Minnehaha.  h.  p.  l.' 

We  must  visit  that  masical  spot  -  -  -  Seldom  have  we  been  so  intensely 
interested,  as  in  the  perusal  of  a  small  pamphlet,  which  we  received  from  a 
friend  and  correspondent  in  ZanesviUe,  Ohio,  (published  by  Messrs.  Gill- 
more  AND  Bennett,  printers  and  publishers  in  that  pleasant  town,)  entitled, 
^TKe  Thrilling  Narrative  of  Edgall^  Pean'9on^  Oattooody  and  Savage^  who 
were  Beecued  after  hamng  been  Buried  Alive  Seven  Hundred  Feet  under 
Oraundyfor  Fourteen  DayB  and  Thirteen  Houre^  mthout  Food,  in  the  Blue 
Back  CoaUMvnes: 

This  title,  long  as  it  is,  could  not  be  made  less  short,  nor  more  expressive 
than  it  is.  It  tells  the  whole  story  in  brief;  yet  the  wonderflil  details  al- 
most weaken  the  bare  record  of  the  facts.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Gillmorb.  of  Uie 
above-named  publishers,  is  the  writer  of  the  exciting  narrative  before  us, 
which  is  scrupulously  correct  in  all  its  particulars.  In  reporting  it,  the 
writer  confined  himself  exactly  to  the  statements  given  to  him  by  the  men 
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themselyes,  and  as  fiu*  as  possible,  using  their  spectflc  language.  During 
two  entire  days,  he  heard  the  accounts  of  each,  and  as  each  one  told  his 
story,  his  recollection  was  assisted  bj  that  of  his  companions ;  and  thus 
were  obtained  not  only  the  minute  fiicts,  but  aU  the  fiusts.  Much  of  it  was 
written  upon  the  very  ground  where  the  calamity  occurred,  and  while  the 
excited  multitude  were  laboring  for  the  rescue  of  Ihe  poor  sufferers.  Before 
quoting  firom  tt^e  pamphlet  before  us,  it  should  be  premised  that  the  Blue 
Bock  Coal-M%ne»  are  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Muskingum  riyer,  in 
an  an^e  formed  by  the  confluence  of  a  small  stream  known  as  the  'Blue- 
Rock  Run,'  with  that  rirer,  in  Harrison  township,  Muddngum  county, 
Ohio.  The  mine  which  fell  in,  it  is  stated,  had  been  conducted  in  an  un- 
usually reckless  manner.  There  was  directly  oyer  it  a  hill,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high ;  but  with  all  this  immense  pressure,  many  of  the  rooms  in 
the  mine  were  forty  feet  iquare^  with  yery  few  and  yery  small  supporting 
pillars.  When  the  mine  fell  in,  at  eleyen  oVlock  in  the  morning,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  April  last,  twenty  persons,  some  of  whom  were  lads,  were 
employed  in  it  Some  were  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  platform,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  entry :  others,  on  the  inside,  sayed  themselyes  by  a  precipitate 
flight  Thus,  saye  the  four  persons  named  as  aboye,  sixteen  escaped.  An 
attempt  was  at  once  made  for  the  rescue  of  the  imprisoned  men.  The  water 
was  drawn  off  from  the  entrance  to  tiie  mine,  and  tiie  excayation  commenced. 
*  The  labor  and  danger  inyolyed  in  this,'  says  Mr.  Qillmobb,  *  can  scarcely 
be  appreciated  by  one  who  was  not  on  the  ground.  It  was  necessary  to 
combine  the  gr^ttest  posssible  speed  with  the  utmost  caution.  A  single 
fiJse  step  would  haye  brought  a  terrible  destruction  upon  the  exoayators ; 
for  during  tiieir  labors,  the  crumbling  hill  hung  with  t^is  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  pressure,  imminent  and  threatening  aboye  their  heads  1  Within  «x 
hours  after  the  men  were  rescued,  more  than  fifty  feet  of  the  mine  fell  in. 
If  operations  had  been  delayed  tiiat  length  of  time,  the  workmen  would  haye 
been  ineyitably  killed,  and  the  imprisoned  miners  would,  beyond  doubt, 
haye  perished  by  a  lingering  death  in  their  terrible  prison.'  Hie  writer 
goes  on  to  say : 

'  Can  history  point  us  to  an  example  of  beroiim  more  deserving  honor,  than  that  fo 
the  brave  men  who  labored  night  and  da^,  although  ereiy  moment  in  danger  of  a 
audden  and  terrible  death,  to  rescue  these  four  persons,  who  were  bound  to  them  only 
by  the  ties  of  a  common  humanity? 

'The  advance  was  made  step  by  step.  Three  men  only  oonld  work  at  a  time.  la- 
deed  it  may  be  said  that  every  foot  gained,  was  the  work  of  a  sinqU  individual^  for 
there  was  room  for  but  one  workman  in  fh>nt;  the  others,  behind  him,  received  the 
fntfrments  as  he  passed  them  back.  Poets  and  caps  were  used  to  support  the  fidUog 
roof.  The  material  encountered  was  principally  rode,  sometimes  in  small  fra^^^ment^ 
at  others  in  immense  masses,  lyins  in  every  conceivable  position.  In  one  dirvotion, 
the  rook  would  split  with  the  fireecfom  of  a  chestnut  log ;  m  the  other  it  was  almost  as 
tougb  and  stubborn  as  iron. 

'The  work  was  continued  in  this  mode,  night  and  day,  with  varying  success,  for 
fourteen  days.  An  immense  concourse  was,  most  of  the  time,  on  the  s^und.  No  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  obtaining  workmen.  Miners  fludced  to  the  rescue  of  their 
brethren  from  miles  around.  Merchants  and  farmers  clothed  themselves  in  miner> 
costume,  and  joined  in  the  common  labor.  Brave  hearts  and  tUmt  arms  ai  last  gained 
the  victory.* 

'  The  Fourteenth  and  Lent  Bay  at  the  Mine^^  records  the  kmg  suspense 
and  final  rescue : 
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'  Tbb  minere  are  getting  along  slowly.  A  large  rock  haa  fallen  slantingly  into 
the  entrr,  and  there  is  no  waj  but  to  block  it  up  and  excavate  under  it ;  they  are  afraid 
the  r«)ck  will  give  them  trouble.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  slip,  and  if  so,  a  large 
amonnt  of  loose  rook  and  earth  will  follow.  It  is  dangerous  working  at  best  The 
whole  hill  ab<ive  ia  crumbling,  and  the  props  are  very  insecure  against  such  an  im- 
mense pressure.  Tbe  foul  air  is  also  very  troublesome.  The  workmen  do  not  expe- 
rience any  difiBculty  in  breathing ;  but  their  lights  will  not  bum.  The  '  damp '  seems 
to  be  lodged  in  nesU:  sometimes  a  lamp  will  go  out  one  foot  distant  from  the  spot 
where  it  will  bum  freely.  Sometimes  it  will  bum  best  at  the  top  of  the  mine,  and 
sometimes  it  will  go  out  there,  but  will  bum  very  well  at  the  bottom.  It  has  been 
necessary  fo  weather-board  the  passage  on  the  sides  and  over-head,  and  stop  all  the 
cracks  with  clay,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  foul  air. 

'Conversed  with  a  miner  who  was  at  work  yesterday  when  the  discovery  was  first 
made  that  the  men  were  alive :  says  their  attention  was  arrested  by  a  smothered  '  hum- 
ming,' like  that  of  men  hol^pig  subdued  conversation.  Listenmg  attentively,  Uiey 
then  heard  them  walkj|^g  about  over  the  track.  Having  given  a  halloo,  it  was  re- 
sponded to.  Then  called  to  them,  asking  if  all  were  well ;  reply,  'AH  are  well ;  but  our 
lights  are  out.'  They  next  inquirod  if  any  had  been  killed  by  the  accident  Gatwood 
was  anxious  to  know  if  his  wife  and  friends  were  near  him.  None  of  them  seemed  to 
have  any  idea  of  time. 

*Ai  WM  o^dftch  P.M. — Bad  news.  The  men  are  not  progressing  in  their  work,  in 
consequence  of  fool  air.  Their  lamps  cannot  be  kept  burning.  They  are  compelled  to 
work  with  the  light  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  distant  A  workman  has  just  come  out  who 
mys  that  they  have  not  been  excavating  for  an  hour.  A  new  experiment  is  being 
tried.  Mirrors  have  been  taken  in  to  reflect  the  light  A  man  has  been  sent  off  post- 
baste,  for  a  globe  lamp,  with  the  hope  that  Ihey  may  succeed  in  making  it  bum. 
Tbings  look  ^ot>my.  Some  are  predicting  that  the  men  will  never  be  got  out  alive. 
A  workman  just  from  the  inside,  says  that  the  poor  fellows  are  complaining  of  being 
very  hungry.  They  are  anxious  to  know  why  the  noise  of  digging  has  ceased :  they 
say  they  cannot  stand  it  much  longer.  It  is  supposed  that  only  about  five  feet  of  earth 
yet  remain  to  be  taken  out  Edobll  seems  to  be  in  low  spirits.  Seems  to  think  he 
will  not  get  out  alive ;  has  sent  messages  to  his  friends,  telling  them  not  to  grieve  for 
him,  that  if  he  dies  he  will  die  happy.  The  mirror  experiment  is  a  failure.  It  has 
been  abandoned.    The  globe  lamp  has  also  had  to  be  thrown  aside.    It  will  not  bum.' 

At  this  time,  not  less  than  &  thousand  persons  are  on  the  ground,  a  great 
proportion  of  whom  are  females.  Listen  to  a  portion  of  the  painful  buUetm 
at  diis  period : 

'  Good  news  I  A  car  has  just  come  out  loaded  with  earth  and  rock.  The  men  are  at 
work  again,  and  working  bravely.  The  police  have  great  difiiculty  in  keeping  people 
outside  I  he  mpe. 

'A  report  is  current  that  the  men  have  been  reached,  but  is  directly  contradicted. 
Another  workman  just  from  within.  A  hundred  voices  in  different  directions  are  call- 
ing out,  *  Pktk  come  here  I '  *  Come  here,  Pbtb,'  *  Get  on  the  platform  and  tell  us  all 
al^ut  it.'  We  get  his  attention  for  a  moment  He  says  they  are  getting  along  finelv, 
that  they  have  got  to  a  place  where  they  can  see  eight  or  nine  feet  over  the  rubbish. 
Tbe  root  of  the  mine  is  becoming  very  good  and  safe.  Does  not  know  any  thing  about 
Edoku.  and  his  companions ;  has  n't  heard  them  for  some  time.  Cars  are  coming  out 
frequently,  loaded  with  pieces  of  stone,  and  each  one  makes  An  excitement  in  the 
crowd  as  it  appears.    A  rush  ensues,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  the  way  clear. 

'  The  workmen  inform  us  that  they  have  matly  reduced  the  size  of  the  excavation, 
it  being  the  object  now  to  make  an  entrance  just  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  pasiMige  of  a 
man.  The  last  time  a  conversation  was  had  with  the  poor  fellows  buried  within,  they 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  courage,  and  as  they  left  the  place  where  their  conversations 
take  place,  to  retire  to  a  safer  position,  they  declared  that  they  were  going  back  to  lie 
down  and  die.' 

Reader,  try  to  conceive  the  horror  of  all  this  I  But  suffice  it  to  say,  at 
last — and  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  was  accomplished — they  were  all 
rescued  alive ;  blacker  than  negroes,  pinched  in  their  features,  with  great 
white  eyes,  wild  and  prominent ;  and  white  furrows  down  their  dieeks,  from 
the  tears  shed  in  awfril  darkness  and  silence  I  The  only  food  they  had  had 
for  fourteen  days  was  the  dinner  prepared  for  two  brother  miners  1  Physi- 
cians were  in  waiting  for  them,  to  treat  them  medically,  and  to  prevent 
ezoess  from  satisfied  hunger.    But  we  must  draw  our  synopsis  of  this  most 
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thrilling  narrative  to  a  close ;  contenting  ourselves  with  a  passage  which 
embraces  a  fragment  of  the  community-aooount  of  the  experience  of  the 
sufferers: 

*  At  one  time,  as  be  was  freqnentlj  in  the  habit  of  doin|^  Edqkll  went  with  Nd 

Sataoi  to  the  break-doim.    Arririnff  at  it,  he  crept  as  far  forward  in  the  crerioe  as 

was  possible,  and  stopped  to  listen.    Immediatelj  he  heard  the  dull  sound  of  a  pick, 

evidently  at  work  in  the  entrr.    The  sound  seemed  to  be  communicated  br  the  wouden 

rail  or  run  which  occupied  the  middle  of  the  entry.    *  Then/  he  says,  *  I  jsommeoced 

ponnding  upon  the  ruo  with  a  piece  of  sulphnr^tone  or  '  nigger-head,'  fn  the  hope 

that  I  might  be  able  to  make  myself  heard.    I  also  hallooed  two  or  three  times,  bat 

was  not  able  to  get  any  reply.    I  remained  some  time,  and  then  went  back  to  the  room 

and  said,  '  Boys,  I  heiir  them  diggiog.'    They  would  not  believe  me.    After  this,  I 

made  my  yisius  more  frequently,  intending  to  go  down  |f ery  hour,  but  I  suppose  that 

the  interrals  were  longer  than  this.    Two  days,  I  presume,  nMSt  have  elapsed  before 

I  was  able  to  make  them  hear  me.    When  this  ficcurred.  Gatwood  was  with  me.  .1  had 

called  out  as  usual  and  this  time  heard  an  answer.    What  it  was,  I  could  not  nnder* 

stand,  but  I  knew  it  to  be  the  Toice  of  a  man.    I  said, '  Jim,  I  hear  them  halloo ;'  he 

answered,  *  It  is  only  rour  imagination,  BiLi^'    Then  I  waited  awhile  and  called  again ; 

we  both  heard  the  reply  this  time.    We  then  went  back  to  the  room  and  told  PtAtsoir, 

but  could  not  convince  him  but  that  we  were  mistaken.    In  about  half-an-hour,  as  we 

thought,  I  went  back  again,  taking  Nbo  Savaoi  with  me.    This  time  I  heard  them  at 

work  plainly,  and  when  I  called  to  them,  some  one  replied,  *  Is  that  yon  Bili^  for  Ooo's 

sake  ? ' '  It  is  I,'  I  said : '  who  is  it  that  speaks  to  me  f    '  Yon  do  n't  knew  me,'  the  voice 

replied.    I  then  asked  him  if  all  the  miners  had  got  out  alive.    He  said  they  had,  and 

inquired  if  we  were  all  alive;  I  replied  we  were,  and  mentioned  the  names  of  those 

who  were  with  me.    I  inquired  for  my  father,  and  received  for  reply  that  he  had  Just 

gone  out  with  a  car  load  of  dirt    He  told  me  to  go  back  and  keep  out  of  danger ;  that 

they  would  have  us  out  before  long.    The  next  ume  I  went  down,  Gatwood  was  with 

me.    Before  we  left,  PsARsoif  told  me  to  ask  what  day  it  was,  and  accordingly  when  I 

got  down  I  made  the  inquiry  and  was  told  that  it  was  Thnrsdav.    I  supposed  from 

this,  that  we  had  been  in  <mly  to  the  Thursday  followiog  the  accident,  makine  six  days, 

instead  of  thirteen  as  I  discovered  after  we  were  rescued.    We  were  all  ot  the  same 

opinion,  and  were  rather  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  been  even  that  long.    After  this, 

our  visits  were  frequent,  but  the  conversation  was  very  much  the  same.    We  were  at 

all  times  anxious  to  know  what  time  it  was,  and  how  they  were  getting  along.    We 

heard  the  last  falling-in,  which  occurred  about  seven  boors  before  we  were  rescoed, 

but  as  it  did  not  make  much  noise  on  onr  end  of  the  entry,  we  were  not  alarmed  by  it 

Alter  this  the  diffgers  did  not  seem  to  work  with  the  same  spirit,  until  we  called  to 

them  not  to  be  aiscouraged  as  but  little  had  fallen.    We  told  them  we  conld  stand  it 

two  days  longer.    EoaHLi.  says:  *I  then  commenced  digging  myself,  throwiiig  the 

pieces  of  rock  behind  me;  Gatwood  assisted,  and,  I  think^we  advanced  in  this  way 

about  four  feet  toward  our  rescuers.    We  were  told  to  go  back  and  keep  quiet :  we 

did  so  for  a  while.    The  next  time  i  returned  I  saw  a  light  and  immediately  ran  back 

to  the  boys  and  told  them,  I  wanted  them  to  go  back  witn  me ; '  for,'  said  I,  '  we  can 

get  out  now.'    They  did  not  follow  me  for  some  minutes.    I  returned  by  mvselfl  and 

ID  making  my  way  toward  the  light,  which  shone  through  a  crevice,  I  placed  my 

hand  on  Gtoaos  Ltons'  knee.    He  had  crawled  through  to  our  side.    He  tnrew  his 

arms  around  me  and  said,  *  Is  that  you  Bill  V  I  replied, '  It  is  that ;  where 's  the  hole?' 

He  told  me  to  stay  where  I  was,  and  inquired  for  the  other  boys.    Having  told  him 

where  they  were,  he  started  bitck ;  and  while  he  was  gone,  John  Altbbs,  Jr.,  from 

Zanesville,  came  through  the  hole  and  helped  me  out    Savaqi  soon  followed  me,  then 

Pbabson  ;  and  Gatwood,  who  had  stoppea  to  take  a  drink  of  copperas-water,  came  oat 

Ust    Pbiup  McLaughlin  took  off  his  coat  and  Uirew  it  over  me.    I  walked  to  within 

twenty  feet  of  the  mouth  of  the  entry.   The  others  having  had  clothing  thrown  over  them 

were  wheeled  out  in  the  cars.    We  were  pUced  in  rockingnshairs,  and  carried  to  oar 

respective  homes.    It  was  a  few  minutes  aher  one  o'clock  wnen  we  were  rescued.    We 

had  been  entombed  in  the  mountain  fourteen  days  atui  thirUen  hours.    When  we  went 

in,  there  was  not  a  bud  open  upon  the  trees;  the  morning  qfter  we  wsre  rescued,  we  looked 

from  our  windows  and  beheld  the  forest  cwthed  in  green.     We  never  h^ore  bnew  what  a 

beautiful  earth  it  was  ! ' 

Poor  fellows !  no  wonder  the  outer  woiid  looked  pleasant  to  them !    And 
now,  was  there  ever  a  m5re  horrible  situation  ? — a  more  miraculous  escq>e  ? 


Ant  thing  better  than  the  subjoined  illustration  of  CaUgorieal  Courtihip, 
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we  can  safelj  assume,  no  reader  of  the  Drama,  for  many  a  day,  has  encoun- 
tered: 

'  I  SAT  one  night  beside  a  blue-eyed  girl  — 

Tbe  fire  was  out,  and  so.  too,  was  her  mother; 
A  feeble  fiame  around  the  lamp  did  curl, 

Making  faint  sbadowM,  blending  in  each  other : 
T  was  nearl J  tweWe  o'clock,  too,  in  November : 
She  had  a  shawl  on,  also,  I  remember. 

•  Well,  I  had  been  to  see  her  eyery  niffht 

For  thirteen  dajs»  and  had  a  sneaking  notion 
To  pop  the  question,  thinking  all  was  right, 

And  once  or  twice  had  made  an  awkward  motion 
To  take  her  hand,  and  stammered,  coughed,  and  stuttered ; 
But  some  how,  nothing  to  the  point  had  uttered. 

'  I  thought  this  chance  too  good  now  to  be  lost ; 

I  hitched  my  chair  up  pretty  close  beside  her. 
Drew  a  long  l>reath,  and  then  my  legs  I  crossed, 

Bent  over,  si^ed,  and  for  fire  minute*  eyed  her; 
She  looked  as  if  she  knew  what  next  was  coming, 
And  with  her  feet  upon  tbe  floor  was  drnmmiBg. 

'  I  did  n't  know  how  to  begin,  or  where  — 

I  could  n't  speak  —  the  words  were  always  choking ; 
I  scarce  could  move —  I  seemed  tied  to  the  chair. — 

I  hardly  breathed  —  't  was  awfully  provoking ! 
The  perspiration  fVom  each  pore  came  oozing. 
My  heart,  and  brain,  and  limbs  their  power  seemed  losing. 

'  At  length  I  saw  a  brindle  tabby  cat 

WaUc  purring  up,  inviting  me  to  pat  her; 
An  idea  came,  electrio-Iike,  at  that : 

Mj  doubts,  like  summer-clouds,  began  to  scatter ; 
I  seized  on  tabby,  though  a  scratch  she  gave  me, 
And  said :  '  Gome,  Puss,  ask  Mabt  if  stro  '11  have  me.' 

*  'T  was  done  at  once  —  the  murder  now  was  out. 

The  thing  was  all  explained  in  half-a-minute ; 
She  blushed,  and  turning  pussy-cat  about, 

Said :  *  Pussy,  tell  him  'yes ; ' '  her  foot  was  in  it ! 
The  cat  had  thus  saved  me  mv  category^ 
And  here 's  the  catastrophe  of  my  story.' 

*  Little  Rhodt'  turns  out  this  through  the  well-conducted  columns  of 
the  Providence  Daily  Journal.  -  -  -  When  Dow,  Jr.,  used  to  con- 
tribute his  ^Short  Patent  Sermons '  to  the  ^Sunday  Mercury ^^  of  this  city, 
we  used  often  to  quote  from  them.  Mr.  Dow  is  now  in  Califoniia,  and  is 
[»eadiing  in  the  golden  columns  of  the  ^Golden  Era^  whence  w6  extract, 
from  one  of  its  latest  discourses,  the  following  passage  : 

'  I«  a  poem  called  *Tfu  Deserted  Village,*  by  Outbb  Goldsmith,  page according 

to  the  liae  of  the  print,  my  text  may  be  found : 

'  An>  etill  they  gazed,  and  attll  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  email  head  could  carry  all  he  knew !  ^ 

'  Mt  HMAttwaa :  Oar  text,  as  you  may  know,  has  reference  to  the  diminutive  ci^ut  of 
of  acoontiy  school-master,  which  became  the  admirable  wonder  and  astonishment  of 
aQ  the  little  popinjays  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  It  was,  indeed,  a  marvel  to  them 
how  so  small  a  knowledge-box  could  possibly  contain  such  an  astounding  amount  of 
rarfai,  adjeetivet,  nouns,  and  figures,  and  not  burst,  like  an  over-charged  field-piece. 
Am  the  great  tolar  light  of  a  miniature  world,  he  no  doubt  considered  his  own  head  as 
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ft  prise  pumpkin  ~  himMlf  as  a  fortaoate  wonder — an  emperor  by  decree  of  Prori- 

dence.    With  a  nob  worthy  of  being  ranked  as  one  of  the  '  seren  wonders  of  the  world,* 

and  with  a  hand  remarkable  for  the  ezecation  of  sommarj  jostioe,  be  might  well 

ezdaim: 

*Fbom  the  centre  all  roand  to  the  wall, 
I  "m  lord  of  the  fool  and  the  brate  1  * 

*  If  J  brethren :  it  is  indeed  remarkable  what  an  enormous  quantity  a  human  noddle 
not  bigger  than  a  summer-squash  can  sometimes  be  made  to  hold.  A  case  in  point : 
There  was  once  a  man  who  pitched  his  tent  upon  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  He  was 
the  pniprietor  of  a  small  head,  g§ographic<iUy  speaking,  but  full  of  elephantine  ideas. 
Retired  from  the  busy  hum  and  bustle  of  city  life,  he  communed  with  Thought  and 
thought'breeding  books.  Being  addicted  to  few  words,  and  those  not  of  the  fattest 
species,  many  of  his  country-folk  guessed  that  his  mental  meai^hop  was  but  scantQy 
supplied,  since  so  little  escaped  through  his  oral  orifice ;  while  others,  more  closely  in- 
specting that  little,  obaerred  that  it  had  the '  color,'  as  you  miners  say  up  in  the  moun- 
tains. Well,  my  fHentls,  an  accident  happened  to  thia  mortal  on  a  day :  he  shed  his 
mortality  —  as  you  and  I,  and  the  immortal  author  of  <  Hiawatha '  will  be  likely  to  do 
in  process  of  time.  To  satisfy  an  idle  curiosity,  his  soulless  cranium  underwent  a 
thorough  exploration ;  and  what  do  you  think,  brethren,  was  fbund  crammed  into  this 
little  skull  ?  To  wit :  a  copy  of  Wibstir^b  Quarto  Dictionary,  complete ;  Malti 
Bbun*b  Uoi versa]  Geography ;  Rolux's  Ancient  History,  hi  twelve  volumes;  Palbt*s 
Moral  Philosophy,  18mo,  bound  in  sheep ;  Josbphits,  entire,  hog^ide  binding ;  Buv- 
YAN*s  Pilginm's  Prog^ress,  half-digested  ;  Burks  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;  Rics 
on  the  Ridiculous  and  Homely ;  Daboll's  Arithmetic,  in  perfect  order  —  figures  being 
too  stubborn  tacts  for  digestion  ;  several  ponderous  woriu  upon  Astronomy,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Law,  Political  Economy,  and  the  Ootiult  Sdenoes.  Tes,  and 
among  the  rest  were  discovered  the  '  obliterations  *  of  a  New-Tork  edition  of  your  pre- 
sumptous  preacher's  Sermons.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  jury  of  inquest  was, 
that  said  mortal  came  to  his  death  by  congestion  of  several  tons  of  fiicta,  figtires,  phi- 
losophy, clammy  literature  and  patent  sermons. 

<  I  knew  another  man,  who  dwelt  upon  the  opposite  side  of  Jordan  to  the  human  with 
the  little  wonderfhl  head.  He  lived  in  a  pompous  city  ;  he  went  to  his  daily  work  in 
fine  broad-cloth ;  he  wore  diamonds  upon  his  shirt  and  fingers ;  he  carried  in  his  hand 
a  golden-headed  cane,  and  upon  his  shoulders  a  monstrous  globular  protuberance^  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  brass.  The  latter  had  a  hole  in  front,  from  whence  issued  such 
an  everlasting  stream  of  general  information,  that  many  a  simple  one  looked  upon  him 
as  rich  in  wisdom,  even  beyond  his  own  unbounded  conceit  Upon  a  certain  day,  my 
brethren,  the  stream  from  that  mammoth  reservoir  of  knowledge  suddenly  ceased  to 
fiow  :  it  had  dried  up  for  ever.  The  bulky,  and  apparently  ponderous  onncem  waa 
opened  ;  and  what  do  you  imagine,  my  dear  fHends,  was  found  within  ?  Nothing  at  all, 
but  the  yellow  cover  to  a  copy  of  Nso  Buntlikb's  '  Mysteries  and  Miseries,'  and  the 
shrivelled-op  skin  of  a  solitary  defunct  idea,  that  had  evidently  died  of  starvation  in  its 
meridian  prime ! 

<  0  brethren  1  there  is  no  telling  how  much  may  be  stowed  into  a  diminutive  head, 
nor  how  little  into  many  a  big  one.  But,  in  packing  heads  with  wisdom  and  usefUl 
knowledge,  a  particular  order  and  system  must  be  observed.  If  properly  packed,  yon 
will  be  as  much  astonished  at  the  quantity  they  are  capable  of  containing,  as  you  would 
in  stuflSng  a  gum-elastic  travelling-bag  with  socks  and  shirt-collars.  Children's  heads, 
especially,  should  never  be  crowded  with  miscellaneous  duds.  Let  knowledge,  in 
sinall  parcels,  be  carefully  placed  therein,  and  the  quantity  increased  by  slow  degreea, 
as  Honesty  gets  to  Heaven.  Their  little  tender  capsules,  if  prematurely  crowded,  are 
too  apt  to  turn  out  but  leaky  vessels  for  ever  after.  At  the  best,  endeavoring  to  atoff 
them  for  any  particular  fhture  purpose,  is  only  knocking,  as  my  printer  would  Bt^^ 
every  thing  into  pi, 

*  No  particular  advantage,  my  fHends,  is  ever  derived  by  excessive  taxation  of  the 
youthful  mind.     I  remember  once,  when  about  knee-high  to  a  milking^tool,  xaj 
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maternal  g^rdian  sending  me  across  lots  to  a  neighbor's  some  balf-a-mile  distant,  with 
a  painfnllj  formal  message.  It  ran  thns :  '  Mother  sends  her  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Washbb,  and  would  be  happj  of  her  company  at  tea,  this  afternoon.'  Before  starting, 
I  was  made  to  rehearse  and  re-rehearse  it,  till  it  was  thought  firmlj  glned  to  my  mem- 
ory. It  was  a  load  to  carry,  but  I  started  with  it  upon  a  run,  for  fear  it  might  grow 
cold  and  become  too  stiff  for  ready  use.  After  having  cleared  a  dozen  stone-feoces,  and 
finding  a  chip-squirrel  in  about  every  third  one  to  distract  my  thoughts,  I  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  precise  arrangement  of  the  verbal  document  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  I  paddled  boldly  into  the  presence  of  her  ladyship,  and  pulled  it  out,  thuswise : 
'Mnwer  wants — muv  says,  Mrs.  Warner  would  be  happy  to  send  her  'oomplish- 
ments,  and  must  bring  some  company  to  tea  to-morrow  afternoon.'  Tour  humble  ser- 
vant can  hardly  refrain  from  smiling  when  he  now  looks  back  and  considers  with  what 
innocent  authority  he  ordered  Mrs.  Wabkbr  to  the  performance  of  a  social  duty  —  and 
that  upon  the  wrong  day  I  But,  my  brethren,  we  are  no  longer  children,  and  can  man- 
age our  original  and  borrowed  ideas  better  than  once  ;  yet  I  imagine  it  would  be  no 
great  loss,  if  most  of  us  were  to  forget  two-thirds  of  all  we  ever  knew,  and  find  serious 
difficulty  in  expressing  the  remainder.    So  mote  it  be  I ' 

*Fau8ta,'  who  says  she  has  had  the  *type-us  fever  for  a  year,'  sends  us 
^  Night  in  the  City.*  The  paroxysms  of  the  malady  were  very  strong,  she 
writes,  but  she  felt  much  better  after  the  delivery  of  the  lines  which  ensue ; 
and  which,  let  us  assure  her,  are  of  no  mean  order  of  merit  Maete  virtute  ! 
Miademoiselle  '  Fausta  :' 


'  Tn  solemn  pall  of  the  mid-night 
Droops  slowly,  silentlv  down. 

And  the  tireless  heart  of  the  city 
More  quietly  throbbeth  on. 

'  Through  the  cold  damp  air  there  cometh 

The  tramp  of  benighted  feet^ 
And  an  nn<^ecked  sigh  fh>m  a  heavy  heart 

BeSchoes  adown  the  street 

'  nere  are  many  sad  hearts  and  aching 

Witfiin  this  moon-lit  town. 
Where  the  heedless  heart  of  the  city 

Is  drowsily  beating  on. 

'There  be  aching  hearts  full  many 

In  many  a  secret  room ; 
There  be  sleepless  eyes  who  weep,  sUll 
weep 

Through  the  silence  and  the  gloom. 

'  There  be  those,  too,  light  and  joyous, 

Hot  many  steps  apart ; 
Ah !  me,  how  little  can  separate 

A  blithe  firom  a  broken  neart! 

'  There  be  some  who  slumber  softly 
Where  the  drooping  willow  waves ; 

Some  hearts  that  know  nor  joy  nor  wo 
la  their  cold,  narrow  graves. 

'  JOOatftffpMa,  May,  1856.' 


'  In  the  low  homes,  and  the  grassy, 
'   They  sleep  their  dreamless  sleep ; 
If  the  pale  lips  never  smile  again, 
The  eyes  no  more  shall  weep. 

'There  be  breaking  hearts  and  glad  ones, 
There  be  weary  hearts  at  rest ; 

There  be  songs  of  joy  upon  the  air. 
And  moans  of  those  oistressed. 

'  But  the  great  heart  of  the  city 

Feeleth  for  none  of  these. 
Throbbing  through  mid-oight*s  solemn  hush 

And  voiceless  mysteries. 

'  A  little  while  and  the  turmoil 

Will  begin  afresh  egaio. 
And  the  oreamer  be  aroused  to  act, 

The  mourner  soothed  from  pain. 

'But  those  grassy  mounds  will  cover 

Each  cold  and  pulseless  form. 
While  the  current  of  life  around  them 

swells, 
The  current  strong  and  warm. 

In  turmoil  and  in  silence 
They  sleep  there,  every  one. 
While  the  tireless  heart  of  the  city 
For  ever  throbbeth  on. 


We  have  spoken  heretofore  of  the  two  kinds  of  witnesses  that  are  often 
meountered  in  courts  of  justice — the  C^n-willing  Witness,  and  the  Too-YnVL- 
ing  Witness.  Here  is  one  who  does  nH  seem  to  come  imder  etther  category. 
He  is  not  unwOling,  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  know  any  thing  as  to  the  mean- 
m%  of  the  questions  which  are  put  to  him : 
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The  Fro0eoating  Attorney  thus  addreMes  him : 

*  Mr.  Parks,  stftte,  if  you  pleMe,  whether  the  defendftiit,  to  yoor  know* 
ledge,  has  erer  fdlowed  any  profeedon.' 

*  He  has  been  a  profeseor  ever  since  I  hare  known  him.* 
'  Ah  f    A  professor  of  what  t ' 

*  A  professor  of  religion.' 

*Tou  do  n't  midentand  me,  Mr.  Pabss.    What  does  l^doV 

*  Well,  generally  what  he  pleases.' 

'  Tell  the  jury,  Mr.  Parks,  what  the  defendant  fbllowB.* 
'  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  defendant  follows  the  crowd  when  they  go 
to  drink.' 

*  Mr.  Parks,  this  kind  of  preTsrication  will  not  d9  her&    Now,  state.  Sir, 
how  the  defendant  supports  himsrff.' 

*'  I  saw  him  last  night  supporting  himself  agidnst  a  lamp-poet' 

'  May  it  please  your  Honor,  this  witness  shows  an  erident  dispositkm  ta 

trifle  with  this  honorable  court' 
Thb  Oourt  :  Mr.  Parks,  state,  if  you  know  any  thing  about  it,  what  te 

defendant's  ocoupati<m  is.    The  court,  let  me  say,  has  no  idea  thai  jeu 

mean  to  be  disingenuous.' 

*  Oceupatumy  did  you  say.  Sir  V 

*•  Oecupatian^^  answered  the  Judge. 
'  Yes,'  echoed  the  counsel     '  What  is  his  oecupatienf^ 
'  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  occupies  a  garret  somewhere  in  town.' 
'That's  all,  Mr.  Parks.    I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  defendant  is 
a  professor  of  religion.' 
*Heis,' 
'  Does  his  praeHce  correspond  with  his  profemon  f ' 

*  I  never  heard  of  any  correspondence,  or  letters  of  any  kind.' 

*  Tou  said  something  about  his  propensity  for  drinking.  Does  he  drink 
hard?' 

*  No,  Sir  !    I  think  he  drinks  as  easy  as  any  man  I  ever  saw.' 

'  One  more  question,  Mr.  Parks  :  Tou  have  known  tiiis  defendant  a  long 
time.    What  are  his  habits ?    Loose  or  otherwise? ' 

'  The  one  he  has  got  on  now^  I  think,  is  rather  tight  under  the  arms ;  it 
is  certainly  too  short-waisted  for  the  fiishion.' 

*  Tou  can  take  your  seat,  Mr.  Parks.'  *  Not  a  great  deal  of  information,* 
as  Mr.  Meddlr  says,  in  the  play,  '  elicited  firom  that  witness  I ' 

Do  you  remember,  reader,  the  first  pair  of  hoote  that  ever  encased  your 
boyish  legs  ?    Is  there  any  acquisition  of  after-life  that  quite  comes  up  to  it  ? 

'  How  many  boots,'  asked  a  little  boy  of  his  Cither,  (who  had  a  friend  witb 
him  at  the  time  who  had  just  called  upon  him)  do  three  'folks'  wear  ?' 

*  Why,  nx,  my  son.' 

'  Then,'  siud  the  little  fellow,  with  conscious  pride,  *  there  are  six  boots 
in  this  room  I ' 

Simple  arithmetic,  surely ;  but  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could 
adroitly  call  the  stranger's  attention  to  the  feet  —  with  him  a  great  feet  — 
that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  on  a  pair  of  little  boots. 
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After  all,  men  are  not  of  much  account  without  boota  '  Boots  are  self- 
reliant —  they  stand  alone.  What  a  wretched  creature,  slipshod  and  dis- 
cordant, is  a  human  being  without  boots !  In  that  forlorn  condition  he  can 
undertake  nothing.  All  enterprise  is  impossible.  He  is  without  motion  — 
a  thing  fit  only  to  have  his  toes  trodden  on.  But  if  the  thought  flashes 
tiirough  his  brain  that  he  must  be  up  and  doings  what  are  tiie  first  words 
that  rush  to  his  lips  ? 

'MyBooUH' 

A  wmTBB  in  ^EoWb  Journal  of  HwLih^  published  monthly  in  our  dty,  in 
a  paper  entitled  *'Cofre  of  the  Feet^  introduces  tiie  subjoined  monitory  sug- 
gestions  and  '  serio-ludicro '  illustration : 

*  A  LOKO  time  ago,  *  when  yon  and  I  were  boys,'  reader,  when  dead  people  were 
bnmght  in  and  Uirown  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  aiaseetinf^room,  just  as  indifferently 
as  a  brawnj  butcher  throws  down  a  great  big  pig  to  dissect  into  sausage-meat,  ham  and 

r-e-rib,  and  just  as  nude,  except  the  fiice,  which  alone  tells  in  the  recent  subject,  that 
man  is  deaid,  we  used  as  a  pastime,  while  the  lectnrer  was  eallin|f  over  lung  Latin 
and  Greek  names,  as  dry  as  a  fence-rail,  and  as  hard,  to  be  cogitating  in  our  own  minds, 
what  was  the  position  of  that  body  when  in  life,  what  its  relative  standing  in  sucietr. 
Some  bow  or  other  we  fell  on  the  feet,  as  the  most  reliable  indicator,  especiallj  if  the 
appearance  of  the  b«>dy  as  to  plumpness  indicated  sudden  death.  Now  and  then,  the 
wejl-trimmed  toe-nail,  its  freedom  from  collections  under  it,  and  in  every  other  spot 
from  toe-nail  to  ankle,  scrupulously  clean ;  these  showed  full  well,  that  the  poor  bodv  so 
mthlessly  treated  now,  was  tenanted  but  a  few  hours  before,  by  a  spirit  of  purity,  refine- 
ment, and  elevation,  or  had  friends  around  it  In  the  last  sad  hours  of  life,  who  merited 
such  a  character ;  and  it  was  imp<)88ible  to  withhold  our  symnathy  and  respect  for  that 
hmip  of  Kfeless  day.  At  other  times,  the  feet  would  be  founa  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
excite  within  us  sentiments  of  the  mostirrestrainable  disgust,  and  we  felt  as  if  the  spirit 
which  had  so  recently  left  that  tenement  was  as  fuul  and  Tow  as  bestiality  could  make  it 

*  On  a  beautiful  November  afternoon,  away  back  yonder  in  the  Forties,  we  had  just 
iteimed  ashore  on  the  Levee  at  New-Orleans  after  a  ten  dajs*  journey  from  Louisville, 
and  hurrying  along  down  the  water's  edge,  a  few  yards  from  the  shore,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Post-OflBce,  tninkingof  how  many  letters  we  would  find  there  from  absent  friends, 
and  kindred,  and  patients,  we  were  aroused  from  our  reverie  b^r  a  tremend<»us  concua* 
son  and  noj^  the  first  glance  was  upward  at  the  sky,  filled  with  innumerable  objects 
of  every  sixMnd  description ;  they  Md  scarcely  got  high  enough  to  take  their  turn 
downward,  and  the  first  thought,  that  miracle  of  instinct  was,  could  we  by  any  rate  of 
locomotion  pat  ourselves  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  falling  articles  would  strike  the 
earth ;  we  looked  a^in,  and  thought  we  could  \  if  any  individual  ever  <  heeled  U '  in 
double-quick  time,  it  was  the  writer  of  this  article;  every  hair  of  the  head  and  body 
seemed  to  stand  cm  end,  a  chill  thrilled  through  the  whole  fhime  at  every  successive 
step,  we  felt  an  expectation  of  an  instantaneous  crush  to  the  earth  I  Oh  I  how  long  Uiat 
race  for  life  seemed  !  for  we  were  not  forty  yards  fhim  the  Zoidnana^  at  the  moment 
of  explosion.  Not  a  single  thing  touched  us,  although  we  heard  manv  pattenog  around 
na,  apparently  as  thick  as  hail-stooea.  In  an  instant  we  stood  still,  why,  we  cannot  say, 
it  was  instinctive,  not  rational,  and  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  falling  ceased,  we  turned  to 
the  soene  of  disaster  ;  just  as  we  turned,  a  poor  young  fellow  passed  us,  scarcely  able 
to  limp  along,  and  the  next  instant,  was  a  full  grown  man,  flat  on  his  back,  without  one 


I  «>f  injury  except  he  had  no  head ;  the  backbone  lust  protruded  a  little  above  the 
line  of  the  shunlder.  In  that  instant  of  time,  some  eighty-one  persons,  if  we  remember 
well,  were  hurried  into  eternity.  Some  lingered  a  moment  and  died,  others  lay  a  long 
time  and  no  aid  came  to  them.  The  whole  surfitee  of  the  levee  was  covered  with  bits 
of  human  bones,  and  joints,  and  flesh,  and  hair,  and  parts  of  clothing :  a  piece  of 
boiler  weighing  perhaps  a  thousand  pounds,  struck  a  bale  of  cotton,  cutuog  a  mule  in 
tmo,  and  shivered  a  cast-iron  awning-post,  some  four  hundred  feet  from  we  ill-fkted 
steamer.  As  litter  after  litter  passed  by  us  toward  the  hospital  and  town,  bearing  its 
Uackeoed,  mutilated,  groaning,  dying  occupants,  a  resolution  suddenly  formed  itself  in 
oar  mind,  as  apparently  foreign  to  scenes  like  these,  as  it  was  possible  to  be  —  that  as 
long  as  we  lived,  we  never  would,  if  aloney  put  our  foot  on  a  steamer  or  rail-car,  except 
in  our  best  clothing,  and  the  whole  body  in  as  unexceptionable  condition  as  raxor,  and 
aoni,  and  water  could  make  it  Now,  why  ?  The  argument  ran  itself  out  in  our  mind 
aa  follows :  '  If  in  that  terrible  hour,  I  had  been  bere^  of  all  sense,  the  attention  shown 
OM^  and  the  place  assigned  me  in  a  private  house,  or  public  hotel,  or  large  hospital 
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would  have  depended,  to  a  considerabU  extent,  on  the  character  of  personal  belong 
ings." 

The  moral  of  all  this  is :  '  If  joti  desire  to  be  killed  upon  a  railroad,  or 
drowned  decentlj,  pay  due  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  your  feet!* 
Apropos  of  this  theme  is  a  circumstance  which  we  once  heard  narrated,  and 
which  it  may  not  be  inapposite  to  mention  in  this  place.  In  a  metropolitan 
auction-room,  on  a  certain  occasion,  a  little  German  Jew,  who  was  slowly 
and  shrewdly  making  his  bid,  was  addressed  by  a  near-by-stander  with : 
'  There  is  a  yery  disagreeable  odor  about  here :  what  can  it  be  ?  *  *  Ya&s," 
he  replied,  unhesitatingly,  'dat  ish  my  veetl'  ^  Your  feet!  —  then  why 
don't  you  retire  from  tbe  room,  and  not  mingle  with  gentiement  The 
odor  your  feet  exhale  is  very  offensiye.'  *AhI '  responded  the  little  He- 
brew, '  you  ought  to  zmell  *em  in  a  zmall  room  in  de  zummer-time  I  *  Pride 
in  WLck  an  accomplishment,  as  Baron  Pompoumo  would  say,  '  is  a  yirtoe 
somewhat  rare!  *  -  -  -  ^Parson  Oray^  a  pastor-cU^  will  remind  the 
reader  of  *  Old  Qbimss,'  that  good  old  man.  It  is  moreover  a  poem  so  iuU 
of  incontroTertible  facts,  that  it  could  scarcely  have  fiuled  to  please  eyen 
that  eminent  faetician^  *  Mr.  Qradorind  *  himself : 


'A  QuitT  home  bad  Parson  Grat, 

Secluded  in  a  rale ; 
His  dauffbters  all  were  feminine, 

And  Mi  bis  sons  were  male. 

*  How  faitbfiillT  did  Parson  Gray 

The  bread  oi  life  dispense  — 
Well  *  posted  *  in  tbeoloejr, 
And  post  and  rail  bis  fence. 

*  'Gainst  all  the  rices  of  the  age 

He  manfully  did  battle: 
His  cbickeos  were  a  biped  breed, 
And  quadruped  bis  cattle. 

'  No  clock  more  punctually  wenty 

He  ne'er  delayed  a  minute  — 

*  OwenwiUe,  {Ohio,)  Juns  id,  18M. 


Nor  eyer  emptr  was  bis  purse, 
When  it  baa  money  in  it 

'His  piety  was  ne'er  denied ; 

His  truths  bit  saint  and  sinner ; 
At  mom  be  always  breakfasted ; 

He  always  dined  at  dinner. 

'  He  ne'er  by  any  luck  was  griered, 

Bv  any  care  perplexed  — 
No  nlcber  be,  tbouffb  when  be  preached. 

He  always  'took^tk  text 

'As  faithful  characters  be  d4P 

As  mortal  ever  saw ; 
But  ab  I  poor  parson  I  when  be  died, 

His  breath  ne  could  not  draw ! 


Is  n't  that  *  Old  Grimest  ? '  -  -  •  Oub  sparkling  friend  and  correspondent, 
'  J.  K.  L.,*  in  a  gossipping  note  to  the  Eoitob,  has  the  following,  which,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Thompson,  (who  is  one  among  our  most  rising  and  talented 
artists,  and  who  was  accidentally  omitted  from  the  list  of  his  New- York 
brethren  in  our  kst  number,)  we  take  leaye  to  print,  without  offence,  let  us 
hope,  to  the  fiiir  writer  : 

'  Uy  Dbib  Mb.  ChkBK :  I  am  80  glad  you  like  my  portrait :  I  am  sure  Thoxp- 
80K  will  be  pleased  with  your  complimentary  notice  of  it,  for  be  laid  great  stress  on 
your  judgment,  and  was  yery  anxious  to  secure  your  approbation.  I  shan't  scold 
you  for  the  compliment  paid  to  me,  for  I  most  confess  I  do  n*t  object  to  a  little 
flattery  when  it  is  so  delicately  bestowed  I  I  baye  been  exceedingly  amused  by 
the  different  criticisms  of  my  portrait.  One  young  gentleman  suggested  the  other 
day,  that  he  thought  it  a  good  likeness,  but  that  it  had  rather  too  much  animation  ; 
I  thought  that  was  complimenting  the  picture  at  the  expense  of  the  original,  and 
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floUeriDg  the  artist  instead  of  the  sitter,  by  making  out  that  his  producUon  was 
more  life-like  than  the  real  flesh  and  blood  from  which  he  copied.  And  so  I  think 
that  Thompson  has  achieved  a  triamph,  for  every  one  declares  the  likeness  capital, 
and  even  aside  from  that,  think  the  picture  valuable  for  its  easy  and  beautiful 
coloring.  By-the-by  do  n*t  f^  to  go  up  to  his  studio  the  veiy  next  time  you  come 
to  town,  and  see  his  last  picture,  'The  Watering-Trough.'  I  think  it  a  capital 
tiling,  and  so  do  all  whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  it  I  watched  the  growth  of  the  wil- 
bw-tree^  which  hangs  over  the  spring,  very  anxiously,  for  it  was  such  a  scraggy, 
crooked  old  thing,  that  no  body  else  but  Thompson  would  ever  have  been  able  to 
make  it  look  picturesque ;  but  he  has  brought  it  in  with  great  effect^  and  made  its 
very  ugliness  an  attraction ;  on  the  same  principle  that  he  made  my  portrait  so 
good-looking.  .  .  .  That  book  which  you  sent  me  the  other  day,  '  Legion^  or 
Feigned  Ikccuaes,^  is  rather  a  singular  production ;  but  I  was  quite  pleased  with  it, 
and  think  if  calculated  to  do  much  good.  I  found  many  of  the  remarks  itrtke 
home,  and  I  doubt  not  they  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  others.  Speaking  of 
the  weather  being  such  a  frequent  excuse  with  many  fbr  not  attending  church,  and 
tiiat  people  always  say,  'It  was  too  warm  or  too  cold,  it  ramed,  or  it  looked  like 
rain,'  he  suggests  that  some  body  ought  to  invent  a '  Sunday  umbrella ;  *  and  in  the 
end  of  the  book  he  gives  what  he  calls  his  Sunday  Umbrella^  and  states  thirty-four 
good  reasons  why  we  ought  to  go  to  church,  whether  rainy,  or  snowy,  or  dusty,  or 
hot,  and  very  reasonable  they  are,  too. 

*  Mr.  HuBSTON  gave  me  a  book  the  other  day  that  I  was  very  much  pleased  with, 
'  Januasry  and  June,*  It  is  a  little  in  the  style  of  the  '  Reveries  of  a  Baehehr,* 
although  the  matter  is  quite  fresh  and  original,  and  its  perusal  has  excited  a  desire 
to  know  the  author,  which  is  very  rare  with  me,  for  experience  has  taught  me  that 
most  of  them  are  more  agreeable  in  print  than  in  broad-doth.  But  there  is  a  love 
of  Nature  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful,  which  pervades 
every  page  of  this  book,  which  convinces  me  that  the  author  has  a  highly-cultivated 
mind,  and  a  heart  full  of  kindness  and  [sympathy  for  his  fellow-men.* 

Three  tributes  well  bestowed.  -  -  -  Wb  were  sitting,  late  the  other 
aftomoon,  in  a  shady  angle  of  the  roof  of  our  little '  Cedar-Hill  Cottage,'  when 
our  letters  from  town  reached  us  by  our  fiuthfullest  of  express-men,  '  Jakb 
Sabvent.'  Chief  among  them  was  one  bearing  the  California  post-nuurk. 
Under  the  postage-stamp,  a  head  of  Washington,  in  green  ink,  and  joined 
to  it  with  great  skill,  was  a  lody  of  the  '  Fathbr  of  his  Country,*  which  was 
80  irresistibly  comic,  that  for  half-an-hour  before  we  opened  the  epistle,  we 
awoke  all  the  surrounding  echoes  by  laughing  at  it:  a  short,  squab,  hi 
figure,  in  top-boots,  with  the  straps  out,  a  broad-skirted,  old-fashioned  coat, 
pantaloons  with  the  ancient '  fall  *  in  front,  over  one  side  of  which  dangled 
an  unique  watch-chain  and  keys :  the  left  hand  thrust  almost  to  the  elbow 
into  the  C3^)acious  trowsers-pocket,  and  the  other  resting  upon  the  top  of  a 
'sa-woard*  of  uncouth  shape  and  dimensions;  while  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  (the  California  post-stamp  portrait  is  full-fiice)  were  turned  up  with 
a  laughing  smirk,  which  imparted  an  expression  so  utterly  ludicrous  in  a 
picture  of  Washington,  that  the  transformation  was  complete  I  The  whole 
thing  was  explained,  however,  when  we  opened  the  letter.  It  was  from  that 
rare  hiunorous  satirist,  and  distinguished  United  States'  ofScer,  'John 
Phoenix,'  alias  'Squibob,'  oMas  'Amos  Butterfibld,'  aUas  'Lieut  Geo.  H. 
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Dbrbt/  United  States'  Topographical  Engineer.  We  cannot  resist — tfaKt 
is  to  say,  we  ihall  not  resist — the  indination  to  quote  a  few  passages  from 
this  characteristic  letter ;  which,  by  the  way,  (exactly !  — *  by  the  way,*)  his 
just  reached  us,  although  it  is  dated  at  San-Frandsco  on  the  tweniy-eigfath 
of  last  January  I  Good  '  mail-time  ^  that  I  But '  as  per  quotations :'  (On  the 
whole,  %Dait  for  PHONa  until  nezt  month,  and  listen  to  Mr.  BuTTBBmLD : ) 


Eiorj.  and  wondenog  whether  its  strength  iDcretsed  toe  power  of  the  msobi- 

benPoDGBRS,  of  Oawk  and  Podobbs,  B*tterj-Btreet|  drappeo  in.  *  Buttbbfulo,* 

*  do  o't  jOQ  want  to  go  to  a  ball ! '    A  risioo  of  Jlrs.  BtrrrcBriBL])  replendeot 

ew  dress,  which,  thonirh  of  late  importation,  she  calls  *  tnore,  anHqw?  passed 


'I  WAS  sitting  in  mj  conntinff-room  a  few  days  since,  in  an  amiable  firame  of  mind, 
thinking  of  that  butter  which  I  bad  sold  to  a  mannfkctarer  to  grease  the  wheels  of  bis 
manafactorj.  and  wondering  whether  its  strength  increased  the  power jof  the  maobS- 
neiT.  whenT  "~  *^  *"  -.  ..^ 

saidne,  'dc 

in  her  new  < ,  ,^  .  .        ,    .   ^ 

before  mr  mind.  I  thought  of  the  balance  at  Doouttlb's,  and  in  mj  usual  promvt 
and  decided  manner  replied,  *  Well,  I  do  n*t  know.*  *  It*s  a  compIiinent|r7  ball,'  said 
PoDQBBS,  '  given  for  th«  benefit  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Army  and  Iiafy,  ana  comes  off  si 
Madame  Piks*8  on  Fridav.'  (The  name  is  Piqdb,  and  is  pronounced  Pi-^w*^  bat 
PonesBS  do  n't  understana  French.)  Now  I  always  liked  the  officers,  poor  fellows; 
they  looked  so  prettil  j  in  their  brass-mounted  clothes,  and  walk  around  with  sndi  a 
melancholy  air,  as  thouffb  they  were  wondering  how  tbey  managed  to  supMit  exist- 
ence on  their  pay  and  allowances  —  and  how  the  deuce  they  do  puzzles  me.  oo  siter  a 
ffew  words  more  ?ntb  Podobss,  we  started  off  to  purchase  t\ie  necessary  pasteboard.  I 
suppose  it  was  because  the  ball  was  a  national  affair  that  we  went  to  the  United  States 
Mint,  for  that  purpose.  Here  we  were  introduced  to  a  singularly  handsome  young  fellow, 
who  teased  ratner  dubiously  on  Podobbs  and  myself  when  we  preferred  our  request  *  The 
ball  is  to  be  yery  select,'  said  he.  '  Ah  1'  replied  I,  *  that 's  exactly  the  reason  we  wish 
to  patronize  it'  The  younfrgentleman  conia  not  withstand  the  smile  with  whidi  these 
word  were  accompanied,  "what  name  ! '  said  he.  '  BuTTsmriBLD,'  I  replied.  *  Flour 
and  Pork,'  said  be.  with  a  kindly  expression.  *  Comer  of  Battery  ana  Front,'  I  an- 
swered,  and  the  thW  was  done.  Podgbrs  got  his  ticket  also,  and  we  left  the  Mint  arm- 
in-arm,  wondering  if  the  loyely  design  for  a  head  on  the  new  three-dollar  piece  was  in- 
tended for  a  likeness  of  the  U.  S.  Treasurer,  of  whose  agreeable  countenance  we  caught 
a  glance  as  we  retired.  Mrs.  Buttbrfibld  was  delighted ;  so  was  Adbtiv,  I  fancy ;  be 
sent  me  a  note  a  day  or  two  after,  yery  prettily  conceiyed,  with  Honiton,  Yalenciennss, 
point-edging,  and  otoer  bard  woras  in  it,  which  must  haye  giyen  him  great  gratification 
to  compose.  I  purchased  of  Kbts  (not  that  Kits,  but  the  other  firm)  a  new  blue  dress- 
coat  with  brazen  buttons,  military,  you  know ;  a  pair  of  cinnamon-colored  leg-scab- 
bards, and  a  yery  tasty  thing  in  the  way  of  a  yest,  garnet-colored  yeWet  with  green  plusb 


bought  that  also,  and  hereby  acknowledge  that  it  has  giyen  me  great  satisfMHion.  Fri- 
day eyening  at  last  arriyed.  Podgbbs  was  to  come  for  us  in  a  carriage  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  we  commenced  dressing  at  three.  Immediately  after  dinner.  My  niends  haye  some- 
times flattered  me  by  remarking  something  in  my  air  and  personal  appearance  resembling 
the  late  eloquent  Danibl  Wbbstbb.  (formerly  Secretaxy  of  State  under  Ttlbb's  admin- 
istration.) After  dressini^,  and  going  through  the  operation  which  Mrs.  Buttbbfivld 
unpleasantly  terms  prinking,  I  walked  into  the  room  of  our  next  neighbor,  (we  board 
at  the  comer  of  Stockton  and  Powell)  under  the  pretence  of  borrowing  a  candle.  He 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  smoking  a  segar  and  reading  Tkkktbok's  poems,  which  I  take 
fliis  opportunity  of  declaring  are  the  silliest  trash  I  eyer  had  the  misfortune  to  gel 
bold  of. 

'  <  Mr.  Bbumitbll,'  said  I  complacently,  '  do  you  think  I  look  at  all  like  tbe  great  Dak- 
m.? '  BauMMBLL  gazed  on  me  with  eyident  aomiration.  '  Tea,'  he  replied,  'but  you  am 
not  near  as  beayy  as  be  was.'  '  No,'  said  I.  '  Why.  Danibl  Wbbstbb  was  not  a  very 
large  man.'  '  Oh  1 '  replied  he, '  I  tbought  you  alluded  to  Danibl  Lambbbt.'  This  was 
a  (temper. 

'We  worked  for  three  mortal  hours  getting  little  Amos  to' sleep.  That  child  is  two 
years  of  sge,  i)ossesses  a  wakefulness  of  disposition  perfectly  astonishing  in  one  so 
young,  and  has  a  pleasing  peculiarity  of  howling  terrifically  m  tbe  night  at  interyala 
of  about  twenty-fiye  minut^  Paregoric  and  taffy  were  too  much  for  him  this  tim«^ 
howeyer ;  he  succumbed  at  last,  and  dropped  peacefully  to  repose  at  half-past  sereo, 
to  a  second.  At  eight,  Podobbs  and  the  carriage  arriyed.  Mrs.  Podobbs  came  up  in 
Mrs.  BirrrBBfTBLD's  room  to  show  herself  She  was  tastefully  and  magnificently  attir- 
ed.   She  wore  a  white  crape  illusion  with  eighteen  flounces,  oyer  a  profiiaely  embroi- 
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dared  tuUe  sEirt,  looped  ap  on  the  one  aide  with  a  bnnciuet  of  Swiss  merinffnet.  Her  bod- 
dioe  was  of  sea-green  tabinet,  with  an  elegant  pin-cusbiun  of  orange-coloreS  fwArt  antiaue 
over  the  bertha.  Her  bead-dress  was  composed  of  cut-TeWet  cabbage-leaTes,  with 
tamipov  luUurel,  and  a  small  boned-turkey  secured  by  a  golden  wire,  *&  lamaitre 
<f  Md,*  crowned  the  structure.  Podobbs  gazed  unon  ber  with  complac^n  t  and  pardona- 
ble |>ride.  We  descended  to  the  carriage,  but  finaing  it  inmossible  fur  all  of  us  to  rid« 
within,  Mrs.  Podobbs  stood  up  on  tbe  seat  with  the  driver,  Mrs.  B.  and  1  got  inside,  and 
PoDGBBS  walked.  [By  tbe  way,  on  this  account,  be  subsequently,  in  an  unjustifiable 
manner,  objected  to  paying  bis  proportion  of  tbe  expenses  of  transportation,  as  bad  been 
agreed  upon  between  us.]  On  amving  at  Mrs.  Piqdb*s,  1  regret  to  say.  an  unpleasant 
sueroation  took  pkee  between  myself  and  our  driver  on  tbe  subject  of  the  &re.  I  was 
finally  compelled  to  close  tbe  discussion  by  disbursing  ten  dollars,  which  that  dissgree- 
able  individual  unnecessarily  remarked,  *  was  only  abont  a  dollar  a  hundred  alter  all.' 
On  entering  the  ball,  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  we  were  struck  with  its  size  and 
elaborate  ornaments,  and  also  with  tbe  unpleasant  fact  that  nobody  was  there.  The 
fret  is,  we  had  arrived  a  little  too  early.  However,  we  amused  ourselves  walking 
about,  and  Poi>obb8  got  into  the  supper-room,  where  he  broke  a  sngar-cbicken  off  the 
top  of  a  large  cake,  to  carry  home  to  bis  little  Anna  Maria,  and  beinj^  detected  therein 
was  summarily  ejected,  and  had  the  chicken  taken  from  htm,  at  which  Mrs.  B.  and  I 
secretly  rejoiced.  At  ten  o'clock,  tbe  company  began  to  arrive,  and  in  balf-an-hour  the 
large  hall  was  cn)wded  with  the  beauty,  fasoion,  and  extravagance  of  tbe  city.  It  really 
brought  tears  of  delight  to  my  eyes  to  see  the  number  of  lovely  women  that  San- 
Francisco  can  produce,  and  to  think  what  immense  sums  of  money  their  beautiful 
dresses  must  cost  their  husbands  and  fathers.  Sets  of  quadrilles  were  formed,  then 
followed  the  fancy  dances,  polkas,  redowas,  and  that  funny  dance  where  tbe  gen- 
tleman grabs  the  lady  about  the  waist  with  one  band,  and  pumps  her  arm  up  and  down 
with  tbe  other,  while  bopping  violently  from  side  to  side,  afler  the  manner  of  that 
early  and  estimable  Christian  —  St.  Yrrcs.  I  cannot  pretend  to  enumerate  the 
ladies  whose  charms  particularly  impressed  me.  Moreover,  if  I  could,  it  would  be  of 
little  service  to  the  publico,  for  it  is  in  the  fashion  to  do  this  sort  of  thing^  by  initials, 
and  who  would  recognize  lovely  Mrs.  A.,  with  her  ugly  daughter,  in  white  cottenet, 
and  magnificent  Mrs.  B.,  tbe  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  a  pHgnu%r  of  tbree-plv  carpeting, 
with  a  coTioge  de  ^nny'bag  and  Vk  point  applique  robe  de  nuUf  or  tbe  sweet  Misses  C.  m 
elaborate  Swiss  ginghams,  with  gimp  cord  and  tassels  and  a  favteil  de  cabriolet.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  loveliest  ladies  of  San-Francisco  were  there,  and  the  belle  of  the 

evening  was  unquestlonsbly  Miss ^  though  many  preferred  the  mature  charms  of 

the  nuiiant  Mrs. .    TYou  perceive  that  toese  blanks  are  left  for  tbe  convenience  of 

those  who  wish  to  sena  this  description  to  the  Eastern  States,  who  herebv  have  my 


express  permission  to  insert  any  names  they  may  think  appropriate.]  One  lady,  I  ob> 
served,  whose  dress,  though  no  great  judjp  of  drv-eooa^,  I  should  imagine  to  have 
eost  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  fifty  barrels  or  mess-pork.    Every  thing  went  off  admira- 


bly. WoBBLks,  of  Wobbles  and  Strtcum ,  who  was  present  with  his  daughter,  a  young 
hbdyof  nine  years,  with  a  violent  propensity  to  long  curls,  dressed  in  crimson  sila  with 
orsnge-colored  pantalets ;  Wobbles,  who  has  a  very  pretty  way  of  saying  poetical 
things,  remarked,  with  great  originality,  that  'soft  eyes  spoke  love  to  eyes  that  spoke 
sgain,  and  all  went  merry  as  tbe  marriage-bell,*  and  I  agreed  with  him. 

lOThe  officers  were  all  there,  moreover,  radiant  in  brass  coats  and  blue  buttons —  I 
mean  blue  buttons  and  brass  coats  —  and  looking  divinely.  One  of  them  accidentally 
trod  on  my  toe,  but  before  I  could  utter  the  exclamation  of  anguish  that  I  was  about 
to  give  vent  to,  he  said  so  sweetly,  'Do  n't  apologize,'  that  the  pain  left  me  in  a  mo- 
ment Tbe  officers  of  the  Yincennes,  though  sufficiently  handsome,  are  not  tall  men. 
This,  Podgbbs  remarked,  was  a  dispensation  of  Divine  Providbncb,  as  the  Yincennes 
is  only  four  feet  six  between  decks,  and  they  would  be  constantly  bumping  their  beads 
if  they  were  taller. 

*  At  two  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  supper.  Magnificent  indeed  —  turkeys,  chickens, 
sslsds,  champaigns — everv  bodv  gobbling  and  guzzling  every  thing ;  presenting  to  my 
mind  a  far  finer  spectacle  toan  the  vaunt^  Falls  of  Niagara,  wbicn  I  think  have  been 
much  over-rated. 

'  Podgbbs,  who  is  always  doing  something  unpleasant,  emptied  a  plate  of  oyster-soup 
on  mv  head,  merely  saying,  '  Beg  pardon,  BurrBBriELD,'  in  oonseoiience  of  which  I 
fbond  a  large  stewed  oyster  in  my  nght  whisker  on  returning  to  the  ball-room,  and  was 
made  exceedingly  uncomfortable  during  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

'The  ball  was  delightful.  I  heard  the  Consul  of  New-Zealand  say  it  was  ravtMant, 
and  though  with  but  a  dim  idea  of  his  meaning,  I  am  sure  it  was.  We  returned  home 
at  half-post  three  a.m.  Tbe  street  around  our  residence  was  lighted  up  as  if  for  a 
oelebraiion ;  people  stood  around  the  door-steps,  and  an  old  gentleman  with  a  watch- 
man's rattle  in  bis  hand,  Ixith  slightly  sprung,  was  leaning  out  of  an  upper  window  at 
No.  3  below.  A  loud  shout  hailed  us  as  we  approached,  but  high  above  that  shout,  loud 
above  the  whirr  of  the  rattle,  altfill  Above  the  rolling  of  our  carriage,  soKnded  an  alarum 
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that  we  recognized  but  too  well.  It  was  the  mice  of  oar  little  Amos.  Ae  dear  child 
had  wuke  up  the  whole  street,  and  it  is  a  marrel  that  he  had  not  awakened  the  sleepers  in 
JoHK  JoM as  of  PiTia's  oemetery,  'just  bejond.'  For  —  the  name  of  B(rmiRnBU»,  as 
jrou  well  know,  is  Hynoojoious  with  that  of  Truth—  but  if  that  boy  had  n't  shatto^ 
eyerr  pane  of  glass  in  our  front^windows,  and  loosened  all  the  toi>-bricks  of  the  chim- 
nej  bj  the  ooncunsion  of  the  air  produced  bj  his  screaming,  I  wish  I  may  nevw  acdl 
another  bt  of  Extra  Clear  Bacon.    The  paper  was  loosened  from  the  walls,  the  plaster 

filling  from  the  ceiling,  the  wash-basin  ana ^  everj  thing  was  broken,  and  there 

lay  Amos  black  in  the  race,  gargling  in  his  throat,  and  his  small  blue  legs  kicking  op 
toward  Heaven.  We  did  not  get  asleep  until  rather  late  that  morning,  and  what 
with  damages,  repair^  hack,  driTers,  dresses  and  tickets,  the  little  balance  at  Doour- 
TLi,  WALcaa  AND  Lboobtt's  is  nearly  exhausted 

'  rerbaps  we  shall  go  to  another  ball  at  Madame  Piqub*8,  soon ;  if  so,  I  will  send  yoa 
an  account  of  it' 

*  More  anon '  from  this  rare  wag.  -  -  •  For  a  very  long  time  has  the  follow- 
ing *  Sermon  *  lain  in  our  drawer.  It  was  first  published  over  sixty  years  ago 
in  the  London  *  Oenthman'i  Magcuinty  edited  for  about  an  hundred  years, 
by  that  most  excellent  person,  *  Stlvanus  Urban,  Gent' 

The  sermon  was  an  extempore  one,  and  was  preached  at  the  request  of 
two  scholars,  by  a  lover  of  *  good  ale  and  old,*  out  of  a  pulpit  which  was 
formed  of  a  hollow  tree.     He  thus  began : 

'  Belotbd  :  Let  me  crave  your  attention ;  for  I  am  a  litUe  man,  come  at  a 
short  warning,  to  a  thin  congregation,  in  an  unworthy  pulpit 

*  And  now,  my  beloved,  my  text  is 

MALT. 

*  M,  my  beloved,  is  Moral.     But  let  me,  in  the  first  place  premise : 

*  I  cannot  divide  my  text  into  sentences,  because  it  has  none ;  nor  into 
words,  it  being  but  one ;  nor  into  syllables,  because  it  is  but  a  monosyllable. 
Therefore,  as  I  have  said,  I  must  divide  it  into  letters  * 

M.     A.    L.    T . 

*  To  repeat : 

'  M  is  Moral  : 

*  A.  is  Allegorical  : 

*  L.  is  Literal  :  and 

*  T.  is  Theological.  « 

*  The  Moral  b  set  forth  to  teach  Drunkards  their  duty ;  wherefore  my  first 
shall  be  exhortation : 

*•  M :  my  Masters : 
*A:  All  of  you: 
*L:  Leave  off: 
«T:  Tippling. 
'  The  Allegorical  is  when  one  thing  is  spoken  of^  and  another  thing  is 
meant 
'  Now  the  Thino  Spoken  Of  is  simply 

MALT. 
'M:  My  Masters: 

*  A :  All  of  you : 

*  L :  Listen : 

*  T :  To  my  Text 

*  But  the  thing  Meant  is  Strong  Beer,  which  you  make : 
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«M:  Meat: 

•  A :  Apparel : . 

«L:  Liberty: 

*T:  Treasure. 
*  The  Literal  is  according  to  the  Letters : 

*M:  Much: 

*A:  Ale: 

*L:  Little: 

*T:  Thrift 
'  The  Theological  is  according  to  the  effects  it  works :  First,  in  this 
world ;  Secondly,  in  the  world  to  come. 
.  *  Its  effects  in  this  world  are  in  some : 

*M:  Murder: 

*A:  Anguish: 

*L:  Languishing: 

*T:  Torment' 
If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  us  a  better  Temperance  Sermon  than  that, 
we  should  like  to  see  it 

It  is  truly  wonderful,  and  we  cannot  help  hinking  that  it  is  a  matter 
wdl  worthy  the  attention  of  musical  professors  and  composers,  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  Negro  Melodies  of  our  time.  You  hear  them  in  all  our 
streets — you  hear  them  at  every  party — they  are  danced  after  a  thousand 
times  a  week  in  every  city  in  the  Union ;  and  they  are  sung  by  scores  upon 
scores  of  new-beginners  upon  the  piano-forte.  Who  has  not  listened  to  the 
really  charming  melody  of  ^Gitt  Along  Some,  my  Yellow  Oals,^  ^Juliana 
Johnson^''  *  Fherlinah,^  and  the  like.  Here  is  a  new  one,  by  the  author  of 
all  these,  who  has  been  for  some  time  absent  in  California.  He  contributes 
it  to  the  '  Golden  Eba  '  weekly  newspaper.  It  will  attain  instant  popu- 
larity: 

'Daiik,  dark  de  mghif  and  wus  d%mooD, 
Ko  star  but  one  am  peeping ; 
De  boot-owl  sings  de  same  ofe  toon, 
As  truo  de  wc^s  I  'm  creeping. 
'  Boo-hoo !  boo-hoo !  *  —  who  car'  for  dat, 
Yon  good-for-nott'n  feddered  cat? 

Dis  nigger  keep  on  singing : 
He  sing,  and  on  de  banjo  play, 
To  charm  the  goblnm  ghosts  awajr, 
While  skunk  he  sweets  am  flinging. 
Troo  de  woods — push  along, 
'  Nebber  fear  de  boog-a-boo ;' 
Troo  de  woods —  dat  s  de  song, 
Gallus  son  ob  Ginger  Blue  I 

'  De  whip-um-will,  squat  on  the  stone, 

T*rows  music  from  his  fiddle ; 
De  dancing  frogs  all  moash-a  down 

Outside  and  up  de  middle. 
What  dat !  what  dat,  dis  nigger's  eyes 
Displore,  wid  mightj  bi^  susprise, 

Upon  the  gum-tree  swinging? 
T  am  massa  possum  at  he  ease. 
Rocked  in  de  cradle  ob  de  hneze. 

And  listening  to  de  Binging. 
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Troo  de  woods — posh  alonff, 

Nebber  mind  de jpussum,  too; 
Troo  de  woods  —  obX  's  de  song, 

Feardless  bod  ob  Ginger  Blue  I 

*  De  moon 's  ffwoine  down  —  |>itdi  dark  de  nighty 

Cold,  cold  de  dew  ani  fall  log ; 
I  fear  dis  darkey  see  a  sight 

Dat  sat  him  wool  aocnwling  I 
Who  dar'  I  who  dar'  I  —  a  guolam  ooss't  f 
Teak  I  or  dis  minstrum's  mnjo  bu*st  I 

'Peak,  and  djse'f  unrabb'l ! 
'Peak,  gubloiD,  'peak  I  —  but  wbe'r'r  or  no, 
Dis  minstrum  drap  bis  ole  baD;/^, 
And  trj  a  UUU  iraWU 

Troo  de  woods  —  cat  along  — 

Furder  back  I  you  boog  arboo  I 
TnK>  de  woods  —  dmp  de  song. 
Nimble  child  ob  Gmger  Bine  I ' 

Highly  *  colored '  poetry  that  I  -  -  -  What  a  difierence  there  is,  even  m 
kingly  countries,  between  the  cofitoms,  styles  of  living,  etc,  in  *  The  Old  Timet 
and  the  New  ! '  If  Qneen  Victoria  gives  a  *  drawing-room  *  or  a  dinner,  the 
London  and  provincial  papers  are  Ml  to  Depletion  with  accounts  of  the 
affiur ;  the  noble  and  *  royal '  personages  who  were  present ;  the  splendor  of 
the  i^Murtments ;  the  richness  of  the  gold  and  silver  service,  and  the  lik& 

Observe,  from  the  following  single  historic  verse,  how  all  this  was  —  or 
rather  was  n<»t — in  the  'good  olden  time:* 

'  ToB  King  and  Queen  sat  down  to  dine, 
And  man?  more  beside : 


And  what  tk^  did  n'i  eat  that  ni^JU, 
Nexi  mornxng  U  was  fried  /  * 


Now  here  was  true  economy,  even  in  a  monarch's  household :  and  if  tlus 
course  had  been  pursued  up  to  the  present  time,  does  any  body  suppose  that 
the  English  National  Debt  would  be  what  it  is  nom  f  —  for  be  it  understood, 
that  it  costs  something  to  reigning  monarchs  (and  their /omtZiM — pretty 
numerous,  generally)  to  liv^  as  weU  as  to  make  war. 

By-the-by,  speaking  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain,  the  late 
honored  and  lamented  Statesman,  Hbnbt  Clat,  used  to  tell  a  capital  story 
of  an  opponent  of  his  making  a  stump-speech  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
unsettled  parts  of  the  then  farthest  Western  States.  He  was  a  small  pet^- 
fogger — 'wordy,  windy,  and  wandering,'  in  all  that  he  said,  and  with  the 
utmost  conf\ision  as  to  what  he  was  talking ;  only  he  knew  that  he  was  accus- 
ing Mr.  Clat  of  wanting  to  introduce  the  *  cussed  Feudal  System '  into  this 
country.  Some  demagogue  had  told  him  that  that  was  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Clay's  Protective  system  : 

*  Look  o'  here,  now,  my  friends,'  said  he ;  'jest  look  at  it,  I  want  to  know 
if  any  of  you  who  hear  my  voice  wcmte  this  Feudal  System  ?  What  has  it 
done  for  England,  and  Europe,  and  France,  and  Scotland,  and  other  foreign 
countries  ?  Look  at  'em  I  Half  of  'em  are  no  better  than  slaves,  and  some 
of  'em  not  half  as  well  off  What  has  done  this  ?  The  bhisted  Feudal 
System,  that  they  want  to  iasten  <hi  to  thie  country,  same  as  they  did  onto 
Greece! 
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^And  then  just  look  at  the  expense.  What  do  you  think  England  owes, 
this  minute,  fmr  wars,  and  high  living^  under  this  Feudal  System  ?  Why^ 
more  than  nine  thousand  doUar^  amd  the  interest  rurmin^  9nMt?ie  tohile  ! 
Do  100  want  any  system  like  that  hoisted  onto  this  country  ?  Do  you  want 
it,  my  fi^ow-Kntiaens  ? ' 

WeU — they  did  n't,  and  so  made  manifest  at  ^e  polls.  In  a  q)ar8e  set- 
tlement, in  the  wilderness,  where,  as  the  orator  said,  ^the  sile  am  rich,  hut 
HMHiey  are  scurse,*  when  a  silver  dollar  is  supposed  to  he  of  the  dze  of  a 
cart-wheel,  nine  thousand  dollars^  as  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britaiii, 
seemed  an  unaccountable,  and  a  *  most  numerous  amount '  of  numey. 

Mr.  Clay  used  to  tell  this  story  with  great  good  humor  and  effect;  and 
many  a  laugh  did  his  friends  have  over  the  idea,  how  glad  the  English  Govern- 
ment would  be  to  strike  a  bargain  vnth  some  Yankee  finander  who  would 
pay  their  National  Debt  with  the  terrific  Nine  Thousand  Dollars  !  What 
a  tronendous  national  burthen !  -  -  •  An  exquisitely  tender  and  beau- 
tiful little  poem  is  the  follovnng  *  fugitive  fr(Hn  justieey  which  has  just  ap- 
peared. It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  very  young  writer,  T.  B.  Aldbich,  who  is 
destined,  or  we  greatly  mistake,  to  make  his  mark  hereafter : 


'Ktfir  ettrHt. 


'  0  SmcsHnn  I  makin  j?  golden  spots 

Upon  the  carpet  at  mj  feet, 
The  shadows  oi  the  oomiDg  flowers  I 
The  phantoms  of  forget-me-nots 

And  rosea  red  anasweet ! 
How  can  ye  seem  so  full  of  joy. 
And  we  so  sad  at  heart,  and  sore  ? 
Angel  of  DsATH  I  again  thy  wings 

£x^  folded  at  our  door! 

'  We  can  bat  ^eam,  throiuch  length  of  days, 
For  something  lost  we  fancied  onrs : 
We  11  miss  thee,  darling,  when  the  Spring 
Has  touched  the  world  to  flowers  I 
For  thou  waat  like  that  dainty  month. 
Which  streams  the  violets  at  its  feet ; 
Thy  life  was  slips  of  golden  snn. 
And  silver  tearndrops  oraided  sweet 
And  thou  wast  light  and  thou  wast  shade. 
And  thine  were  sweet  capridous  ways; 
Kow  lost  in  purple  languors,  now 
No  bird  in  npe-red  Summer  days 
Were  half  as  wild  as  thou  I 

•  O  little  Prbsknce  I  — everywhere 
We  find  some  touching  trace  of  thee : 
A  pencil-mark  upon  the  wall 
That '  naughty  hands'  made  thoughtlessly; 
And  broken  toys  around  the  house : 

Wlure  ke  has  left  thwfiy  they  have  ktm. 

Waiting  for  liUle  busy  hanaa 


Tftat  wiU  not  come  again — 
W%Un§e4r  oonu  again  t 

'  Within  the  shrouded  room  below 
He  lies  a-oold :  and  yet  we  know 

It  is  not  Cbarlii  there : 
It  is  not  Chablu,  oold  and  white, 
It  is  the  robe  that  in  hia  flight 

He  gently  oast  aside. 
Our  darling  hath  not  died  I 
0  rare  pale  lips  I  —  0  clouded  eyes ! 
0  violet-eyes  grown  dim  I 

Ah!  Weill  Uiis  little  look  of  hair 

Is  all  of  him  I 
Is  all  of  him  that  we  can  keep, 
For  loving  kisses,  and  the  thought 
Of  him  and  Diath  may  teach  us  move 

Than  all  our  life  hath  taught  I 

'  Gk>D,  walking  over  starry  spheres^ 

Doth  clas|>  his  tiny  hand. 
And  leads  him,  through  a  fiJl  of  tears, 

Into  the  Mystic  Land  I 
Angel  of  Death  I  we  question  not : 
Who  asks  of  Hbavbn,  'Why  doth  it  rain  f ' 
Angel  t  we  bless  thee,  for  thy  kiss 
Hath  hushed  the  lips  of  Fain  I 
No,  *  Wherefore  ? '  or « To  what  good  endf ' 
Shall  out  of  doubt  and  anguish  ereep 
Into  our  thought:  We  bow  our  heads : 
*  He  giveth  hia  Beloved  deep  !  *  * 


It  was  our  genial  American  humorist,  Sanus — was  it  not? — who  gave  a 
description  of  an  enraged  hushand,  who  had  caught  his  hetter-half  in  Jlag- 
rante  dereUetu  with  anotiier  man.  An  attempt  was  made  to  *hush  the 
matter  up,*  hy  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars. 
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'  Two  hundred  dollars  I  *  exclaimed  the  abused  husband :  '  ttDo  hundred 
doUars,  for  blighted  affections,  ruined  hopes,  a  dishonored  name,  ^disgraced 
of&pring  —  life  itself  a  burthen  I  Two  hundred  dollars  for  all  this!  I  can 
never  consent — never^  nbveb  !  I  must  have  more  than  that  Make  it  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollan  ! '  That  '  figure '  suited,  and  the  injured  muiV 
lacerated  feelings  were  healed.  -  •  -  There  seems  to  be  something  in  the 
ensuing  lines  a  little  selfish.  *  True  affection,*  as  we  understand  it,  holds 
little  converse  with  one's  wardrobe.  The  sentiment  of  the  piece  reminds 
us  of  a  very  affecting  poem  in  an  English  journal  or  magazine,  wherein  a 

*  hard-up'  swain,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  inamorata,  returns  a  gagt 
d^amour,  in  the  following  manner : 

'7%at  brooch  which  in  nnr  breast  I  wore, 

(Toa  said  you  had  it  from  jonr  mother,) 
Which,  when  you  f^ve  to  me,  yon  swore 

For  life  I'd  wear  it,  and  oo  other. 
Canst  thou  forget  the  cheerful  morn, 

When  in  my  breast  thou  first  didst  stidc  it  ? 
I  ain*t  restore  it  —  it 's  in  pawn  — 

But  —  base  deceiver  I  —there 's  the  ticket ! ' 

But  we  are  keeping  the  reader  from  the  affecting  rhymes  which  it  was 
our  purpose  to  introduce  without  a  word  of  comment,  as  they  abundantly 

*  speak  for  themselves' : 


*  Wht  still,  sweet  H«Liir.  thus  severe: 
Abate  at  length  those  cruel  rigors. 
Thou  koowest  how  I  love  thee,  dear, 
Thou  knowest  how  I  love  thy  *  niggers.' 

'  Oh  I  lift  me  from  this  dark  abyss 
Of  anguish,  dear  bewitching  railer! 
I  hare  no  other  coat  but  this. 
I  have  no  credit  with  my  tailor. 

• 

*  My  brains,  at  times,  wild  visions  seiw, 
Chill  fears  around  my  heart  are  flacking, 
My  pants  grow  white  about  the  knees, 
My  hat  is  absolutely  shocking. 

'  This  feeble  fVame  is  wasting  fast. 
For  love  is  strong  and  hunger  stronger : 
The  bracelet  that  I  sent  thee  last 
Was  bought  on  tick —they  trust  no  longer. 

*  Why  tell  me  that  my  words  are  wild  ? 
Why  my  mad  feelings  bid  me  tutor? 
The  man  that  wins  thy  father's  child. 
Thou  knowest,  Hilkn,  wins  thepetcUr, 

*  T  is  vain  to  talk  to  Love  of  rule. 
The  heart  is  no  such  docile  scholar : 
I  loFe  thee,  H«lew,  like  a  fool. 

For  thou  hast  the  almighty  dollar. 

*  I  love  thy  pouting,  cherry  lips. 
Dearer  than  erer  bee  loved  honey; 
Ilove  thy  rosy  finger-tips. 

Thy  laughing  eyes,  thy  ready  money. 

'  I  lore  thy  little  fairy  feet, 
So  small  ihe  merest  child  could  span  'em, 


Thy  cheeks  like  peaches  fit  to  eat, 
Thy  thousand  cotton-bales  per  annum. 

*  I  love  thy  glorious  golden  curia 
That  grace  thy  neck  of  alabaster ; 
Thy  httle  *  nigger*  boys  and  girls  ; 
I  long  to  hear  them  call  me  master. 

*  Ah  I  ves,  to  sum  my  lore  for  thee 
Would  baffle  all  the  power  of  figures  ; 
My  heart  were  flint  indeed  to  see. 
Unmoved,  that  splendid  lot  of  *nigger9* 

'  I  love  the  air  that  plays  around 
Thy  brow,  thy  form,  thy  habitation  ; 
I  worship  e'en  the  very  ground 
Thy  footsteps  press  —  't  is  thy  plantation. 

E*en  when  in  slumber's  arms  I  rest^ 
My  spirit  still  thine  image  follows ; 
I  clasp  thee  to  ipv  throbbing  breast, 
And  find  thee  — juy  I  —  a  sack  of  dollars. 

'  The  vision  changes :  now  I  kneel 
Before  thee,  and  a  speech  beginning. 
I  see  thee  — rapture  I  —  h^to  heel 
Turned  to  a  score  of*  niggfrs '  grinning. 

*  Can  dreams  so  blissful,  so  divine. 
Prove  cheating  fancies  of  a  minute  I 
Oh!  no:  that  lily  hand  is  mine  ; 
That  hand  and  all  the  tin  that 's  in  it 

'Then,  then,  of  what  delights  untold 
Shall  we,  sweet  Hilbn.  be  partakers, 
When  bound  in  one  bright  chain  of  gold. 
We  settle  on  thy  Other's  acres. 
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What  disinterested  affection  !  -  -  -  '  Old  Doctor  Rush/  of  Philadelphia,  used 
to  relate  a  singular  instance  of  monomania  in  a  patient  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  He  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  a  painter,  and  resolutely  re- 
fused, for  a  long  time,  though  possessing  fine  organs  of  speech,  to  utter  a 
word.  The  Doctor  one  day  entered  his  apartment,  and  found  him  sketch- 
ing on  a  slip  of  paper,  a  really  very  heautiful  rose ;  for  he  had  by  long 
practice  acquired  much  skill  in  the  art-pictorial,  and  was  very  proud  of  the 
accomplishment 

One  day  a  thought  struck  Dr.  Rush  that  he  would  surprise  him  into 
voice  by  dispraising  his  labors,  and  he  resolved  to  try. 

*  You  are  painting  a  very  handsome  cahlage  there,  my  friend,'  he  observed 
to  the  maniac. 

*  Cabbage!!  —  good  grctciotts^  old  gentleman!  —  does  that  look  like  a 
cabbage ?  Why,  Sir,  you  are  a  fool !    That 's  aroM, BXiditiaagood one,  too  1 ' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  patient  was  well  His  train  of  silent  thought 
was  broken,  and  he  returned  home. 

But  a  much  more  amusing  story  is  told  of  another  patient  who  had  been 
for  some  months  in  the  same  hospital,  without  any  peculiar  disease,  either 
of  mind  or  body,  discernible  in  his  habits  or  situation.  He  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  went  volimtarily  to  the  institution,  paying  the  whole  fee  of  ad- 
mission required  of  the  competent,  and  established  himself  as  a  regular 
inmate. 

By  degrees,  however,  his  particular  hallucination  began  to  appear.  He 
fancied  himself  of  the  other  sex,  and  that  he  was  in  that  condition  in  which 
*  ladies  love  to  be  who  love  their  lords.'  No  persuasion  could  induce  a  con- 
trary beliefl  He  sent  for  a  physician,  and  commenced  a  consultation  with 
several  elderly  ladies,  whose  professional  services  he  imagined  he  should 
soon  require.  Taking  to  his  bed,  he  awaited  with  fear  and  trembling  the 
^  pains  and  perils '  he  anticipated ! 

Being  a  thin  attenuated  man,  his  delusion  was  the  more  ridiculous.  He 
offered  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  physician  for  his  safe  recovery !  By  fa- 
voring his  &ncy,  he  was  at  last  convinced  that  he  had  passed  the  ordeal, 
and  was  getting  well  1 

The  man  recovered  entirely,  and  a  few  years  ago  was  living,  and  laughed 
as  heartily  as  any  body  else  over  his  laughable  in&tuation — the  broadest 
possible  specimen  of  burlesque,  or  rather  grotesque  insanity. 

This  is  wholly  authentic.  -  -  -  Prenticb,  the  witty  editor  of  the  LouiwilU 
Journal  had  recently  in  his  journal  a  sharply  satirical  paragraph  upon  the 
new  and  increasingly  extravagant  style  of  Hooped  Petticoats,  so  much  in 
rogue  among  our  female  '  fellow-citizens '  at  the  present  time :  but  it  strikes 
us  that  Julius  OiBSAB  Hannibal,  the  celebrated  colored  lecturer,  rather 
beats  him  on  this  topic.     *  Hear  him  for  his  cause,'  for  a  single  moment : 

'  Dois  not  de  ladies  wear  umbrella  petticoats  ?  For  sartin  dey  do.  What 's  de  con- 
seqnenoe  ?  Whalebone 's  up,  and  I  sometimes  trimble  for  de  sisters*  safety  when  I 
Bee  a  fnist  of  wind  comin,  fur  fear  some  ob  dem  will  go  up  like  a  balloon  and  come 
down  like  a  pankake.  De  ladies' peticoats  habgot  to  sich  a  spread  datagemmon 
emn'itni  widin  ten  foot  ob  dem,  and  it  takes  a  putt^  nin^ble  feller  to  make  nis  way 
trmw  Broadway  ob  an  artemoon  widout  skinning  his  shins  on  de  projeciin  hoops.    £(e 
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hM  to  pick  his  wftj  like  *  kitten  over  a  tlippeiy  ienoe,  or  *  eimb  oi  *  jpmbble^  beech. 
It's  all  wanitv,  mj  freos,  but  I  dideot  know  bow  moch  vaoitj  dar  was  in  a  modera  pet- 
ticoat till  brudder  Iki  Somibdike  axidently  broke  sister  Flobihi>a*8  bones  lass  lector 
site  as  sbe  tried  to  saueexe  past  bis  tong  knees  to  ber  seat,  and  it  seemed  to  me  dalsbe 
collapsed  and  slunkea  down  like  an  old  dry  umbrella  wid  de  sticks  broke,  and  sbe^  dai 
a  minit  before,  oome  sailin  in  as  gnnd  as  a  man  ob  war,  set  down  as  meek  as  a 
dranobed  tom-cat — one  puff  and  de  wanity  was  gone. 

*  Why  do  jTou  wear  dem  ?  Do  jou  spose  dat  us  be  fellows  am  so  green  as  to  belebe 
dat  you  am  made  as  much  like  a  wasp  as  your  booped  petticoats  would  infer?  If  yon 
do,  you  may  as  well  rip  out  de  bones  at  once.  Do  you  spose  dal  mankind  dnn  'i  noe 
dat  human  natur  nebber  formed  a  woman  wid  a  h^  like  an  apple,  a  bust  like  two 
potecary  globes,  a  waiste  like  de  shank  ob  an  urn,  and  a  bodr  like  a  molasses  hogshead? 
If  you  ebber  find  a  case  where  nator  cot  up  sicb  shines  wid  de  'huaiaa  Ibrm  diTiDau* 
jis  let  me  noe  it  and  I  Me  Bamumize  de  ken  try  at  once  wid  ber.  Some  ob  you  ladies,  I 
understand,  am  not  content  wid  de  simple  whalebone,  but  hsb  absolutely  sowed  barrel 
hoops  in  your  skirts,  and  some  look  as  if  dey  had  a  young  hogshead  unaer  deir  drsssss 
dey  stick  out  so  in  all  directions.  In  fitct,  ^Hooptania  '  ntfes  so  lamungly  at  de  pre- 
sent time,  dat  de  omnibus  folks  am  cootempUtio  a  rise  in  de  fare  in  consequence  ob  de 
dubble  room  dey  ockepy  and  de  lumber  each  lady  brings  in  de  omnibus  wid  ber.  It 
was  rumored  in  de  Sewing  Sirkle  lass  week,  dat  young  sister  Jouison  bad  actually 
bound  herseff  in  iron-hoops,  and  I  'spect  to  hear  soon  oat  de  bucks  will  hoop  de  taiu 
ob  deir  shanghie  coats.  Dis  fashion  wood  take,  bekase  it  will  enable  people  of  slender 
means  to  nuJLe  a  greater  apread  dan  ebber.' 

Wholesome  satire  this.  -  -  -  READsal — pray  pardon  our 'short-ocNii- 
ings*  for  the  present  month.  Was  there  ev^r  such  weather?  Mr.  Mkmliam, 
the  sage  of  Brooklyn-Heights,  in  revenge  for  a  playM  remark  that  we  made 
in  our  last  ntmiber,  has  poured  upon  us  a  succession  of  such  hot  days  that 
even  to  breathe  became  a  toilsome  necessity.  To-day,  at  Cedar-Hill  Cottage 
there  is  not  a  leaf  or  spray  that  moves  or  even  trembles  in  the  air.  The 
perspiration  rolls  firom  our  freckled,  sun-biunt  hand  as  we  write,  and  drops 
upon  the  paper.  Do  n't  care  whether  the  number  is  a  good  one  or  not 
Do  n't  care  for  any  thing  I  Dennis,  bring  a  pitcher  of  ice-water.  Pk-^-€^  !  ! 
Wish  we  could  step  out  of  our  flesh,  sit  in  our  skeleton,  and  let  the  wind 
blow  through  our  ribs  I  Goth  !  how  awfxd  hot  it  is !  The  thermometer  in 
our  printing-ofBce  to-day  stood  at  one  hundred  and  two!  -  •  -  We 
should  like  a  *  private  view'  of  ^  E,  SmitKe  Steam  Wool- Carding  Maehir^ 
on  Four-Mile  Creek^  wherever  that  m^  be^  Some  body  has  sent  us  a 
large  hand-bill  of  the  same,  which  is  pellucid  and  unique.     YoUa  : 

i  rpHE  Subscriber  has  purchased  a  Portable  Steam  Engine,  for  which  he  is  nimiing 
1  the  same,  and  is  prepared  to  dispatch  his  Patrona  at  the  shortest  notice,  at  the 
rate  of  20  lbs.  per  hour,  tor  which  he  is  doing  the  best  work  in  the  country.  He  refers 
you  to  those  wnom  he  is,  and  has  carded  for.  Take  notice  to  be  careful  before  yon 
wash  your  wool,  to  take  all  of  the  cockle  burrs.  Sticks,  Straws,  Bark.  4e.,  then  wash 
dean,  roll  the  fleece  up,  send  it  to  his  Steam  Carding  Machine  on  Foor  Mile  Creek, 
one  lb.  of  Greece  to  seyen  lbs.  of  wool,  will  be  all  that  is  necessaiy.' 

What  base  ingratitudel  running  a  Steam-Engine  to  di^Mitoh  his  patnmi,  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  an  hour!  What  a  lingering  death  fbr  fa^  'pai- 
ronsl'  Why,  Mr.  Smith  II  -  -  -  Wb  have  many  friends,  among  aulhooi 
and  publishers,  to  whom  our  apologies  for  neglect  or  delay  are  due,  but  we 
decline  to  make  them.    It  is  too  hoi    By-and-by. 
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lAXVZL  EtJIfllOV, 

U9  Bm^JLOWATf  Hi 


LATm  Axwfuwaoaarr^  w  ths  pjuvoxpal  pvilishxrs. 

PHILIIPS,  SAMPSON  &  COMPANY, 

PTJBILISIIEKS, 

13  WXNTBR  STRBBT,  BOSTON. 

BCX>KS  FOR  SUMMER  READING. 
n»  pabliflb«ra  deoie  to  oaH  ftttentioa  to  their  works  o[  fiotioD,  reoe&tly  isBoed  by  ib•B^  m 
ftffniBbSii^  th*  most  agroeaUe  entertakmient  for  the  oouotiy  and  the  aesrshors. 


RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 


VAS8ALL   MORTON: 

▲  NOTSL. 

BT  rRANCia  PASKMAK, 

Aadior  or  **  Th*  CoofpirMj  of  PontUe,'*  Asa,  Jbc 

Tte  r«p«unoo  of  Mr.  Pftrknaa  m  a  vlforoas  ud 
ilHiil  wrtMT,  !•  t  mffleieot  gaaxtnty  for  Ui«  tatenst 

Ib  oiM  ToL  ISmo,    ?rie«,|l.S5. 
ROMAINE'8 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES. 

Thit  ntrw  Craaoe  tellt  hi*  story  with  a  fMclnatloii 
tkat  DO  oo«  can  nttst.  Bit  •hlnwrpck  in  oomitany 
wkb  ■  cbsnniDf  y  nng  lady  npoira  tropteat  Inland— a 
mm  Adam  and  ■▼•  In  a  new  Iden^la  h  boid  stroke  of 
tevoNtian ;  aod  OTarybody  will  be  anxtons  to  know  bow 
tbc  yoanf  eoapio  sped  in  their  wooing  and  in  their 
kem  keeping. 

la  one  roL  12mo.    Price,  $1.05. 

WOLFSDEN. 

A  wed  of  a  moat  tiolque  eharaeter,  Aill  of  the  pa' 
mUm  Savor  of  nutie  Ne«r-EoKlaud  life. 
In  one  roliioie.    Price,  $1.25. 

CASTE. 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "IDA  MAT." 

By  Ut  the  be«t  Anti  dlareiy  novel  after  "  Unele 
Tbs.**  It  Is  Boet  earn^ttly  oommonded  to  all  who 
tereootreadit.    Priee,|l.Sft. 


COLOMBA: 

A  SOTEL  1X)UKDED  UPOK  IBX  "YBKDXTTA." 

TrtPtiattil  tfm  the  Praneh  of  Prosper  llorlmia. 

Id  one  elegant  Iftno  toI.    Priee,  76  eaata. 

Thfa  ia  one  of  th*  moot  abeorbtng  of  noTtlettee ;  oe- 
copying  a  new  field  ;  full  ut  Tivaolty  *nd  graoe ;  aad 
printed  in  anperto  »tyie.  It  h«a  been  everywhera  ra- 
ceired  with  great  feror. 


BERENICE: 

A  NOTEL  BT  1IB&   X.  P.  LK8DBBKIBB. 

In  one  ToL  ISoko.    Priee,$l.O0. 

The  tonohing  fidelItT  to  Wik  and  nature  whieh  ehar- 
■otertxee  thU  book,  will  ioUnee  every  readtir  to  snppoae 
it  to  be  a  TeikMnle  bistorjr.  The  power  of  the  author 
will  be  reoognized  on  erery  page. 


EDITH   HALE: 

A  YTLLAQB  BTOBT. 
In  one  Tolnme  ISmo.    Price,  $125. 

This  1e  a  novel  of  New  England  life,  tmthnil  la  it 
local  coloring,  and  posseeslng  uncommon  intereak 


Works  in  Press: 
A  NOVEL,  BY  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

Emerson's  English  Traits. 
:  COMEDIES;  BY  GEORaE  H.  CALVERT. 


unenoaoosn  m ovtblt  auijuitimuu 


''!nie  most  desIraUe  Juvenile  Books  itraed  in  fhe  Nation." 


HARPER'S  STORY-BOOKS. 

A  UovTSUt  Bmbob  of  Kabbatiteb,  Bioobapbik^  and  Tai^  lor  the  ImtraotioD  and  Entir* 
toioment  of  the  YooDg.  B7  Jaoob  Abbott.  BmbelliBbed  with  Domeroaa  and  beantifal 
EDgntTings. 


SMh  Nmnter  of  **  HarpM**  Story-Booka  **  win  coatate  160  pafM  la 
iUitlrated,  and  prioud  on  spiMrflne  oa)tnd«rtd  paprr. 


gaarto  Dbtb,  vwy  baasUltflT 


TiM  Sanaa  may  b«  obuhied  of  Baokaailtta,  Parlodleaf  Afaota,  and  Poatnattara.  or  fhw  tba  PahlltlMra.  ai 
Thr««  Doltaia  a  >aar,  or  Twoatv  flva  Canu  a  nonbar,  la  Papor— or  forty  Coma  a  Nmibar  In  ClMh,  Cil\ 


poacaga  npoa  **  H«rpar*a  Story- Booka.**  wbieh  inii»t  ba  paid  qaartariy  In  adranaa,  la  Tm>  Ceota. 
«y  eommenea  witli  any  Nambtr.    Tba  two  Ptfrlodtoala,  **  fiarpar*a  Naw  MoaUily  MafaklBa^ 


SaboeHptiaaa 
and  ^Barpai^ 
Htory-Booka,*'  will  ba  puppllod  to  Sobaenbara  at  FIto  DoHan  a  year. 

Tba  Pabitobert  will  anppiy  Spaoimaa  ffvabara  fratattonaly  to  Agaata  and  Poataiaatara,  and  wri  maka  libaral 
arrangamanu  with  tbani  for  elrculatlng  tba  work.  Tb«y  wtil  tloo  aupply  Clnb«  of  two  peraona  at  Pivo  D«ilara 
a  y«ar,  or  ihro  persona  at  Tan  Dvliara.  da/gyinao  and  Taaabara  aappUwd  at  Twa  DnUara  a  yatf .   Nombora  firoai 


iba  oommancement  eai  ba  aopplled.    Alao  the  btmnd  Vohimoa. 

Seven  Volnmea  ef  **Barper*a  Story- Booka,**  aaeb  aontalnlag  tkree  Nanbera,  are  now  ready.  Tba  VolOBaa 
are  puMlebad  qeartarly,  ftlaalianaooaly  with  tba  appaaraaea  of  tba  Nombara  ft>r  Fabraary,  May,  Ai^no,  aad 
NoreoBber.  bandeomely  bound  In  Moalin,  rIU,  $1  OU  aaeb. 

Tir«ntjf>ona  Mumbera  are  now  ready,  vis. : 

TBB  THB  BB  GOLD  DOLLARS ;  or,  aa  Acaouat  af  tba  AdToatwea  of  Robla  Graea. 

BAMBLBS  AMONG  THB  ALPd 

TBB  E19GINBBR;or,  UowioTraral  totbaWaada. 

THR  MUSBOM ;  or.  tJttiloaUla*  Biplalned. 

BLFRBD :  «tr,  tba  BHnd  Boy  and  bla  Pleiarec 

J«  >HN  TRUE ;  or,  tb«  Chrletien  Rxpartenee  of  an  baaart  Boy. 

THB  STORY  UF  AMBRI  .Atf  HIBTORY,  Crooi  tba  aarlleat  SetUeaMai  of  iba  Ooantry  to  fhe  ] 

of  the  Federel  Ooo»tl«uilon. 
TBB  8r<  »RT  OP  B'tCiLlSH  HISTOBT,  fhwa  tba  earlleet  Periods  to  tbe  Am^rfean  Bernlntlon. 
THB  STORT  OP  ANCIB.MT  HISTORY,  froai  tbe  •artleet  Partoda  to  tba  Fall  of  tba  Bomea  Bmpira. 
THB  STU  UIO ;  or,  llloMratlona  of  ibe  Ibeory  mod  Pmeilee  of  Drawing,  fbr  Tovng  Artlau  at  lioaia. 
PR4NKLIX,  tbe  Anprenilee  Hoy. 

TBB  HARPKR  BSrAMLISHMBirT;  ar.  Row  tbe  Story-Baoka  are  made. 
Tl  «tfl«  K>  AND  FANNT ;  or,  tbe  Art  of  SelMnatraetion. 
TIM  BOO  AND  JOLIRA ;  or,  ibe  Art  of  ht'lng  I  reftU. 
ViB(«iNIA :  or,  a  Lltil«i  Ltgbt  on  a  very  Dark  Baying. 
EMMA  ;  or,  ihe  Thrt^  Miefbrton^a  of  a  Bella.  • 

FRANK  :  or,  tbe  Phlioeopby  of  Trieka  and  Mlaohlef. 
THB  LITTLE  LOUVRB ;  or,  the  Biiye*  and  Girls*  Pletnra  GaUary. 
THB  BTRAir  GATE;  or  the  Rule  of  Bxelaslon  fhwn  Heaven. 

WILLIB  AND  THE  MORTGAOB ;  Showing  bow  mnoh  may  be  aeeompHabad  by  a  Boy. 
BRUNO ;  or,  Leaaoos  of  Pklellty,  Patienee,  and  Self  denial,  taught  by  a  Dog. 


A  most  Talaabia  •dditl««n  to  tba  Jarenila  Hbrary. 
Always  foil  of  usefal  Infbrmatloo,  and  anfbreing  the 
purest  moral  prineiples,  they  ava  written  In  a  aingnlarly 
attraotiro  style,  and  Und  to  ebertsb  a  tsste  for  reading 
of  an  lostraciiTe  character.  Their  loteraai  la  greatly 
euhanoed  by  the  admirable  aiyle  In  which  they  are 
fsaued.  Tbe  typography  Is  of  a  rery  saperlor  order, 
and  tbo  picroral  emballisbmi'ats  are  cxeco'ed  In  tbe 
b«at  style  of  modem  wood-engrtTinc  No  fkmlly  enn 
recetve  theee  atorlea  as  monihly  vlaiunts  wfehin  their 
dwelllnRS,  and  not  gain  a  new  Impulse  to  tbo  lore  of 
'••'•aty  and  goodneeet—Omritfr  <•  Sn^mrtr, 

Tb'-y  are  the  beet  eblldren'a  booka  ever  pnbHahad. 
Tbey  wiMiy  avoid  the  tutrodurtion  or  dieeusalon  of  ra* 
l<ltl<His  t«»plfia.  y«i  Ba<*b  aa  Christian  parenta  may  un- 
hesitatingly place  In  their  ehildr«n*s  band*.  Tba  pHee 
Is  m«rv«]ousiy  low.  Twentj.flve  eenu  a  number  makes 
It  shout  six  pages  of  print  and  two  axeellent  engrav- 
insa  lor  esch  oent  of  tbe  money.  The  engrsTlnga  alone, 
wtthOQt  a  line  ot  lutter-pres*,  would  Uki  cheap  at  the 
price.  Orh  good  thing  iheae  Story-  Booka  will  oertalulv 
aecumplish :  hf  neeiurth.  Inferior  autbor»blp  and  used 
up.  worn  nm  llloiitrations  can  not  be  paloMfd  off  on 
eh  Idren.  Tbey  have  aamplcs  h#re  of  whet  la  beat  for 
them,  und  tb«^  are  shrewd  enough  nnt  to  put  up  wltb 
any  thing  of  lower  quality.— A*.  Y.  TVatra. 

It  Ik  pleasant  to  sm  thia  eDdaaTortoeontrib«t#tothe 
world's  innocent  anti^nainment  and  Inatrurtion,  so  unl- 
fannly  apprseUtad  and  klmlly  facalftd^iTtaM  J0mr. 


Once  Inirodnead  into  tbe  family  drcku  tbaaa  booka 
will  arer  be  welcome  vlslunts,  eagerly  looked  fbr  by 
our  young  fVleoda.  Brary  Improvement  In  tbe  typcHrm- 
phie  and  xylogrsphle  srte  is  madetoeoninbnie  to  tbair 
emhalllsbment.— IVfrsif  JVr«  Fretg, 

The  moot  desirable  juvsiitle  books  leaned  In  OM  m»> 
tion.— CArislaan  AdvocaU  and  Journal^  Jmue.  l^'bS. 

«' Harper's  Htory •  Books  **  have  won  tbe  baarta  of 
children  all  over  the  land.  When  onee  Imrndoocd  tain 
the  famllr.  It  la  Impoa^lbla  to  dmy  the  Impor  unity 
which  demands  the  new  **8iory*  Book  "  es  noon  ns  tt  la 
publiahed.  Na  jQTcnlle  booka  eould  bo  better  a4«pte4 
to  awaken  IntereM  and  Impart  Inetruction. — Nno- 
En/fUmdtr  {ComMregatianal  Review\  Nem  Hmvem^ 

We  can  not  too  highly  command  ibia  series  of  Blory> 
Bnoks  for  children.  The  Christian  parrnt  ma<r  nnfely 
trust  Mr.  Abbott  aa  a  guide  to  hia  little  onea  in  tbe  pnth 
of  gnodores.—Sfm/Ami  Ihurekman, 

We  have  beard  ao  many  fsthera  and  moibera  wbo 
recoffniz^  tha  pleasant  duty  of  iruiding  tbe  mlmta  of 
their  childrtMn  In  rathe  of  know  edge  at  hrme,  hpaak  to 
t^rme  of  tbe  highcat  commendation  of  thia  aerlen  of 
boofee  for  cblldrf  n.  that  we  feel  a  dcrira  to  aee  ttoem 
unlTersBlif  resd  smons  rblldren.  They  oonstituta  tho 
finest  serlee  of  boiike  for  tba  jouug  that  we  have  aaea. 
— XouMvii/c  Osnrier. 

As  long  as  bright  ey^a  lore  to  read  pleasant  rtorica 
and  kMtk  at  pretty  picttirea,  sucb  Jayanllaa  will  ba 
tilar<— CAarcA  iUMna. 


LATltT  AirVOUJiCllUNTB  OF  TBB  PKIVOIPJLL  tmUMBMUU 

Com.  Perry's  Japan  Expedition. 

D.    APFLETON   &   CO.,   346   and   348   BROADWAT, 

HAVB  ROW  READY, 

lifrafive  of  the  Expedition  of  an  American  Squadron  to  the  China  Seas  and 
Japan*  performed  in  the  Tears  1852, 1858,  and  18  H. 

By  erd^r  of  the  GoreruniMit  of  the  United  Statae,  ander  itie  eoauiiud  of  Oom.  M.  a  PSRRY,  IT.8.N. 
CtfmfiUd  /mm  tk$  Original  Notts  tmd  JounuUa  of  Com,  Perry^  oi  his  rrqusstf  mnd  undw  his  suptmtiim. 

BY  FRANCIS  L.  HAWKS,  D.D. 

Om  Vohime,  8to,  wlih  800  8imI  tnd  Wood  Eof  raring*.  Maps,  ata    Prios  $0iOa 


CHARTS 

Okart  abowiBg  tha  Traek  of  the  Flag  Sbip  of  the  Ex- 

pedlilon. 
Map  or  Great  1>«  Chew. 

*       IsUnd  of  Great  Lew  Chew. 

*"        the  BodIo  lalaoda. 

**       Jepaoeie  Oolf  Stream. 


Hap  of  HakodadI  Harbor. 
*^      Slmoda  Harbor. 


laUod  or  1 
Harbor  01  N«pba. 
the  Japan  lalanda. 
Rayof  Ye<»o. 


Vtov  f  Fmichal,  Madeira. 

Garrtefn  nn  Sled. 

Fttuclial  OitiMidral,  Madeira. 

OM  lloaaa  at  Loon  wood,  St.  Helena. 

Tko  Briera  Of  8t.  Baleoa. 

Travclrra  to  8oiith  Afrka. 

Cape  or  Good  Hoi«e. 

Oaibadrai  at  Port  Lonll. 

Cbeiami«,Ce>lon. 

Mi^etvsippi  eaittted  by  an  Eogllih  Frigate  in  the  fitraiti 

oTMhI  oea. 
Mal«9  Proaa. 
Moaqiie  at  Singapore. 
Moaqar  ai  8ln«aifora. 
Bararr  B>»y,  H«nic  Koog. 
Viow  of  tbe  OM  cbina  Street,  Canton. 
Oaamen'a  Cave,  Mneao. 

*•  Bear  View. 

Aaerlean  Ctnaiilmie  and  Port  of  Shanghai. 
Tlew  of  Law  Cbew. 

BaeampairDt  of  Bxplorlng  Party,  LewlChew. 
C««cleirf  BafMfoako. 
Kaac  Kw«,  near  On  Na,  Lew  Chew. 
The  L«w  Cbe<t  lalanda. 
YUli  lo  Sbol. 
Law  Cnew  PeasanL 
Baaihiio  Village.  Lew  Cb^w. 
Baiaral  Tyna.i,  Port  Lloyd,  Benin  lalanda. 
feam  Bant  Bay,  Peel  laland. 
iMrrtalaaHiit  of  Regent  of  Lew  Chew,  by  Com  Perry. 
Sah  Plat*,  (lapha. 
ley  ef  Y*«dA. 

I«adlBC  of  Anerieaaa  at  Uraga. 
lattptlriu  of  Depntaiiun  of  Uraga. 
Prweaef  Idza. 

Bari^ery  nf  the  Pre(4d<m«N  Letter. 
T^lf-Ga-Ba-KI.  Yedo  Buy 


LIST    OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

Taffca  Hoei.  Macao. 


Namonra,  Tbird  Interpreter. 
FarniVMid,  Yukuhama. 
Imperial  Barg**,  Vukohama. 
Corn.  Perry  Meeting  the  Imperial  ' 

Yokttbama 
Prieat  In  fhll  Drcaa,  Slmoda. 
Jipaaeae  Maiehloch. 

Ftph  Prreent.  • 

Wreatlera  at  Yokabama. 
Diiya  Preeraird  to  Tom.  Perry. 
BinMida,  from  tbe  Creek. 
Temple  of  Bt-n  Yiwg. 

Strmti  and  Bnrrance  to  Chief  Temple,  Slmoda. 
Vallev  above  Slmoda. 
Laading  ^lace  ai  Simoda. 
Japantiee  Woman  and  Daathter  Simoda, 
A  Jafteneae  FatNtral  at  Slmoda. 
Shipyard,  t^lmude. 
Hakoiiaiil,  from  tbe  Bay. 
Street  m  Htkodadi. 
Japaneee  Pillow. 

**       Maaical  Inatnimenta. 
•'       Willing 
Praying  Wheat 
FbhlDg.  HaodadL 
Kago  Car. 

Sun-Preteet  of  HakodadI. 
Japan«*ae  Cooper. 
Cabinet  Ware. 
Japaaeae  Clork. 
Sboea  Worn  hy  Japaneaa. 
Blaokemith'e  Bellowe. 

*•  Shop. 

Japaneie  Hnraea. 

**       Game  of  Obeaa. 
The  Mlastaalppi  In  a  Typhoon. 
i  Graveyard,  81ino<1a.  Tbe  Bllilnabooe. 

IFyom  the  North  American  Review. 'i 
"  A  threefold  intereat  attaeh^a  to  ihia  work.  It  claima  eropliaiic  ootlee  ea  a  record  of  natUmtl  enterprlae ; 
it  favBM  an  imporunt  chapter  uf  oar  dtplomarte  hia'ory ;  aad  It  ia  pcrmaoenUy  attractive  ae  an  embodiment  of 
adi^tMIe  ftcia.  With  aoch  a  degree  and  kind  of  InicMat  aa  thw  bnala  of  a  nnw  eootrlbntion  lo  the  hon>rahlo 
aRMva«  nf  Am^lean  exi«lor;tioo,  we  can  not  bai  congrarnlaie  rhe  large  nnmtier  of  readere.  who,  biaaa<il  by  one 
rr  aaoUier  of  ibe  apttelal  claima  we  have  dealgnatert,  will  eagerly  peroae  thia  elegant  publleatloii,  prepared,  ai  It 
hae  bc^n,  whb  eo  eminent  cars.  Jodgroent,  and  aktll. 

^Tbe  lllaei  ration*  are  very  copiooe  and  exact,  being  derived  from  aketchea,  dagaerreotypea,  and  anrveya 
taken  i>y  f  be  anlarn  and  ofDcera.  A  lending  charactariatlo  of  the  work  la  that  mnch  of  It  la  tbe  raanlt  of  careral 
iaveatlaatiooa  by  offloera  rpeetallv  detailed  to  make  and  report  obaervationa 

**  An  Important  feature  6f  tbb  work  la  the  mapa  of  the  varlona  porta  of  Japan,  npon  which  the  eonndinga  are 
■Btid :  tbeee  are  aeenmpanlrd  by  aallmg  directuma,  which,  to  marlnera  and  commer^  lal  men,  are  very  valuMle. 

•*Tbta  wurk  wfil  take  lie  plaee  beeide  th«t  aflendld  aerlee  of  the  reoorde  of  eztdortf looa  under  the  auapleea 
ef  Oovemnaut.  which  elgnally  exhibit  the  adenoflo  and  hamane  enterprlae  uf  modera  tlmea,  and  forolab  the 
*maieii  and  the  scholar  with  aoch  rare  and  rell4tile  data  tor  apeonlaaoo  and  history.** 


D.  A.  A  00.  ALSO  HAYB  FOB  SILE 
The  Gtovemmont  Edition  of  this  Work, 

LiQBaitik   m«itratodwHhalariaBOBbarofLitbographlaPlat6inotlathb8TO.«dttkni. 


A..  S.  BARNES  <fe  COMPA.3SrY, 

61  and  08  JOHV  BTBBBT,  VEW-TO£K, 

HaM  Jnat  pcklttktd 

THE    LIFE    OF    JOHN    O.   FREMONT,. 

With   Late   American  History. 

OaaitlBlBC  a  fUl  aecoiiiit  of  hit  Oourafe,  Gbndort,  tod  SuoMti,  bjr  wbteh,  thnmfli  mtaj  birdihipt  tad  nAr- 
Ingi.  IM  b^'caae  tb«  Bxplortr  tad  ilM  Htro  of  O^itisni^ 

BT   BMICA   WILLARD,    OF   TROT,'N.T. 

•*  Wliat  !•  h«r0l0  Mid  •f  Cot.  rmwwt  f t  wiHin  by  «M  who  Im  1«B<  ImM  U«  p«ii  or  iapurUal  kta^ 
B0l  bf  a  vo  WoUa.  wb«i,  It  niy  ba,  bM  •psotel  rada  M  awwyllgb.  Nor  wm  li  wilitM  te  aav  i^lrit  of  Citw- 
Itfam,  M  tb«i  snnjaei  wm,  at  tba  tliM,  p**tonail7  vsknowQ  to  ibo  aatbor.  Wbat  \m  rtmarkablo  to  itorif.  It  to  tbo 
b«oiiioo«  of  th«  bt»tortaii  to  roiato  at  soeb ;  aad  boneo  tbe  proniaooot  borala  glToa  to  tbo  earo«r  of  CoL  Fra- 
mont,  Prob«btj  tbn  flrat  iBtimatloa  of  bla  aomlaaHon  aa  Prialdtnt  la  gtvoa  In  a  aoU  oa  fafo  tM,  aad  ibo  aa- 
laaaa  aaxt  prtoodinf.'* 

Eatrmei  ^f  m  LttUr  /irom  Boh,  Thom^M  H,  Benton, 

WjaaiaoToa  Onr,  Doeaaibor  titb,  IStf. 

Mas.  Smi4  Willabd  :  DaAa  IIao4H  :->I  ba^  to  ouka  to«  BMny  tbattka  for  loar  loiiar,  aad  tba  IkHa 
volaaM  cLast  Leavaa  of  Amortoaa  Hlatory).  vbleb  yoa  ba«l  tbo  ilDdBoao  to  aond  mo.  I  an  aodor  aiaay  ebifita. 
tloaa  10  yon  for  tbo  Joat  and  baad^oaio  niaaor  In  wbteb  yon  bav«  tpokt-n  of  Mr.  FiwaABt.  Tour  **LmK 
Loa?oo  **  Is  tbo  flrat  blaturleal  work  tbat  baa  Ooao  bUa  aby  joatioo.  It  irlU  aot  bo  tbo  laot.  Tbo  lino  yoa  bava 
takoo  will  bo  toliowod  by  otboro,  aad  bo  will  ktaod  andtopatodly  oa  ibo  olovatSoa  at  wbiob  yoa  baro  plaood  htm . 

1  flad  yoar  nook  to  bo  not  only  MtbfU  blatory,  bai  vary  ologaatly  wrtttoa,  aad  may  iad  timm  ta  aaad  yaa 
a  fiw  Botoa  on  MMBo  paaoagOB. 

ELEMENTS  OF  IJ]GTi'*fHBTiSIS  OF  LECTURES. 

By  William  F.  BAmatn,  r.  R.  8  K.  Witb  largo  8opp1'B«'nury  adultiona.  Bdltod  aad  oooipibd  by  Hot. 
e     Jam  a  R.  Boyd,  Ambor  of  "*  Elraionta  of  Rbatorio  f*  Editor  of  ^  KaaMo'  GrltlolMM,*>  **  BngOab  Pacto,*  oie. 

1  Tol.  ISno,  pp.  MX    Prico  7§  eta. 

Tbo  Lontaroo  whiob  oonotltato  tbo  baato  of  Ibo  proaiit  work,  w^ro  road  by  tbo  loaraod  aatbor  dartat  twaaty- 
iro  aooolona  in  tbo  Unlvoralty  of  0t  Aad'ow,  aad  nay  ooaooqaoatly  bo  pcaoaaMd  to  bavo  baoa  o«aboratad  wtUi 
front  oan*,  aad  to  bo  wonby  of  tbo  attoatWa  itadjor  all  wbo  doaira  to  booono  acqaalniad  wttb  iko  oaioaoa  aad 
art  of  RoaonalnK. 

Aa  tbo  Laetorot  aro  fow  and  oonolio,  tbara  laattad  te  bo  ooeaaloa  fbr  fttttaff  thorn  tbo  boctor  for  a  tait-baak 
in  itbouU.  or  oTon  for  pnrato  poraoal,  to  oappUaioat  tbon  ooeavlooally  from  lao  worfca  of  dMknaniobod  wniova 
oa  L«i8lo.oB  poloto  wboto,  for  praoiloal  O'llHy,  a  vara  fbll  dia«oi«l«»a  la  navdod ;  and  alM  to  iBiroOa<io  varlaaa 
Inportar  t  topleo  onon  wbicb  Profooaor  Barroa  bad  nog loetod  to  aiako  obvorratSftao.  Tbo  worka  to  wblab  iba 
oooiplior  boo  bad  rMoatoo  for  tbla  porpooo.  ara  oblefly  tbo«o  of  Dr.  I>«ao  Wafta,  Dr.  Aborrrombia,  r>r.  Wbaialy, 
Dr.  Bntwn,  Jobn  Smart  Milla,aa(i  WBMoai  Tbomoon.  Tbo  eootrlbotloat  galaod  ttom  tbo»o  Maadaird  ooaioao 
will  bo  fonnd  at  looat  oqoal  in  ralaa,  and  aoarly  alaa  Id  aaionnt.  to  tbo  Looiaroa.  It  la  bopod,  tbomfota.  tbat  a 
work  baa  boon  eooatroetod  wbiob  wUI  ba  fooad  to  pomn  oomo  adraatofo  ovor  tbo  tezl-boofca  aaw  bmbI  fiaa- 
rally  omnI, 

Blaglo  ooploa  nailod,  poot-pald,  oa  rooolpt  of  prloo.    Apply  to  tbe  PabHohera. 

FOR  POBUO  OfFlCEB,  UBRARIES,  AND  POLITIOIANa    A  VALUABLE  BOOK  OF  RBFERBSCB. 
PaMlobed  la  oae  ▼oIbibo,  8to,  oletb.  Prioe  $1  SO. 

HISTORY  OF  IMMIGRATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BzblbltlBg  tbo  NBinftor,  Sn  Ago,  Oeeapatlon,  and  Oovniry  of  BIrtb  of  Piooongora  arrirlnt  In  tbo  Unirad  ataioa, 
bv  8«a.  from  Poraiioi  Oootitrtoa,  ln»«  8«pt«ainor  80, 1110.  to  Doeembor  SI,  IhSA.  Oompilt-d  oatlr«4y  f^oaa 
Oflleial  Data.  W*tii  an  Introdaoiory  R.  ▼!•  w  uf  tbo  Pnigrooo  and  Bat^at  of  lnimlar««|.«n  to  ibn  UnMod 
Btaioo,  prior  to  1810;  and  an  Appondia,  oontololag  tbo  NATURALIZATION  AND  PASSBN0BR  L\WS 

of  tbo  Unltod  Stareo,  and  Bziraeta  ftoai  tbo  Lawa  of  tbo  oovarnl  Statoo,  r«4at|VM  to  laiinigraBfa.  tbo  I ^ 

atloa  of  PaoHora,  Ooarfteta,  LnnatSea,  ote.    Ky  Wiluau  J.  Bbohwxll,  oT  tba  DopartmaBt  of  State. 

A*io,  nearlf  roady, 

xT.AJE>isxi's  FEisriisrsxjijJkR,  -^s^ajr. 

LiaiULBT    BOITIOB. 

5  Tola  limo,  prloo  $7  SO, 

TBE  HISTORY  OF  IHB  WAR  IN  THB  PBNnrSULA, 

And  In  tbo 

South  of  France,  from  1807  to  1814. 

By  Ma|oreoBoral  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napibe,  K  CB..  Go).  t7tb  RrglaMat,  eku,  etc 
*«*  Tbif  edition  to  a  roprint  of  the  retiaH  Bngllab  odf  iWin  rae^ntty  pabHabofi,  end  #«ni«tne  all  tbo  ai 
|aletteniendattotte8nd**jBotlfloatory  piooee»wHh  FIPrV-FIVE  MAPS  ANt»  PLANS  OP  BATfLBa 

Wo  bora  alee  proparod,  fbr  tMa  edition,  a  Of>M PL BTB  INDBZ  to  tbowbolowo>k  (wantlug  la  aR  f 
ditbmO.  and  tbo  following  PORTRAIT**,  baaotlfntty  ongravad  on  etoel : 
iMAnSR  (tbe  aatbor).     1  NAPOLSON.     K  WBLLINQTON,     4  80ULT.     ft.  J08BPB  BONAPAR.X'  : 

X  &  BBBHSLD,  No.  S4  Beekman  St. 


'Xte  Pt^MT  study 


oTMinkindliMM.  ^ 


Ho.  808 
BBOADWAY, 

VBliir  YORK. 


fOWLEB&WEtlS 


PSOFEftUOHAL 

JBXAMIirATIOdfS 

Day  and  Kvenlng. 


NAMKS   AND   NUMBERS   OF   THE   OBaANS. 


.  AvATiTBMBM.— 8Mmllov«,ftMido««.«tCrMtlon,«lo. 

.  OoMJiWAi.  LoTK.— Unloo  fbr  m,  th«  ^Alrliut  Instinct 

.  Pabkmtal  Uoyb.— CKre  of  oA^Df ,  and  ftll  yoanir. 

.  PmjKNumir—tinrliilUy,  anion  sndellncInK  or  fHcnda. 

.  iMMABrrATivKiKaa.— LoworiHMiraandconntry.fnMi. 

.  OoHTiMOiTt.— A|>|illnitlon,flnlahlnK  ap.  oomncutiY*- 

L  TiTATiTBMBM.— CUnirlnf  to  llfc.  rcpallliiff  dlMaa*. 

,  OoMBATiTBMBML— IMwiM,  raMlotloa ,  forc*,  coanic*. 

,  fHHTBnanTMNiia*-.|bitMinln«tloB,Mv«rtty,liardB««. 
Au«»fTiTBHBaa.— A|i|«Klt«,  raltoli,  fcadlnjc*  grmA. 
40QOWiTiTBMBM.—rrujnUlt)r,Mvlac,lndaiitr7,  thrift. 
•■OBVrtVBiTBM.— 8«ir-onBtrol,  polloy,  tMt,  •rtlScB. 
CAimacBMBaa.— OiuirdwlDaH,  amtttf,  provhlon,  f—r. 
ArpaoBATiTBMBaa.~Lr»Te  of  ehanurt«r.  nnm*.  pnila*. 
8K<^BBTBSa.-«eirTMpect.dlffnl  y jMlf-rtlUneaJnOo- 
FiBH  N  BMk— 4K«M1it  jr  ,p*i  M  veriiuc«.d«cl4lnn.(|»ndenoe 
OBHBoiBimoiniNBfli.— SenM  nT  risbt,  Ja«tte«,  dnty.  •te, 
Hora.— Kspwutlon.  Miiielp*tlon,  tnuit  In  %h*  fntom. 


0rtBnrit*uTT. 


ItL  Tbwkbatioi 


rr.— lntnUI(>D,  pr«wleare,  prophecy,  fklth. 
)!•— Woraklp,  MionUloB  /tovetlmi  .dafcrasM. 


St.  OCi^.^riti!i47TrT|tvei«,-^lD^nnlt>,  iM«i«rf  itilt.    [loe*!. 

tl.    iD^i- TTT  —  rilift",    lOT»    of  t**i|(J,  f>cml:ttt ,  mtvi   Intftlff** 

B.  8i)      ^    -r.rtrp   of  thu  *F^«J,   v^i.  *ii>liM4,  ■** 

«.  !■  t\^^f  In^.  m  Irti  I'  *U  *  FlftHtC  til  e.  f  In  Aittl*. 

14.  In  I  T.-^)tjk«<r1r«P<oi»,  ilnhit  t"  •fc  *«■»  hnoW. 

St.  FtHM-lI'llli^rj  flf  *lUlf>f  l0f*l,  |»?f«»M»^  ilP'i  U'lTl||». 
Ml  Snk'  — HfPV-UTftlDBlH  i-T  ,»4rilJty,  Htiitiiri?*,  rIC  ,*K  ffft. 
tl.    Wri'HHT.— OntfT,,]  .4  H  {lilHiu,  t^ldHrlLtt,  bHrltlif ,  flA. 

M.  C*!"^*  —  f-H^-driinieBiT  ttiJ  ki*pt>*"i<a*«.t1rh1^>ikw.plB. 
S9.  Ot  I  <  fciL  -  iM  keJ,  a  rt  t-rfv ,  t:»\  "je  Uj  r  df* ,  k»i  il  wg  [  hi  In  n 

50.  04.4.EILr|i.ATMl*<^-ll*»   4^>iH1iniAl'^.rP«'k411irnjt^    In  I^IhiiW. 

51.  tjO%:  Hr  L  I'  rv ,  —  )]r|iir>r  r  i^f  If  liu.'<^ .  rx  Hi  L 1 1  m ,  fI^.  I  ■  ittL* .  * l& 
SS.  Rt  "  VTiM t ry T ■ — Mnrnkr^'j  nT  f*rl".  »?ni[*.  Itl^Un^j,  J»« 
SS.  Tti^ii  — Itlllri^  tf^<^,  liini^KfiUr,  (!«■«',  lidwtrhhr,  iio. 

54.  Tl'^ii — ^IxHB  JiT  run*!? ,  'InclptK  »nit  iHA^^lut  bjr  *»r- 

55.  Li  ^ <J U t li ».  — jefywiM*^*^  1<y  wiiniA.iiMv.Eiiiifd.il-Jphl'^fleii 

tS.  Ci^i  4ilTi  ^/^p«4l4ff,  ihlhtElnt.  rBMAintnir,  a-lKE^IIiiif. 
S7.  Ofri*r*sr*im.— AnalT"!*.  lurprHo*.  (Il^f  Hm1pmllf>-ti.f  1* 
01  Hr  M  *,  >  H  i^Ti'ni:.  —  r*»  c*pilrtn  <rf  rtmrw  l«r  .nviTl  * v^*ta^ 


PmnroMoiOAL  ExAvnrAnom  ahd  Adtiob,  wHh  Gharto  and  Written  DiMriptiooi  of  Ohano* 
I  l0r,  wbeu  destred,  by  Fowlkb  amd  Wbllb,  Na  SOS  Broftdvay,  New  York. 

We  poUlth  tht  folknrliic  Pomtlab  and  Sommno  Jovbhau: 

THE   AMERICAN    PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL..- 

'  ▲  Sapnaltory  of  8«*ienoo,  LUemture,  and  General  tiiteltlpnee,  dernted  to  PhriMiolocy,  Edaratkio, 
I  MrrhAntam.  Ari*Jift*H;tare.  and  to  mil  those  Pmgrcealve  MeasarM  whicb  are  ealcalNted  tn  ReforiB, 
lQev«t«>.  and  Improve  MHnkind.    lUostnited  with  nnmcmns  portrafta  and  othiT  eniravlngap    ▲ 
beratimi  Qaartn,  BulUble  for  binding.    Pablitbed  monthly  at  One  Dollar  a  Tear  fn  advance. 

THE   WATKR-CURE  JOURNAL -Demoted  to  HydmpathMtoPhlJnt. 
,  ophy  and  Prantlre :  to  Phytioloey  mnu  Anatr>my.  with  llliifltrntiTe  enflrmrlnet ;  to  DIetetiet,  Bxeretse, 
Clotnlnfc,  Ocenpationi,  Amuaementa,  and  thoM  Lawa  wblob  govern  Life  and  Health.    |1  a  Tear. 

LIFEJl  ILLUSTRATED:  A  Joomal  of  Entertainment,  ImprovemenL  and 
Pmnieet.  To  ilinitrate  Life  in  all  iti  (nrma  and  Mspects,  to  dUciiM  the  leading  Ideas  of  the  day,  to 
raeord  all  sicna  of  Prngreas.  U*  advocate  the  Political  and  Industrial  Rights  of  all  elaaaei|  to  point 
oal  all  legUimato  meana  of  Economy  and  Profit,  and  to  encoorage  a  ipirit  of 

Hope*    Activity^    Self-Rellanee«   and    Blanllneaa 
BmooflT  fbe  People,  are  tome  of  the  objerts  aimed  at  *.n  ;ni«  fonmal ;  and  possceslng  mperlor  AietH- 
ttee  fbr  doing  lo,  we  shall  rest  satisfied  with  nothiiif  short  or  makinc  Lira  iLLUsraATiD  one  of  the 
Ttrr  beat  fkmlly  newcpspers  In  the  wnrlu.    Published  weekly  at  Two  Dollars  a  year. 
*     Jros  TnuM  Douj^sa,  a  eopy  of  each  of  these  three  Jonmals  will  be  sent  a  year  to  one  addroti. 

Please  addrcM  FOWUBR  ABm  WBIJ«8,  808  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


A.   NEW   EDITION 

KHieEEBBOellSB  liLLBBT, 

Qt  on  vutirpn>  Bvo  Tos  coirPRiuK<3  ob^ioikaj.  liteeaxt  p^Ptsa  it  tHi  iram  navi 

FORTY-EIGHT  PORTRAITB  OS  8TE£L 


▲  OOMFLQCBHTiJlT  TSlBtJTB  TO  LOlTia  GATLOKD  OLAAE,  ESQ^   FOB    TWESTT-IOOE  TIUI 


A  SscoiTD  Et^moir  of  this  ipl&ndLd  and  popular  Tolume  ii  now  retdf,  ^  ^m^k^ 
been  welcomed  by  the  public,  aod  the  Dumerous  Qiends  of  tJie  reteiiit  edllof  of  tho  InaB- 
B0OKK%  ^xtrM%&  from  h  few  or  tho  tnBnj  Dotices  whicli  tiie  work  baa  rwoif«<l  *fv  I 
aimez&d: 


•etn?  of  thd  oldeit  iknd  moat  illtiitiioiu  writerft  In  AiT>trkA^,  with  &  noble  tirrKT,b*cl(l«fe,of  jstK-b  u1  »^m.  *-<^ 
calturc,  who*  if  oerhtpi  lf:ii9  koawa  to  FaiDe.  Sive  fet  Entljprtd  worthy  Mteran  hoijn»ri  Sn  both  (irniJ4jt.in«i,  (>• 
«ijimplt£»  wilJ  Bhow  tljc  che>k«  mitcriiilA  «hkti  Jiare  been  fDip],oynl  lr>  th«  comiw^tii'ti  »f  ibi  vt>tuflt«    •*"""** 


lATi^'Che  beloved  ftti.l  itloriirms  pulriirt^h  of  uuf  nuilvi;  klteraiure— cohtrlbdteia  delljiAithil  ]pi|«r.  nUliiiB* 


fTO^^?*"*  5JHL  ,"^111  SJ  »/^  rewtl  n  I  Ta  ft?i  inc  jo  t  e  rtstJ  n  K  fens  i  1 1  i^f  ti?5»  tff  the  *«f *  f^™«^  t!l'*^  &?*  '*S£S2f*' 


OriirUiml  tiLiv^Urijii  oq  rreiic>i  drurcfttlc  p^lry.    Tli(*  wnii  written  in  IfiSl,  kod  wUI  fiifnl»b  «  i 
the  ftuthi^r^  pjtiinltfat  d^ja    (o  the  |]Q4l  pf  his  nnlEnlrerB  wl»o  ito  fondlj^  trfwsar*  er^Tf  priMiJ^'t^' 
I^Ftt.    A  p[j4Mn,  t-^htd  '  Tfi£  iynmn-^LpVi^rt^  by  UAtj^^T,  Ei  tUe  chRrficttrlitk  rifleriiijl  u'  qd^  ^ 
*  Tft*-  EfHff^rof^*  £int'»  AVj^'b*  LoMo^Bictw  i '  ftUwjiccKX'by  Lowku.  ;  "A  Poetkal  EfiUiJ       :       ^    v    . 
bjf  Hal4.ci^«:  *A  Viaiofiof  th<s  Hotii&loiilfl,  bj  MoLiiBa;  'ym  Ortinripg  Otif.'  bj  tUia:  '  7  ■  >    ''-        r 
I*RitKTic«  5  'On  lnJt^  r^iift,'  hj  Epffii)  SjiitorKT;  *lH'^xfi,'  hy  Or.  DmuTrK,  art  Sn  th*  hiiM^i^  '^vi 
Iv*  wrJEcfS-    N.   !'.  Wt[.LSii>  i]h!<:t4>iiil  tif  rhym*t9,  giTt?ii  ji  klinJ  hetfttii  Htid  chf?ery  leittr  frtm  Ml  i- 
IdrcwUdj  And  TuOKtucAiaM  h^a  &  fine  cirlthc^i  csuj  cm  tdojuod  Ktaa.    Aiddur  mhfsr  eutcbrK 
ftim«  Ift  of  mor?  recent  dale,  we  obi^rve  the  nfim«t^  of  Mftciielu  BoubL,  Eimkall^  ^aut,  ^nt^-^ 
Oqii^Vh  FiBJ»t  (?.  W.  Cp»tis.  &hd  frmt>iJAitD.    Biu  apKce  would  Tali  un  lo  i^nutqeriitt'  pJlUtf^ 
nd^leuered  OAUlPjfne,  which  pre*45nia  «  cuthoui  kliuitrRtloPoF  tJ]te9lH:n»]^hEluy  mhlch  tlifldU' 
KWKSJI  hu  embodi^}  in  the  looj;  ii^rl^A  of   tun  A^oanl  vafuiDEn^     The  4Ltrfi.r!i|venefi  ii^f  tT<f  Vm 
hftnc<4  hjr  the  number  mnd  varietjrV^t^sartrititA  vith  which  li  li  embelliflhei!,  rormiiiit    r.:     .x[>  '  ' 
rlc^n  ftucfi'^r^.    Thttc  ftre  enjtrmred  on  bhhL  in  lUt  htat  tis^t:'  ol  ejtecuUoEi.  irOtl,  in  n 
lojp  by  Ee.uoTami  oihiretolfivaiMtijuta    Sinifi  k  vjiHed  Atid  ad&lrsblv  cplifetioji       ^     ■     ■ 
puftkm  ''if  the  ifK'Oivnufilt^it  intvrtaieir),  we  pr^^iiunie  hn*  nev^sr  hcfore  b«9a  prcMrftti^-^   t^^  ^1"    pu^ 
^r?p]ir)|[loni  oT  Lhe   work  wad  intruitted  [o  the  c>iart;e  c«f  Dr.  JoBV  W.  Fiu Helper  Ovtm^ni  F.  ^ktk)i- 
VQLu,   KicEJjtKb  H.  KtKBALL,  and  Uev.  FnEiiiKKir!s  W.^bkltok.  who,  UiBtmdl^H  (o  m*\d,  htvct^u 
f>r  their  «enrroa.9  dutki  iQ  a  taaniior  wbkeb  L«kt«»  do  rooca  Tpr  eommtDtv  «xe«pt  thki  of  4  cpMii  " 

tAT.*'—fl<trJi^r')tMiT'ffflM*f%f., 

''It  19  utivurpiLAivcci  h;  unj  thlaj;  thnt  hsu  crffr  been  LafDCd  from  tlie  AroeiicMt  ^mi.    Wfo^L 
erteaded  jihIck  prupfvrlioDAbe  bgtb  to  iti  rsr^ted  Di^riuu  Acid  to  tbe^  gprnraepUabltf  o^iif^t  to  WKi^t 

^Tl^n ."*  —  Snuhm  AtlttA-  ,  ^   , , 

"^AiJLv  K  apJendld  \ro!i]a)«;  admlrfi-bLf  priT^lcd,  riehly  booixd.  poblj  IllojirikU^*  auod  ei^taMtit  «0ie  ^'■ 
Hon  a  froiB  aoitie  f>r  the  onoat  eiuinent  wrJttra  who  hjtve  reflected  liuter  u|ioj3  thv  Aitifr4*tM  ^•'tjt  A*' 

raproAClied  rqr  dlence^condudinif  it  bj  »  *PVn^it:ai  ^id^tU  to  Lmti*  i/fiviftrd  fSrirJr,  £mf.'  wkyK*Nwi  ' 
lyra,  thDOffh  Inojt  mule,  lian  doI  lost  tta  |Hiwer.  The  lort^-e^iitlit  p<irtraiti!i  are  tiueW  cnjCrHtcd.  unJ  «i«rfeT^ 
m«u«i:    TTiii*  Oatlery  of  A  merkftn  oiithon  should  flpd  fc  ^napicuom  p>ftce  tF*  Ihc  UlM-urj  i^f  prrtf  A«r^»^  » ' , 
fiDoUi^h  piirr|nti*m  nn»?  reflfiemefit  of  t*i(jp  tt-  ta'kt  prirt*"  to  Une  nitioD>  liter*tiire."— jV.   I .  /4>wwip»'**t  j^'''' 

*^  Jt  rc4iLlmi  In  ht^nqtv  oi jeettinH  up  Ami  In  tnc  t^jioelletice  of  I(a  vooteniA,  nlJ  the  hihv  wrmalkV  u'J'M^''^"  - 
have  becft  rormed  of   ft.    The  nume  of  WAt^nhNdtTf*  lAt^iKQ  hca^A  tbe  btl  of  ihe  coDUiii''Ut0r%  <iu>aiA|[f'    ' 
of  blra.  the  cfilleciioci  of  nftiirly  flUy  superbly  e jiecyted  portrKlti  of  th?  Knickerbork'     cantrilintoi**    Tfi- 
piece  IB  an  admirable  hi^A^d  nf  our  friifnil.  fj^vTA  iiATUittn  Clji,rk,  the  ettjior  of  Old  *  K?       ,'  ^n*]  wn  t*iw  »*' 
04  what  the  prfiju^^etl  '  Knif't^r^trx^k^r  tl^Mtiirffe,' Uie  jrptendel  rcsuli  of  ihli  pgikHcnUfk'      «ii*t»e     All  ***•'. 
from  the  (Mfa»  ■►f  the  drat  writerd  in  the  Und^  h-om  the  North  and  Suuth,  tlje  Eaat  liDij  vV**it,  atk)  t™*^      ' 
their  C'niU-Sbutlonji  in  the  reiost  'peMldnff  manner.   The  inliipntthlji  brx<k  to  the  AtciericaP  fe*d»r  U  Wftofl  c*^:  * 
Tbe  p^'ic*  d'emJirv.ted  tnrH  in  inflTiitely  iietow  Ilh  wnnh*"— A>to-f^W^'»Ji  /\4'4fi^icifl€.  ._^.^  „ 

"Tifs  mo»i  NhHIunt  Amtrir^n  bin»k  of  the  ^ft*son.  It  ^bundiiniJ^  jumIQi-a  th?  hj^li  * Ifp*****'^"' "^t  ^!?,f?jrM 
welt  111  ItA  mecbAnlcal  Htjp^nraneis^  iti  Mmlrahle  portraita^and  iLa  hieh  Uterary  m^r|ii>,  (Cvcrj  ^(^ViUwf  »J*J^ 
erhoclicr*  Ws  ti\y\f>t*  or  W^  contributrirtk  nhoulrf  hare  aeopy  rtf  the  '  A  n^JaWncK^^fT  OuU^ry*  Nft  ttitiii^  H^ril 
o^tJiri^  wjut  H^qr  ^ktbUahed  ta  thU  couatrr  DiioUlulAir  uii  CQiul  T&rlel^  of  ■terJfut  oriv>tiA)  llttii»lair»^*  •■  ■^^ 

^WvfQiihc  no  hti4]tatl<ti>  tn  pwoanclnff  It  not  onlf  one  ^f  the  bendaoiu^it  tnd  nn 
Itarsry  t«st}nK>riia]»,  hut  t\T\*}  q\  iiiff  mn^i  uttritctife  nnd  valuable  Tolunitaever  Jmiwd 
Booh  aantfier  prirtmU  frniipry  of  onr  IJiernr;   notatiiMtjr^  or  «o  peculiar  and  flfie  a  oAlteetKifl 
Ifiental  auti>jCrMvhy»  dr^i  not  exist  AUd  (irobably  wi|i  ddLi  ftporl  from  tUli  voianK,  to  vlir  (l4V 

Tdin  r»«:aiitifiii  voluufe  li  eredllable  atlke  to  tho  wKrm-hear^^d  cct^lrllraton  totti  pw»>  ^v>^  ^^^^jSfi^ml 
hu  prfrienJfd  H  In  ftfirh  ita  eleiunt  fonn  to  the  pabiic-    Tlie  d^algn  wjie  tc  f^miflii  h  h«jfc,  '^**.^*''T?f;J^' 
■houi4i  het»pp1ted  to  the  purik^hiLPt?  of  a  puttnRe  ^i>  the   Hnd<iuD  for  Mr.  Lf^fEi  O^fLOtD  C%-iii>^i^  ^"* 'T^*'  ' 
editor  of  the  Kokkerhrncki^r  M^)r?LEinc»  ft  perlrKlfcaT  which  hftji  t>een  dL|.tlrj|0il!9heiJ  Pot  iht  (jfc^'imctj''^ '■ 
*nd  hd*  llvert  !  h  rouj(h  nearly  a  ou^rier  or  a  cenfu  rv     There  *r*  oter  utitj  i. apitHhutlona  tn  poatrf  *iw  '  ' 
the  *Wi'  'if  the  wHtrra  nf  the  Uniied  BijUi:*.  and  Mir-tj-elicht  cofTavlngs  of  the  aiithori*  J(iwli*MHwr*n'^.'    . 
noTo^  \%-r\nti  Bhtast,  Rallkci,  WtLLia,  W,  H,  ^Kw»ab,  G*  D,  PiKmnofk  LoflOfBJjtiw^  £toiJiJi>.  TocftUa**  ■*''' 
Ti  rinn.  Rfw  i^^  i!ftK?(T.  Te  ^f  imtku'  'Ui.'^—B*»*fJ>n  CmiH^ir^  .  _,»,  . 

"Ti}i)>ibca.uUrt]i  and   auK^ianiial 'TL^Umuntft I, '  profusely  ^nd  zi^bW  {UnstfaieiS.  gqibt'diwt  *  ^L^'NS^JITfc-— . 

JItb  their  iKfrtrilt*.  which  exhai^ta  almost  Oie  satire  ctstiatelJitiob  of  llTipj  Ataeriwd  »atlnim*— ««••  ""^ 

TuKti  <iro  but  A  firw  of  the  tiuinerodB  noikee  of  **THt  KificKHSficicB^  O^llxit/'  «ftL«lt  b'^* 
vTVr  ^uontr  or  th«  Ubioa.    Tbe  verdict  of  tbe  prviv  every  wbere^  and  of  lb*  pttblSe  ii  wtfttr  ^  l^*^  ' 


f  u^a^— 'Elvguitly  botin4  la  cinVb^  glH  eds«, 
Motfic^;o  Arnhfl 
Tu/ker  SioTocc*, 


Tu/ker  Si  oTocc*.  eitni  .*-*-*-        1* 
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KMCKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE, 

EDITED    BY  LOUIS  QAYLORD  CLARK. 


Tni  number  for  January,  1856,  begins  the  Forty-Seventh  Volume  of  the  Knickek 

BOOKER  MaOAJEZKS. 

SJDce  the  price  of  sabecription  has  been  reduced  from  Fnns  to  Thkeb  Dollars  a  year> 
the  cirx.iiiation  of  the  Kkickerbooker  has  been  increased  nearly  four  to  one.  In  many 
plac«  ten  are  sold  where  there  was  but  que  before,  and  through  the  year  it  has  been 
iteadily  increasing.  It  is  now  offered  as  cheap  as  any  of  the  Magazines,  all  things  con- 
sidered. Instead  of  making  new  and  prodigious  promises,  we  submit  a  few  extracts 
from  ndt!ce9  of  late  numbers,  which  we  might  extend  to  a  number  of  pages. 

'  Those  auBlliAi  with  th«  Editor's  monthly «  Goasipwiib  bis  readert.  Hare  doubtiMS,  witb  oimelTM,  admired  the 
T>n?i>ai&]  tovxc6  of  lu  plesant  wit  and  joyonsnesa.  In  tbl0  number  *TLeGoe9ip*  holds  on  Ufi  way  like  t<vme  fair 
nTQlri  fltBdag  and  dancing  in  the  sunotalne  of  a  May  morning.  We  oEed  to  wonder  how  Mr.  Clabs  held  out,  ex- 
p^tUns  b«  mnM  certainly  *Bnow  brown* in  the  coming  number:  but  tbi*  number  Kivea  no  aiffn  of  exbai^ation. — JVo- 

'Plraaat,  fanlnl,  d^Ugbtfnl » Old  Kmos.P  Thy  name  Is  a  sngfreetlon  of  all  things  delectable;  teo  sight  of  tby 
m-Hlti'i,  fresh  eom,  a  balm  to  spiritual  sore  eyes  \  a  glance  within  thee,  best  antidote  fo»  the  blues.  Thou  hast  given 
{<  It (odly  humor, lo  plqnant  dulin^atioii,  and  to  stde-opHiting  l\in, a  'local  habitation/ without  which  they  might  go 
w&n(i»>riDg  over  tb«  domain  of  letters,  calling  now  and  then  where  a  (Hendly  door  opened  to  them  bnirefnaing  to  be 
ecQfortwl  Ibrtbe  lossof  Ihoir  old  dear  home?— Omrter,  Burlimjrton  Vt, 

'Tbf  gnsat  asm  evinced  in  the  seleotiou  of  articles  that  adorn  its  pages,  la  a  sufflofent  guaranty  that  nocontrllmtlon 
Eieciii  Lhft  ey«  of  the  reader  hut  thos«  which  are  known  to  be  worthy  of  his  perusal.  When  storms  and  wild  tempests 
vr  9vt^Qgo>ef  cmr  htll-eide  Tillage  in  lb4«se  diill  winter  hours*  and  all  is  d tear  and  desolate  without,  we  ask  for  no 
Q-  rr  a<Te«iri»ie  companion  than  the  '  En loxsaanca  br  ;*  for  while  Its  contents  impsrt  Taluable  information,  Its  sallies 
.;«oa*ime  wii  are  a  sovereign  tpedfle  for  aU  flu  of  the  blues  or  attacks  of  the  horrors,  and  time  passes  merrUy  on.*— 

»v'^^!  ^"tOKBMocKKft  has  been  and  wlU  be  a  fact  of  Its  own ;  a  genuine  llring  thing,  all  the  more  deslrsbleuow 
t^»i  uio  new  orop  of  magaiines,  fiUed  with  articlea  pirated  from  English  authors,  makes  fresh  home  creations  more 
ccaypicuouf  and  welcome.*— JVew-  York  ChrUtiam,  /iif aiVsr . 

'No  006  fv«r  roee  IVmn  the  perusal  of  the  KnicKnaaooxan  a  disappointed  reader.  Whatever  may  have  been  bla 
uuc)pftU*joa,  tbey  have  always  been  rewarded.  When  he  took  up  a  new  nunjb<>r,  be  felt  sure  of  a  literary  treat; 
-  «M  00  mere  showy  repaat  he  waa  Invited  to.  Did  he  seek  the  grave  or  didnctic  csssy,  the  touching  story,  poetie 
Y  :n<,  Of  the  homoroos  tale,  he  was  always  sure  of  finding  the  object  of  bis  seay«h.  And  then,  besides,  there  was  the 
'<''j»s2p'or  Old  *  KsitcK^,'  always  looked  to  with  eagerness,  never  put  down  except  with  regret  that  there  were  not 
ttur?  pages  of  inimlUble  rsndura  sketches— the  iTaieA-nacks  of  that  repast.'- Courier,  JV^i^ *«,  Mintl 

TiiK  K^rrcKKllBOt*KER.  New. York  :  Ssmuel  Hoostcn.  This  best,  decidedly  best,  of  the  Americsn  msgszlnea 
It  His  to  kavaimprtfved  in  appettranoeand  In  the  qnaiiiy  of  its  literary  matter— always  good— even  upon  itf  reouotton 
^  pr>ce.  It  is  a  luxury  of  which  no  man  who  has  three  dollars  tospar^— and  who  that  has  a  teste  tor  good  re^diIlg 
tu  uut—ibottiil  deprive  hioisell,  to  sit  down  In  a  retlrt^  comer,  when  the  mind  has  been  wearied  with  the  perplcxi- 
"•a  of  i^ery  day  porsuiis,  and  pore  over  the  well^nored  pag^a  of  *•  Old  Knick."  We  even  now  n-ad  the  old  volnmea 
«>•  his  «urk,  of  a  docea  yeara  ago,  with  more  real  pleaaure  than  half  the  new  publications  of  the  day.  Each  number 
vu  "bear  Uie  wesjr  and  tear  of  half  a  dozen  readings,*'  and  then  the  volume  be  ^*  worthy  of  good  binding  and  a 
jM'.P  on  thesbfivea^"  and  thai  Is  what  can  be  truly  said  of  but  few  of  the  majTHalncs  of  the  present  day. 

rt,e  r^Miientt  of  ios  Kniciierbocker  are  so  vaned,  that  almost  every  one  will  find  something  in  its  pj'ges  to  please 
fc  n— 10  taatrwct  and  amuse.  The  articlea  are  marked  by  the  bighe»t  order  of  meiil,  and  in  a  long  ^erica  of  years  we 
•«>(^  fudiid  noihing  in  this  work  to  which  the  most  fastidious  could  object.  It  is  a  work  which  should  be  on  the 
cr.{r»  ui>ie  of  every  fsmily.— JTnojnni/*  Txmt: 

R«v.  P.  W.  Sbkltoh,  Author  of  Letters  from  Up  the  River,  etc,  will  be  s  regular  contributor. 

Tbt  be«t  tslani  in  the  eountry  will  be  enlisted,  and  no  expense  or  effort  spared,  to  make  the 
RricvKuocxEE  more  than  aver  deserving  of  the  firat  position  among  our  original  American  Mag- 
ic Dei. 

TCRM3i — Tltree  Dollars  a  year,  strictly  in  advance — there  will  be  no  deviation  from  this  con- 
-itoo;  Twoeopies  for  $5  00;  Five  copies,  and  upwards,  $2  00  each.  Booksellers  and  Post- 
:iincrs  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents.  Those  who  will  undertake  to  procure  subscribers  will 
.v-jve  favorable  terms.    Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application,  poet-paid. 

I^DUCEME^r^8  for  clubbing.— The  KNiOKBBBorKKB  and  Harper's,  PutL^mV,  Graham's  op 
O^-^iriy's  Lady's  Book  will  beisent  one  year  for  nvx  dollars;  the  KwiciLiiiRBOcuBR  and  Home^  Jour- 
^tu,  ft>r  fouB  dollars  a  year. 

KKSTAO& — ^Xwoeenta  p«r  number,  prepaid  at  the  office  where  the  work  is  delivered,  quarterly 
^  sdvanosu 

Ail  remzUaaMi  aiiA  all  lraiin«i  eommuiioations  must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to 

SAIUUEL  HUESTON, 

848  Broat&war.  IVew-TorlL* 


lAokm^r-Olass  Wareroom*  -  Art  Eepositery  and  GfOlory. 
WILLIAJIS,  8TE\^NS,  WILLIAAIS  &  00^ 

WORKS    OF    -A.RT. 


i-V*irt 
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CEORCE  T-  GREEN'S   SHIRTS, 

1  Astor  Bonse,  NeW'Tork. 
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'  l-l*tt, 


FREDERICK    PARKER, 

S9  and  as  (^UR.KHILL,   BOHTO.^, 

KOOl  1110  rUn-SELLER,  rnii 
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NEW'YOHK: 

.     i.  a  K  D  o  N : 


£lXXT}£S,} 


A.  PERFUMED  BREATBC. 

Vth^t  lady  or  gentleiii&n  would  remain  under  the  curso  of  a  disagr^scAble  brefttb,  when  by 
jmn^  the  ^*  B^lm  or  x  TiiuDBAtrD  Floweu:^''  «fi  a  deDti/Hce  would  not  ouly  render  it  sweet,  bat 
leavy  tha  t<?eUi  white  aaalabaBtor  7  Mauj  persona  do  not  know  tUeir  breath  ifi  bad^  and  the  sub- 
ject ii  bo  doHoAte  their  frioade  wQl  nsver  mctitioii  LU  Fonr  a  iringle  dfO{»  of  the  **  Bahn"  on  jour 
tooth-bruah,  and  wnah  the  icotl)  algbt  aad  monuQg.    A  t^f^ti0nt  bottle  will  last  a  year. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  CJOMPLEXION 

Hay  easily  be  a^uired  by  uslag  tlio  '*  Balm  oi^  a  TEorsJtsn  Ft,oirEfia'^  It  will  remore  tan, 
piiQple^  and  frectlija  &tnD  the  Bkin,  leariDg  it  of  a  loR  and  roseate  hu<^  Wet  a  towd,  pour  on 
two  or  tlurce  drap^,  aud  waeh  tbe  foc^  nigjjt  and  morning. 

SHAVING  MADE   EASY. 

Wet  jout  «hiivii]g-brusb  in  eitiier  wnrm  or  cold  w;rt^r,  jjoiir  on  two  or  three  drops  of  the 
■^Balm  of  i  Thoubakt*  FunTKita;"  rub  the  beard  well  and  ti  wiU  make  m  beautiful  soft  lather, 
much  fiicilitatmg  the  operaliori  of  Bbaviug*     Frice^  only  Fifty  C«i)t^ 

W,  P,  PEraiDGE  *  Co,,  FrankHn  Square,  New-York. 
For  sal©  by  aU  dntggiat?.  3t 

FOB  BOSTOir,  YIA  NEWFOST  AND  FALL  BlVm 

Br  thi>  ej\eud\6  ntKl  ivpedor  ac^viUfrt  MinROPaLltS  EMPtP.K  STATE,  uDd  BAT  STATE,  of  grcct 
rtfonKit^  (md  !i)M!:>«d— pnrti Ciller t)f  adaptv^  ro  itio  MTjntioaAf  Loe»£  fi^aiiii  j^^jx]— ttiruitngiaoonneccioB  with  tlie 
F«U  BlTfcf  «ni  Old  Ctilonj  Rallfuvl  i  &  Jlaiine*  of  nlj^bfM  mtii*  lo  BoiUin  onJj^ 

LcflTit  Pict  :N(>.  3>  N.  R.,  naAr  tli0  HmlfiT,,, 

Tlier  ^ipaiiier  KAV  STATE,  CBpiolD  Jflvetli  na  Ma1ldAr^  Wi^nEiCH^*,  ftod  FT[di]m»  at  5  o'dock  PJL,toaeb- 
l^g  ai  Nf5W|K>fi  oach  w«v. 

The  Srouiief  METROPOtlS,  Cipcslii  BrowD^  ^  Ti}t!«d4|*,  ThOfid*}'*^  iud  fiaturdtyf^  at  5  o'clock  PJL, 

Th&iH)  ISLc»ni^r«  are  0ttvd  «rith  f  omiticiflJouft  Atil<i-FrHmiii|  tnd  «TfTj  BrmfiffoineiK  far  the  MMmrltT  md  coot' 
ror^^^f  tbe  jtBeuBnccri,  wlio  4r&  yfTbril^dt  *jy  ti*i«  rwit«i|  a  taij^Ht'i  retl  un  Imardt  Q^^d,  nn  srrivnl  at  Fidl  Bi^cr. 
pjruc^i'<^d  jier  sieitrptkunt  tfaln,  ri'sicliitii?  Upi^Kiin  rnriy  »ti  thn  rtt/lDwiiit  iiiammg;  cr  may  remain  on  board,  aad 
InkiQ  Die  ftTCflHi mod uti 4^11  tfalb  at  tj>.;^'  AhJt^.^  a.^*)  rvuf^  lloiViU  strnm  B34  A.t^U 

A  bBfC^ajre-Ri»iit^r  U  attftcJii^  lo  «ucb  SUariHif,  wrU&  jE*frHic«  tjiit  ikkettlbo  dist^B^e,  and  aecompanici  tka 
CftDifi  to  lin  d^BtiDAtioD. 

A  SI  saltier  runt  In  ronn^pMon  wltli  thL«  Ittie  hfttwerb  FaJI  l?lTTr  tnrf  fforldeAce.  ilniijr,  except  Sundayk 

Prettflit  t4  GoBLDn  ^  rr»rwtrdo*t  ibraq^b  wKlt  fftal  iSt«|faicUt  ti}  an  GipfAH  Ftfi^ifljt  Train,  etc,  ete. 

For  FrcigbE  or  Paawttfc  nppi}'  up  boiLni,  or  at  cwv  ott<ea  pn  fiv  Hit.  St  llortb  Hi v^jr,  where  stAie-rootat  aB& 
bdrUis  may  lie  eooareiL  Hcrt^an^ff  uu  rotimi'  wiU  he  nf  icdeit  as  aeetircd  £«  Atiy  flppljaatit  until  the  ■•«?>•  ataal 
hATtt  toen  paid  Tor^     Fur  fiuilm  LDfDrni&iloQ  frnol  j  to 

Wtl.l.IAJn   «fVR1l£!f*  AMvnU  TO  aitd  Tl  ITest  8tr««t« 

CHILSON'S  NEW  CONTFURNACE. 

GABDNKH   CHILSON   hut 
J  (lit  «uinpl<^t»  d  and  (^iktented  iti 

hia  rtow  InvenlEun  -^Thii 
*"  C  ON  E  "  FLI  It  KT  A  CE  —  an  A 
hmkn  tba  eipudal  sUention  lA 
lt)i:iw  about  tirecdpg  t^f  c*^- 
iiiuitolllng  buLidin£i»  m  Wtll  aj 
tti£jiJiirH  in  Hot  Air,  I3lc««,  « 
Uat  Water  Piima^a,  and  tik 
liklt'rcetcd  In  Si  earn  Faw^filO 
vursfany  eitimiDti  thit  tarea* 
tiDti^  wblcHi  Dutjrivly  chati^g^g 
i^«  priAcivlo  &Dd  charaui^  of 
Hot  Air  FuTii&e4!»,  dtv^lapins 

and  DbtlaLlfLg  alJ  rtirmer  ob- 
jflcUons  to  UteiT  a^in  The 
practical  oparaiion  of  a  lautu- 
b»r  at  MietS)  FumacMf  cxectod 
during  tiie  p«ai  wlnterit  pvlutB 
atU  a  iiA>v  dfae{]Y«ry  in  eciaooa. 
by  whieb  tbe  niAat  wcmderfitl, 
eccrnaoij  in  fbel  baa  bstn  kI* 
tanned  ttad  Elaarijr  dernpn^ 
airatpii  thi4  ibi?  wuite  htai  load. 
Imm  ^tiimnvyii  li  enough 
warm  ■very  dweTHtis  in  ift« 
cUy*      "r   "^■"    : '". 

Also,  Crxl8oh*b  trio  (PORTABLE)  F17RNACB3,  fhr  eurpaaslAg  any  other  PorUble  Pomaoe  knowu.'"'^ 
COOKING  RANGES,  MANTLES,  GRATES,  REGISTERS,  VENTILATORS,  as  uaiiaL 

99  and  101  BI.ACEBTONE  STREET,  BOSTON. 

CHUSON,   GOULD  &   CO. 

12^  Partionlar  attentton  given^to  warming  and  TentUatlng  pnbllo  or  private  baUdlngs,  and  arcmsiiic: 

flnnlrinff  AnnaratUB.  In  mxiw  nert  of  the  eonntrr. 


beat  fonnerlyloet  ia 
nzrm  tUe  hoaee. 

Tbia  eat  repreeeaU  thla  ia- 
ranliau  aa  a  FURNAGS  Air 
Wenninfran  cta0er>a  or  Bidldh 
lA^a  wlih  nOT  AIR;  trat  the 
narufi  firinriple  is  beUuc  miopted 
^tUIj  remark&ble  euceeee  Ibr 
^icHim  and  Hot  Water  Heat- 
La^  Apparatoe  ;  also,  for 
Sti^am  Power  and  all  other 
Ddtrui  porposea  (or  genentin^ 
belt. 

This  discovery  —  simple  ta 
Itfrir—  is  the  daily  wonder  of 
ihtmp^  who  witnees  Its  reanlia  ; 
and  It  becomea  a  matter  of  nnr' 
Pt1«4j  lUat  a  plan,  at  once  ao 
eitujile  and  practical  in  its 
«]»pcfAtioD9,  should,  tJhaa  &r, 
hufvf  entirety  escaped  the 
aoTicfl  of  adentifle  men.  We 
tiiijiuve  tliat  no  one  wbo 
inrejitlgatea  this  priikcipte, 
wtU  tte  liable  to  osq  n. 
rai-noea  c<Hi8tnioted  on  any 
(itiitir. 
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NUXBXX  TKir. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  removal  of  James  and  his  broken  leg  from  the 
residence  of  General  Oliover  to  that  of  Nathan,  there  was  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  ride  on  horse-back  by  the  same  young  persons  who  were  out 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  avowed  object  was  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  your  mother  and  to  £llas-land.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  my  fault, 
if,  having  eyes  to  see,  I  guess  at  moliyes  for  myself  somewhat  inde- 
pendently of  avowals. 

It  was  picturesque  and  pleasant  to  see  the  young  folks  dodging  among 
the  walks  and  shrubbery,  calling  each  other  to  admire  particular  parts 
pf  the  general  arrangements,  and  bandying  nosegays.  Pleasant  was  it, 
also,  to  behold  the  movements  of  the  caipulcade,  the  spirited  animals, 
the  costume  of  the  riders,  the  caparison  of  steeds,  all  contrived  for  efiect, 
with  colors  and  decorations  too  decisive  to  express  any  thing  but  the 
courage  and  ardor  of  young  persons  not  yet  chastened  by  hopes  decayed. 
Pleasant  was  it,  indeed,  to  hear  the  silvery  ring  of  voices  mingled  with 
the  voice  of  birds ;  and  not  least  pleasant  was  it  to  observe  the  flow  oi 
sentiment,  the  involvement  in  blooms  and  fragrance,  of  Mr.  Phil  Fire- 
Proof,  who  has  been  young  and  fresh  any  time  these  ten  years.  His 
manners  and  appearance  were  in  excellent  contrast  with  those  of  Uncas 
Heminway.  Phil  knew  the  names  of  a  great  many  shrubs  and 
flowers,  good  long,  botanical  names,  and  freely  used  such  names  as  he 
knew  ;  sometimes,  that  is  to  say  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  his 
visit,  used  a  name  correctly.  He  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  venture 
on  the  construction  of  a  bouquet,  or  to  criticise  a  bouquet  composed  by 
any  other  ;  in  which  proceedings  it  w;as  more  apparent  than  he  sus- 
pected that  his  memory,  rather  than  any  other  faculty,  was  consulted  : 
feeling  of  the  beauty  of  flowers,  or  perception  of  dainty  associations  of 
qualities  among  them,  he  had  none.  Apt  and  ready  was  he,  also,  at 
poetieal  quotations,  not,  to  be  sure,  of  the  rarest  and  choicest  flavor,  but, 
like  his  bouquets  and  himself,  such  as  had  been  in  use.    A  more  useful 
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and  agreeable  man  than  Phil,  in  the  society  of  young  people,  need  not 
be  desired.  For  at  least  ten  mortal  yean  he  has  been  vigilant  of 
reigning  beauties  and  heiresses.  When  one  of  these,  like  Miss  Adeline, 
rises  above  the  horizoxi,  not  already  from  her  friends  and  position 
assured,  Mr.  Phil  &miliarizes  him  with  the  ring  of  her  do(nr-belL  He 
i^allants  her  to  public  places,  and  leads  her  into  all  centres  of  admira- 
tion. Of  every  young  beau  he  is  the  envy  ;  but  there  comes  to  be,  on 
acquaintance,  a  certain  sense  of  insufficiency  in  him  ;  a  faculty,  so  to 
speak,  of  never  amounting  to  much  ;  a  genius  of  not  reaching  a  higher 
order  of  development ;  a  special  providence  of  having  no  outcome. 

On  the  contrary,  Uncas  is  singularly  awkward,  ridiculous,  and  full  oi 
meaning.    He  is  Biiss  Nell  Blodget's  shadow.    Her  slender  and  fragile 
tigure,  her  nervous  temperament,  her  artificial  manners,  her  abundance 
of  light  conversation,  are  in  frdl  contrast  to  the  stout  and  staunch  un- 
tutored  ways  of  Uncas.    Yeiy  considerably  inclined  to  dignity,  to  hau- 
teuft  to  reserve,  is  Uncas.    He  flatters  himself  that  he  is  a  man  of 
society,  destined  to  win  favor  with  the  other  sex,  but  saving  only  a  cer^ 
tain  quality  of  heartiness  and  of  clumsy  sincerity,  he  is  as  far  tnaa 
chances  of  favor  as  any  man  you  could  see  of  a  summer^s  morning.    A 
fine  horse  wakes  up  his  faculties,  and  he  is  seen  to  advantage  in  the 
fields.    Biiss  Nell  peeps  through  her  long,  &ir  ringlets,  and  sees  him 
always  ardent  in  pursuit  of  her  frail  little  self ;  dhe  feels  kindly  and 
grateful  for  the  admiration  which  follows  her  like  a  special  providence  ; 
now  and  then  bestows  upon  him  a  glance,  which  seems  to  enlarge  and 
animate  him  like  a  glance  of  the  sun  upon  a  fog-bank  ;  perhaps  her 
thoughts  wander  up  and  down  her  delicate  brain,  seeking  poetical  and 
uncommon  words  for  expression  ;  but  presently  her  little  army  of  kind 
intentions  is  thrown  into  confusion  and  put  to  rout     She  is  to  him 
what  an  infant  might  be  in  the  presence  of  an  elephant.    She  plays 
tricks  upon  him,  and  covers  him  with  embarrassments  and  oonfusion, 
and  that  is  her  sport.    I  think  if  he  were  to  meet  her  no  more  she 
would  miss  him  as  one  annoyance  departed  ;  which,  neverthelees, 
when  present,  had  its  compensating  qualities  :  as  if  one  should  miss  a 
liill  from  the  landscape,  a  rough,  high-towering,  uncongenial  peak,  from 
the  top  of  which  one  had,  nevertheless,  beheld  glorious  views.     I  have 
ray  guess  about  Miss  Nell.     She  would  probably  say,  with  entire  truth, 
that  Uncas  is  a  bore  ;  that  he  is  an  annoyance,  and  almost  intolerable  ; 
that  she  thinks  of  him  as  an  untamed  giant,  not  suited  to  be  fed  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience.     But  she  seldom  refuses  to  ride  when  he  is  of 
the  company.     She  seldom  quite  forgets  his  presence.    My  guess  is, 
that  she  unconsciously  goes  up  into  the  top  of  that  mountain,  as  it  were, 
in  a  somnambulic  state,  and  there  enriches  her  dreams  with  the  pros- 
pect of  deep,  running  rivers  of  true  love,  of  great  forests,  of  mingled 
fancies  of  the  future,  turning  their  bright  leaves  to  the  sun,  of  waving 
(ields  of  plenty,  and  with  consciousness  of  nestUng,  unharmed,  dniin^ 
the  storms  of  life,  under  shelter  of  its  huge  protection.    Yet,  if  these 
visions  were  distinctly  presented  to  her  mind  in  its  c<»isciou8  and  wale. 
ing  state,  I  doubt  not  she  would  flee  from  them  as  from  Gorgons  and 
clumeras  dire. 

While  remaining  at  Ellas-land,  Uncas  was  kept  pretty  much  to  him- 
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Helf.  Your  mother  made  some  efforts  to  save  him  from  a  feeling  of 
beiDg  neglected,  but  he  saw  very  little  to  interest  him,  except  a  flock  of 
Shanghai  chickens.  In  regard  to  these,  he  exhibited  an  unaffected  in- 
terest. Miss  Nell  managed  to  catch  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ill- 
looking,  a  young  rooster  that  stretched  upwards  almost  without  feathers, 
and  presented,  all  in  all,  a  very  unfinished  and  sterile  appearance,  as 
it  were  an  undeveloped  hope  of  a  rooster,  the  transfiguration  from  a 
dream  to  the  *  night-mare  of  a  rooster,  in  which  relations  proportions 
and  colors  are  lost,  and  the  thing,  without  dropping  its  identity,  becomes 
painfully  exaggerated  and  untrue. 

With  this  unfinished  specimen  of  hencraft,  in  which  each  limb  and 
member  seemed  not  acquainted  with  nor  intended  for  the  others,  but 
only  submitting  to  companionship,  in  a  state  of  mutual  dissatisfaction 
and  an  ever-present  sense  of  unfitness,  for  some  penitential  and  tempo- 
rary purpose.  Miss  Nell,  in  frolic  mood,  and  with-  unwonted  kindness  of 
manner,  approached  Uncas  and  handed  the  rooster  to  him. 

*  Do  you  know,*  said  she,  *  what  the  Q,ueen  of  Denmark  said  when  she 
strewed  Ophelia's  grave  with  flowers  ?  * 

Tineas  <Ud  n't  like  to  acknowledge  ignoran6e,  and  replied  : 
'  Not  exactly  the  words.  Miss  Nell,  but  the  sentiment  was,  she  was 
sorry  Ophelia  was  dead.' 

*  Exactly  the  idea  !  *  said  Miss  Nell,  shaking  her  curls  with  a  merry 
laugh.     The  words  were  these  :  *  Sweets  to  the  sweet.' 

Uncas  did  not  see  the  force  of  this  quotation  on  that  particular  occa- 
sion, but  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  just  right.  Miss  Nell  had  said  it,  and 
said  it  to  him.  Why  should  she  quote  poetry  to  him  ?  Why  should 
she  give  him  a  Shanghai  rooster  ?  There  might  be  a  great  deal  of  hid- 
den meaning  in  it.     The  Shanghai  was  the  Ung  of  barn-fowls. 

'  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  '  he  inquired.  '  Miss  Nell,  what  shall  I 
do  with  this  — this  bird  ?  ' 

*  If  it  were  mine  to  give,'  said  Miss  Nell,  *  I  would  beg  you  to  keep 
it  as  an  emblem  of  my  respect ;  but  as  the  bird  is  not  mine,  please 
look  at  him,  admire  him,  and  let  him  run.  What  a  beautifiil  thing  he 
is  !  Oh !  how  exquisite  !  Mr.  Moore  could  never  have  seen  a  Shanghai 
when  he  wrote  that  line : 

'  Oh  I  I M  have  somethioji;  more  exquisite  Btill ! ' 

'  I  reckon  he  had  nH,'  said  Uncas.  *  When  this  fellow  gets  hie 
feathers  he  '11  be  A  Number  One.' 

Here  Miss  Adeline,  with  excellent  tact,  turned  the  conveisation. 
AAer  a  short  walk  over  the  grounds  again,  the  visit  to  Ellas-land  was 
ended.  The  ladies  proposed  to  stop  at  Nathan's  and  see  Emily's  flowers. 
3ir.  Phil  was  not  greatly  pleased  with  this  proposition,  but  my  own 
surmise  was  this  :  but  for  the  intended  stop  to  see  Emily's  flowers, 
neither  of  the  young  ladies  would  have  come  to  Ellas-land.  What 
conld  be  more  praiseworthy  and  humane  than  a  desiro  on  their  part  to 
know  how  the  broken  leg  was  healing  ? 

Arrived  at  Nathan's,  Miss  Nell  and  Miss  Adeline  made  no  inquiry ; 
bat  Mr.  Phil  and  Uncas  could  do  no  less  than  inquire  for  James,  and 
show  him  attentions.    Phil,  when  passing  through  her  grounds,  re- 
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quested  Emily  to  select  for  him  the  prettiest  bouquet  possible.  He  pre- 
sented it  with  great  afiability  and  self-possession  to  Miss  Adeline. 
Uncas  sought  the  privilege  of  selecting  £>r  himself,  and  marched  up  to 
Miss  Nell  with  a  magnificent  piony  in  full  bloom.  He  was  entirel} 
conscious  on  that  occasion  of  acquitting  himself  with  credit. 

'  Be-u-tiful ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Nell.  *  If  we  only  had  a  sun-fiower 
to  put  with  it,  would  n't  it  be  perfect  ?  ' 

*  The  sun-flowers,  I  reckon,  have  n*t  just  blowed  out  yet ! '  said  Uncas. 
Miss  Nell  tripped  briskly  to  the  back  part  of  the  yard  and  pulled  a 

large  blossom  firom  an  alanthus  tree. 

'  Allow  me,*  said  she,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  and  inserting 
the  stem  through  one  of  tiie  button-holes  of  Uncas's  vest,  '  to  put  this  in 
your  button-hole.' 

'  Yes  'm,'  said  Uncas.  '  1 11  keep  it  till  it  dries  up.  It  smells  con- 
siderable, do  n't  it  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Phil,  a  few  moments  after,  and  a  little  apart, 
'  I  would  n't  carry  that  dev'lish  thing.     The  smell  is  enough  to  maJce  a . 
man  sick  at  the  stomach,  or  to  knock  him  down  —  faugh  ! ' 

About  the  time  the  last  word  of  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  Phil 
himself  lay  sprawling  between  two  rows  of  cabbages. 

'  Did  I  hit  you  ?  '  mquired  Uncas,  with  apparent  concern.  '  I  hope 
it  did  n't  hurt  much.' 

Uncas  helped  Phil  up,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  explained  to  the  ladies 
that  just  as  he  was  turning  suddenly,  his  hand  hit  Mr.  Asbestos  in  the  • 
face,  and  sort  of  swayed  him  over. 

'  A  very  extraordinary  circumstance,'  said  Phil.  '  I  was  making  an 
observation  on  the  singularity  of  his  taste  in  canying  an  alanthus 
blossom.  You  can  smell  it  as  far  as  you  could  hear  the  sound  of  a  can> 
non.  Very  odd,  indeed  !  I  should  have  thought  he  hit  me  with  his 
fist.  It  was  like  the  blow  of  a  trip-hammer.  A  very  extraordinary- 
thing,  that  a  gentleman  should  carry  such  a  cursed  smeU  in  his  button- 
hole, and  at  the  same  time  whirl  so  roughly — ' 

'  It  was  not  done  at  all  with  my  fist,'  interrupted  Uncas.  '  It  was  a 
mere  accident.  I  was  standing  this  way,  and  turned  —  this  way.  By 
thunder  !     He 's  fell  down  again.' 

Uncas  seized  Phil  and  placed  him  on  his  feet,  as  he  would  a  child , 
saying : 

*  I  never  was  so  confounded  awkward  and  unfortunate.  I  owe  you 
an  apology,  Mr.  Asbestos,  a  thousand  apologies ;  but  I  'm  never  quite 
myself  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  Perhaps  if  you  '11  say  no  more  about 
the  posey  I  shall  have  better  luck  hereafter.    Let  us  be  going.' 

Emily  pleasantly  took  the  young  people  to  James's  rooln,  where  op- 
portunities were  furnished  for  a  rambling  conversation  among  all  par> 
ties.     Miss  Nell  sought  an  opportunity  to  lay  her  finger  on  the  arm  of 
Uncas,  and  say  to  hun  : 

*  You  were  rude  to  Phil.     I  do  n't  like  it.     Make  it  up  with  him.' 

*  All  right,' said  Uncas,  *  I 'U  fix  it' 

'  No,  Mr.  Heminway,'  replied  Miss  Nell,  with  quiet  determination, 
'  it  is  not  all  right  Such  rudeness  cannot  be  submitted  to  by  a  gentle^ 
man,  nor  inflicted  by  one.* 
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Probably  you  have  noticed  the  rising  of  the  moon  upon  a  hot,  smoky 
atmosphere,  how  uncommonly  large  and  red  she  looked,  how  apparently 
uncertain  what  to  do  with  herself.  No  better  similitude  ofiers  by 
which  to  describe  to  you  the  redness  and  perplexity  to  be  seen  at  this 
<itage  of  the  excursion,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  U.  Heminway.  It  did  n't 
occur  to  him  that  if  Miss  Nell  had  not  felt  at  least  an  habitual  friend- 
ship for  him,  perhaps  a  degree  of  unconscious  identification  with  him, 
she  would,,  or  at  least  might,  have  turned  firom  him  in  silence.  But  it 
were  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Uncas  habitually  bowed  to  the 
utterances  of  Miss  Nell  with  a  timidity  and  deference  like  those  which 
we  may  suppose  overawed  Moses  in  presence  of  the  burning  bush.  A  few 
words  of  attempted  extenuation,  clung  to  the  walls  of  his  throat,  and, 
driven  forward  by  a  halting  purpose,  mingled  together  in  confusion 
before  reaching  his  lips.     Miss  Nell  said  : 

'  Some  other  time,  if  you  wish,  Uncas,  but  say  no  more  about  it  now.' 

You  can  very  well  imagine  that  after  this,  Mr.  U.  Heminway's  man- 
tiers,  always  awkward  to  a  degree,  were,  so  to  speak,  brilliant  with 
untimely  acts  and  misapplied  words,  ^ew  opportunities  escaped  him 
unimproved,  for  saying  things  which  ought  not  to  be  said,  and  doing 
:tcts  that  ought  not  to  be  done.  There  appeared  almost  a  necessity  that 
Hiss  Nell  should  refuse  his  company  home,  and  appeal  to  Miss  Adeline 
.-tad  Phil  for  their  protection  from  so  many  well-meant  but  intolerable 
i»lunder8.  This,  however,  turned  out  not  to  be  the  remedy  which  she 
thought  his  case  required. 

Meanwhile,  Emily  and  Miss  Adeline,  and  Mr.  Phil  and  James,  had 
become  immensely  involved  in  wise  talk  about  the  weather,  about 
dowers,  about  grapes,  about  music,  about  weddings,  about  love  affairs. 
The  atmosphere  of  their  conversation  was  murky  with  sultry  common- 
;:  laces,  only  now  and  then  electrified  and  driven  into  currents  by  a 
thunder-clap  of  a  blunder  by  Uncas.  Among  other  things.  Miss  Ade- 
1  ine  inquired  of  James  if  he  were  fond  of  flowers,  and  if  her  bouquet, 
fianding  it  to  him,  were  not  beautiful.  James  said  he  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  flowers.  At  which  Emily  rolled  up  her  eyes,  as  if  no 
liody  could  be  more  astonished  to  hear  such  a  whopper. 

*  There  is  not,'  said  she  to  Adeline,  *  there  potitively  is  not  the  least 
reliance  to  be  placed  in  one  word  that  men  say.  They  seem  to  make 
it  a  part  of  their  religion,  when  talking  to  us,  to  deal  only  in  fiction.' 

'  It  is,'  said  James,  '  because  we  are,  then,  npt  in  the  region  of  dry 
fact,  but  of  fancy,* 

'  Miss  Adeline  may  be  young  enough,'  said  Emily,  archly,  '  to  think 
that  very  well  said,  but  I  am  old  enough  to  know  that  nothmg  is  beau- 
tiful which  is  not  true.  I  tell  you.  Miss  Adeline,  James  does  not  know 
!4o  much  of  flowers  as  some  do,  as  I  do,  for  instance  ;  but  he  knows  so 
.Quch,  that  I  know  where  and  how  he  must  have  obtained  his  know- 
ledge.    It  makes  me  anxious  to  be  acquainted  with  his  mother.' 

Meanwhile,  James  had  inspected  the  bouquet  with  an  obvious  deli- 
cacy of  appreciation,  and  had  inhaled  its  fragrance. 

*  You  are  indebted  for  this,'  said  he  to  Biiss  Adeline,  '  to  the  good 
taste  of  Mr.  Asbestos,  I  presume.  I  had  supposed  there  were  but  two 
persons  in  the  world  capable  of  such  an  exquisite  combination  of  selec- 
tions, Mr.  Nathan  and  my  mother.' 


^ 
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As  he  alluded  to  his  mother,  he  kissed  the  bouquet  and  returned  it 
to  Biiss  Adeline.  The  kiss  was  certainly  allowable,  as  a  tender  tribute 
to  the  name  of  his  mother,  but  it  had  been  lodged,  perhaps,  without 
thinking,  in  Miss  Adeline's  bouquet.  Perhaps  it  was  a  little  piece  of 
playful  audacity  on  his  part     Who  can  decide  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Phil  was  not  an  indiflerent  spectator  of  whatever  took  place. 
Presently  it  occurred  to  him  that  Miss  Nell  had  no  bouquet.  He  re- 
quested leave  to  pluck  one  for  her,  and  borrowed  Miss  Adeline's  to 
take  with  him.  He  soon  returned  with  two,  intended  to  be  alike,  pre- 
senting the  one  first  given  to  Miss  Adeline,  to  Miss  Nell,  and  giving  to 
Miss  Adeline  the  new  (me  plucked  by  himself. 

*  I  think,*  said  Emily, '  you  have  made  a  mistake  ;  you  have  given 
Miss  Nell  the  wrong  bouquet.' 

*  No,  not  at  all,'  replied  Miss  Adeline,  '  he  intended  this  for  me.  Yon 
thought,  Phil,  did  you  not,  that  the  freshest  was  good  enough  fi>r  me  ? 
How  can  one  fail  to  be  grateful  to  a  beau  who  watches  to  give  her  the 
best  of  every  thing  ? ' 

If  James  did  intend  any  audacity  when  he  planted  a  kiss  in  Mi&e; 
Adeline's  bouquet,  one  might  wish  to  know,  after  seeing  how  difUy  she 
had  helped  to  exchange  it  for  another,  how  much  he  thought  he  had 
•^^ained  by  his  temerity. 

Seeing  that  Miss  Nell  was  slightly  perplexed  between  her  bouquet 
and  her  piony,  Phil  suggested  to  her,  with  a  tone  of  sarcasm,  not  in- 
tended for  her,  that  *  the  large  blow '  was  inconvenient  to  be  carried, 
and  if  she  would  trust  him  with  it,  he  would  be  happy  to  relieve  her. 

Miss  Nell  replied  : 

*  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  thank  you.  But  you  already  carry  two 
large  blows,  and  a  third  would  be  one  too  many.' 

Whether  Miss  Nell  had  felt  cheapened  by  his  giving  her  a  second 
hand  bouquet,  or  whether  she  chose  not  to  see  Uncas  ridiculed  by  any 
but  herself,  ot  what  was  the  cause  of  this  reply,  is  not  certain.  Possibly 
it  was  not  pleasing  to  her  to  contrast  the  rough  and  blundering  man- 
ner of  her  beau,  for  the  time  being,  with  the  flowing,  easy,  and  success^- 
ful  politeness  of  Miss  Adeline's  beau.  I  am  not  bound  to  find  the 
motive.  I  relate  the  fact.  She  said  it  trippingly  and  archly,  and  the 
precise  shade  of  meaning  intended  was  as  open  to  doubt  as  the  kiss 
lodged  in  Miss  Adeline's  bouquet.  Mr.  Phil  appeared  to  think  the  re> 
ply  not  complimentary,  and  his  face  became  red.  It  was,  then,  Mis.^ 
Nell's  turn  to  be  conscious  that  her  little  tongue  had  made  haste  to 
mischief     Mr.  Phil  said  : 

'  In  the  presence  of  ladies,  gentlemen  are  frequently  honored  with 
packages,  sack^,  bundles,  and  other  burdens,  which  they  know  how  to 
get  rid  of,  in  any  other  company*  It  was  so  pleasant  and  desirable  to 
see  Miss  Nell,  that  the  necessity  of  encoimtering  other  company  at  the 
same  time  was  hardly  an  objection  ;  and  Miss  Nell  must  be  aware  thai 
a  blow,  a  piony  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  pleasant 
attentions  to  be  expected  from  some  kinds  of  company.  For  himself  he 
would  always  be  glad  to  compromise  on  two  blows,  if  he  cotdd  b^ 
spared  the  cultivated  words  and  manners  of  the  person  giving  them.' 

*  Speaking  of  sacks,'  said  Miss  Nell,  *  I  have  understood  that  gentle- 
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men  are  Bometimes  honored  with  them  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  How 
many  sacks  can  one  man  conveniently  carry  ?  ' 

'  That  is  a  great  prohlem/  Emily  said,  interrupting  them,  and  seek- 
ing to  divert  the  conversation  to  another  channel,  *  I  suppose  it  to  he 
substantially  the  old  problem  over  again.  I  see  no  difierence.  A  gen- 
tleman was  going  to  St.  Ives  and  met  seven  wives,  every  wife  had 
seven  sacks,  every  sack  had  seven  cats,  every  cat  had  seven  kits  :  kits, 
cats,  sacks,  and  wives,  how  many  were  going  to  St.  Ives  ? ' 

'  Must  have  been  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  'em,*  said  Uncas. 

'  Do  you  know,'  said  James  to  Miss  Nell,  coming  quickly  to  the  aid  of 
Emily,  *  how  I  solve  that  problem  about  going  to  St.  Ives  ?  I  deny 
the  fact.  There  were  no  such  seven  wives,  no  such  seven  sacks  for 
each  wife,  no  such  seven  cats  for  each  sack,  nor  any  such  seven  kits 
for  each  cat.  I  deny  it  altogether.  Just  reflect  a  moment.  Seven 
wives  is  rather  an  uncommon  lot,  but  such  a  thing  might  happen.  Go 
a  step  further  ;  each  wife  had  seven  sacks  full  of  cats  and  kittens. 
How  could  she  carry  them  ?  It  is  absurd.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  storj- 
is  true,  there  were  forty-nine  sacks  full  of  cats,  carried  by  seven  wives. 
That  would  he  a  load  of  cats  and  kittens  as  large  as  those  large  loads 
of  sacks  of  wool  and  cotton  one  sometimes  sees.  A  person  can  ride  on 
a  load  of  cotton  or  wool  ;  how  could  he  ride  on  a  sack  of  live  cats  and 
kittens  ?  Well,  then,  proceed  a  step  farther.  Each  sack  had  seven 
cats.  How  large  must  a  sack  be  to  hold  seven  live  cats  ?  Then, 
each  cat  had  seven  kittens,  so  that  besides  the  seven  cats,  each  sack  had 
forty-nine  live  kittens  ;  making,  in  all,  fifty-six  cats  and  kittens  in  each 
sack.  You  will  perceive  that  the  sacks  must  have  been  very  large. 
Moreover,  they  had,  according  to  the  story,  in  all,  over  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  cats  and  kittens.  If  they  had  had  so  many,  they  never 
would  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  take  them  all  at  once  to  market.  It 
would  produce  a  glut.  Suppose  each  cat  to  measure  one  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  tip  of  her  nose  to  the  end  of  her  tail,  and  each  kitten  to 
measure  six  inches,  and  all  these  cats  arid  kittens  walking  in  proces- 
sion ;  or  suppose  these  cats,  part  arranged  in  a  square  on  the  ground, 
and  otheis  standing  on  the  backs  of  these,  until  all  were  arranged  in  a 
pyramid  with  a  single  kitten  at  the  top  ;  then,  suppose  the  top  kitten 
should  be  hungry  and  whine,  the  mother  at  the  bottom  would  of  course 
respond,  and  the  whole  pyramid  would  go  to  whisking  their  tails  and 
mewing.  Take  any  view  you  please  of  this  proposition  and  it  is  incredi- 
ble.    I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.' 

'  Tou  have  made  one  mistake,'  said  Emily.  '  You  state  the  cats  to 
be  alive.     The  problem  does  not  say  whether  they  were  alive  or  dead.' 

*  Very  true,'  replied  James  t  *  but  I  consider  them  to  have  been  alive  ; 
such  was  the  probable  intention  of  the  story.  "What  would  be  the  use 
of  carrying  dead  cats  ?  Besides,  how  would  the  person  going  to  St. 
Ives  have  known  they  were  cats  %  They  were  in  sacks.  He  could  not 
see  them.  He  could  know  only  by  the  sound.  The  inference  is  that 
each  cat  and  kitten  was  alive,  scratching  and  squawling  to  get  out  of 
the  sack  :  each  woman  sat  upon  an  enormous  stock  of  laige  sacks,  and 
the  sacks  full  of  cats  and  kittens,  scratching,  biting,  squawling,  cater- 
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virauling ;  in  a  word,  feeling  it  to  be  the  crisis  of  their  lives,  each  cat 
and  each  kitten  feeling,  but  unable  to  say : 

*  A  DAT,  an  hour  of  Tirtaoas  liberir, 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bonoage.' 

Yes,  ma'am,  the  cats  were  alive.  And  this  shows  again  the  falsity  of  the 
story.  But  one  single  person  saw  or  heard  this  extraordinary  perform- 
ance. We  have  only  the  statement  of  the  person  who  was  going, to  St. 
.  Ives,  and  no  other.  Is  it  not  certain  that  such  an  extraordinary  per- 
formance would  have  attracted  crowds  ?  I  conclude  there  was  no 
body  going  to  St.  Ives  —  no  cats,  no  kittens.' 

Emily  and  James  had  succeeded  in  their  efibrt  to  divert  the  oonver- 
sation  into  a  channel  more  pleasant  and  less  personal  than  it  had  been, 
and  to  interpose  a  topic  of  merriment. 

Miss  Nell  said  that  this  was  a  new  view  of  that  troublesome  problem, 
and  it  really  did  seem  to  her  to  settle  the  cat  question. 

Emily  admitted  the  force  of  the  argument,  but  she  thought  if  it  were 
not  true,  that  there  were  so  many  cats  there  might  be  a  figurative  and 
allegorical  meaning  attached  to  it.  Since  a  sack  might  contain  so 
many  imcomfortable  things,  it  was  a  warning  to  young  ladies  to  be 
very  cautious  not  to  give  the  sack  to  young  gentlemen. 

At  this  stage  of  that  very  instructive  and  useful  visit,  there  came  in 
a  group  of  bright-eyed  little  folks,  bearing  a  small  salver  with  cake  and 
fruit 

'  This '  said  Emily,  *  is  my  oldest :  Mr.  Nathan  pretended  to  think 
one  Emily  in  the  family  not  enough.  This  is  Fred,  the  second  in 
order.     This  is  my  little  Lucy :  and  this  is  Master  George.' 

*  Putting  them  all  together,*  said  Uncas,  *  I  *11  be  d  —  d  if  it  ain't  Ae 
prettiest  bouquet  ever  raised  about  this  establishment' 

After  this  thunder-clap,  of  course,  there  ensued  silence,  and  the  little 
folks  had  time  to  ofier  their  refreshments.  Presently  there  commenced 
a  great  game  of  kissing  between  Miss  Nell,  Miss  Adeline,  Emily,  and 
the  little  folks ;  but  who  shuffled,  who  dealt,  who  held  trumps,  who 
turned  up  Jack,  or  who  took  the  honors,  is  more  than  I  know.  The 
houses  and  riders  were  soon  in  lively  motion  towards  home.  Before 
mounting,  however,  the  awkward  abruptness  of  Uncas  became  so  for- 
midable that  Miss  Nell  must  either  subdue  it  or  escape  from  it.  There 
was  a  fine  chance  for  an  explosion  of  indignation,  and  of  throwing  Mr. 
U.  Heminway  into  great  darkness  of  spirit,  so  that  ladies  might  not  be 
again  troubled  with  the  well-meant  rudeness  of  one  so  little  adapted  to 
their  society.  Mr.  Phil  was  not  indisposed  to  witness  such  a  result. 
He  very  kindly  ofiered  to  help  Miss  Nell  upon  her  horse,  but  not  choos- 
ing to  hear  him,  she  called  to  Uncas  as  one  having  authority  : 

'  You  will  please  lead  my  horse  to  yonder  fence  ;  I  will  get  on  ficom 
the  fence.'  * 

*  I  can  put  you  on  in  a  giffy,'  said  Uncas,  *  fence  or  no  fence.' 

Miss  Nell  made  no  reply,  but  walked  to  the  fence  and  climbed  upon 
it,  while  Uncas  tamely  led  her  horse  to  it,  and  she  seated  herself  on  the 
saddle.     They  were  not  within  ear-shot  of  the  rest.     Miss  Nell  ad- 
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dressed  to  Uncas  a  few  words  in  a  very  low  voice.  It  was  her  oppor- 
tuni^  for  rebuking  him.     What  do  you  think  she  said  ? 

*  Uncas !  you  behave  very  roughly  and  very  badly.  You  must  be 
more  quiet.  What  *8  the  use  ?  Am  not  I  your  fiiend  ?  Behave 
yourself,  and  let  us  be  sociable  I ' 

I  cannot  transfer  the  manner  and  the  tone  to  paper.  The' words 
were  quietly  uttered.  But  if  she  had  given  Mr.  U.  Heminway  half  a 
tumbler  full  of  paregoric,  or  applied  to  his  nostrils  a  sponge  li^en  with 
chloroform,  his  subjugation  of  manner  could  not  have  been  more  com- 
plete. Yet  the  effect  of  paregoric  or  chloroform  would  have  been  dif-  ' 
ferent  He  said  little,  but  he  sat  his  horse  like  a  king.  That  fine 
animal,  trained  to  his  master's  moods,  lifted  his  expanding  nostrils, 
curved  his  glossy  neck,  elated  himself,  as  to  the  sound  of  music,  and 
skimmed  gently  along  the  road.  The  ride  promised  to  leave  the  com- 
pany pleased  with  themselves  and  with  each  other,  save  only  Mr. 
Asbestos,  the  most  considerate  and  pains-taking  of  them,  who,  never- 
theless, was  riding  home  under  a  sense  of  injury  and  insult  from  Uncas. 
I  am  afraid  that  merit  is  not  always  rewarded  with  happiness.  Miss 
Adeline,  in  the  course  of  the  ride,  requested  Miss  Nell  to  exchange  bou- 
quets, which  thus  placed  her  in  possession  of  the  one  originally  given 
her  by  Mr.  Phil,  with  James's  kiss  in  it.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
Miss  Adeline  is  a  wicked  girl.  In  the  presence  of  James  she  parted 
with  the  bouquet,  which,  possibly,  he  would  have  wished  'her  keep.  In 
the  presence  of  Phil  she  takes  back  the  flowers,  which  possibly  he 
would  wish  her  to  forget.  As  for  Uncas,  he  still  carried  the  alanthus 
in  his  button-hole.  How  he  and  Phil  settled  their  difficullf  I  do  not 
know,  but  a  few  days  after  the  newspapers  contained  a  paragraph  with 
noons  in  blank,  which,  I  suspect,  refers  to  those  two  yoimg  gentlemen, 
i  cut  it  out  and  append  it  hereto  with  a  wafer : 

*  Affair  of  Honor.  —  A  personal  meeting  of  a  hostile  character 
took  place  yesterday  morning  at  sun-rise  in  the  Licking  valley  just  back 
of  Newport  barracks,  between  two  young  gentlemen  of  our  city.     Mr. 

A s  was  the  challenging  party,  Mr.  H y  the  respondent. 

Pistols  the  weapon ;  twenty  paces  the  distance.    Dr.  J d kus 

was  on  the  ground  as  surgeon,  with  a  large  box  of  surgical  instruments, 
^hich,  in  order  to  have  them  in  readiness,  were  displayed  on  a  log. 
There  was  also  a  basket  of  4int  and  bandages.     At  the  tossing  of  the 

copper,  Mr.  H y's  friend  won  the  choice  of  groimd,  and  placed  his 

principal  vrith  his  back  to  the  sun,  whose  piercing  rays  almost  blinded 

Mr.  A s.     While  arranging  the  signals,  the  friend  of  Mr.  A s 

accidentally  discharged  Mr.  A s'  pistol,  the  ball  taking  off  the  lower 

joint  of  his  little  finger  and  lodging  in  the  calf  of  the  surgeon's  leg.  This 
accident  resulted  in  a  proposition  for  a  compromise  firom  the  injured 
parties,  and  the  challenge  was  withdrawn  temporarily  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  H y  then  explained  that  he  had  not  intended  the  slapping  in 

the  face,  which  was  the  alleged  cause  of  challenge,  as  an  insult,  but 

only  as  a  mode  of  repelling  an  insult  offered  him.     If  Mr.  A s  had 

not  intended  to  insult  him,  then  he  had  not  intended  to  knock  down 

Mr.  A s.     He  would  withdraw  the  blow  to  give  Mr.  A s  a 

chance  to  explain.     Mr.  A s  explained  that  he  had  no  personal 
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reference  whatever  in  his  remarks  about  the  alanthus,  but  referred  to 

all  alanthus  blossoms.     Mr.  H y  said  he  was  satisfied,  and  so  the 

difficulty  was  adjusted  consistently  with  the  honor  of  all  parties.  Both 
the  assistant's  finger  and  the  surgeon's  leg  are  doing  well ;  the  latter 
proves  to  be  merely  a  flesh-wound.' 


L0UI8I-ALLA. 

FiKE  Block  Island  Girl, 

With  the  scoop-net  in  your  hand, 
How  the  bright  waves  flash  and  whirl 

Where  I  see  you  stand : 
On  that  sandy  wave-washed  shore. 

By  the  green  and  ailent  lane, 
In  this  hut  can  sach  a  floor 

Yield  to  uglier  dame? 

Tramping  through  the  grass. 

Up  on  rocks  with  naked  feet, 
You  shall  hear  the  great  pulse  beat 

Of  Ocean,  as  you  pass ; 
Your  g^reat  eyes  shall  wildly  look 

For  the  dim  and  shadowy  sail 
^  Of  your  daddy,  who  has  shook 

His  white  wmgs  to  the  gale. 

Shouting  as  you  go, 

Mind  you  not  the  clouds  that  lower, 
Or  the  thunder  deep  and  loud. 

Signal  of  the  storm-king^s  power: 
On  fresh  Nature's  canvas  you 

Often  gaze  on  such  a  scene : 
Let  the  sky  be  bright  or  blue, 

You'll  be  always  green  I 

I  wonder  if  your  breast 

Ever  heaves  a  sigh, 
When  you  sit  with  thought  d^prest 

Of  what  will  come  *  bime-by ' : 
More  than  of  the  cakes  *  done  brown,' 

Waiting  for  the  Island-lad, 
And  that  spanking  bright  new  gown, 

Wedding-gift  from  ugly  Dad. 

Pine  Block  Island  Girl, 

My  song  is  almost  sung, 
Give  your  black  hair  a  salt-sea  curl. 

And  *  go  it  while  you  *re  young.' 
For  whole  hosts  of  fisher-boys 

Who  will  go  out  to  play, 
Shall  course  the  blood  that  stains  the  cheek 

Of  her  I  sing  to-day  ! 
In  a  <  Nb'tk  Fatter,"  May  8, 1856. 
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UNLIKE,         YET        LIKE. 


■T    u,    a.    w.    T. 


Thsbe  is  a  blue  which  paints  the  sea  at  morning, 
When  skies  are  bright  and  treacherous  breezes  fair: 
There  sea-gulls  sail,  the  snowy  wavelet  scouring, 
And  cut  with  tireless  wing  the  fragrant  air: 
A  darker  hue  in  solemn  distance  warning, 
Where  gallant  lives  have  grappled  with  despair. 


How  like  the  eye  of  Woman,  sad  and  tender, 
Revealing,  hiding  all  her  heart  profound ; 
Telling  of  storms  from  which  no  walls  defend  hor, 
Or  of  some  trust  the  tempest  has  not  found ; 
Flashing  in  Love's  bright  mom  with  burning  splendor, 
Or  darkening  where  some  mighty  hope  went  down. 


There  is  a  blue  the  distant  mountain  folding, 
When  autumn  sun-sets  linger  on  the  height ; 
The  craggy  outline  all  to  beauty  mouldmg, 
As  slowly  robing  for  the  coming  night : 
A  solemn  court  the  giant  monarch  holdmg 
Above  the  world,  in  lone,  m^estic  night 


So  looks  the  eye  of  him  whose  patient  seeking 
Beholds  how  all  things  in  their  order  stand: 
No  idle  vengeance  on  the  sinful  wreaking. 
He  strives  to  find  what  mighty  Love  has  planned  : 
To  him  the  earth,  in  myriad  voices  speaking. 
Tells  of  a  glorious  thought  in  structure  grand. 


But  looking  upward  from  the  waters  glancing, 
And  from  the  mountain,  solemn  and  at  rest, 
Above  the  clouds  in  golden  radiance  dancing, 
Behold  a  blue,  the  beauteous  and  the  best  I 
A  sapphire  path  o*er  which  the  coursers  prancing, 
Bear  Phcbbus  onward  to  the  glowing  West 


0  Eyes  of  Childhood  I  with  thy  blue  supernal, 
Fair,  countless  worlds  are  m  thine  azure  deeps : 
As  spring  hides  summer  'neath  her  vesture  vernal. 
As  skies  hold  stars  and  sims  while  nature  sleeps : 
What  promise  fair,  what  gleams  of  hope  eternal 
The  gazer  finds,  and  choice  the  vision  keeps. 
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ON        CHAMPAGNE        WINE 


BY    J.    V.    n  AVD  r.ftno  n . 

READ     IN     «C&MTUBT>    JOORNAL,     MAT     3,lt«5G 

An  ardent  admirer,  from  my  earliest  hobblediliojhood,  of  that  upark- 
ling  cup  which  cheers,  and,  I  regret  to  add,  sometimes  inebriates,  it 
was  with  more  than  ordinary  gratification  and  pleasure  I  received  and 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  principal  of  a  well-known  firm  in  the 
Champagne  wine  trade,  to  visit  the  city  of  Rheims,  and  post  myself  up 
in  the  secrets  of  this  my  favorite  tipple.  Accordingly,  one  fine  day 
early  in  the  month  of  June,  in  the  year  of  grace  1855, 1  bestowed  my- 
self and  my  wardrobe  on  the  cars  of  the  '  Chemin  de  fer  de  Strasbourg,' 
and  in  due  course  reached  my  destination,  was  welcomed  by  my  friend, 
and  comfortably  installed  in  my  lodgings.  After  devoting  the  usual 
time  to  a  projper  and  respectful  examination  of  the  town,  its  cathe- 
<lral,  its  promenades,  its  monuments,  and  its  inhabitants,  I  turned  my 
attention  to  the  principal  object  of  my  trip,  and  after  a  careful  inves- 
tigation, obtained  the  information  herein  set  forth,  which  I  trust  may 
be  as  interesting  to  yon  in  the  hearing,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  me  in 
the  collecting. 

Champagne  wine,  although  indubitably  a  factitious  article,  holds  in 
the  estimation  of  wine-drinkers,  physicians,  and  connoisseurs,  a  high 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  beverages,  its  sparkling  qualities  and  agree- 
able sweetness  attracting  the  first,  its  diuretic  and  tonic  properties 
rendering  it  valuable  to  the  second,  and  its  delicate  flavor,  delightful 
aroma,  and  refreshing  bouquet  endearing  it  to  the  third.  But  fi?om 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  manufactured  wine,  there  has  been  an  attcAmpt 
to  throw  aroimd  it  a  mantle  of  mystery  which  I  have  never^  in  my 
mind,  been  able  to  penetrate  satisfactorily,  either  by  reading  the  nu-  • 
merous  books  written  on  the  subject,  or  by  conversing  with  intelligent 
persons  from  the  immediate  locality.  This  mystery  has  been  carefully 
fostered  by  persons  interested  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  the  article, 
who,  fearing  the  truth  might  possibly  lessen  the  demand,  when  asked 
as  to  ihfi^modus  operandi,  have  generally  either  flatiy  denied  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar  and  brandy,  or  if  admitting  it,  asserted  that  it  was  only 
done  occasionally,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  or  wet  season,  the 
produce  of  any  particular  vintage  did  not  possess  suflicient  saccharine 
matter  or  body,  but  on  no  account  would  they  acknowledge  this  ad- 
lition  to  be  a  matter  of  rule,  and  in  fact  necessity.  This  version  has 
been  handed  down  from  one  author  to  the  other  imtil  finally  it  has 
<^wn  into  a  belief,  and  as  every  other  detail  of  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing this  wine  has  been  clearly  described  by  /tlmost  every  writer  on 
the  subject,  the  only  originality  I  can  claim  for  my  paper  is  the  dissi- 
pation, in  some  degree,  of  this  mystery,  and  the  verification  of  another 
point,  which,  until  this  moment,  has  been  denied,  in  some  cases  most  em- 
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phatically,  namely :  that  the  produce  of  difierent  localities  are  inter- 
mixed. To  enable  me,  however,  to  do  this  imderstandingly,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  travel  lightly  over  the  same  ground  as  my  predecessors, 
trusting,  also,  that  among  my  hearers  there  may  be  some  not  as 
'  learned  in  the  lore '  of  wine-making  as  others. 

The  vineyards  of  Champagne  cover  an  expanse  of  territory  of  about 
thirty  mHes  in  length  and  two  miles  in  breadth,  thickly  interspersed 
with  gentle  elevations  and  shallow  streams,  the  river  Mame,  which 
passes  through  its  entire'  length,  being  the  exception.  The  vine  gener 
ally  employed  is  called  the  *  Pineau, '  of  which  there  are  two  varieties, 
the  black  and  the  white,  the  former,  however,  being  the  favorite.  The 
grapes  known  as  the  '  Burgundy  Grape '  are  of  a  rich,  deep  purple  color, 
and  in  size  resemble  our  chicken  grapes.  The  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted  is  formed  of  a  calcareous  loam  strongly  impregnated  with  lime, 
and  thickly  iacrusted  with  small  stones.  The  location  most  sought  afler 
is  the  side  of  a  hill,  having*  a  southern  or  southwestern  exposure,  of 
which  the  midway  portion  is  preferredj  the  top  and  bottom  being  most 
liable  to  frosts  and  dampness.  The  vines  are  planted  quite  close 
together,  and  are  but  sparingly  manured.  Af^r  every  vintage  they 
are  out  down  close  to  the  ground,  leaving  but  three  or  four  inches  so  as 
to  preserve  the  eyes ;  the  stump  is  then  buried,  and  on  the  following 
year  makes  its  appearance  three  or  four  inches  higher  up  the  hill ;  and 
on  the  new  wood,  which  springs  up,  is  produced  the  grape  ;  some  rootfe 
are  known  to  be  forty  feet  in  length,  and  a  few  have  reached  the  re- 
spiectable  age  of  two  hundred  years.  The  plant  must  be  four  years  old 
before  it  will  yield  firuit ;  at  six  years  it  has  attained  its  maturity ;  and 
at  one  hundred  years  will  stiU  produce  good  merchantable  grapes. 
Every  third  year  new  vines  are  planted  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to  re- 
place those  promoted  by  time  and  growth.  A  French  vineyard  possess- 
es but  slender  claims  to  the  picturesque.  At  the  period  qf  my  visit 
the  vines  were  about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  consequently  nothing 
met  the  eye  but  the  thin  sticks  planted,  near  each  root,  to  which  they 
are  attached  by  bands  of  £traw  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  high  to 
cause  the  heads  to  droop.  These  sticks,  having  acquired,  by  long  ex- 
posure to  wind  and  weather,  a  hue  somewhat  between  whitey-brown 
and  sky-blue;  give  to  the  hill-side  a  dingy,  fiirzy  appearance,  not  at 
all  calculated  to  call  forth  on  the  part  of  the  observer  either  an 
eloquent  or  a  poetic  description.  Late  in  the  season,  however,  when 
the  grapes  have  ripened,  and  the  tops  of  the  vines  have  covered  their 
cerulean-hued  supporters,  the  vast  expanse  of  green  foliage  i^ 
at  least  refreshing  to  the  eye,  if  nothing  else.  M  the  season 
has  been  favorable,  each  vine  will  produce  firom  two  to  five  small 
bunches,  but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  was  the  vintage  of  1855, 
a  single  bunch  is  with  difficulty  discovered.  Many,  on  the  contrary, 
yield  no  fruit ;  stiU  the  labor  and  attention  can  by  no  means  be  spared 
or  relaxed,  an  unproductive  vine  requiring  as  much  of  both  as  its  more 
ri6hly-freighted  neighbor,  in  hopes  that  on  the  following  year  it  may 
make  amends.  The  latter  part  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober is  generally  the  period  chosen  for  gathering  the  grapes,  an  operation 
requiring  the  assistance  not  only  of  all  the  inhabftants  of  the  district, 
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but  afibrding  also  ample  means  of  employment  for  an  immense  number 
of  stragglers  who  rush  in  from  every  quarter.  This  event  is  by  no 
means  the  pleasant,  romantic,  and  picturesque  afiair  we  have  been 
taught  to  think  it,  being,  on  the  contrary,  regular  hard  days'  work  anil 
plenty  of  it.  It  must  be  done  in  a  hurry,  too,  as  a  heavy  rain  or  frost 
would  be  a  great  damage  to  the  ripe  grapes ;  therefore  when  the 
gathering  commences,  no  delay  is  permitted  in  bringing  it  to  a  final 
close,  and  from  all  I  can  learn,  and  I  state  it  for  the  benefit  of  my 
bachelor  friends,  the  season  of  the  vintage  is  not  conducive  to  love> 
making,  other  authors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  young  fe- 
males engaged  therein  being  generally  so  fatigued  afrer  the  labors  of  the 
day,  and,  I  blush  to  add,  so  dirty,  that  the  soft  side  of  a  plank  is  much 
preferred  to  the  blandishments  of  Cupid,  or  worshipping  at  the  shrine 
of  his  naughty  mamma.  After  being  picked,  the  bunches  are  carefully 
culled  over  by  the  old  women  of  the  establishment,  and  the  choice 
ones  being  placed  in  casks  containing  one  hundred  litres  —  a  litre 
being  a  fraction  more  than  a  quart  —  are  sold  to  the  buyers  from  the 
difierent  houses,  although  in  many  instances  a  large  proprietor  will 
have  his  own  pressoir  or  wine-press,  through  which,  for  a  considera- 
tion, his  poorer  neighbors  are  permitted  to  pass  the  produce  of  theh 
little  patch.  This  system,  however,  is  fast  falling  into  disuse,  as  the 
better  and  heavier  houses  in  the  trade  invariably  object  to  purchasing  in 
that  shape,  preferring  much  to  buy  the  fruit  in  bunches,  and  make  the 
pressings  themselves.  The  press  most  generally  used  is  the  old-fa- 
shioned perpendicular  afiair,  but  of  late  years,  among  other  improve- 
ments, the  lateral  press  has  been  introduced,  and  when  once  used  is  in- 
variably preferred. 

When  the  grapes  have  been  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  great  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  motion,  they  are  heaped  up  on 
the  platform  of  the  press,  through  the  bottom  of  which  openings  are 
left  for  the  rapid  escape  of  the  juice  to  the  vats  below,  and  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  first  produced  without  artificial  pressure,  and  denomina- 
ted *  the  first  droppings  of  the  grape  *  is  placed  aside  and  reserved  for 
the  highest  grades  of  wine,  the  quantity  of  which,  of  course,  is  very 
limited.  The  lever  is  then  applied  with  moderate  force  so  as  not  to 
discolor  the  wine  by  bruising  and  mashing  the  skins.  This  pressing 
furnishes  wine  of  the  first  quality,  known  here  as  the  Cabinet  and  Im- 
perial brands ;  another  turn  of  the  screw  produces  material  for  the 
second  quality  wines,  sold  here  at  from  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars,  and 
rejoices  under  an  infinity  of  names  and  brands,  whilst  still  another 
yields  the  lower  quality,  and  finally,  some  white  grapes  being  added, 
the  screws  are  put  on  to  their  utmost  tension,  producing  a  strong,  pi- 
quante,  red  wine,  which  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  workmen  of  the 
establishment.  The  various  pressings  are  then  put  into  casks,  properly 
marked,  and  stowed  awav  until  the  first  fermentation  (which  takes 
place  almost  immediately)  is  over,  after  which  it  is  sacked  and  fined 
twice,  and  oftiener  if  required,  and,  if  the  summer  has  been  wet  and 
cold,  or  the  season  backward,  so  that  the  wines  are  deficient  of  the  re- 
quired amount  of  the  saccharine  matter,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
arrived  at  not  only  by  tasting,  but  also  by  the  rise  of  an  instrument 
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known  as  the  *  Sacchometer, '  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  addition 
of  pure  sugar  candy.  This,  however,  does  not  often  happen,  and  ie 
only  resorted  to  when  the  juice  gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  ne- 
cessity ;  and  it  is  at  this  point,  when  Nature  apparently  languishes  in 
a  measure  in  her  operations,  that  Art  is  called  in  to  her  assistance,  both  . 
by  the  addition  of  foreign  substances,  and  the  intermixing  of  the  pro- 
duce of  different  localities.  Redding,  in  his  'History  of  Modem 
Wines, '  says  :  *  Mixtures  are  not  often  made  of  the  efiervescing  wines. 
They  generally  remain  the  pure  production  of  the  spots  the  names  of 
which  they  bear.*  So  far  from  this  being  true,  exactly  the  reverse  is 
the  case,  for  no  Champagne  wine  would  be  considered  even  second 
quality  that  did  not  possess  delicacy  of  flavor,  a  well-defined  bouquet, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  body.  To  obtain  these  requisites  it  has  been 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  commingle  the  produce  of  various  vine- 
yards, each  of  them  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  one  of  these  char- 
acteristics, and  by  this  means  infuse  qualities  into  the  wine  artificially 
which  cannot  be  acquired  naturally.  To  achieve  this  satisfactorily,  the 
taster  of  the  establishment,  who  must,  of  course,  possess  a  fine  taste 
and  approved  palate,  prepares  a  mixture  by  taking  a  certain  portion 
of  the  juice  from  the  Verzinay  district  as  a  basis,  to  which  he  adds  a 
portion  from  the  Aij  or  Bonzy  vineyards,  and  another  from  those  of 
Maieuil,  Avizes,  or  possibly  Epemay,  carefully  noting  the  proportion 
from  each.  This  mixture  is  then  tested  and  discussed,  and  if ,  in  his 
judgment,  it  lacks  delicacy,  bouquet,  or  body,  the  quality  lacking  is  ftir- 
mshed  by  the  addition  of  so  much  of  the  product  of  that  district  pos- 
sessing the  required  characteristic  necessary  to  remedy  the  defect.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  a  most  important  element  in  a  good  house  is  the 
possession  of  an  accurate  and  experienced  taster,  for  on  his  judgment  and 
taste  depends  the  character  of  an  establishment  and  its  brand  of  wine. 
The  details  of  the  mixture  once  arranged,  a  large  vat  or  tun,  holding 
from  seventy-five  to  one  himdred  casks,  is  then  filled,  the  same  combi- 
nations being  closely  observed  in  the  enlarged  proportions,  and  the  con- 
tents are  thoroughly  blended  and  amalgamated,  so  that  every  bottle 
of  that  cuv^e  or  lot  may  be  exactly  alike.  Formerly,  and  in  some 
large  establishments  the  practice  holds  good  to  this  day,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom, after  ascertaining  die  proportions  of  the  mixture,  to  effect  the 
combination  in  casks  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  litres,  rendering 
it  impossible  to  get  more  than  two  hundred  bottles  of  uniform  quality. 
To  remedy  this  evil  the  huge  tuns  used  in  the  Rheingan  for  equalizing 
the  German  wines  were  introduced,  (by  the  old  house  of  Mumm,  Geisler 
&  Co.,)  which  not  only  removed  the  defect,  but  also,  by  rendering  the 
other  operations  more  perfect,  materially  improved  the  character  of  the 
wine.  After  a  proper  interval,  the  wine  is  drawn  from  this  vat  into 
hogsheads,  and  thence  immediately  put  into  bottles,  which  are  placed 
away  in  deep  cold  cellars,  constructed  with  great  care  and  at  heavy  ex- 
pense, expressly  to  receive  them.  Early  in  the  spring  they  undergo 
the  secondary  fermentation,  which  produces  the  rrumsse,  or  sparkling 
qualities  of  the  wine,  and  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas, 
sometimes  proving  too  powerfiil,  causes  the  immense  destruction  of 
bottles  and  loss  of  wine,  so  large  an  item  in  the  sum  of  expenses.     Of 
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late  yean  the  average  has  been  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent ;  in 
1842  it  reached  the  incredible  amount  of  fifty  per  cent     Having 
been  carefully  corked,  twined  and  wired,  the  bottles  are  stowed  away 
on  their  sides,  in  lots  of  from  one  to  twenty  thousand,  for  the  period  of 
eighteen  months,  during  which  time  a  thick,  muddy  depoei^  is  precip- 
tated  to  the  lower  side  of  the  bottle ;  they  are  then  placed  in  horizcm- 
tal  racks,  perforated  with  holes  so  shaped  that,  place  them  in  whatever 
inclination  you  may  desire,  they  are  always  secure  and  firm;  and 
every  day  a  workman,  especially  charged  with  that  duty,  shakes  them 
gently,  and  at  the  same  moment  raises  them  shghjtly,  until  by  slow 
degrees  they  obtain  a  perpendicular  position,  and  the  sediment  finds  it£ 
way  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  accumulating  on  the  end  of  the  coric, 
leaving  the  wine  as  clear  and  as  bright  as  crystal.     In  this  position 
they  can,  and  sometimes  do,  remain  for  years  ;  in  fact,  they  are  never 
removed  from  Kt,  although  such  removal  would  entail  no  injury  to  the 
contents,'  until  it  is  wanted  for  export  or  sale,  as  the  wine  will  keep 
without  deterioration,  if  unmixed  with  sugar,  for  at  least  twenty  years, 
but  afler  the  sugar  has  been  added  it  will  depreciate  sensibly  in  five  or 
six  years.     The  next  operation  is  that  of  the  degargemtnt,  or  cleansing 
out  of  the  sediment  which  is  the  most  difiicult  and  delicate,  as  it  is  the 
most  curious,  requiring  great  skill  and  precision  in  the  handling,  for  by 
this  time  the  wine  has  become  so  highly  efiervessent,  that  in  the  hands 
of  the  unskillful  and  uninitiated  it  would  either  be  made  cloudy  or  ever}* 
drop  would  suddenly  quit  the  bottle.     The  practised  degorgeur,  how- 
ever, takes  it  carofully  from  its  perpendicular  position,  and  inclining 
it  slightly,  with  its  mouth  towards  the  ground,  divests  it  of  the  wire 
and  twine,  and,  with  an  instrument  resembling  a  brad-awl,  quickly 
displaces  the  cork,  which  files  from  its  resting-place  with  a  sharp  re- 
port, carrying  with  it  all  the  deposit,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  wine  ; 
<8eldom  as  much,  however,  as  is  necessary  to  give  place  for  the  liquor 
which  is  inunediately  afterwards  added.     Up  to  this  moment,  the  wine 
generally,  with  the  exception  of  such  assistance  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  remains  free  m>m  any  artificial  mixturo,  but  on  leaving  the 
table  of  the  degorgeur,  it  passes  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  mixer, 
who  adds  to  each  bottle,  according  to  the  country  it  is  to  be  sent  to, 
firom  eight  to  twenty-two  per  cent  of  a  liquor  composed  of  crystallized 
sugar  candy  of  the  finest  quality,  dissolvcKl  in  wine  of  a  character  es- 
pecially intended  for  this  use,  and  a  certain  per  centage  of  very  fine  old 
Champagne  brandy,  for  which  a  fabulous  price  is  paid.     For  America 
the  allowance  of  brandy  is  never  over  one  per  cent,  whilst  for  England 
three  and  sometimes  four  is  added.     For  the  Parisian  consumption  one 
per  cent  is  also  the  quota,  but  for  Russia  and  Germany  a  very  spirit- 
uous wine  is  employed  instead.     As  the  addition  of  the  liquor  is  great- 
er than  the  escape  of  wihe  and  deposit,  the  necessary  quantity  is  gener- 
ally poured  out  into  bottles  which  aro  slightly  fortified,  and  sold  to  the 
Parisian  restaurateurs,  who  readily  retul  it,  under  the  name  of  <  Ti- 
sanne,'  at  four  francs  the  bottle. 

In  defense  of  this  addition  of  sugar  and  spirits,  it  is  alleged  that  it 
is  employed  not  only  to  give  sweetness  and  body  to  the  wine,  but  also 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  certain  dele- 
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tenons  qualities  appertaining  to  it  in  its  natural  state,  wbioh,  un- 
changed, would  render  it  boUi  disagreeable  and  unhealthy  ;  in  other 
words,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar  is  required  to  correct  the  tnalic 
add  which  forms  a  constituent  element  of  the  wine,  which,  if  drank 
pore,  would  inevitably  cause  in  the  stomach  of  the  imbiber  thereof,  a 
sensation  painfully  reminding  him  of  the  *  belly-ache '  of  his  boyhood. 
From  the  mixer  Uie  bottle  passes  to  the  corker,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  leyer,  ruduoes  the  cork,  which  is  previously  soaked  in  wine,  to 
about  half  its  original  size,  and  forces  it  into  its  place  ;  it  is  then  secured 
by  twine  and  wire,  which  gives  it  the  knobby-looking  head  it  possesses 
when  released  from  its  prison  by  the  consumer ;  and  finally,  afxer  being 
tin-foiled  or  leaded,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  labelled,  it  is  packed  away 
in  cases  or  baskets  to  await  orders  for  shipment.  The  average  day's 
work  of  a  large  establishment  is  one  thousand  bottles.  The  report  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  states  that  the  annual  export  of  genuine 
Champagne  wine  is  about  thirteen  millions  of  bottles,  which  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  To  Germany,  which  includes  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
all  the  States  belonging  to  the  Germanic  Confederati(m,  between  four 
and  five  millions.  To  America  the  exportation  amounts  to  very  nearly 
three  millions,  and  to  Russia  about  two  millions.  In  France  and  Bel- 
gium the  ccmsumption  averages  about  two  millions,  while  in  England 
the  demand  is  very  limited,  seldom  exceeding  half-a-miUion,  leaving 
about  a  million  and  a  half  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  class  of  wines 
sent  to  Russia  and  Germany,  as  a  general  rule,  are  of  the  first  quality, 
possessing  delicacy  of  flavor,  light  body,  and  highly  efiervescing,  with 
fijom  eighteen  to  twenty-two  per  cent  of  sugar.  In  America,  which 
ofiers  no  fixed  standard  of  taste,  every  grade  and  quality,  from  the 
Heidsick,  with  its  eighteen  per  cent  of  sweetened  liquor,  to  the  *  Grand 
Yin '  of  Meet,  with  its  two  per  cent  of  brandy  a  V  Anglaise,  are  ex- 
ported, and  find  admirers  and  advocates.  The  general  standard  of 
the  first-class  houses,  however,  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  per  cent,  (and 
an  experiment  is  now  being  made  by  the  well-known  firm  of  G.  H. 
Munmi  h  Co.,  to  introduce  into  this  market  an  article  with  but  a 
nicnety  of  the  usual  addition  of  sugar,  approaching,  as  near  as  possible, 
to  the  French  standard,  which  ranges  nrom  eight  to  twelve  per  cent.) 
T6  Bngland,  however,  is  sent  the  driest,  strongest,  and  poorest  quality 
of  wine,  for  although  an  English  wine-merchant  will  assure  you  that  he 
receives  none  but  wine  of  the  first  quality,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  in  the 
Champagne  district,  that  an  order  for  anything  above  the  third  quality 
rarely  finds  its  way  firom  London,  and  as  no  labels  are  permitted  on 
wine  intended  for  that  market,  the  manufacturer  has  no  means  of 
designating  the  true  quality  to  the  consumer,  who  is  thus  \eh  to  the 
mercy  of  the  dealers,  who  are,  beyond  contradiction,  as  a  class,  the 
greatest  rogues  in  Christendom. 

Of  lateyears  it  hasbeen  the  fashion,  on  the  part  of  would-be  wine  oracles 
and  pseudo-connoisseurs  to  talk  learnedly  and  inveigh  bitterly  against 
^^at  they  are  pleased  to  term  *  the  extraordinary  depreciation  in  the 
quality  of  Champagne  wine,'  some  of  them  even  going  so  far  as  to  assert 
they  do  n't  believe  *  there  is  a  single  bottle  of  genuine  wine  ever  reaches 
our  shores,'  quoting,  in  substantiation  of  their  dictum,  their  recollections  of 
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the  '  celebrated  I.  C.  Cbampagne/  the  '  famed  Comet  brand/  and  a 
host  of  fancy  names  '  long  since  dead  and  passed  away/  any  of  which 
could  be  had  for  fourteen  dollars  or  less.  In  the  '  dollar  sense '  of  the 
case,  these  gentlemen  are  very  nearly  right,  but  they  forget  that  during 
that  same  period  of  time,  flour,  *  the  staS*  of  life/  to  quote  that  elegant 
remark  of  the  classic  Baggs,  '  is  n*t  what  it  use  to  was/  and  it  is  vividly 
within  the  recollection  of  many  suflering  house-keepers,  that  a  shilling 
loaf  of  bread,  twenty  years  ago,  was  esteemed  food  enough  for  a  grow- 
ing family,  while  now  it  barely  suflices  to  stay  the  stomach  of  a  sturdy 
stripling.  But  that  feeling  fact  certainly  does  not  prove  that  the 
Genesaee  of  today  is  inferior  to  the  common  brands  of  other  and  cheaper 
times,  nor  is  it  a  convincing  argument  that  the  bakers  of  yore  had  more 
conscience  than  the  modem  dough- faces,  or  still  less  that  Young  Ame- 
rica is  a  better  feeder  than  his  father  ;  it  simply  demonstrates  that  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
prices  go  up  or  quality  goes  down,  just  as  naturally  as  water  finds  its 
level,  or  that  two  and  two  make  four.  Now,  apply  the  same  rule  to 
Champagne  wine,  and  you  have  the  same  result,  for  how  is  it  possible 
that,  with  a  limited  and  frequently  a  diminished  supply  of  the  raw 
material,  and  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  the  manufactured 
article,  prices  and  quality  should  remain  stationary.  It  certainly  can 
not  be  supposed  that  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  wine  trade  are  going  to 
invest  from  one  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  capital,  merely  for 
the  fun  of  hearing  the  corks  pop,  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  ex- 
port profitably  the  same  article  which  cost  them  in  1846  (the  most 
famous  vintage  on  record)  at  the  rate  oi  four  sous  the  bottle,  for  which 
they  now  ^^y  forty  sous,  and  sell  it  at  the  same  price,  it  will  readily 
be  imderstood  why  first-quality  wine  has  appreciated  in  price,  apd  why 
fourteen  dollars  now  will  not  buy  the  same  wine  as  it  did  years  ago.  If 
gentlemen  must  have  the  best  article,  they  have  got  to  pay  for  it,  and, 
comparing  it  with  every  other  article  of  trade  or  consumption,  subject 
to  the  same  vicissitudes,  at  eighteen  or  twenty  dollars  the  dozen,  it  does 
not  yield  as  liberal  a  profit  as  when  sold  at  the  minimum  price  so 
pathetically  lamented  for  by  the  old  fogies  in  question.  Ten  years  ago 
the  connoisseur  placed  before  his  cheri^ed  gastronomical  chums,  claret 
of  the  premiere  cue  at  fifteen  dollars  the  dozen,  brandy  of  a  fabulous 
age  and  undoubted  purity,  at  five  dollars  the  gallon,  and  segars  of  the 
choicest  brands  and  most  delicious  fragrance,  at  fifty  dollars  the  thou- 
sand.  Why,  then,  should  he  object  to  pay  twenty-five  dollars  a  case 
for  the  best  Champagne,  which  the  great  De  Thou  so  appropriately 
termed  *  Vinum  Dei.* 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  a  very  fair 
wine,  good  enough  for  any  man's  drinking,  cannot  be  had  at  the  stereo- 
typed price  of  fourteen  dollars.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  several 
brands  sent  to  this  market,  and  held  at  that  price,  which  have  puzzled 
many  excellent  judges,  even  when  placed  in  competition  with  higher 
grades  ;  but  I  do  maintain  that,  tmder  that  price,  the  thing  is  impossible, 
and  as  Champagne  is  somewhat 

<LiKB  Jirimiah'b  fi^ 
The  good  are  rerj  good,  the  bad  too  bad  to  give  the  pigs,' 
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the  consumer  had  better  err  on  the  right  side  by  buying  the  very  best, 
as  he  may  rest  well  assured  that  neither  his  friends  nor  his  stomach 
ever  find  fault  with  a  wine  for  being  too  good.  Much  more  could  be 
said  and  written  on  this  genial  topic,  but  although  the  subject  is  not 
exhausted,  the  audience  probably  are,  so  we  will  rest  here  for  the  present. 


COMMODORE  STEWART. 


BT     U,     J.     BATSa. 


The  gale,  with  fierce  wild  laughter,  sweeps  the  ocean  and  the  wood, 
And  the  rain  comes  pouring  after,  in  a  rude  and  rushing  flood : 
The  elements  are  sounding  their  war-cry  on  the  main. 
But  the  glory  of  the  tempest  may  never  come  agaiu. 

What  joy  it  was  to  battle  with  the  armies  of  the  storm, 
To  hear  the  cannon-rattle  of  the  lightniogs  red  and  warm : 
Siill  the  victor  frigate  flying  in  her  triumph  o'er  the  main, 
But  the  glory  of  the  tempest  may  never  come  again. 

Ah  I  beneath  her  streaming  pennon,  with  its  star-lit  field  of  blue, 
And  around  her  black- mouthed  cannon,  many  a  spirit  brave  and  true 
Long  shall  mourn  the  ancient  leader  and  his  kindly  smile  in  vain, 
For  the  glory  of  the  tempest  may  never  come  again. 

How  they  gloried  in  his  bearing  in  the  days  of  long  ago, 
When  the  terror  of  his  daring  blanched  the  faces  of  the  foe: 
When  the  world  stood  still  to  listen  as  bis  cannon  shook  the  main, 
But  the  glory  of  the  tempest  may  never  come  again. 

Ah  I  thou  brave  old  heart  of  iron  I  Time  hath  touched  thy  cords  with  rw>t, 
And  the  years  thy  &me  environ  with  forgetfulness  and  dust: 
Brave  old  Ironsides  no  longer  is  the  monarch  of  the  main, 
And  the  glory  of  the  tempest  may  never  come  again. 

Like  a  dream  of  many  summers,  like  a  tale  too  oflen  told, 
In  the  past  your  glory  slumbers  and  your  fame  is  growing  old ; 
Hide  thy  gray  hairs  from  the  present,  for  the  past  appeals  in  vain, 
And  the  g^bry  of  the  tempest  may  never  come  again. 

To  the  lives  that  are  immortal  with  the  bravest  and  the  bc«t, 

Enter  thioagfa  the  open  portal,  write  your  deeds  among  the  rest: 

One  more  name  on  Fame's  dread  records.  Death  shall  strike  the  golden  chain, 

And  the  g$ory  of  the  tempest  thrill  the  woiid*s  great  heart  agabi  I 

Grmmd  MofUs^  (JMcA^)  S0V,  14, 1SS5. 
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SPRING,       AUTUMN,       AND       ETERNITY. 
'  Hb  tuth  made  erery  thing  beaatiftil  in  hto  time.*  —  EocLBSLism  8 :  11. 


Thsri  are  two  things  I  dearly  lore, 

In  natare*B  circling  year, 
Which  lift  my  spirit  far  above 

The  weight  of  earthly  care : 
They  bring  before  my  eager  view 

The  brightness  of  a  home, 
Where  all  their  loveliness  is  true, 

Nor  change  can  ever  come. 

The  early  times  of  Spring's  first  hours, 

Bring  fi-eshness  to  the  heart ; 
They  rouse  the  wearied  spirit's  powers, 

And  sweeter  life  impart: 
Her  dancing  breezes  gently  woo 

The  blossoms  of  the  rose, 
All  wet  with  sparkling  morning  dew, 

Their  petals  to  inclose. 

The  weary  sufferer  of  pain, 

The  bowed  with  care  or  griefj 
Hail  her  returning  once  again, 

With  hopes  of  sweet  relief: 
Spring  hours  cannot  £Edl  to  bring 

CaLm  and  consoling  thought, 
Her  many  voices  ever  smg 

Of  joj  to  mortals  brought 

But  how,  0  Autumn !  shall  I  dare 

To  paint  thy  gorgeous  hues; 
The  softness  of  tiiy  morning  air, 

Thine  evening's  pearly  dews : 
The  solemn  grandeur  of  thy  night. 

Whose  starry  crown  is  set 
With  gems  more  radiantly  bright, 

Than  earthly  coronet  ? 

The  glory  of  thy  sunset  hour. 

When  all  is  calm  and  still, 
Brings  fhll  conviction  of  the  PowsB 

That  heaven  and  earth  doth  fill ; 
Oh  1  who  can  gaze  upon  thy  skiee, 

As  twilight  shades  them  o'er, 
And  not  from  earthly  dreamings  rise. 

Their  Maker  to  adore  ? 

The  wreath  of  fading  Summer  flowers 

Is  yet  upon  thy  brow, 
But  all  the  mirth  of  Summer  hours 

Is  changed  to  sadness  now. 
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And  yet,  upon  thy  dying  head, 

A  solemn  beauty  lies, 
More  glorious  than  the  riches  spread 

'Neath  Summer's  glowing  skies. 

Erer,  O  Autumn  I  shalt  (hou  be 

To  119,  an  emblem  meet 
Of  spirits  sinking  peacefully 

To  slumber  c^m  and  sweet ; 
Though  (hy  delights  not  long  may  last, 

Tet  owrs  shall  still  increase : 
Thy  reign  be  soon  for  ever  past, 

But  ours  shall  never  cease. 

Ah  1  not  like  thee  shall  pass  away, 

The  Christian's  hope  and  joy : 
"We  look  for  an  eternal  day, 

And  bliss  without  alloy — 
For  glories  hid  from  mortal  si^t, 

Revealed  in  reahns  above — 
For  fodelesB  crowns  of  heavenly  light, 

And  perfectness  of  love. 
GharU9tof^8.C.,  May,  ISSe. 


OAKFIELDS:    MY    LAST    PILaRIMAGB    THERETO. 

'  Thbbb  are  some  heart-entwlQiog  hours  in  life, 
With  sweet,  seraphic  inspiration  rife; 
Then  mellowing  thoughts,  like  music  on  the  ear, 
Melt  throogh  the  soul  and  rerel  in  a  tear ; 
And  such  are  they,  when,  traD<}uil  and  alooe, 
We  sit  and  ponder  on  long  periods  flown ; 
And,  charmed  by  fancy's  retrospeotire  gaze. 
Live  in  an  atmosphere  of  other  days : 
Till  friends  and  faces  flashing  on  the  mind. 
Conceal  the  havoc  time  has  left  behind.' 

The  whistle  blew,  the  train  slackened  its  speed,  and  I  was  once 
again  in  Oakfields — the  scene  of  my  boarding-school  days.  I  was 
jnst  twenty-three ;  I  had  finished  what  the  worthy  Mrs.  Partington 
would  call '  bodc-studies ' ;  I  had  yet  to  learn  many  pungent  lessons, 
not  taught  in  books  ;  and  was  all  impatience  to  engage  in  the  conflicts 
of  '  real  life.'  I  had  visited  Oakfields  but  once  since  I  had  ceased  to 
be  a  member  of  Mr.  Lawson*s  family,  and,  as  I  stood  on  the  platform 
of  the  depot,  and  cast  my  eyes  over  the  village,  I  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed, '  How  changed  ! ' 

On  the  May  morning,  in  the  year  IB—,  when  I  first  beheld  this 

little  village,  nestled  cosily  at  Uie  foot  of  the Mountains,  no 

screeching  car-whistles  or  factory-beUs  disturbed  its  sweet  peacefiilness. 

The  rickety  old  stage  that  was  dragged  twice  a  week  over  a  rough 
turnpike  to  a  neighboring  city,  thus  forming  the  only  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  denizens  of  Oakfields  enjoyed,  was  supplanted 
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by  an  impatient,  bustling  engine  that  now  almost  honrly  dashes  np  be- 
fore a  neat  little  depot,  as  if  perfectly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
intimate  Iriend  of  Young  America,  and  the  son  of  that  worthy  sire — 
Progress  of  Civilization.  The  old  store,  whereat  we  boys  were  used 
to  congregate  on  Saturday  afternoons  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  candies  and 
sugar-cakes  for  the  approaching  Sabbath,  was  replaced  by  a  large,  city- 
fied-looking  building,  which  I  did  not  like  at  ill.  Its  windows  con- 
tained no  glass  jars  filled  with  sweet  temptations  for  a  straggling 
school-boy  who  might  chance  to  pass  by  ;  and  I  saw  no  group  assembled 
on  the  stoop  to  survey  the  coveted  contents  of  the  show-case,  and  de- 
plore the  physicked  condition  of  their  purses.  In  the  stead  of  fiish-hooks, 
Jews-harps  and  candies,  were  now  exhibited  calicoes,  delaines,  silks  and 
gaudy  ribbons,  which  serve  as  powerful  magnets  to  draw  together  daily 
the  i^opping  sisterhood  of  Oakfields.     Sad  degeneracy ! 

I  walked  on  slowly  up  the  street,  but  recognized  no  familiar  face. 
I  stepped  into  the  old  white-haired  shoe-maker's ;  he  was  not  in  his 
low,  backless  seat  by  the  window.  They  told  me  he  was  dead.  I  left, 
wondering  how  he  had  got  along  with  his  huge  budget  of  broken  pro- 
mises! 

The  tailor's  shop  was  a  little  farther  on,  but  the  one-l^ged  tailor, 
who  once  sold  me  an  old  coat  for  a  new  one,  was  not  there.  He  had 
followed  in  the  wake  of  his  pious  neighbor,  the  shoe-maker  ! 

I  met  several,  but  their  faces  were  all  new. 

Here,  where  but  a  few  years  ago  all  were  familiar,  now  all  were 
strangers.  A  feeling  of  sadness  took  possession  of  me,  and  almost  un- 
consciously I  repeat^  those  beautiful  lines  of  Scott : 

'  TiMv  rolls  his  ceaseless  coarse.    The  race  of  yore 

Who  danced  our  in  fancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marrelUng  bojnood  legends  store. 

Of  their  strange  rentures  happ'd  bj  land  or  sea, 

How  are  they  olotted  from  the  things  that  be ! 
How  few,  all  weak  and  withered  of  their  force, 

Wait  on  the  yerge  of  dark  etemitj, 
Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse. 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !    Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.' 

But  yes !  there  was  one  thing  that  looked  as  of  old.  Yes !  there  itst6od 
—  the  old  brown-stone  church  !  The  same  block  of  marble  was  over 
the  door,  with  1796  roughly  chiselled  upon  it,  and  there,  sloping  gently 
from  the  great  door,  was  the  long  village-green,  as  fresh  and  verdiant  ai- 
when  we  boys  of  a  Saturday  afternoon  were  wont  to  play  at  wicket  on 
the  velvet  green-sward.  Aiid  there,  too,  just  across  uie  green,  was  the 
neat  little  parsonage,  and  a  short  way  from  it  the  Female  Seminary. 
Allow  me,  en  passant,  to  remark  that  this  same  Female  Seminary  was 
a  most  worthy  institution  !  and  at  its  upper  windows  used  to  sit  strong 
attractions  for  the  '  Institute  boys,*  who  much  delighted  in  promenading 
up  and  down  the  green  before  them.  And  it  is  quite  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  a  fluttering  of  handkerchiefs  from  the  windows  was  not  greatly 
calculated  to  lessen  the  power  of  these  attractions,  or  prevent  as  vehe- 
ment a  fluttering  of  hearts. 

Night  was  fast  approaching,  and  I  walked  on  rapidly  past  the  Semi- 
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nary,  past  the  church,  past  the  grave-yard,  and  there  looming  up 
through  the  thickly  foliaged  trees  to  my  sight  was  Oakfields  Institute. 
I  stopped  short  as  the  old  huilding  came  in  full  sight.  For  an  instant 
the  wheels  of  time  seemed  to  cease  their  onward  course  and  roll  back 
from  past  to  present !  I  was  once  more  a  boy  of  seventeen  and  a 
scholar  within  those  walls.  Old  friends  and  familiar  faces  came  rush- 
ing back  upon  me,  and  I  lived  in  '  an  atmosphere  of  other  days.' 
Lizzie's  came  too.  I  could  not  be  mistaken ;  those  sweet  blue  eyes  were 
hers,  and  so  that  sunny  hair  ;  there  was  the  same  slight  bending  for- 
ward of  the  head,  the  same  modest  falling  of  the  eyes ;  she  had  the 
same  bewitching  air  of  melancholy  about  her  every  movement,  the  same 
tell-tale  blush  of  maiden  modesty  flushed  her  cheek,  and  for  all  the 
world  she  looked  as  when  we  sat  those  summer  evenings  by  her  father's 
cabinet  window,  and  our  souls,  hand  in  hand,  crossed  the  boundaries 
of  Now,  and  built  on  the  vast  plains  of  the  Future  airy  castles  for  us  to 
revel  in !  But  those  meetings  were  few.  Mr.  Lawson  was  a  stem, 
unimpassioned  man,  and  would  have  raved  terribly,  as  Lizzie  used  to 
say,  had  he  known  that,  while  he  was  in  bed  and  in  sweet  slavery  to 
Morpheus,  noiseless  conferences  were  being  held  almost  directly  under 
his  head.  But  he  did  n*t  know  any  such  thing ;  and  conferences  were 
held  after  the  identical  Know-Nothing  style!  And  what  a  happy, 
heedless  Know-Nothing  I  was  !  The  morrow  —  I  never  thought  of  it 
only  in  so  much  as  it  was  to  bring  me  with  my  idol !  Trouble  —  the 
word  never  entered  my  brainless  head  !  I  saw  nothing,  thought  of 
nothing,  dreamt  of  nothing,  but  Love,  and  the  happiness  which  I  ima- 
gined invariably  kept  it  company  !  Books  were  lain  aside,  study  hours 
were  spent  in  covering  a  half-dozen  sheets  of  foolscap  with  a  name  ; 
the  bell  for  meals  was  disregarded,  —  eat !  why  should  I  eat  ?  The 
hour  for  retiring  was  forgotten,  or  disregarded,  and  so  that  for  rising. 
It  could  hardly  be  said  of  me  that  I  '  lived,  moved  and  had  my  being.* 
1  was  too  happy  to  live,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  hanging  myself  out 
of  sheer  happiness ! 

Somebody  loaned  me  a  novel  —  I  forgot  its  title  or  author,  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  overflowed  with  agony,  and  a  deal  of  it  run  into  me !  I  was 
absolutely  drunk  with  passion.  No  impossibilities  were  recognized  at 
my  court.  I  could  do  any  thing  and  every  thing  at  her  slightest  nod.  I 
could  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  a  hen-coop,  scale  Mont  Blanc  in 
mid- winter,  and,  throwing  *  full  defiance '  in  the  face  of  avalanches, 
brave  their  mightiest  tumblings  I    All  —  all  would  I  do  for  her  sake  ! 

'  I  WOULD  out^tare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Out-braye  the  heart  most  dariiiff  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  joanff  sackling-cub  from  the  8he-l>ear; 
Tea,  mock  the  Bon  when  he  roars  for  prej ! ' 

I  felt  that  language  was  too  lean  to  express  my  devotion,  and  I  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  it  by  deeds.  Oh !  thought  I,  if  Oak- 
field  Institute  would  but  blaze  and  bum  on  some  dark,  terrific  night ;  if 
-winds  would  howl,  thunders  roll,  and  lightnings  flash,  and,  as  timber 
after  timber  fell  crashing  through  the  ruins,  the  escaped  family  would 
shout,  and  cry,  and  wail,  and  a  terror-stricken  mother  would  faint 
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moaning  the  name  of  the  fair  daughter  who  dept  in  the  burning  build- 
ing, how  I  would  spring  forward  '  to  the  rescue  I '  how  I  would  combat 
with  flame  and  smoke,  and,  with  burning  clothes  and  hair  on  fire,  flght 
my  way  through  falling  timbers  to  her  bed-chamber,  and  grasping  the 
dying  girl  descend  the  tottering  stairs,  shielding  her  from  a  falling  tim- 
ber with  my  own  strong  head ;  and  as  the  crowd,  heart-sick,  cried  out, 
'  They  are  lost  I '  I  would  leap  ibrth  from  the  burning  mass,  and  laying 
my  precious  burden  at  the  feet  of  her  despairing  parents,  sink  down 
upon  the  ground — ^not  dead,  but  near  it !  Then  tor  months  I  would 
toss  on  a  '  feverish  couch,'  with  the  lovely  being  I  had  snatched  from 
'  the  jaws  of  death '  as  my  only  nurse  !  and  then  health  would  be  re- 
stored, and  then,  why,  of  course,  what  else  but  a  marriage !  Oh !  it 
was  a  woeful  disappointment  when,  like  ambitious  Icarus^  I  flew  too 
high  on  the  strength  of  wax  wings  and  came  down  again  in  as  sum- 
mary manner  as  did  that  personage,  to  And  all  this,  instead  of  being  a 
joyous  reality,  but  the  phantasma  of  a  school-boy  in  love  I  But  I  de- 
voured the  contents  of  another  yellow-covered  novel,  and  I  was  np 
again  as  high  as  before.  In  this  happy  lunacy  did  I  luxurii^  for  two 
years!  We  met  seldom,  to  be  sure  —  but  those  meetings!  Even 
now,  with  twenty  years  intervening,  the  remembrance  of  them  re- 
kindles the  ardor,  and  reHnimates  &e  hi^piness,  of  those  stolen  mo- 
ments. In  that  remembrance  I  re-live  the  happiest  days  of  my  life. 
But  the  last  of  those  days  came,  and  I  took  my  departure  from  Oak- 
flelds.     In  a  month  I  was  in  quasi  possession  of  half  a  comer  in  the 

law  office  of  Judge  N ,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  enjoying  the 

use  of  an  old,  worn-out  copy  of  Chitty's  Blackstone. 

Time  passed  rapidly  enough.  I  met  occasionally  in  the  street  some 
straggling  denizen  of  Oakficdds,  and  learned  therefrom  the  state  of  the 
crq)s,  the  death  or  marriage  of  some  villager,  or  the  good  dominie's 
heidth.  But  what  cared  I  {ot  the  dcmiinie's  health,  or  the  crops,  or 
any  thing,  or  any  body,  save  —  well,  you  know  ? 

Months  had  now  passed,  and  I  longed  to  visit  the  dear  old  Institute. 
I  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  presented  itself^  and  left  the 
city  to  spend  a  night  beneath  her  old  roof.  We  sat  again  heart  to 
heart  and  hand  in  hand  by  the  cabinet  window  —  {that  window !) 
The  evening  was  befitting  the  occasion.  The  full- orbed  moon  rode  in 
a  cloudless  sky,  and  her  soft  rays  stole  through  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
great  apple-tree  which  shaded  the  window,  and  filled  the  apartment 
with  that  soft,  bewitching  light  so  productive  of  loving  thoughts  and 
chivalrous  deeds.  A  genUe  breeze  was  frisking  among  the  flowers  of 
the  garden,  and  the  leaves  of  the  great  tree  by  the  window  shooting 
ever  and  anon  through  the  half-opened  shutters,  and  scattering  the 
ringlets  which  lay  upon  my  breast.  That  was  a  happy,  holy  hour ! 
Not  a  word  was  spoken,  not  a  glance  exchanged.  Her  head  reclining 
on  inv  shotdder,  she  gazed  fixedly  on  the  broad,  star-gemmed  heavens, 
and  I  drank  years  of  delight  in  looking  upon  her  sweet  &ce  —  my  only 
heaven.  But  clouds  seemed  to  hover  over  it,  and  as  they  grew  blacker, 
and  threatened  to  burst  with  their  load  of  sorrow,  I  drew  her  closer  to 
my  heart,  and  eagerly  sought  the  cause.    Those  dark  eyes  skrwly  fell, 
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and  I  saw  a  tear  steal  down  her  pale  cheek.  My  heart  was  too  full 
finr  utterance.  Again  1  pressed  her  closer  to  my  heart,  and  eagerly 
asked  the  cause  of  this  sadden  sorrow.  She  raised  her  tearful  eyes, 
and  gazed  full  in  mine.  . 

<  Frank,'  — a  pause  — '  Frank- Frank,  is  this  right  ?  *  She  placed 
her  hand  in  mine. 

*  What  right,  Lizzie  ? ' 

*  Ought  I  thus  to  disregard  the  dearest  wishes  of  my  parents'  —  a 
stifled  sob  — '  Ought  1  thus  to  deceive * 

She  could  say  no  more ;  her  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  she  flung  her 
aims  around  my  neck.  Amid  her  sobs  I  indistinctly  heard,  <  Something 
tells  me  it  is  wrong!'  I  fully  comprehended  her  meaning.  The 
RsvESBND  Mrs.  Lawbon  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  doctrine  that 
'  Conscience  is  a  sure  moral  guide ! '  Instilling  this  doctrine  into  the 
minds  of  her  children  at  an  early  age,  she  manufactured  for  them  *  a 
oonscaence'  by  setting  down  with  mathematical  precision  the  deeds 
that  are  good  and  those  that  are  evil,  her  own  wise  self  being  the  judge. 
So  that  &ey,  in  following  the  dictates  of '  their  consciences '  but  obeyed 
the  dictum  of  their,  no  doubt,  well-wishiDg  mother.  '  Obey  your 
parents  in  all  things ! '  was,  of  course,  paramount  to  all  other  com- 
mandments on  the  schedule  of  this  pious  woman.  Lizzie  knew  well 
that  loving  me  — me,  a  wild,  harum-scarum  scapegrace  ;  me,  who  was 
once  actually  seen  entering  the  village  tavern ;  me,  who  had  smoked 
a  cigar,  it  being  demonstrated  to  a  mathematical  certainty  by  a  respect- 
able maid^i  lady  in  the  neighborhood ;  and,  as  much  as  aU,  m>e,  who 
often  went  to  sleep  under  the  powerful  (1)  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lavirson  —  love  me  !  She  well  knew  what  a  flagrant  infringement  of 
that  commandment  her  beloved  mother  would  consider  it.  So  *  her 
conscience '  told  her  it  was  wrong  !  And  a  darling  sister,  who  had  un- 
fortunately discovered  our  interesting  relations,  and  who  was  so  egregi- 
ously  homely  and  hateful  that  none  dare  come  within  a  rod  of  her,  and 
with  true  dog-like  nature,  was  decidedly  opposed  to  having  any  body 
entertain  any  aflectionate  regards  for  her  sister,  backed  this  noble  con- 
scientiousness by  expressing  the  most  profound  admiration !  Nightly 
this  beloved  sister  regaled  her  bed-companion  with  a  sermon  on  the  sin- 
fulness of  exercising  the  heart-promptings  God  had  given  her,  or,  as 
she  expressed  it,  loving  '  that  worthless  fellow.'  It  was  something  in 
this  strain  :  You  love  him  ;  you  know  Pa  and  Ma  would  disapprove  it 
did  they  know  it,  and  you  were  not  deceiving  them,  as  yon  are.  Dis- 
obeying and  deceiving  them  is  disobeying  God,  and  disobeying  God  is 
sure  destruction.  Therefore,  loving  him  will  send  your  soul  to  ever- 
lasting punishment !  Then,  to  sum  up  all,  and  bring  the  question  to  a 
focus,  which  vriU  you  take,  Heaven  or  Frank  Doolittle  ?  Such  a  cate- 
gorical,  and,  as  was  believed,  soul-interesting  query,  put  by  an  only, 
loved  and  elder  sister  to  a  confiding  girl  of  sixteen,  without  a  shadow 
of  self-will,  was  one  not  easily  to  hQ  answered  by  the  latter.  For  days 
and  months  a  fiierce  conflict  raged  within.  She  loved  *  him '  —  loved 
him  as  her  life ;  she  knew  her  afiection  was  reciprocated.  How  many 
were  her  hopes  I     How  great  the  happiness  she  had  pictured  in  her 
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fancy  1  And  must  they  now  be  trampled  ruthleeBly  in  the  dust  ?  Yet, 
is  not  the  happiness  of  eternity  more  to  be  desired  than  that  of  a  few 
transient  years  here  in  life?  She  shuddered  at  her  sinfulne^  in 
doubting  which  to  choose.  Then  came  the  face  of '  him ' ;  she  remem- 
bered some  word  he  had  whispered  in  her  ear  ;  she  stole  to  her  ro(»n 
and  took  from  the  comer  of  her  drawer  a  miniature,  and  then  she 
would  waver  in  her  decision. 

Many  were  the  hours  she  wept  and  prayed,  with  no  friend  to  ofier  a 
consoling  word  or  look,  but  only  a  sister  to  torture  her  with  rehearsals  of 
the  wickedness  of  *  that  loafer  1  *  By  day  she  walked  about,  seemingly 
unconscious  of  surrounding  objects,  and  gazing  absently  on  die 
groimd.  Her  conduct  elicited  the  remarks  of  her  companions,  and 
numerous  insinuations  from  her  mother.  By  night  she  sobbed  and 
prayed,  but  never  slept  I  Fearing  she  might  have  some  misgivings  as 
to  the  sinfulness  of  loving  '  that  wretch,'  the  elder  sister  would  rehearse 
anew  the  logical  demonstration,  adding  each  time  a  report  that  had  ar- 
rived from  New- York  I  At  this  juncture  the  subject  of  these  reports 
made  his  appearance  in  Oakfields.  Mary  Lawson  scowled  and  turned 
up  her  nose  ;  Mrs.  Lawson  remarked  that  I  must  think  a  good  deal  of 
them,  and  her  mouth  shut  like  the  door  of  a  salamander  safe  ;  Mr. 
Lawson  was  rejoiced  to  know  I  had  not  come  as  a  pupil ;  and  Lizade 
Lawson  could  scarcely  refrain  from  crying  for  joy. 

<  Nigfat  comos  on  apaoe.' 

Mrs.  Lawson  takes  hold  of  Mr.  Lawson's  coat-collar,  and,  without  much 
concern  about  their  guest  finding  a  sleeping-place,  travel  up  to  bed, 
^d  /  travel  into  my  apartment  —  mine  for  an  hour  at  least  —  the 
cabinet  I  Little  feet  were  heard  cautiously  descending  the  stairs ;  the 
door  softly  opened,  and  we  were  in  each  other's  embrace !  Where  was 
her  decision  1  She  did  n't  know.  But  her  conscience  (that  is,  the  in- 
junction of  her  sister)  prompted  her  to  look  for  it,  and  show  it  to  me. 
She  commenced,  and  with  tearfril  eyes  told  me  the  conflict  that  raged 
within  her  breast,  her  doubts  and  fears,  her  wish  to  love  God  and  her 
parents,  and  at  the  same  time  love  me,  (loving  God  and  manamon,)  the 
advice  of  her  sister,  and  the  light  in  which  I  was  regarded  by  her 
parents  and  friends,  and  then — asked  my  advice  !  The  angel  I  who 
could  help  loving  her  as  she  raised  her  tearful  eyes  and  asked  in  a  sor- 
rowful tone,  *  0  Frank!  what  shall  I  do ?' 

Who  will  chide  me  for  loving  Lizzie  Lawson?  'But,  Lizzie,'  1 
asked,  in  as  calm  a  voice  as  I  could  assume,  '  why  do  you  think  it 
wrong  to  love  me  ?  * 

'Oh!  don't  ask  me,  Frank!  I  don't  think itis — that  is —  Imean 
—  Mary  —  mother — 0  Frank!'  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands, 
she  wept  aloud. 

A  train  of  curious  emotions  flitted  through  my  breast.  I  felt  mad, 
bloodthirsty ;  I  wanted  to  sack  the  house,  and  hang  the  unappreciating 
wretches  who  snored  beneath  its  roof;  then  I  settled  into  pity,  then  into 
adnuration.  She  slowly  raised  her  head  and  wiped  away  the  truant  tears. 

'  I  do  n't  think  they  will  always  have  so  ill  an  opinion  of  you,  dear 
Frank,'  she  said,  struggling  with  her  tears. 
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*  I  hope  not  at  least,  Lizzie  ;  and  do  you  not  think  that  in  after  years, 
when  I  shall  have  reached  the  age  and  stature  of  manhood,  and  hy  my 
conduct,  put  to  the  lie  all  these  reports,  and  drowned  all  ill  opinions  in 
my  improvements  —  do  you  not  think  that  then  they  would  consent  to 
our  marrying  ? ' 

*  Ye -yes,  I  think  they  would.' 

'  Then,  Lizzie,  let 's  cast  anchor,  and  await  patiently  the  arrival  of 
that  hopeful  hreeze  which  is  to  carry  us  into  a  safe  harbor.  Our  boats 
will  be  separated  for  a  while,  Lizzie,  but  be  assured  they  will  meet 
again,  and,  linked  together,  ride  fearlessly  against  the  boisterous  squalls 
that  constantly  beset  the  pathway  of  life's  voyagers  !  Be  cheerful !  be 
hopeful !  I  shall  use  all  human  means  to  make  myself  worthy  of  my 
guiding-star  in  life,  and  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  your ' 

My  speech  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  the  sound  of  foot-falls. 
Lizzie  sprang  irom  my  arms,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  was  in 
her  bed-chamber.  The  foot-falls  were  just  no  foot-falls  at  all,  and  I 
stretched  myself  on  a  settee  to  dream  the  night  away.  Morning  came. 
Breakfast  was  soon  dispatched.  The  stage  was  waiting  at  the  gate, 
and,  springing  into  it,  I  left  the  scene  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
dreams  and  hopes  of  my  life,  without  the  courage  to  whisper  a  parting 
word  in  the  ear  of  the  sweet  girl  to  whose  afiection,  ^  pure  as  the  loves 
of  angels,'  I  owed  the  cup  of  happiness  I  had  quafied  for  so  many 
months. 

We  met  no  more  for  years. 

Again  I  was  in  my  comer,  and  engaged  with  youthful  ardor  in  per- 
soit  of  the  profesdon  I  had  chosen.  It  is  quite  unnecessary,  however, 
to  record  here  the  efibrts  I  put  forth  for  the  accomplishment  of  those 
ends,  only  which  would  admit  me  to  the  bosom  of  that  august  family 
of  the  Lawsons.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  no  lecture  was  unattended  ; 
no  avenue  in  which  were  means  of  improvement,  moral  or  intellectual, 
was  \eh  unexplored ;  the  strictest  watchfulness  was  kept  on  every  word 
and  deed,  that  no  evil  report  might  reach  the  wilbng  ear  of  Mary 
Lawson ;  invitations  to  parties  and  champagne  suppers  —  then,  as  now, 
in  vogue  with  the  Uoods  —  were  declined,  I  thereby  challenging,  and 
recmving,  too,  the  jeers  of  former  companions,  who  seemed  to  have 
become  Iboroughly  disgusted  with  me.  I  didn't  blame  them.  And, 
moreover,  my  deportment  in  the  sublime  presence  of  Mr.  Henry  Law- 
son  —  a  very  learned  brother  —  was  the  quintessence  of  decorum  and 
respect  fi>r  his  towering  superiority,  never  failing  to  inquire  afler  the 
health  of  his  beloved  mother. 

The  reader  —  if  any  there  be  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  glance  at 
this  erode  lucubration  —  was  never,  perhaps,  of  a  wild,  romantic,  im- 
petuous nature,  ill-brooking  the  finger  of  contempt,  and  in  abundant 
posKflsion  of  the  various  qualities  succinctly  expressed  in  the  word  devil- 
try.  If  he  never  was,  I  regret  it  exceedingly,  as  he  is  entirely  unable 
to  appreciate  these  efibrts  and  humiliating  sacrifices.  But  the  object  to 
be  attained !  It  ever  stood  at  my  shoulder,  and  whispered  words  of 
eneouragement  in  my  ear  !  I  felt  I  was  doing  a  noble  work  ;  I  looked 
forward  with  inexpressible  delight  to  the  sphere  I  was  striving  to  enter, 
^^lere  I  felt  confident  the  highest  and  proudest  honors  ultimately 
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awaited  me  !  Then  my  poor  mother  would  have  a  home,  and  spend 
the  remaining  days  of  her  life  in  peace  and  happiness ;  and  there  was 
an  only  sister  who  would  be  able  to  acquire  an  education,  and,  perhaps, 
procure  a  splendid  alliance  by  my  high  position  !  And  then,  thrice  more 
than  all,  that  pair  of  blue  eyes ! 

Say,  reader,  could  I  not  well  dispense  with  my  former  mercurial 
comrades  for  the  companionship  of  such  dreams  ?  The  reader  mmst, 
by  this  time,  be  thoroughly  conTinced  that  the  writer  has  been  a 
dreamer  irom  his  infancy.  But  of  all  my  dreams  —  and  I  have  had 
not  a  few  in  my  time  —  none  was  so  delightM  as  this. 

And  now  had  come  the  day  !  I  had  continued  my  studies  with  un- 
remitting zeal ;  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Bmpire  State  ;  I  had 

become  the  partner  of  my  old  preceptor.  Judge  N ,  and  I  was 

ready  to  go  to  Oakfields  to  receire  the  reward  of  years  of  efibrt,  and 
the  realization  of  long-cherished  dreams.  I  had  n't  read  a  noyel  since 
I  left  school ;  the  stem  substance  of  law-books  had  taken  their  place, 
and  giren  somewhat  of  their  reality  and  stability  to  an  CTer-dianging, 
passionate  nature. 

The  enthusiasm  of  youth  had  settled  into  a  calm,  fixed  love!  How 
my  heart  beat  as  I  sprang  from  the  cars,  and  beheld  in  the  distance  the 
chimneys  of  Oakfields  Institute  rinng  above  the  trees  ! 

Now  we  're  precisely  like  our  good  landlady's  pussy-cat  in  pursuit  of 
her  tail  —  we  're  just  where  we  started  !  So,  let 's  strike  a  tangent, 
and  land  on  the  wide  steps  leading  to  ^e  front  door  of  ^e  Institute  ! 
We  pull  ^e  bell.  No  response.  Again  we  grasp  the  bell-knob.  Oh  ! 
where  are  those  confounded  Biddies  !  I  can't  stand  still.  My  heart 
has  a  fit  of  the  chills.     But  hark  !  the  door  opens. 

*  Goodness,  gracious  !  Who  'd  e'er  a  thought  ?  Why,  Master  Frank, 
how  d'  ye  do  ? '  It  was  Bridget,  the  same  old  soul  who  used  to  loan  me 
the  key  of  the  pantry.  Duly  saluting  Bridget,  and  shaking  her  big 
hand,  I  was  shown  into  the  '  back  parlor,'  where  the  family  were  con- 
gregated. A  ToUey  of  salutations  greeted  my  entrance.  Mr.  Lawson 
quickly  arose  firom  his  seat  on  a  sofa,  and  was  '  very  glad  to  see  me ! ' 
Mrs.  Lawson,  after  a  deal  of  fuss,  picked  herself  out  of  her  rocking- 
chair,  and  was  also  glad  to  see  me  back  to  the  old  Institute  !  Miss 
Mary  Lawson  rose  from  her  lounging  posture  beside  her  mother,  and 
taking  a  stand  between  the  piano-stool  and  myself,  informed  me  that  1 
was  somewhat  a  stranger !  But  there  was  another.  What  was  that 
family  without  that  another!  She  had  quietly  slipped  firran  the  stool 
and  taken  a  seat  on  an  ottoman  at  the  end  of  the  piano.  I  almost 
pushed  aside  ^e  jealous  sister,  and  grasped  the  hand  of  my  lore,  my 
life  —  Lizzie  Lawson !  She  arose  firom  her  seat,  her  hand  laying  like 
a  stone  in  mine,  and  said :  '  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  DooUttle  ? '  and  sat 
down.  What  a  change  was  there !  Girlhood  had  passed ;  she  was  a 
woman.    Her  cheek  — 

<  Oh !  ctU  it  fkir,  not  pale'— 

had  lost  much  of  its  rosy  hue,  and  the  bewitching  dimple  in  her  ohm. 
that  always  smiled  when  you  approached,  had  gone.    But  her  regalai* 
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features,  clear  complexion,  eyes  that  had  not  lost  a  whit  of  their  hright- 
ness,  and  fine  form,  now  ^illy  matured,  more  than  compensated  for 
these  losses,  and  in  that  single  glance  I  felt  almost  repaid  for  my  exer- 
tions.    Mr.  Lawson  suddenly  hroke  out,  and  I  took  a  seat  near  him. 

'  Ton  are  quite  a  stranger,  Mr.  Doolittle ;  I  think  you  have  been 
here  hut  once  since  you  left,  have  you  ?  * 

Mrs.  Lawson  was  always  a  kind-hearted  lady ;  she  answered  the 
question: 

*  No ;  he  has  been  hexe  hut  once  since  ;  why,  Mr.  Doolittle,  (great 
stress  on  the  Mr.)  you  have  really  slighted  us  ;  but  then,  I  don't  know, 
I  s'pose  you  city  folks  have  enough  to  think  about  besides  old  acquain- 
tances and  cowntry  folks  ;  and ' I  was  going  to  tell  all  she  said, 

but  Lord !  it  would  take  a  quire  of  foolscap,  and  a  deal  more  patience, 
30  I  stop  short.  The  evening  wore  on.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from 
that  ottoman !  How  sweet,  I  thought,  she  looked  as  she  sat  there,  her 
delicate  fingers  busily  engaged  on  a  piece  of  embroidery ;  but  I  had 
the  unparalleled  presumption  to  imagine  her  mind  was  not  particu- 
larly engaged  thereon !  The  old  clock  in  the  kitchen  gave  ten  hysteri- 
cal strokes  on  its  cracked  bell ;  the  evening  devotions  were  had,  and  I 
was  shown  my  sleeping  apartment.  As  I  stood  in  the  door,  lamp  in 
hand,  and  bade  the  family  a  good-night,  Lizzie  raised  her  head,  and  J 
thought  I  heard  her  say  'good-night.'  An  ecstatic  delight  thrilled 
my  whole  being  as  I  looked  on  the  lovely  face,  and  my  heart  whispered, 
*  She  is  mine  ! '  In  my  happiness  I  took  that  imblushing,  smileless 
face  for  that  of  my  Lizzie  Lawson.    It  was  not  hers  ! 

I  slept,  that  is,  I  dreamed  the  night  away,  and  morning  came  bright 
and  glorious.  The  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  streaming  in  at  the  window, 
awoke  me  at  an  early  hour,  and  I  arose.  Several  books  lay  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  I  took  up  a  small  edition  of  Shakspeare.  We  boys  had  once 
on  an  *  exhibition '  —  what  school-boy  don't  remember  those  times  — 
spoken  (and  tried  to  act)  the  tragedy  of  Julius  CsBsar,  I  having  the 
part  of  Brutus.  I  instantly  turned  to  that  play  and  read  over  the  parts. 
What  &rms  and  faces  flocked  around  me  !  Almost  every  line  recalled 
some  trivial  and  long-forgotten  incident.  I  read  on,  part  after  part. 
An  indescribable  something  took  possession  of  me  as  I  read — 

*  Thou  hast  described 
A  hot  friend  cooling;  ever  note,  Luoillus, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  the  mettle ; 
Bat  when  thej  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial,'  etc. 

There  was  no  time  for  reflection  on  this  well-remembered  passage,  for 
the  breakfast-bell  rang,  and  I  hastened  to  the  dining-room  in  the  hope 
of  finding  Lizzie  there  alone.  They  were  all  there  but  her  I  To  my 
inquiries,  her  sister  answered  in  her  sharp  voice,  *  She  is  quite  unwell, 
sir.' 

Two  hours  thereafter  I  was  seated  in  the  back  parlor.     Miss  Mary 
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LawBon  occupied  the  sofa  not  far  from  me.  As  near  as  I  am  able  to 
recollect,  the  conversation  ran  thus :  To  my  further  inquiries  as  to 
Lizzie  she  repUed  :  '  Yes  sir,  she  is  quite  unwell,  but  nothing  serious,  I 
think,  sir/  Her  effort  to  speak  in  a  more  agreeable  tone  of  voice,  and 
appear  a  little  womanly,  was  not  wholly  inefiectual.  I  then  absently 
remarked,  more  to  myself  than  her, '  I  regret  it  exceedingly,  as  I  wished 
to  speak  with  her  on  a  very  interesting  —  that  is  I  —  I  — ' 

'  Yes  sir,  she  anticipated  it/  How  very  coolly  she  said  that !  and 
how  very  coolly  she  continued  :  '  And  she  wished  me  to  say  to  you  that 
she  had  no  desire  to  open  again  the  relations  which  have  been  so  long 
discontinued !  * 

If  she  had  hurled  the  piano  at  my  head  I  should  have  been  simply 
astonished,  but  in  this  case  I  was  thunderstruck  !  1  don't  know,  sure- 
ly, how  I  looked,  or  what  I  said,  but  I  must  have  exhibited  some  signs 
of  surprise,  for  Miss  L.  continu^,  with  the  nonchalance  of  the  veiieat 
stoic  who  ever  sat  imder  the  nose  of  Zeno  : 

'  Surely,  sir,  you  cannot  be  surprised  that  years  of  silence  and  absence 
on  your  part,  and  evident  neglect,  should  have  destroyed  the  foolish 
fancies  oi  youth,  and  changed  the  tastes  of  thoughtless  girlhood ! ' 

I  did  not  spring  ixova  my  chair  and  pace  the  floor,  or  pull  my  hair, 
or  rant  and  rave  as  I  would  have  done  once,  but  I  sat  steadily  in  my 
chair,  looked  the  speaker  full  in  the  face,  and  when  she  had  done,  I 
asked  very  calmly  iSf  it  were  possible  for  me  to  see  '  Miss  Lawson/  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  the  wish  of  that  lady  not  to  see  me,  and, 
moreover,  that  seeing  her  would  avail  nothing,  as  there  were  other  ccm- 
siderations  that  weighed  against  me :  such  as,  for  instance,  I  was  not 
a  man  of  education,  or,  in  other  words,  I  had  not  spent  four  years  within 
the  walls  of  a  college  ;  another  and  weighty  consideration  was,  that  I 
practised  the  profession  of  law,  or  I  was  a  latayer,  which  term  in  the 
remarkable  mental  vision  of  the  Lawson  family  was  synonymous  with 
liar,  villain,  cut-throat ;  another  was  that  I  lived  in  New- York,  and 
New-York  having  within  its  borders  many  temptations,  (especially  for 
such  an  innocent  yoimg  man  as  I  had  ever  been !)  I  must  have  de  ne- 
cessite  yielded  to  their  treacherous  charms,  and  consequently  was  total- 
ly unworthy  of  an  admittance  into  the  family  of  the  Lawsons.  These, 
with  many  more,  were  cast  into  the  scale,  and  Mr.  Doolittle  was  found 
wanting ! 

I  essayed  to  explain  the  cause  of  my  non-appearance  at  Oakfields  ; 
to  declare  my  constancy  and  unremitting  efibrts  for  the  attainment  of 
that  coveted  worthiness,  and  to  avow  how  valueless  I  looked  upon  life 
without  the  idol  of  my  boyhood  as  of  my  manhood  ;  but  it  was  cast- 
ing pearls  before  swine  I  I  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  myself  for  stoop- 
ing so  low  as  to  dally  and  plead  with  this  proud,  selfish  spinster,  and 
stopped  unceremoniously,  seeing  with  clearer  vision  than  I  had  enjoyed 
the  preceding  evening  that  these  accusations  on  the  part  of  Mary  Law- 
son  were  but  rude  breast-works  of  defense  for  the  loveless  heart  of  her 
sister.  I  might  have  judged  harshly  —  doubtless  I  did.  I  have  often 
thought  since  I  might  have  been  mistaken  in  thinking  thus  of  her  in 
whom  I  had  seen  naught  but  to  love,  to  cherish,  to  worship. 
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But  the  fiat  was  pronounced :  it  shall  be  obeyed.  This  was  no  easy 
matter.  I  could  not  look  composedly  on  this  simdering  of  the  sweet 
bonds  that  had  so  long  entwined  my  heart.  The  cold  manner  of  Liz- 
zie on  the  preceding  evening  stared  me  in  the  face  ;  Lizzie  Lawson 
not  love  me  I  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  so  many  years  destroyed  !  The 
thought  was  too  intolerable  for  a  nature  so  sensitive  as  mine. 

I  began  to  lose  my  self-possession ;  the  past,  the  present,  the  future 
were  dark  —  hopeless ;  the  room,  the  yard  —  every  thing  wore  a  hate- 
ful look  ;  I  gazed  upon  the  calm,  imruffled  face  before  me  as  the  root 
of  all  this.  I  rose  firom  my  seat  My  progress  to  the  door  was  re- 
strained by  the  harsh  voice  of  Miss  Lawson  : 

'  Lizzie  has  wished  me,  Mr.  Doolittle,  to  hand  you  your  miniature, 
and  request  hers  if  you  have  it  with,  you.' 

I  mechanically  placed  my  hand  in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat,  and 
drew  forth  the  miniature  I  Lad  carried  and  caressed  for  six  long,  hap- 
py years.  Handing  it  to  her,  she  gave  me  mine,  and  passed  out  of  the 
door. 

I  looked  after  her  a  moment,  and  then  sat  down.  I  glanced  at 
the  miniature  ;  it  was  that  of  a  grinning,  thoughtless  boy  of  seventeen 
The  smooth  boy-face  gave  rise  to  many  pleasant  —  no !  painful  now  — 
recollections,  and  gave  to  my  vision  a  truer  sight  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween Now  and  Then.  Li  the  fullness  of  my  heart,  I  murmured,  in 
the  exquisite  imagery  of  Barry  Cornwall : 

'  I  SBBX  to  go 

Calmly,  jet  with  a  melancholj  step. 

Onward  and  onward.    Is  there  not  a  tale 

Of  some  mad  (an  Arabian  as  I  think) 

Who  sailed  upon  the  wide  sea  manj  days, 

Tossing  about,  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waters. 

Until  he  saw  an  isle,  toward  which  his  ship 

Suddenly  turned?  there  is:  and  he  was  drawn, 

As  if  by  a  magnet,  on,  slowly,  until 

The  vessel  neared  the  isle ;  and  then  it  flew 

Quick  as  a  shooting  star,  and  dashed  itself 

To  pieces.    MethinKs  I  am  that  man.' 

I  had  toiled  and  struggled  long  to  grasp  a  coveted  jewel,  and  when 
I  had  it  but  in  my  hand,  heartless  Fate  snatched  it  from  me  !  Hope 
led  me  on  with  beckoning  finger,  and  whispered  in  my  ear  sweet  stories 
of  future  happiness  !  Say,  where  is  it  now  ?  There  was  no  answer. 
I  rose  and  passed  out  the  door  to  Mr.  Lawson's  study,  muttering  with 
a  heart  overflowing  with  emotion,  *  Thus  hope  allures,  deceives,  and 
damns  ! '  I  conjured  up  some  excuse  for  my  sudden  departure,  and  left  the 
scene  where  had  been  spent  the  aroma  of  my  life,  never  to  return  !  I 
turned  to  take  one  last,  lingering  look  of  the  old  Listitute,  as  I  passed 
out  the  gate. 

Li  one  of  the  upper  windows  I  beheld  the  pale,  lovely  face  of : 

I  cannot  write  the  name  :  pardon  this  womanish  emotion  —  years  have 
softened  my  heart.  The  sweet  face,  like  all  my  dreams,  disappeared 
as  I  turned  to  gaze  upon  it ! 

I  never  saw  her  more  I     No  more  :  'tis  enough.  a.  a.  b. 
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'DOMINB         QUO        VADI8?* 

It  was  a  time  of  tword  and  flame. 

And  manj  a  martyr  fled« 
And  manj  that  wore  the  Christiaa  name 

From  rack  and  fa^^t  fled. 
Thev  fled  —  and  was  it  shame  to  flj, 

When  the  Faith  had  lost  its  home, 
Nor  a  shelter  found  in  the  cares  under  ground. 

Where  worshipped  the  saints  of  Rome  ? 

Forth  bj  the  Appian  Gate  at  niffht 

An  old  man  trembling  passed ; 
His  hair  was  white,  ana  his  long  beard  white. 

And  his  face  with  fear  aghast 
It  was  that  holj  saint  of  CBaisr 

To  whom  Hje  had  left  His  flock ; 
That  Head  and  Chief,  on  whose  belief 

He  had  built  as  on  a  rock. 

He  went — for  prsjers  had  OTerbome 

His  choice  to  staj  and  die : 
And  tender  words  of  lore  had  shown 

The  martjr*s  courage  high. 
And  he  whose  burning  leal  had  nerred 

The  feeblest  fbr  the  stake, 
Must  yield  the  crown  that  was  boyering  down. 

For  younger  hands  to  take. 

80  quickly  on  the  old  man  went, 

And  hastened  in  his  flight ; 
But  why  so  sudden  paused,  and  bent 

His  gaze  into  the  night 
A  Tision  through  the  distance  dark, 

A  form  of  lignt  adranced ; 
And  with  steady  pace  it  neared  the  place 

Where  the  saint  stood  still  entranced. 

The  old  man  knelt,  as  he  had  need. 

For  he  shook  that  he  could  not  stand. 
But  the  luminous  form  came  on  with  speed. 

As  if  to  pass  by  at  his  hand. 
'  Oh  t  whither  goest  Thou,  my  Loan  ? ' 

He  cried  with  a  bitter  groan, 
*  For  he  could  not  brook  the  stem,  sad  look. 

That  was  &stened  on  his  own. 

Then  the  sweet  yoioe  of  the  Lord  replied  ; 

'  I  am  going  to  Rome/  it  said, 
'  To  be  crucifled  afresh,  for  those 

Who  hare  left  my  cross  and  fled.* 
And  the  vision  died  00  the  thin  night  air. 

As  the  words  came  soft  and  calm, 
And  the  saint  went  back  to  dungeon  and  rack, 
And  got  him  his  martyr's  palm. 
«  «  •  « 

The  friars  who  this  tale  repeat 

Will  show  you  to  this  day. 
The  impress  of  those  blessed  feet 

Where  they  trod  the  Apolan  War. 
But  more  to  me  these  worols  ayooch 

Than  relics  for  ages  adored ; 
As  I  murmur  them  still  like  a  charm  they  thrill, 

'  Whither  goest  thou,  my  Lord  ? ' 
HofRf, /ra/y,18£4.  ciijlBLks   w.   bauu>. 
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'  TmiBi  IB  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be  now,  H  is  not  to 
come :  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now :  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come.* — Hamlbt. 

An  excellent  old  man  was  Roger  Inkleby.  As  full  of  wisdom  as  ex- 
perience, e^qperience  as  age,  age  as  temperance  and  regularity  conld 
command  by  the  will  of  God.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  know  him  in 
the  prime  of  his  silvery  locks.  With  a  smile  pleasant  as  sun-light ;  a 
heart  crowded  with  good  intentions  and  kind  thoughts  :  with  a  will  to 
execute  strong  as  life ;  with  advice  sincere  as  valuable ;  with  sympathy 
warm  as  his  firiendship,  was  Roger  Inkleby.  He  was  called  Sir  Roger 
to  perpetuate  his  universal  benevolence.  An  evening  passed  with  him 
became  one  better  than  the  enjoyment  of  the  evaporating  frivolities  of 
gayer  life.  But  he  is  now  entombed  with  the  worm  of  the  grave,  yet 
his  face  is  painted  upon,  and  his  virtues  framed  for,  my  memory. 

'  Come  to-monow  evening/  said  Sir  Roger,  <  and  I  will  tell  you  a 
story.' 

<  My  story  is  a  life-fact,'  commenced  Sir  Roger.  *  To  you  it  may  be 
instructive,  and  still  more,  you  may  remember  it  to  benefit  others  :  for 
you  know,'  turning  his  pleasant  eyes  full  upon  me,  *  we  love  to  do  good, 
at  least  we  shotdd.  No  one  lives  without  pott?er.  No  matter  the 
rank,  condition,  or  place.  Each  has  his  influence  upon  the  other.  It 
is  in  action,  conduct,  and  speech.  In  the  home,  the  ware-house,  the 
desk,  the  field,  upon  deck.  It  is  in  the  eye,  the  walk,  the  dress;  for 
the  latter  is  as  much  characteristic  of  the  man  as  his  face  is  the  index 
prefacing  the  Ufe.  Brutes  recognize  the  fisict  A  mild  cur  you  see  with 
a  gentle  master  ;  a  savage  bull-dog  with  a  wretch.  And  yet,  incon- 
trovertible as  this  is,  it  is  little  regarded  —  too  little  by  the  parent,  less 
by  the  guardian. 

'Philip  Marlowe  was  my  intimate  class-mate  in  college — a  young 
man  possessing  peculiar  and  noticeable  traits.  He  was  a  good  scholar, 
a  gentleman  in  his  manners,  and  apparently  easily  read.  He  was  am- 
bitious, cool  in  design,  shrewd,  cunning,  and  rashly  bold.  He  played 
deep  without  suspicion  or  failure.  Yet,  in  all  things,  he  lacked  one 
essential  principle.  This  was  efiectually  covered  by  his  marfer  tact, 
and  he  always  passed  as  the  model  student.  I  fancied  he  suspected 
my  confidence  in  him  was  not  strong  ;  but  he  pursued  the  right  course 
in  such  a  case  —  flattering  me  with  his  firiendship  and  reliance  so  far 
as  his  policy  dictated.  Unexceptionable  in  his  easy  conversations, 
princely  in  his  ideas,  he  charmed  me,  and  although  I  loved  him,  yet 
there  was  something  fearful  in  my  suspicions  that  the  evidences  of 
friendship  were  clever  advances  to  convert  me.  I  have  shuddered  as  I 
caught,  unawares,  his  eye  upon  me.     I  never  could  relieve  myself  from 
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the  idea  that  he  fuspected  I  knew  him  better  than  he  desired.     The 
sequel  demonstrated  it 

'  It  is  a  fearftd  thing,  my  yoong  friend,  to  lire  under  a  diigniae  one^s 
life-time.  But  there  are  those  who  do  it.  It  may  be  the  first  yon  meet 
in  the  street  It  may  be  the  father,  the  counsellor,  the  elder,  the 
preacher,  the  merchant  in  high  esteem,  your  friend.  Did  you  ever 
think  of  it  ?  In  order  to  know,  you  must  observe.  Pass  not  blindly 
through  life.  Live  to  learn.  Watch  the  lip,  the  brow,  the  eye.  Study 
the  semblance  between  the  utterance  and  the  action.  Maik  the  gin 
and  the  subject,  the  favor  and  the  grantor.  The  politician  takes  you 
warmly  by  the  hand,  he  speaks  warmly,  protests  warmly,  promises 
warmly,  despises  you  warmly.  The  speculator  of  friendship  whispers 
a  golden  word  to  you,  and  bites  oflf  a  damning  point  against  you.  He 
efiects  his  object,  triumphs  ;  you  sufier.  The  man  clamorously  zealous 
in  advocating  moral  and  divine  precepts,  imploring,  with  streaming 
eyes,  '  Our  Father,'  is  a  consummate  hypocrite.  After  the  fire  the  still 
small  voice.  That  viras  of  God.  It  toas  God.  The  merchant,  rich 
in  his  crowning  sujrpers,  is  a  bankrupt  and  a  villain.  All  this  and 
these  may  be  sucoessmlly  veiled  for  years,  but  not  for  all  time.  Just 
retribution  will  develop,  vnll  scorch,  vrill  incinerate.  You  can  readily 
diispect  that  man  who  declares  the  most  for  your  interest.  The  cat 
needs  but  to  watch  to  catch  her  prey. 

*  Through  the  period  of  four  years  Marlowe  and  myself  were  mostly 
together.  By  this  singular  friendship  I  gained  chaiacter,  for  my  class- 
mate was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Faculty  and  loved  by  all.  The  young 
ladies  smiled  more  sweetly  when  Marlowe  addressed  them  :  but  he 
looked  upon  women  as  ornaments  merely,  that  would  not  bear  handling 
without  losing  lustre. 

'  It  is  instructive  as  well  as  pleasant  to  follow  the  movements  of  good 
chess-players.  The  pieces  are  before  each,  and  the  same  opportmii^ 
to  win  oners  itself,  if  the  one  is  as  practised  as  the  other.  But  there  is 
a  wide  difference  resting  upon  the  same  talent,  develooed  in  a  cheating 
^ame  of  cards,  where  the  deeve  or  other  covert  hides  ttie  ace  that  gives 
to  and  takes  from.  I  contend  human  nature  is  more  easily  studied 
where  there  is  the  more  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  many :  for  in- 
stance, a  city.  The  pressure  of  obligations  is  esteemed  security  from 
detection,  but  to  the  accurate  observer  it  is  the  very  signal  of  distress. 

*  So  successfrdlv  did  Marlowe  play  his  part  at  our  graduation  I  almost 
denied  my  suspicions.  Indeed,  the  jury  of  my  conscience  stood  ten  for 
acquittal  and  two  for  conviction ;  still  those  two  were  very  tenacious  of 
their  opinions.  The  usual  result  took  place  —  a  dischaige ;  for  we  pur- 
sued difierent  avocations.  Before  we  separated,  I  received  much  good 
counsel,  and  many  excellent  suggestions  from  Marlowe,  such  as  could 
exist  only  where  &ere  was  actual  belief  in  the  same. 

*  Disgusted  with  all  profesdons,  my  friend  chose  merchandise,  and 
Foon  after  gave  me  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  the  chief  of  which  hung 
upon  being  known  as  the^r^^  in  the  world  of  trafiic.  I  remember  his 
words.  '  Surprised  you  no  doubt  may  be  ;  yet,  Roger,  I  can  make  more 
of  a  sensation  in  this  sphere  than  in  the  professions.     Note  the  margin 
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I  hare  ;  and  you  know,  ambition  that  is  tempered  with  godly  incen- 
tives should  never  tremble  with  doubt.' 

'  Could  this  Napoleon  of  ambition  have  buried  the  hypocrite  twin  of 
his  nature,  what  a  prince  would  have  lived,  and  what  a  blaze  of  glory 
would  have  been  extinguished  at  his  exit ! 

'  life  instructions  are  varied  as  they  are  numerous  :  some  pleasant, 
more  bitter,  neither  continuous,  though  by  far  the  longer  not  the  sweeter. 
It  is  holy  will  that  all  should  be  taught  from  the  same  great  page  ; 
likening  mankind  in  this  wise  to  the  world  of  infants,  for  we  all  read 
our  A  B  Cs.     If  the  bitter  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come. 

'  With  a  mind  peculiarly  adapts  to  grasp  at  difficulties,  and  with 
sanguine  confidence  of  eventual  success,  my  class-mate  worked  on.  The 
younger  world  began  to  buzz  his  name.  His  afiable  manner  and  elo- 
quent tongue  won  admiration.  With  his  usual  coolness  he  selected  his 
partner,  and  the  business  world  chronicled  the  birth  of  aliother  house, 
HIarlowe  &  MuLDONALD,  uames  which  since  have  passed  East,  West^ 
North,  South,  and  beyond  oceans.  Rich  in  experience,  tried  in  wisdom, 
the  elder  world  now  began  to  buzz  the  name  of  Marlowe.  He  was 
first  on  'Change,  and  first  in  the  estimation  of  the  business  community. 
His  drafts  were  gold,  his  words  like  so  much  silver,  his  name  every 
thing.  He  had  won  with  a  character  beyond  impeachment.  When 
we  met  he  was  the  same,  grown  slightly  subdued  with  the  massive 
weight  of  cares  and  an  enviable  name.  His  counsel  was  sought  to 
promote  great  enterprises,  and  documents  with  his  autograph  were 
synon3^ou8  with  success.  With  this  hold  upon  the  world,  I  almost 
fancied  that  he  would  continue  to  merit  his  proud  epithet  But  beyond 
our  own  ideas  of  recompense  must  we  acknowledge  that  which  belongs 
to  the  Creator.  He  has  assured  us  the  sinner  shall  not  go  unpunished. 
E^fardless  of  his  position,  there  is  no  rank  in  the  scales  of  God's  justice 
whereby  the  greater  can  be  weighed  with  less  fairness  than  the  smaller, 
like  merchandise  for  market,  each  one's  net  is  scored  upon  the  tally- 
book,  and  if  he  had  previously  passed  for  worth  beyond  his  value,  the 
honest  reduction  will  come  finally.  This  doctrine  has  been  blown  by 
the  Preacher  into  all  quarters,  substantiated  by  aggravated  cases  ;  and 
yet,  temptation  before,  and  a  clever  covert  beside,  have  proved  the 
more  powerful  of  the  twain.  And  this  is  it  Could  the  errorist  know 
the  last  act  of  his  drama,  his  courage  would  quail  to  perform  what  hope 
for  c<HLcealment  has  encouraged  him  to  do.  But  grasping  ambition, 
intolerable  pride,  ungovernable  selfishness  without  principle^  are  subtle 
spirits  to  nourish.  They  prove  themselves  mutineers  that  need  only 
circumstances  to  develop  destruction.  Every  one  has  a  desperate  spirit. 
The  best  heart  that  ever  dictated  wholesome  truths,  has  the  alchemy 
of  revolt  against  all  statutes,  divine  and  legislative.  It  is  not  golden 
ease  that  furnishes  the  proof  of  such  existing  property,  but  poverty  or 
ambition  will  fairly  elucidate  it,  blotting  from  the  argument  the  natural 
wretch  —  a  coin  of  crime. 

*  Imagine  yourself  positioned  in  the  velvet  chair  of  unquestionable 
estimation,  with  a  name  echoed  for  pattern,  a  credit  limitless,  attended 
on  each  hand,  supported  by,  encircled  with  the  body-guard  of  imposed 
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trost,  and  yoa  have  the  case  of  Philip  Marlowe.  At  this  peroratioii  of 
life  had  my  class-mate  arrived.  A  slight  silver  upon  his  hair  showed 
the  mental  and  physical  struggle  by  which  he  had  attained  this  acme. 
He  had  passed  into  middle  life,  overcoming  obstacles,  creating  businesB, 
aiding  enterprises,  bestowing  charity,  gathering  a  name. 

'  I  found  upon  my  table  one  evening  a  note.  It  was  from  Marlowe, 
requesting  me  to  caJl  upon  him  punctually  at  ten  the  following  mom 
ing.  I  fulfilled  his  wish,  and  found  him  in  his  morning-wrapper.  But 
he  was  much  changed.  The  pallor  of  sadness,  a  hopeless  expression, 
was  upon  his  face.  Yet  he  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  told  me, 
with  peculiar  earnestness,  that  he  had  sent  for  me  to  confess  one  life- 
deception. 

*  *ajogeT  !  I  have  known  since  we  were  class-mates,  that  you  suspected 
my  honesty.  By  my  uniform  life  I  have,  no  doubt,  blinded  and  con- 
founded you.  But  before  night,  not  only  you,  but  the  world  will  know 
I  have  played  my  part  devilishly  clever.  I  shuffled  the  pack  to  win, 
but  have  finally  lost,'  and  leaning  forward  with  a  look  of  terrible  bit- 
terness, in  a  hoarse  whisper  he  added  :'  It  is  all  ambition  unthout 
principle  !  * 

<  For  an  instant  his  eyes  glared  upon  me,  his  lip  quivered,  he  essayed 
again  to  speak,  but  fell  heavily  back.  His  head  dropped  upon  his  chest. 
He  was  dead  !  He  had  swallowed  poison.  He  hsid  been  concealing 
and  carrying  on  a  series  of  forgeries,  by  which  means  he  had  entered  into  • 
private  speculations  of  great  magnitude.  But  a  severe  reverse  had 
fallen  upon  him,  and  he  saw  no  other  method  of  avoiding  the  damning 
results  but  suicide.  Toward  me  he  had  always  shown  an  uniform  kind- 
ness, but  to  the  world  at  large,  while  feeding  it  with  the  supposed 
pabulum  of  deference,  he  was  merely  using  this  as  tiie  sacchanne  to 
surface  the  deposit  of  gall. 

'  The  melancholy  case  stunned  the  world.  Public  confidence  was 
stacgered.  Capitalists  were  dumb.  Every  one  shuddered.  Mutual 
reliance  lost  one  trusted  pillar  of  its  base  ;  temptation  had  proved  a 
Samson,  and  pulled  it  down  amid  the  mangled  pile  of  expectation, 
hope,  and  dependence.  The  tree  that  bore  the  delicious  firuit  was  but 
of  ingrafted  growth  in  the  commoner  orchard  of  humanity.  Had  prin- 
ciple guided  the  man,  his  ambition  would  have  been  righteous.  He 
would  have  erected  a  mausoleum  that  would  have  withstood  the  gnaw- 
ing tooth  of  obloquy  and  sapping  jealousy.  His  name,  like  Washington's, 
would  have  passed  down  to  posterity  polished  by  age,  the  prince  of 
merchants,  the  man  of  worth. 

*  Let  existence  be  guarded  by  principle,  and  life,  with  all  its  phases 
of  sun-beams  and  night,  will  gather  honey  from  every  petal,  that  will 
sweeten  and  nourish  tiie  'slippered  pantaloon'  of  age :  and  when 
Death,  with  his  skeleton  chariot,  makes  his  imperious  call,  you  bid  the 
last  farewell  to  accompany  the  relentless  driver  upon  that  retumless 
ride  'mid  the  sincerest  sorrow  of  following  hearts. 

<  This  is  my  story  of  a  life-fiBust.  It  has  a  moral ;  and  he  is  wise  who 
will  profit  thereby : 

'  Read  jre  the  lesson — heed  it  well.*  * 
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If  thou  wilt  oome  among  the  quiet  woods, 

In  the  first  days  of  Summer,  when  the  oom 

Is  green  upon  the  upland,  and  the  hills 

Axe  steeped  in  haze  and  sunshine,  thou  wilt  find 

In  the  tranquillily  that  reigns  amid 

These  cool  dark  depths  of  beech  and  evergreen, 

A  loveliness  and  beauty  which  shall  fill 

Thy  heart  with  better  thoughts  than  earth  can  give, 

With  the  great  tumult  of  its  thoroughfares. 

And  bustlmg  marts  of  men.    How  oft,  when  care 

Hath  numbed  my  spirit,  and  the  kindly  tones 

Of  friends  have  grated  harsh  upon  mine  ear, 

Have  I  sought  out  these  shades  1    Too  long  have  I 

Drank  the  great  rpar  of  cities,  and  the  din 

That  riseth  firom  their  streets ;  the  low,  sad  plaint 

Of  human  misery,  and  the  loud-toned  voice 

Of  commerce,  shouting  to  her  toiling  sons  — 

Toiling  with  swarthy  hands  amid  the  clang 

Of  groaning  engines — upon  quays  piled  high 

With  costly  merchandise  —  or  far  away 

In  noisome  lanes  pent  up  with  piles  of  bride. 

Where  the  sweet  air  and  sunshine  never  come ; 

These  have  I  heard  until  my  thoughts  have  caught 

The  tumult  of  the  scene,  and  my  whole  life 

Hath  seemed  as  if 't  were  centered  in  the  wish 

To  be  once  more  with  Nature.    Let  us  go 

Back  to  the  joyous  woods,  and  thread  once  more 

The  paths  that  wind  along  the  wilderness : 

We  *11  seek  the  hollows  where  the  wild-rose  blooms. 

And  where  the  scaur-berry  nestles  on  its  bed 

Of  light  green  moss,  and  where  amid  the  fern 

Lies  hid  the  little  waterfall.    Each  change 

In  Nature's  glorious  face  shall  work  a  change 

In  thine  own  life.    The  very  air  thou  breath'st 

Shall  fiU  thee  with  its  quiet  sanctity, 

And  the  Divine  Intelligence  that  moves 

And  lives  in  all  thou  seest  shall  uphold 

Thy  Minting  spirit,  and  shall  give  thee  strength 

To  meet  ui3iarmed  life's  ever-coming  ills. 

As  you  pass  down  that  quiet  little  vale, 
A  path  diverges  to  an  unused  road, 
Bmlt  of  old  logs  and  covered  o'er  with  grass, 
Which  leads  you  till  you  're  lost  among  the  tree?. 
Full  pleasant  is  the  spot,  for  here  the  sun 
Throws  in  the  noontide  through  the  moving  roof 
A  shower  of  molten  gold,  which  slides  between 
The  half-transparent  bars,  and  makes  o'erhead 
A  softened  radiance.    There  is  one  sweet  nook 
Hidden  within  this  gentle  solitude — 
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A  little  glen  covered  with  matted  leavee, 
And  crossed  by  one  large  tree,  whose  body  lies- 
Crumbling  to  yellow  mould.    On  either  side 
A  growth  of  reedfl  shoot  up,  and  wild- wood  flowers 
Hide  its  rough  bark.    The  graceful  golden-rod, 
And  mullein  with  its  wand  of  yellow  buds, 
Bloom  here  unseen,  and  here  Uie  cedar  rears 
Its  low,  green  pyramid.    A  wall  of  roots, 
Like  serpents  interlaced,  shows  where  the  storm 
Struggled  with  this  great  Titan  of  the  woods, 
Till,  crashing  on  its  course,  it  lies,  as  now. 
O'er  stream  and  hollow,  and  leavmg  where  it  stood 
A  scooped-out  basin.    Matted  earth  and  stones 
Still  cUng  to  its  huge  trunk,  and  underneath, 
The  squirrel  finds  his  home— a  safe  retreat — 
And  oft  in  summer  here  the  wary  wren 
Leads  forth  her  callow  brood. 

A  softer  light, 
Gleaming  like  silver  through  the  forest-trees. 
Tells  us  we  're  near  the  borders  of  the  wood. 
Here  is  the  clearing  with  its  belt  of  pines 
And  high-arched  hemlocks,  o'er  whose  rounded  knolls 
The  trailing  blackberry  shows  its  unripe  fruit, 
While  through  the  emerald  roof  that  sways  overhead 
The  noontide  comes  in  spots  of  light  and  shade 
That  change  with  every  breeze.    The  fountain  scarce* 
Is  seen  amid  the  leaves,  or  denser  mass 
Of  lace-worked  fern,  but  issuing  forth  from  roots 
Slimy  and  black,  creeps  o'er  its  hidden  bed 
With  a  &int,  fitfld  murmur.    'Neath  my  foot 
The  winter-green  sends  out  upon  the  air 
Its  birch-like  fragrance,  caught  up  stealthOy 
By  the  sweet,  roving  wind. 

This  winding  path 
Leads  from  the  forest  to  the  grassy  marge 
Of  yonder  mimic  lake,  where  hour  by  hour 
The  fisher  plies  his  sport    How  still  and  deep 
It  lies  between  its  banks ! — so  still,  the  duck 
Glassed  in  its  bosom  scarcely  seems  to  break 
Its  pictured  image.    In  the  topmost  trees 
There  is  a  merry  sound  of  dancing  leaves. 
And  now  a  sudden  gust  of  rising  wind 
Comes  mirroring  across  the  water's  glass, 
Lifting  yon  lazy  oar  that  swings  around 
And  idly  taps  the  boat    The  little  waves 
Break  on  its  painted  sides,  and  swiftly  chase 
Each  other  up  the  beach,  and  on  the  breeze 
Dies  to  a  whisper  in  the  distant  pines. 
The  water  wears  once  more  upon  its  face 
Its  broken  images.    The  mirrored  cloud 
Moves  slowly  through  its  depths,  and  far  below 
Is  seen  once  more  the  inverted  fkctory. 
With  forests  pointing  downwards  fix>m  the  hills  — 
A  mass  of  twinkling  emerald.    Smooth  and  grecit 
The  long  grass  streams  amid  the  tides  below. 
Rising  and  falling,  on  the  currents  slide 
^Vround  the  mossy  stones,  and  here  and  there 
Darts  up  and  down  the  purple  dragon-fiy 
Above  the  shining  ripples.    To  the  north 
A  pathway  leads  along  the  cornfield's  skirt, 
Through  a  rank  growth  of  yellow-flowering  weeds. 
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Until  you  reach  the  dingy  town  that  shnta 

The  yalley  in,  with  its  red  cottages — 

A  dingy  country  town,  whose  s&aggling  limes 

Swann  thrice  a  day  with  troops  of  hardy  men, 

Maidens  in  bonnets  of  blue  caUoo, 

And  smutty-yisaged  boys  who  dole  aw^ 

Their  lives  amid  the  noise  of  oUy  looms 

And  ol«^Tig»T>g  engines. 

Beautiful,  beyond, 
The  tall  pines  stand  like  daric-plumed  sentinels, 
Deploying  down  into  the  deep  ravines 
Wkh  ranS^s  of  oak,  and  beech,  in  dose  platoons — 
A  huge  battalion  of  moss-covered  trees, 
Whi(£  on  these  heights  for  centuries  have  fought 
Their  battles  with  the  storm.  *  A  narrow  path, 
Moist  with  the  issues  of  cool  forest-springs 
That  well  beneath  the  twisted  roots  above, 
Leads  you  along  the  wood,  o'er  banks  of  moss, 
And  underneath  huge,  ragged  trunks  of  elm 
That  bridge  the  hollows.    High  overhead,  the  wind 
That  freshens  in  the  distant  harvest-fields 
Makes  a  sweet  murmur,  bearing  softly  hi 
Through  the  close  maple-boughs  and  leaves  that  dance 
Far  down  the  shaggy  steeps,  ^e  scent  of  flowers 
And  buckwheat  blossoms  whitening  amid 
The  blaze  of  August 

How  the  admitted  light, 
That  deepens  with  the  freshness  of  the  breeze. 
Darts  up  these  venerable  trunks  of  beech 
Anf  barkv  cedar  I    Now  with  one  broad  gl^am 
It  lights  the  forest  half-way  down,  and  now, 
Melting  to  spots  of  gold,  it  dances  o'er 
The  stems  of  prostrate  trees,  and  shoots  along 
The  twmklmg  wood-moss.    In  the  topmost  pines 
The  wind  luUs  &intly,  and  Uie  pleasant  gloom 
Grows  deeper  with  the  deepening  quietude, 
Save  where,  amid  the  swaying  l^ves  that  meet 
And  rustle  overiiead,  some  unseen  bird 
With  its  perpetual  chirp  fills  half  the  wide 
And  shadowy  solitude. 

There  is  a  name 
Linked  with  these  grand  old  woods  and  pleasant  hills 
Which  I  would  not  forget    It  is  the  name 
Of  one  long  since  gone  forth  into  the  world 
To  try  the  stem  reahties  of  life, 
But  who  amid  her  cares  must  oft  revert 
With  pleasant  recollections  to  her  days 
Of  girlish  romance,  and  the  peacefiil  haunts 
Which  she  had  known  from  childhood.    Ere  my  heart 
Had  lost  its  fits  for  moving^  often  here 
We  wandered  when  the  fair  and  reddening  West 
Seemed  aU  a-blaze  above  the  forest-tops, 
Scenting  the  breeze  that  wafted  through  the  vale 
"nie  fira^anoe  of  the  hay-field.    Far  along, 
Beneath  the  hanging  forest  that  shuts  in 
The  valley  on  the  western  side,  there  ran 
A  race-way,  covered  in  the  flowery  June 
With  large  pond-lilies,  which  ^e  water  bore 
Upon  its  bosom,  powdered  thick  with  stars. 
Thither  we  walked  on  many  a  summer  night, 
Ere  the  reflected  blushes  of^the  sky 
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Had  &ded  from  the  streazn,  or  its  rich  maai 

Of  mirrored  gold  and  green  grew  indistinct 

Amid  the  glimmering  twilight    She  seemed  made 

To  suit  the  place,  and  half  in  gallantry 

We  named  it  after  her.    Now  all  is  changed : 

The  groves  we  loved  are  sold  for  building-lots, 

And  fair  Glenarte  now  is  but  a  thing 

Of  half-remembered  romance.     *  Pleasant  Yale/ 

T  is  known  instead  through  all  the  neighborhood, 

And  so  they  call  the  little  country-town, 

With  its  red  factory,  and  one  straight  street 

Built  up  with  cottages  on  either  hand. 


^e   Complete   Sosqtu^mm   ^ngltr. 


nSUUfO  THB  THntD. 


WHBRKIN     SCHOLIAST     DISCOURSETH     ON      6  B  ▲  U  T  7. 

'  MiBOK  et  Btnpro  cam  coelQin  Asplcio  et  palohritadlBem  ddcnun,  a^u|eIorain ;  et  <nib  dlgne 
iMidet  qnod  in  nobis  vlget,  oorpos  Urn  polobram,  flrontem  polebram ;  nares,  gehaa,  ocnlos,  In 
elllctam, omnlft  polobra ;  si  dc  in  orefttnris  Isborsmns;  qnld  in  ipd  Deo?^— Ausmr. 


Piieator:  SehoUaH:  Poeta, 

PiscATOR  :  I  am  heartily  glad,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  scho- 
lars !  thou,  Poeta,  and  thou,  ^holiast.  Dull  days  are  these  for  the  hon- 
est angler,  unless  he  spend  it  in  goodly  company.  These  long,  daric 
iiights,  as  they  wallow  through  the  snow,  have  a  wild  and  dreaiy 
sound  indeed  to  him  who  miJceth  the  hroad  and  heaven-tented  fields 
his  home,  and  the  hirds  and  hrooks  his  choristers.  Therefore  are  ye 
welcome  to  my  lonely  fireside  and  humhle  cheer.  You  see  how  meiri- 
ly  the  fire  hlazeth  :  I  have  hut  just  now  heaped  on  the  hickory,  for  hy 
a  certain  motion  of  my  spirits  I  was  forewarned  of  the  coming  of 
trusty  friends,  and  of  a  pleasant  talk  over  the  ruddy  coals,  to  while 
away  the  dark. 

Poeta  :  The  cheerful  welcome  is  ever  on  thy  lips,  good  my  master, 
and  the  hearty  welcome  in  thine  eyes,  and  since  the  firost  has  taken 
the  streams  unto  his  arms,  and  laid  his  icy  palm  upon  their  pulses,  so 
that  our  gentle  art  is  set  at  naught,  we  are  come  for  the  love  we  hear 
it  to  talk  thereof;  for  know,  0  Piscator !  so  greatly  hath  thy  sport  taken 
hold  upon  us  twain,  that  we  esteem  all  other  tlungs  as  httle  worth  in 
its  companson. 

Scholiast  :  Yea,  and  I  deem  it  good,  honest  master,  to  unhend  at 
times  from  study,  and  with  pleasant  and  harmless  interchange  of 
thoughts,  fancies,  and  afiections  beguile  the  circling  hours  ;  and  at  such 
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times  I  seem  in  imagination  to  reascend  from  manhood  the  ladder  of 
life,  by  which  We  have  come  down  to  earth,  until,  standing  on  our  ancient 
and  topmost  round  of  infancy,  we  with  our  heads  touch  the  infinite 
profound  from  whence  we  were  ;  for  thus  I  hold  that  we  are,  so  to 
speak,  increate.  Richly  indeed  from  his  grand  old  English  harp  doth 
^e  psalmist  of  the  *  deep  sad  music  of  humanity,'  Wordsworth,  re- 
sound : 

*  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forffetting : 
The  soul  that  rises  witn  us,  our  life*s  star 

Has  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  oometh  from  afar. 

Not  in  entire  forgetftilness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come, 

From  Ck)D,  who  is  our  home.* 

And  this  to  me  is  the  surest  proof  which  I  have  of  immortality  ;  that 
as  none  of  us  can  remember  where  we  were  not,  nor  where  we  began 
to  be,  so  we  have  ever  been,  and  shall  never  cease  to  be.  The  gulf 
before  us  is  no  more  mysterious  than  that  behind.  We  stand  upon  the 
little  island  of  the  present,  and  all  around  us  heave,  and  swell,  and 
roar  the  great  oceans  of  the  past  and  future  —  memory,  our  good  angel, 
striving  with  his  feeble  lamp  to  illumine  the  waste.  But  prithee, 
where  is  Venator  ? 

PiscATOR  :  In  good  sooth  he  hath  become  so  wedded  to  our  quiet 
^rt  that  he  spareth  no  pains  to  make  his  knowledge  thereof  most  per- 
fect I  think  this  evening  he  is  unsnarling  some  twine  which  he  hath 
purchased  and  tangled,  in  order  that  he  may  be  the  more  expert  there- 
at when  he  goeth  to  the  angle.  Tis  pleasing  pastime,  I  assure  you, 
scholars,  to  follow  a  knot  through  all  its  intricacies,  to  dwell  on  the 
twistings  and  contortions  of  the  thread,  mark  where  in  the  thousand 
involutions  its  continuity  is  lost  and  wherein  the  manifold  evolutions  it 
reappears ;  to  pull  blindly  at  loops ;  to  catch  at  slimming  nooses,  and 
jerk  at  double-bows,  until  from  the  shapeless  and  conmsed  mass  there 
pays  out  under  your  dexterous  fingers  a  long  and  exquisitely  spun 
thread.  Wouldst  thou  not  like  to  try  thy  skill  thereat,  Poeta  ?  1  have 
many  snarled  lines,  and  they  shall  be  at  thy  service. 

PoETA :  From  my  heart  I  thank  thee  ;  but  I  think  though  I  might 
find  pleasure  I  should  not  find  patience. 

PiscATOR :  The  Susquehanna  angler  hath  need  of  great  store  of 
patience.  Thou,  Scholiast,  hast  thou  a  mind  to  exercise  thy  ingenuity 
thereat? 

Scholiast:  Nay,  I  am  much  beholden  to  thee.  I  could  never 
bring  myself  to  act  upon  two  things  at  a  time,  and  should  I  make  the 
trial  whereof  thou  speakest,  much  of  thy  brave  discourse  would  be 
unheeded  by  me  ;  and  thus  my  gain  of  patience  would  be  but  loss  of 
wisdom  and  delight.  But,  I  pray  thee,  speak  to  us  of  thy  gentle  art, 
for  we  are  but  sucklings  in  its  wonders,  and  fiiin  would  eat  of  the 
strong  man's  meat  of  its  mysteries. 

PiscATOR  :  Anon  and  you  shall  hear  of  it  But  thou,  Scholiast,  be- 
fore I  frurther  discourse  thereof  shalt,  while  Poeta  and  myself  (for  thou 
hast  no  such  appetites  to  minister  to)  drink  of  this  creamy  ale,  and 
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smoke  these  fira^ant  cigan,  panne  thy  inquiry  after  the  Beaatifbl, 
which,  when  huit  we  went  to  the  angle,  gave  such  joy  to  ub  all. 

PoETA  :  Tea,  most  learned  Scholiast,  my  ears  are  longing  to  catch 
the  sound  of  thy  instructive  voice.  Beside,  this  Beautiful,  whereof  we 
have  sought  a  more  perfect  knowledge,  should  be  the  great  solicitude 
of  the  bajrd,  for  by  it  he  hath  his  name  and  honor  among  men. 

Scholiast  :  You  shall  find  me  in  no  way  loth  to  talk  thereof,  but  I 
fear  lest  I  shall  dwell  upon  it  too  long  for  your  patience,  and  too  feebly 
for  your  edification.  Still  you  shall  not  hear  me  plead  to  any  simple 
bashfulness.     What  then  have  we  defined  beauty  to  be  ? 

PoETA  :  That  harmoniaus  and  suitable  combination  which  (aside 
from  interest)  delights  the  intellect. 

Scholiast.  Thy  memory  serves  thee  well.  We  did  little  more  in 
our  former  discourse  than  to  define  beauty,  and  refer  the  apprehension 
thereof  to  an  act  of  the  reason.  Let  us  now  inquire  how  it  is  thatthe 
beautifiil  acts  upon  the  intellect,  and  how  its  apprehension  by  the  rea- 
son is  a  source  of  delight. 

PiscATOR  :  I  am  all  ears  to  hear,  all  attent  to  understand.  Prithee, 
proceed ! 

Scholiast  :  Let  us  say  then,  scholars,  that  we  are  triangular  and 
rectangular,  the  moral  subtending  the  sensuous  and  intellectual,  which, 
having  a  common  point,  diverge  at  a  right  angle.  Let  us  say,  moreover, 
that  in  the  descriptiim  of  this  triangle,  which  is  in  a  circle,  the  sen- 
suous is  the  shorter  chord,  and  is  given  ;  that  from  this  the  intellectual 
isdrawn;  and  that  in  all  the  sensuous  is  equal.  Hence  we  see  the  circle 
is  greater  as  the  intellectual  is  produced  ;  and  that  the  moral  hypothe- 
nuse  is  the  diameter,  and  true  and  infallible  measure  of  the  circle. 
Thus  we  shall  clearly  and  in  a  word  unfold  our  doctrine  of  the  micro- 
cosm. Let  us  further  say  that  what  we  possess  in  common  with  all 
animals  is  the  sensuous.  This  it  is  that  gives  us  cognizance  of  ob- 
jects, and  from  all  relation  to  themselves,  merely  as  objects  in  space, 
seperate  and  distinct  fiN>m  ourselves.  The  office  of  the  sensuous,  then, 
is  simply  to  individualize  us.  But  let  us  keep  dose  to  the  path 
marked  down  upon  our  chart,  because,  whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
little  matters  here.  I  have  set  this  out  that  you  may  the  better  under- 
stand what  I  am  about  to  propound.  Shall  we  not  assume  now, 
scholars,  that  the  brute  has  no  appreciation  of  the  Beautiful  ? 

PiscAToa  :  Yea,  for  a  verity  ! 

Scholiast  :  Let  us  lay  down  as  a  proposition  that  the  sensuous  in 
all  animals  is  the  same  and  equal ;  that  whatever  has  more  than  this 
is  man,  which  is  intellect  coupled  with  the  sensuous ;  that  the  intellect 
is  as  regards  ourselves  entirely  interior  and  can  hold  no  communion 
with  the  external  world  save  through  the  medium  of  the  sensuous, 
which  is  as  it  were  its  handmaid  ;  but  that  there  is  no  mingling  of  the 
twain  —  no  subserviency  of  the  lord  to  the  menial.  Impressions  come 
to  us  then  through  the  sensuous,  these  are  taken  up  or  received  by  the 
intellect,  made  permanent,  clarified  and  disposed  by  the  considering 
powers  thereo£  However,  this  sensuous  is  not  always  trustworthy  in 
its  office.  Custom  may  hamper  it,  habit  may  pervert  it,  and  unless  in- 
tellect from  its  immortal  throne  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  it,  the 
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myrmidons  of  eiror  will  Bap  its  sovereignty,  and  deliver  it  over  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  its  vassal. 

PisoATOB :  So  then,  O  master,  there  is  no  human  intellect,  except 
as  it  is  illustrated  by  the  sensuous ! 

Scholiast  :  Thou  rightly  understandest  me.  Therefore,  when  I  say 
that  our  apprehension  d*  the  beautiM  is  intellectual,  I  do  not  mean  that 
taste  is  d  priori^  innate,  or  reminiscence ;  but  that  beauty  is  revealed 
to  us  through  the  sensuous  medium ;  that  the  sensuous  disjuays  to  us,  as 
a  window,  objects  ;  that  the  harmony  and  suitableness  of  tiieir  combina- 
tion is  discovered  by  a  process  of  ratiocination,  which  being  recognized, 
afibrds  delight  —  delight  being  predicated  only  of  the  intellect.  Shall 
I  repeat. 

PoETA :  Nay,  't  is  sufficiently  plain. 

Scholiast  :  Then,  0  my  scholars,  let  it  be  understood  that  our 
senses,  when  sleep  hath  not  overcome  or  disease  overthrown  them  are 
constant  in  their  operation.  The  eye  always  sees,  the  ear  ever  hears, 
the  touch  responds  to  every  impress.  This  operation  we  are  little  con- 
scious of,  by  reason  of  what  I  will  call  their  discursiveness  ;  the  result 
of  which  upon  us  we  denominate  listlessnese.  Complete  consciousness 
is  ef^ted  by  the  arrest  of  this  discursiveness,  which  arrest  is  brought 
about  by  what  we  name  the  unusual.  This  unusualness  may  be  either 
uncommonness,  or  it  may  be  unusualness  dependent  upon  time,  place, 
or  circumstance.  Now  this  unusualness  having  arrested  the  disciursive- 
nesB,  the  powers  of  the  sensual,  which  had  b^n  previously  generally 
diffused,  are  concentred  upon  the  particular  presenting  unusualness. 
Now  the  sensual  and  intellectual  are  divided,  the  one  from  the  other, 
by  a  partition  —  as  the  internal  fiom  &e  external  ear  by  a  drum — which 
conveys  a  notice  of  all  operations  of  the  senses  to  the  intellect ;  and  it 
is  by  this  partition  that  we  may  reason  upon  gustation  or  hearing,  al- 
though no  process  of  causation  or  education  can  in  any  manner  alter 
their  fonction  or  efiect  Sensations,  being  conmiunicated  by  this  par- 
tition to  the  intellect,  compel  an  act  thereof.  This  act  is  not  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  volition.  True,  when  the  intellect  has  vidthdrawn 
from  its  porch  and  shut  its  gates  against  all  approach  from  without, 
and  in  its  unseen  sanctuary  holds  communion  with  obstruction,  sen- 
sation may  at  times  knock  at  its  door  unheeded.  But  it  b  seldom 
the  portals  are  closed,  and  when  open,  sensation  comes  to  the  thresh- 
old and  fulfils  its  office  imdesired  and  unbidden.  It  will  not  be  re- 
strained ;  and  thus  arrives  unavoidably  to  all  men  a  certain  amount  oi 
experience. 

How  the  mind  hurries  on  with  its  sighing  and  moaning,  beating  ever 
and  anon  its  rat-Ortat  on  the  casement ;  but  let  it  howl  on,  for  vnthin 
is  a  blazing  hearth  and  good  cheer.  Truly,  the  Promethean  fable  is 
not  all  the  ofispring  of  ancient  fancy,  for  sacred  hath  the  radiance  of 
the  sun  been  ever  esteemed  ;  holy  the  fire,  its  altars,  and  its  hearths. 

PoETA  :  Ah  !  this  ale  and  tobacco  put  me  in  most  comfortable  humor. 
Prithee,  good  Scholiast,  drown  with  that  pleasant  discourse  of  thine  the 
paean  old  Winter  is  singing  to  the  gloomy  god. 

PiscATOR  :  Ay,  master,  for  I  keep  all  thy  sayings  in  my  heart. 

Scholiast  :  Now  shall  we  declare  that  in  the  world  the  beautiful 
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is  unusual ;  that  as  compared  with  the  great  run  of  things  of  which 
our  senses  inform  us  the  plain  and  ugly  are  the  usual. 

PoETA  :  The  beautiful  unusual.  Dost  thou  not  blaspheme?  All 
things  are  beautiful  in  degree. 

PiBCATOR  :  Ay,  master,  and  I  recollect*  to  have  in  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  his  Religio  Medici  :  *  I  hold  there  is  a  general  beauty  in  the 
works  of  God,  and  therefore  no  deformity  in  any  land  of  species  or  crea- 
ture whateyer.  I  cannot  tell  by  what  logic  we  call  a  toad,  a  bear,  or 
an  elephant  ugly;  they  being  created  in  ^ose  outward  shapes  and 
figures  which  best  express  the  actions  of  their  inward  forms,  and  hav- 
ing proved  that  general  visitation  of  God,  who  saw  that  all  that  He 
had  made  was  good,  that  is,  conformable  to  His  will,  which  abhors  de- 
formity, and  is  ihe  rule  of  order  and  beauty.  There  is  no  deformity 
but  in  mohstrosity ;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  kind  of  beauty ; 
nature  so  ingeniously  contriving  the  irregular  parts,  as  they  become 
sometimes  more  remarkable  than  the  principal  fabric.  To  speak  yet 
more  narrowly,  there  was  never  any  thmg  ugly  or  misshapen  but  the 
chaos ;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  to  speak  strictly,  there  was  no  deform- 
ity, because  no  form ;  nor  was  it  yet  mipregnate  by  the  voice  of  God.* 

Scholiast  :  In  this  the  silver-tongued  old  Englishman  is  discoursing, 
not  reasoning.  He,  without  consideration,  calls  beauty  but  fitness  or 
adaptation,  and  applying  this  to  animals,  says, '  they  being  created  in 
the  outward  shapes  and  figures  which  best  express  the  action  of  their 
inward  forms,'  referring  their  beauty  to  fulfillment  of  function.  I  also 
esteem  that  we  may  find  the  beautiful  enshrined  in  many  things, 
whereof  we  may  have  no  inkling  of  their  proposed  ends,  and  therefi)re 
no  conception  of  their  fitness.  But  he  speaks  of  the  natural  world, 
wherein  there  may  be  a  greater  proportion  of  the  beautiful  than  in  the 
artificial  world ;  yet  no  one  can  deny,  who  hath  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful,  and  a  mind  conscious  of  its  own  emotions,  that  there  are 
scenes  of  unmitigated  gloom,  grandeur,  and  horror,  which  the  spirit  of 
the  beautiful  has  never  visited,  nor  with  its  sacred  torch  illumed.  We 
will,  then,  affirm  that  all  things  are  not  beautiful  even  in  degree  ;  be- 
cause it  is  the  office  of  all  beauty,  speaking  beyond  all  question  of  cavil 
or  controversy,  to  afibrd  pleasure  ;  and  indifierence  and  pain  predomi- 
nate among  mankind  undisputably.  In  the  Apocalypse  the  joys  of 
Heaven  are  thus  felicitously  portrayed :  *  And  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sor- 
row, nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away  V  Job  also  says,  *  Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman 
is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.'  But  beauty  is  only  one  of  the 
sources  of  pleasure.  H^noe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  beautiful  is  unusual , 
and  therefore  that  it  displays  itself  more  vividly  before  the  senses  be- 
cause of  this  unusualness ;  and  this  vividity  of  the  unusual  causing  a 
concentering  of  the  discursive  powers  of  the  senses,  they  convey  to  the 
intellect  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  concentered  a  greater  impres- 
sion, calling  into  operation  a  corresponding  greater  action  of  the  intel- 
lect :  or,  to  speak  plainly,  unusualness  —  for  example,  ihe  beautiful  — 
excites  in  us  wonder,  and  in  proportion  to  the  unusualness  —  for  example, 
excellence  in  degree  of  beauty —  is  the  extent  or  magnitude  of  our  won- 
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der.  And  it  is  with  that  inconceivable  celerity  -wherewith  the  senses 
act,  and  the  intellect  responds,  that  this  excitation  is  produced  and 
takes  place.  Now,  when  it  is  claimed  that  we  look  upon  an  object, 
and  that  one  cognition  of  its  beauty  is  inunediate,  we  are  in  error.  We 
do  not  heed  the  old  injunction,  '  Know  thyself,*  I  assert  from  a  careful 
and  rigid  examination  of  the  operation  of  my  own  mind,  and  from  the 
assurances  of  others  whose  attention  I  haye  called  to  this  point,  (and  it 
is  susceptible  of  proof  in  no  other  way,)  that  it  is  the  emotion  of  wonder, 
which  is  raised  and  immediately  proceeds  and  merges  in  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  beautiful,  that  we  have  mistaken  for  such  appr^ension. 
This  emotion  of  wonder  being  excited  by  the  unusualness  of  any  par- 
ticular, the  faculty  of  causation,  ever  inquiring  by  a  law  of  its  nature, 
seeks  ^e  why  and  wherefore  of  this  excitation.  What  is  it,  says  causa- 
tion, in  the  particular  which  has  been  presented,  that  has  aroused  this 
emotion  in  the  mind  ?  Then  a  consideration  of  the  particular  by  the 
iatellect  takes  place,  a  harmonious  and  suitable  combination  is  dis- 
covered to  be  the  cause  of  the  unusualness  which  excitM  this  wonder, 
and  which  concentered  the  operation  of  the  senses.  Shall  we  not  say 
this  and  proceed  ? 

PiscATOR ;  Then,  worthy  master,  when  novelty  is  superseded  by 
familiarity,  the  beautiful  vanishes  ?  Hast  thou  not,  in  one  former  dis- 
course, declared  that  it  is  as  immutable  as  its  sire  is  immortal.  Let  us, 
at  least,  have  consistency  in  thy  speculations,  for  the  poet  says  it  is  a 
jewel. 

Scholiast:  Thou  shalt  see  there  is  no  jarring  or  militation  in 
aught  that  I  have  advanced,  but  that  the  doubt  which  thou  hast  sprung 
only  goes  to  confirm  and  strengthen  me.  Knowledge  is  graven  upon 
the  intellect  as  with  apen  of  iron.  Nor  time,  nor  shock,  nor  change 
can  in  any  manner  efiace  or  obliterate  it.  DeUght,  ako,  is  as  distin- 
guished from  pleasure,  which  is  transitory  and  sensuous,  of  the  intellect 
pennanent  But  both  knowledge  and  delight  of  and  in  a  particular 
may  be  dormant,  under  the  superincumbency  of  universals,  or  of  other 
particulars,  until  that  particular  whereof  and  wherein  we  have  know- 
ledge and  delight,  b  presented  to  us,  either  objectionably,  or  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  imagination,  or  memory.  As  regards  the  familiar,  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  beautiful  in  a  particular  puts  an  end  to  all  future 
discovery  of  harmony  and  suitableness  of  combination  ;  the  beautiful 
therein  has  delighted  the  intellect,  and  thus  delight  has  become  a  part 
and  portion  of  the  microcosm  ;  and  though  we  may  not  always  be  sen- 
able  of  it,  when  the  sensual  presents  it  to  the  inteUect,  or  the  intellect 
in  its  incomprehensible  circling  and  interchange  brings  it  before  the 
eye  of  the  mind,  this  delight  shoots  up  like  a  spring-flower  within  us  — 
not  a  new  delight — but  the  same  old  beatitude.  It  is  by  mistaking 
the  awakening  of  ihe  same  fi)r  a  new  delight  that  some  have  endea- 
voted  to  refer  all  beauty  to  association.  The  beautiful  in  the  familiar 
has  been  aj^nehended.  We  know  it  to  be  there,  and  we  can  regard  it 
without  a  mixture  of  wonder  in  our  intellectual  complacency.  Know- 
ing its  existence  therein,  we  view  it  only  upon  volition  ;  but  when  we 
do  thus  consider  it  with  a  calm  and  undisturbed  disposition,  devoid  of 
til  those  emotions  which  wonder  excites,  it  lies  before  us,  so  speak,  on- 
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impassioned,  and  we  look  npon  it  aa  upon  the  face  of  the  corpse,  and 
deem  that  in  the  placid  features  of  the  one  that  was,  we  can  trace  the 
lineaments  of  the  angel  that  is.  Familiarity  does  not  dissipate  heauty, 
on  the  contrary,  it  alone  fits  us  for  correct  apprehension  and  perfect  ap- 
preciation thereof ;  &r,  from  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  the  oDscurenes 
of  our  senses,  the  thousand  hindrances  which  passion,  prejudice,  aaso- 
ciation  and  interest  throw  around  our  finiteness,  first  conclusions  are 
often  at  &ult.  Nor  does  beauty  less  delight  us  that  we  have  daily 
intercourse  therewith ;  hut  the  intellectiml  efibrt  haying  oace  been 
made,  by  which  the  beautiful  was  discovered  radiant  through  the  un- 
uBualness  of  its  manifesting  medium,  the  delight  that  the  intellect  takes 
is  not  the  delight  arising  nom  the  act  of  diwovery,  (nor  was  it  in  the 
first  instance,)  nor  firenn  the  intellectual  process,  but  delight  in  the  com- 
bination, which  must  tarry  with  us  as  long  as  tiiat  combination  exists 
in  harmony  and  suitableness.  Nothing  beautiful  I  0  my  scholars,  that 
we  have  beheld  and  know,  ever  loses  its  efiect  upon  us.  It  goes  with 
us  and  works  In  us  for  ever.  It  never  can  pall  upon  us,  and  if  aught 
has  palled,  which  ire  at  any  time  have  deemed  beautifiil,  it  was  the 
specious  and  gaudyi  We  were  deceived  and  blinded,  and  familiarity 
has  taken  the  scales  firom  our  abused  apprehension.  For  want  of  other 
test,  to  the  uninitiated  this  inmiutabihty  is  the  touchnrtone  by  which 
the  beautifol  is  tried.  Wiih  great  propriety  might  the  untutored  de- 
mand :  '  Is  the  morning  less  beautiml  to  the  aged  than  the  youthful ; 
is  any  common  thing  of  beauty,  the  dafibdil  responsive  to  the  spring's 
earliest  kiss ;  the  violet,  awakened  by  the  blue-bird's  gentle  warble ; 
the  old  songs,  that  nestle  like  callow  broods  of  birds  in  the  utmost 
comer  of  the  heart,  less  delectable  to  us  in  later  days  than  in  childhood  f ' 
Nay,  nay,  my  scholars !  taunt  me  not  that  my  theory  goes  to  derogate 
from  this  ever-woridng  and  ever-accompanying  joy  within  us.  Nothing 
beautiful  can  ever  cease  to  delight  us  ;  and  each  new  delight  expands 
our  capacities,  strengthens  our  faculties  and  enlarges  our  sympiUhies. 
For  my  part,  I  discover  more  and  more  of  beauty  every  day  I  live. 
Goodlier  grows  every  scene  around  me,  brighter  every  Httle  flower ; 
Nature's  hidden  charms  are  more  and  more,  and  clearer  revealed  to 
me ;  Art  throws  wider  and  wider  its  unfolding  temple  doors,  and  glories 
I  had  never  thought  or  dreamed  of  appear  in  its  dim  recesses,  as  the 
golden  light  of  years  and  experience  fall  upon  them ;  and  in  ihe  iporal 
world,  whose  unveiled  beauty  no  mortal  man  shall  ever  perfectly  see, 
I  can  behold  the  pillar  of  clouds  by  day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night, 
resting  over  this  tabernacle  of  the  flesh  f 

PisoATOR  :  Most  bravely,  and  in  good  earnest  spoken,  worthy  Scho- 
liast. But  tell  me,  I  pray,  why,  when  the  intellect  seeks  the  cause  of 
its  marvel  at  the  unusualneas  of  objects,  is  it  that  it  taketh  delight  in 
that  which  hath  a  certain  harmony  and  suitableness  of  combination  ? 
[n  what  does  this  delight  consist,  and  how  is  it  produced  ? 

Scholiast  :   The  Scriptures  say  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made.     Our  intellect,  which  includes  reason,  judgment,  understanding,  ^ 
and  many  other  faculties,  as  we  mav  have  a  conception  of  it  devoid  of 
all  clogs,  hindrances,  and  untowara  influences,  is  a  harmonious  and 
suitable  combination  of  intelligences.    Now  what  shall  we  say  is  the 
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struggle  and  aim  of  all  intellect  f  Knowledge !  this  but  a  means  in- 
ductive. Power  and  sway  !  these  are  but  temporal,  and  the  intellect 
repudiates  them  —  they  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  when  attained, 
the  strife  and  aim  are  accomplished.  Glory  I  this  is  mundane,  and  by 
it  these  mortal  firames  become  our  prison-house,  and  the  things  of  mor- 
tality our  chains ;  but  the  intellect  of  man  is  not  circumscribed  by 
these  walls  of  flesh,  nor  fettered  to  this  sublunary  sphere,  '  it  takes  its 
flight  further  than  the  stars,  and  can  not  be  confined  by  the  limits  of 
this  world  ;  it  extends  its  thoughts  often  even  beyond  the  utmost  expan- 
don  of  matter,  and  makes  excuraons  into  that  uncomprehensible  inane ; ' 
or,  as  Lucretius  hath  expressed  it : 

'  VnriDU  yis  animi  pNerricit,  et  extra 
Prooeasit  1od|^  flammantia  moenia  mondi, 
Atque  omne  immensum  peragravit  mente  animoque.' 

No !  the  intellect  finds  itself  here  an  illustrious  stranger,  a  guest  in  halls 
not  ancestral,  a  sojourner  in  a  foreign  land,  and  whatever  may  be  its 
acquisitions  here,  whatever  wealth  it  may  amass  of  knowledge,  power, 
sway,  and  glory,  through  toil,  its  heart  and  its  real  treasures  are  far 
away.  Yet  it  goes  around  seeking  fellowship  and  kindred  communion  ; 
and  whenever  it  finds  a  semblance  of  conformity  to  itself,  there  it  meets 
a  solace,  a  joy,  and  is  delighted.  This,  then,  let  ns  hold ;  the  •  aim  of 
the  intellect  is  to  discover  and  eflectuate  a  conformity  of  things  to  it- 
self In  order  that  I  may  be  explicit,  let  me  say,  this  conformity  is  not 
the  conformity  of  things  to  the  laws  which  the  reason  lays  down,  nor 
the  conformity  of  adaptation,  nor  yet  a  conformity  which  the  mind  pre- 
scribes, but  a  conformity  to  the  conformation  of  the  intellect.  Now  let 
OS  go  to  the  world  and  ask  if  this  be  not  so.  That  the  Pagans  held 
this  doctrine  of  conformity  is  evident  The  supreme  intelligences  which 
in  their  ignorance,  blindness,  and  error  they  set  up  as  the  rulers  of  their 
destinies  and  the  arbiters  of  their  fate,  were  above  all  solicitous  to 
bring  about  this  conformity  of  the  microcosm  to  their  own  immortal 
perfection,  and  the  philosophers  declared  that  the  gods  delighted  most 
in  virtue  and  in  those  men  most  resembling  them ;  and  the  heroes  of 
old,  in  whom  this  conformity  was  thought  to  exist,  were  elevated  into 
the  ranks  and  thrones  of  the  deities.  £i  support  of  this,  let  me  adduce 
a  few  authorities,  Apulieus,  in  his  *  God  of  Socrates  *  says :  *  Nothing 
is  more  similar  and  more  acceptable  to  deity  than  a  man  intellectually 
good  in  a  perfect  degree.'  Another  of  the  ancients  in  his  treatise  on 
the  *  Crcds  and  the  vxrrld,^  declares  :  *  We,  when  we  are  virtuous,  arfe 
conjoined  with  the  gods  through  similitude ;  but  when  vicious,  we  are 
separated  from  them  through  dissimilitude.  And  while  we  live  accord- 
ing to  virtue,  we  partake  of  the  gods ;  but  when  we  become  evil  we 
cause  them  to  become  our  enemies.'  We  read  in  Diogenes  Laertius' 
'  Life  of  Zeno,'  that  the  stoics  *  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  keep  themselves 
pure,  fiyr  they  avoid  all  oflenses  having  reference  to  the  gods,  and  the 
gods  admire  them,  for  they  are  holy  and  just  in  all  that  concerns  the 
deity.'  Plato,  in  the  *  TinuBus '  discourses  of  the  framing  Artificer  of 
the  universe : '  He  was  good,  and  in  the  good  envy  is  never  engendered 
about  anything  whatever.    Hence,  being  free  from  this,  he  deored  that 
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all  things  shoold  as  much  as  possible  resemble  himself/  And  of  the 
joys  of  their  hereafter,  this  conformity  was  looked  upon  as  the  grand 
and  beatific  summation,  for  in  the  '  Phadro '  Socrates  asks :  '  Does 
not  the  soul     •  •    depart  to  that  which  resembles  itself,  the  in- 

visible, the  divine,  inmiortal,  and  wise  ?  and  on  its  arriyal  there,  is  it 
not  its  lot  to  be  happy,  firee  from  error,  ignorance,  fears,  wild  passions,  and 
all  the  other  evils  to  which  human  nature  is  subject,  and,  as  is  s^  of 
the  initiated,  does  it  not  in  truth,  pass  the  rest  of  its  time  with  the  gods  ? ' 
But  enough  of  the  Pagans  and  their  mythological  vagaries.  Let  us  go 
out  fiom  their  mists  and  darkness  of  superstition  into  the  clear  ami 
e£[ulgent  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  the  only  great  and  one  God  ;  and  be 
thankful  that  through  revelation  His  surpassing  glory  is  shining  round 
about  us.  Conformity  to  the  Supreme  Intellect  of  the  world  is  ^e  sum 
of  Christ's  teachings.  The  Almightt  made  man  (intellectually)  in 
his  own  image.  We  are  commanded  to  do  no  labor  on  the  Sabbath. 
Why  ?  Because  on  that  day  the  Lord  rested.  Our  Saviouk,  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  says :  *  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect'  So  again  in  Luke  :  '  Be  mer- 
ciful even  as  your  Father  is  also  merciful.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Romans  :  '  For  whom  He  did  foreknow  He  also  did  predestinate  to  be 
conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first  among 
brethren.'  But  why  multiply  instances  ?  Throughout  the  Scriptures 
we  are  commanded  to  be  like  God,  and  to  imitate  the  example  of  our 
Saviour.  The  whole  scope  of  the  biblical  ii^unctions,  is  conformity  to 
the  Supreme  Intellect  of  the  universe.  Now,  if  we  are  of  the  nature  of 
this  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  aim  of  our  intellect  must  be  similar  to 
the  aim  of  that  to  which  we  are  similar.  It  is  beautifully  said  in  the 
*  Tinutus: '  '  The  Deitt  assigned  this  [the  human  soul]  to  each  as  a 
demon  ;  that,  namely,  which  we  say,  and  say  correctly,  too,  resides  at 
the  summit  of  the  body,  and  raises  us  from  earth  to  our  cognate  place 
in  Heaven  ;  for  we  are  plants,  not  of  earth,  but  Heaven  :  and  from  the 
same  source  whence  the  soul  first  arose,  a  divine  nature,  raising  aloft 
our  head  and  root,  directs  our  whole  corporeal  frame.'  In  fact,  all 
men,  in  all  ages,  who  have  argued  for  the  immnortality  of  the  soul, 
have  contended  lliat  its  origin  is  Divinity.  The  Dsmon  of  the  ancients, 
as  the  above  passage,  as  well  as  numerous  others,  shows,  was  but  the 
soul,  or  a  species  of  Deity,  which  attended  the  body  through  its  mortality. 
The  Promethean  spark  was  an  emanation  from  the  throne  of  the  im- 
mortals. The  Scriptures  declare  :  *  And  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life.'  This  breath  was  not  mere  animation,  like  that  of 
the  brute,  but  intellect,  a  correspondence  to,  if  not  a  portion  of.  His  own 
eternal  nature.  And  why  this  struggle  for  fame,  which  has  no  inter- 
mission —  his  thirst  for  glory,  which  nothing  earthly  can  quench  —  this 
appetite  for  honor  and  power  that  cannot  be  satiated.  For  the  unsub- 
stantial things  of  this  world  ?  No !  however  we  may  think  to  the  con- 
trary. No !  these  aspirations  are  but  the  efiects  of  the  '  timid  soul 
struggling  to  be  free.'  And  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  men,  as  re- 
gards the  things  of  mortality,  that,  as  Juvenal  says  : 

'  QuoKDAM  praecipitat  Bobjicta  potentia  magiis 
iDTidin ;  mergit  k>Dga  atque  longniB  boooram 
Pagina ;  desoendont  stattue  restemqae  sequuntar.' 
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*  Nam  qui  nimiaa  optabat  honores. 
Et  nimias  posoebat  opes,  numerosa  parabat 
ExcelssB  turris  tabolata,  unde  altior  esset 
Gasosy  et  impulB«a  pneceps  immaoe  mine/ 

No !  in  this  mortal  toil  for  the  imattaiaed,  we  see  through  the  clond 
and  darkness  of  the  flesh  the  dim  manifestation  of  the  divinity  within 
OS.  We  are  of  the  Immortal,  immortal.  Even  in  the  most  common  of 
our  acts  we  behold  the  shadowing  forth  of  this  aim  of  the  intellect 
toward  conformity.  We  wish  others  to  be  like  ourselves,  to  follow  our 
customs  and  habits.  We  desire  a  conformity  to  our  individual  senti- 
ments and  opinions.  Nothing  of  this  do  we  discover  in  the  brutes,  they 
possesung  naught  but  the  sensuates.  This  endeavor  to  bring  about 
conformity,  is  of  the  intellect ;  is  its  aim  ;  and  in  this  conformity  is  its 
delight.  Bear  in  mind,  my  scholars,  I  speak  only  of  the  pure  intellect, 
unwarped,  unprejudiced,  uncontaminated  by  our  passions,  thus  exclud- 
ing fiom  the  delight  connected  with  our  apprehension  of  the  beautiful, 
all  love,  all  favor,  all  vanity,  all  association,  all  possible  interest  which 
may  suggest  itself  as  joined  thereto.  The  delight,  therefore,  which  the 
intellect  experiences  arises  from  conformity.  Now  are  we  free  to  affirm 
that  the  intellect  is  a  harmonious  and  suitable  combination  of  intelli- 
gences ;  and,  therefore,  ihe  most  beautiful  of  all  things  sublunary. 
And  of  this  we  will  speak  anon. 
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BT     THB     PBAaAlfT*BABI}. 

Bbstob  the  way  is  growing 

A  bonny  maple  tree : 
To  passers,  by  it  going, 

AH  noteless  it  may  be. 
All  noteless  it  may  be : 

But 't  is  not  so  to  me, 
For  the  queen  of  all  the  kingdom, 

I  call  the  maple  tree. 

I  mind  it  well,  one  evening, 

The  moon  was  shining  bright, 
Its  friendly  boughs  were  screening 

Two  lovers  from  the  light 
Two  lovers  from  the  light ; 

My  love  was  there  with  me : 
So  the  queen  of  all  the  kingdom 

I  call  the  maple  tree. 

How  pure  the  joy  I  tasted  I 

How  rapturous  the  kiss  I 
How  swift  the  moments  hasted  I 

How  fleeting  earthly  bliss  1 
How  fleeting  earthly  bliss: 

But,  woodman,  let  it  be : 
For  the  queen  of  all  the  kingdom 

I  call  the  maple  tree. 
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DISCOUaAOEMENT. 

0  Soul  !  hare  all  th j  glorious  dreams, 

Thine  aspiretions  proud  and  high, 
Faded  as  fade  Mom's  opal  gleams, 

When  sudden  clouds  obscure  the  skj  ? 
Art  thou  content  to  fold,  inert, 

Those  pinions  once  so  prompt  to  soar, 
And  'mid  Earth's  way-side  pilgrims  lurk. 

And  lag  unnoted  evermore  ? 

0  Soul  I  wilt  quench  thine  early  thirst 

For  springs  of  pure  Pierian  flow. 
At  streams  polluted,  whence  the  worst 

Of  worldly  grovellers  quaff  also? 
Wilt  fling  In  recklessness  away 

The  talisman  so  priced  of  yore  T 
Or  dim,  or  interfuse  with  clay, 

The  brightness  of  its  native  ore  ? 

0  Soul  I  dost  thou  no  longer  thrill 

At  noble  words  and  deeds  sublime, 
Such  as  were  wont  to  grandly  fill 

The  haUs  of  Thought  in  olden  tune  ? 
Do  poet-lays,  which  erewhile  rang 

Like  cU^ons  in  a  temple-place, 
Make  now  but  a  discordant  clang, 

When  Memory  wandering,  jars  the  space  ? 

Soul  I  hast  thou  naught  responsive  now 

To  Nature's  myriad  sweet  appeals : 
The  sunshine  on  the  moimtam  s  brow, 

The  shade  that  o'er  the  soft  grass  steals : 
The  birds,  the  brooks,  the  budding  flowers, 

The  meadows  bright  in  summer-green, 
The  purple  charm  of  twilight  hours, 

The  hallowed  moon-light's  chastening  beam  t 

The  wind  that  softly,  grandly  swells 

Its  heavenward  diapason  nigh : 
The  mists,  slow-climbing  from  the  dells, 

The  lark,  swift-springing  to  the  sky : 
The  scents,  that  bom  in  dingles  low, 

Far  in  the  depths  of  ether  die : 
Seem  they  no  longer  guides  to  show 

The  path  to  immortality  ? 

No,  Soul  I  the  weary  march  of  life 

Is  all  too  ftill  of  carking  cares : 
The  records  of  ignoble  strife 

Thy  changed  and  tarnished  aspect  bears  I 
The  steeps  of  Fame  thy  fiailing  powers 

May  never  more  essay  to  climb : 
One  laurel  from  those  deathless  bowers 

May  never,  never,  Soul  I  be  tlune  I 
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A     NIGHT     WITH     A     NEREIDB. 


'  Trui  loTe  is  earth's  best  blessedness :  all  else, 
Wealth,  Fame,  Nobility,  and  the  poor  ffauds 
Wherewith  man  trinkets  out  his  little  me. 
End  with  the  dust  that  rattles  on  his  bier : 
But  LoYB,  like  a  rich  heritage,  ascends 
With  the  freed  spirits  to  the  tnrone  of  (3tOD, 
There  to  be  proved  and  porified/ 


Tebipted  by  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  I  left  the  festive  scene  within, 
and  wandered  slowly  to  the  sea-shore.  The  dashing  of  the  waves  upon 
the  beach,  and  the  sighing  of  the  night  wind,  were  more  in  harmony 
with  my  feelings  than  the  gay  strains  of  the  dance-music,  which  even  at 
that  distance  reached  my  ear.  When  the  heart  is  desolate  and  lonely, 
the  notes  of  gay  dances  fall  upon  the  ear  more  sadly  than  funeral 
marches.  To  me  they  brought  back  those  happy  hours  of  the  past, 
when,  with  a  loved  one  by  my  side,  I  had  mingled  in  such  scenes,  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  and  now  he  was  gone  over  the  wide,  wide  seas,  and 
I  was  alone.  Seating  myself  upon  a  rock,  I  gazed  off  upon  the  moon- 
lit ocean  and  gave  myself  up  to  reveries  of  by-gone  hours.  The  quiet 
beauty  of  the  night,  and  the  gentle  murmer  of  the  waves,  was  very 
soothing  to  my  weary  spirit,  and  tears  came  to  give  my  aching  heart  re- 
lief. Presently  a  sweet  melody  reached  my  ear,  and  listening  more 
attentively,  I  heard  a  soft,  low  voice,  chanting  thus  : 

*  Sat,  mortal,  say,  why  art  thou  weeping. 
And  thus  by  the  sea-shore  thy  sad  watch  keeping  ? 
The  earth  is  so  fair  and  the  sea  so  bright, 
Then  why,  mortal,  why  dost  thou  weep  to-night  ? ' 

and  raising  my  eyes,  I  beheld  standing  beside  me  the  most  exquisite  crea- 
ture I  had  ever  imagined ;  her  face  had  the  brightness  and  beauty  of 
an  angel's,  her  form  was  covered  with  the  lightest  and  most  graceful 
drapery  ;  a  crown  of  sparkling  diamond-stars  encircled  her  brow,  and 
a  band  of  pearls  and  emeralds  formed  a  girdle  for  her  waist. 

Perceiving  that  she  had  attracted  my  attention,  she  thus  addressed 
me  :  *  Fear  not,  mortal,  for  I  come  to  dry  thy  tears.  I  am  Alciope, 
dueen  of  the  Nereides,  and  though  my  own  heart  is  free  from  care,  I 
pity  thy  sorrows,  and  am  come  from  my  home  'neath  the  ocean's  waves, 
to  be  of  use  to  thee.  Tell  me  thy  grief,  perchance  I  have  power  to  re- 
move it.'  And  I  at  once  replied :  '  I  weep  because  my  heart  ]&  desolate. 
The  one  I  love  is  far  away,  and  the  only  wish  of  my  soul  is,  to  see  him 
again.'  She  turned  her  soft  eyes  wonderingly  upon  me  as  she  said :  *  I 
can  grant  thee  but  one  request,  so  pause  ere  thou  decidest.'  And  I 
answered  :  *  It  is  useless,  for  I  have  but  that  one  wish.'  *  Knowest 
thou  not,  mortal,'  she  replied,  *  that  men  are  false  ?  so  I  warn  thee, 
think  again,  ere  thou  cast  from  thee  the  wealth,  fame,  and  honor,  which 
it  is  now  in  thy  power  to  possess.'  And  I  answered,  a  little  impatiently : 
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'  [f  he  were  false,  wealth  and  fame  would  have  no  charms  for  me ;  hut 
I  have  no  fear ;  so  if  indeed  thou  canst,  grant,  I  pray  thee,  the  request  1 
make,  and  let  me  see  to-night  the  one  1  love  so  well/  '  It  shall  he  as 
thou  wilt,  on  one  condition,'  the  Sea-Clueen  replied.  *  For  though  it  be 
difficult  to  accomplish,  yet  in  pity  to  thy  sorrow,  and  admiration  of  thy 
constancy,  I  will  take  thee  to  thy  loved  one  to-night,  if,  on  condition  of 
his  proving  false  to  thee,  thou  wilt  consent  to  pass  a  year  with  me  in  my 
ocean  home.'  I  readily  agreed,  and  she  continued  :  *  Old  Neptune  loves 
me  well,  and  all  things  in  his  dominion  are  at  my  conunand,  even  the 
Hippocampi,  and  we  shall  have  need  of  them  to-night,  for  the  journey 
before  us  is  long,  but  they  are  swifl  and  gallant  steeds,  and  will  soon 
bear  us  over  the  ocean's  waves,  to  the  distant  land  where  thy  loved  one 
dwells.  Proteus  has  kindly  endowed  me  with  his  own  wonderful  power 
of  assuming  all  forms  and  shapes,  and  I  may  have  to  avail  myself  of  it ; 
and  now  now  yield  thyself  to  my  protection,  for  we  must  first  visit  my 
home  beneath  the  sea.  And  so  saying,  she  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led 
me  to  the  water's  edge,  and  passing  one  arm  around  my  waist,  we 
floated  off  upon  the  surface,  while  she  chanted  in  her  bw,  musical 
tones,  the  sweetest  melodies.  Presently  we  began  to  sink,  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  fear  crept  over  me,  but  a  pressure  of  her  hand  served  to  reassure 
me,  and  I  found  the  efiect  delightful.  I  could  breathe  as  freely  as 
though  upon  land,  and  the  moon  and  stars  were  distinctly  visible  above 
us.  For  some  time  we  continued  to  sink,  till  the  sound  of  distant  voices 
reached  my  ear,  and  I  distinguished  bright  forms  approaching  us,  and 
caught  distinctly  the  chorus  of  their  song  : 

*  Hail  to  our  Ocean  Queen, 

Fairer  no  ejo  hath  seen  : 

Hail!  aUhaUI' 

We  were  soon  surrounded  by  these  syrens,  and  I  saw  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching an  illuminated  palace  of  magnificent  structure  and  dimen- 
sions. The  doors  flew  open  at  our  approach,  and  entering,  I  found 
myself  in  a  spacious  hall.  Lofty  columns  supported  the  arched  roof, 
from  which  was  suspended  crystal  lamps,  dinusing  a  brilliant  light 
around.  Strains  of  joyous  music  welcomed  our  approach,  and  fair 
forms  flitted  round  us,  ofiering  homage  to  their  queen  ;  but  she  passed 
on  through  whole  suites  of  apartments,  glittering  with  innumerable 
lights,  and  gorgeously  decorated,  till  she  arrived  at  one  where  she  begged 
me  to  await  her  return,  as  she  had  orders  to  give  for  our  journey, 
and  waving  her  hand  most  gracefully  toward  me,  she  glided  out,  leav- 
ing me  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  elegance  and  beauty  by 
which  I  was  surrounded.  The  room  was  of  a  circular  form,  and  the 
walls  and  the  pillars  which  supported  the  dome,  were  of  a  dark-green 
stone,  BO  highly  polished  as  to  have  the  effect  of  mirrors,  and  reflect 
and  multiply  the  numerous  lamps  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  which, 
was  glittering  with  crystals.  The  floor  was  of  mosaic  work,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  design  and  finish  far  exceeded  any  I  had  ever  seen. 
Between  the  columns  were  vases  cut  from  stone,  of  pale  yellow,  and 
delicate  violet  hues,  and  of  the  most  classical  shapes.  There  were 
couches  and  lounges  of  the  most  graceful  form  and  elegant  workmaii- 
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ship  :  one  of  pink  coral  exquisitely  carved,  with  cushions  and  pillows  of 
wlute  satin ;  another  of  mother-of-pearl,  with  hlue,  and  a  third  of  tor- 
toise shell,  with  gold-colored  cushions.     These  cushions  and  pillows 
were  stufied  with  eider-down,  and  covered  with  a  material  woven  from 
the  hair  of  the  sea-horse,  which  was  so  soft  and  glossy  that  it  resemhled 
satin.     In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  small  oval  tahle  of  red  coral, 
most  heautifully  carved,  upon  which  were  standing  exquisitely -shaped 
urns  of  crystal,  and  gohlets  of  amher.     On  one  side  of  the  room, 
hetween  two  of  the  columns,  was  suspended  a  heavy  curtain  of  delicate 
rose-colored  satin,  and  curioaty  tempted  me  to  lift  it.     I  heheld  another 
elegant  room,  evidently  a  sleeping-apartment ;  for  the  first  ohject  that 
arrested  my  attention  was  a  gracefully-shaped  couch,  elaborately  carved 
from  the  purest  white  meerschaum,  and  shaded  by  a  canopy  of  soft, 
rose-colored  tissue.     The  bed  and  pillows  were  of  the  purest  white, 
and  seemed  just  the  place  ^  a  fairy  would  choose  to  dream  in.'     The 
floor  was  covered  with  a  green  matting,  woven  from  the  fine  sea-grasses, 
but  small  rugs  of  white  swan-down  were  scattered  round  as  though  to 
protect  the  feet  of  the  inmates  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  floor. 
The  bath  was  of  white  stone,  cut  in  shape  of  a  large,  graceful  shell,  and 
filled  with  perfumed  water.     The  lamps  were  concealed  in  vases  of 
transparent  stone,,  and  gave  to  the  room  the  eflect  of  a  soft  moon-light. 
I  know  not  how  long  I  might  have  lingered  entranced  in  this  nest  of 
luxury  and  refinement,  had  I  not  been  startled  by  the  voice  of  Alciope, 
who  had  entered  unperceived,  and  was  standing  beside  me.     Come, 
said  she,  and  signing  me  to  follow  her,  she  approached  the  table  in  the 
circular  chamber,  and  filling  one  of  the  goblets  with  a  sparkling  liquid 
contained  in  one  of  the  urns,  she  bade  me  drink  it ;  and,  filling  another 
for  herself,  she  remarked  :  '  This  possesses  the  power  of  rendering  us 
invisible,  and  I  think  it  a  safe  precaution  in  case  of  our  meeting  Amphi- 
trite,  Neptune's  wife,  who  is  so  exceedingly  jealous  of  me  that  she 
never  loses  any  opportunity  of  annoying  me,  and  endeavoring  to  weaken 
mj  influence  with  the  Sea-Eing.     I  leave  you  to  judge  from  what  you 
have  seen  to-night  how  little  cause  I  have  to  fear  her,  but  were  she  to 
discover  that  I  had  introduced  a  mortal  into  the  realms  of  Ocean,  she 
might  give  us  trouble  by  causing  us  delay ;  for  Neptune  thinks  it  his 
best  policy,  to  pretend  to  listen  to  her  complaints,  and  humors  her  to 
keep  her  quiet,  and  so  she  takes  every  opportunity  to  exert  the  little  in- 
fluence she  possesses  to  annoy  and  vex  me,  and  when  other  means  fail 
to  move  her  husband,  she  has  recourse  to  tears  and  fainting-fits.'     I 
could  n't  help  laughing  to  think  how  much  this  description  resembled 
some  mortal  women.   Just  then  the  sound  of  a  tnunpet  echoed  through 
the  halls,  and  she  exclaimed,  '  Our  faithfiil  Triton  summons  us,  let  us 
be  going,'  and  passing  through  several  spacious  chambers  we  came  to 
the  lai^e  gates,  which  flew  open  at  our  approach,  and  before  it  stood  an 
el^ant  car  fonned  like  a  large  shell,  and  drawn  by  four  magnificent 
widte  horses.      She  gave  some  parting  injunctions  to  &e  attendant 
Nereides,  sprang  into  the  car,  and  beckoned  me  to  follow.    Triton  blew 
a  irurious  blast  upon  upon  his  trumpet,  and  our  steeds  bounded  forward 
into  the  Ocean.     Soon  we  were  upon  the  surface,  and  dashing  over  the 
waves  at  such  a  lightning-like  speed,  that  it  almost  took  away  my 
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breath,  and  yet  it  did  not  keep  pace  with  my  impatience.  On,  on  we 
sped  over  the  fi>aming  billows,  till,  finally,  ^e  sights  of  lights  in  the 
distance  announced  that  we  were  approaching  land,  and  my  oompanicm 
announced  to  me  that  we  had  reached  our  destination.  The  harbor  was 
filled  with  ships,  and  we  could  plainly  hear  the  voices  of  the  sailors, 
laughing  and  singing  as  they  lounged  upon  the  decks.  '  And  now,' 
said  my  companicm,  ^  remember  that  we  are  still  invisible.  Shall  I  con- 
duct thee  thus  to  him  thou  seekest,  or  wilt  thou  resume  thine  own 
form  ? '  '  Let  me  go  to  him  thus,  by  all  means  ;  1  would  fain  \o6k 
upon  him  when  he  suspects  not  my  presence.*  '  Come,  then,'  she  re- 
plied, *  and  1  trust  thou  may*st  not  have  cause  to  repent  the  choice  thou 
hast  made  to-night,  for  1  should  be  sorry  to  see  that  beautiful  confidence 
misplaced,  and  that  steadfast  love  slighted.*  We  ste^^ted  upon  the  land 
and  traversed  several  streets,  till  we  came  in  sight  of  a  gayly-lighted 
mansion,  and  the  sound  of  music  and  revelry  reached  our  ears,  and 
showed  that  some  festive  scene  was  going  on  within.  We  entered,  and 
passed  into  a  magnificent  banquet-hall.  At  first  I  was  so  comfdetely 
dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  lights,  and  the  fosion  of  gay  voices,  that  I  could 
Higtingnifth  nothing.  But  presently  my  eyes  beoune  accustomed  to  the 
glare,  and  my  senses  more  composed,  and  I  gazed  upon  a  brilliant  com- 
pany of  fine-looking  men,  and  beautifiil  women,  seated  at  a  richly-spread 
table.  Wine  sparkled  in  the  goblets,  toasts  were  given,  and  all  seemed 
gay  and  joyous  ;  but  my  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat,  as  among  this 
brilliant  throng  I  recognuEcd  the  one  I  had  come  to  seek.  There  was  a 
smile  on  his  lip  as  he  bent  his  manly  form  to  listen  to  some  gay  remark 
from  a  beautiM  woman  who  was  seated  next ;  and  &en  that  well- 
loved  voice,  whose  every  tone  was  music  to  my  heart,  reached  me  in  a 
playful  rejoinder,  and  sent  the  blood  thrilling  through  eveiy  vein,  and  I 
longed  to  rush  forward  and  clasp  him  to  my  heart,  when  my  companion 
whispered  :  '  Poor  child,  thou  hast  taken  the  wearisome  journey  but  to 
witness  his  devotion  to  another,  and  1  shall  claim  thy  promise,  and 
take  thee  back  to  my  Ocean  home,  and  number  thee  among  my 
Nereides.  Wilt  thou  come  ?  *  *  Not  yet,*  I  replied,  *  for  I  have  seen 
nothing  to  make  me  think  him  fidse,  and  couldst  thou  look  into  his 
heart  this  moment,  I  feel  assured  thou  wouldst  find  my  image  alone 
enshrined  there  ;  he  told  me  that  neither  time  nor  absence  could  efiace, 
and  though  oceans  rolled  between  us,  it  could  not  divide  our  hearts ; 
and  I  feel  that  he  spoke  truly.  Look  at  that  noble  forehead,  that 
proudly-curling  lip,  and  tell  me  if  deceit  is  written  there.*  '  Deluded 
mortal,*  she  answered,  '  wilt  thou  not  believe  even  what  thou  seest 
with  thine  own  eyes  ?  *  And  I  said  :  '  I  have  seen  nothing  that  should 
cause  me  to  doubt  him  ;  he  is  gay  and  cheerful  in  the  presence  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  it  is  thus  I  would  always  have  him  be,  when 
circumstances  keep  him  firom  me  ;  but  I  tell  thee,  if  he  might  choose, 
he  would  never  leave  me  to  seek  &e  side  of  another.  He  is  bound  to  me 
by  the  holiest  ties,  and  no  woman  can  win  him  firom  me.'  '  I  will  at 
least  try  the  experiment,*  replied  Alciq>e,  for  it  would  indeed  be  a 
double  triumph  to  prove  to  thee  that  I  was  right  in  my  assertion  of 
men*s  fickleness,  by  winning  him  firenn  thee,  and  then  carry  thee  off  to 
my  home  beneath  the  sea,*  and  she  laughed  a  light,  mocking  laugh. 
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that  made  me  almost  repent  having  put  myself  in  her  power.  *  See/ 
she  continued,  *  they  are  ahout  adjourning  to  the  hall-room,  let  us  fol- 
low ;  I  will  take  the  form  of  a  heautiful  woman,  and  use  my  every  art 
to  fascinate  him,  and  we  shall  see  how  his  hoasted  constancy  vidll  stand 
the  test ! '  I  was  annoyed  hy  the  delay,  hut  forced  to  yield,  and  in  a 
moment  she  stood  hefore  me,  one  of  the  most  lovely  creatures  my  eyes 
ever  heheld,  and  a£  though  she  had  Imown  the  point  most  calculated  to 
win  him,  she  had  assumed  that  air  of  high-hred  refinement  which  I 
well  knew  was  in  his  eyes,  the  greatest  attraction  a  woman  could  pos- 
sess ;  and  as  I  saw  his  attention  directed  toward  her,  a  death-like  faint- 
ness  came  over  me,  and  I  felt  as  though  this  were  too  much  of  a  trial 
even  for  his  constancy,  and  tremhled  for  the  result.  But  just  as  Alciope 
was  ahout  to  leave  me,  I  saw  his  eye  fall  upon  a  ring  he  wore,  and 
which  had  heen  my  own  gifl  to  him  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  the  expression  which  passed  over  his  face  spoke  to  my  heart  as 
plainly  as  words  could  have  done,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  heen  wrong  to 
douht  him  even  for  a  moment,  and  I  whispered  to  Alciope :  '  If  Uiou 
oanst  ohtain  the  ring  he  wears  I  will  return  with  thee  to  thy  ocean- 
home,  hut  if  not,  I  shall  claim  thy  promise.'  '  Only  that  ring,*  said 
she,  laughing,  will  that  indeed  satisfy  thee  ?  '  And  I  replied  that  it 
would ;  for  I  well  knew  that  nothing  would  tempt  him  to  part  with  it 
till  he  had  ceased  to  love  the  giver.  Fearing  I  should  not  he  ahle  to 
retain  my  composure  if  1  remained  near  them,  I  withdrew  to  a  distant 
part  of  liie  room,  and  watching  them  from  a  distance,  I  saw  them  join 
the  dancers,  and  he  looked  with  admiration  on  his  heautiful  partner,  a 
hnght  smile  played  upon  his  lip,  and  his  eye  was  hright  with  pleasure, 
as  they  whirled  hy  me  in  the  waltz.  The  time  hung  wearily  upon  my 
hands ;  for  it  is  hut  poor  amusement  to  watch  the  man  you  love  playing 
the  agreeahle  to  another  woman,  hut  to  me  it  had  at  least  the  charm  of 
novelty,  and  I  could  have  almost  found  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  those  poor 
wives  and  swee&earts,  who  are  victims  of  the  green-eyed  monster, 
jealousy  I  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  ever  been  ahle  to 
understand  the  feeling.  I  did  nH  find  it  pleasant,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  no  mortal  tooman  could  raise  that  demon  in  my  breast ! 
At  last  I  saw  Alciope  approaching,  and  she  exclaimed  :  '  Thou  mayst 
well  be  proud  of  thme  empire  over  his  heart,  and  thy  confidence  is  well 
placed  :  I  tried  every  fascination,  every  art  to  lure  him  from  thee,  but 
in  vain ;  and  as  for  that  ring,  he  says  he  would  not  part  with  it  for  the 
brightest  gem  in  an  emperor's  crown ;  and  now  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  my 
promise,  and  lead  thee  to  him.  Come  ! '  said  she,  and  led  &e  way  to  a 
quiet  apartment ;  but  my  trembling  Umbs  would  scarcely  allow  me  to 
follow,  for  the  bought  that  I  was  indeed  to  see  him  again,  seemed  to 
have  deprived  me  of  all  strength.  I  assumed  my  own  form,  and  at 
the  door  she  left  me.  He  was  alone,  and  had  thrown  himself  listlessly 
apon  a  couch,  as  though  wearied  with  the  festive  scene.  A  moment  I 
stood  in  silent  contemplation  of  that  well-loved  face,  and  then  murmur- 
ing his  name,  rushed  toward  him.  He  started  up,  looked  at  me  wildly, 
doubtingly,  for  a  moment,  as  though  he  feared  his  senses  were  deceiving 
hizn,  and  then  clasped  me  passionately  to  his  heart,  and  his  dear  voice 
Bounded  in  my  ear,  breathing  fond  assurances  of  continued  love,  and 
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sweetest  terau  of  endeannent,  and  I  was  happy  onoe  more.  I  could 
have  rested  thus  for  ever,  but  his  eager  questions  forced  me  to  raise 
myself,  and  I  awoke,  to  find  it  all  a  dream  !  I  was  clinging  to  a  rock, 
and  my  hair  was  wet  with  the  night-dew,  but  my  heart  was  happy. 

Thus  doth  thj  fond  lore  eheer  me^ 

Though  thou  art  far  awaj : 
Thus  doth  the  night-time  utter 

Words  nerer  heard  bj  daj. 
^u/j^  90/A,  ISM.  J.    K.    L. 


READING       TENNYSON. 


BT  MA»T  w.  a.  oiaaov. 


Do  you  recall  thai  sommer's  day, 
When,  straying  long  and  far  away, 

Within  a  lovely  spot,  . 
Your  shoulder  pillowing  my  head, 
I  listened  while  you  sat  and  read 

*TheLadyofShalott?' 

The  deep  blue  sky  seemed  bendiDg  low : 
I  watched  the  white  clouds  come  and  go, 

And  looking  up  I  knew. 
By  the  kind  smile  upon  your  fiioe, 
The  selfsame  things  X  loved  to  traoe 

Were  dearly  loved  by  you! 

Had  she,  so  long  by  passion  tossed, 
The  lovely  lady  and  the  lost^ 

Come  in  between  us  there, 
We  should  have  welcomed  her  with  eyes 
Brimful  of  feeling,  not  surprise. 

And  soothed  her  lone  deq>air. 

0  blessed  hour  1  0  blessed  spot  I 
0  lovely  Lady  of  Shak>tt  1 

0  friend  so  wise  and  dearl 
To-day  I  ope  tiie  book  again, 
But  dy  to  find  the  charm  in  vain  : 

Would  thou  wert  with  me  here  1 

Strong  hills  of  granite,  bold  and  high, 
The  beauty  of  a  western  sky 

Had  far  more  charms  for  me  I 
And  where  the  noble  Hudson  flows, 
O'er  tipped  with  crimson  as  he  goes, 

My  heart  must  ever  be  1 

For  thee,  dear  friend,  whose  paths  are  laid 
Within  the  city's  heat  and  shade, 

1  know 't  is  not  forgot: 

That  day  of  conscious  happiness. 
That  shape  of  light  and  loveliness, 
TheLadyofShabUl 
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BT     I8AA0     XAOLBLLAN. 


*At  about  half-pttt  one  p.m.,  on  the  twentj-flnt  of  Beptembex;  1883,  Sn  Waltu  Boott 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  preaenoe  of  all  bla  children.  It  was  a  beaatlftil  day— so  wanUf  that 
•▼ery  window  was  wide  open ;  and  so  perfectly  still,  that  the  soond  of  all  others  most  delidoos 
to  his  ear,  the  gentie  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  andible  as  we  knelt 
aronnd  his  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  dosed  his  eyes.  No  sculptor  ever  modelled  a  more 
mi^estlc  image  of  repose.*  Looxhabt^s  Lm  or  Boorr. 

Thb  sonseVs  eyanescent  smile, 

That  gilds  the  long  and  shadowy  aisle 

Of  Dryburgh*s  old  monastic  pile, 

Seems  slow  to  fade 
From  the  sepulchral  marble  bed, 
Where  rests  the  venerated  head 
Of  SooTT — with  his  forefiithers  dead, 

All  lowly  laid. 

Fit  place  of  rest  I 
Around  him  &mous  champions  lie, 
His  ancestry  of  years  fled  by, 
Each  with  his  sculptured  effigy 

Stretched  o'er  the  dust  1 
Bones  of  grave  monks  repose  around, 
Of  knights  in  feudal  wars  renowned, 
Of  mailed  nobles,  each  one  crowned 

With  his  grim  bust 

Dead  saints  their  holy  palms  expand. 
Dark  soldiers  clasp  the  stony  brand ; 
The  plumed  casque,  the  priestly  wand, 

Watch  o'er  his  sleep. 
Well  did  he  love  your  lives  to  painty 
Bough  vassal  and  monastic  saint, 
In  life-like  tale  or  lyric  quaint^ 

With  colorings  deep. 

Well  did  he  love  the  shadows  dim, 
That  o'er  departed  ages  swim, 
To  pierce,  tiU  they  revealed  to  him 

Their  deeds  of  gloom. 
Well  did  the  Great  Magician  wield 
His  stafi^  till  each  ensanguined  field 
Its  dead  at  his  command  would  yield 

From  Time's  dark  womb. 

He  spake,  and  the  soft  landscape  spread 
Its  verdurous  borders  to  the  tread ; 
Oroves  mingled  their  thick  tope  o'erhead, 

Herds  roamed  below : 
The  stag  and  the  vrild  boar  swept  by, 
Loud  pi^s  the  hunter's  cheery  cry, 
Whistling  the  cloth-yard  arrows  fly. 

Sharp  twangs  the  bow. 
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He  sangl  and  in  the  lofty  strain 
Cheviot's  bald  summits  gleamed  again, 
Each  mount  in  Scotland's  broad  domain 

Up  rose  to  view ; 
Loch-Lomond  and  Loch-Katrine's  roar 
Resound  along  the  idle  shore^ 
And  Tweed's  melodious  channels  poor 

Their  waves  of  blue. 

He  sang  I  the  brier-rose  oped  its  bloom, 
The  sweet  fern  mingled  its  perftime, 
The  heath-flower  tossed  its  colored  plome 

O'er  hill  and  dala 
His  voice  aroused  deep  solitudes, 
Drear  deserts  and  primeval  woods, 
Amid  whose  brown  impetuous  floods 

Trod  the  wild  Gael 

The  fisher,  in  his  roddng  skill; 
Beneath  Ben  Nevis*  craggy  clifi; 

Heard  the  wild  song ; 
The  sheep-boy,  tending  his  white  fbld, 
And  maiden,  with  her  locks  of  gold, 
In  silken  snood  or  tartan  rolled, 

Dancing  along. 

He  sangl  and  the  bold  mountaineer, 
Whose  bones  for  many  a  duttv  year, 
'Neath  savage  cairn  or  snow-drift  drear, 

Forgot  had  lain ; 
Flashed  his  tough  spear  and  smote  his  shield, 
His  claymore  his  stout  arm  would  wield. 
And  o*er  his  ancient  battle-fldd 

Stalked  forth  again. 

MoNTBOSB  awoke,  and  Moray's  star 
Shone  o'er  the  lurid  clouds  of  war. 
While  Arotlb  and  bluff  Eabl  op  Mab, 

At  Sheriff-Muir, 
Agam  the  barfo^  horsemen  led; 
Again  the  lowland  sword  grew  red, 
Again  the  stalwart  clansmen  bled, 

O'er  heath  and  moor. 

He  spake  I  and  loud  the  clarion  pealed, 
As  IVAHHOS,  with  spear  and  shield, 
Triumphant  held  the  tented  flekl 

Against  the  foe. 
RiOHABD  of  England  swings  hit  blade, 
And  the  bold  outlaws  swarm  the  glade. 
With  falchion  and  with  shaft  arrayed, 

And  bended  bow. 

MkgMbbbilibb,  with  her  gipsy  brood, 
Kindle  their  camp-fires  in  the  wood ; 
Dirk  Hatteraiok  plots  his  deeds  of  blood. 

In  caverns  grim ; 
That '  Bertram's  right  and  Bbrtrax *s  might 
Should  meet  on  EUimgowan  height,' 
Keo  toils  at  mom,  Meg  toils  at  night, 

For  love  of  him. 
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Bob  Boy  his  nigged  Oateraos  leads, 
Mao  Iyob  on  the  ecafibld  bleeds, 
Dalobttt  on  his  'provant'  feeds, 

Bradwabdine's  gaest ; 
Sweet  LucT  Ashton  droops  in  grief, 
Fair  Amy  Bobsajit's  dream  is  brief; 
Poor  Effib  Deans  seeks  sweet  relief 

On  Jbaxnib's  breast 


He  sleeps  I  ^Hiere  Brybnrgh  flaunts  the  weed, 
And  ivies  their  green  tendrils  lead, 
While  fast  beside  the  silver  Tweed 

Perpetual  pours : 
Ton  towers  of  Abbotsford  arise, 
And  waAch  the  spot  where  low  he  lies, 
And  near  the  latest  sunbeam  dies, 

On  &ir  Melrose  I 


THB    OBSBBVATIONS    OF    MACE    S  L  0  P  E  B,    ESQ. 

rAMIUAKLT  RARBATID  BT  BIMSCLr.  ' 


NUMBBB    KIGHT. 
8L0PER*3    SfOMMER   BXPERIENCE8    CONTINUED. 

'  And  so,'  obserred  beautiful  Widow  Twiggles,  '  you  have  followed 
me  all  the  way  to  Cape  May  f ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  I,  '  I  came  a-Maying  after  the  sweetest  flower  that 
erer  grew  —  and  have  found  it.' 

*  In  an  arbor  ! ' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  looking  around,  '  if  we  come  to  that,  I  reckon  I'd 
better  call  you  a  lady-apple ;  for  that 's  the  only  real  pretty,  rosy, 
sweet,  first-rate,  tart  little  beautiftil  thing  that  I  ever  saw  kept  under 
dead  leaves.  Country  folks  say  it  makes  the  color  come.  I  b'lieve 
that 's  80.' 

And  I  believe  it  was,  for  by  the  time  I  had  got  out  that  last  speech 
there  was  a  color  on  Amelia's  cheeks  which  would  have  torn  down  a 
peck  of  madder.  Perhaps  it  was  the  evening  clouds  which  shone  that 
son-set  with  an  extra  ferocious  crimson,  like  as  if  the  fire  of  the  day 
had  burned  down  some,  and  the  last  and  hottest  coals  were  being 
raked  out  just  before  the  black  ashes  of  night  should  be  piled  over 
them.  There  we  sat  in  the  arbor  composed  of  pine  boards  and  covered 
with  dry  oak  boughs,  and  the  evening  winds  kept  a-twisting  and  rust- 
ling the  leaves,  and  we  looked  down  at  the  roaring  great  waves  run- 
ning up  like  cream-soda  on  the  beach,  and  at  two  little  boys  who  kept 
chasing  of  them  and  prodding  them  with  sticks,  as  if  they  expected  to 
pin  them  down,  and  at  the  rest  of  the  children,  who  were  digging  for 
dear  life  in  the  sand  without  regard  to  dress  or  rank,  and  at  one  soli- 
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tary  old  fogy  in  a  yellow-flannel  bathing-dress,  who  was  out  bobbing 
around  in  the  surf  on  his  own  hook,  and  at  three  niggers  who  were 
bathing  further  off,  apparently  in  an  advanced  state  of  delirium  tre- 
mendous, to  jud^e  from  the  high-pressure  yells  and  extra-snper-dread- 
ful  grins  in  which  they  were  breaking  loose.  Way  ofi*  there  was  a 
pilot-boat  with  a  great  H.  on  its  sail,  and  further  still,  lots  of  craft, 
looking  like  Millerites  in  ascension-robes  on  top  of  the  blue  sky —  halt 
way  up  to  glory. 

*  Mr.  Sloper,'  remarked  Amelia, '  ever  since  I  have  been  down  here, 
IVe  been  trying  to  think  what'those  waves  resemble,  or  what  that  sea 
is  most  like.  I  sit  and  watch  and  think  and  think,  till  all  I  know  is 
that  they  ebb  and  flow,  and  make  wild  music  ;  and  that  is  as  far  as  I 
ever  get.    But  oh !  it  is  50  delicious  to  bewilder  one's  self  in  such  feeling  !  * 

'  I  rather  guess,'  said  I,  *  though  I  can't  pretend  to  be  one  of  your 
cute  sort,  that  you  're  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  true  nature  of  the  big 
drink  than  many  folks  who  come  down  to  recite  poetry  to  it.  When  1 
hear  folks  do  that,  I  always  think  of  the  days  at  school,  when  we  used 
to  declaim  verses  the  last  thing  on  Saturday  forenoon,  just  before  the  holi- 
day of  the  week  begun.  So  these  good  people  seem  to  think  that  heSsxte 
their  watering-place  holiday  can  regularly  begin,  they  must  rush  down 
to  the  old  ocean,  like  as  they  used  to  go  before  the  old  school-master,  and 
say  the  scraps  they  've  got  by  heart.  After  they  've  done  that  once  or 
twice,  they  rush  ofi"  home  and  act  about  as  poetical  as  news-boys  at  a 
steam-boat  landing.    But  as  for  the  sea ' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Sloper :  what  are  ^our  opinions  of  the  sea  ? ' 

It  is  a  queer  jpoint  in  the  widow — but  a  flrst-chop  one  —  that  she 
takes  an  interest  m  what  most  folks  say,  and  particularly  in  what  I  sa^. 
Many  and  many  a  time,  when  I  'm  breaking  loose  and  trotting  along  m 
my  talk,  dealing  out  mere  loose  nonsense  and  such  small  chaff  as  men 
generally  bestow  on  ladies,  Amelia  makes  me  *  hold  my  horses,  will 
you  ?  '  by  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  same  simple  expression  of  in- 
terested attention  which  is  so  uncommonly  becoming  to  her.  I  have 
seen  other  women  —  not  many  —  who  used  to  put  on  that  same  look, 
and  none  but  a  mighty  superior  woman  can  ever  do  it  That  look — well, 
it  wilts  down  and  dries  up  small  talk  to  just  what  it 's  worth,  and  the 
man  would  be  Shanghai  stuck  up  with  a  vengeance  who  could  answer 
8U3h  a  glance  with  some  fol-de-riddle-jig-my-diddle  stuff  Scmietimes 
that  look  scares  me  a  little,  though  —  it 's  so  like  orders  to  fire,  and  the 
gun  not  loaded. 

There's  many  a  man  who  goes  on  spinning  the  meanest  sort  of 
small  yam  all  his  life  long,  about  town,  who  might  be  regenerated  into 
the  very  apostleship  of  common-sense  —  or  something  more  —  if  he 
only  knew  a  woman  smart  enough  for  him  to  respect,  who  would  oc- 
ca^onally  look  him  in  the  face  as  if  she  expected  that  there  was  some- 
thing a- coming  worth  listening  to.     That 's  aU. 

It  made  me  feel  considerably  stove  in,  to  see  Amelia  Twiggles  sud- 
denly arouse  and  go  forth  at  me  with  an  air  of  interest,  not  having 
at  the  instant  any  intellectual  dimes  wherewith  to  answer  the  check. 
Wherefore  and  therefore  I  put  on  a  regular  top-not-come-down  aspect 
of  take  your-time-a-tiveness  and  slowly  devolved  with 
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'  The  sea  —  that  is  to  say,  the  waves  or  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  as 
folks  call  them,  the  billows,  or  as  Hiram  says,  the  splurging  heavy 
swells  —  taken  altogether  always  flash  upon  my  mind  like  —  a  woman.' 

'  ReaUy ! ' 

*  Yes,  and  actually.'  (Here  I  began  to  feel  myself  in  funds.)  '  Like 
a  woman,  and  considerably  like  love,  for  the  two  go  together  like 
pudding  and  sauce.  (Ahem  !)  Well,  in  love  you  are  always  chasing 
or  getting  chased.  Run  away  and  you  're  followed,  follow  and  you  get 
run  away  firom.' 

*  What  a  horrible  idea  ! ' 

'  Fm  talking  of  most  cases,  as  they  run,  and  not  of  the  prime  sam- 
ples. Well,  suppose  that  Beauty  flirts  with  you.  Even  if  die  retreats, 
like  those  waves  in  an  ebb-tide,  she  do  n't  make  a  clear  cut  and  run  for 
dear  life.  Not  a  fraction  of  it !  First  she  washes  way  up  to  your  feet ; 
then  runs  back ;  then  sends  a  cloud  of  miscellaneous,  shining,  wordy 
nothings  after  you  like  a  lot  of  spray ;  then  sweeps  up  and  around 
with  a  scarf  of  soft  foam,  just  as  the  dancing  girls  at  Niblo's  pretend 
to  try  to  catch  the  young  fellows ;  and  then  la  la  she  sinks,  sweeps, 
rolls  way  back  again,  giving  you  the  dodge,  yet  looking  at  you  all  the 
while  with  half-shut,  die-away  eyes  and  head  thrown  back,  and  you 
hear  nothing  but  whishing  whispers,  and  then  the  flrst  thing  you  know 
the  tide  's  out  and  the  game 's  up,  and  you  are  left  high  and  dry  with 
the  clams ! ' 

*  Mournful  indeed  I  *  replied  Amelia ;  *  and  of  course  when  the  af- 
fection is  the  other  way.  Beauty,  even  while  advancing,  keeps  falling 
back  continually,  and  composes  her  progress  out  of  numberless  little 
retreats.  Well,  Mr.  Sloper,  I  '11  not  deny  that  you  're  right.  I  once 
saw  a  pocket-handkerchief,  which,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  your  idea  of  the  sea  and  of  love.  In  its  centre  there  was  a 
great  YES,  each  letter  of  which  was  made  up  of  ever  so  many  little 
noes.  It  was  sent  by  a  lady  in  Cincinnati  to  a  gentleman  who  believed 
that  she  did  n't  favor  his  suit,  when,  goodness  knows,  the  poor  thing 
was  dying  for  him.     They  were  marri^.* 

'  They  ought,'  said  1 ,'  to  make  handkerchief  with  great  noes  on  them, 
compounded  out  of  little  yeses.' 

*  What  for?' 

'  To  send  to  a  gentleman  when  his  nose  is  out  joint.'  And  with  this 
four  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  entered  the  arbor,  and  I  gave  my  arm 
to  Amelia,  and  we  went  forth  for  a  walk  upon  the  beach. 

THE       BSACE. 

When  Cape  May  is  full,  it  contains  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  na- 
tives of  the  Unitea  States  and  some  Jerseymen.  These  Jersey  men,  or 
a  few  of  them,  it  is  said,  stay  in  town  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  chance 
to  steal  the  silver  dollar  which  constitutes  the  capital  of  the  bank  of 
Cape  Island,  and  which,  to  prevent  failure,  is  securely  nailed  to  its 
counter.*  In  fact  the  city  is  not,  after  all,  so  very  imparticularly  small  as 

*  SiKoc  writing  the  above,  Maob  Slopeb  has  raked  the  folIowlDg  relative  to  this  Bank  out  of  the 
PhiladelpblA  Iforth  American  of  August  4, 185fi.  After  all.  Mack  is  only  fifteen  cents  out  of  the 
way  in  hla  bank  statement. 

•  Cape  Island  has  it  babblea,  like  greater  cities.    A  lot  of  keen  New-Yorkers  got  a  bank  char- 
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some  may  think,  since  it  contains  sereral  local  quarrels  of  tiemenduoas 
size,  not  to  mention  four  watchmen  who,  when  imprudent  enough 
to  go  strinring  about  at  night,  serve  for  endless  amusement  to  the  gay 
visitors  of  the  '  Blue  Fig,'  by  whom  they  are  occasionally  arrested  and 
locked  up  in  bath-houses  or  ducked  in  the  surf.  Consequently  —  or 
quinsecontially — Cape  May  can  exhibit  of  evenings  nothing  shorter 
than  a  tolerably  tall  crowd  in  the  way  of  promenaders,  since  the  beau- 
tiful and  serene  cheese  here,  consists  of  turning  out  a  long,  perambu- 
lating funeral  every  evening  on  the  beach« 

Thar'  they  are — by  thousands!  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  out 
for  a  breeze ;  all  blowing  off  the  splendid  in  ge-orgious  array ;  all 
swelling  on  a  super-eminent  bender  of  sentiment  and  *  old  ocean ;  *  all  tip- 
totally  comfortable,  (if  so  be  that  the  mosquitoes  are  on  a  salt  fiirlough) 
all  upper  crusty,  shop  sunk,  windows  clewed  and  out  for  the  evening. 
Imagine  a  great  long,  hard  beach,  covered  as  far  as  the  opera-glass  can 
reach  with  people  well  dressed  and  nothing  under  it,  in  couples,  trip- 
lets, quadruplets,  quadrupeds,  and  so  on,  trailing  after  one  another  just, 
as  iif  it  was  promenade  hour  in  Broadway,  only  the  Broadway  wanting. 
The  contrast  between  Nature  and  Art  is  awful ;  but  whether  the 
Shanghais  or  the  Ocean  are  most  stunning  '  naturalists  is  not  agreed.' 

*  Hip  —  hip  —  ha-a-a-ay  there ! '  touted  a  well-known  voice,  as 
a  splendid  team  went  by  with  dreadful  velocionsness.  It  was  Hiram  in 
his  glory  and  radiance,  with  his  two  pet '  kittens,'  Wretch  and  Demon. 
The  crowd  had  admiration  in  them,  and  Hiram  was  bound  to  wrench 
it  out  of  them  —  or  die.  *  Splendid ! '  —  *  tip  top ! '  —  *  glo-rious  I  * 
*  Who  is  he?  *  — •  Who  the  h  — 1  is  it?  '  — *  go  it,  old  Brimstone  I ' 
One  glimpse  of  that  magnificent  beard  and  moustache  —  one  gleam  of 
the  immortal  tile  —  and  Hiram  was  off  with  the  wind.  The  wheels  of 
his  wagon  followed  the  heels  of  the  crabs,  and  the  ladies  knew  from 
the  Inlet  even  unto  Poverty  Beach,  that  there  was  a  new  lion  broke 
loose  in  the  menagerie. 

We  meandemaded  along  and  among  the  crowd — Amelia  and  I  — 
one  of  her  small  hands  hooked  to  my  arm,  while  the  other  regulated, 
sustained,  maintained,  and  otherwise  supported  and  arranged  a  great 
variety  of  upholstery  flouncee  which  the  evening  sesrhreeze  insisted  on 
exploring  and  ballooning  about  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  if  it  had 
bought  tickets  to  look  at  her  ankles,  and  was  bound  to  have  a  fair  sight. 
Suddenly  one  hand  slid  away  from  me,  and  the  miles  of  uncounted 
skirt  indulged  in  a  wild  flap  of  freedom,  as  Amelia  with  a  small  shriek 
of  rapture  suddenly  saluted  and  embraced  a  young  lady  who  screamed 
on  the  same  scale  with  corresponding  sentiments  of  how-^you-frnd- 
yourself-a-tiveness. 

The  young  lady  was  what  is  generally  called  *  a  female  of  strikingly 
prepossessing  exterior,'  since  she  not  only  had  great  white  arms  and 
very  little  pink  gloves,  but  several  red  streamers  about  five  inches 
broad  and  five  feet  long,  flying  from  her  shoulders  and  head.  The  re- 
mainder of  her  person  seemed  to  be  a  miscellaneous  sort  of  hurrah's 

tered  there,  took  In  all  the  people  of  the  place  for  aabscrlptiona  of  stock,  erected  a  banking  edifice, 
ati<i  ftft*"'  a  short  existence  closed  its  doors.  On  their  beinp  broken  open  eorae  time  afterward, 
only  eigbty-flve  cents  wore  found  In  the  vault.  All  the  etock  holders  could  get  for  their  inveettnont 
was  by  the  sale  of  the  building.* 
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nest,  or  promiscuous  wilderness  of  all  sorts  of  lace  and  jewelry,  among 
which  about  four  dozen  bracelets  shone  conspicuously.  Her  eyes  were 
of  the  mixed  tom-cat  and  sheet-lightning  species,  being  about  as  black 
and  piercing  as  the  points  of  the  d  —  Ts  horns,  while  her  inmiense  crop 
of  jetty  curls  made  a  wilderness  so  big  that  a  reasonable-sized  man 
might  have  been  lost  in  them  and  have  died  of  perfume,  (like  a  bumble- 
bee in  a  blacking-bottle,)  before  he  found  his  way  out. 

*  La  !'  —  •  dear'  — '  my  dear '  —  *lar —  *  oh !  dear!' —  ' when  rftW 
you  arrive  ? '  *  call  and  see  us,  dear  I '  —  *  of  course,  dear '  —  *  good  even- 
ing, dear!  *  —  et  cetery,  and  so  on,  including,  of  course,  a  slight  shoton- 
the-wing  sort  of  introduction  to  *  Mies  Bobbitypod — Mr.  Sloper.'  The 
parting  salutes  given,  and  the  Beautiful  One  having  sailed  away  in  all 
the  flush  of  a  mild  rush  of  rouge,  grace,  afiability,  and  heliotrope,  the 
widow  proceeded  to  particulars. 

'Lodora  Windabel  Bobbitypod  —  great  belle  —  they  call  her  the 
Steamboat  Bell  up  and  down  the  Mississippi,  because  she  's  always 
going,  and  as  your  friend  Hiram  says,  because  she 's  always  ringing  it 
into  the  beaux.  She  has  caused  a  great  many  sensations  —  one  in 
Cincinnati,  two  in  Natchez,  two  or  three  in  New-Orleans,  four  in 
Washington,  and  a  very  striking  sensation  last  winter  in  New-York.' 

•Indeed?' 

'  Yes,  indeed.  She 's  quit^  a  gay  girl,  very  fond  of  excitement,  and 
perhaps  a  little  wee  bit  too  dashy  —  for  the  East.  Such  things  strike 
one  rather  more  here,'  continued  the  widow  reflectfully,  as  if  it  had 
just  some  how  occurr^  to  her  for  the  first  time,  that  Miss  Bobbitybell 
had — so  far  as  outside  went — just  the  least  bit  in  the  world  too  much 
flash  gaudy  about  her.  *  But  —  she' s  a  very  nice  girl  —  so  generous  — 
and  so  kind-hearted ! ' 

'  And  a  flrst-rate  lot  you  are,  yourself,  Amelia  Twiggles,'  thought  L 
as  we  plumenaded  along  on  the  sand  beside  of  the  tearing  old  waves. 
*  Now  It 's  queer,  —  is  n't  it — that  just  now,  for  the  first  time  in  your 
life,  it  came  into  your  head,  (and  you  one  of  the  smartest  and  observ- 
ingest  women  that  ever  lived,)  that  that  damsel  who  seems  to  have 
gone  to  Scarlet  Babylon  for  her  style  and  dress-patterns,  should  have 
struck  you  as  a  little  too  flashy ! '  Well,  it 's  the  way  of  life !  We  may 
live  among  the  fast  and  flashy  till  we  notice  it  no  longer,  and  till  a  pea- 
cock seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  old  hen  ;  but  the  miracle  of  all 
is,  that  if  we  're  naturally  sensible  and  modest  ourselves,  (like  as  the 
widow  is,)  aU  the  scarlet  examples  in  the  world  won't  make  us  one  shade 
redder.' 

I  do  n't  know  whether  this  notion  will  hit  the  reader  as  it  did  tne. 
Mace  Sloper  do  n't  pretend  to  be  one  of  your  smart  sort,  and  is  more- 
over rather  behind  time  on  the  literary,  so  that  it  probably  often  hap- 
pens to  him  to  stop  and  tinker  away  at  something  that 's  no  news  at  idl 
to  the  regular  old  hands  of  the  writing  business.  Yes,  that  *s  so ! 
And  what  hits  him  queerest  of  all,  and  is  most  uncomprehensible,  is, 
that  what  comes  easiest  in  these  observations,  and  which  is  '  quinse- 
qnontially '  of  the  commonest  sort  and  least  value,  is  just  what  Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Shelton  say  is  the  best  of  all.  That 's  the  way  though 
in  all  business,  dry-goods,  hardware,  or  books,  and  nobody  knows  be- 
fi>reband  how  the  tastes  of  customers  will  run. 
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As  ve  tortled  along  over  the  sand  I  begun  to  notice  a  couple  walking 
juBt  before,  the  man  b^ing  rigged  out  in  loog-tail-blue  with  brass  '  butts,' 
and  the  female  in  white  with  a  yellow-fiinged  green  parasol. 

'  0  Catherine  !  and  is  n't  it  iligant  intirely  here  be  the  say-side  fore- 
ninst  the  waves,  walking  over  the  pibbles  in  the  coolth  of  the  avenin'  ? 
Do  fCt  ye  see  the  bits  of  waves  now  a-runnin  afther  one  another,  jist  as 
all  the  b'ys  is  a-runnin^  afther  ye,  darlin  ?  Jist  look  at  the  clouds,  and 
the  iligant  risimblance  —  sure  an  it 's  all  mighty  sintimental,  it  is  —  and 
it  minds  me  of  the  beautiful  powetry  : 

<  As  I  wa8  a  walkin'  wid  Arthur  Mac  Brids, 
One  Snndaj  moniin'  npon  the  iaj*side, 
Looking  for  pastime  wbatiTir  betide  — 

As  it  bi^pened  on  Cbristimis  morniu* ! ' 

It  is  n't  unlikely  that  Catherine  made  some  answer,  but  before  I 
heard  it  a  couple  of  youths  came  along,  and  their  conflab  rose  above  it. 
*  Well,  old,  chap,  this  is  rather  spicy  now,  ain't  it  ?  This  is  the  sorter 
thing  that  I  Wt  down  on.  This  here  breeze  has  got  a  fly  in  it —  it 
sets  m^  up  —  it  does.  Just  twig  that  greeny-blue  s^,  with  the  stars 
like  billiard-balls  rolling  over  5ie  cloth.  How  would  you  play  them 
three  up  there,  supposing  the  comer  one  was  your  ball  and  the  moon 
was  the  pocket  ? ' 

This  answer  was  lost  likewise  by  being  crowded  out  by  a  fiesh  note 
from  a  new-comer : 

'  Yes,  Sir,  the  moon  is  t7ery  fine,  and,  as  I  was  saying,  there  never  was 
a  better  time  to  invest  in  the  Wamskatequa  coal-^ares  than  now. 
Yes  —  yes — I  observe  —  you  're  a-pointing  to  the  sea — but  let  me  tell 
you,  Sir,  that  subscriptions  to  that  stock  are  coming  in  just  as  fast  as 
those  waves  —  and  its  a-rising,  Sir,  like  that  tide.  Breeze !  —  I  should 
think  so !  —  it  blows.  Yes,  and  there  's  been  a  mighty  sight  of  blowing 
along  Wall-street  about  the  Triangle  railroad  and  its  six-foot  gouges 
and  ten  plates ;  but  mind  your  eye  on  it.  Sir  I  breezes  die  away,  and 
it 's  m^  private  opinion  that  the  Triangle  will  bring  up  like  that  wave, 
Sir — m  awfol  smash.' 

Three  young  ladies  and  a  dummy  in  the  shape  of  a  silent  mide  es- 
cort in  white  linen,  came  fluttering  along  and  piped  down  Wall-street : 
*Yes  —  they  say  he's  really  attentive  to  her — quite  desperately 
smitten,  though  he 's  hardly  oS  with  Lucy  Cottontunll  —  and  Annie 
went  in  bathing  with  his  sister's  robe  to-day,  so  that  I  'm  quite  sure 
there 's  something  in  it.  And  Marian  Dicerly  came  on  yest^ay  fiom 
Baltimore ;  but  she  won*t  be  belle  here  this  season,  now  she  's  in 
colors ;  black  was  so  much  more  becoming  to  her.  Oh !  yes ;  her 
cousin  Pinkey  i«  lovely ,  with  her  hair  d  la  Eugenie^  but  she 's  perfectly 
horrid  with  it  pufied  plain,  and  I  really  do  believe  that  she  leH  it  ofl* 
just  because  Hamilton  Smack  compared  it  to  cow's  horns.  0  girls  — 
girls — did  you  see  Hattie  Wincher's  dress  at  the  hop  last  night  ?  where 
does  she  get  such  a  horrid  taste  ?  for  I  'm  sure  her  mother  and  sister 
if  they  tell  her  once  tell  her  twenty  times  every  day  she  goes  out 
what  to  buy;  and  one  would  think  her  skirts  were  made  of  bramble- 
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bushes.  What !  you  do  rCt  say  that  Jem  Barryden  is  really  over  at 
Miller's  ?  Well,  it 's  very  plain  what  he  *s  there  for.  Yes,  I  know  that 
JuUe  wouldn't  receive  his  attentions,  and  he  did  send  such  elegant 
bouquets,  but  I  dare  say  that  it  will  come  to  something.  That  family 
have  such  luck  in  presents.  I  do  believe  that  her  sister  has  Maillard's 
boxes  sent  her  every  week  by  the  dozen,  and  when  Juney  was  married, 
goodness !  I  never  saw  so  much  silver,  and  that  droll  old  Buckles  went 
round  saying  that  half  of  it  was  hired.' 

And  by  this  time  we  had  passed  every  body,  and  the  crowd  was  behind 
us,  and  Amelia  said  nothing,  and  I  ditto.  But  there  was  tall  talking 
going  on  between  our  hands,  and  once  in  a  while  I  saw  a  remark  in  the 
widow's  eyes  which  it  would  take  a  smarter  writer  than  Mace  Sloper 
to  set  down  on  paper. 

.T    H    B       HOP, 

There  's  alwap  a  pretty  considerable  stack  of  Baltimoreans  to  be 
found  at  Cape  May  during  the  season  —  and  very  nice  folks  they  are, 
too ;  the  young  ladies  being  beautiful,  and  the  boys  lively  enough  in 
all  conscience.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  A  No.  1,  and  above  par 
a  great  way.  Still,  1  'm  not  one  of  your  cute  sort,  so  may  be  mistaken, 
bat  I  can't  idlow,  after  all  that 's  been  said  about  Bidtimore  beauty, 
that  it  beats  the  New -York.  iVb,  Sm.  You  may  say,  if  you  like, 
that  New-York  beauty  is  all  bom  somewhere  else  —  that  aint  in  the 
count ;  for  wherever  it  comes  from,  it 's  thar^  and  there  's  where  to  look 
for  it.  Broadway,  Sir,  in  grand  promenade,  beats  all  creation  for  the 
intensity  of  loveliness  in  muslin,  and  the  man  who  can  face  its  music 
and  not  knock  under  to  the  tune,  has  pitched  himself  about  fourteen 
notes  higher  than  my  time  —  let  him  slide  ! 

Still  all  this  don't  prove  that  Miss  Gloriana  Caramel  of  Baltimore 
was  n't  a  real  picture  beauty  of  that  sort  that  a  painter  might  have  hit 
her  off  exactly  with  black  paint  on  an  ivory  grotmd.  So  was  her  cousin 
Adora,  and  a  very  pretty  triplet  they  made  with  the  widow  Twiggles, 
when  the  latter  introduced  me  to  them,  after  our  walk  on  the  beach. 
^  You  are  going  to  the  hop  this  evening,  Mr.  Sloper  ? '  sighed  Gloriana. 
There  was  nothing  spooney  about  her,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  summer- 
wind  touch  about  her  voice  which  just  made  a  fellow  feel  warm,  and  set 
him  to  thinking  of  ice-cream  and  idleness. 

*A11  right.  Mace,'  suddenly  exclaimed  Hiram,  as  he  shd  mysteriously 
among  us.  *  Put  myself  down  for  two  chances  —  give  you  one.  Miss 
Gloriana  Caramel,  I  have  the  pleasure.  I  believe.  Miss  Adora,  your 
humble  adorer  hopes  that  he  is  welcome  to  Cape  Island  !  Is  my  old 
firiend,  your  father,  here  ?  Mrs.  Twiggles !  is  all  the  beauty  in  exist- 
ence centered  on  the  jumping-off  point  of  New- Jersey  ?  ' 

'  0  Mr.  Twine  !  do  wind  up  your  line  ! '  exclaimed  Amelia  ;  *  or,  if 
you  must  fish,  do  n*t  be  always  putting  compliments  on  the  hook.  We 
won't  bite.' 

*  I  only  offer  what  you  receive  daily  from  all  the  world.  But,  ladies, 
I  Ve  been  looking  all  over  the  hotel,  up-sides  down  and  around  for 
yon  —  just  arrived  —  floor-manager  already — shall  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  escorting  to  our  hop  ? ' 
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There  was  the  UBual  flutter  about  being  too  tired,  and  the  usual 
agreement  to  *  just  look  in,*  and  after  fifteen  minutes  of  preparation, 
the  ladies  being  already  dressed,  I  was  walking  round  and  round  ihe 
great  dining-room  which  had  been  cleaned  and  lit  for  the  purpose,  in- 
specting that  hottest  of  all  steaming  institutions,  and  raggedest  sort  of 
outside  imitation  of  a  city-ball  — '  a  Cape  Ma^  hop  1 ' 

From  the  great  roaring  ocean,  and  the  evenmg  Irareease,  and  ships  and 
stars,  and  moonlight-loving,  to  a  low  ceiling,  gas-lighted  hotel  dining- 
room,  rigged  up  for  a  dollar-ball,  t^  coming  down  by  the  run  with  a 
vengeance,  and  the  d  —  1  to  pay.  '  This,*  thought  I,  '  is  rushing  the 
rionocerious  over  the  hoppopontomus  with  a  screech.  From  the  city, 
from  all  sorts  of  dissipation,  they  go  cavorting  out,  honey-fti^ling  theor 
consciences  with  the  patent-salve  idea  of  rest  and  relaxation,  and  of 
making  up  for  last  season's  devilment,  and  then  go  snorting  into  hops 
as  if  they  were  a  pious  thing.  Well,  we  must  run  with  the  school,  and 
when  a  man  has  cracked  the  shell,  he  may  as  well  take  a  suck  at  the 
milk  in  the  cocoa-nut.* 

This  was  my  last  thought,  for  all  the  rest  were  soon  steamed  out  of 
me.  Like  a  tempest  rose  the  blare  and  rattle  of  music ;  like  a  wind 
went  the  voices  of  every  body  talking  — cracketty  pack  dcick  !  went  the 
heels  of  dancers,  widow  Twiggles  leaned  on  my  arm  like  a  basket-full 
of  Paradise ;  Hiram  and  his  accomplices  went  darting  around  with 
great  satin  ribbons  in  their  coats,  like  shooting-stars ;  old  friends  and  new 
made  themselves  known.  I  found  myself  brdte  loose  without  knowing 
how,  in  a  mazurka  with  the  widow,  spinning  around  as  easy  as  a  teto- 
tum,  and  steered  by  providence  (or  the  other  party)  safely  clear  of  the 
most  dangerous  sorts  of  ree&  of  clumsy  waltzers.  Found  myself  drawn 
into  the  bar-room  by  a  miracle  —  never  saw  the  place  before  —  found 
that  the  miracle  was  Hiram  Twine,  who  had  '  boosted '  me  along  before 
him  by  the  shoulders  —  got  a  strong  slap  which  revived  me  —  came  to 
life  in  the  cool  air  —  Mace,  old  fellow,  what 's  your  tipple  ?  —  sherry- 
cpbblers  —  Dick,  mind  and  give  us  the  right  bottle  now,  none  of  your 
d — d  old  cooking  wine  —  gentlemen,  here 's  to  you ' —  and  I  was  set  up, 

Set  up,  exceedingly  salubrious,  and  fit  to  travel !  Then  we  turned 
in  on  the  muslin  and  went  at  them  like  hungry  lions.  Carried  Adorn 
Caramel  offlike  a  shot,  through  some  mysterious  compound  of  a  wahz. 
while  Hiram  darted  on  Gloriana,  and  made  her  a  willing  victim.  Come 
now,  this  business  is  n't  so  bad  after  all  —  and  Adora  Cobbler  or  Sherr} 
Cairamel,  is  n*t  so  bad  to  take  neither.  Now,  we  're  bobbin*  around  — 
around  —  it  is  over  —  polka  —  tmdo  my  optics  and  behold  Amelia  —  do 
it  again  as  I  did  it  before  —  waltz  —  same  tune  —  glorious  exceedingly  ! 

Some  wonnen  in  waltzing  hang  on  to  yon  like  a  tin-kettle,  some  stick 
to  you,  and  some  fit  to  you  like  a  glove.  They  dance  dose  and  warm, 
but  most  delicious  easy,  and  no  bxly  notices  it.  That's  the  widow's 
style.  0  apricots  !  what  a  dance  I  —  it  rushes  like  new  blood  —  too 
serious  for  talking  —  dies  out  with  the  very  last  note  squeezed  out  of 
the  horn. 

Refreshments  rather  slim  —  awftil  wink  from  Hiram  —  something 
secret,  silent,  and  extra  in  disguise  for  the  Caramels,  Twiggles,  and 
friends  —  something  equally  secret  for  Hiram,  and  T  again  out  in  bar- 
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room.  Drinks  all  round,  with  lots  of  old  friends,  and  squads  of  new 
ones.  Harman  Striker,  fin>m  Cumea,  in  York  State,  rises  up  behind  the 
bar  —  rather  drunk  —  where  he  has  gone  to  find  that  private  jug,  and 
is  immensely  delighted  at  being  called  ad  —  d  toddy-mixer,  and  at 

being  told  to  make  four  cocktails  sooner  than or  get  his  head  caved 

in.  Tries  to  do  it,  and  is  told  how.  *  G*  way  there  now  —  Poppy- 
top  —  ler'  a  feller — lone  ! '  Spills  much  brandy  and  a  great  many  bit- 
ters, and  is  finally  escorted  off,  earnestly  roaring  :  '  If  ery  borry  wans 

to  fight  —  now  —  lerrem  come  on.     Gawd ' 

Return  to  hop-room,  and  find  Amelia  dancing  with  a  respectable 
slim  Philadelphian.  Wish  him  at  the  Old  Harry.  Introduced  —  finds 
he  reads  Knickerbocker  —  admires  my  sketches  —  knows  Kimball, 
Bean,  and  all  that  crowd  —  think  a  great  deal  more  of  him  — Widow 
makes  a  motion  to  adjourn — Gloriana  and  Adora  going  —  Miss  Par- 
kerby  going  —  Harry,  and  Ellen  Cottontwill,  and  Lucy  in  for  one  more 
dance — we  vamose  the  ranch,  and  after  five  minutes*  nonsense  on  the 
stair-case,  and  one  glass  of  ice-water  among  the  three  girls,  (we  always 
call  Amelia  a  girl)  the  turtles  go  to  roost. 

THE         SnPPBB. 

*  Mace,'  said  Hiram,  as  we  turned  out  on  the  portico,  '  if  you  fancy 
pbver  —  it 's  rather  early,  but  they  've  got  a  few  in  good  condition,  and 
some  oysters  that  will  astonish  you  —  just  drop  in  with  me  —  you  *re 
invited.  It  is  rather  a  mixed-up  party,  but  one  that  you  can  wind  off 
with,  and  —  here  's  one  of  them  now.  Mr,  Sloper,  Mr.  Stowder,  Mr. 
Stowder,  Mr.  Sloper.* 

Mr.  Stowder  was  a  Pennsylvanian  Judge,  one  of  that  description 
known  in  Yermont  and  other  places  as  Flower-Pot  Judges,  as  associate 
judges  are  there  called  to  distinguish  them  from  law  judges.  Some 
foUa  say  that  they  belong  to  the  court  of  the  hundred  judges  —  a  deli- 
cate way  of  assigning  them  a  place  among  the  ciphers  —  which  came 
after  that  one.  However,  the  Judge  was  an  immense  man  —  on  whis- 
key —  and  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  ox-like  figure  and  ex- 
pression so  characteristic  of  the  rural  dignitaries  of  his  State.  A  slight 
German  accent  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  sound,  as  he  said, 
*  on  ter  coose  question,*  and  though  he  kept  remarkably  shut  among 
strangers,  he  was  not  l^e  less  a  very  shrewd  man  in  his  way,  and  one 
gifted  with  wonderful  abilities  in  the  art  of  sellmg  coal  stocks. 

W^e  came  in  with  the  supper,  which  was  very  soon  furnished,  and 
put  out  of  the  way.  Less  so  with  the  liquor,  especially  the  '  Mumm*s, 
iivhich  came  right  along  in  a  string,  and  made  all  hands  any  thing 
but  mum.  General  feeling  of  hilarity  was  soon  manifested,  and  a  dis- 
position to  lay  round  loose  among  the  specimens  of  Young  America 
present.  Ripstavering  developments  from  young  Norrits  of  Philadelphia, 
who  had  always  put  me  in  mind  of  a  shut-up  furnace,  and  who  now 
came  tearing  out  like  aforesaid  furnace  when  opened,  and  the  draft  on. 
Grrand  speetSi  from  hinn  :  *  Gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  to  the  hospital 
of  jNew- Jersey  !  We  welcome  you  to  its  waters,  and  long  may  they 
wave/     (Cheers  and  drinks  all  round.)     We  invite  you  to  Poverty 
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Beach,  and  beg  that  you  won't  take  its  name  for  your  example.  We 
summon  you  to  the  Inlet,  and  beg  you  to  beware  of  Old  Snaaahpipes, 
our  landlord,  or  you  '11  be  let  in.  (Terrific  cheers  and  a  tiger.)  We 
shall  greet  your  visit  to  Cold  Spring,  and  advise  you  not  to  get  sprung. 
We  offer  our  r^^ards  to  you,  and  dbiall  do  the  same  with  our  bathing- 
houses  — when  we  get  'em.  We  cordially  direct  your  attention  to  the 
breakers,  and  hope  that  you  won't  be  dead-broke  before  you  leave. 
Finally,  gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  a  choice  and  select 
few  whose  name  is  Legion,  and  who  are,  and  always  will  be,  first  in 
crackers,  first  in  cheese,  and  first  in  liquor  with  their  countrymen.' 

His  kind  reception  was  followed  by  several  thousand  cheers,  mixed 
up  with  drinks,  and  another  speech  from  Gottontwill,  who  b^gan  by 
exalting  the  platform  of  Free-Love,  Free-Liquor,  and  Free-Fights,  as 
upheld  by  Freebooters  and  Free-shoe-ters,  including  sundry  remarks  on 
Spiritualism,  Mowing  Machines,  and  the  Aztec  Children,  with  special 
reference  to  Early  Piety,  Ink -Wipers,  and  Cent-a-Grab  Thermometers, 
and  wound  up  by  imploring  the  Committee  on  Soap-and-Water  to  hand 
in  a  report  from  Sharp's  Rifles.  More  applause  from  several  parties, 
considerably  '  yorked,'  and  a  vocal  assurance  from  some  body  that  *  the 
ten-spot  takes  the  nine-spot,  and  the  ace  he  takes  'em  all  —  and  since 
we  're  here  together  met,  we  won't  go  home  at  all.'  Glasses  breaking 
and  Luke  Cranberry  of  Mount^Holly,  after  striking  out  for  a  Coriucrew- 
Polka,  gyrates  under  the  table,  cr3ring  out  for  '  a  lil'l  more  tin-top-tumip- 
juice ! '  Grand  crash  from  a  fresh  orator  on  the  floor,  and  a  proposition 
to  adjourn.  Motion  carried,  and  a  cheerful  rush  out  of  doors.  What 
next  ?  Splendid  perambulating  serenade  down  to  the  bathing-houses, 
with  extempore  variations  on  the  text  of  '  Lettuce-salad  and  lobster- 
claw.  Prettiest  girl  that  ever  you  saw.'  Big  Injun  chorus  and  move 
for  a  bath,  seconded  by  a  full-dress  rush  into  the  breakers  by  Cotton- 
twill  and  Harman  Striker,  who  has  come  in  at  the  eleventh  hour 
tighter  than  ever.  Then  a  stripping  ofi*  in  double-quick  time,  and  a 
last  yell,  as  a  tremendous  surf  makes  a  ten-strike  of  the  bathers. 
We  all  arise  and  advance,  feeling  glorious.  Cottontwill  strikes  out  and 
swims  beyond  the  third  breaker,  becoming  invisible,  to  the  great  terror 
of  the  sober,  who  implore  him  to  return.  *  Co-o-tton-twUl  —  come 
back! — you  d  —  d  fool  —  come  back!'     Then  a  grand  chorus  of 

'  Swim  in  —  you  stupid  —  infernal '     The  waves  break,  and  little 

sparkles  of  fire  shine  in  the  waters,  but  a  faint  hoo-hooguggle-goo ! 
far  outside  is  the  only  report  from  Cottontwill,  now  regarded  as  a  goner. 
Some  body  says,  *  life-boat ! ' —  *  rope ! '  and  *  let 's  join  hands  !'  Another 
man  thinks  he  see  *01d  Cot*  *  a  little  nearer  in,'  but  his  report  is 
crushed  out  by  a  roaring  breaker,  which  buries  four  or  five,  exlubiting 
splendid  specimens  of  groimd-and-lofty  tumbling.  We  join  hands,  and 
the  last  man  out  hollers  :  '  I  've  got  him ! '  Then  we  all  pull  like 
sixty,  and  hurrah  like  seventy,  and  Cottontwill  is  hauled  in,  perfectly 
fresh,  and  all  set  up,  a  litlle  shaky,  but  game  and  pluck  to  the  bone. 

How  we  sleep  lAer  that  bath  !  If  any  man  is  out  of  nap,  let  him 
tnr  a  night-dip  in  the  breakers.  And  I  fall  asleep,  into  a  bleased  vision 
of  floating  on  sea-foam  to  the  tune  of  hop-music,  while  over  my  heajd 
swims  a  cloud  of  muslin  from  the  middle  of  which  sticks  out  the  sera.- 
phun  face  of  the  adorable  Amelia  Twiggles. 
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LET       us       PART       KINDLY 


By      HA.CHSI.     A.      AOKXRUAN. 


*Thi  bMurt  most  leip  kindly  back  to  klndnen.*— Btson. 


Let  us  part  kindly,  we  Vo  journeyed  together 
Many  a  path,  through  Life's  sunshine  and  storm : 

Oft  have  our  tears  o'er  the  same  sorrow  blended, 
Oft  have  our  smiles  o'er  one  joy  brightened  warm. 


Haply  some  time  have  our  glances  met  coldly, 
Haply  kind  wishes  and  words  then  were  few  ; 

Envy  and  strife  may  have  sought  to  embitter 

Aiid  sunder  our  hearts  that  should  beat  fond  ami  irue. 


Now  let  the  past  with  its  &ult8  be  forgiven. 
Nevermore  aught  of  its  bitterness  tell ; 

Let  but  Love's  Charity,  daughter  of  heaven, 
Fold  its  white  wings  around  Friendship's  la  re  well. 


Here,  let  us  make  a  new  cov'nant  for  ever, 
Banish  all  self  from  Its  pure  trusting  tone : 

Ohide  no  more  harshly  the  sins  of  each  other, 
He  shall  judge  all  who  is  perfect  alone. 


Stand  we  to-day  ou  the  same  pleasant  threshold, 
Yet  ere  the  morrow  may  leagues  roll  between  ; 

Soon  for  sweet  counsel  and  twilight  communion. 
Each  on  the  other  no  longer  shall  lean. 


Hope's  star  is  bright:  shall  we  meet  ere  its  settirn; 

Gayly,  or  freighted  with  years  and  with  wo  ? 
Still  glides  the  Future  with  sealed  lips  before  uh. 

Feeble  and  finite,  oh  I  what  can  we  know? 


Let  us  part  kindly  then,  sister  and  brother. 
Many  barks  sink  drifting  out  on  Life's  main ; 

Hand  clasped  in  hand,  pressed  each  mute  lip  more  fondly 
Ne'er  may  we  meet  on  this  wide  earth  again. 

PJkil.tfrJpkia.  Aufy^t,  1<W. 
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A     MONTH     AT     THE     RACKET. 

*  Why  do  n't  you  write  an  account  of  that  famous  expedition  ?  '  said 
Uncle  Robert  to  me  one  day,  while  relating  it  for  the  fifteenth  |ime  to 
some  feminine  relatives  ;  *  for  by  so  doing  you  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
wind,  and  probably  spare  your  conscience  a  little,  for  I  have  heard  you 
tell  it  at  least  half-a-dozen  times,  and  the  number  of  deer  killed  seems 
to  increase  with  every  relation.  I  've  no  doubt  that  you  might  (with  a 
little  embellishment)  make  an  article  interesting  enough  for  a  Maga- 
zine —  for  a  Putnam  or  a  Knickerbocker  ;  and  furthermore,  it  might  be 
the  means  of  inducing  others  to  explore  that  region  and  derive  the 
same  enjoyment  that  you  have  done.  Come,  Bob,  try  your  hand  at  it, 
and  give  the  *  vjride,  wide  world*  the  benefit  of  your  experience  *  in  the 
bush.' '  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  been 
induced  to  draw  the  following  sketch  of  a '  Month  at  the  Racket,'  made 
up  chiefly  of  extracts  from  my  journal  and  contributions  from  a  lady 
of  the  party,  and  should  you  or  your  readers  derive  any  gratification 
from  its  perusal,  't  is  Uncle  Robert  you  must  thank,  for  without  his 
timely  hint,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  writing  for  a  magazine. 

There  is  in  the  centre  of  this  State,  (New-York,)  within  a  few  miles  of 
our  very  doors,  a  district  of  country  as  great  a  wilderness  as  you  can 
find  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  one  vast  region  of  moun- 
tains, lakes,  and  rivers,  which,  for  their  number  and  beauty,  are  un- 
surpassed by  those  of  any  portion  of  the  United  States.  It  is  known 
on  the  map  as  Hamilton  County,  but  should  be  styled  the  *  County  of 
the  Lakes,'  firom  the  infinite  munber  of  these  inland  seas,  which  are 
scattered  throughout  it,  each  communicating  vtrith  the  other  by  means 
of  rivers,  ever  and  anon  assuming  the  form  of  rapids  and  cataracts, 
foaming  and  tumbling  i^ong,  until  they  find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic, 
both  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson  rivers.  The  Black,  Moose,  Sa- 
condaga,  St.  Regis,  Racket,  and  Indian  rivers  take  their  rise  here,  flow- 
ing through  Lakes  Pleasant,  Indian,  Racket,*  Piseco,  and  Long  Lake. 
Although  many  of  these  lakes  have  been  visited  by  a  few  adventurous 
hunters,  yet  there  are  some  whose  echoes  have  never  been  awakened 
by  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  or  their  waters  disturbed  by  the  '  cast  of  a  fly.* 
This  country  was  formerly  known  as  the  hunting-groimd  of  the  St. 
Regis  Indians,  and  is  yet  worthy  of  the  name  ;  for  nowhere  east  of  the 
Mississippi  can  you  find  a  section  of  country  of  the  same  size  so 
abounding  in  large  game  as  this  same  Hamilton  county. 

It  is  fifty-six  miles  long  by  twenty-eight  wide,  and  contains  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  acres  of  land,  of  which 
only  nineteen  hundred  are  cultivated.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
rtt  the  last  census  was  nineteen  himdred  and  forty,  scattered  through 
seven  towns,  of  which  Lake  Pleasant  is  the  principal.  With  this  geo- 
graphical preface,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  promised  sketch. 

'T  was  on  the  twenty-fifth  July  we  started  from  Constableville  for 
this  *  Eldorado  *  of  the  hunter.     Our  party  consisted  of  fifteen,  namely  : 

*  Kacket  Lake  ia  1745  feet  ftbove  tide* water. 
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six  gentlemen,  four  ladies,  two  hunters,  and  three  drivers,  who  were  to 
convey  us  in  two  carriages,  with  a  wagon  for  our  baggage  aj^d  provi- 
sions. The  roads  were  so  bad,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  means  of 
conveyance  so  great,  that  our  captain  would  allow  each  one  (ladies  in- 
cluded) only  twenty-five  pounds  of  baggage,  stowed  into  the  smallest 
kind  of  a  carpet-bag. 

Our  first  day's  journey  brought  us  to  Fenton's  (thirty-five  miles)  which 
was  the  last  clearing  on  our  route.  Here  we  dismissed  one  of  the  carri- 
ages, as  the  road  had  become  so  rugged  that  walking  was  decidedly  the 
easier  mode  of  conveyance. 

With  one  lady  on  horseback  attended  by  a  cavalier,  three  in  the  car- 
riage with  the  captain,  and  the  rest  on  foot  carrying  their  guns  and 
rifles,  to  be  ready  for  any  game  that  might  spring  on  their  pathway, 
we  started  from  Fenton's  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to  reach  our  first 
camp  (twenty-three  miles)  before  nigh^fall.  In  consequence  of  the 
recent  rains,  the  road  was  in  many  places  almost  impassable,  and  so 
heavy  that  our  wagon  fi*equently  *  got  stuck.'  We  however  reached 
Stillwater  (half-way)  at  two,  where  we  found  the  bridge  in  such  a 
state  as  to  oblige  us  to  unhitch  our  horses,  and  draw  the  wagons  over 
by  hand.  It  now  commenced  raining  again,  just  as  we  were  prepar- 
ing to  take  our  lunch,  which  we  ^patched  in  a  hurry,  as  we  had 
prospects  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night  overtaking  us  before  we  could  reach 
the  foot  of  Albany  mountain,  where  our  camps  had  been  built  for  us. 
With  the  assistance  of  Jimmy  Cain,*  we  got  our  horses  and  vehicles 
safely  across  the  river,  and  hitching-to  again,  made  another  start. 

The  road  we  now  found  still  worse  than  the  *  other  side  of  Jordan,* 
which  we  had  thought  as  bad  as  could  be.  We  however  plunged  and 
wallowed  along,  the  ladies  with  difiiculty  keeping  in  their  carriage, 
yet  raining  too  hard  for  them  to  walk,  until  darkness  overtook  us, 
about  three  miles  from  camp,  when  we  heard  a  sharp  crack  from  the 
baggage- wagon,  with  a  cry  of  *  There  goes  the  axle  I  *  As  the  rest  of 
the  party  walking  were  far  ahead,  I  found  myself  alone  with  the  la- 
dies in  this  dilemma,  being  obliged  to  drive,  while  our  driver  walked 
ahead  to  pilot  us,  as  we  could  not  see  the  horses'  heads.  My  first 
thought  was,  that  we  must  pass  the  night  in  the  carriage,  as  there  was 
no  possibility  of  passing  the  baggage-wagon,  from  the  rocks  and  trees 
that  hemmed  us  in  on  all  sides.  As  we  had  the  provisions  with  us,  our 
case  waa  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be.  However,  on  examining  the  axle, 
(which  was  of  wood,)  I  found  the  crack  was  lengthtvise,  and  did  not 
weaken  it  so  much  as  I  at  first  supposed  ;  so  lashing  it  with  some  stout 
cord,  we  ventured  on,  and  soon  met  some  of  the  party  with  pine 
torches  coming  in  quest  of  us,  the  captain  being  somewhat  alarmed  at 
cor  non-appearance. 

At  hal^past  nine,  without  further  accident,  we  reached  the  foot  of 
Albany  mountain,  where  we  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  our  party,  who 
with  blazing  torches  and  shouts  of  welcome,  conducted  us  through  the 
wet  bushes,  over  mossy  stumps  and  trunks  of  fallen  trees  to  the 
camps,  about  seventy  yards  distant,  where  two  rousing  fires  soon  dis- 

*  Ten  Juarr  Gaik  Ib  a  miserable  spedmen  of  hnmulty,  who,  Meordlng  to  his  own  aooonnt. 
><as  been  living  at  this  spot  for  the  past  seven  yean,  in  a  wretched  shanty,  with  no  companion  but 
u  dof . 
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pelled  the  gloom  of  darkness  and  of  rain,  in  ivhicli  we  had  been  en- 
veloped for  the  last  three  hours.  After  a  hearty  sapper  in  the  ladies' 
camp,  of  hot  tea,  cold  ham  and  bread,  we  left  them  to  their  first  sleep 
in  the  woods,  and  retired  to  om*  own  camp,  about  ten  rods  off)  and 
throwing  ourselves  down  in  our  wet  clothes,  on  a  bed  of  firesh  hemlock 
boughs,  with  our  feet  to  the  fire,  slept  as  soundly  as  on  a  bed  of  roses. 

Morning  of  27th.  —  Still  raining,  but  with  prospects  of  breaking 
away. 

Breakfast  over  at  eight,  we  resumed  our  journey.  The  rain  having 
ceased  the  ladies  preferred  walking  to  being  toesed  about  as  they  were 
yesterday  ;  but  as  the  leaves  were  still  dripping  and  the  roads  slippery 
with  mud,  they  concluded  to  take  the  bruising  instead  of  the  wetting. 

We  reached  Beach's  Lake  (seven  miles)  at  twelve  without  any  acci- 
dent, although  within  an  ace  of  overturning  the  ladies*  carriage  several 
times.  Here  we  were  kindly  furnished  with  three  boats  by  Dr.  Bran- 
dreth,  who  owns  the  lake  and  township,  in  which  we  rowed  ourselves 
four  miles  on  our  journey,  a  most  delightful  change  and  a  great  relief 
to  the  ladies,  who  were  pretty  well  bnused  by  the  tossing  and  twisting 
they  had  received  in  their  carriage. 

On  arriving  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lake,  we  halted  to  refiresh  our- 
selves, with  which  design  the  gentlemen  plunged  into  the  cold  and 
limpid  waters,  while  the  ladies  sought  a  shady  spot  by  some  running 
brook  to  prepare  our  lunch. 

This  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about  four  miles  long  by  a  mile 
wide.  The  shores  are  mountainous,  the  waters  limpid,  and  fish  abund- 
ant, chiefly  lake-trout.  At  two  we  again  started,  all  much  refreshed 
and  cheered  by  the  bright  weather,  and  the  prospect  of  soon  reaching 
the  end  of  our  journey,  for  Racket  Lake  was  only  four  miles  distant. 
The  road  was  now  much  better  than  any  we  had  passed  over,  so  that 
we  accomplished  the  distance  in  about  two  hours. 

Although  we  had  accomplished  no  great  pedestrian  feat,  (walking 
only  twenty-two  miles  the  day  before,  and  twelve  that  day,  with  four 
miles  of  rowing,)  yet  I  assure  you  I  was  pretty  well  worn  out  with  anxiet}' 
and  fatigue,  and  rejoiced  with  an  imcommon  joy  at  the  sight  of  our 
forest-home  in  the  distance. 

We  here  found  our  old  friends  Higby  and  Puffer,  the  himters,  who  had 
been  sent  ahead  to  build  our  camps  and  clear  the  roads  from  fallen 
trees,  with  whom  we  exchanged  a  hearty  welcome.  We  lost  no  time 
in  transferring  ourselves  and  baggage  to  the  boats  they  had  brought 
for  us,  five  in  number,  and,  pushing  forth  into  the  lake,  were  more 
than  compensated  for  the  fatigue  we  had  undergone,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  scene. 

The  sun  shone  brighter  than  at  any  time  on  our  journey.  Not  a 
breeze  rufiied  the  surface  of  the  lake,  so  that  every  mountain  and 
island  was  reflected  in  its  bosom  with  a  distinctness  that  made  it  diflB- 
cult  to  define  the  substance  from  the  shadow.  The  shouts  of  the  men, 
the  merry  peals  of  laughter  from  the  ladies,  found  a  ready  response 
in  the  echoes  of  the  moimtains,  as  if  welcoming  us  to  our  home  in  the 
wilderness. 

As  we  turned  a  point,  or  shot  by  an  island,  a  solitary  loon  would 
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start  up,  and  with  its  melancholy  but  musical  note  seemed  to  ask  why 
we  thus  profaned  its  solitude. 

A  row  of  five  miles  brought  us  to  Sand  Point,*  which  was  to  be  our 
abode  for  four  weeks.  You  can  imagine  with  what  eagerness  we  all 
(especially  the  ladies)  examined  the  camps,  and  the  preparations  the 
hunters  had  made  for  our  accommodations  during  this  long  sojourn. 

The  camps  were  built  of  hemlock  bark,  entirely  open  in  ^nt,  and 
about  two  feet  high  in  the  rear.  That  for  the  ladies  was  within  three 
feet  of  the  lakcf  with  a  screen  of  evergreens  between  it  and  the  gen- 
tlemen's, which  were  about  fifty  yards  off.  The  floors  were  of  fresh 
hemlock-boughs,  which  were  to  serve  also  as  beds.  For  pillows  the 
gentlemen  had  their  carpet-bags  ;  and  the  ladies,  cushions  stufied  with 
moss. 

Our  first  thought  after  satisfjring  our  curiosity  was  to  satisfy  our  hun- 
ger, which  was  '  immense.'  Higby  soon  *  got  us  up  '  a  nice  dinner  of 
broiled  venison,  nice  and  hot  rolls,  with  a  capital  cup  of  milkless  tea. 
You  must  know  that  tea  in  the  woods  is  much  better  without  milk  than 
with,     'Cause  why  ?  you  can't  get  it. 

The  sun  had  set  ere  we  had  concluded  our  repast.  The  twilight 
was  spent  upon  the  lake,  and  when  darkness  came  a  full  moon  soon 
dispersed  it,  so  that  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  some  of  the  more 
romantic  of  the  party,  whether  to  spend  the  night  upon  the  lake,  or  in 
the  camps.  An  hour  longer,  however,  decided  the  question,  when  fa- 
tigue prevailed  over  romance.  With  our  camp-fires  brightly  burning, 
we  arranged  our  respective  beds,  and  the  captain  appointing  a  watch 
to  replenish  the  fires,  we  turned  in  and  slept  a  sleep  that  *  knew  no 
waking '  till  morning. 

To  give  an  account  of  how  every  day  was  passed,  would  occupy 
more  space  in  your  pages  than  the  subject  would  warrant ;  therefore 
I  will  merely  give  the  general  routine  of  our  proceedings,  with  a  few 
extracts  from  my  journal  as  written  on  the  spot. 

The  first  thing  done  on  the  following  morning  by  the  captain,  was  to 
establish  a  strict  camp  discipline,  assigning  to  each  one  a  certain  rank 
and  particular  duties,  also  giving  to  all  the  party  a  nova  de  chasse,  by 
which  title  we  were  always  to  address  each  other,  thus  avoiding  the  for- 
maUt^  of  mistering  and  missing  one  another,  as  well  as  the  familiarity 
of  using  the  Christian  names.     These  were  as  follows : 

Gentlemen. — The  Captain,  Lieutenant,  Hawkeye,  Schenedau, 
Wingenund,  Red  Jacket. 

Ladies  —  Onkahye,  Metoah,  Pocahontas,  Manita. 

The  boats  were  named  the  *  Loon,'  *  Fawn,'  *  Starlight,'  and  *  No-you- 
do  n't,'  this  last  an  Indian  name,  in  Anglo-Saxon  meaning  you  can't 
come  it. 

As  the  only  provisions  we  took  with  us  were  fifty  pounds  of  pork, 
*  one  barrel  flour,  fifty  poimds  of  rice,  fifty  pounds  of  sugar,  fifty  pounds 

*  This  is  called  Sand  Point  firom  its  terminating  in  a  little  sand  spit  of  beaatifhl  white  sand, 
and  belongs  to  oar  captain,  who  parcbased  it  some  years  ago  on  aooount  of  its  beaaty  of  location 
and  poraeasing  a  spring  of  most  delicioos  water.  It  gashes  ont  fh>m  beneath,  or  I  might  say  firom 
the  very  rock  itaell^  and  settles  In  a  natural  basin  of  wnite  sand,  filnged  with  moss,  which  served  as 
oar  rcnigerator.  Its  temperature  is  forty^one,  and  contains  considerable  fixed  air,  but  no  mineral 
pronertiea,  and  is  almost  as  light  as  Congress-water.  Such  a  spring  in  an  accessible  district  would 
Doildupa  *fikshionable  watering-place.^ 
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of  batter,  six  poandB  of  tea,  and  four  gallons  of  molasBes,  we  of  eonree 
were  to  depend  ohiefly  on  the  products  of  the  chase  for  our  subsistence, 
80  that  the  first  order  of  the  captain  was  for  the  lieutenant  to  take 
the  *  Fawn/  and  go  with  Pufier  to  the  East-Inlet  to  fish,  at  the  same 
time  to  procure  a  stove,  which  had  been  left  at  the  rapids  by  the  late 
engineenng  party.  The  order  of  course  was  promptly  obeyed,  and 
although  the  distance  rowed  was  eighteen  miles,  in  six  hours  we  re- 
turned with  a  fine  mess  of  trout  and  a  most  capital  cookingHstove,  for 
which  latter  piece  of  good  luck  we  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Spofibrd.  The 
fish  (some  of  which  were  over  two  pounds)  with  some  corned  venison, 
rice  and  hot  rolls,  gave  us  a  sumptuous  dinner  for  the  first  day. 

The  rest  of  the  party  spent  the  day  in  improving  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  camps,  by  putting  up  shelves,  clearing  pathways  and 
cutting  wood. 

Dinner  over,  at  seven  orders  were  issued  to  prepare  for  a  '  float,'^  as- 
signing the  duty  to  Hawkeye,  (who  was  ccmsidered  the  best  shot  of  tiie 
party,)  and  Pufier,  the  hunter,  who  never  pulled  a  trigger  that  a  deer 
did  not  fall. 

July  30t^.  —  Weather  clearing.  Last  night,  on  account  of  rain,  and 
too  much  wind  for  the  *  Jack  *  to  bum,  no  deer  were  killed,  there- 
fore no  meat  for  dinner.  Went  to  South-Inlet,  and  caught  fifteen 
pounds  of  trout  fortunately,  else  should  have  had  to  dine  on  fiour-vio- 
tuals  *  entirely.* 

'  Come,  Lieutenant,'  says  the  captain  to  me  after  dinner, '  we  must 
man  two  boats  for  a  float  to-night,  for  a  buck  we  nmst  have,  or  we  'U 
starve.  The  ladies  already  b^^  to  murmur  at  this  vegetable  diet, 
and  I  myself  do  n't  relish  it  over-much.  You,  Hawkeye,  try  your 
luck  again  to-night  with  Pufier ;  while  you.  Lieutenant,  take  Higby 
with  you,  and  if  you  do  n*t  furnish  venison  for  the  table  to-morrow 
'     *  You  may  take  me  for  a  buck,'  said  I,  finishing  his  sentence. 

05*  we  started,  followed  by  the  prayers  of  the  ladies  that  we  might 
be  indeed  successfiil,  (for  they  were  really  getting  apprehensive  that  we 
might  be  obliged  to  live  entirely  on  fish  and  bread,)  Hawkeye  for  the 
East-Inlet  and  I  for  the  South. 

Arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Inlet  (four  miles)  we  went  ashore  and 
made  a  '  smudge,'  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  mosquitoes,  while  pre- 
paring our  '  Jack '  and  arranging  our  seats  for  a  long  sitting. 

While  awaiting  the  approach  of  darkness,  I  could  not  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  loneliness  of  our  situation  in  that  immense  wilderness, 
and  how  entirely  dependent  we  were  upon  our  own  resources.  My  mind 
naturally  recuned  to  the  poor  persecuted  Indian,  whose  council-fire 
may  have  been  lighted  on  the  very  spot  where  ours  now  blazed,  and 
who  had  been  forced  to  yield,  step  by  step,  to  the  avarice  of  civilization, 
the  soil  in  which  his  fathers  slept,  and  which  he  had  received  an  in- 
heritance from  nature's  God.  While  thus  musing,  the  twilight  had 
disappeared,  and  lighting  our  *  Jack '  we  pushed  forth  up  the  Inlet, 
with  murderous  intent  upon  the  innocent  deer. 

♦  This  is  the  banter's  term  for  klUlnsr  deer  at  night,  with  a  lantern  or  '  Jack '  in  the  bow  of  your 
tK)at  while  paddllni;  alon;  the  shores  of  the  lake  or  up  the  inlets,  where  the  water-lilies  abound, 
on  the  leaves  of  which  the  deer  feed  at  night 
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Scotch  Socibtt  in  thb  Oldbn  Timb  :  Memomls  of  His  Time:  by  Hbkrt  Cockburk. 
In  one  Tolume :  pp.  442.    New  -York :  D.  Applbton  and  Ck)xpANT. 

This  work  reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  the  *  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Jonab 
Babrington.'  There  is  the  same  naturalness  and  simplicity  of  style,  the 
same  ample  fund  of  personal  anecdote  —  always  such  delightAil  reading — and 
a  kindred  picture  of  the  era  in  which  the  author  *  lived,  and  moved,  and 
had  his  being.'  "We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  in  our  judgment  no  more  en- 
tertaining book  has  appeared  for  the  last  ten  years.  Until  we  had  com- 
pleted its  perusal,  we  took  it  to  bed  with  us  every  night ;  and  it  requires  a 
Tery  entertaining  book  to  tempt  us  to  ruminate  bedward  with  a  volume  in 
our  hand.  The  capable  critic  of  *  The  Tribune^  daily  journal  gives  this 
comprehensive  synopsis  of  Uie  general  characteristics  of  the  work : 

'  Lord  Ck>CKBURN  first  became  known  beyond  the  Scottish  Bench,  of  which  he  was  a 
distinguished  member,  by  his  biography  of  Francis  Jeitrbt.  In  that  gossiping  work 
he  displayed  only  a  slight  modionm  of  literary  talent,  but  a  warm-hearted  attachment 
to  Scotch  society,  Scotch  institutions,  Scotch  recollections,  and  a  mind  fully  imbued 
with  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  country.  The  posthu- 
mous Tolume  now  published,  embracing  the  period  between  1779  and  1880,  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  its  liyely  pictures  of  domestic  life  in  Edinburgh  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present,  and  its  fomiliar  details  in  regard  to 
the  personal  and  social  habits  of  some  of  the  celebrated  literary  and  public  characters 
who  then  signalized  the  capital  of  Scotland. 

'  The  author  was  bom  either  in  Edinburgh  or  at  Cockpen,  a  small  estate  some  eight  miles 
from  that  city — he  is  uncertain  which  —  but  his  earliest  recollection  is  that  of  a  terrible 
peacock  in  one  of  the  Cockpen  walks,  while  he  was  still  in  petticoats.  When  eight 
years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  High-School,  where  he  suffered  so  much  firom 
a  school-master  of  almost  fkbulous  stupidity,  that  for  four  years  he  was  regularly  flog- 
Sped  at  least  once  in  ten  days,  and  imbibed  the  fiuicy  that  Latin  was  expressly  contrired 
to  torture  boys.  He  was  disabused  of  this  idea  when  he  passed  to  the  class  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Alcxandbb  Adam,  the  Rector  of  the  School,  and  the  author  of  the  work  on  Roman 
Antiquities,  which  was  once  a  general  text-book  in  American  colleges.  Dr.  Adam  was 
a  school-master  by  nature.  He  was  bom  to  teach  Latin,  Greek,  and  good  morals.  He 
was  endowed  with  a  certain  lamb-like  patience,  which  was  rarely  disturbed,  except  by 
intolerable  provocation,  and  he  then  displayed  only  an  explosion  of  gentle  wrath,  which 
operated  as  a  salutary  stimulus  on  the  unimpressible  boys.    His  industry  was  abso- 
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luteljr  appalling.  He  would  sometimeB  be  a  moment  late  at  school,  and  explain  that  he 
had  been  detained  *  rerifjing  a  quotation/  a  process  in  which  he  would  often  indulge  at 
ftmr  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  one  time  he  took  a  house  in  the  countrj  for  an  autumn 
Tftcation  of  six  weeks,  and  sent  bis  family  to  take  possession  of  the  premises ;  but  in* 
stead  of  enjojing  the  rustic  leisure  which  he  had  anticipated,  he  got  upon  the  scent  of 
some  curious  passages  in  the  classics,  and  remained  with  his  books  in  town  for  the 
whole  time,  without  even  seeing  the  country-house.  As  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  ancient  liberty  and  republicanism,  but  was  so  little 
conversant  with  modem  politics  that  he  scarcely  knew  one  public  measure  or  man 
from  another.  He  did  not  escape,  however,  without  suspicion  from  partisan  jealousy. 
For  several  years  he  was  watched  and  traduced  as  a  man  of  dangerous  political  senti- 
ments. His  enemies  made  spies  of  his  pupils,  encouraging  them  to  bring  home  stories 
of  his  seal  for  liberty.  They  would  frame  their  reports  to  suit  the  pleasure  of  their  em- 
ployers. The  simple-hearted  pedagogue  was  sorely  afflicted  by  these  trials,  but  his 
chief  sorrow  was  the  corruption  to  which  the  minds  of  his  pupils  were  thus  exposed. 

'Among  the  school-fellows  of  the  author  were  Francis  Horkkr  and  Hbkbt  Bboughaii. 
HoEiatR  gave  early  promise  of  the  character  by  which  he  since  became  distinguished 
as  a  British  statesman.  He  was  then,  as  ever  after,  grave,  studious,  honorable,  kind- 
steadily  pursuing  his  own  cultiration,  and  with  all  his  actions  marked  by  thoughtfol, 
ness  and  dignity.  Bboughax,  also,  showed  the  germs  which  have  since  ripened  into 
brilliant  notoriety.  He  was  pugnacious,  resolute,  fixed  in  his  own  opinions,  and  with- 
out a  particle  of  reverence  for  authority.  The  tone  of  manners  in  the  High-School  was 
intolerable.  Vulgarity  and  rudeness  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  boys  were  coarse 
in  language,  ventilating  the  most  indecent  ideas  in  a  dialect  of  broadest  Scotdi,  and  so 
destitute  of  common  civility,  that  no  lady  could  venture  to  be  seen  within  the  frails.  A 
taste  for  literature  was  so  unheard  of,  that  Cookburn  expresses  a  doubt  whether  he 
ever  voluntarily  read  a  single  book,  or  even  fifty  pages,  during  his  whole  career  at  the 
High-School. 

'  The  dress  of  the  boys  was  unique.  '  It  consisted  of  a  round  black  hat ;  a  shirt 
fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  black  ribbon,  and,  except  on  dress-days,  unruffled ;  a  cloth 
waistcoat,  rather  large,  with  two  rows  of  buttons  and  of  button-holes,  so  that  it  could 
be  buttoned  on  either  side,  which,  when  one  side  got  dirty,  was  convenient ;  a  single' 
breasted  jacket,  which,  in  due  time,  got  a  tail  and  became  a  coat ;  brown  corduroy 
breeches,  tied  at  the  knees  by  a  showy  knot  of  brown  cotton  tape ;  worsted  stockings 
in  winter,  blue  cotton  stockings  in  summer,  and  white  cotton  for  dress ;  clumsy  shoes, 
made  to  be  used  on  either  foot,  and  each  requiring  to  be  used  on  alternate  feet  daily ; 
brass  or  copper  buckles.  The  coat  and  waistcoat  were  always  of  glaring  colors,  sudi 
as  bright-blue,  grass-green,  and  scarlet  No  such  machinery  as  what  are  now  termed 
braces,  or  suspenders,  had  then  been  imagined.' 

*  In  the  year  1798,  the  embryo  Judge  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh.  Here 
much  of  his  time  was  wasted  in  vain  attempts  to  pursue  the  wearisome  Latin.  Aooong 
his  teachers  were  one  or  two,  in  their  day,  not  unknown  by  name  to  the  academic 
youth  of  this  country.  Old  Andrew  Dalzill,  the  author  of  the  once  fiunous  *CMeo- 
tanea  Chratca^  was  then  in  his  prime.  An  amiable  enthusiast  in  classical  learning,  if 
not  a  successful  teacher,  he  infused  a  contagion  of  his  own  example  even  into  the  dullest 
youths.  He  could  never  stimulate  them  into  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  but 
as  they  passively  listened  to  his  persuasive  course,  they  were  inspired  with  a  vague 
ambition  for  literary  excellence,  and  delicious  dreams  of  virtue  and  poetry.  Dcqalo 
Stewart  was  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  College  at  that  time.  *  He  was  about  the 
middle  sise,  weakly-limbed,  and  with  an  appearance  of  feebleness  which  gave  an  air 
uf  delicacy  to  his  gait  and  structure.  His  forehead  was  large  and  bald,  liis  eyebrows 
bushy,  his  eyes  gray  and  intelligent,  and  capable  of  conveying  any  emotion,  from  indig- 
nation to  pity,  from  serene  sense  to  hearty  humor;  in  which  they  were  powerfully 
aided  by  his  lips,  which,  though  rather  large,  perhaps,  were  flexible  and  expressive. 
The  voice  was  singularly  pleasing ;  and,'as  he  managed  it,  a  slight  burr  only  made  his 
tonefi  softer.    His  ear,  both  for  music  and  for  speech,  was  exquisite ;  his  gesture  was 
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simple  and  elegant,  though  not  free  from  a  tinge  of  professional  formality ;  and  his 
whole  manner  that  of  an  academical  gentleman.'  In  Dugald  Stbwabt's  mind,  calm 
thought  supplied  the  place  of  genius,  and  even  of  originality  of  talent.  His  turn  for 
mathematics  did  not  chill  the  warmth  of  his  moral  demonstrations.  The  dignity  of  his 
science  and  hahita  was  graced  by  a  strong  turn  for  quiet  humor.  Though  deyoted  to 
the  teaching  of  philosophy,  his  clear,  practical  intellect  was  averse  to  metaphysical  re- 
finements, but  delighted  in  the  eloquent  exposition  of  topics  relating  to  the  moral  en- 
dowments and  aspirations  of  human  nature.  'He  lectured  standing;  from  notes 
which,  with  their  successive  additions,  most  at  last  have  been  nearly  as  full  as  his 
spoken  words.  His  lecturing  manner  was  professorial,  but  gentleman-like ;  calm  and 
expository,  but  rising  into  greatness,  or  softening  into  tenderness,  whenever  his  subject 
required  it.  A  slight  asthmatic  tendency  made  him  often  clear  his  throat;  and  such 
was  my  admiration,'  says  our  author,  *  of  the  whole  exhibition,  that  Macvbt  Napibr 
told  him,  not  long  ago,  that  I  had  said  there  was  eloquence  in  his  very  spitting.  '  Then,' 
said  he, '  I  am  gUid  there  was  at  least  one  thing  in  which  I  had  no  competitor.' ' 

'  The  change  from  ancient  to  modem  manners  in  Edinburgh  society  was,  at  this 
period,  in  rapid  progress.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  enlarged  intercourse  with  Eng> 
land  and  the  world.  But  the  immediate  cause  was  the  growth  of  the  city,  which,  with 
the  overflowing  of  the  population  from  the  old  town  to  the  new,  altered  the  style  of 
living,  and  destroyed  numerous  local  arrangements  and  associations,  that  had  existed 
almost  from  time  immemorial.  The  dignitaries  of  the  old  school  looked  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  innovation  with  terror.  They  saw  in  it  only  the  desecration  of  prescriptive 
gentilities  by  a  rude  and  vulgar  touch.  Well  did  they  reifiember  the  ancient  glories  of 
Saint  Ckcilia's  Hall,  crowded  with  the  brilliant  circles  of  aristocratic  fashion  —  gentle- 
men of  renown  in  literature  and  society,  shining  with  their  side-curls,  and  frills,  and 
ruffles,  and  silver  buckles;  stately  matrons,  stiffened  in  hoops  and  gorgeous  satin ;  and 
tender  beauties  with  high-heeled  shoes,  powdered  and  pomatumed  hair,  and  head- 
dresses lofty  and  terrible,  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon.  In  those  days,  the  sage  discipline 
had  not  yet  deserted  the  ball-room.  Martinet  dowagers  and  venerable  beaux  presided 
over  the  ceremonies  with  solemn  precision.  No  couple  could  dance  without  tickets 
assigning  their  place  in  the  mysteries,  on  pain  of  being  expelled  as  intruders.  The 
procuring  of  tickets  before  the  day  of  the  ball,  was  a  formidable  operation.  Those  who 
were  in  the  favor  of  the  managers  fared  the  best,  but  as  much  intrigue  was  often  neces- 
.  sary  to  secure  the  prize  as  to  accomplish  the  election  of  a  Pope.  Refreshments  of  the 
most  simple  character  only  were  provided.  Tea  was  sipped  in  side-rooms,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  dance  the  lady  was  presented  with  an  orange  by  her  partner ;  but  the  tea 
and  the  oranges,  like  every  thing  else,  were  subject  to  the  most  severe  regulations. 
The  austerity  of  the  law,  however,  did  not  produce  refinement  of  manners.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  formal  age  was  inferior  to  the  freer  one.  Profane  swearing  was  common,  if 
not  universal,  among  the  higher  ranks.  Nor  was  temperance,  in  any  degree,  the  order 
of  the  day.  It  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  gentlemen  who  had  dined  with  ladies  to 
be  decidedly  the  worse  for  liquor  before  re-joining  them.  To  get  drunk  in  a  tavern 
was  regarded  as  the  natural  consequence  of  going  into  one.  The  prevailing  dinner- 
hour  was  about  three  o'clock,  and,  if  there  was  no  company,  two  o'clock  was  quite 
common.  The  procession  fh>m  the  drawing-room  to  the  dining-room  was  less  formid- 
able than  at  present  There  was  no  such  alarming  arrangement  as  that  of  each  gentle- 
men approaching  a  lady,  and  the  two  joining  arms.  This  would  have  excited  no  less 
horror  than  the  waltz  did  on  its  first  introduction  into  Edinburgh  circles.  All  the 
ladies  first  took  up  the  line  of  march  by  themselves,  in  a  regubr  row,  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  precedence.  Then  the  gentlemen  moved  off  in  a  single  file,  and,  on 
reaching  the  dining-room,  found  the  ladies  lingering  about  the  backs  of  the  chairs  to 
see  what  would  be  their  fate  in  the  selection  of  partners. 

> '  The  dinners  were  not  very  different  from  modem  dinners,  except  in  a  less  liberal 
use  of  French  cookery.  Ice  was  not  known,  except  in  a  few  houses  of  the  highest  class. 
There  was  less  drinking  at  dinners  and  more  after  it  than  now.    The  staple  wines 
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were  sherry  and  port  Champagne  was  noTer  seen.   Claret  was  the  ordioarj  bererage* 
which  was  exempt  from  dutj,  and  wcrj  cheap.' 

There  would  be  no  end  to  the  extracts  we  have  pencilled  as  we  read, 
were  we  to  give  them  all :  wherefore  we  content  ourselves  with  a  sdection 
from  the  same,  being  by  no  means  certain  that  we  have  taken  the  best,  where 
all  are  good.    This  little  touch  of  childish  reminiscence  is  delightful : 

*  Tfa  valley  of  the  Gala  is  associated  with  mr  earliest  recoUeciions.  The  old  ale^nse 
at  Ueriot  was  the  first  ino  I  ever  entered.  My  father,  who,  I  think,  was  then  conrener 
of  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  went  out  to  attend  some  meeting  of  road-trustees,  and  he 
took  a  parcel  of  us  with  him.  He  rode ;  and  we  had  a  chaise  to  ourselves  —  happiness 
enough  for  boys.  But  more  was  in  store  for  us.  For  he  remained  at  the  manaion-hoosc 
of  Middleton  with  his  fViend  Mr.  Hbpbitbx,  and  we  went  on,  about  four  miles  further, 
to  Heriot  House,  where  we  breakfasted  and  passed  the  da^,  fishing,  bathing,  and  riot- 
ing. It  was  the  first  inn  of  most  of  the  psrty.  What  delight !  A  house  to  ourselves, 
on  a  moor ;  a  bum ;  nobody  to  interfere  with  us ;  the  power  of  ringing  the  bell  as  we 
chose ;  the  orderingof  our  own  dinner ;  blowing  the  peat  fire :  laughing  as  often  and  as 
loud  as  we  liked.  What  a  dar  I  We  rang  the  hand-oell  for  tne  pure  pleasure  of  ring- 
ing, and  enjoyed  our  independence  by  always  going  out  and  in  oy  the  window.  This 
dear  little  inn  does  not  now  exist,  but  its  place  is  marked  by  a  square  of  ash-trees.  It 
was  a  bright,  beautiful  August  day.' 

As  a  specimen  of  simple  word-painting,  observe  the  following  well-limned 
pictiu*e: 

*  Akd  Sophia  —  or,  as  she  was  always  called,  Scpht  —  Johxstonk,  of  the  Hiltox 
family.  There  was  an  original !  Her  father,  from  some  whim,  resolred  to  see  how  it 
woula  turn  out,  and  gare  her  no  education  whatever.  Possessed  of  great  natural  vigor 
of  mind,  she  passed  her  youth  in  utter  rusticity ;  in  the  course  of  which,  however,  she 
made  herself  a  good  carpenter  and  a  ^ood  smith  —  arts  which  she  practised  occasioxially , 
even  to  the  shoeing  of  a  horse,  I  believe,  till  after  the  middle  of  her  life.  It  was  not  tul 
after  she  became  a  woman  that  she  taught  herself  to  read  and  write ;  and  then  she  read 
iooessantly.  She  must  have  been  about  sixty  before  I  ever  saw  her,  which  was  chiefly, 
and  often,  at  Niddrie.  Her  dress  was  always  the  same  —  a  man's  hat  when  out  of 
doors,  and  generally,  when  within  them,  a  cloth  covering  exactly  like  a  man*s  great- 
coat, Duttoned  closely  from  the  chin  to  the  ground,  worsted  stockings,  strong  shoes, 
with  large  brass  clasps.  And  in  this  raiment  she  sat  in  any  drawing-room,  and  at  any 
table,  amidst  all  the  fashion  and  aristocracy  of  the  land,  respected  and  liked.  For  her 
dispositions  were  excellent ;  her  talk  intelligent  and  racf,  rich  both  in  old  anecdote  and 
in  shrewd  modem  observation,  and  spiced  with  a  good  deal  of  plain  sarcasm ;  her 
understanding  powerful ;  all  her  opinions  fbee,  and  very  fVeely  expressed ;  and  neither 
loneliness,  nor  very  slender  means,  ever  brought  sourness  or  melancholy  to  her  face  or 
her  heart 

'  Sitting,  with  her  back  to  the  light,  in  the  usual  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  in 
the  Niddne  drawing-room,  with  her  great-coat  and  her  hat^  her  dark  wrinkled  face,  and 
firmly-pursed  mouth,  the  two  feet  set  flat  on  the  floor  and  close  together,  so  that  the 
public  bad  a  full  view  of  the  substantial  shoes,  the  book  held  by  the  two  hands  very 
near  the  eyes,  if  the  quick  ear  overheard  any  presumptuous  folly,  be  it  from  solemn 
gentlemen  or  fine  lady,  down  went  the  volume,  up  the  spectacles —  *  That 's  surelygreat 
nonsense.  Sir,'  though  she  had  never  seen  him  before ;  then,  a  little  Quart  and  lierce 
would  begin,  and  the  wight  must  have  been  very  lucky  if  it  did  not  end  by  his  being 
smote. 

*  Her  own  proper  den  was  in  a  flat  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  house  in  Windmill-street, 
where  her  sole  companion  was  a  single  female  servant  When  the  servant  went  out^ 
which  she  generally  took  the  liberty  of  doing  for  the  whole  of  Sunday,  Scpht's  orders 
were  that  sne  should  lock  the  door,  and  take  the  key  with  her.  This  saved  Supht  the 
torment  of  always  rising ;  for  people  went  away  when  they  found  the  house,  as  thev 
thought  shut  up.  But  she  had  a  hole  through  which  she  saw  them  perfectly  well ;  and, 
if  she  was  inclined,  she  conversed  through  this  orifice;  and  when  tired  oi  them,  told 
them  to  go  away.* 

Lord  EsKOROVB,  one  of  the  Scottish  judges,  sits  for  the  subjoined  portrait : 

'  Brouoham  tormented  him,  and  sat  on  his  skirts  wherever  he  went,  for  above  a  year. 
The  Justice  liked  passive  counsel  who  let  him  dawdle  on  with  culprits  and  juries  in  his 
own  way ;  and  consequently  he  hated  the  talent^  the  eloquence,  ibe  eneigy,  and  aU  the 
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diaoomposin^  qoalities  of  Bbocjgha.m.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if  a  court-daj  was  to  be 
blessed  bj  his  absence,  and  the  poor  Justice  was  delightiDjr  himself  with  the  prospect 
uf  being  allowed  to  deal  with  thmgs  as  he  chose ;  when  lo !  nis  enemj  appeared  —  tall, 
cool,  and  resolute.  'I  declare/  said  the  Justice,  '  that  man  Bboom,  or  Bboughah,  is  the 
torment  of  my  life  I '  His  rerenge,  as  usual,  consisted  in  sneering  at  Bbougham^s  elo- 
quence bj  calling  it  or  him  the  iSirannue,  *  Well,  gentle-men,  what  did  the  Harangue 
saj  next  f    Why  it  said  this,'  (missUttng  it ;)  *  but  I  *  *     " 


t  here,  gentle-men,  the  Harangue  was 
most  plainly  wfongg,  and  not  intelligi bill.'   ' 

*  As  usual,  then,  with  stronger  heads  than  his,  eyer^  thing  was  connected  by  his  terror 
with  republican  horrors.  I  heard  him,  in  condemnmg  a  tailor  to  death  for  murdering 
a  soldier  by  stabbing  him,  aggravate  the  offence  thus :  *  And  not  only  did  you  murder 
him,  whereby  he  was  berea-ved  of  bis  life,  but  you  did  thrust,  or  push,  or  pierce,  or 
project,  orpropell,  the  le-thall  weapon  through  the  belly-band  of  his  regimen-tal  bree- 
ches, which  were  his  Miyes-ty's  I ' 

'  In  the  trial  of  GLBNaABRT  for  murder  in  a  duel,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  was  called  as 
a  witness.  She  came  into  court  veiled.  But  before  administering  the  oath,  EsKOBoyE 
gave  her  this  exposition  of  her  duty :  *  Toungg  woman  I  you  will  now  consider  your- 
self as  in  the  presence  of  Almightt  Gk)D,  and  of  this  High  Court  Lift  up  your  veil ; 
throw  off'all  modesty,  and  look  me  in  the  &oe.' ' 

AnothOT  of  the  sage  judges  of  that  era  is  thus  deyerlj  hit  of&  Cogkburm's 
pen  is  a  brush  dipped  in  rare  colors : 

'  Of  the  younger  judges,  who  belonged  to  the  generation  with  which  I  was  now  con- 
nected, the  most  remanEable  were  Lord  Glbnlbb,  Lord  HbBmand,  Lord  Mbadowbank, 
and  Lord  Cullbn  ;  all  of  whom  I  knew  personally. 

'  1  was  so  intimately  connected,  as  a  relation  and  firiend,  with  Lord  Kilkbbban's  son 
Obobgb  Fbbqusson,  Lord  Hebmand,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  scqpposed  that  I  cannot 
speak  candidly  about  him.  But  he  has  often  been  described  in  a  way  neither  agreeable 
to  truth,  nor  respectable  for  himself.  His  celebrity  arose  entirely  from  his  personal  cha- 
racter. For,  altnough  he  attained  considerable  practice  at  the  bar,  and  was  a  quick  and 
yig[orons  judge,  and  took  a  keen  part  in  all  the  public  measures  of  his  time,  he  was  not 
so  important  in  these  spheres  as  to  have  been  a  man  of  mark  in  them,  independently  of 
his  individual  peculiarities.  But  these  made  him  one  of  the  most  singular,  and  inaeed 
incredible,  of  our  old  originals.  They  often  threw  even  EsKOnoyB  into  the  shade  dur- 
ing that  person's  life ;  and  after  he  died,  no  Edinburgh  man,  by  worth  and  singularity 
alone,  belonged  so  much  as  Hbbhand  did  to  the  public. 

'His  external  appearance  was  as  striking  as  every  thing  else  about  him.  Tall  and 
thin,  with  gray  lively  eyes,  and  a  long  face  strongly  expressive  of  whatever  emotion  he 
was  under,  nis  air  and  manner  were  distinctly  those  of  a  well-bom  and  well-bred  gentle- 
man. His  dress  for  society,  the  style  of  which  he  stuck  to  almost  as  firmly  as  ne  did 
to  his  principles,  reminded  us  of  the  olden  time,  when  trowsers  would  have  insulted  any 
company,  and  braces  were  deemed  an  impeachment  of  nature.  Neither  the  disclosure 
of  the  long  neck  by  the  narrow  bit  of  muslin  stock,  nor  the  outbreak  of  the  linen  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  garments,  nor  the  short  coat-sleeves,  with  the  consequent 
length  of  bare  wrist, 'Could  hide  his  being  one  of  the  aristocracy.  And  if  they  had,  the 
thin  and  powdered  gray  hair,  flowing  down  into  a  long  thin  gentleman-like  pigtail, 
would  have  attested  it.  His  morning  raiment  in  the  country  was  delightful.  The 
articles,  rough  and  strange,  would  of  themselves  have  attracted  notice  in  a  museum. 
But  set  upon  Gkobgb  Fbboitssok,  at  his  paradise  of  Hermand,  during  vacation,  on  going 
forth  for  a  long  day's  work  — often  manual — at  hisfkrm,  with  his  gray  felt  hat  and 
tall  weeding-hoe  —  what  could  be  more  agrestic  or  picturesque  I 

*  Till  about  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  began  to  get  into  practice,  he  was  a  pretty  reini- 
lar  student;  and  he  was  always  fond  of  reaoibg,  and  being  read  to,  but  not  methodically, 
nor  in  any  particular  line.  He  had  thus  gatnered  a  respectable  chaos  of  accidental 
knowledge.  Of  his  various  and  very  respectable  mental  powers,  acuteness  was  perhaps 
the  most  striking.  His  affections  were  warm  and  steady ;  his  honor  of  the  highest  and 
purest  order. 

'  But  all  this  will  not  produce  a  curious  man.  What  was  it  that  made  Hbbxakd  sncb 
an  established  wonder  and  delight?  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  supremacy  in  his 
com(>08ition  of  a  single  quality — intensity  of  temperament,  which  was  so  conspicuous 
that  it  prevented  many  people  from  perceiving  any  thing  else  in  him.  He  could  not  be 
indifferent.  Repose,  except  in  bed,  where  however  he  slept  zealously,  was  unnatural 
and  contemptible  to  him.  It  used  to  be  said  that  if  Hbbxand  had  made  the  heavens, 
he  would  have  permitted  no  fixed  stars.  His  consUtutional  animation  never  failed  to 
carry  him  a  flignt  beyond  ordinary  mortals.  Was  he  in  an  argument,  or  at  whist,  or 
over  his  wine ;  in  court,  or  at  an  election,  or  a  road  meeting;  consulting  with  a  plough- 
man^ or  talking  with  a  child ;  he  was  sure  to  blaze  out  in  a  style  that  nobody  cotud  have 
&DCied,  or  could  resist  enjoying.    Those  who  only  saw  the  operation  of  this  ardor  in 
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public  conflict,  were  apt  to  set  him  down  as  a  frenzied  man,  with  rather  a  sara^ 
temper ;  an  impression  that  was  increased  b^  what  the  Scotch  call  the  Birr,  which 
means  the  empnatic  energy,  of  his  pronunciation.  Beholding  him  in  contention,  thej 
thought  him  a  tiger. 

'  But  to  those  who  knew  him  personally,  the  Iamb  was  a  truer  type.  When  remored 
fh>m  contests  which  proroke  impatience,  and  placed  in  the  prirate  scene,  where  inno- 
cent excesses  are  only  amusing,  what  a  heart  I  what  conyersational  wildness  I  made 
more  delightful  by  the  undoubtmg  sincerity  of  the  passing  extravagance.  There  nerer 
was  a  more  pleasing  example  of  the  superiority  of  right  affections  over  intellectual  en- 
dowments in  the  creation  of  happiness.  Had  he  depended  on  his  understanding  alone, 
or  chiefly,  he  would  haye  been  wrecked  every  week.  But  honesty,  humanity,  social 
habits,  and  diverting  public  explosions,  always  kept  him  popular;  and  he  lived  about 
eighty-four  years,  with  keen  and  undisguised  feelings  ana  opinions,  without  ever  being 
alienated  from  a  friend,  or  imagining  a  shabby  action,  devoted  to  rural  occupations, 


amidst  a  revering  household,  without  having  eyer  known  what  a  headache  is,  with  no 
decay  of  his  mental  powers,  and  only  a  shorx  and  gentle  physical  feebleness.' 

Here  is  a  touch  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  a  soldier  in  the  Midlothian 
Cavalry  of  Edinburgh : 

'  Walter  Scott's  zeal  in  the  cause  was  very  curious.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  Edin- 
burgh troop  of  Midlothian  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  It  was  not  a  du^  with  him,  or  a  neces- 
sity, or  a  pastime,  but  an  absolute  passion,  indulgence  in  which  gratified  his  feudal  taste 
for  war,  and  his  jovial  sociableness.  -  He  drilled,  and  drank,  and  made  songs,  with  a 
hearty  conscientious  earnestness  which  inspired  or  shamed  eveqr  body  within  the  at- 
traction. I  do  not  know  if  it  is  usual,  but  his  troop  used  to  practise,  individually,  wiUi 
the  sabre  at  a  turnip,  which  was  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  staff,  to  represent  a  Frenchman, 
in  front  of  the  line.  Every  other  trooper,  when  ne  set  forward  in  his  turn,  was  far  less 
concerned  about  the  success  of  his  aim  at  the  turnip,  than  about  how  he  was  to  tumble. 
But  Waltzb  pricked  forward  gallantly,  saying  to  himself,  *  Cut  them  down,  the  villains, 
cut  them  down ! '  and  made  his  blow,  which  from  his  lameness  was  often  an  awkwmrd 
one,  cordially  muttering  curses  all  the  while  at  the  detested  enemy.' 

ScoTT*s  advent  as  an  author  is  thus  forcibly  described : 

*  A  OBNius  now  appeared^  who  has  immortalized  Edinburgh,  and  will  long  delight  the 
world.  Walter  Scott's  vivacity  and  force  had  been  felt  since  his  boyhood  by  his 
comrades,  and  he  had  disclosed  his  literary  inclinations  by  some  translations  of  Ger- 
man ballads,  and  a  few  slight  pieces  in  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border ;  but  his 
power  of  great  original  conception  and  execution  was  unknown  both  to  his  friends  and 
himself,  in  1805  ho  revealed  his  true  self  by  the  publication  of  the  'Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel'  The  subject  from  the  principle  of  which  he  rarely  afterward  deviated,  was, 
for  the  period^  singularly  happy.  It  recalled  scenes,  and  times,  and  characters  so  near 
as  almost  to  linger  in  the  memories  of  the  old,  and  yet  so  remote  that  their  revival, 
under  poetical  embellishment,  imparted  the  double  pleasure  of  invention  and  of  history. 
The  instant  completeness  of  his  success  showed  him  his  region.  The  Lay  was  followed 
by  a  more  impressive  pause  of  wonder,  and  then  by  a  louder  shout  of  admiration,  than 
even  our  previous  Edinburgh  poem  — '  The  Pleasures  of  Hope.'  But  nobody,  not  even 
Scott,  anticipated  what  was  to  follow.  Nobody  imagined  the  career  that  was  bdbre 
him ;  that  the  fertility  of  his  genius  was  to  be  its  most  wonderful  distinction :  that  Vber^ 
was  to  be  an  unceasing  recurrence  of  fresh  delight,  enhanced  by  surprise  at  his  rapidity 
and  richness.  His  advances  were  like  the  conquests  of  Napolion  :  each  new  achieye- 
raent  overshadowing  the  last ;  till  j>eople  half-wearied  of  his  very  profusion.  The  quick 
succession  of  his  original  works,  interspersed  as  they  were  with  (for  him  rather  un- 
worthy) productions  of  a  lower  kind,  threw  a  literary  splendor  over  his  native  city, 
which  bad  now  the  glory  of  being  at  once  the  seat  of  tne  most  popular  poetry,  and  the 
most  powerfhl  criticism  of  the  age. 

'  Pbopli  used  to  be  divided  at  this  time  as  to  the  superiority  of  Scott's  poetry  or  his 
talk.  His  novels  had  not  yet  begun  to  suggest  another  alternative.  Scarcely,  however, 
even  in  his  novels  was  he  more  striking  or  delightful  than  in  society ;  where  the  halting 
limb,  the  bur  in  the  throat,  the  heavy  cheeks,  the  high  GoLDSMXTH-forehead,  the  on 
kempt  locks,  and  general  plainness  of  appearance,  with  the  Scotch  accent  and  stones 
and  sayings,  all  graced  by  gayety,  simpucity,  and  kindness,  made  a  combination  moat 
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worthj  of  being  e^jojed.  JirFSXT,  his  twio-star,  made  a  jg^ood  contrast  He  was  sharp 
English ;  with  few  anecdotes  and  no  stories^  delighting  m  the  interchange  of  minds, 
bright  in  moral  speculation,  wit,  and  coUoqpial  eloqnence,  and  alwajs  beloTed  for  the 
constant  transpiration  of  an  affectionate  and  cheermi  heart' 

'In  1814  SooTT  poblished  WaTerlej— the  first  of  those  admirable  and  original  prose 
eompositions  which  hare  nearly  obliterated  the  recollection  of  his  poetry.  Except  the 
first  op^iing  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  no  work  that  has  appearea  in  my  time  made 
soch  an  instaotandnniTersal  impression.  ItiscnrioostoremembOTit  The  unexpected 
newness  of  the  thing,  the  profusion  of  original  characters,  the  Scotch  language,  scotch 
scenery,  Scotch  men  and  women,  the  simplicity  of  the  writing,  and  the  graphic  force 
of  the  descriptions,  all  struck  us  with  an  electric  shock  of  delight  I  wi^  I  could  asain 
feel  the  sensations  produced  by  the  first  year  of  these  two  Edinburgh  works.  If  the 
concealment  of  the  authorship  of  the  norels  was  intended  to  make  mystery  heighten 
their  effect,  it  completely  succeeded.  The  speculations,  and  conjectures,  and  nods,  and 
winks,  and  predictions  and  assertions  were  endless,  and  occupied  everT  company,  and 
almost  erery  two  men  who  met  and  spoke  in  the  street  It  was  prored  by  a  thousand 
indications,  each  refuting  the  other,  and  all  equally  true  in  fact,  toat  they  were  written 
by  old  Hktbt  Maouenzib,  and  by  Gbosgb  Crakstoun,  and  William  Erskins,  and 
JuTSXT,  and  abore  all,  by  Thomas  Scott,  Walter's  brother,  a  regimental  parmaster, 
tiien  in  Canada.  But  *  the  great  unknown,'  as  the  true  author  was  then  called,  always 
took  good  care,  with  all  his  concealment  to  supply  evidence  amply  sufficient  for  the 
pfotection  of  tus  property  and  his  fiune :  insomuch  that  the  suppression  of  the  name 
was  laughed  at  as  a  good  joke,  not  merely  by  his  select  friends  m  his  presence,  but  by 
himselfr  The  change  of  hne,  at  his  age,  was  a  striking  proof  of  intellectual  power  unci 
ridmess.  But  the  truth  is,  that  these  novels  were  rather  the  outpourings  of  old  thoughts' 
than  new  inventions.' 

We  hjiYe,  among  other  exceedingly  interesting  local  information,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  rise  of  Blackwood's  Maganne : 

'It  was  long  enlivened  by  the  '  NoCUt  AmbronancBf*  a  series  of  scenes  supposed  to 
have  occurrea  in  a  tavern  in  Register-street,  kept  by  one  Ambrose.  And  no  periodical 
publication  that  I  know  of  can  boast  of  so  extraordinary  a  series  of  jovial  dramatic 
nction.  Wilson,  I  believe,  now  professes  to  regret  and  condemn  many  things  in  these 
papers,  and  to  deny  his  authorship  of  them  ;  but  substantially  thev  are  all  his.  I  have 
not  the  slij^htest  doubt  that  he  wrote  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  them.  I  wish  no  man 
had  any  thing  worse  to  be  timid  about  There  is  not  so  curious  and  original  a  work  in 
the  English  or  Scotch  languages.  It  is  a  most  singular  and  delightful  outpouring  of 
criticism,  politics,  and  descriptions  of  feeling,  character,  and  scenery,  of  verse  and 
prose,  and  maudbn  eloquence,  and  especially  of  wild  fan.  It  breathes  the  very  essence 
of  the  Bacchanalian  revel  of  dever  men.  Aiid  its  Scotch  is  the  best  Scotch  that  has 
been  written  in  modem  times.  I  am  really  sorry  for  the  poor  one-tongued  Englishman, 
by  whom,  because  the  Ettriok  Shepherd  uses  the  sweetest  and  most  expressive  of  living 
I'^S^'Ag^  ^1^6  homely  humor,  the  sensibility,  the  descriptive  power,  the  eloquence,  ana 
the  strong  Joyous  hiUrity  of  that  animated  rustic  can  never  be  felt  The  characters 
are  well  drawn  and  well  sustained,  except  that  of  the  Opium  Eater,  who  is  heavy  and 
proey :  but  this  is  perhaps  natural  to  opium.  Few  efforts  could  be  more  difficult  than 
to  keep  up  the  bounding  spirit  of  fresh  boyish  gaye^  which  is  constantljr  made  to  break 
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out  amidst  the  serious  mscussions  of  these  tavern  philosophers  and  patriots.    After  all 
just  deduction,  these  Nodes  are  bright  with  genius. 

*  Another  Edinburgh  character,  of  a  different  sort,  ceased  in  1819  to  be  gased  at  by 
men.  This  was  Adam  Rollakd,  advocate ;  sometimes  said  to  have  sat  to  Scott  for  his 
pictore  of  Plbtdell,  a  worthy  but  fantastic  personage.  His  professional  practice  had 
been  reiy  extensive,  but  onlv  as  a  consulting  and  a  writing  counsel ;  for  he  never  spoke 
nor  honored  the  public  by  doing  anv  thing  m  its  presence.  Divested  of  buckram,  be 
waa  a  learned  and  sound  lawyer,  ana  a  good  man,  much  respected  by  his  few  friends. 
Bat  there  are  many  men  to  whom  the  buckram  is  every  thing,  and  he  was  one  of  them. 
It  was  by  his  outside  that  he  was  known  to  the  world.  He  was  old  at  last ;  but  his 
yoath  was  marked  by  the  same  external  absurdity  that  adhered  to  him  through  life, 
and  I  presume  followed  him  into  his  coffin. 

'  Hia  dresses,  which  were  changed  at  least  twice  every  day,  were  alwavs  of  the  same 
old  beau  cut;  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion  being  contemptible  in  the  sight  of  a  person 
who  bad  made  up  his  own  mind  as  to  the  perieotion  of  a  gentleman's  outward  covering. 
The  fisTorite  hues  were  black  and  mulberry:  the  stufis  velvet,  fine  kerseymere,  and 
aatiD.  When  all  got  up,  no  artificial  rose  could  be  brighter,  or  stiffer.  He  was  like  one 
of  the  creatures  come  to  life  again  in  a  collection  or  dried  butterflies.  I  think  I  see 
him.  There  he  moves,  a  few  yards  backward  and  forward  in  front  of  his  house  in 
QoeeD-0treet;  crisp  in  ms  mulberry-colored  kerseymere  coat,  single-breasted;  a  waist- 
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ooat  of  the  same,  with  lam  old-fiahioDed  pockets ;  black  satin  breeches,  with  bine  steel 
buttons :  bright  morocco  snoes,  with  silrer  or  bine  steel-bnckles ;  white  or  qaaker^;raj 
silk  stockings ;  a  copious  frill  and  ruffles;  a  dark  brown,  gold-headed,  slim  cane,  or  a 
slender  green-silk  umbrella :  CTciy  thing  pure  and  uncreased.  The  countenance  befitted 
the  garb :  for  the  blue  e^res  were  neanj  motionless,  and  the  cheeks,  espedallj  when 
slightly  tonched  by  vermilion,  as  clear  and  as  ruddy  as  a  wax  doll's :  and  they  were 
neatlr  flanked  by  two  delioairiy  pomatomed  and  powdered  side-curls,  from  Sehind 
which  there  flowed,  or  rather  stock  ou^  a  thin  pigtail  in  a  shining  black  ribbon.  And 
there  he  mores,  slowly  and  nicely,  pickmg  his  steps  as  if  a  stain  would  kill  him,  and 
looking  timidly,  but  somewhat  sfyly,  from  side  to  side,  as  if  conscious  that  he  was  an 
object,  and  smiling  in  seLT-satis&otion.  The  whole  figure  and  manner  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  costly  bnttle  toy,  new  out  of  its  box.  It  trembled  in  oompsny,  andshuddered 
at  the  ridnity  of  a  petticoat  But  when  well  set,  as  I  often  saw  him,  with  not  above 
two  or  three  old  friends,  he  could  be  correctly  merry,  and  had  no  objection  whatever 
to  a  quiet  bottle  of  good  claret.  But  a  stranger,  or  a  word  out  of  joint,  made  him  dumb 
and  wretched.' 

There :  it  is  our  belief  that  we  hare  established  our  promises :  so  that  our 
readers  have  only  to  order  from  our  friends,  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  the  de- 
lightM  book  we  have  quoted  from  so  largely,  and  devour  it  entire. 


Tni  WAKonaa.    Bv  the  Author  of  <  The  Watchman,' '  The  Lawyer's  Story,'  etc.    In 
one  volume:  pp.  437.    New-Tork:  £.  B.  Long. 

In  commencing  a  brief  notice  of  this  work,  we  shall  present  to  our  readers 
its  author's  name,  Mr.  J.  R.  Maitlaki).  It  is  a  name  which  the  writer  will 
make  widely  known  hereafter,  or  we  are  yery  much  *■  out  in  our  calculations.* 
There  is  this  to  be  sud  of  Mr.  MArrLAin>,  that  every  successive  production 
from  his  pen,  thus  far,  has  been  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessw.  No 
one  could  deny  to  *  The  Lawyer's  Story j"*  published  in  the  ample  columns  of 
the  New-Tork  '  Sunday  DUpaUhy^  a  degree  of  talent  unusual  in  kindred 
newspaper  efforts.  '  The  Watchman^  was  still  more  forcible  and  artistic, 
while  in  variety  of  incident  and  skill  in  narration,  the  volume  befcare  us 
eclipses  both.  We  quote,  and  frilly  indcmie,  the  high  praise  of  an  esteemed 
contemporary:  'If  '  The  Wanderer'*  had  been  presented  in  the  form  of  an 
autobiography,  it  could  scarcely  have  had  greater  wuineinMance  than  in  its 
present  form.  It  reads  like  a  diapter  firom  every-day  life.  There  is  no  en- 
deavor to  'pile  up  the  agony*  by  exciting  adventures  or  extravagant  cha- 
racters. Every  incident  reads  as  if  it  were  drawn  frx)m  the  vast  treasury  of 
fact  Every  character  i^pears  as  if  sketdied  fix)m  an  actual  prototype. 
JsMMT  Milton,  a  true  original,  is  half-brother  to  Jack  Jenkins,  of  '  The 
Woitehman,^  and  the  'tough  yams*  which  he  spins  are  original  as  himself. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  ^e  distinctive  individualities  of  each  character. 
The  story  is  that  of  a  youth  bom  in  this  country,  early  orphaned,  cast  on 
his  own  resources,  conquering  fortune,  and  finally,  after  much  struggling, 
(vividly  depicted  here,)  settling  down,  for  life  and  love,  in  New-Hampshire.* 
We  r^ret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  segregating  a  few  parages  fitmi 
the  woric  —  no  ea^  matter,  by  the  way,  so  continuous  is  the  interest — in 
order  to  show  the  writer*s  control  of  his  story,  and  the  ease  and  force  of 
his  style.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  simply  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  a  volume  evincing  great  talent  and  still  greater  promise. 
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VicrosiA :  ob  thi  World  Otbrooms.   By  Cabolini  CHniBBO*.  In  one  Tolnme :  pp. 
466.  New- York:  Dbbbt  and  Jackson. 

OxTB  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  among  the  numerous  candidates  for 
literary  £une  among  the  gentler  sex,  Miss  CaboumbGhbsebbo'  has  few  or  no 
superiors  as  a  fluent,  graceful  writer.  Of  her  various  contributions  to  this 
Magazine,  we  consider  the  story  of  the  Birth  of  Flbance  Krugbb,  which  ap- 
petfed  in  our  November  and  December  numbers,  the  best,  and  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  tale  of  great  power  and  beauty  by  all  who  have  read  it  The 
volume  before  us  is  a  story  of  the  Puritan  times,  the  scene  being  laid  in 
New-Sngland  two  hundred  years  ago.  We  quote  from  a  contemporary  the 
following  brief  synopsis  of  the  story : 

'  Thb  heroine  of  the  story —Maud  Saltonbtall,  is  the  daoghter  of  two  English  peo- 
ple who  have  emigrated  to  a  deserted  spot  in  New-England  on  the  coast,  where  neither 
parents  nor  child  are  often  cheered  by  the  sight  of  human  fiioes,  except  those  in  their 
own  household.  Here  she  grows  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  —  a  wild,  impetuous  girl, 
wearinff  her  irregular  untau^t  poetical  thonehts  into  wild  song^  of  her  own  composi- 
tion. On  the  coast  one  day  a  ship  is  wrecked,  and  the  sole  sumvor  visible  then,  Hab- 
OABBT  Gladctonb,  is  rcsoued  by  Maud.  Henceforward  she  becomes  Maud's  teacher 
and  director  —  and  even  assumes  parental  control  over  her,  at  the  request  of  Maud's 
own  parents.  Miss  Gladstonb  leares  the  home  of  the  Saltonstalls,  and  takes  up  her 
abode  in  a  distant  part  of  the  oountrr  in  the  house  of  a  clergyman,  Rosbitbb.  Here 
she  is  thrown  into  the  company  of  Rossitbb's  daughter,  Hopb  —  a  hard,  learned,  and 
severely  religion*  girl  —  ana  of^^another  minister,  wanton,  Hope's  masculine  counter- 
part, and  eventualfy  her  lover.  Here  she  lives  some  time,  growing  farther  and  farther 
away  from  Hopb  and  Stanton,  whom  she  would  gladly  have  loved,  but  that  their 
stenle  natures  and  forbidding  creed  forbade.  By-and-by  a  new  actor  appears  upon  the 
scene  —  Kbnsbtt,  a  young  man  who  had  been  on  the  wrecked  ship  with  Maboabbt 
Gladstonb.  He  comes  to  see  her  again  because  she  has  taught  him  much  in  regard  to 
the  true  aims  of  life,  and  at  her  suggestion  he  becomes  a  student  of  Theoloey  m  Ros- 
sitbb's house.  Maud  loves  him,  and  so  does  Hopb  ;  but  Kbnsbtt  loves  Maud.  A 
blif  ht  comes  upon  Hopb  ;  she  becomes  ill ;  and  in  her  agony,  she  ascribes  her  illness 
to  Maud's  witchcraft.  To  make  the  accusation  appear  more  probable,  a  school-mate  of 
Maud's  dies  suddenly.  The  people  become  clamorous,  and  tne  g^ood  girl,  whose  poeti- 
cal nature  made  her  utter  tnouffhts  at  variance  with  the  Calvinism  of  the  day,  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  ^r  a  witch  I ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plot  is  very  simple,  and  yet  the  interest  never 
flags,  and  toward  the  dose  becomes  painftiUy  intense.  We  cannot  conceive, 
in  this  age  of  light,  that  jealousy  could  attribute  its  own  sufferings  to  the  evil 
influences  of  such  a  lovely,  ingenuous  child  of  nature  as  Maud.  Our  feel- 
ings are  greatly  excited  by  the  conduct  of  Jerome  Stanton,  whose  stem 
fidth  seems  to  have  crushed  out  every  tender  feeling  of  our  nature.  Miss 
Chbsbbbo^s  characters  display  to  us,  in  a  remarkable  and  interesting  man- 
ner, the  secret  springs  of  action.  The  conversations  in  this  volume  are 
aU  earnestness  and  sincerity,  the  real  convictions  brought  to  light  Life  is 
too  serious  for  trifling,  and  we  have  none  of  it  here.  We  rise  from  its 
perusal  with  much  the  same  feelings  we  experience  after  seeing  a  tragedy,  in 
which  (as  is  too  often  the  case  in  real  life)  innocence  is  the  victim.  As  we 
view  that  master-piece  of  art,  the  Martyrdom  of  Hess,  while  indignation  and 
pity  struggle  within  us,  we  are  cheered  by  that  ikith  which  makes  the  fiery 
trial  but  the  opening  of  Heaven's  gates  to  the  sainted  one ;  so,  in  reading 
the  volume  before  us,  the  &te  of  the  lovely  Maud  is  not  without  the  same 
consolation. 
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GkMsiP  WITH  RiADBBS  AMD  CoRBBSPONDKiTS.  —  A  now  and  welcome  cor- 
respondent, in  his  ^Souvenirs  qf  Saunteringi '  abroad,  sends  ns  a  pleasant 
essay  upon  ^Eating  an  JSarJ*  The  triumph  of  the  French  cui$ins  which 
he  records,  reminds  us  of  a  remark  made  by  a  Frenchman  to  Mr.  N.  H. 
Cabteb,  formerly  editor  of  the  old  ^Neto- York  Statetman^^  one  d  the  first, 
as  he  was  among  the  ablest,  of  our  early  American  travellers  in  Europe : 
*You  haye  grand  countree  in  Amerique:  ah,  oui — subline  I — hot  you 
have  not  ze  dumne:  you  have  pla&nty  of  ze  fnatSriely  hot  you  not  know 
how  to  prepare  zem.  Nan  /  you  szrow  zem  away,  yer*  mosch.  Yat  you 
call  ze  buehshinpantctlon,  you  not  use  him  !  Bot  he  make  ze  mos'  beautiful 
potageJ*  And  the  Gallic  ehrfde  cuiHns  was  right  The  tender  epidermis  of 
a  firesh4dlled  doe  ha$  its  uses  as  a  component  of^  nay  as  a  *  stock*  for,  soup, 
which  only  a  French  cook  thoroughly  understands.  Tet  it  is  not,  in  its  first 
stage,  *  ze  buckskinpantalon ! '    But  hear  our  new  correspondent : 

*Hati  you  erer  eaten  an  ear  ?    No !    WeD,  I  have,  and  it  was  in  this  wise  : 

*  Haying  heard  much  of  French  cookeiy,  I  set  to  woik  to  stody  it  systematicallj. 
First  of  all  I  bought  one  of  those  small  pamphlets  containing  the  bill  of  fitfe^  which, 
in  the  'crack '  restaurants,  is  pretty  much  the  same,  and  taking  one  dish  one  day, 
and  another  the  next,  I  was  very  pleasantly  eating  my  way  into  a  tolerably  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  skill  of  French  *  artistes.' 

'  One  bright  afternoon  I  found  myself  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  after  half-an- 
hour's  'flanerie '  in  the  Gkderie  Yitr^  and  the  Gkurdena,  I  saontered  into  the  tiien 
high-toned  restaurant  of  Les  Trois  Fr^res  Proyenceaux,  seated  myself  with  a  calm- 
ness suited  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  for  I  was  not  possessed  by  'the  wQd 
rage  of  hunger,'  but  felt  simply  a  gentle  physical  stimulus  that  harmonized  with 
my  mental  desire  to  continue  my  studies  in  *  The  Ohemistiy  of  Gommon  Life.'  WhDe 
turning  oyer  the  leayee  to  find  some  light  dish  that  mig^t  suffice  fi>r  tiie  moment, 
my  eye  was  caught  by  the  words  'Oreille  de  Yeau,'  andl  fiiund  myself  trani^>orted 
in  a  moment  flxnn  France  to  ilorida. 

*  AoHiLLE  MuRAT  had  an  estate  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Eyerglades.  Aohilli 
Mu&AT  had  also  a  cook.  Some  French  gentlemen  on  their  trayels  came  to  yisit  the 
proprietor  of  the  plantation,  and  to  present  their  letters  of  introduction.  Even  in  a 
weH-regolated  nUnage  there  are  times  when  eyeiy  thing  is  'just  out,'  and  the 
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stock  has  not  yet  been  replenished.  The  day  before  the  arrival  of  these  guests,  the 
cattle  had  been  marked,  and  the  cattle-drivers  had  devoured  every  thing  devour- 
able  on  the  place.  The  herds  had  then  been  driven  ofi^  not  to  be  collected  again 
for  a  year,  and  were  now — no  body  could  tell  where. 

*  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  difficulty  was  horrible.  Hungry  guests  and  the 
emptiest  of  empty  larders.  Murat  was  at  his  wit's  end :  his  cook  was  not  C!o6k  1 
He  was  an  artiste,  a  diplomatist,  a  Hannibal^  a  Napoleon.  Difficulties  but  drew 
him  out  The  passing  darkness  only  showed  the  true  brilliancy  of  the  diamond. 
Finding  that  the  '  Chef  considered  himself  equal  to  the  emergency,  Murat  enter- 
tained and  and  lionized  his  guests  until  the  dinner-hour  arrived.  He  and  they  were 
soon  seated  at  a  rtcherchi  repast,  where  each  one  found  his  appetite  *  upheld  with 
kindliest  change.*  The  host  ate  and  asked  no  questions,  until  after  the  departure 
of  the  travellers,  when,  to  his  amazement,  he  discovered  that  the  pleasant  variety 
of  dishes  which  had  graced  his  table,  had  all  been  made  with  consummate  skill 
from  the  left  ears  of  the  young  cattle  which  had  been  cut  off  to  mark  them,  and 
carelessly  thrown  upon  the  ground. 

*  The  proverb  tells  us  that  a  man  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  but 
it  seems  that  a  cordon  Ueu  can  make  a  great  many  things  out  of  a  calTs  ear,  and 
my  curiosity  was  quite  agog  to  know  how  it  would  be  served  up  on  the  present 
occasion.  Fancy  flits  &8ter  than  flesh,  and,  while  my  wits  were  gathering  this  wool, 
merely  sufficient  material  time  had  passed  to  allow  an  attentive  waiter  to  take  his 
place  before  me  with  a  half-bow,  his  short  white  apron  before  him,  and  a  snowy 
napkin  lying  in  chaste  repose  upon  his  bent  left  arm. 

*  *  Oreille  de  veau,  8.  V.  P.' 

* '  Bien,  Monsieur.    Pas  autre  choee  ? ' 

'  *  Non,  mercL' 

'And  so  he  vanished,  leaving  me  to  the  enjoyment  of  *  La  Ptesse,^  from  which  I 
amused  myself  by  picking  some  of  the  crumbs  of  Political  Economy  which  EiaiiB 
QiBABDiN  at  that  time  flung  to  the  public  with  a  fi*ee  hand  in  those  curt,  crisp  sen- 
tences of  his,  that  were  at  once  so  satisfying  and  so  appetising. 

*  Meantime,  with  a  pleasant  subdued  clatter,  the  snow-white  plate,  holding  the 
red-bordered  napkin,  still  slightiy  damp,  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  beside  it  the 
broad-pronged  fork  that  made  me  feel  like  Batabd,  sana  peuTj  because  its  purity 
was  sans  reproM;  the  knife  with  its  shining,  spotiess  blade ;  the  bright  spoon, 
with  its  concave  mirror ;  all  '  in  due  order  ranged,'  and  then,  *  expectant  silence 
stood  attent'  He  comes  1  He  bears  it  in  his  hands.  He  places  it  before  me  with 
great  caieAilness  upon  the  table,  and  departs,  leaving  me  alone  with  this  strange 
sight  before  my  eyes.  I  have  never  seen  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  but  have  a  tolerable 
idea  of  it  from  descriptions  and  engravings.  I  like  to  think  of  it  occasionally,  rising 
80  boldly  up  from  ocean,  and  towering  there  twelve  thousand  feet  in  air ;  and  here 
before  me  on  the  table  was  its  counterpart  in  miniature — an  ear,  apparentiy  of 
well-rusted  cast-iron,  rismg  with  equal  boldness  and  abruptness  fix>m  a  brown  sea 
of  sauca  The  rounded  point  at  the  top,  and  every  wrinkle  at  the  base  were  so 
naturally  rendered,  that  it  was,  in  truth,  a  work  of  art 

'But  what,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  was  I  to  do  with  it?  If  I  should 
attempt  to  carve  it  where  it  was,  I  should  infallibly  splash  the  abundant  brown 
sauce  over  every  thing,  and  even  if  I  should  lift  it  out  dripping  upon  my  plate,  I 
must  prepare  myself  for  a  'tussle '  with  the  gristle.  Either  way,  to  use  a  diplo- 
matic phrase,  'the  situation  was  embarrassing.'  I  looked  about  me.  The  sun  was 
shining  calmly  in  at  the  windows ;  the  little  groups  at  the  other  tables  were  con- 
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Tersing  as  calmly  and  pleasantly  as  before ;  and  the  quiet  waiters  moyedto-and- 
fro  as  if  '  nothing  on  earth  was  the  matter.' 

'  Again  I  &ced  my  enemy.  There  he  stood,  the  same  impertorfoable,  rusty  cast- 
iron  ear.    'Well,'  said  I,  throwing  myself  back  upon  the  &talism  of  the  Turk, 

*  Allah  ackbar,  what  is  to  be  will  be.'  En  awirU,^  I  would  make  one  attempt  at 
it  in  the  dish ;  then  another  on  my  plate,  and  then,  justified  by  my  fiulures,  I  should 
send  away  the  confounded  thing,  and  order  something  else.  My  first  agreeable 
surprise  was  at  the  ease  with  which  the  prongs  of  my  fork  penetrated  the  rusty 
cast-iron ;  but  when  my  knife,  which  did  not  seem  sharper  than  the  average  of 
table-knives,  divided  with  ease  the  entire  ear  fix)m  pert  summit  to  saucy  base,  I 
must  confess  I  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  and  sat  gazing  at  H  as  it  stood 
there  in  duteous  duality  obedient  to  my  wishes. 

*  Had  the  Peak  of  Tenerifi(B  itself  been  sliced  in  two  before  me,  I  hardly  tiiink  I 
should  have  been  more  surprised.  With  knife  and  fork  I  laid  each  half)  then, 
gently  down  to  rest  in  its  soft  bed  of  sauce,  and  a  more  exquisite  dish  I  never 
tasted. 

'  How  can  I  describe  the  pleasant  crispness  of  the  ear  itself ;  the  Judicious  com- 
bination of  herbs  and  bread  that  filled  up  the  hollow  of  the  ear  and  made  it  solid. 
The  sauce,  too,  that  inexplicable  brown  sauce.  Ko  mere  collection  of  hot  spices, 
nor  yet  a  vapid  mixture  of  inharmonious  ingredients.  Ko  I  That  sauce  was  Uie 
result  of  study,  the  calm  consequence  of  research.  Great  Nature  as  she  sat  brood- 
ing on  her  ample  throne,  had  been  closely  questioned,  and  had  yielded  her  oracular 
response;  and  there  I  sat,  one  of  her  gratefVil  sons,  enjoying  the  results.  But  lan- 
guage fiyls  me.  I  forbear,  and  can  only  exdaim :  '  Vive  la  Cuisine  Fran^yse  1 
Vive  rOreille  de  Veau  I '  t,  yu  u: 

And  *  Vive  la  BagateUe  !  —  toujours  /  -  -  -  Wb  have  not  forgotten  our 
threat  somewhat  to  enlarge  upon  our  recent  fishing  excursion  among  the 
clear  waters  of  Delaware  and  Broome.  Our  selfishness  is  gone ;  for  it  is  too 
late  n(nB  to  follow  in  our  footsteps;  and  next  year,  reader,  {Deo  volenUj)  we 
will  be  there  b^ore  you,  with  otur  trusty  and  well-beloyed  trout-companion. 
Beside,  who  could  prate,  amid  the  scorching  fervors  of  the  *  heated  term'  in 
mid- July,  of  the  cool  breezes  and  sparkling  waters,  and  shadowy  shores  of 
lovely  lakes,  &r  off  amid  the  forest?  But  to  proceed:  we  started  off  fix>m 
Hancock,  on  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  in  the  early  morning  gloam- 
ing, for  *  Lizard  Lake,'  over  a  road,  and  with  a  vehicle,  which  would  have 
bun4>ed  the  dyspepsia  out  of  the  veriest  sufferer  in  that  kind  to  be  found 

*  in  Christendie.'  When  we  reached  it,  embosomed  in  its  green  basin  in 
the  forest,  a  brisk  western  breeze  was  crisping  its  blue  waters — a  litUe  too 
brisk,  our  firiend  bought,  to  augur  good  luck.  Howbeit,  we  took  boat 
and  rovred  up  to  the  west  end  of  the  little  lake,  in  whose  shallow  out-post 
pools  lay  the  litUe  minnows  which  were  to  constitute  our  bait  These  ob- 
tained — and  not  without  difficulty,  for  the  pestiferous  pigs  ran  rooting  about 
among  them,  *  troubling  the  wat^' — we  put  ofi^  ran  down  the  lake  a  little 
way,  '  out  kellock,'  and  eke  our  lines,  and  awaited  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
Small  promise  I  We  tried  to  make  excuses  for  Luck:  *The  day  was  too 
breezy ; '  it  *  was  too  near  noon ; '  we  *did  n't  get  our  minnows  soon  enough, 
(confound  those  pigs  I ')  and  other  the  like  palliatives  of  unsuccess.  '  Let  us 
try  another  spot'    *  Good  so :  but  first,  let  us  take  a  couple  of  those  corned 
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beef  biscoit-sandwicliesanda  temperate  pull  atthe*Centary  '-brand  eanirdLt-WAy 
tempered  by  this  dear  water,  with  some  ice  from  under  the  stem-seat  there.* 
'  Good  again  I '  While  engaged  in  doing  this,  our  companion  mentioned  the 
boy  who,  when  himself  was  a  *  country-school-master/  (and  a  kind,  good  one 
he  was,  we  will  be  sworn,)  asked  him  one  day :  *  Master !  please-Sir-may- 
g'wout,  git  s'mice-t'put-in-trowzes,  t'keep-my-noze-from-bleedin'  ? '  Made  a 
memorandum  of  this  remedy  for  a  common  inyoluntary  depletion,  and  again 
addressed  ourselyes  to  our  pleasant  task.  Anchored  in  the  shadow  of  a  lit- 
tle coye,  on  liie  north  side  of  the  lake.  All  is  silence,  saye  liie  'breathing 
wind,'  as  we  watch  the  lizards  shore-ward,  through  the  shallow  water. 
The  silence  is  ratlier  illustrated  than  broken  by  the  almost  noiseless  pulling 
up  of  a  '/air-sized,'  fiury-speckled  trout  Thenceforth,  for  an  hour,  only 
two  more.  "  Discouraging  I  Let  us  land,  and  eat  our  dinner.  Oarsman,  hand 
oyer  that  coyered  pail,  please,  and  the  ice,  and  run  us  ashore  by  that  big 
tree.'  We  were  there  in  a  twinkling.  The  tree  was  a  noble  pine,  that  had 
been  seamed,  and  splintered,  and  shiyered,  and  sliyered,  and  shattered,  and 
'  all  cut  up '  by  Liohtnino,  not  ten  days  before :  but  it  refiised  to  yield,  eyen 
to  tiiat  awful  *  jayelin  of  the  Almiohtt.'  It  was  still  green  to  the  top,  and 
stood  up  as  erect  and  brayely  as  eyer,  to  '  fight  its  battles  with  the  stonn.' 
Dinner  concluded,  'once  more  upon  the  waters : '  small  hope,  and  less  luck: 
*  liCt  us  go  home.'  '  Wait  a  littU  longer,'  suggested  the  yery '  Rsx '  of  trout- 
men  :  '  the  sun  is  slowly  lowering :  there  is  barely  a  possibility  that  we 
niay  yet  get  a  few.'  What  good  adyice  was  thatt  Nova^  indeed,  did  we  know 
the  Kino's  wisdom.  With  a  pound  trout  on  our  line,  we  remarked  to  him, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  the  two  Thames  watermen  in  Punch  :  '  Bill,  I 
do  n't  know  as  I  eyer  hruyuPd  a  man  that  know'd  as  much  as  what  you  know  1 ' 
More  luck,  of  liie  '  biggest  kind,'  and  continuous :  but  as  it  was  getting  late, 
when  the  '  King'  had  taken  from  his  lipt^n-line  a  trout  spotted  with  gold  and 
crimson,  weighing  hy  the  scales,  three^ridra-half  pounds  and  three  ounces,  so 
it  was  that  we  '  up  kellock,'  and  addressed  ourselyes  to  depart.  What  a 
trout-supper  was  that  which  we  hungry  fishermen  ate  that  night  at  tlie 

American  House  in  Hancock  I  The  next  day But  enough  for  the 

present  We  haye  n't  done  yet,  though.  -  -  -  Messrs.  Ticknob  and  Fields, 
the  popular  publishers  of  Boston,  who  haye  established  so  high  a  reputation 
for  the  excellence  of  their  selections,  and  the  external  beauty  of  their  publica- 
tions, haye  just  issued,  in  a  single  compact  and  yery  handsome  yolume,  ^The 
Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  Foet-Laureate  of  England,^ 
in  fiye  hundred  and  eighty  pages.  We  haye  here  all  that  Tennyson  has  eyer 
written,  which  he  deemed  worthy  of  preseiration.  A  letter  to  his  American 
publishers  expresses  his  gratitude  to  them  for  affording  him  an  opportunity 
of  reining  his  share  of  profit  in  the  sales  of  the  work.  A  fine  portrait  of 
mtda  true  '  poet  of  feeling '  fronts  the  title-page  of  the  book.  We  copy  fit>m 
'  Maud  '  a  poem  which  was  sent  to  ihe  Kniorbrbogkeb  for  publication  many 
years  ago.  It  has  been  reyised  'with  all  a  loying  poet's  care '  since  then, 
and  beside  will  haye  a  wide  circle  of  readers  in  eyery  State  of  our  Union, 
who  were  '  not  on  our  books'  when  it  first  appeared  in  these  pages.  The 
music,  the  perfection  of  rhythm,  the  tender  reminiscence,  and  t^e  exquisite 
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pathos  of  this  beautifUl  poem,  have  haunted  us  eyer  since  we  first  read  it 
There  is  not  a  line  in  it  that  we  have  not  repeated  a  thousand  times : 


'  Oh  I  that  H  were  possible 
After  loDff  grief  aod  pain 
To  find  the  arms  of  my  tme  lore 
Roand  me  once  again ! 

*  When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 
In  the  silent  woody  places 
Of  the  land  that  fare  me  birth, 
We  stood  tntnced  in  long  embraces 
Mizt  with  kisses  sweeter,  sweeter 
Than  anj  thing  on  earth. 

*  A  shadow  flits  before  me, 
Not  thou,  bat  like  to  thee ; 
Ah  I  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 
For  one  short  hoar  to  see 
The  souls  we  lored.  that  thej  might  tell  us 
What  and  where  thej  be  I 

'  It  leads  me  forth  at  erening, 
It  lightly  winds  and  steals 
In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me, 
When  all  mj  spirit  reels 
At  the  shoats,  the  leagues  of  lights, 
And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 

'  Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs, 
Half  in  dr^ms  I  sorrow  aft^ 
The  delight  of  early  skies; 
In  a  wakeful  dose  I  sorrow 
For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes. 
For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow. 
The  delight  of  nappy  laughter. 
The  delight  of  low  replies. 

*  'T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  a  dewy  splendor  falls 
On  the  little  flower  that  clings 
To  the  turrets  and  the  walls; 
'T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  the  light  and  shadow  fleet ; 
She  is  walkioip  in  the  meadow, 
And  the  woocUand  echo  rings  ; 
In  a  moment  we  shall  meet ; 
She  is  singinff  in  the  meadow. 
And  the  nniJet  at  her  feet 
Ripples  on  in  light  and  shadow 
To  the  ballad  tlwt  she  sings. 

'  Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old, 
My  bird  with  the  shining  head, 
My  own  dove  with  the  tender  eye  f 
But  there  rings  on  a  sudden  a  passionate ' 

cry.  I 

There  is  some  one  dying  or  dead !  I 


And  a  sullen  thunder  is  rolled; 
For  a  tumult  shakes  the  ciij. 
And  I  wake — my  dream  is  fled ; 
In  the  shudderinflf  dawn,  behold. 
Without  knowledge,  without  pity. 
By  the  curtains  of  my  bed 
That  abiding  phantom  cold. 

*  Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  again. 
Mix  not  memory  with  doubt ; 
Pass,  thou  death-like  type  of  pain. 
Pass  and  cease  to  more  about! 

T  is  the  blot  upon  the  brain 
That  will  show  itself  without 

*  Then  I  rise :  the  eare-drops  fall. 
And  the  yellow  yapors  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  wide : 
The  day  comes,  a  dull  red  ball 
Wrapt  m  drifts  of  lurid  smoke, 
On  the  misty  rirer-tide. 

'  Through  the  hubbub  of  the  market 
I  steal,  a  wasted  frame ; 
It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there. 
Through  all  that  crowd  confused  and  loud 
The  shadow  still  the  same ; 
And  on  my  heary  eyelids 
My  anguisn  hangs  like  shame. 

*  Alas !  for  her  that  met  me  I 
That  heard  me  softly  call. 

Came  glimmering  tnrough  the  laurels 

At  the  quiet  eyen-&U, 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  old  manorial  halL 

*  Would  the  happy  spirit  descend. 
From  the  realms  of  light  and  song. 
In  the  chamber  or  the  street, 

As  she  looks  among  the  blest. 
Should  I  fear  to  greet  my  friend 
Or  to  say,  *  Forgire  the  wrong,' 
Or  to  ask  her,  <  Take  me,  sweet. 
To  the  regions  of  thy  rest  ? ' 

*  But  the  broad  light  glares  and  beats 
And  the  shadow  flits  and  fleets 
And  will  not  let  me  be ; 

And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets. 
And  the  faces  that  one  meets. 
Hearts  with  no  loye  for  me ; 
Always  I  lonar  to  creep 
Into  some  stul  cavern  deep. 
There  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 
My  whole  soul  out  to  thee  I ' 


Read  the  foregoing  carefully  over  again,  and  say  whether  we  hare  said  one 
word  too  much  in  its  praise.  -  -  -  Herb  are  *  Some  Things  that  hof^e 
Happened  and  been  Laughed  at,  in  the  Life  of  a  Sehool-maeter,^  We  will 
assist  the  writer  to  a  kindred  *  batch '  one  of  these  days,  which  we  heard 
when  a  school-boy  —  *  dark,  and  bright,  and  happy  days  I  *  —  at  which  we 
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have  'laughed  furtiyely,'  as  Mr.  Fbndcorb  Coopbb  says,  a  thousand  times, 
and  not  one  of  which  has  ever  heen  heard  of  since.  Children — sdiool- 
children,  especially — are  odd  and  curious  little  creatures :  and  we  must  re- 
cord our  experience  of  them,  *  when  time  and  place  shall  serre ' : 

'  Thb  subscriber^  though  he,  like  Macs  Slopbb,  '  neyer  was  what  I  call  smart,'  has  for 
'  a  spell,  a  spell-and-a-hal^  or  two  spells,'  been  engaged  in  directing  yerdant  intellectual 
JuTenilitj  how  to  vegetate ;  and  as  he  has  propelled,  and  been  propelled,  along  the 
stream  of  Time,  has  jotted  down  unconnected  sketches  of  his  auto-pedagogueical  sufTer- 
iDgs,  tribulations,  and  jubilees,  and  from  these  omnunn  gatherOf  begs  leave  to  submit  the 
following,  to  all  of  which  he  is  willing  to  be  '  sworn  and  subscribed,'  as  being  yerilj  a 
yeritable  yerity. 

*  Upon  one  occasion,  in  the  geography  class,  Wxlub  S yeiy  innocently  remarked, 

that  the  public  buildings  of  Augusta  '  are  the  penitentiary  tLadfmoHc  asylum.' 

'  Good,  noble,  stupid  little  Hankbs  B ,  into  whose  German  cranium  it  seems  sheer 

impossibility  to  force  a  due  sense  of  the  meaning  of  English  words,  once  read  from 
'Thanatopns:* 

*  Thoit  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slaye  at  night, 
Scrouged  to  his  dungeon.* 

'  HAifins,  at  another  time,  when  asked  the  character  and  complexion  of  the  people  of 
the  Temperate  Zone,  replied :  '  They  are  of  a  white  character  and  complexion.' 

'  GsoBGB  G ,  good-natured,  blundering  Gsobdu,  whom  eyery  body  loyes  in  spite  of 

his  eccentricities,  is  in  the  habit  of  talking  rather  impetuously,  but  not  quite  so  fast  as 
be  can  think.  A  spelling-match  being  in  contemplation,  he  came  rushing  into  the 
room  at  recess,  exclaiming :  *  Mr ,  is  the  s-s-smellin'-patch  goin'  to  be  to-morrow  } ' 

'  JimciB  B is  a  beautiful  sample  of  the  glorious  results  of  the  memoriter  recitation 

system.  It  is  'a  maryel  most  maryellous,' how  he  manages  to  retain  so  many  of  the 
words  with  so  few  of  the  ideas.  Reciting  a  passage  from  Mitchbll's  Geography,  run- 
ning thus :  '  The  people  of  this  State  are  actiyely  engaged  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads ; '  he  gaye  ^em  a  bellicose  character  worthy  of  Erie,  by  saying  that  they  were 
actually  engaged  in  the  desiruction  of  railroads.' 

'  On  another  occasion  he  recited  a  principle  in  Rat's  Arithmetic,  namely :  '  Where  a 
quantity  has  no  natural  unit,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  upon  an  artificial  one,'  thus :  '  Where 
^e  is  no  unit  necessaryf  U  is  naiural  towavran  arUfidal  one* 

*  Honest  little  Jomnrr  B ,  who  neyer  told  a  wilful  lie  in  his  life,  nor  yet  a  disguised 

lie,  under  the  cloak  of  a  half-expressed  truth— dear  little  embodiment  of  honesty  and 
fun,  getting  head-first  into  all  the  'scrapes,'  and  haying  the  worst  account  on  the 
register,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  his  candor.  Poor  Johnnt  I  The  other  day  in  the 
reading-class,  he  rendered  Wbbstb&'s  paragraph,  beginning :  '  When  I  shall  be  found 
here  in  my  place  in  the  Senate  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer  at  public  merit,'  etc.,  after  the 
fashion  here  upended  *  When  I  shall  be  found  in  my  place  here  in  the  Senate  or  else- 
where, to  sneeze  at  public  meetin',  etc. 

*HoRACB  MAim  L ,  who,  despite  his  pranomenf  is  as  lazy  an  imp  of  indolence 

as  eyer  tried  the  patience  of  any  educational  Job,  yras  asked,  *  What  are  the  classes  of 
the  productions  of  nature  ? '  requiring,  of  course,  the  answer :  '  Animal,  yegetable,  and 
mineral.'  With  a  yawning  air  of  don't-care-ar<x)ntinental-dime-a-tiye-ness  worthy  of 
DiOQBXBS,  our  hero  drawled  out :  '  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.' 

'  ToMXT  H ,  in  parsing  the  sentence,  '  The  cow  giyes  milk,'  said :  '  Cow  is  a  noun 

'cause  it 's  a  name ;  proper,  'cause  it  giyes  milk.' 

'  Thinking  your  patience  bored  sufficiently,  I  beg  leaye  to  subscribe  myself 
'  Oosf  Cottagcj  Clinton  Avenue^  Avondalt,  {OMOf)  July,  1850.  Mxstbb  JouAinr.' 

*  They  are  wise,*  writes  a  correspondent  from  a  flourishing  town  on  the 
Northern  horder  of  the  Southern  States^  'who  write  their  own  epitaphs :  and 
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th«i  there  can  be  no  fiunilj-jars  on  that  score  —  at  \etii^  potUdlnU  Do  you 
know  any  body  who  has  taken  this  proper  preoautiont  /do ;  and  as  he  has 
erected  his  own  monoment  (of  cast-iron,  more  than  twelve  feet  high)  and  in- 
scribed thereon  his  view  of  his  mundane  merits,  and  placed  it  in  sndi  a  con- 

^icuoos  position  in Cemetery  that '  he  that  runneth  may  read,'  I  do 

no  yiolenoe  to  the  sanctity  of  the  dead,  nor  to  the  shrinking  modesty  of  the 
liying,  if  I  give  you  a  transcript  of  the  ^iti^h.    Here  it  is : 

'In  Mbxort  of 
W- 


anatireofKyo, 

England, 

for  the  last  —  yean, 

a  resident  and  Steam, 

Engineer,   of    B 


departed  this  life, 

•  —  yean, 


but 
What  need  the  pen  reheane, 

A  life  well  spent 
A  man's  good  deeds  are 
His  best  monument 
also 
his  wife 
Like  a  bud  nip't  off  the  tree 
So  Dbath  has  parted  yon  and  me.' 

'  By  the  side  of  the  aboye  stands  a  slab  marking  the  resting^laoe  of  one  of 
the  *  good  deeds/    It  bears  &e  following : 

<  To  the  memory  of 

our  dear  little  foundling, 

V W- 


Died  Aug.  1,  1858, 
aged  7  months. 

*  It  was  upon  the  second  month 

Of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three 
This^earest  little  stranger 
Was  left  alone  with  me. 

*  We  were  all  sitting  happy 
By  the  cheerfhl  fire  bright 

When  all  at  once  the  door-bell  rang, 
At  8  o'clock  at  night 

'  We  took  him  in  and  clothed  him  well 
And  watched  him  day  and  nigbt. 
Until  our  blessed  Lord  thought  fit 
To  take  him  ttom.  our  sight 

'  By  his  little  tender  age  anxiety  and  care 
And  finding  him  upon  our  door  step, 
Kade  him  to  us  so  desr. 

*  He  ffrew  to  us  most  beautiful 
But  lie  was  only  giyen. 

As  a  &ir  bud  to  earth. 
But  to  blossom  in  hearen.* 

Want  some  more  of  it  ? '  -  -  -  The  next  day,  as  we  b^an  to  say,  after 
our  late  luck  at '  Lizard  Lake,'  we  started  forth  for  a  *  northern  tour '  to  a 
certain  *  Pohd,'  which  shall  be  nameless,  because  it  is  private  property, 
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and  the  proprietor  gives  no  permission  to  fish  therein,  save  to  personal 
Mends  or  acquaintaiices.  The  road  was  excellent,  our  team  a  spanking 
good  one,  and  the  morning  cool  and  pure.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  with  all  our 
traps  and  ^provants,'  we  coolly  anchored  our  wagon,  put  our  *  grub*- pail 
under  it,  our  horses  at  feed  in  the  shade,  and  then  proceeded  to  construct  a 
raft,  from  a  saw-mill  near  by.  This  was  soon  accomplished,  with  the  requi- 
site layers  of  scantling,  boards,  cross-sleepers,  etc.,  until  the  whole  struc- 
ture was  made  ^tiUib  and  good.'  Then  'launched  we  upon  the  deep'  of  the 
mill-pond.  In  various  parts  of  its  expansive  surface  we  *  essayed  the  wily 
fisher's  art,'  but  all  to  no  purpose.  An  hour  or  two  had  passed,  but  as  yet 
*  not  a  bite.'  Possessing  ourselves  in  much  patience,  we  thought  of  the 
colloquy  with  a  devoted  troutman  in  England :  '  Gk)t  any  thing  yet,  my 
friend  ? '  ^Got  any  thing ! '  —  of  coutm  not :  I  only  came  here  last  Wednes- 
day ! '  Well,  while  so  sitting,  and  so  wandering  in  desultory  thought,  there 
came  down  through  the  mountain-gorge  in  which  the  pond  was  situated,  a 
sudden  and  stiff  breeze,  which,  at  least  to  *01d  Knick,'  seemed  at  once  to 
separate  the  forward  part  of  our  firail  ark.  The  water  where  we  were  was 
some  thirty  feet  deep :  it  was  water  all  aroimd  us,  *•  and  nothing  else,'  save 
a  stump,  some  four  feet  above  the  surfiice  of  the  pond.  This,  in  despera- 
tion, clasped  *  Old  Knick.'  The  'fioat,'  meanwhile,  seemed  separating  from 
beneath  our  feet;  and  looking  back,  we  saw  the  *Kino'  as  we  thought  vain- 
ly endeavoring  to  force  the  raft  toward  us,  against  the  increasing  wind. 
We  cried  out :  *For  God's  sake  I  force  the  raft  up !  I  can't  hold  on  a  min- 
ute longer ! '  The  answer  to  this  was :  *  Let  go !  —  let  go,  and  fall  back  I ' 
This  seemed  even  more  perilous  than  to  remain.  And  now  it  was  that  we 
lost  our  presence  of  mind.  'Fear  came  upon  us,  and  trembling,  that  caused 
all  our  bones  to  shake : '  the  '  terrors  of  Death  gat  hold  upon  us.'  It  was  a 
moment  of  awfrd  suspense :  (suspended  to  a  stump,  in  a  big  saw-mill  pond, 
the  wind  blowing  like  sixty,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  figure :)  we 
thought,  in  that  brief  space,  of  what  we  had  done,  and  how  much  we  had 
left  undone,  in  the  life  that  was  now  about  to  dose :  of  the  loved  ones  fiu* 
away,  who  were  little  thinking  of  our  present  peril :  we  thought  of  the  Life 
to  Gome :  when  we  felt  a  strong  hand  grasp  us,  and  the  next  moment  were 
lying  on  tiie  'broad  of  our  back'  upon  the  *' spreading  deck '  of  our  slab-raft. 
We  had  sank  in  deep  waters,  and  the  floods  had  gone  over  us.  We  paddled 
ashore;  and  while  our  friend  fruitlessly  essayed  his  line  in  other  'spots'  of 
the  pond,  we  mounted  a  pile  of  firesh-sawed  boards  on  the  southern  side  of 
a  building  near  by,  and  while  we  were  slowly  drying  in  the  sun,  had  a  most 
oharming  confitbulation  with  two  pretty  children  —  a  little  girl  of  eight, 
and  a  little  boy  of  six  years :  the  first  with  sparkling,  intelligent  eyes,  thin, 
expressive  lips,  and  as  '  smart  as  a  steel-trap ;'  the  second,  with  a  mouth 
like  a  rose-bud ;  little  short  pearly  teeth,  like  a  row  of  kernels  on  a  small  ear 
of  white  sweet-corn ;  and  'as  bright  as  a  button.'  These  '  little  people '  have 
not  even  yet  forgotten  us,  if  the  express-man  did  his  duty,  and  delivered  to 
them,  two  days  after,  *  Old  Kotck's  remembrancer.  And  that  he  did  do  it, 
'we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  -  -  -  We  are  firequently  asked  by  cor- 
respondents in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  in  these  sharp  political  times : 
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*  Who  is  your  man  for  Prbsidknt  ?  Show  your  hand ! '  We  will :  althou^ 
ours  is  not,  nor  has  it  erer  been,  a  political,  sectarian  or  sectional  Magazine  in 
the  slightest  degree  or  particular  for  twenty>three  years.  But  now  we  toUl 
speak.    We*  go  for' 

J.  C.  9mt%.  JHOIatb  /OlaMtit 

Any  man  — '  not  that  man,  but  another  man,*  or  anjf  man  — who  will 
give  us  the  litUe  office  we  seek,  shall  have  our  suffrages,  prorided  he  is 

*  sound '  on  the  '  Principles  of  Ninety-eight*  JAtt  should  be  made  a  *  test- 
question  *  with  all  the  candidates.  -  -  -  Thb  annoimoement  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Gboboe  Redpielo,  of  New- York,  which  reaches  us  in  the  public  jour- 
nals, startles  us  all  at  *  Cedar-Cottage,'  reposing  in  the  silence  and  quietude 
of  the  country.  He  loved  children.  Also  —  which  always  follows — for,  as 
Btbon  says,  *  The  heart  must  leap  kindly  back  to  kindness* — childr^  loTed 
him.  Mr.  Redfikld  was  fond  of  humor,  and  many  was  the  *  good  thing  *  he 
sent  to  us  for  insertion  in  the  Knickerbocker,  which  he  *  came  across  *  in  his 
desultory  reading.  He  was  an  admirer  of  fine  pictures,  and  an  admirable 
and  discriminating  connoisseur  of  the  same.  His  own  collection  was  rare 
and  well-chosen ;  his  books  of  the  best  editions  and  bincUng ;  and  his  articles 
of  vert4  showed  their  possessor  to  be  a  man  of  delicate  and  refined  taste. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  finmk,  generous  man,  who  despised  all  meanness ;  and 
he  loved  his  friends.  We  saw  but  little  of  him  in  later  months,  after  we 
quitted  residing  uninterruptedly  in  town :  but  the  last  time  we  met  him,  he 
gave  us  a  characteristically-cordial  invitation  to  visit  him  at  Brooklyn,  and 
begged  our  acceptance  of  a  small  but  beautiful  landscape,  which  we  had  ad- 
mired at  his  apartments  in  town.  Mr.  REDnsLD  was  still  a  young  man ;  but 
many  years  ago  he  lost  a  yoimg  and  lovely  wife — the  lady  alluded  to  in  the 
following  passage  from  our  little  volume,  '  Ehich-Ehachs  from  an  Editor's 
TdMe^  which  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  quoting  here,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  thousands  who  are  our  readers  funr,  but  who  were  not  so  iKsn : 

*The  following  most  touching  fragment  of  a  Xe/fer  fm/m  a  Dying  Wife  to  her 
Busband  was  found  by  him,  some  months  alter  her  death,  between  the  leaves  of  a 
religiouB  volume,  which  she  was  very  fond  of  perusing.  The  letter,  which  was 
literally  dim  with  tear-marks,  was  written  long  before  the  husband  was  aware  that 
Che  grasp  of  a  fatal  disease  had  fiststened  upon  the  lovely  form  of  his  wife,  who  died 
at  the  early  age  of  nineteen: 

* '  Whik  this  shall  reach  your  eye,  dear  Gioaaa,  some  day  when  yon  are  taming  over 
the  relics  of  the  past,  I  shftU  have  passed  away  for  ever,  and  the  cold  white  stone  mil 
be  keeping  its  lonely  watch  over  the  lips  yon  have  so  often  pressed,  and  the  sod  will  be 
growing  green  that  shall  hide  for  ever  from  your  sight  the  dust  of  one  who  has  so  often 
nestled  close  to  your  warm  heart  For  many  long  and  sleepless  nights,  when  all  be- 
side my  thoughts  was  at  rest,  I  have  wrestled  with  the  consciousness  of  approaching 
death,  until  at  last  it  has  forced  itself  upon  my  mind ;  and  although  to  you  and  to  others 
it  might  now  seem  but  the  nervous  imaginings  of  a  girl,  yet>  dear  Geobob,  U  it  to! 
Many  weary  hours  have  I  passed  in  the  endearor  to  reconcile  myself  to  learing  you, 
whom  I  lore  so  well,  and  this  bright  world  of  sunshine  and  beauty ;  and  hard  indeed  it 
is  to  struggle  on  silently  and  alone  with  the  ture  conviction  that  1  am  about  to  leave  all 
for  ever,  and  go  down  alone  into  the  dark  valley  I  *But  I  know  in  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved,' and  leaning  upon  His  arm  '  I  fear  no  eril.'    Do  not  blame  me  for  keeping  even 
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aU  this  from  yoa.  How  ooald  I  subject  you^  of  all  others,  to  such  sorrow  as  I  feel  at 
partiog,  when  time  will  so  soon  make  it  apparent  to  jon  ?  I  ooold  hare  wished  to  live, 
if  only  to  be  at  jonr  side  when  your  time  shall  come,  and  pillowing  your  head  npon  my 
breast,  wipe  the  death-damps  from  your  brow,  and  usher  your  departing  spirit  into  its 
Hakbb'b  presence,  embalmed  in  woman's  holiest  prayer.  But  it  is  not  so  to  be  —  and 
I  submit  Yours  is  the  prifilege  of  watching,  through  long  and  dreary  nights,  for  the 
spirit's  final  flight,  and  of  transferring  my  sinking  head  from  your  breast  to  my 
Saviour's  bosom  I  And  you  shall  share  my  last  thought ;  the  last  faint  pressure  of  the 
hand«  and  the  last  feeble  kiss  shall  be  yours;  and  even  when  flesh  and  heart  shall  have 
fkiled  me,  my  eye  shall  rest  on  yours  until  glazed  by  death ;  and  our  spirit  shall  hold 
one  last  fond  communion,  until  gently  fading  from  my  view — the  last  of  earth — you 
shall  mingle  with  the  first  bright  glimpses  of  the  unfading  glories  of  that  better  world, 
where  partings  are  unknown.  Well  do  I  know  the  spot,  dear  Gboaoi,  where  you  will 
lay  me :  often  hare  we  stood  by  the  place,  and  as  we  watched  the  mellow  sun-set  as  it 
glanced  in  quiTering  flashes  through  the  leaves,  and  burnished  the  grassy  moundu 
around  us  with  stripes  of  burnished  gold,  tctch  perhaps  has  thought  that  some  day  one 
of  us  would  come  dUme,  and  whichever  it  might  be,  yovr  name  would  be  on  the  stone. 
But  we  loved  the  spot ;  and  I  know  you  '11  love  it  none  the  less  when  you  see  the  same 
quiet  sun-light  linger  and  play  among  the  grass  that  grows  over  your  Hart's  grave.  I 
know  yon  '11  go  often  alone  there,  when  I  am  laid  there,  and  my  spirit  will  be  with  you 
then,  and  whisper  among  the  waving  branches,  '  lam  not  lost,  hut  gone  b^oref  * ' 

*  They  loyed  in  life,  and  now  in  death  they  are  not  diyided.'  They  sleep 
together  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  near  Troy,  where  we  have  stood  by  her 
graye,  at  sun-set,  with  the  weeping  husband  who  has  now  rejoined  her  *  in 
that  world  where  sorrow  is  neyer  known,  and  friends  are  neyer  parted.* 


We  are  well  pleased,  as  our  readers  eyery  where  we  are  sure  will  be,  to 
find  again  in  our  pages  our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  Carl  Benson  :  and 
especially,  when  he  so  cordially  confirms  the  public  estimate  of  the  gossip- 
ings  of  another  fiiyorite  contributor.  '  Carl,'  since  our  readers  last  heard 
firom  him,  has  heen  enjoying  the  yaried  delights  of  life  in  Paris,  Baden-Ba- 
den, Weisbaden,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  *an'  the  laye*;  and  now,  as  Sir 
loHN  MAUin>EyiLLB  hath  it,  'he  is  comen  home  to  rest*  for  a  time  in  his 
'own,  his  natiye  land,*  to  which  many  firiends  will  make  him  warmly 
welcome : 

*  Dear  Clare  :  It  is  not  often  that  I  write  to  you,  either  in  sorrow  or  in  anger ; 
but  now,  after  a  long  silence,  I  take  pen  in  hand  under  the  influence  of  both  emo- 
tions. It  is  not  often  that  I  am  forced  to  mention  any  of  your  contributors  in 
terms  of  critioism  or  complaint,  bat  now  I  have  a  sore  grievance  against  one  of 
them — I  mean  that  genUeman  who  rejoices  in  the  pseudonym  of  Maoe  Slopeb. 
That  person^s  writings  are  positiyely  dangerous  to  society.  Witness  what  befel 
me  last  week.  I  undertook  to  read  hi  an  omnibus  his  *  Three  Parties  and  a  Literary 
Reception.*  What  was  the  result  ?  Why,  Sir,  in  the  first  place  I  was  seized  with 
sondry  attacks  of  real  Homeric,  inextinguishable  laughter,  whereby  I  narrowly  es- 
caped being  taken  up  for  a  lunatic,  as  most  of  my  fellow-travellers  were  grave  busi- 
ness men,  who  could  n*t  see  any  joke  except  'cornering '  some  poor  devil  on  fhncy 
stock.  Secondly  and  chiefly,  I  was  so  absorbed  and  lost  to  the  external  world  for 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  that  a  most  respectable-looking  young  man  along- 
ode  me  (of  course  he  was  bound  to  be  most  respectable-looking)  made  a  too  suc- 
cessful effort  to '  realize*  my  purse,  containing  no  less  than  $97,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  purse  itselC  which  was  a  gift  fh>m  Mra.  Oarl,  and  her  own  handiwork,  of  course 
bejond  all  value.  Kow,  Sir,  I  ask,  is  a  man  to  be  allowed  to  go  writing  about  in 
that  waj  and  making  people  get  their  pockets  pidked  ?  If  jou  do  n't  suppress  that 
contributor  of  yours,  there  is  no  answering  for  the  consequences.  To  be  sure  that 
is  no  excuse  fi)r  .the  other  party,  the  ingenious  '  operator.'  Ifaj  all  Tbistam 
Shakdt's  curse  light  upon  him,  and  dd  Walter  db  Mapes'  beside^  which  is  the 
more  pithy  and  convenient  of  the  two.    Do  n't  you  recollect  it  f 

'  Bwpior  meipUei  morU  moriatur. 
Mora  tit  twUariM  nee  provid^atur. 
May  the  man  who  stole  my  purse  perish  in  a  twinkling 
By  a  sadden  death,  of  which  he  shall  have  no  inUiing. 

*  Raptor  fMi  pilei  maia  mi>rU  eadat 
IV^mfArU  rabies  et  tahet  ifivadaL 
May  the  man  who  stole  my  parse  die  a  very  bad  death, 
Hydrophobia,  cholera,  every  sort  of  bad  death. 

And  80  on  for  some  ten  stanzas.  Kay,  I  feel  inclined  to  concoct  an  additional 
anathema  of  my  own  on  the  fellow.    As  thus : 

<  Mat  the  man  who  stole  my  parse  meet  with  aU  afflictions, 
Friendship  of  the  Sbwbb  set,  Fsbgravb*s  benediotioDS ; 
Long  harangnes  Ck>nmssional,  full  of  soond  and  passioo, 
Str^ingly  iUustrateain  the  present  fashion. 

'May  his  wife  write  several  books  and  be  counted  clever, 
May  his  sons  be  candidates  (well  abused)  for  ever, 


May  be  in  prison  shut,  fksting,  without  ere  a  can, 
And  have  nothing  there  to  read  save  the  North  A 


American, 

*  May  he  perish  unabsolved  of  all  sins  confessible. 
May  he  have  to  write  a  leader  for  the  Inexpressible ; 
May  he  be  bisected  by  bowie-knives  and  hand-saws, 
And  be  sent  an  emigrant  over-land  to  Kansas. 

'  When  his  earthly  tenement  vields  his  soul  no  shelter 
May  it  animate  the  corpse  of  an  ancient  pelter ; 
Tackled  to  an  omnibus  may,  'neath  whip  and  curb,  he 
Travel  through  eternity  o'er  the  Buss  in  urbe. 

<  May  he  be  devoured  alive  by  the  fiercest  creatures, 
Clmicet  dameHici,  Carribee  mosquitoes ; 
May  the  rail-road  subdivide  into  sausage-meat  him. 
May  adopted  dtixens  with  their  whiskey  eat  him. 

*  Apropos  of  sausage-meat,  (it  is  pleasant  to  change  our  mournful  theme.)  I  lately 
heard  a  matter-of-fect,  elderly  gentleman  laying  down  the  law  on  an  important 
point  connected  therewith.  *  Being  intimately  acquainted,'  said  Mr.  Fogy,  *  with 
an  eminent  sausage-maker  in  the  City  of  Churches,  I  once  took  occasion  to  ask  him 
if  there  was  any  foundation  to  the  popular  belief  that  *  old  dog  Tray  ever  feithiul ; 
sometimes  found  a  premature  grave  in  the  commodities  of  inferior  dealers.  He 
utterly  denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  and  proved  it  to  me  at  length.  '  In  the 
first  place,'  he  said,  *the  price  of  dogs  is  greatly  increased  by  the  new  regulations ' 
secondly,  the  dog  is  a  very  troublesome  and  tedious  animal  to  skin ;  thirdly,  the 
meat  is  white,  and  easOy  detected ;  fourthly '  At  this  stage  of  the  demonstra- 
tion two  or  three  of  the  company  simultaneously  expressed  their  conviction  that 
the  eminent  sausage- vender's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  somewhat  sua- 
pidous,  and  that  we  might  without  uncharitableness  suppose  that  he  himself  had 
tried  the  experiment  at  any  rate. 
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'Bat^  after  all,  maj  not  the  vulgar  prejodioe  be  ui  emmeoos  one?  Maj  not  a 
aiigfat  Mvpfon  of  dog  in  saofiage  be  rather  a  benefit  to  the  article?  I  remember 
reading  a  pathetic  Gennan  tale,  (perhaps  it  was  in  the  KmoKSRBOOEEB.  I  believe 
every  thing  has  been  in  old  EjncK  some  time  or  otiier,  as  Uiat  predoos  BsAUVALLEr 
says  every  thing  is  in  Broadway ;)  the  heroine^s  two  lovers  agree  to  dedde  their 
pretensions  by  their  skill  in  sausage-making.  Her  'parient,*  the  burgomaster  ot 
the  town,  is  to  be  judge.  The  rival  sausages  are  laid  on  a  table  before  him,  and  be 
cuts  a  slice  fiom  each  alternately.  By-and-by  one  begins  to  disappear  more 
n^dly  than  the  other,  and  finally  vanishes,  leaving  its  competitor  but  half-eateD. 
The  i^Eair  is  dedded;  but  soon  after,  the  heroine's  pet  spaniel  is  among  the  missing. 
She  has  sacrificed  him  to  insure  the  success  of  the  &vored  suitor. 

'  I  knew  a  young  lady  who  received  from  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  a  present  of  a 

small  dog  and  a  pound  of  sausages.    It  was  suggested  that  they  were  specimens  ol 

the  raw  material  and  the  manufiictured  article.    The  animal  certainly  seemed  to 

have  some  sort  of  sympa^y  with  the  edibles ;  fbr  wh^i  we  eat  them,  he  nearly  eat 

some  of  us.    Which  is  all  at  present  fix>m 

Gael  Bkwumi.* 
•  Bedjbrd,  {L,  L,)  Julf  Slif. 

'  Carl's  pen  must  not  be  idle.  -  •  -  Thb  following  is  from  the  San- 
Francisco  ^  AlUi-C(d\f<yrnianK*  It  is  a  most  strange  communicatioii.  It 
strikes  us  that  tiiere  is  great  danger  in  recklessly  publishing  anecdotes  of 
gr^t  men,  not  hiuwn  to  be  entirely  authentic  We  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  memory  of  such  a  man  as  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  should  be  likely 
to  suffer  frx)m  so  apparently  absurd  a  story.  Our  Virginia  correspondents, 
at  all  ev^ts,  can  tell  us  whether  tiiere  is  such  a  work  as  *  Ohittenden's 
Wutem  Virginia  \' 

'  JoHK  Randolph  of  Roakokb.  — In  an  aooonnt  of  the  death  of  Joror  Rahdolph  of 
Roaooke,  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  press  a  year  or  two  since,  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Rahdolph,  during  his  last  moments,  wrote  the  word  '  Rbmobsi  '  on  one  of  his  visit- 
ing-cards, and  continued  to  gaze  upon  it  with  a  melancholy  expression  until  his  eyes 
were  closed  in  death.  This  statement  was  dwelt  npon  with  much  unction,  particularly 
by  the  religions  papers ;  the  evident  effect  produced  by  it  being  the  idea  that  this  great 
man  was  troubled  in  mind,  at  this  solemn  period,  by  the  memory  of  some  unrepented 
and  unatoned-for  crime.  The  following  passage  from '  CHnriNDBN's '  TTetfttfm  Virginia* 
Bay  serre  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject : 

*  *  Thi  day  after  the  fhneral,  a  straoger.  dreesed  In  deep  black,  called  at  the  mansion  and  inquired 
for  Mr.  Bakdolph.  He  was  Ignorant  or  the  melancholy  erent  that  had  oocnrred,  and  was  pro- 
foundly abooked  when  told  of  Bakdolph^  death.  He  Inquired  particalariy  if  Mr.  Bakdolph 
had  not  aaked  fur  him,  stated  that  his  bnslnesa  with  him  had  been  urgent,  and  that  he  had  been 
eapedaily  directed  to  call  upon  the  day  on  which  he  arrived,  and  ezpreased  the  deepest  resret  that 
he  had  come  too  late.  On  goiog  away,  the  stranger  left  bis  card,  on  which  was  engrayed  *  B.  £. 
MoMB,  Culpepper  County,  va.*^  This  man  was  never  seen  again,  and,  though  frequent  inquiries 
wen  subsequently  made  for  him,  they  proved  nnsnooessflil.  It  was  supposM  by  Bubwill  that 
this  must  have  been  the  agent  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Baki>olph  in  his  account  of  the  Cuban  aflUr.' ' 

This  is  not  liie  end  of  this.  -  -  •  Thb  tcHlowmg  is  the  State  of  Crops  at 
Ceda/r-Hill  Cottage^  on  the  Tappain-Zee :  Corn,  'sweet-white,'  soft,  succu- 
lent, and  abundant:  Cucumbers,  an  excess:  Tomatoes:  ah  I  there  we  *  ex- 
pand and  bourgeon  I '  Being  in  great  abundance,  they  *  astonish  all  beholdr. 
ers.*  We  neyer  saw,  and  our  metropolitan  friends,  (country-bom,  and 
'knowing beans,'  tomatoes,  etc.,)  say  they  never  saw,  such  a  sight  Four 
and  six  inches  across  is  a  specimen  fiur  fi*om  being  uncommon.  Peas,  '  Lima,^ 
•String,'  and  *  China'  Beans  haye  been  *pla&nty:'  while  our  *  water,  mush. 
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and  other  millions,*  are  the  enyj  of  *  by-standers,'  looking  admiringlj  oyer 
the  pidcets.  Gabbaois  and  Cavuflowers  (each  had  constant  and  careful 
nursing)  are  better  in  no  man^s  gard«i  in  Rockland  county.  In  fitct,  ours 
is  a  'CUffden  of  Delight*  to  visit  before  the  sun  comes  up  aboye  the  hillfi 
that  border  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great  and  broad  Hudson,  as  we  haye 
done  hundreds  of  times  this  summer.  But  our  ^Country  Farmy  where  our 
chief  landed  'possessions  lie,*  (we  have  an  estate  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  and  an- 
other in  our  eye^  but  thej  do  n*t  count  in  thu  statement,)  is  our  main  reli- 
ance for  our  standard  fiurm-produce.  The  '  Billinos  Estate,*  of  some  three 
hundred  acres,  fotir  miles  back,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  (being  oyer 
an  acre  in  extent,)  is  probably  one  of  the  best  among  the  many  good 
fiurms  in  our  immediate  quarter,  on  this  side  of  liie  Hudson.  Well  wooded 
and  well  watered,  witii  broad  meadows,  rich  fields  of  golden  grain,  and  the 
beautiful  Indian  com,  and  dark-green  potatoes,  it  is  a  pleasure  only  to  look 
upon  it  What  then  must  be  our  emotions,  when — yisiting  the  hospitaUe 
proprietor,  at  his  old-fashioned  but  pleasant  and  spacious  mansion  —  we 
look  upon  an  acre  of  our  com  —  (mr  potatoes — (mrbeanst  All  our  work, 
too,  and  our  fiuthful  lad  Dennis's — and  all  ^wing  thrifty  and  strong,  and 
ripening  for  the  harvest!  Is  there  among  our  firiends  any  one  whose  pota- 
toes are  not  'laid  in*  for  the  winter?  We  have  a  superior  variety  of  that 
tuber,  which  a  liberal  price  can  alone  secure :  but  we  hate  an  article  of 
potato,  of  a  good  quality,  which  we  can  put  to  our  firiends  at  a  rate  which 
will  bring  it  within  tiie  reach  of  the  meanest  capacity.  'Send  in  your 
orders,  gentlemen  —  send  *em  in  t '  -  -  -  A  friend  sends  us  the  following, 
which  we  happen  to  huw  to  be  tme :  and  to  prove  it  to  our  correspondent's 
satis&ction,  we  take  the  liberty  to  ask  him  whether  the  '  Gten.  F *  re- 
ferred to  is  not  our  old  fiiend  and  correspondent,  who  furnished  for  the 
pages  of  this  department  of  the  Knickbbbockeb,  *'A  Night  in  Bed  with  a 
Rattlemake^^  and  an  ^Adventure  on  the  Great  Prairie^  —  two  communica- 
tions which  have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  public  press  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  !    '  A  ducat  to  a  beggarly  denier  *  that  we  are  in  the  right : 

'The  character  of  the  Indian  is  a  peculiar  one.  Although  for  many  years  the 
red  man  of  this  coontiy  has  been  broaght^  more  or  less,  in  doee  proximity  with  the 
whites,  the  former  rarely  assimilate  in  habit  or  taste  with  the  latto*.  They  are 
firm  in  their  purpose,  and  true  in  friendship,  when  you  have  once  secured  their  oon> 
fldence.  They  are  wily,  crafty,  subtle ;  with  a  high  sense  of  dignity,  when  once 
you  have  touched  the  noble  and  generous  impulses  of  their  nature^  and  highly  sen* 
sitive  on  the  question  of  color.  An  amusing  instance  of  the  tenacity  with  whidi 
they  cling  to  this  latter  propensity,  occurred  some  years  since  in  the  Western  part 
of  this  State.  It  is,  no  doubt,  veiy  generally  known  that  the  Tonawanda  Indians 
still  retain  a  portion  of  their  ancient  and  once  extensive  reservation,  now  re- 
duced to  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  acres,  situated  in  the  county  of  Genesee. 
It  is  a  cardinal  principal  with  the  red  man  never  to  forget  a  fiivor,  and  sooner  or 
later  he  seeks  the  occasion  to  repay  it.  Many  of  your  readers,  doubtless,  know, 
either  personally  or  by  reputation,  Gen  P ,  who  has,  for  many  years  past,  occu- 
pied a  somewhat  prominent  position  in  the  administration  of  the  afiiEurs  of  thl^ 
State.    In  years  gone  by,  the  General  was  in  the  habit  of  rendering  this  tribe,  and 
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others  oonsUtatiiig  the  Six  Nations,  many  acts  of  kindneas  and  &Tor,  and  bj  so 
<lomg  was  freqttentlj  broaght  hi  contact  with  the  renowned  chie^.  Red  Jackbt, 
whose  high  oratorical  powers  were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  his  noble,  manly,  i^»irit-stining  appeals  in  behalf  of  his  once 
powerful  bat  now  humbled  and  down-trodden  race. 

'Those  who  know  the  General  are  aware  that  he  nerer  boasts  of  a  Ught  or  florid 
complexion,  but  on  the  contrary,  prides  himself  upon  his  'native  American' 
tinge,  or  what  he  is  pleased  to  term,  '  Ast-coloc.'  Many  a  good  joke  has  been  per- 
petrated at  his  expense,  and  no  one  enjoys  tiiem  in  a  higher  degree  than  himself 
And  this  is  snggestive  of  one  which  I  heard  not  long  since,  and  whidi  I  consider 
too  good  to  be  lost  It  was  so  amusing  to  me^  as  illustratiye  of  Infian  character, 
showing  the  pride  with  which  tkey  regard  the  cobr  of  their  race,  and  the  perti- 
nacity with  whidi  they  are  prepared  to  defend  it»  that  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to 
give  it  publicity. 

'  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  sodi,  nevertheless,  is  the  fact,  that  no 
higher  compliment  can  possibly  be  paid  an  individual  by  the  Indian  race,  than  by 
his  adoption  into  the  tribe,  and  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  diieC  This  is  an 
event  of  rare  occurrence,  and  never  permitted,  except  as  a  manifestation  of  high 
regard  on  their  part  for  favors  received.  It  was  in  this  light  that  the  Indians  looked 
upon  our  friend,  the  General;  and  it  was  determined  to  confer  upon  him  the  highest 
honors  of  the  nation.  The  '  Grand  Council  '*  was  assembled,  and  the  General,  who 
was  present,  vna  'put  through,'  with  all  the  peculiar  ceremonies  practised  by  them 
on  such  occasions,  which,  by  the  way,  I  am  told,  are  highly  interesting  and  im- 
posing. It  is  true,  the  General  by  adoption  had  been  made  an  Indian,  and  a 
chief;  still  it  was  supposed  by  many  that  his  claim  to  be  a  '  white  man,'  notwith- 
standing all  the  attendant  and  rather  doubtful  ciroomstancee  of  the  case,  was  yet 
somewhat  strongly  in  his  favor.  But  this  point  was  soon  decided  against  him,  and 
in  the  following  emphatic  manner :  Soon  after  the  oceurrence  of  the  event  narrated, 
one  of  the  chie&  of  the  tribe  happened  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  meetmg  'Squire 

N J  the  latter  inquired  of  him  if  there  was  any  news  at  Tonawanda,  when  the 

chief  replied :  'No^  not  much.  Have  'em  Grand  Ck)uncil  there  last  week,  and 
make  'em  Great  Chief' 

"Ah?  — andwhomdidyoufnoJkeChief?'  'GeneralP ^,' replied  the  interro- 
gated, laconically.    '  What  General  F ? '  demanded  'Squhre  N . 

'  *  Why,  General  F ,  of  Batavia^'  was  the  reply. 

' '  But,'  said  the  'Squire,  '  General  F of  Batavia  is  a  whiUit  fwm.^ 

'This  was  too  much  for  the  Indian.  His  own  pride,  and  the  dignity  of  his 
adopted  chie^  had  been  insulted.  So,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
assuming  a  defiant  attitude,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  he  replied :  ^He  a  whUe  man  / 
Not  by  a  d — d  sightI  ! ' 

'If  not  convinced,  'SqiiireK was  obliged  to  yield  the  argument,  and  the 

Indian  marched  off  with  evident  signs  of  victory.    Notwithstanding  this  attempt  of 

'Squire  K to  make  him  out  a  wJiUe  many  the  General  still  retains  his  good 

standing  in  the  tribe,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  &vorite  by  his  red  brethreoL' 

We  hare  seen  him  at  Tonawanda !  -  -  -  There  is  no  bereaved  mother  who 
can  read  the  ensuing  lines  without  tears,  both  of  sorrow  and  of  hope.  They 
are  by  Mr.  Robbbt  S.  Chilton,  of  Washington,  (D.  C.,)  and  reflect  honor 
upon  his  heart  and  his  poetical  'gift  divine.'  Our  Mend  Dempster  has 
married  them  to  most  i^propriately-touching  music,  and  sings  them  with 
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aH  his  accustomed  feeling^  and  effect  Mr.  Ditson,  of  Boston,  tlie  popular 
vocalist V  popular  publisher,  has  the  mudc  nearly  ready  for  the  pressor 

*  Shi  sits  beside  the  cradle, 

And  her  tesrs  are  stresming  fiut. 
For  she  sees  the  present  onlj, 

While  she  thinlu  of  aU  the  past : 
Of  the  dars  so  fhll  of  gladness. 

When  Ler  first-bom's  answering  kisa 
Thrilled  her  soal  with  snch  a  rapture 

That  it  knew  no  other  bliss. 
0  those  happj,  happy  moments! 

They  but  deepen  ner  despair^ 
For  she  bends  shore  the  cndle^ 

And  her  babj  is  not  there  I 

'  There  are  words  of  comibrl  si>okei>. 

And  the  leaden  clouds  of  grief 
Wear  the  smiling  bow  of  promise, 

And  she  feels  a  sad  relief: 
But  her  warering  thoughts  will  wander. 

Till  they  settle  on  the  scene 
Of  the  dark  and  silent  chamber, 

And  of  all  that  might  have  been ! 
For  a  little  racant  garment, 

Or  a  shining  tress  of  hair. 
Tells  her  heart  in  tones  of  angnislv 

That  her  baby  is  not  theie  L 

'  She  sits  beside  the  cradle. 

But  her  tears  no  longer  flow, 
For  she  sees  a  blessed  vision. 

And  forgets  all  earthly  wo ; 
Saintly  eyes  look  down  upon  her. 

And  the  Yoics  that  hushed  the  sea 
Stills  her  roirit  with  the  whisper, 

'  Suffer  them  to  come  to  lix.' 
And  while  her  soul  is  lifted 

On  the  soaring  wings  of  prayer, 
Hearen's  crystal  gates  swing  inward 

And  she  sees  her  baby  there  I ' 

Precious,  precious  consolation  1  -  -  -  We  prcnnised  in  our  last  number 
to  give  in  the  present  issue  a  few  passages  fix)m  an  amusing  letter  which  we 
had  just  receiyed  from  *  John  Phcemiz,*  although  dated  at  San-Francisco, 
^nuary  twenty -eighth^  (later  dates  than  we  had  befbre  recetred,)  and 
crowned  with  such  a  post-stamp,  with  such  a  full-length  likeness  of  General 
WASHiNOTOir,  under  the  head,  as  we  suspect  was  nerer  seen  before.  But  to 
Mr.  Ph(enix*s  epistle : 

<  Tn  Limantoar  {Le  MenUur)  title  to  about  one-half  of  San-Francisco,  has  lately  been 
confirmed  amid  weeping;  waih'ng,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Johx  Kugimt  of  the  Berald^ 
remarked  to  me  yesterday  that  he  did  n't  like  the  title  to  my  book,  <  PHnaxLurA ; '  said 
it  was  n't  a  good  one.  I  told  him  it  was  as  good  as  any  one;  fu>  title  was  worth  a  red  cent 
in  this  country.'  (Play  on  the  word  (iaei— he!  he  I)  •  •  -  Like  unto  Mr.  Spabbow- 
GRASS,  I  hare  recently  purchased  a  horse :  bought  him  as  '  perfectly  sound.'  With  the 
exception  of  two  wind-galls,  a  splint,  and  a  ring-bone,  he  appears  to  be.  But  lo,  you ! 
as  I  was  driying  him  a-down  the  street  this  morning,  a  man  (Jomrsox,  you  doni  know 
him)  said  unto  me :  '  Hello !  why  do  n't  you  get  iwo  horses  for  that  heary  boggy  ? — 
that's  too  much  ibr  one.'    1  know  you  don't  like  puns—/  don't;  despise  any  body 
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«iA  adbn  ^CB :  %i;t  I  told  Jonnv  I  fii  bH  Oe  dfapkr,  a^  pRftncA  to  dbrirv  tb^ 
IB  a  ci  liiBmiBlitiat  aoMr.  vFlsj  oa  tke  wxird  aUry«r.>  Jomxaas  ouled,  aad  I 
wnc  off  wiA  apriS^  cmi^i,    ...    Smce  vritaic  ^e  abore,  a  bttie  wcidait  kaa 

r>  tM— t^td  Aat  I  Oiak  vill  plane  job.  Ov  EtUe  pri,  rdept  Dabt,  ter> 
I  old,  blae  cjes.  jelk)v  bair^aad  vi^  a  fT>dnI!j  iBcreMia^  tute  for  coBJc 
to  Botio^  Mi  ipOB  &e  floor  this  bhcbo^  P^jniT  ^^^  Hnper, 
p  ye  EelccCic»  aad  je  foodlfe  KncmBOcns,  wbes  a  asideB  ^iaealiiMa  from 
Ae—Umil  ulilh^aid  Ao  ipgctodeof  AebabybocBa  from  ^t  rDomwitk  great  pre. 
ripHiBcy,  atfaactedmyattoBtioB.  Tbe  pciiofieob  aBfier«d.  *Xe««rBiBd,'MidItoBj 
wiSt,  amBitteOfli7frieBd<01dKncK*orshat,aBdWvfflr^yoioc«itkczBe«diBf  grmt 
JojtohMriL  'IdoB*t»ewbj/midike.  «Ko?'aBtircradI:  *wbjwbateoBldbeaBM»« 
atiiiKtaffx  proof  of  a  fiteivy  tBiii,  <hoB  to  iad  a  ckiU  of  tha  pffcoodovs  ag«  poBiiiigo^v 
loftheKsncnsBOCOBr  ByAewmy,tkMiimiBilimiiof*iBftiB'ctoa>   Maaj 

I  ngo,  wbeB  DAnr  mm  bBt  a  callow  iafrat,  1  wm  ilr  tiid  Bini  a  giigiwia  comi^K 
aad  OBe  aight,  frr  ib  the  deep  watAea»  I  gave  vcat  to  asA  aeo^^  ptolongid,  tomik; 
UdcoBi^  tkat  I  woke  nyaeU;  wife,  aBd  iafrat,  vhidi  laal  aei  ap  a  moal  BBeart^y  aBd 
tiiiiiLBilum  yen.  *  There,'  aaid  my  tympathirnig  partaer :  'Toa'TegoBeaBd  wtt^vp 
^ebaby.'  I  «m  wroth  at  this  VBcaIled.fi>rreaiaik,  and  lepfied:  'Well,  I'm  glad  of 
it'  TherewmamomeBt'asleBce,asdtheB  iheaaked: 'Why?'  'Well,' aaid  I, 'H 
ohovB  the  ^fld  haa  a  teader  £apoaitioa  and  feeiiBg  heart.  She  iawetpiag  over  har 
fiiOer'a  OMV^^*^-'  There  waa  sileaoe  at  the  IGamoB  of  Dolona  for  the  ipaea  of  aho«« 
halfaa  hoar  after  tiial  ...  I  did  Bot  mtend  to  hafe  eommcMed  aaothcr  aheet^ 
b«t  aa  I  hare  dooe  ao,  I  callate  I  had  better  tdl  yon  a  aamU  aBecdoto  about  Captaia 
Waller  of  flie  Foorth  Foot,  whidi  he  told  me,  aad  I  thought  at  the  time^  I  veowaaber, 
waa  worthy  of  icpetitkMi.  Wallp  started  dowa  from  the  Paflea  to  Taacauatet,  to  hriBg 
tip  a  party  of  leuuUa  to  ight  the  boomotiTe  fadlaaa.  He  stopped  for  the  aight  at  the 
Oaradfa,  ta  the  hoaae  of  aa  old  man,  hight  'Uncle  Saxht,*  aniaqoisitha  old  fcllow, 
about  eighfy-aix,  and  deaf  aa  a  haddo^  After  aappcr  the  old  man,  old  woaaaa,  and 
Wallo,  drew  up  diain  aroond  a  blaang  wood.fire.  The  old  man  immedialely-com. 
meoced  applytag  the  brake,  (good  expression  for  pvntf/)  'Whatareyegoin' dadwn 
tothemaoathof  the  rirer  for?'  '  After  recniit^' replkd  Wallbt,  at  the  top  of  hia 
Toiee.  'Hcyf  'After  Be-crmta!' roared  Waixsv  again.  'Can't  hear  ye.**  Then 
the  old  lady  morcd  rovad,  and  patting  her  month  to  the  old  man'a  ear,  ahoated,  ia  a 
voice  dial  woald  have  done  credit  to  Snnaa  after  he  'd  got  a  little  in  yeara :  ■  He's  a 
goin'dadwn — arter  re-cmito  —  sogar — and — coffise — andnei/'  ...  One  amall 
l,Irish)  ysrn  more,  and  1 1!  'drj  np^'  iMnMea.  Premiaes:  Ton  know  a  aoldier  has  two 
dreaaes  —  fiiIl.imiform  and  &tigQe:  the  one  Uaztng  with  wonted  embroideiy;  t*  other, 
dansBdao^yre-loQking.  Patbck  Hoqav,  of  the  Second  United  States  Foot^atatiooed, 
in  the  year  of  grace,  'S€,  at  Tampa  Bay,  E.  F^  went  forth  one  day  into  the  wilderness 
Bear  the  barracks^  and  seating  himself  beneath  a  palaaetto,  miiyad  to  .read  a  small 
Roman  Catholic  bofdL called  <  The  Worda  of  Jasca,' when 'aoom /' a yeUowjacket  hornet 
stong  him  onder  the  left  esr.  '  It  hart,'  and  Pat  chased  the  *liUU  amiwul^  for  some 
time,  bat  fraiUessIy.  Next  day,  went  forth  again:  same  tree;  same  book ;  'Words,' 
etc :  erery  thing  qaiet,  when,  bazzi  ban !  a  large  brown  beetle  came  flying  op.    Pat 

tookedathim,andleft:  'Ahl  be  J ,' ssid  he, '  my  boy,  d*  ye  think  I  do  nH  know 

ye  in  jtr/ata{^ve$f'  On  reading  this  orer  it  do  n't  soandas  fonny  aa  it  did  when  Dr. 
Btbvb  of  the  United  Statea  Army  told  it  to  aw;  bat  it'a  a denoed  good  atory,  and  if 
erer  we  three  meet  again,  1 11  bsTe  him  tell  yon  that,  ti  al^  whidi  yoa  ncfer  heard 
before.'  • 


A  Tbot  correspondent  sends  ns  the  following  inslAnoe  of  ^e  manner 
in  which  a  witness  was  '  bothered,*  once  on  a  time,  in  Albany^  by  the  *  ex- 
aggerated language'  of  the  examining  coonsd. 

The  case  was  one  of  Assault  and  Battery.    *  With  attempt  to  kiD,*  was 
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first  inserted  in  the  pleadings,  but  subsequently  withdrawn ;  there  being 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  maintaining  or  attempting  to  maintain  that 
portion  of  the  *  declaration '  then  and  there  made,  at  the  times,  time,  or 
half-a-time  '  therein  befbre  mentioned.' 

The  case  was  called  before  a  *  Ml  heneh'* — one  member  of  which  had  been 
on  the  bench  before ;  haying  been,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
a  riioe-maker  and  shoe-dealer ;  and  in  both  o^mcities,  an  upright,  honor- 
able man. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  rose : 

*  This,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  a  plain  case.  You  hare  heard  the  state- 
ment of  the  prosecutor :  I  shall  ask  you  now  to  hear  mine^  on  behalf  of  my 
injured  client  I  shall  use  few  words.  Few  words  are  needed,  save  in  cases 
where  confusion  and  bewilderment  of  reasoning  are  necessary  to  befog  the 
mind  of  a  ju-ror.  All  that  we  want,  if  I  understand  the  case  rightly,  is  a 
legal  curtailed  abbreyiationy  compressing  all  the  general  particulars.  Acting 
upon  this  labor-saring  and  time-preserring  principle,  I  shall  now  proceed, 
imder  the  direction  of  this  honorable  court,  to  cross-examine  the  first  wit- 
ness called  by  the  prosecution  in  this  case. 

*  John  Jones  I  * 

A  lame  man,  his  right  hand  pahded,  his  hair  all  awry,  and  looking  as  if 
be  had  had  a  hard  night  of  it,  hobbled  up  on  the  stand. 

*'  Youi  have  sworn  in  this  case,*  said  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  *  that 
you  saw  an  assault  made  by  my  client,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  upon  the 
person  of  the  prosecutor  in  the  present  case  ? ' 

'Yes  I  I  did: 

'  Oh !  you  did  !  The  Court  will  obserre  thai  this  is  one  of  two  classes  of 
witnesses  that  professional  gentlemen  of  the  law  have  an  especial  disgust  at 
encountering :  a  too  mlling,  or  a  too  i^n- willing  witness.    However ' 

*  Permit  me.  Sir  —  hold  up  your  head  I  —  if  you  are  not  about  to  swear 
to  a  falsehood,  look  upon  the  court,  the  jury,  and  this  large  and  intelligent 
audience.' 

*  Yes,  Sir  —  I  expect  to  —  that  is  exactly  what  I  expected,  what  I  wanted 
to  do.' 

*  Yes,  no  doubt :  you  wanted  to  do  it ;  but  you  were  oyer-ruled — you 
were  tampered  with.  Never  mind,  (with  a  wink  to  the  jury,)  we  11  fry  to 
get  the  truth  out  of  you,  any  how,  despite  the  most  ingenious  prevarication. 

'  Well,  Sir,'  let  me  ask  you,  in  the  first  place,  did  you  have  an  unclouded 
view  —  were  your  optics  undimmed — were  your  eyes  all  right — when 
you  saw  my  client,  previous  to  resorting  to  corporeal  eictremities,  attempt 
to  coerce  and  preponderate  up<m  the  excited  fears  of  the  prosecutor  in  this 
case?' 

'Sir  ?  ? '  was  the  interrogatory  answer. 

*  I  say  —  I  ask  you  for  the  second  time,  *  Did  you  see  any  person  attempt 
to  aggravate  the  fears,  and  enhance  the  apprehensions  of  my  client  ? ' 

*  I  do  n't  knew  —  I  mighty  perhaps.    Rit  what  was  you  say  in'  of  ? ' 
'The  Court  will  please  to  observe :  I  asked  the  witness  as  to  his  per- 
sonal evidence  in  this  case:  whether  he  himself  saw  the  offence  commit- 
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ted — I  mean,  of  course,  the  alleged  ofiEence.    I  shall  now  put  to  him  n 
direct  and  unevaddble  question. 

*  I  ask  you  now,  Did  you  haye  an  unclouded  view  —  were  your  optics 
undimmed  when  you  saw  this  person — this  individual  —  this  prisoner  at  tlio 
bar,  raise  his  muscular  arm,  and  attempt  to  coerce  and  preponderate  upon 
the  abready  sufficiently-excited  fears  of  my  client? ' 

'  Sir  t '  asked  the  witness,  completely  dumbfounded. 

'  The  Court  will  observe,*  said  the  advocate, '  that  the  witness  desires  to 
prevaricate.  He  delays  an  answer  to  my  interrogation,  which,  as  your  Hon- 
or must  have  seen,  was  a  very  simple  one,  in  order  to  make  up  a  reply  that 
will  hold  water.    But  we  shaJl  see  about  that  t 

'  Now,  Sir,  I  ask  you  again  —  (look  me  in  the  &oe.  Sir,  and  at  the  Court, 
and  the  Jury,  Sir)  did  you  see  this  person,  this  man,  this  individual,  did  you 
see  this  prisoner,  here  present  at  the  bar  of  this  court,  did  you  see  him  raisi*, 
as  I  have  said,  his  muscular  and  out-stretched  arm,  and  endeavor  to  excite 
and  exaggerate  the  already  greatly-excited  fears  of  my  client? ' 

'Sir?*  asked  the  witness  again:  'lam  afraid  I  do  n't  understand  you. 
What  was  you  a-sayin*  of? ' 

The  lawyer  turned  to  the  court,  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of  astonisli- 
ment,  and  said: 

*  The  witness  does  not  understand  me  / 1 ! ' 

'The  court,*  in  the  person  of  Judge  W ^  a  good  deal  of  a  wag,  qui- 
etly remarked : 

'  If  the  counsel  would  use  less  circumlocution,  his  case  would  be  much 
plainer  stated.' 

'  What  does  your  Honor  mean  ? ' 

*I  mean.  Sir,'  said  the  Judge,  *  that  you  cover  a  large  piece  of  bread  witli 
a  very  small  piece  of  butter.  Ask  the  witness  if  he  saw  a  blow  given,  and 
to  whom.' 

Counsel  here  said  to  witness:  'Did  you  see  him  strike  him?'        ^ 

'  I  did  —  and  he  knocked  him  down.' 

'Why  did  n't  you  My  so,  before?'  asked  the  counieL 

'  'Cause  you  did  n't  ash  me,'  answered  the  witness. 

And  he  was  perfectly  right    He  had  not  been  asked  the  question. 


WojjAM  Pnr  Pauob  has  been  to  Niagarm:  and  on  which  topic,  hear  him 
'ex^ode': 


'Waxu'fl  the  fire?    What's  the  row? 
Clev  the  tnck !  stebor !  bow-wow ! 
Lord!  bow  emj  mother't too, 
Heelt  o*cr  bead  goes  tcsriog  on. 
With  the  '  loosencM '  and  nud  Doise 
Of  t«B  hnidred  thooasiid  borg 

la  a ivoaer  of  abreoe. 

'Better  check  jimt  porstennjf  root, 
J«it  lo  tee  whttt  toq  're  sb«wt : 
Fm  it  fioDD;,  bat  r 
Fyih,  it  q«te  I 


Do  n't  yoa  bear  the  warofof  thoodsr 
Of  that  awfol  Break-fieek  yosdcr  f 
Into  whose  prodigioos  yuwn 
Millions  <A  your  rsee  bars  goM, 
Heher-skeiter,  o'er  the  brink 
And  been  fwstlowsd  in  s  twink  t 
If  jroa  do  not,  ers  too  kUe, 
Hsre  a  esre  of  JovAs'i  IkiSj 
'fHd,  joti  'U  me  it  one  sod  all ! 
There!  like  scared  sheep  o'er  s  wall, 
5ow  joa  leap  sod  down  joa  go, 
HlaHesh !  —  didn't  I  M  TOO  so! 
Scrrsd  'em  rifhi,  by  iunvu  io! 
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Thb  fan  of  Thomas  Hood  (in  connection  with  his  humanity,  his  touch- 
ing pathos  of  description,  and  his  sound  English  common-sense)  seems  des- 
tined to  an  undying  reputation*  His  comic  works  might  appropriately  ap- 
pear under  the  head  of  *  Laughter  from  Tear  to  Year^  so  various  are  they, 
and  so  perfectly  unique  in  themselves.  Hood  says  in  one  of  his  sketches, 
that '  a  la/ugh  is  the  best  vocal  music ;  it  is  a  glee  in  which  every  body  can 
take  a  part'  He  would  have  even  the  most  desponding  sometimes  'join  in ; ' 
things  '  may  take  a  turn^  as  the  pig  said  while  on  the  spit. 

As  this  is  the  time  when  many  hundreds  of  amateur-fiurmers,  retired  to 
the  country  from  the  city,  are  doing  their  best  in  the  *•  experimental'  way, 
we  suspect  tiiat  the  attempts  made  by  Mr.  Puosbt,  a  retired  London  shoe- 
maker, and  fiunily,  to  cultivate  the  small  &rm  left  them  by  a  country  unde, 
some  two  hundred  miles  from  London,  will  cause  many  a  toiling  brow  to 
unwrinkle.    The  old  lady  writes  to  a  town  friend : 

'As  I  know  you  will  like  country  delicacies,  you  will  receive  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter,  when  it '  cornea :'  and  I  mean  to  send  you  a  cheese  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  one  to  stick  together. 

*■  We  wring  a  pig's  neck  on  Saturday,  and  then  I  will  send  you  some  nice 
family-pori£« 

*  We  have  smoky  chimneys,  in  which  our  hams  are  hung;  but  'what  is 
to  be  cured,  must  be  endured,'  as  the  minister  says. 

'  John,  our  son,  in  attempting  to  plough  the  other  day,  met  with  agricul- 
tural distress  I  As  soon  as  he  whipped  his  horses  the  plough  stuck  Its  nose 
into  the  ground  and  tumbled  over  head  and  heels.' 

The  '  old  man's  letter  smells  of  the  shop.    He  writes : 

'  The  cows  have  all  run  away,  except  them  that  has  bu'st  themselves  in 
the  clover-fields,  and  a  small  dividend,  as  I  may  say,  of  one  in  the  pound, 

'  Another  item :  —  The  pigs,  to  save  bread-and-milk,  have  been  turned 
into  the  woods  for  acorns,  and  is  an  article  producing  no  returns,  as  not  one 
of  'em  has  yet  come  back. 

•P.  S.— Poultry  ditto  I' 

Perhaps  there  are  not  a  few  at  this  moment,  within  a  hundred  or  more 
miles  of  our  city,  who,  under  the  contradictory  'advisement'  of  various 
correspondents  of  agricultural  newspapers,  are  having  somewhat  similar 
*  experiences '  to  these. 

From  the  fiuniliar  epistle  of  a  friend,  whom  we  regard  with  an  affection 
'  passing  the  love  of  women,'  we  pick  out  the  following  passages : 

'  I  HAYB  fitted  np  mj  cellar  is  a  temporary  sanctum  for  tbe  dog-dajs,  and  hare  an 
old  sofa,  (comfortable,)  a  table,  and  an  ink-stand  in  it.  There  I  am  free  from  heat,  flies, 
and  a  gUre  of  light ;  and  though  I  am  in  the  midst  of  ashes  like  Job,  and  resemble  his 
turkey  for  poorness,  yet  I  vnwiU  again  like  a  cabbage  wet  with  the  night-dews.  Occa- 
sionally I  stand  out  on  the  floor  in  puria  naiuralihu$y  and  pour  a  pail  of  water  right 
orer  my  head.  The  last  thunder-storm  came  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  I  walked 
out  on  a  long  gallery,  where  clothes  are  hung  on  the  roof,  and  bared  my  bosom  to  the 
storm.  My  white  skin  sbone  in  tbe  repeated  flashes,  and  I  looked  like  a  statue  carred 
•by  the  hand  of  Nature.  To-day  it  has  been  blazing-hot  again,  and  the  hearens  are  like 
toss.    All  the  crispness  and  enthusiasm  of  life  are  gone.    I  hare  been  up  to  Lake 
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Memphnmagog  tnd  sailed  through  it  The  scenery  is  grand.  How  do  yon  come  on 
at '  Gedar-HiU '  ?  The  Knickibbockbr  has  arrired  since  I  began  this.  It  is  a  good 
number,  and  deserres  warm  commendation,  as  a  piece  of  July  work.  -  -  •  A 
black-and-white  dog  has  stolen  my  meat  four  times.  At  hst  I  told  his  owner  that  he 
would  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  his  dog  tremendously  licked.  To-day  I  caught 
him  sneaking  about  my  house,  and  almost  broke  his  back  with  a  whacking  blow.  He 
screamed  as  if  his  tail  was  getting  cutoC  It  did  me  good.  •  •  -  I  must  close  with 
a  narratire.  A  poor  woman,  of  a  pious  and  conscientious  mind,  was  subpoenaed  and 
called  to  testify  in  court.  She  refused  to  swear :  '  She  had  never  sworn  in  her  life :  she 
was  'principled  agin  it:  she  would  be  turned  out  of  meeting.  She  was  a  'fessor  of 
'ligion,  and  would  n't  swear  if  the  whole  world  was  given  to  her  in  fee  simple.  '  Tou 
wiU  please  hold  up  your  hand  and  take  the  oath.'  '  Take  the  oath  1  0  dear  me  I  I 
aint  pro&ne.  Tou  might  as  well  ask  me  to  break  the  Sabbath.'  '  Good  woman,  you 
must  do  it,  or  we  shall  send  you  to  jaiL'  '  Hust  I  ?  Then,  if  I  must,  I — I — oh !  dear — 
I  'spose  I  must :  Damv  I ' ' 


A  *  Live  Yanksb  '  being  awakened  by  the  captain  of  a  steam-boat  with  the 
announcement  that  he  *  must  nH  occupy  his  berth  with  his  boots  on/  replied : 
'Oh!  the  bugs  wonH  hurt  'em  mue\  I  guess — they  're  an  old  pair:  let 
'em  rip  I'  •  •  -  *  The  following  lines,' writes  a  Cincinnati  correspondent, 
*  which  haye  neyer  appeared  in  print,  I  found  in  my  uncle's  port-folio  in 
Quincy,  Illinois :  '  The  biographer  of  Baron  De  Steuben  reUttes  that  the 
State  of  New-York,  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  presented  that  dis- 
tinguished champion  of  American  freedom  with  sixteen  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  an  uncultiyated  wilderness  in  the  county  of  Oneida,  upon  which  he 
settled  and  resided  until  his  death.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  that  melancholy 
event,  agreeably  to  his  desire  often  expressed  while  living,  he  was  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  placed  in  a  plain  coffin,  and  laid  in  the  earth,  without  a  stone 
to  tell  where  he  lieSw'  We  hope  that  this  may  not  be  altogether  correct 
Surely  the  place  where  so  brave  a  hero  sleeps  sbould  not  be  unknown : 

*  Thit  laid  him  to  rest  in  a  cold  damp  berth, 
In  a  silent  place  in  Uie  virgin  earth ; 

Where  the  strone  boughs  threw,  in  thehr  forest  gloom, 
A  darkening  shade  o'er  the  warrior's  tomb. 

'  Silent  and  sad,  they  laid  him  to  rest, 
With  implements  rude  spread  turf  on  his  breast : 
Not  a  tear  was  wept  at  tne  funeral  sound. 
Not  a  sigh  was  heard  on  the  dim  woods  round. 

'  No  friends  were  there — no  mother  was  near 
To  i>our  out  her  heart  o'er  the  solemn  bier : 
For  in  a  faroff  land  and  deep,  dark  shade, 
In  his  martial  doak  was  SncrBBr  laid. 

*  And  the  weeping  winds  that  sung  his  dirge 
Were  not  like  the  trumpet's  swelUng  sor;^ ; 
But  mournfully  sad,  in  their  plaintive  f^ntt. 
Poured  the  requiem  o'er  the  patrioi^duet 

*  All  else  was  quiet  in  that  lonely  spot, 
Where  the  hero  brave  had  diosen  his  lot : 

And  they  buried  him  there,  in  the  cheerless  f^oom. 
Where  the  clustering  shades  repose  on  his  tomb. 
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*  He  had  oome  with  a  heart  both  6rm  and  true : 
He  had  fought  the  battles  of  liberty  throuf^h : 
And  the  doae  of  hia  life  was  bright  with  peace  ; 
He  was  going  to  rest  where  wars  shall  cease. 

'  Oh  1  tread  not  the  gnmod  where  his  ashes  rest : 
Oh  I  press  not  the  sod  on  his  throbless  breast: 
'T  is  a  hallowed  spot  where  the  warrior  lies. 
Far,  far  from  the  glow  of  his  vernal  skies. 

'  The  bogle's  shrill  note  nor  cannon's  lond  roar 
Shall  wake  him  to  life  or  consciousness  more : 
But  he  11  lire  in  the  hearts  of  the  true  and  the  brare. 
Whose  country  he  came  to  defend  and  sare.' 


We  commend  the  following  to  the  attention  of  our  friend  General  M , 

the  recent  biographer  of '  Robebt  or  Lincoln'  and  *  Madame  Sontao  ' : 

'  Chaslit  and  Chieht  are  both  dead :  both  were  beautiful  birds,  and  sweet  warblers ; 
but  they  hare  sung  their  last  song,  and  folded  their  little  wings,  and  hid  their  little 
heads  for  their  last  sleep. 

*  Their  Htcs  ran  through  ten  long  years  — years  of  Joy  to  them ;  but  for  some  of  us, 
who  cared  for  and  lored  these  little  ones,  years  of  sorrow  and  joy  both.  Their  carol  has 
broken  on  our  ears  when  great  pain  was  in  our  hearts,  and  great  darkness  upon  our  eyes ; 
it  has  mingled,  too,  in  our  hjrmns  of  joy  and  psalms  of  praise.  One  who  lored  them 
very  much,  and  gently  ministered  to  their  wants,  went  away  from  our  hearth  and  home 
one  cold  March  night,  just  as  the  Tillage  clock  was  ringing  out  the  solemn  hour  of 
twelve.  We  were  stricken  with  great  grief  at  her  departure.  The  house  was  very  deso- 
late without  her  loving  presence;  but  while  she  lay  dead,  and  we  moved  so  sofUy  from 
room  to  room.  Birdies  sang  as  though  no  death  was  in  the  world,  and  as  they  sang,  we 
thought  of  that  white-robed  company  into  which  the  beloved  had  been  lilted,  and  that 
new  song  which  fell  from  her  redeemed  lips. 

'  We  carried  the  dead  forth,  and  laid  the  mortal  down  where  the  shadow  of  the  church 
fell,  returned  to  our  darkened  dwelling;  but  when  we  crossed  its  threshold,  Charlbt 
shook  his  shining  plumes,  and  poured  from  his  little  throat  a  joyous  gush  of  melody,  as 
though  he  would  comfort  us  with  the  assurance  that  what  we  had  just  sown  in  weak- 
ness would  be  raised  in  power. 

<  Dear  little  songsters  1  ye  were  very  lovely  in  your  lives,  and  in  death  not  long  divided. 

'  CpARLBT  died  first,  drooped  and  died,  just  as  the  warm  breath  of  spring  was  making 
the  earth  green,  ere  the  flowers  had  fully  come. 

'  Then  Ghirbt  mourned  and  would  not  be  comforted.  It  was  pitiful  to  hear  her  call 
for  her  dead  mate.  At  length  she  became  so  worn  with  grie^  that  she  refused  all  food, 
and  on  the  first  day  of  August,  sat  in  mute  despair  on  the  floor  of  her  cage :  suddenly 
there  was  a  slight  shiver  of  her  body,  then  her  little  heart  was  still,  and  the  lid  fell  over 
her  little  eyes  for  ever. 

*  They  lie  buried  together,  beneath  the  apple-tree  by  my  window.  They  will  wake  me 
no  more  by  their  ghulsome  song,  but  they  shall  have  a  sunny  spot  in  my  memory. 
They  broke  shell  among  the  green  hills  of  Vermont,  far  away  inland.  They  find  their 
grave  on  the  banks  of  the  Saco,  within  sound  of  the  murmuring  sea.  May  they  find 
sweet  rest  in  that  spirit  bird-land  which  they  have  entered !  f.  b.  w.' 


The  following  '  Apostrophe  hy  a  Dyspeptic,'*  after  dining  at  a  French  res- 
taurant, the  friend  who  sends  it  to  lis  says  is  '  positively  new  * : 

'iNciPiBiCTcalf!  thv  tender  frioandeau 
Has  made  the  public  weal  my  private  ir*7«.' 
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A  *hard '  pun,  as  the  best  always  are.  »  -  -  Oub  ''Bachdor''  correspond- 
ent, in  our  last  niimber,.is  'getting  it*  east  and  west:  and  he  deserves  it 
Think  of  a  man  sa3ring  to  his  fellow-curmudgeons,  '  Rqjoice  ye  the  more  for 
your  freedom  from  children  I '  We  ask  to  know  no  more  of  any  man,  than 
tiiat  he  does  n't  loye  children.  The  other  day,  when  we  came  near  being 
drowned  in  a  miserable  mill-pond,  we  thought  we  had  neyer  loyed  them  half 
enough :  and  when,  on  our  return,  we  came  up  the  Hudson  in  our  staimch 
and  swift  *  Isaac  P.  Smtth'  steamer,  and  saw  another  &ther,  with  his  carpet- 
bag, land  at  Tonkers  wharf,  and  saw  a  little  fiye-year-old  boy,  who  was  wait- 
ing by  his  mother's  side,  leave  her  and  run  to  meet  his  fiiUier,  and  put  his 
small  hand  in  his,  we  felt  the/e«Z  of  that  hand  in  our  own,  like  a  little  throb- 
bing bird.  Talk  of  ^rejoicing  at  freedom  from  children  1 '  -  -  -  The 
subjoined  lines  are  from  the  German:  and  rightly  imderstood,  there  is  a 
world  of  meaning  in  them : 

<  Oh  !  't  is  all  one  to  me,  all  one. 
Whether  I  Ve  mooey,  or  whether  I  've  none ! 
He  who  has  money  can  bar  him  a  wife, 
And  he  who  has  none  can  oe  free  for  lire. 
He  who  has  money  can  trade  if  he  choose, 
And  he  who  has  none  has  nothing  to  lose. 
He  who  has  money  can  squint  at  the  fair, 
And  he  who  has  none  escapes  from  mnch  care. 
He  who  has  money  has  cares  not  a  few. 
And  he  who  has  none  can  sleep  the  night  through. 
He  who  has  money  can  go  to  tne  play, 
And  he  who  has  none  at  home  can  stay. 
He  who  has  money  can  travel  about, 
He  who  has  none  can  go  without 
He  who  has  money  can  be  coarse  as  he  will. 
And  he  who  has  none  can  be  coarser  still. 
He  who  has  money  can  eat  oyster  meat, 
And  he  who  has  none  the  shell  can  eat 
He  who  has  money  can  drink  foreign  wine, 
And  he  who  has  none  with  the  gout  will  not  pine. 
He  who  has  money  the  cash  must  pay^ 
And  he  who  has  none,  says,  '  Gharffe  it  pray ! ' 
He  who  has  money  keeps  a  dog  it  he  please. 
And  he  who  has  none  is  not  troubled  with  fleas. 
He  who  has  money  must  die  one  day, 
And  he  who  has  none  must  go  the  same  war. 
Ah  I  H  is  all  one  to  me,  all  one. 
Whether  I  Ve  money,  or  whetner  I  've  none ! 

Uncomfortable  philosophy,  after  all  I  -  -  -  We  have  awaited  from  the 
competent  pen  of  a  friend  an  appropriate  notice  of  the  recent  lamented  death 
of  Mr.  Thohas  Douohtt,  the  distinguished  American  landscape-painter,  a  man 
of  fine  genius  in  his  art,  who  has  left  not  one,  but  many  '  marks '  of  his 
great  gifts  for  admiration  in  after-time.  Mr.  H.  J.  Brbnt,  formerly  a  pupil, 
and  later  a  brother-painter  in  the  same  high  branch  of  art,  ftimished  us,  som6 
time  since,  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the  varied  professional  ex- 
cellencies of  Mr.  DouoHTV.  -  -  -  Lookino  over  the  daily  metropolitan 
journals,  you  wiU  scarcely  fiiil  to  notice  the  quaint,  sometimes  poetical, 
and  always  amusing  advertisements  of  Lucius  ffart,  Numbers  Six  and  Eigli  t 
Burling  Slip.  Attracted  by  one  of  these,  we  purchased  of  him  one  of  his 
superb  Ice  Pitchers.    What  a  luxury !    They  are  ornamental  double  refri- 
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gerators — beautiful  in  shape,  and  matchless  in  execution*  Teit  our  praise 
of  this  most  tastefbl  and  useftil  invention.  .  •  *-  Tms  dainty  tribute  to 
our  fiur  correspondent,  *  J.  K.  L./  is  from  an  unknown  contributor.  It  is 
as  delicate  and  graceful  as  it  is  fervent : 

'  Ir  I  were  the  light  of  the  brigfateft  star 

That  beams  in  the  zenith  now. 
I  would  tremble  down  from  my  borne  afkr 
To  kiss  tb J  radiant  brow. 

'  If  I  were  the  breath  of  a  fragrant  flower, 

With  a  viewless  wiog  and  free, 
I  would  steal  away  from  the  fiiirest  bower, 
And  cany  its  sweets  to  tbee. 

*  If  I  were  the  soul  of  bewitohiog  soog. 

With  a  moTing,  melting  tone, 
I  would  float  from  the  gay  and  careless  throng, 
To  soothe  thy  soul  alone. 

'  If  I  were  a  charm  by  a  fkir^  wrought, 

I  would  bind  thee  bv  a  sifu, 
And  never  again  should  a  gloomy  thought 
O'ershadow  thy  spirit-slmne. 

'  If  I  were  a  hope  with  the  magic  light 

That  makes  the  future  fair, 
I  would  make  thy  path  on  earth  as  bright 
As  the  paths  of  angels  are  I 

'JTeto-Tork,  June,  18Si: 

*  During  a  late  election  at  San-Diego,^  as  we  gather  from  a  friend  there^ 
away,  (*  John  Phoenix  '  —  there,  the  story  is  out!)  *  a  soldier  stationed  at  the 
mission,  who  had  moistened  his  day  with  good  effect  during  the  day,  gave  a 
fearful  whoop  in  front  of  the  Exchange,  leaped  high  into  the  air,  and  subsid 
ing  into  the  posture  of  Ajax  defying  the  lightning,  gave  vent  to  the  follow- 
ing highly  conciliatory  remarks :  '  Me  name  is  Pat  Mallsv,  fit>m  Galway, 
and  any  body  that  do  n*t  like  him,  can  kiss  his  Irish  fiit,  and  any  body  that 
says  any  thing  against  a  soldier,  heease  he  is  a  soldier,  I  can  knock  h  —  ll*s  de- 
lights out  of  *im  t  0  Galway,  GUlway,  Galway  t  Won't  some  body  hit  me  ?' 
This  last  request  was  made  in  an  earnest  tone  of  entreaty,  perfectly  affecting 
to  listen  to.  'T  was  not  complied  with.  ...  The  Crvstal  Palace  con- 
tains much  fine  statuary,  and  many  other  works  on  exhibition ;  and  lately,  the 
restoration  of  the  'Descent  from  the  Gross,'  in  alto-relievo,  by  Garew,  of 
London,  adds  a  new  attraction.  This  work  alone  is  worthy  of  a  visit  It 
has  a  romantic  and  interesting  history,  which  can  be  learned  by  calling  at 
the  Palace.  This  and  tiie  Dusseldorf  Gillery  should  be  visited  by  every 
stranger  in  our  metropolis.  -  -  -  Perhaps  there  was  never  a  more  per- 
fectly qmet,  yet  most  effective  rebuke  than  was  given  by  a  distinguished 
Methodist  minister  to  a  young  member  of  his  flock :  *  Brother  Blank,  we 
are  always  pleased  to  hear  you  speak  in  the  prayer-meeting,  and  we  hope 
you  will  continue  to  do  so:  but  I  would  advise  you  to  be  brief  as  possible : 
and  if  you  should  happen  to  be  ^  brie^  the  brethren  will  tell  you  I '    He 
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wms  neTerioiiDd'l09  brirfl*  ...  SiCKVCSS  has  for  o&c«  *pttU«d  U9 
bj  the  ears,  and  made  us  know  oorselTes.*    Two  daya  of  *obatinata  1>U«  ^ 

(happify  subdaed  in  the  end  by  our  friend  Dr.  H. »  of  our  *tlk^*) 

most  oonstitnte  our  excuse  for  many  things  postponed  too  long^  and 
finally  left  undone.  Correspondents,  priTate  and  public,  will  approclato 
this.  Notices  of '  The  Tangletown  Letters ;  *  *  Appixrom'  lUustratod  Sioam- 
boat  Guide;*  'Napolbon  and  Josbphink^s  Confidential  Letters  ;*  Titkhou 
and  Fields'  and  Bioslow's  Lifo  of  CoL  John  C.  Frbmont;  Bmrnron^s  ^Kn|^ 
lish  Traits;'  *Clara;'  «The  Daisy  Chain;'  •Western  Aft'lca;'  with  re- 
yiews  of  other  newly-received  publications,  will  presently  appear.  Much 
do  we  regret  that  *  Schediasms,' '  Travel,  written  on  the  Top  of  a  Hat  with 
a  'Brick'  in  It,'  *The  Musk-Rat  Question  Settled,'  Bucks  county,  (Penn.,) 
and  Dubuque  (Iowa)  '  Legalities,'  with  five  or  six  other  capital  fkrors,  both 
in  prose  in  verse,  arrived  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  number.  Sov* 
end  gossiping  subsections  of  our  own,  also,  including  some  thoughts  upon 

*  American  Parks  and  American  Mansions,'  replies  to  now  corrospondontM, 
anecdotes,  etc.,  bide  their  time.  -  -  -  Wbbn  you  say,  in  a  phrase  now 
Americanized,  such  and  such  a  man  is  *  a  briek^^  do  you  think  of,  or  do  you 
know,  the  ori^  of  it?    It  is  this:  an  Eastern  Prince,  on  being  aakod, 

•  Where  are  the  fortifications  of  your  city  ? '  replied,  pointing  to  his  sol- 
diers, *  Every  man  you  see  is  a  brieh  / '  -  -  -  Oub  publisher,  and  othom 
of  our  fiiends,  who  have  used  Conoeb  akd  Fiklds'  AmaiOAM  Writii«(i 
Fluid,  prefer  it  to  any  ink  they  have  ever  used  i  and  it  U  good,  as  they  say. 


Vffii  fttUieaiioiif  t  ftH«irotfrff,  Stc. 

Thb  Scalpsl:  br  Eowaed  H.  Dizoh,  ILD.,  for  ib«  month  of  Jalf,  li  a  rwy  oaptUl 
Dumber.  AmoDg  the  pepen  (and  thejr  are  alira/s  eDtlrclj  origtiwl;  Is  oo«  «ip«t'idl)r 
which  ftibrded  us  modi  amusement,  not  to  wy  inatmotton.  It  is  tntiil«4  *  Sinn$  Ai^ 
emtni of  Ou  Birth,  Life,  Erperience,  Dtath, and  HtmurteHon  <f  a  ^MtdifM  JfprHUt*  a 
TerUabU  AiU<hUo^raphy,'  Tbst  this  '  vtritsbla  snto-blogripb/ '  reoor4a  mvam  m6 
erents  in  the  distiDgmilied  Dooroa'f  own  hiaiorx,  Uw  who  sre  aoqtMilotad  with  the 
wirwdtj  and  vaoety  of  his  oonrenatioa  wiU  for  a  moment  douht.  Hui  a  ftrw  eegrt' 
gated  paMiges,  '  taken  from  befe  and  tber»'  in  this  intenatlof  paper,  will  het4#r  Ind). 
caie  its  dsarader  than  any  comment  whkfa  we  eoold  make  opon  Hi 

*  Tnaa  b  MsA  naM*  t»  MiMW  that  I  iw  eHgtaiOT  t^ra -- to  KaidMid  -  la  the  4^ 
WUtdira— la  tke  d^  efSalMwj— aad  la  MM  yeer  MveM  lV/0  andl«Of^  ead  4«  •Mter  the 
tveatj-BlaCkerfMrtsr-interJalj.    Jfy f leim  fcr tkti Mtof  m^ the Pithwhmi 

*rir«L  Aa  giheijil  cJinjiaea.aieirewad  lleeler  «f  Vii/Miff  wUt*  Uf»4  Urtl4itJUtt0t^mi^0, 
■ad  aerer  kaew  mm  aatfl  I  wm  «4sbl««a  7«af9  ef  •$•,  $ttw  mm  a  envttS'Mte  i0  th«  t/Mth  ef  Um 
ftbore  rtatfawt  rftar  he  \m0tn4  me,  la  order  t«  vnrpf  mm  Utt  mttnlUMmH/m  i 

•AeeMdL  'TW  XmI  B«T«rtad  Jstkcr  te  Oiw^TW  l/yrd  Ar«M^leh««  eM  ritmeU  Af  TAfli; 
€eBflraMdaelaaielMlfer''eadltwe«Mhetki  ^^^ 

te  d*«bc  tke  tmft  «r  Oc  etafecaMvt  «r  a  Docfar  « 

'y*<rdL   Tw> jiWLwW  f^iiwiiiehe  1 

I  driaed  ea  wmf  Hkar  aad  wmlhmr,  (aad  i>iMa|ia  ImptuJ  mf^M  es  the«i«)  tentUM  im  Ut*t 
tna  «r  A*  elatnMBL 

'FMTtft.   IfiffiieaMyitaaii  at  wBi|pi,endyilaelil  ie^iielaa  ea  the  tMt*f  ef  th»^ 


» tke  Y«rr  tmliiAmmm  mf  mfUHMmmm *4  mnSM\»4iH  m* 

ke  ef  Mttettf,  «nI  a  rfimmtid  ArttkUUtUif  t 

I  sf  »arieUy  mi  tkmmtt^m  iHiaeiMH  tP4i,  mnA  mhtttn 


•fytiL    1  wee  ■  irili  I  mm  Cfce  VJfef  ef  tMt  Hettweal. 

*ItfcBtiwi  iili—1/aadfcagy»ibTw^tt<al^g#i»e^lwael»ra.    Ifear ^M^^iyriMltyleiMA^ 

ewe  aa— er  »t  St*  Miae,  er  r»eAer  wi  \miwA$^mt4  ee»<ett  tJMo  -  if  he  eaef 
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'  Mt  own  oMe  It  om  of  the  bctt  of  tllattrftttona,  that  BtU^  precedes  KnowUdge,  1  ktuf^ 
Ihftt  /am— bat  I  Miev*  tbat  I  toot!  That  prince  of  loglcUne  end  metepbjslcUne.  the  leemed 
Whatblt,  Arebbtobop  oTDnbUn,  need  not  bsre  e  better  ceee  for  ble  tbeory.  where  indeed 
would  ell  m J  knowMge  be,  If  I  did  not  bftuve  in  m jselfT 

*  Mj  btrU  being  tbos  nndenleblj  end  Indtopatabl  j  prored,  I  proceed  to  give  eome  eoooont  of  my 
^/'«.    I  bare  a  verjr  distinct  recollection  of  naTiog,  at  eome  evlj  age,  ran  aboot  in  a  garden,  aira 

Clucked  some  ftnit  flrom  the  treea — ot  having,  in  the  boaae  of  aome  old  lady,  eaten  bread  and 
otter  tprlnkled  oyer  with  aogar — of  haying  gone  to  tleep  In  a  carriage,  and  foond  myself  awake 
In  the  road,  the  carriage  baring  broken  down  —  and  of  having  Uyed  for  a  tim«  at  an  inn,  where  • 
Tery  large  and  dlaagreeable  woman  domineered  oyer  me. 

*  8oo5  after  I  was  dlitlngaiahed  by  the  habiliments  of  lacket  and  trowsera,  I  was  sent  to  school 
with  two  brothers— and  there,  on  the  aOrmatlon  of  an  older  boy.  I  was  charged  with  an  offence 
of  which  I  was  completely  innocent,  by  one  of  the  maste»~and  threatened  with  a  flogging  if  I 
did  not  confess  myself  gmlty.  As  I  had  a  terrible  notion  of  what  a  flogging  was,  I  consented  to 
tell  the  lie  that  I  waa  required  to!  Alas  for  me!  I  thoaght  for  sooae  ttme  alter  that  mysool 
wonld  explode  In  ten  thoaaand  fragments,  so  flrightfhl  wss  the  emptlon  within  conseqaent  on  the 
telling  of  my  first  lie. 

*  I  hated  myself  for  my  meanness  and  cowardice— I  hated  the  boy  who  told  the  fklsehood  of 
me — I  hated  the  master  whb  frightened  me  Into  the  Ue  —  and  I  hated  life  and  all  Its  conseqnenta, 
for  I  saw,  or  foresaw,  that  thonaands  of  auoh  things  mut  necessarily  oeeor,  and  I  wished  for  non- 
existence at  the  early  age  of  aeyen  I  Alaal  how  often  since  then  has  the  wish  been  repeated! 
Falsehood  and  Death  I    Twin  demons  of  oormpti<m  I 

*  Another  time  daring  my  eariy  school*days,  1  wss  accused  ftdsdy,  bnt  I  belleye  not  intention- 
ally, by  my  elder  brother,  and  my  mother  threatened  to  pnt  me  in  the  cellar  nnless  I  confessed 
the  truth  of  the  charge.  gFear  of  the  darkness,  and  dread  of  the  yermin  of  a  cellar,  made  me  Ue 
again  — and  I  hated  my  mother  and  brother  for  a  long  time  after,  for  causing  me  to  lie.  The  se- 
cond lie  was  not  ao  awral  to  me  aa  the  first  Alas!  lies  became  in  time  yery  easy  of  perpetration, 
bat,  thank  God,  neyer  easy  on  refiectlon.  They  may  be  swallowed,  like  half-pence,  but,  like 
them,  never  digested. 

*  what  a  mean  act  this  lying  Is  I    We  never  lie,  except  to  avoid  soom  honorable  endurance,  or 
to  obtain  some  disreputable  advantage.    Bo  wer  .-...> 
physic  for  the  body  —  or  we  sell  our  consciousness  c 
of  a  fool,  or  the  favor  of  a  knave. 

*  Every  lUr  Is  one  concrete  mass  of  abstract  meanness-'a  concentrated  essence  of  modem  con- 
ventionalism —  a  congregated  heap  of  Imbecile  (klaltlea.  His  patron,  the  devil,  having  showed 
him,  as  he  did  once  before,  what  great  things  he  would  give  him  if  he  would  kneel  down  and  lie, 
hn  kneels  and  takes  his  doee  of  poison ;  then,  blind  and  stupid  with  its  effects,  he  Is  cheated  oiu 
of  his  pay,  and  obliged  to  anbmit  to  the  imposition.  I  honor  the  devil,  more  than  1  irity  the 
man. 

*The  school  at  which  I  had  been  forced  into  a  lie— my  first  Ue  — became  a  noor,  mtoersMe, 
contemptible  bankruptcy.  I  r^loed  over  Its  foil  then ;  I  rtjoice  over  it  now.  llie  master  who 
wss  my  lie-driver,  wss  driven  to  seek  another  occapatloo,  and  foUed  alsa  How  glad  I  was  then ! 
How  glad  I  am  now !  Whenever  I  know  of  lying,  or  tyranny,  or  meanness,  woiUng  Its  own  ruin, 
I  r^)dice  with  a  great  r(;)oleingl 

*  I  AOQuiaKD  an  exquisite  skUI  in  penmsnshlp.  and  was  a  very /fee  ^erUer  at  the  age  of  nine. 
Many  of  my  performanoea  In  that  way  were  exhibited,  to  the  profound  eatisfootion  of  my  fsther, 
who  thought  I  was  altogether  a  prodigy  of  talent  But  as  I  had  undeigone  an  mttmal  expton^H 
after  Ijfmg  for  one  schoolmaster,  so  I  undertook  an  external  exploHon  sfter  writing  for  another. 

*  Hj  next  brother  and  I  were  making  a  bonfire  of  weeds  and  sticks,  In  a  csrden  where  we  ex- 
ercised oar  horticnltursl  snd  fioral  propensltlea,  when  the  heat  and  lljght  of  the  sun  putting  out 
oar  fire,  I  took  out  of  my  pocket  a  vial  of  something,  which  my  eldest  brother  had  amused  us 
with,  by  detonating  smaU  quantities  of  it.  Knowing  that  it  made  flame,  I  threw  a  Uttle  of  it  in 
the  embers,  and  It  and  the  bottlefUl  all  went  off  toother,  carrying  me  with  it  into  the  air.  The 
substance  was  fhlmlnatlng  sUver,  one  of  the  most  awftil  of  exptoelvesL 

*  The  report  wss  like  that  of  a  cannon,  and  brought  the  nelghbora  to  see  what  we  were  doing. 
I  had  just  descended  firom  my  elevation  and  recovered  my  feet,  when  I  discovered,  so  I  thought. 


,  except  to  avoid  some  honorable  endurance,  or 
e  swallow  apolson  for  the  souL  to  escape  a  Uttle 
SB  of  honor  for  a  piece  of  metal,  for  the  applause 


that  I  had  lost  my  right  arm.  Covered  with  blood,  and  having  no  feeling  In  my  arm,  I  thought  it 
wasgooei  Although  It  wss  demonstrated  to  me  that  my  arm  was  not  blown  off,  yet  all  sensatloo 
was  blown  out  of  It  for  a  long  time.    It  was  of  no  use  to  me  for  months,  and  has  never  been  right 


since.    I  bade  a  final  adieu  to  my  skiU  with  pen  and  pencil,  and  cultivated  my  tongue,  so  that  I 
became  aomethlng  of  an  orator,  at  least  ss  a  Mtorf-tMler, 

*  I  was  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  and  therefore  orUeiM.  to  a  practising  physician  in 
the  country.  As  my  commencement  of  Latin  was  by  attempting  to  learn  the  abstrsot  prindplee 
of  the  grammar  before  I  read  anv  of  the  language,  so,  to  make  amends  for  my  wrong  start  In  Latin, 
I  began  my  career  as  plnrsictan  by  practising  before  I  had  any  knowledge  or  even  prindplea.  1 
did  as  my  master  did.  It  was  not  with  me  what  *  maglster  docet,*  bnt  what  * maglst^  fecit*- not 
what  he  taught^  but  what  he  did, 

*  I  began  by  reading  some  of  the  most  profound  and  recondite  of  treatise^  and  plcmged  deep 
into  thMriea,  ere  I  had  enough  of  flwts  to  build  my  specuhUlons  upon.  So  i  became  a  thinker 
sooner  than  I  was  a  atudent  This  earhr  habit,  thus  acquired,  of  betng  my  own  thinker,  gave  me 
advantagce  which  I  have  prized  all  my  His.  I  may  have  been  IncUnea  to  Dcoome  more  or  a  prac- 
tical than  a  theoretical  man,  and  therefore  addicted  eariy  to  be  a  Judge,  instead  of  ajuror.  The 
great  lack  of  most  men  in  professions  and  pursuits,  Is  the  habit  and  power  to  think  for  themselves, 
we  may  be  liable  on  this  account  to  go  wrong,  but  are  not  so  liable  to  ho  wrong. 

*  The  difference  between  a  alaveaad  a  freeman  Is  not  greater  than  between  a  thinker  and  a 
mere  reader,  or  foUower.    Thought  Is  Umltless  ss  Uj^tnlng,  but,  like  it,  reqafares  its  conductor. 

*  I  have,  however,  a  distinet  recollection  of  having  let  a  young  married  woman  die  in  her  first 
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labor,  for  wiot  of  lulng  mj  mental  reaonroea.  I  waa  young  and  Inexperieneed,  and  bad  bnt  my 
own  tbinklng  to  trust  ta  I  was  weaiy  and  Mgbtened,  and  I  lost  my  self-confldenoe  and  my  pa- 
tient I  never  forgare  myself;  as  indeed  I  never  do  forgive  myself;  nor  can  I  when  I  am  wrong. 
No  one  can  be  so  nnsparlngly  aevere  to  me  as  I  am  to  myself;  wben  I  am  wrong. 

*  Th*  bitter  reoollectlon  of  my  loss  nerved  me  for  fhtnre  doings.  Soon  after,  I  bad  a  dreadfyil 
eaae  of  midwifery,  and  alone,  at  the  immature  age  of  eighteen,  I  performed  one  of  the  great  ope* 
rations  of  the  art  Upon  beiqg  qneatloned  by  my  preceptor,  wby  I  did  not  send  for  bim  first, 
my  reply  waa,  *I  waa  afraid  the  woman  wonld die  befbre  I  could  be  aided,  so  I  did  it  myself' 

'  OvoB,  wben  I  was  voung,  I  was  bandsome,  bnt  now  my  appearance  Is  by  no  means  prepoa- 
sea8in&  Hardlv  any  old  maid  would  fkU  in  love  with  me  I  The  old  ladies  among  the  doctors 
think  I  am  awral  homely.  I  have  beard,  in  certain  unprofessional  drdea,  that  the  editor  of  the 
Scalpel  is  one  of  the  most  fludnating  of  ugly  men,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  France  is  very  like 
Mm.  My  face  is  peculiarly  imremarkable  and  unimportant  I  am  taken  for  a  German —fbr  a 
Vrenohman — for  a  Welshman — fbr  a  North-Irishman  —  and  somettmea  for  an  Englishman.  I 
am  not  set  down  for  a  learned  man — nor  for  a  fool — nor  for  a  wise  man  —  nor  an  ass.  I  have  a 
very  ordinary  appearance,  and  make  no  impression.  I  am  not  either  a  SuMintB  or  a  Beooks. 
When  I  do  something  worthy  of  a  caning,  and  get  it,  I  shall  be  some  body.  Wby  has  not  some 
one  assaulted  the  editor  of  the  Soalp^  t  I  suppose  they  are  afiraid  of  Sumnerlzlng  blm,  and  in- 
creasing the  circulation  of  the  Scalpel 

*  I  ought  to  make  a  little  statement  of  the  moral  and  mental  training  which  I  received  with 
my  preceptor.  He  waa  very  remarkable  for  his  vanity,  presumption,  andlgnorance.  He  thought 
himself  very  handsome,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  oroas-eyed,  udder-noaed,  shelTing  foreheaded, 
and  flat-templed  I 

*  He  presumed  that  be  knew  enough  for  any  man — and  therefore  did  not  attempt  to  know  any 
more.  He  was  exceedingly  well  versed  in  liquor,  being  thoroughly  educated  in  the  school  of 
drinking.  From  beer,  ale,  cider,  and  porter,  up  to  wine  and  spirits  of  every  kind,  be  was  remark- 
ably dlstingniflfaed  fbr  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  thenu  Most  men  of  ablUty 
make  their  mark  on  their  age  and  generation.  He  made  his  on  his  nose  —  a  peculiar  sort  of  red 
tuberde,  which  flourished  m  incrcising  quantity.  He  was  very  eloquent  wben  ne  was  intoxicated, 
and  remarkably  theologica]. 

*  In  the  time  and  place  where  my  initiation  into  the  history  and  mystery  of  medicine  occurred* 
the  habit  of  drinking  to  modeoration  was  one  of  the  necessary  acquirements  of  life.  1  was  accus- 
tomed to  drink  something  of  an  intoxicating  nature  daily,  but  I  was  never  intoxicated  but  twice. 
One  €t  these  occasions  is  very  distinct  in  my  remembrance.  I  bad  been  betrayed  into  my  intoxi- 
cation by  some  one  who  enjoyed  the  sport  of  disabling  me. 

*I  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  as  I  returned,  the  spire  of  the  parish  church  pointed  down- 
ward, and  seemed  to  bore  into  tbe  earth.  A  lady  was  waiting  to  have  a  tooth  extracted,  and  on 
my  proceeding  to  apply  the  inatrumenta,  I  found,  to  my  confbsion,  that  she  sat  with  her  head 
downward !  After  spending  some  time  to  no  purpose  in  setting  her  head  right  side  up,  I  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  operation.  I  found  my  way  to  bed  by  tbe  power  of  b^lt,  and  there,  nei- 
ther willing  nor  able  to  undress,  I  passed  the  night  in  the  wanderings  of  wine,  which  were  very 
dUftrent  fh>m  the  meanderings  of  water. 

*  In  tbe  morning,  bead-ache,  thirst,  shame  and  remorse,  were  the  natural  resnlta  of  mv  trespass 
on  the  rights  of  my  nature.  If  the  penalties  of  offended  law  could  cure  mankind  of  their  evils, 
there  would  not  be  an  unoured  beins  Uving.  It  may  be  an  easy  thing  for  a  roan  to  escape  the 
penalty  of  a  statute,  or  the  prosecution  of  a  court:  but  no  wit  of  man  can  escape  the  shame  of  a 
lie.  the  confusion  and  disgrace  of  drunkenness,  or  me  terror  of  crime. 

*Let  no  man  envy  the  outward  prosperity  of  an  evil  man.  Many  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  pros- 
perity, luxury,  and  honor,  carriea  with  blm  a  fbmace  of  hell  within,  Arom  which  there  is  no  es- 
cape, and  for  which  there  ta  no  alleviation,  save  by  oonfteslng  and  forsaking  bis  evil.  No  vigilance 
committee  can  bunt  a  man  up  like  himself,  wben  he  is  wrong.  No  prosecuting  attorney  can 
search  out  his  ddinquenciea,  with  a  thousandth  part  of  the  skill  and  force  that  his  own  conscience 
can.    What  court  of  Inoulsition  can  equal  a  man*s  own  heart? 

*Tbe  investigation  and  analyzation  of  my  own  mind  enabled  me  to  construct  the  mental  instru- 
ments, and  devise  the  mcmu  testa,  by  which  to  measure,  weigh,  and  value  the  minds  of  others. 
What  TxasMom  said  of  bimselfl  is  true  also  of  me :  *  I  am  a  man,  and  nothing  human  Is  foreign  to 
mew** 

The  Doctor  is  too  modest  altogether.  If  Locis  Napoliok  be  a  good-looking  man, 
then  is  the  editor  of  *  The  Scalpel*  Tbe  resemblance  is  astooishiog.  Travelled 
Americans^  from  other  cities,  and  Parisian  Frenchmen,  turn  in  the  street  to  look  alter 
him.    We  have  seen  it  done  repeatedly. 

Thb  CosvopoLrrAir  Art  Association  have  just  issued  the  first  number  of  their  Art 
JoiTRXAL,  which  they  furnish  to  all  members  free  of  charge.  Tbe  number  before  us 
contains  portraits  and  sketches  of  Powers  and  T.  Bdcbanak  Rsid,  two  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished artists.  It  has  also  much  valuable  and  interesting  matter  on  art  and  artists, 
and  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  should  add  thousands  of  members  to  the 
Association. 

Thr  Bcksbt  Papers  :  Irish  Echoes  :  By  John  Brodgham.— Original,  comical,  and 
most  thoroughly  Irish  are  these  'Echoes.'  We  seem  to  see  Brougham's  funny  phiz 
laughing  at  us  fh)m  each  page,  and  bear  his  rich  voice,  with  inimitable  brogue,  repeat- 
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log  each  ttoiy  at  only  he  oonld  repeat  it    To  tboae  who  like  Iriah  wit»  (and  who  doea 
notf)  we  moat  heartUj  oommeod  this  wort:. 

*  Thb  Sacred  Plaint,*  —  *  J%s  Saered  Mountains,*  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Hbaouit,  oar  preient 
Secretary  of  State,  nndonbtedlj  suggested  to  his  brother,  J.  H.  HmiDUir,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  handsome  illustrated  Tolame  before  us.  'The  Sacred  Plains,'  sajs  '  The 
Churchman,*  *  are  here  brought  before  us  in  their  association  as  eonnected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  pasty  and  alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Whaterer  tends  to  gire  cleaiv 
ness  and  precision  to  our  oonoeptions  of  those  localities  on  which  have  transpired  erent 
affecting  the  destinies  of  men  or  nations,  is  worthy  of  praise,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
this  work  of  Mr.  Hsadlbt*s  is  certain  of  wide  acceptance.  The  materials  were  at  com- 
mand in  many  works  extant,  illustratiTe  or  descriptire  of  Asia.  Mr.  HxAourr  is 
graphic,  so  far  as  relates  to  personification,  and  exhibits  great  ingenuity  in  incorporat- 
ing the  expressions  of  the  writers  on  whom  he  relies  for  the  substance  of  his  sketches. 

DiART  or  TKB  ULTi  Amos  Laweinci.— Although  but  recently  printed,  this  work^  as 
we  learn  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Godlo  and  Ldtoolk,  Boston,  has  had  a  sale  un- 
precedented by  scarcely  any  other  biographical  work ;  a  success  due  entirely  to  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  book.  The  liberal  bene&ctions  of  Mr.  LAwsnroi  to  rarious  public 
institutions  during  his  life-time,  drew  upon  him  in  a  large  degree  the  public  attention, 
and  made  him  an  object  of  public  respect  This  respect  seems  to  hare  been  well  de- 
serred  by  his  personal  character,  as  we  find  it  delineated  in  this  Tolume.  He  was  a 
man  of  business,  exact  and  laborious,  yet  always  careful  to  prevent  habits  of  business 
from  narrowing  his  sympathies  or  making  him  inattentive  to  matters  of  greater  mo- 
ment He  was  a  religious  man,  wholly  without  bigotry ;  a  man  of  decided  political 
opinions,  without  party  prejudices,  and  disposed  to  think  well  of  others,  whether  they 
agreed  with  him  in  their  views  or  not' 

<  Rivniov  or  thb  Litubgt.'— The  object  of  this  volume,  recently  issued  by  Dava 
A9D  CoMPAKT,  is  Stated  by  the  author,  Rev.  Abchbr  Qxttord,  A.M.,  to  be,  to  draw 
from  ecclesiastical  literature  what  may  interest  and  instruct  all  those  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  Church's  institutions,  and  to  gather  from  her  sacred  treasury 
of  '  things  new  and  old,'  that  which  may  *  thoroughly  famish  unto  all  good  works. 
The  professed  aim  of  the  work,  in  detail,  is  to  exhibit  the  harmony  of  the  Liturgy ;  its 
harmony  in  itself,  as  also  with  Holy  Scripture ;  as  shown  in  the  CoUeet  for  each  of 
the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  of  the  year,  with  the  Epistles,  the  Gospel,  and  the  Lessons 
for  that  Day,  and  of  its  accordance  with  a  corresponding  topic  in  the  Church's  Cate- 
chism, and  her  Articles  of  Religion. 

Thb  Piazza  Tales  :  Hbsmax  Mxlyillb. — This  series  of  stories,  though  partaking  of 
the  marvellous,  are  written  with  the  author's  usual  felicity  of  expression,  and  minuteness 
of  detail  The  tale  entitled  '  Benito  Cereno,'  is  most  painfblly  interesting,  and  in  reading 
it  we  became  nervously  anxious  for  the  solution  of  the  mystery  it  involves.  The  book 
will  well  repay  a  perusaL 

Sibbrt's  World  :  Bt  tkb  Author  or  Suxbbah  Stobibs,  Etc.,  is  a  smaU  volume, 
written  by  an  English  lady,  who  has  already  won  a  literary  reputation  in  England  and 
America,  to  which  this  little  work  will  add  new  honors.  It  is  not  one  of  those  trashy, 
ephemeral  books  with  which  the  country  is  fiooded,  and  which  are  read  only  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  but  it  is  one  which  a  parent  may  safely  put  in  a  daughter's  hands,  with  the 
assurance  that  she  can  derive  nothing  from  it  but  good. 

MxssRS.  A.  Williams  ft  Co.  succeed  Messrs.  Fbtridob  k  Co.,  in  Boston,  and  the 
KxiCKXEBOCXBR  CRU  always  be  had  at  their  elegant  and  well-filled  store  on  Washington- 
street  Mr.  WiLUAMS  was,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  firm  of  RBDoora  A  Co.,  has 
always  been  in  the  book-business,  is  highly  esteemed  by  his  fHends  in  the  trade,  and 
all  who  know  him. 
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THE  PASS  OF  THE  SIEEEA. 

BY  JOHN    G.   WHITTIER. 

All  nigbt  abore  tbeir  rockj  bed  j  Behind,  tbej  mw  the  snoir-elOQd  taand 

Ibey  nw  the  stare  nuurcb  dow—  By  11UID7  wo  icy  boro ; 

Tbe  wOd  Sieira  oTerbead,  Before,  warm  TaUeja,  wood  nmhniMml, 
Ibe  desert's  death  beklw.                            t  And  green  with  Tinea  aod  com. 

HAD  BI6BL0W8  UFE  OFIBXHOHT.*     j  BEAD  BIOBLOWS  UFB  OF  FRBKOIT. 

The  lodiao  fWym  hb  lodge  of  bark,  They  left  the  Winter  at  their  baoki\ 
Tbe  gray  bear  from  his  den,                         I  To  flap  his  baffled  wing ; 


Beyond  their  camp-fire^s  wall  of  dark, 
Glared  en  the  moontain-men. 

BBAB  BmiOWS  UPB  OF  FBSKOHT. 

StiU  upward  tamed,  with  anxious  strahi, 

Tbeir  leader's  sleepless  eye, 
Where  qpfioters  of  the  monntain-dudn 

Stood  blaak  against  the  skj. 

BBAB  BIGBL0W8  UFB  OF  FBBMOBT. 


And  downward,  with  the  cataraoliv 
Leaped  to  the  lap  of  Spring. 

BBAB  BIOBLOWS  LIFB  OF  FBBKQBT. 

Strong  leader  of  that  mountain-band  I 

Another  task  remains — 
To  break  from  Slavery  deserted  land 

A  path  to  Freedom*s  plains. 

BBAB  BIOBLOWS  UFB  OF  FBSKOBT. 


Tlie  night  waned  slow ;  at  last  a  glow,  The  winds  are  wild,  the  waj  is  drear, 

A  i^emm  of  sudden  fire,  Tet,  flashing  through  the  nighty 

Shot  up  behind  the  walls  of  snow,  Lo!  icy  ridge  and  rodcy  spear 

And  tipped  each  icy  spire.  Blaze  out  in  morning  light. 

BBAB  BIGBL0W8  UFB  OF  FBSKOBT.  BBAB  BIOBLOWS  UFB  OF  FBSKOBT. 

"Up,  men,"  be  cried;  "yon  rocky  cone  Rise  op,  Fremont  I  and  go  before— 
To-daj,  please  God,  we'll  pass,  The  hour  must  Iisto  its  Man; 

And  kx^  from  Winter's  frozen  home  Put  on  the  hunting-shirt  once  mors^ 
On  Summer's  flower  and  grass."  And  lead  in  Freedom's  yan  I 

BBAB  BIOBLOWS  UFB  OF  FBBXOBT.      .      BEAD  BIOBLOWS  UFB  OF  FBBKOBT. 

*  The  PabBshen*  r«q«tst  to  tbe  rMd«rs  of  Wlilttlar>t  tplrtiFcdnlnff  stansMi 

For  a  detailed,  truthful,  and  full  record  of  the  data  of  the  Poet's  splendid  line^ 

BIGELOW'S  LIFE  OF  FREMOIT. 

One  large  l2mo  vol  of  nearly  bOO  pages,    Pricet  $1.00. 

Contaiainc  880  pases  of  Matter  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Biography  of  FramonU 

And  illustrated  with  Spirited  EngraTings,  and  an  accurate  Portrait  on  Steel 

THE  AXJTHOKIZBD  AND  ONLY  COMPLBTB  EDITION,  Including  an 
Account  of  his  £zploratk>DS,  Discoveries,  and  Adventures,  on  Five  successive  Expeditkwt 
across  the  North  American  Continent;  Yohiminous  Selections  from  his  Private  and  Publio 
Correspondence,  including  his  Defence  before  the  Court>Martial,  and  a  full  report  of  his  prin- 
cipal Speeches  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Soff*  tkt  New  •  York  Indeptndtnt  : 
«Tlilf  work  eoiDBrtoM  the  AUlMt  and  mott  eoropl«ts  aeeoaac  yet  published  of  the  Ilfli  of  this  atnordlnary 
Mas,  aad  by  lie  plain  end  Irrefragible  feet  e  foreetells  and  eileooee  tbe  whole  Immeneo  brood  of  maUgnant  alaa- 
4en  wlih  which  the  pro^alavery  party  are  eodeavoring  to  nil  the  pablie  miod.'* 
Say*  tkt  NatUmml  Erm  {Wmtkiugton,  D.  C.) : 
**  Wo  lelhr  to  Mr.  Bigelow*t  irork,  not  to  disparage  the  labors  of  othere  on  the  aaiae  anbleet,  bat  beeaaae  It  U 
prvpared  with  exeellent  Juda ment,  by  an  intimate  IHeodof  Fremont,  and  is  the  only  biof  rapby  whleh  eontataa  aa 
■ilTiaaii  aeeoont,  not  only  of  the  pablie  •ervleea,  bat  of  the  prifate  history  of  onr  Candidate.    It  ia  therefbre  a 
Tohune  whkh  no  Repnbllean  thoold  fhil  to  poaoees.    It  will  not  only  prove  an  effloitnt  weapon  la  tbe  preaent 
Minus  ian  bat  a  nUrlied  narrativo— worthy  of  permanent  preeer fatten—  of  one  of  the  brilliant  ehapfera  In  oar 
MS^hblu>r^    LET  OUR  FRIENDS,  THBRBFORB,  ARM  THEMSELVES  WITfl  BIGSLOITS  UFB  OF 
FEEMOHT.**  

DEBfiT  ft  JACKSON,  Fablishers,  New-Tork. 

Agents  and  Booksellers  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms.    Copies  sent  hj  mail,  post  paid, 
«B  xweipt  <^  pdoe. 


KBXOKXBBOC^KXR  MOVTHLT  ADTIRTIflll* 


D.  Appkton  &  Co.,  346  &  348  Broadway^  N.Y., 

BAYS  VOW  BBADT, 

A  Vew  Book  by  UZZIB  PETIT,  author  of  ''Light  and  DarkaiMi'* 

UfTITLKD 

HOUSEHOLD  MYSTERIES; 

A   ROMANCE  OF   SOirTHERN   LIFE. 
By  UZZIB  PSTIT,  of  Virginia.  One  toI,  i2mo^  clotb. 


Opiniona  qf  (he  J\'ets  t^xm  ihe  appearance  of  "  Ught  and  Darhnms.'^ 

raOM  THE  N.  T.  DI8Pi.TGH. 
Tlito  \a  ft  plMMDt  and  gnpbie  story,  th«  0e«nM  of  whleh  are  laid  Id  the  elty  of  New-ToriL    The  Ugkt  and 
dark,  or  tlM  good  and  bad,  of  foabloQabto  life  ara  TlTldly  iatanBliiKled,  and  deaeiibed,  by  a  (artito  aad  gtowiac 
pon,  viib  iniiob  taltni  aDd  akUL 

rBOH  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CITY  ITEM. 
Tba  wbola  wort  li  lo  eomplace,  flnlsbed,  and  artiatle,  that  we  eannot  bat  anttelpata  a  brlltlast  and  weoaai 
M  earaar  for  iba  wrttar,  If  aba  will  derote  bcraalf  faltbftilly  to  the  blgb  and  iaflnoBttal  departraact  of  art  in 
wbtoh  aha  baa  BMda  ao  trinmpbant  a  dtkut. 

FROM  GODKT^S  LABT'S  BOOK. 

Her  ereatlona  are  all  lllb*like ;  her  acenea  natural ;  her  personafea  aneh  aa  one  nieeta  erwy  day  in  tba 

bannta  of  Ibablon  or  doBtarle  Hfb.    We  read  her  story  belicTiogly,  and  remember  the  eharamers  nllarwarda  aa 

eld  ac^oainuneea.   To  prodnea  an^  an  eflbet  npon  onraelf  ia  to  give  aaforanee  of  aa  aeeompliabed  arttat.  May 

ibla  author  Ufa  to  writ*  nany  atories  not  only  of  faablonable,  but  all  aorta  of  lifiei  and  may  we  baro  tbem  to  read. 

•  %• 
RBADT    EARLY    IN    SEPTEMBBE, 

A  Vew  Story  by  MISS  WABHBB,  author  of  ''Tho  Wide,  Wide  World,** 

ENTITLED 

THE  HILLS  OF  THE  SHATEMUC. 

Oae  VoL,  12mo,  of  oyer  500  Pages.  Price,  $1.25. 
Seme  yeara  baTo  elapeed  atnce  any  work  by  tbta  popular  Autbereas  haa  appeared.  Of  *«Tbe  Wide,  Wide 
World,**  83,UU0  eoplea  were  aold.  and  that  in  the  abort  apaoe  of  a  lew  moatha— a  aucoeea  hardly  eqalled  by  anv 
American  author.  Tbla  Wurk  being  the  result  or  a  more  Intimate  acquatntanoe  with  human  nuture,  will  not  tUl 
to  be  more  generally  read.  The  Xoadeii  Atheneum^  in  epeaklni;  of  **  The  Wide,  Wtde  World,**  aaya :  *'  The  an- 
tboreta  write*  with  livallneaa  and  elegance.  Her  power  of  diserlmlnatlng  and  preaentiog  obaxaaur  ia  great, 
and  an  air  of  cheerftU  piety  perrades  the  whole." 

Aa  tbe  demand  for  theae  two  Worka  will  be  very  lai^e,  early  ordera  aboold  be  aent  to  the 
PubUabera 


D.   Appleton  &  Co.  will  soon  publish: 


MARRYING  TOO  LATE.    By  Geo.  Wood,  Author  of 

Peter  ScblemlhL    1  toU,  ISmo. 
WA8UIK6TUN*S  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS.    By  Miss 

KlAland. 
WINS1X)W*S  MORAL  80IBNCE.    ISma 
MARSH'S    BOOKREEPINO   VOR    BANKS   AND 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES.     1  vol,  4to. 
CORNELL'S  HiGH»CHOOL  GEOGRAPHT  AND 

COMPANION  ATLA& 
M0RALB8*  SPANbiH  READER. 
OOMMB  ON  PARLE  FRANCAIS. 
MILLIA  DULOIA.     A  Tbouaand  Pleasant  Things 

aelected  from  Notea  and  Queries. 


lOONOGRAPHtO  ENCTGLOPiBDrA.  A  new  edi- 
tion.    0  TOlf. 

BURTON*S  BNCTOLOPJSDrA  OF  WIT  AND  HU- 
MOR.   lllMMrated. 

BISHOP  WAIN  WRIGHT'S  SERMONS. 

MANDEVILLB'H  FIFTH  READER.    (New  Series.) 

QnACICENB0S*8  HISTORY  Ol^  THE  UNITED 
STATED  FOR  SCHOOLS.    Illustrated. 

HBRBERrs  POETICAL  WORKS.  Illoatratad  in 
the  Style  of  Gray's  ElegT. 

THE  DAIRTMAM*8  DAUGHTER.  By  Le«b  Rich- 
nmnd.    Illustrated  in  the  Style  of  Gray*s  Elegy. 

COLERIDGE'S  POETICAL  WORKa    lllostrsted. 


SCOTTMB  OHIEFB.    By  Jane  Porter.    1  toL,  Svei       POETRY  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE.    With  Colored  11- 

Rbwtrated.  lustrations. 

8IORIBB  OF  AN  OLD  MAID.    Tranalated  from  the    I    THE  SOUVENIR  OF  FRIENDSHIP.    A  Parlor  An- 


FMKbof 

iDRirsc^ 


BoUla  Olrarditt. 


BDRim*SCYCLOPJBDU  OF  SERMONS.  ItoL^Sto. 
XONOPHON*a  ANABASIS.     With  Notaa  byProf. 

Boise. 
HALL*B  OOMMSNTABY  ON  THE  00SP1L8. 
LIFE  Aim  cSnUBfiPONinNOB  OF  JUDGE  IRE- 


nual.    6vo. 
THB  TOKEN.    A  Ohrlotmaa  and  New- Year's  GIA 

19mo. 
THE  MIGNONETTE.    A  Ohristmaa  GiA.    ISmo. 
ROBBBTS'  EUYPT.    S  vols.,  4ta    Splendidly  lUns- 

trated  with  large  LHtaographle  Drawlnga,  embrae- 

lag  aUwhieh  ara  eoDtalnad  ia  the  FoOo  BditloB. 


4 

LMSWn  AHVOUHOIlCISTt  OF  THa  PROrOXPili 


IMPORTANT  TO  CLERGYMEN,  STUDENTS,  dec.    A  NEW  WORK  ON 
SINAI  AND  PALESTINE. 

J.  a  BSDfTBJjVf  34  Beekman  St,  will  shorUj  pabGah,  in  one  volume,  dvo,  prio6  $160, 

SmAI  AND  PALESTIHE, 

IK   005NB0TI0K  WITH   THSIR  BISTORT. 

Bj  MJOBXm  nSKEHYK  STAHLEY^  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Caitterbtirsr* 

WITH    COLOHBD   MAPS   AKD   PLATBa 

**  As  ret,  this  is  the  most  ooinp^ete  work  In  tbs  Bngllsb  UoKiiaffe  upon  the  gMfraplilcil  blftoit  ef  Dm  Unit 
of  the  Blbls.  Mr.  Sunlay  Is  a  thorough  Biblical  ami  elsaaled  soEdsr,  and  a  traveler  of  aocorau  and  esMBttfle 
obeerratioQ.  Id  the  arraogemeot  or  topics,  he  follows  the  feogrsphleal  and  not  the  ehionelogical  neUiod.  Hie 
scyle  Is  ainple  and  elegant,  ana  his  Jadgmens  clear  and  soaad.**— /«de^#iid«iit. 


A  Svporb  Speefanmi  of  American  Art    A  Suitable  Present  for  the  Hoiidaya. 

•  WILL  BE  READY  EARLY  IN  NOVEMBER, 

DABLET'S  OUTLINE  COMPOSITIONS, 

FROM  JUDD'S  NOVEL  OF  « MARGARET.'* 

TWiigr  OafllM  Ooospoe'tieDe  from  Jedd's  Novel  of  •*  Margaret,**  designed  by  F.  O.  C  DARLBY,  and  fBgnired 
tbe  Irtf  style  of  an  by  Ki>NRAO  BUBBR ;  witn  Biiraete  and  a  Bjnopais  of  the  Tale,  fonnlnl  the  nsoet 
■apevb  work  of  American  Art  ever  published.    Large  4to,  $10. 

The  above  It  sltogether  the  moet  vntqne  and  beautifnl  Presenution  Voltune  ever  istaed  flrom  the  Presa  lo 
•aj  pert  of  the  world. 

BARLV  IliPRBHSIONS  FROM  THB  PLATES  will  of  ooarae  be  the  most  perfeot ;  it  Is  importsnt,  theie- 
ftm,  that  tbOM  who  design  porohwlng  the  work  should  8BCURB  BARLT  OOPIBS,  by  sending  In  their  orders 
te  the  PoMleber,  or  to  some  Bookseller,  with  direotluns  to  forward  the  order  immediately. 

PonhaserawlU  be  anppUed  to  the  order  hi  which  THB  SUBdCRlPTIONS  ARE  RECEIVBD. 

J.  S.  REDFIELD,  34  Beeocan.  Street,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Hastings^  New  Music-Book. 
1  ♦  ■ 

SELAH:  A  Collbotiov  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tukss,  Intrgitb,  Ahtabms, 
MOTBTT&  Chobubbs,  fto.,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Classee,  Prirate  Circlet,  and  Worebipiog 
Aasembnee.  By  Thomas  Hastuigs.  352  pp.  Price,  per  doz.,  $8.00 ;  Single  copies  mailed 
poet  paid,  for  examination,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

**  The  author  of  the  present  Tolnme  baa,  for  the  last  three  years,  been  laborionsly  preparing  material  for  Its 
pagea.  Bts  oeenpatlon  has  been  a  de*1gbiful  on«,  and  under  mnny  adTiintag**e.  He  has  given  his  best  thoughts 
to  the  subject.  If  lovers  of  music  enjoy  as  much  In  the  nsu  of  the  work  as  the  author  haa  in  eompillog  It,  he 
win  not  have  labored  in  vain  .»•— jBrtrocf /rom  the  Auikor^*  Pt^fmc; 

Many  new  and  choice  tnnee,  never  before  poblithed,  appear  in  this  work^  and  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
beet  eoUeetioa  of  mnslo  ever  prepared  by  thia  eminent  author. 

FROM  THE  N.  T.  BVANOBLIST. 
**  Thle  la  the  0rat  work  that*  for  many  yeare,  Mr.  Ucstings  has  prewired  and  published  alone.  To  the  admirers 
of  the  taete  and  geoltis  of  this  veteran  composer,  to  whom  our  psalmudy  ovee  so  large  a  debt,  the  drenmstsnee 
that  it  embodiee  the  nnrsetraieed  nttersnee  of  bis  own  mind  ai>d  heart,  will  make  this  woik  all  tbe  more  valu< 
ahtob  Mr.  Baatloga  possesses  so  many  unquestl()Dab!e  excellinces  as  a  composer,  end  brlnge  to  hie  work  such 
•■  exalted  Ideal  and  eameet  eonsolenilousness,  that  he  will  never  want  admlrere,  nor  remain  without  pr»ots  of 
the  nsefhioees  and  profit  to  which  his  productioDs  altrsys  minister.  As  a  composer  of  sacred  mrlodifa,  uttering 
the  splru  of  sincere  worship  -and  devout  Christlsn  experience.  Mr.  Hastings  haa  a  deservedly  high  ebaractsr. 
For  many  years,  some  of  his  eomposltions  have  been  apsocUted  with  tbe  tmdsreet  Joys  snd  hopes  of  evangelical 
OhrlatlaDS  of  all  denomlnationa.  Ortonvill«>.  Cheeter.  .WlcklifTe,  ZIon,  Oowper,  and  many  othets  like  these,  have 
naitohts  name  a  cherished  remembrance  In  thousands  of  hearts  ;  white  bis  beautiful  hjmns,  combining  ezqul- 
alte  feeling  with  rare  grace  of  expression,  have  formed  a  most  acceptable  element  of  our  current  psalmody. 

^  hi  the  *  Selsh,'  many  of  tbe  finest  eharaoteri sties  of  Mr.  Hastings  re*sppear.  Tbe  collection  Is  quite  large, 
aad  moetly  eompoeed  of  new  pieces,  the  greet  majority  of  which  are  fh>m  bis  own  pen.  The  usual  variety  In 
■eter  and  style,  which  has  become  neces»ary  both  to  the  demands  of  public  taate  and  the  culture  of  ebolrs,  Is 
g;l«ieB,  and  a  anwU  but  select  and  valnsble  collection  of  8«t  pieces,  aotheme,  etc.  ThA  genefsl  eharacterlsaisa  of 
tte  eolleetloa,  we  shotiM  say,  are  refined  taste,  good  sdsptaUon.easy,  flowing,  and  often  very  beantlfhl  meledlea. 
and  amoaeneata,  though  ingenious  and  correct,  yet  simple  and  nnartifieid,  ao  as  to  lie  within  the  reach  of  all 
chofra. '  There  are  very  few  poor  tunea  in  tbe  book,  and  scarcely  none  beyond  the  culture  and  ability  ef  any 
wea-tralned  choir.  While  all  the  tuues  appear  to  be  good  and  praetiehble,  soma  finely  display  the  deileate  taat* 
aad  tender  derotlOBal  spirit  of  Mr.  HaaOngs*  bast  moods.  Others  preeent  him  la  new  and  not  at  aU  nnausraw 
M  Mffatfi"  PnhUahed  by 

A,  S.  BABNES  ft  CO.,  61  and  03  John  Sty  NewToik. 


n^OKSEBOOKm  ICOKTRLT  ADVBRT18UU 


■abtib  a  Bkoim»«  wlU  MQd  tU  Mlowtng  Worka  by  MaU,  pontft  f  tid,  (tor  nj  diatom  Ib  At  Uidtti 
maUM  vBdar  1000  bUmi)  m  ned^  oTiha  MoMy. 

The  Recent  Great  Histories. 


DB  TOOQURVILLE^S  Old  Regime  and  the 
BmlQttoo.  TriiB»l*t«d  by  Joiia  Boaati,  E§q, 
lflal^  MaaHrn.    (NtoHp  Arady.) 

MOTLBT^S  Riae  of  the  Dutch  BepubUa    A 

HSLPS'S  Spanish  Gonqaest  in  America,  and  its 
BvUtkHi  to  the  History  of  SISTory,  and  to  tbo  Got- 
•rnoMuC  of  Coiooloo.  S  toU.  Largo  ISmo,  Maalla, 
$S00:HarCair,$30O. 

HILDBBTH'S  Hiatorf  of  the  United  States. 

FiiaT  SsBiaa.— From  tbo  flrat  ■etUomont  of  tbo 

Cooairy  to  tbe  Adoption  of  tbe  Fodera*  Oonatlttttloa. 

t  Tolo.  8ro,  MaaUn,  $0  00 ;  8hoop,  $6  75 ;  Half  CoU; 

SaoMV  Saataa.— Prom  tho  Adoption  oT  tbo  Fod- 
oral  Conatitncion  to  tbe  ond  of  tbo  BUteonth  Oon- 

fi3rbJf,W^'  '•'"^  ••  ~'*  ''•^  ••  '*' 
ALIS02irS  Histoiy  of  Europe,  from  the  FaU  of 
HapolaoD,  lo  1819,  to  tbo  Aeeeaakm  of  Lonla  Napo- 
looa.  la  18SS.  A  New  Bortta.  Yda.  L  XL,  8to, 
Maattn,  1 SS  par  Volama ;  Sbaop,  1 50  per  Volomo. 


GROTB'S  History  of  Oreeoe.  Vol.  XIL, 
f  otmlng  tbe  Ooaplotlon  of  tbo  Work,  aad  eoatala- 
log  Portrait,  Mape,  Plana,  aad  Index.  18  voli. 
Kmo,  Maalla,  Tftoaau  oaeb;  8aoopaxtia,BlS88a 
Set;  Half  Oalf.  $16 00 a  Set 

UkOAXJhATB  Hislon^  of  BnglMid,  flom  the 
AeoaMlonofJaaMalL  Wltb  aa  orlglBal  Poitialt  of 
tba  Aatbor. 

HABPsa'a  OOMR.BTB  Aaa  UaiFeaii  Battieaa. 
A  HAMMoaa  Octavo  LiaaAav  Botrioa,  CoapM^ 
With  Portrait  and  elaborate  ladaz,  of  ladlapoaaabla 
▼alaa  Co  a  Library  Bdltloa.  Pclaiod  on  i 


A  popuLAa  aooaaoiMO  EDinoa,  Oomplocab 
PortraUaadelaboialeladiK.    Pitetad  oa  iaa  | 

A  Obbat  Ootato  EomoH.  Paper  Coraia,  88 
a  VolonM. 

A  cHaAP  Ootato  BarmNr,   Tlie  Foar  Volai 
neatly  bound  la  Two  YolBBoa,  9St)4  eeata  a  Valaaa 

Q^Tbe  Volomea  of  aay  of  tba  abofe  EdltHns  i 
aeporataly. 


Fresh  Books  of  Travel  and  Adyentnre. 


BAIRD*S  Modem  Greece :  A  Narrative  of  a 
Beaideaoe  and  Trarela  In  tbat  CooDtry,  Wrb  Ob- 
aanrailona  on  iu  Anrlqultleo,  Litera^are,  Laatoace, 
Polltlea,  and  RHtidon.  Ulmirat^d  by  aboai  60  Bn- 
gravings,  12nno,  MutUo,  $1  SS,    (ATror^y  Remdsf.) 

BECKWOURTH'S  Autobiography.  The  Life 
aad  AdTentoioa  of  Jamoa  P.  Beekwoarib,  Moan- 
taloeor,  Seoot,  and  Pioneer,  and  Cblef  of  tbe  Grow 
Nation  of  loUana.  Wriuen  ftom  bit  own  Diou- 
tkw,  by  T.  D.  Bonaaa.    ISmo,  MuaUa,  81 ». 

SQUIER^S  Notes  on  Central  America;  particu- 
larlv  the  States  of  Hondoraa  and  San  Salrador : 
tbair  Ooograpby,  Topograpby,  Climato,  Popalatloa, 
fteaonreoa,  Prodaetloos,  Ac,  Ac.  and  ibe  propof-ed 
latoroeeanie  Railway.  Wlib  original  If  ape,  and  11- 
laatratloaa.    8to,  Mnailn,  Si  00. 

FERRY'S  Vagabond  L  in  Mezica  ISmo, 
Maalln.  S7J^  e*>nt«. 

EWB  ANK'S  Life  in  Brazil ;  or,  A  Journal  of  a 
TisU  to  the  Land  of  tbe  Ooooa  ud  the  Paim.  Wltb 
aa  Appendix,  containing  illnatrailono  of  Anetent 
Boatb  American  Arte,  In  rooendy  diaeorered  Iroplo- 
laeata  and  Produora  of  Domeatlc  lndQ<4ry,  and 
Worfca  In  StonA,  Pottery,  Gold,  Stiver,  Broitae,  Ae. 
WUh  OTor  100  lilnatraUona.    Svo,  Mutlln,  $3  00. 


IDA  PFEIFFER*S  Second  Journey  roond  the 
Worid :  l>om  London  to  tbe  Capo  of  Good  Bopo,  Bor- 
neo, JUTS  Samatra,  Oelebeo,  Coram,  the  M olncaai^ 
Ae.,  Calirtomla.  Panama,  Pero.  Beaador,  aad  tho 
United  Statro.    ISmo,  Maalin,  81 85. 

WILSON'S  Mexico  ;^its  Peasants  and  its 
Pneeta ;  or,  Ad^eotnrea  and  Hlatorlcal  Baoearehea 
In  Mesloo  and  lu  SUrer  If  inea  dnnng  pana  of  tbe 
Teara  1861-68-68-64,  with  aa  Bxpooe  ot  the  Faba- 
loos  Character  of  the  Story  of  tbo  Ooaqaaac  of 
Mexleo  by  Cortei.  Wltb  aamaroaa  Bagravtefs. 
Itmo,  MaallD,  81  00. 

WILSON'S  Weetem  Africa;  its  History,  Con- 
diiioo,  and  Pro«p««ca.  Wltb  aamaroaa  BagraTlaaa. 
18ma,NaaUn,Sl  81 

WHEELER'S  Life  and  Travels  of  Herodotus 
In  the  Fifth  Contnry  before  Ohrlat:  an  loMglnary 
Biography  fbnnded  oa  F  >eL,  lllnatratlve  of  tbo  Hla* 
tory,  Mannora,  Rdiflon,  Liierataro,  Arte,  aad  So- 
elal  Ouudltion  of  tbe  Greeka,  Bgyptlana,  Por^laaar 
Babylonians,  Hebre  ira,  Sejtblane,  and  other  andont 
nationa.  In  the  daya  of  Per  elea  aad  Nebaotfab. 
Map.    8  vols.  ISmo.  Mnsiln,  88  oa 

MARCH'S  Madeira,  Portugal,  and  the  AndA- 
lottlaaofe^paln.  Wltb  lUaatrntiona.  lSmo,MBaUBt 
$1  86. 


NEW  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

BUNSEN^S  Signs  of  the  Times:  Letters  to 
■mat  Morltx  « rndt,  on  tbe  Dangers  to  Botlaioaa 
Liberty  in  tbe  Pro«ieat  State  of  the  Wortd.  Truna- 
latcd  (h>m  tbe  fSermao,  by  ScraAftiiA  WiNSwoaTH, 
aathor  of  **  Tbe  Life  of  Nlebnhr.'*    limo,  Mosltn. 

ARTHUR'S  Tongue  of  Fire;  or,  the  True 
Pow*'ri»fOhHallanlty.  Portrait.  Kmo,  Mualin.  76  ca. 

BAIRD'S  Religion  in  America ;  or,  An  Account 
of  the  OrUio,  Beiatlun  to  tbe  State,  and  preeoot 
aoadltiutt  <»f  the  Kvangolleal  Cburahea  In  the  United 
llatoa.  vrith  notices  of  the  unevangeliesl  Osnoml- 
satloaa.  An  aotUoly  o<tw  odlUoo,  rownttoa  aad 
^•nla^fol    6T0,  Mnaila,  88  00. 

STRIOKLAND'S  History  of  the  American 
Blalo  SooMy,  revlaod,  and  broaibt  dowa  to  tbo  pro> 
aaattiaM.  With  aa  Introdu  iloo,  by  Bor.  N,  L. 
Bai%I>J>.,afaaela&aiL   Sra^  Maalla,  #1  8ll 


THE  LATE  NOVELS. 

MRa  MARSH'S  Evelyn  MarstOD.  Sm^  Paper, 

60centa.    (AVor/y  ready  ) 

LEVER'S  Martins  of  Cro' Martin.    8yo^  Paper, 

6«X  e«ita ;  Maailn,  76 ooata. 
MISS   C APRON'S   Helen  Lincoln;   or,  the 

Power  of  Prluiiple.    l8mo,  Mnslio,  76  eeata, 

MISS  MnLOCK*S  John  Halifax,  GentleoBsn. 
8vo,  Paper,  60  oeata. 

HAJUiANDER'S   Clara;    or,  SUve   Lift  In 

Bnrope.    ISmo,  Maalla,  81  08. 
JAMES'S  Old  Dominion;  or,  the  Soothsmploii 

Maaaaero.    8ro,  Paper,  60  eonla. 

THE  HUGUENOT  BZILBS;' or,  The ! 
of  Loota  XIV.   By  aa  Ammtmm  Aatbar. 


Lkrwn  AxnsfowcsMsxrtB  of  thb  ^bikoxpai  yubushsbb. 

THIRD    YEAH 

or  TBI 

COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIATIOi. 


Th«  iiiaaa|(«meiife  of  this  ii«w  and  popular  IniUtBtion  annonnoe,  with  pleaaofa,  tbat  the  arrangementfl  for 
the  thM  yaar  hare  been  completed  on  the  meet  exteoalTe  acale.  Works  of  Ameriean  Art,  and  tbe  encourage- 
■eat  of  American  genius,  haTe  not  been  overlooked.  Commisaiooa  have  been  isaued  to  many  distinguished 
AMerlean  Artista,  and  a  special  agent  has  Tislted  the  great  Art  Repositories  of  Bnrope,  and  made  earefial  selee- 
tlMH  er  ciK>lee  Palntinga,  Bronse  and  Marble  Sutoary,  dtc,  Ac.  Among  the  ezpuislte  pieces  of  sculpture 
already  aecured,  are  (he  busu  of  the  three  great  Ameriean  Statesmen, 

CLAY,  WEBSTER,  AND  OALHOUN! 

SMonted  at  Floreuoc^  Italy,  flrom  the  llneat  Cartara  marble.    Also  the  statues  in  marble  of 

OUPID  £N  DIBGUIBB, 
PSYCHE. 

MAQDAIiSN. 

CHIIiD  OF  THB  SEA. 

STBUOGLE  FOB  THE  HEABT,  and  the 

BUSTS  OF  APOLLO  AND  DIAJTAt 
UigelUr  with  sereral  GROUPS  IN  MARBLB,  BRONZE  8TATUBTTXS,  MEDALLIONS,  and  a  choice  oollec- 
ttaa  of  Falnttogs  from  leading  American  and  foreign  Artists ;  forming  a  large  and  cosUy  collection  of  Works  of 
Art,  the  whole  of  which  axe  to  be  distributed  or  allotted  to  subscribers,  tree,  at  the  Third  Annual  Distribution 
of  the  Association,  in  January  next. 


TEI^]MCS    OF    STJBSOI^II^TIOlSr- 

The  payment  of  THREE  DOLLARS  oonstitutes  any  perMU  a  Member  of  the  Association,  and  entitles  him  to 

L-Vhe  large  and  costly  steel-engraving*  ♦•SATUBDAY  NIGHT,"  oranyoneofihe  following  monthly 

Magaxlnea  one  year.  If  preferred  to  the  above  engraTlng.  viz:  Harper's,  Knickerbocker,  6odey*s  Lady's 

Book,  Graham,  BUckwood,  Putnam*s,  and  the  BriUah  Quarterly  Reviews. 

IL— A  Copy  of  the  ••  Conmopolitan  Art  Journal,'*  one  year— an  Uluetrated  Magsaine  of  Art,  published  quarterly. 

nt'A  share  In  the  Annual  Distribution  of  Works  of  Art,  eomprlslng  a  large  number  of  Paintings,  Sculpture, 

Mo  perww  Is  restricted  to  a  single  share.  Those  taking  flve  memberships  are  entlUed  to  alx  lograTings,  or 
m^  Ave  of  the  Magaaines,  one  year,  and  to  star  Hekett  in  the  distribution. 

Persons,  In  remitUng  ftinds  for  membership,  wUI  please  give  their  Poat-Offlce  address,  m  full,  staUng  the 
Booth  they  wish  the  Msgas'ne  to  commence,  and  reglater  the  letter  at  the  Post-Offiee  to  prevent  loas ;  on  the 
leef  Ipt  of  which,  a  cerUflcate  of  membership,  together  with  the  Magazine  desired,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  part 
•fthoeountry.   For member.hlp» addre-a  O.  L.  DEBBY.  Actuary.  O.  A.  A., 

At  Xaitem  Offlce^  848  Broadway,  New-York ;  or,  Western  Oll^ce,  166  Water  SU,  Sandusky,  O. 

*PO    THB    FEIBNDS    OF     AB*. 

the  Obmmlttee  of  Management  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Aaaodatlon  being  dedroua  of  extending  the  beneftts 

or  tho  Inatkutlon  to  every  portion  of  the  tnltwl  Statea  and  Canada^  wieh  to  appoint  aome  responsible  persons 

as  Honorary  Secretarlea,  In  Clfles  and  towns  where  none  are  already  appointed,  to  act  as  sgents,  receive  and 

*  forward  subscrfptlons,  &e.,  for  which  a  liberal  eoromlaslon  will  be  allowed.    There  Is  not  a  town  or  village  III 

fba  country  hut  What  a  large  number  of  aubacribere  could  be  obtained  by  bringing  the  matter  propariy  befof, 

*^ '****•      rpHE  TWENTY-P^VB  THOUSAND  PERSONS 

who  «•  now  member  of  the  AssocUtlon.  and  who  feel  an  interett  in  ita  prosperity  and  the  patriotic  pniposea 
k  to  desiinad  to  acoompllah,  are  reapectfoUy  requested  o  exert  their  Influence  to  increase  the  list  af  mambsrs 
fer  tiM  prawnt  year ;  ahouM  aU  do  so,  the  useftilness  of  the  InsUtutlon  would  hs  at  least  trebled. 

Addrm  as  dbwi^ 


D  R  E  D: 


A    TAUB    OF    THE    GREAT    DISMAL.    SWAMP. 
BY  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE, 

Author  •r  ••UNOLB  TOM'S   OABIN,"  *«..  it«. 
In  two  ToU.  12mo^    Pr^  $M6. 

This  work  ia  destloed  to  renew  the  excitement  occtsioned  by  the  edfent  of  the  fimtgrett  aofel 
deToted  to  the  Anti-SIaverj  cause.  Tboee  who  have  read  the  proof-ebeeta  proooance  it  saperior  to 
**  Uncle  Tom"  in  breadth  of  conception,  intenaitj  of  interest^  and  power  in  treatment  of  character 
and  principles.  The  pablishers  deem  it  unneceaaary  to  aaj  more  in  oommendation  of  Uie  work  of  an 
antboress  so  well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


ENGLISH    TRAITS. 

BY  RALPH  WALDO  EHSBSON. 

In  one  to).  12ffla    Price,  $1. 

This  wtn  tmdonbtedly  be  the  most  widely  popolar  of  the  anttior^  works.  The  8iA>fec^  howerer 
hackneyed  by  other  writens  furnishes  an  admirable  field  for  a  philosophical  obserrer  like  BmersoD. 
Probably  no  such  critical  analysis  of  EugUnd  —her  character,  institutions)  her  elements  of  strength 
and  of  weakness — has  ever  been  made.  But  the  form  of  the  work  is  not  pretentions;  it  is  a  series  of 
sketdies,  written  in  the  author^s  peculiarly  racy  and  idiomatic  style,  in  whldi  an  occasional  fdidtona 
phrase  or  epithet  often  expressea  as  much  as  a  page  of  prosaic  description. 

ALSO,  UNIFORM  EDITIONS  OF  EMERSON'S  WORKS, 

ESSAYS,  First  and  Second  Series, 3  pqU 

REPRESENTATIVE  MEN 1  vd. 

MISCELLANIES,  Contaming  "  Natum,"  Ac, 1  voL 

These  Tolumes  are  universally  admitted  to  be  among  the  mostraluaVe  oontrfbutions  to  ^ 
world's  stock  of  ideas  which  our  age  has  furnished.  Every  page  bears  the  impress  of  thouglit; 
but  it  is  thought  subtilized,  and  redolent  of  poetry. 

Qgr  A  complete  edition  of  Emerson's  Works,  on  fine  paper,  and  in  rarion^  elegant  s^lea  of 
binding,  now  ready. 

COMEDIES.  By  Gbrorgb  H.  Calvebt.  In  one  volume,  .  .  Price,  75  eta. 
VASSALL  MORTON :  A  Novku    B  v  Francis  Pabkman,  Author  of 

"  The  Conspiracy  of  the  Pontiac/  &c "  $1.25 

ROMAINE'S    LIFE  AND   ADVENTURES :    A  Storj  of  Island 

Life.     And  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  fiefore  the  Public.  "  $1.15 

COLOMBA  :  A  Stort  of  thb  Corsican  Vbndbtta.        .        .        .  "  75  eta. 

BERENICE :  Aw  AuTOBiooRAPHicAL  NoTKL.     ....  •*  $1.00 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO., 

PUBLISHCBS. 
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B0AR0III6  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 

HOUHT  WASHIHOTON, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  Mass. 


This  iKsxmmoN  under  the  charge  of  Mcb-  Maria  Burrill  will  commenoe  its  Fall 
Term  September  15th,  1856.  The  sitaation  is  airy,  pleasant  and  proTerbially  healthy, 
oombinii^  all  the  advantages  of  location  and  pure  atmosphere. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  designed  to  be  thorough,  systematic  and  progressive,  com* 
^vising  every  "branch  of  solid  and  polite  education  usually  pursued  in  the  best  schools. 

DiSTUioniSHJCD  PRorESSORS  and  competent  assistants  are  employed  to  instruct  in  thtt 
Xiangaages,  X>niwing,  Painting,  Mndo,  and  the  various  branches  of  a  thorough  English 
Education. 

Besidkht  Nativs  Tjeachebs  in  the  Oerman  and  Fnnoh  Langnages  affiurd  every 
&cility  to  the  pupils  for  improvement  in  conversation  in  those  languages. 

The  best  of  teachers  are  emploved  for  the  Harp.  Piano  and  Quitar.  Also  for  Dmw- 
ing,  Sketching  and  Painting  in  all  its  branches. 

Board  and  Taition,  $40  per  term,  (four  terms  to  the  year)  payable  in  advance,  which 
price  includes  all  the  English  Studies  and  French. 

For  Spanish,  Italian,  Qerman,  Latin  and  Greek,  there  will  be  an  additional  charge. 
Also  for  Music,  Drawing,  &c.  Religious  Societies  of  various  denominations  located 
in  the  neighborhood,  afford  a  choice  of  place  of  worship  for  parents  and  guardians  to 
select  from. 

Mrs.  BusBiLL  refers  to  the  following,  many  of  whom  have  been  patrons,  and  for  ftarther 
particulars  may  be  addressed  as  above. 


Dr.  M.  8.  PERRT,  Boston. 

JOSIAH  STEDMAN,  Esq.,  Bottoa. 

Bar.  Dr.  JENKS,  ** 

Bar.  PAUL  DEAN,  ** 

Boa.  CHARLES  WEI1J3.        " 

THOMAS  BLANCHARD,  Enq.,  BosUm. 

Btr.  F.  M.  P.  WELLB,  " 

Rtr.  EDWARD  COOK,  " 

eCTEPHEN  CUSUING,  Em.,  Lowell,  Ums. 

Iter.  Prof.  WALKER,  aD.,  Oambridfft,  IUm. 

««D.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Concord,  N.  H. 

ONSLOW  STEARNS,  Em.,  <*  « 

Hoa.  JOHN  &  TEtlkEY,  Norridgwiroak,  Mt. 

Hon.  FRANKLIN  CLARK,  WiMMM^^   «« 


Hob.  HUGH  J.  ANDERSON,  BelflMt,  Mt. 

Hon.  BELLAMT  STORFIC,  andnaAtl,  0. 

B«T.  L.  Oftpen,  South  Boiton. 

Rot.  J.  H.  CLINCH,  «« 

Dr.  a  O.HOWE,        " 

ADAM  BENT,  Esq.,    <* 

H.  J.  HOW,  Esq.,       << 

A  STETSON,  Esq.     *< 

NOAH  BROOKS,  Esq.,  Sontli  BoatM. 

H.  MONTGOMERY,  Esq.,   « 

ALFRED  SKINNER,  Esq.,  St.  Looli,  Mo. 

T.  W.  PARSONS,  Esq.,  Boston. 

DAVU)  UPTON.  Esq. ,  8t  Strphtoi,  V.  B 

CHA&  A.  ADAJIBk  GAlti^au,  T 


N.  B.  Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  during  the  year. 


-A.   NE^W^   EDITION 

or  TBI 

KlISEEBBaeiEB  CAILEIT,{ 

^  ^isteUann  cf  Itittratnrt  anir  ^rt. 

Of  OKI  WLXStmB  8to  tol^  courBjerNQ  okiginal  iitkuait  papeu  vt  th  iccr  i 

llV^VQ  AJnSIOAlf  AUTHOEA,  WTTB 

PORTY-EiaHT  PORTRAITS  OXT  STEEL 


4  OOMPLDCOTAET  TKIBUTi:  TO  LOtnS  aATLORI)  CLAKE,  SSQl,   FOB    TWtMTt'fmB.  HUI  i 
or  TBZ   EKICKXRBOCKEB   1LLGA2IKB, 


A  Secostd  l^mTiOK  of  this  apIoDdid  and  popular  Tolmn^  m  now  n^^,  Tff  ibw  bit  tl  hi 
hmn  xrelCQtnod  bj  the  public,  and  the  Dumeroua  fHends  of  tbe  vetemD  idJur^tbt  InBft- 
EOCKEE,  extracts  fbom  ft  few  of  the  many  notioea  -which  tb^  work  lUH  r9(^llf«d  trn  b«r^ 
anuex«^ : 

"  Tbs  KifrciViiiiiBOCEER  QixLKET  bAi  ]&&d«  Iti  Kpii«k.r&DH  tn  n  spkudlf]  oetftf b  ftilllGat'  ttf  QOSlittQdHVMili 
Idme  (jT  the  bhleet  and  inuat  i!)ii:H'rrioui  writer^  iii  Afnt^riciLn,  vith  u  pob)?  fciri^if^,  Wild^^  IBM  ■^t|i||i|'|i|| 
«tiltirre,  who,  if  i?t?rhi»t>B  k»B»  TtTionrii.  Ut  Tsitre,  hfcve  yei  irnUiwft^cl  wiitOi^  Sitc:rAirf  h*&oiPB  In  fMtIv  |ii  " 
eJiiirDnlei  If  Ml  4]iu«  tlie  cliokfe  mALerUia  whiclri  ^aw  tcutj  eniploj^d  En  Ihe  cocDi^tsUlcvn  ivt  0t*  toL-^,  -  ,  -,  -- 
Ixris^u-Hii!'  I>d<'<ve(l  4in4  ffWJotui  patrUr^iih  cT  our  n^iiv^  tUeratur^-HCi^ntribttr^b  k  d«'lijrhlmpiiv«k  VAOH  '0» 
TerAJUlODi!^  with  T(i]mii,'prvin^jitinf£»omv  Intpreatinje  remiDl«c?i)C'ti  of  th^  irrfAl  Pt^r^cfk  trvtiAbih  cafAlnliitf 
QTJel^ftl  nuEKe^iLlnua  on  rrencVi  ilrarrj^ilc  pot\Ty.  Tfiii  9ui  irritlrjs  in  li!J31.  jind  irtU  rurf^jiilh  i  ««nnfANti*if 
Che  ttuLbor^  pH.]mSe9t  daye  E<>  tlit  hovt  if  lii9  AditilrHifri  who  su  fondly  treajFur€  vvtry  t^mdutlWDOrlllMafiif 
pen,    A  pr^em.  c*iled  '  'A**  iSf)^*v5A(W»^,' hy  UjiifJifi.  \t  Uk?  diftrrtcttrliiHc  nflMnif  oi  ctur  Kftf     ^"  ' 

bl  tJiiXK^i  *A  V|«h]oTiof  Hit  jloutLAtODliCi  by  l^t^i^MiLa :  *I*fii  firntrir/ff  Oid,^  bj  £)j,m  '  Ton  , 

PimtTirv;  "(M  IaUc^  P^*in,*  by  Evim  S^itqeiit ;  "n^t^i**  by  Dr.  lirrupvi^  «rt9  In  Lhr  liaiipliBil  itfit  «f 
Ite  writers.    N.  P    W^rt^id,  iuate^i]  of  rliTmrr,  ^\v»  A  kUtdhfurttd  And  cheery  letter  itycm  li{i|l»T«iirvPfwi- 
IdlewJld;  wml  TccitAVAir  hiiL4  a  nrtf  critical  m^&j  on  JCdraaoFt  Keia.    AnrODiE  other  wWb^mM  ntlu* 
fkm«  Is  ttr  OiCire  rec^flt  diit«.  w*^  observe  tbe  tissue*  of  HIittb^u,-  BoRnt,  Kritai^LL.  ^ntufT.f>iiia,fuft.  B^Tjiem 

rtdOelttreil  cttiKlQKue,  whicfk  preet^ntii  4  curioKi  illDit^^Lion  af  ihnfiiEnal  JibliitT  whk'li  tlir  wlf iV  At  dhi 
BO0K<A  hftfl  cmh^oflfn)  in  the  IcmM  B«ri«B  of  hii  Antiiifl)  v^ltime^.     Tbe  uttrscuvcueip  iifif»#iPAf%  |i  gi 
bMK'ffd  by  th4°  DDmber  ADd  TaHsety  of  portrAiU  vith  whicb  It  is  einb«lH»beiL  formlih^  an  eHviuifT  0Mn 
TlflAfi  ABtTuifi,.    Thejin?  Jifu  f  rif^nived  OTs  sue!,  in  the  bifsl  dyle  of  «!K«:uLini],  »pd»  in  t»«iij  ?HfM»  Ih^W  o'ili 
Iocs  by  E^LLcoT  iio't  oEtier  fmmeot  Artlffbi.    Such  a  varied  aod  uiiuir&bl^  ca]1t'etf«n  ol  p^rtmltv,  l»  rUa 
licirti<jii  dI  tilt  CH HOI m unity  is  inceresfied^  wepre^uoie  bA9  b'.vtiT  before  lieen  ^repealed  to  liht  piWhl   TWJ 
ptepariit[fiii  dF  the  wijrfc  wjij  l^utfasi*-?!  to  \hv  ehar*^  oJ  Dr,  J  rum  W.  mxGiA,  Gbqiab  r*  ilM"~ 
WQLD,  RJClrJ^^n  H,  Kiim^i-u  and  Rev.  Fimj>e*ic7S  W,  s^nELTOjt.  wT^o.  U  i(  neediest  lo  Add*  ^At^l 
of  EljeSr  jf**rjemu*  dutS^^a  Sn  %  fuanri<;r  wWch  ItiHvet  no  room  Iut  c^oinieiiL  except  lb  At  of  »  « 

^Mt  is  Lin»urpEi.'^»ed  by  jiny  thlnK  tb*t  hiiB  ever  bfren  {aaoed  frum  the  AfiierfeAH  preit*  W^  Mff  n  Ulp"  * 
Mtunded  P«ile,  tii^^^rtJoaAte  botb  to  iLi  VAde4  merit*,  mud  to  the  itonutueadAMe  ol^^#«rt  Is  vhltOi  (|«««liM>J 
origin,"— i!lfW*>n  /j^^^w  ...      

*'  Tkult  u  i!ii?1^t<ndtd  volume  ;  adnilrablj  prtnled,  richly  bound,  nobly  UlnitTrnted,  iJUa  oadlnteiu]^  bfWHliVi^ 
tloDt  fruCQ  BQEOf^  of  th«!  modt  eminent  irriterR  who  hiire  retire  ted  fustiar  upon  ibe  Amvrktiik^  n«i£L#^.    v^ 
iBYi^ifV.  who  nc^w  leldom  wrltm.  cemznencing  llif  volume,  tunfi  FiTi  GAnvi  Halmgk.  vhot 
reproiicihed  for  AlleOGeHeoncludfnK  it  by  a   "Pofik'^d  E^/fit^  tfl  /-tfl*^  GnifUird  ttork,  Jpv 
lyre,  ihoujrh  hrinK  oiute.  hfcs  not  lo*i  ifs'  pow^r,  TTit  fony  eijrTiT  piirtriiVt.K  *r*  ffln«ty  en*!***** 
bBMefl.    Tb»%  GATk ry  i^f  AmerSf  An  authors  should  dnd  a.  ^iiiiipkEioot  pifrce  tp  the  IJbninr  ««:  ^ 
eni^neN  pAtrEotl«m  and  refineiaeot  nf  rnate  tiitake  pir3<le  m  tbr  nation's  IltermtdPft,**— A,   1.  tim^wm 

*'  It  reii^llsee,  in  be^^uty  olKeliiow  up  and  tn  ihe  exceilotkcv  of  ^u  <^on[eP1i,  aU  the  tiibj  vrumebLt 
hATe  been  forroed  of  ft,    T>i^  tsdra*  of  Wa8HI¥Oto«i  Imvisr  htmda  tlie  ttai  flf  the  ctMittil^ulwr 
nf  him,  the  <:olltctioi3  of  nearly  fifty  jup#rhly  (xeouivd  portrmiu  of  Uic  Kplokerbockw  *onl 
piece  imn  lidinirHhle  h^nd  of  oar  frldrul.  Luriu  GATtXAP  Ouak,  tbv  editor  of  Oia  '  Kvic«/  ft&i 
iu  vhn,i  th^j  pr.jpo'-ed  '  Knk-l^rrhix*kt^r  tMiav^  tbe  Jintended  rentjU  of  tbti  ptibilt-AU^D*  ittaNb 
flrmu  the  peni  of  the  flnt  irrit«ri  in  thf  hisd,  f^rocp  the  North  arid  l^utJi,  tf»c  l^»t  ud  W«il, 
their  fiontrlbntlnnii  1n  the  tmMt  ^vt^Akln^  mAnner.  The  Tafaeof  Lhii  book  to  the  AnertCiiS    ^ 
The  priee  deiniirni*i'l  fof  it  Ji  influiiety  beiow  Its  worth.**— JVniJ  if i^^-i^wtuff  /^Irvtyifne^ 

"Tilt  lAonl  i;Hri.1'HiLrii  Afti^rle^nn  book  oT  the  p^a^ioji.    It  bbniuiAntly  JaitlAeA  the  hj|^ 
mil  l^n  lE«  mwhertlaAl  appfiArAnee,  iti  mtmlDihle  i7orirAit4,aiid  Its  hifth  lltt;rArir  oierHi.  *rr 
erhochirjti  Elditcir.  or  it»eDntrsbutr:tirt.«hould  have  Accpf  of  Iht""  K}ii*-^*rtK*clt^r  UffM^nfv 
MtAVO  WAn  ever  pULblUIied  In  thiioijiiatry  contsJnlnK  ao  etnat  variety  of  eterlipc  oritfUial 

^Wv  m^lte  no  heiittAtloD  In  uroiiotineln^r  ft  Dot  ooly  <me  of  the  hacdaonattt  lad  ttoil  _ 
tterary  tettimoniatit.  but  ore  of  the  mottt  Attractive  And  v&liihble  TOlBSMAVTsr  Iwnal  trm  til 
Booh  ADother  p>^v^t^AEl  ifAllery  of  otir  IH^rary  fiotAMlltiCA»  or  «o  p«(rul1*r  ADd  %M  A  e«U«etiiS 
meDtAl  AQtOATAphy,  d^ief  Poit  f  lUtt  And  prabAblj  will  not,  ap^rt  tt^m  thU  TOloncla  car  44t  • 
jjliw-  ybf*  Jwtlfiff  Mirror.  ^  ^     ^li*ji^  ^ 

Thii  bean tl hi)  rolome  t»  creditable  Alike  to  the  vann-heArted  eontribnton  to  Ita  pabwa,  ah^  teiltA  V''^^'%ZL* 
liM  prtfsnted  M  in  inch   An  e!e|ta nt  fortn  to  tlie  public.    Tlie  deidgn  wa*  lo  hu-EtlBh  v.  tinoit.  tj<r  f>^t»gJBr 

ihonfd  he  iipplied  to  the  t^'irchate  of  a  cottage  on  the  HmdRoe  for  mr.  Lolm  f^ATin        lir  i^B^W^ 

edltar  of  the  Knfekftrbocker  Majcaiine,  a  peHoflloa]  which  has  been  diitlPKokhpd  fii  r<e  y.*g  JC! 

Aarl  hfl*  llTed  thromfb  neArly  a  quartpr^jf  a  oentnTT.    Thpra  Are  oyer  dxty  ti9i)tribpi>  .  «a4  •'•f^'^ 

the  *Mt^  of  lhr  wrib?M  <if  theOiiSTed  ataten.  And  fortynetHht  en^arlnga  of  the  aiiihr^rp,  ttniUMiiLt  ilWi"?,  * 
riidyo^  favTTro,  nrtriNT,  W  ttxEic  c.  Wrujn.  W.  If,  BfrwiAn,  G,  D.  pAAmtos^  IxmencLLmti  flrjuifl^  TljOi— *'   '  ' 

TaTUJA.  KPJSa  J^  i  AO  AST.  I K  M  A  H  ^  EL,*  e  tC  ^— ^^^»ft  <  '^>M  W^r . 

"Tria  b^autffbl  ADd  BnhsLaDttAl  'TeatlmoniAi;  profusely  and  ppblr  [lliutrAled,  embodka  A  sfil|l^tav«f  ^J' 
with  their  p<>rtj^fta«  wbteh  «i;haiiatA  Almoit  the  ADlIre  coaa(et]Atl«i  ol  liviiiff  AmeneAA  AathoTA-^-'l^**s*'**  '^**^ 

TiiBAi  are  but  A  frw  af  the  putneroaa  no^^cea  of  **  Tha  KNicKSaAGOAaR  OiLUAAtr  whlek  Min  AfP*"^ 
*y«7  qUATlAf  of  tbe  Uulon,    The  yiriltet  of  f lia  preea  evefywiiere,  and  af  Uia  public  al  lAfyi^  b4#  *•«  iBf^* ' 


*^  '*  MojoPco  ArntM?aqii«i    do,,  ->.*..       ^      MV^ 

M  fi  Turfccy  Morocco ^  eitrA^  ..•-.*.         U^ 
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KNICKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE, 

EDITED    BY  LOUIS  QAYLORD  CLARK. 


Thb  number  for  Janaary,  1856,  begins  the  FoBTT-SsysirrH  YoLxmx  of  the  Kkickbb- 

BOOKSR  MAGAZtm. 

Since  the  price  of  subecription  haa  been  reduced  fron^  Fivx  to  Thrsb  Dolujis  a  yeart 
the  dnmlalion  of  the  Kkickjbrbooksb  has  been  increased  nearly  four  to  one.  In  many 
places  teii  are  sold  where  there  was  but  one  bdbre,  and  through  the  year  it  has  been 
steadily  increasbg.  It  is  now  offered  as  chei^  as  any  of  the  Magazmes,  all  things  con- 
sidered. Instead  of  making  new  and  prodigious  promises,  we  submit  a  few  extracts 
from  notices  of  late  numbers,  which  we  might  extend  to  a  number  of  pages. 

•ThOMfkmflurwith  th« Editor^  VHmtldy*  Goiap  wltti  Us  rtftden,  HaTe  doubttoes, with  oi^sdyM,  •dmlr«d Ui« 
'-"•  'M  sovoe  of  its  pleMmt  wit  and  JoyonsneeB.   lo  tbi«  Dumber  'Tbe  G08slp>  boldt  on  Its  waj  like  Hm«  fair 


itrvict  glaneing  and  dancing  in  the  mmshine  of  a  May  morning.  We  naed  to  wonder  bow  Mr.  Clark  held  out,  ez' 
peeling  he  mnat  oertainly  ^snow  brown' in  the  ooming  nnmber ;  bot  thia  namb«r  giTea  bo  aign  of  exhavatloiu-^JVa- 
ti0%al  buMigencert  Wmakington. 

'Ffea^nt,  genial,  delightfal  <  Old  KmoK.r  Thy  name  is  a  anggaetioB  of  aU  things  delcetable;  tee  sight  of  thy 
■odeft.  freeh  oorer,  a  balm  to  ajpiritoal  tore  eyea ;  a  glance  within  thee,  best  antidote  foi  the  bloea.  Then  hast  given 
te  kindly  homor,  to  piquant  deUneatioo,  and  to  side-^Utting  (tin,  a  ^  local  habitation,'  without  whi^  they  might  go 
waaderiiw  orw  the  domain  of  letters,  caUing  now  and  then  where  a  friendly  door  opened  to  them  but  refoslsg  to  be 
•omforted,  fto  the  loss  of  their  old  dear  home/— Cnirt«n  BwHin^ton  Ft, 

«The  great  care  evlnoed  In  the  selection  of  artides  that  adorn  its  pages,  is  a  snfflelentguannty  that  no  eontrlbullon 
Bseti  the  eye  of  the  reader  but  those  which  are  known  to  be  worthy  of  his  perusal.  When  storms  and  wild  tempests 
are  sweeping  o'er  our  hlU-eide  Tillage  in  these  chill  winter  hours,  and  all  is  diear  and  desolate  without,  we  ask  for  no 
Bore  agreeable  companion  than  the  *  EmoKSRsocKBR ;'  for  while  its  contents  impart  Taluable  information,  its  sallies 
^/genuine  wU  are  a  soTocsign  spedflc  for  all  fits  of  ths  blues  or  attacks  of  the  horrors,  and  time  passes  merrily  on.'— 
JPfM«era<,Z>«f^eei»»,Pa,  , 

*The  KjiioKBRBocKRR  has4>een  and  will  be  a  fact  of  its  own ;  a  genuine  liTing  thing,  all  the  more  desirable  now 
that  the  new  crop  of  magazines,  filled  with  articles  pirated  from  English  authors,  makes  fresh  home  creations  more 
eonspieoous  and  welcome.'— Alno-Ftfrifc  ChrUtuM.  Inquirer, 

'No  one  ever  rose  from  the  perusal  of  the  KmoKBRBocsBR  a  disappointed  reader.  Whaterer  may  have  been  his 
■Dtidpations,  they  haye  always  been  rewarded.  When  he  took  up  a  new  nnmber,  he  felt  sure  of  a  literary  treat ; 
it  was  no  mere  showy  repast  he  was  invited  to.    Did  he  seek  the  grave  or  didactic  essay,  the  touching  story,  poetic 


iHE  RNICKERBOCKEB.  New- York  :  Samuel  Hneston.  This  best,  decidedly  best,  of  the  American  maffszines 
isems  to  have  improved  in  ^pearanoeand  in  the  quality  of  its  literary  patter— always  good— even  upon  its  reduction 
in  price.  It  is  a  luxury  of  which  no  man  who  has  three  dollars  to  spafe— and  who  that  has  a  taste  for  good  resdhig 
has  not— should  deprive  hlmseli;  to  sit  down  in  a  retired  comer,  when  the  mind  has  been  wearied  with  the  perplexi- 
ties of  every  day  pursuits,  and  pore  over  the  well-stored  pages  of  **  Old  lijiiok."  We  even  now  read  the  old  volumes 
of  this  work,  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  with  more  real  pleaaure  than  half  the  new  publications  of  the  day.  Each  number 
will  *»bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  half  a  dozen  readings,"  and  then  the  volume  be  ^  worthy  of  good  binding  and  a 
place  OB  the  shelves."  and  that  is  what  ean  be  truly  said  of  but  few  of  the  magasinee  of  the  present  day. 

The  contents  of  the  Knickerbocker  are  so  varied,  that  almost  every  one  will  find  something  in  its  pages  to  please 
him— io  instruct  and  amuse.  The  articles  are  marked  by  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  in  a  long  series  of  years  we 
have  found  nothing  in  this  work  to  which  the  most  fastidious  could  ot^ecu  It  is  a  work  which  should  be  on  the 
csDtre  table  of  every  family.— Kn<»triZ2c  Times. 

Bey.  F.  W.  Shxlton,  Author  of  Letters  from  Up  the  RiTer,  ete.,  will  be  a  regular  oontributor. 

The  best  talent  in  the  cotmtrj  will  be  enlisted,  and  no  expense  or  effort  spared,  to  make  th» 
KzacBKKBBoaKXB  more  than  ever  deeerying  of  the  fint  position  among  onr  original  American  Mag- 
aanea. 

TI^BHS^ — ^Three  Dollars  a  year,  strioUy  in  adyanoe— there  will  be  no  deviation  firom  this  con- 
dition; Two  copies  for  $5  00;  Five  copies,  and  upwards,  |a  00  each.  Booksellers  and  Post- 
masters are  requested  to  act  as  Agents.  Those  who  will  imdertake  to  procure  snbeoribers  will 
reeeire  fayoraHe  terms.    Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application,  post-paid. 

IKDUOEICENTS  FOB  GLUBBISrG.— -The  Ksickkbbocembl  and  Harper's,  Putnam's,  Graham's  or 
Oodeys  Lady's  Bode  will  be  sent  one  year  for  wivm  dollars;  the  KmaaoBOCEXR  and  Home  Jour- 
nal, for  rouB  dollars  a  year. 

POBTAGEL— Two  cents  per  number,  prepaid  at  the  office  where  the  work  is  deUvered,  quarterly 
in  Advance. 

AU  ramittancM  and  iU  bodncii  gommuniMtions  must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to 


Looklxig4}lau  Wuerooflu— Art  Bepoiitiiny  and  Chillory. 
WILLIAMS,  STEVEXS,  WILLUMS  &  00., 
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A.  PERFUMEI)  BREATH. 

What  ladj  or  gentlenian  would  remain  under  the.  curse  of  a  disagreeable  breath,  when  bj 
usiDg  the  "Balm  of  a  Thousand  Flo  webs"  as  a  denUfrice  would  not  onlj  render  it  sweet,  but 
leave  the  teeth  white  as  alabaster  ?  Many  persons  do  not  know  their  breath  is  bad,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  so  delicate  their  friends  will  never  mention  it  Pour  a  sin^e  drop  of  Uie  '*  Balm'*  od  jour 
tooth-brush,  and  wash  the  teeth  night  and  morning.    A  fifty-cent  bottle  wlQ  last  a  year. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXION 

May  easily  be  acquired  by  using  the  **  Balh  or  A  TnouSAin)  Flowebs."  It  will  remove  tan. 
pimples,  and  freckles  from  the  skin,  leaving  it  of  a  soft  and  roseate  hue.  Wet  a  towel,  pour  on 
two  or  three  drops^  and  wash  the  face  night  and  morning. 

SHAVING  MADE  EASY. 

Wet  your  shaving-brush  in  cither  warm  or  cold  water,'  pour  on  two  or  three  drops  of  the 
*  Balh  of  a  Tbousaud  Flowebs,"  rub  the  beard  well,  and  it  will  make  a  beautiful  soft  lather, 
much  facilitating  the  operation  of  shaving.    Price,  only  Fifty  Cents, 

W.  p.  7ETSID0B  ft  Co.|  Franklin  Square,  NewTork. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists.  3t 

FOB  BOSTON,  VIA  NEWPORT  AND  FALL  BIVWL 

By  tbe  iplendid  and  •uperlor  Steamera  METROPOLIS,  EMPIRE  STATE,  and  BAT  STA^E,  of  grest 
•trengih  asd  ipe«d— particularly  adapted  to  tbe  nayiftatioD  of  Long  Island  Sctud^ronning  in  eonneetion  witii  tb« 
FmllRlTer  and  Old  Colony  Railroad  ;  a  dlatanca  of  fllty-thrae  mllM  to  Boaton  only. 

Leave  Pter  No.  3,  N.  R.,  near  tbe  Battery, 

Tbe  Steamer  BAY  STATE,  Captain  Jeifett,  on  Mondayi^  Wadaesdaya,  and  Fridays, at  5  o'clock  PJL,  toncb- 
iDf  at  Newport  eacb  way. 

Tbe  Steamer  METROPOLIS,  Captain  Brown,  on  Taeadaya,  Thoradays,  and  Satnrdayi,  at  8  o'doek  P.IL, 
toneblng  at  Newport  eacb  way.  i 

Theae  8team«ra  are  fitted  witb  eoDroodlons  atate-xooros,  and  erery  arranfement  for  the  aeeiuitT  md  com* 
fort  of  tbe  paia^togera,  who  are  afforded,  by  tbia  rente,  a  nigbt*8  rest  on  board,  and,  on  arriTal  at  Fait  Riri  r. 
proceed  per  Steamboat  train,  reacbiog  Moaton  early  on  tbe  following  niorbing;  ot  may  remain  va  board,  asd 
taka  tbe  accommodation  train  at  6^  A.BI^  and  reach  Boaton  sboot8jii(  A.M. 

A  baggage-maaier  ia  attached  to  eacb  Steamer,  wbo  xeceiTea  and  tlckcta  tbe  baggage,  and  aceoapaBiea  tbe 
name  to  Ita  destination. 

A  Steamer  rune  In  connection  with  tbla  line  between  Fall  Rlrfr  and  Proridence,  daily,  except  Svadajs. 

Freight  to  Boaton  is  forwarded  tbrongb  witb  great  despateb  by  an  Expreaa  Flight  Train,  eta,  6Ce. 

For  Freight  or  Paaaage  apply  on  board,  or  at,  the  office  on  Pier  No.  S,  North  RiTer,  where  atate-rooma  ar>d 
berths  may  be  secured.  Hereafter  no  room  a  will  be  regarded  u  aeeorcd  to  any  appttcant  uitfl  tha  mum  sbzl 
have  been  paid  for.    For  fbriber  information  apply  to 

\¥ILLIAIV  BORDEN*  A««iit«  TO  mnd  Tl  DTest  Street. 

CHILSON'S  NEW  CONE  FURNACE. 


GARDNER  CHILSON   has 

Jast  completed  and  pat^nt«il  La 
Aaaerica,  England,  and  France 
bia  new  invention  —  Tha 
«*  CONE  •  FURNACE  -  and 
aaks  tbe  special  attention  of 
thoae  abont  erecting  <>r  re- 
modelling bolldlnga,  as  will  a* 
dealers  in  Hot  Air,  meaiai,  or 
Hot  Water  Furnaces,  and  all 
intereated  in  Steam  Power,  to 
earefnily  eaamlne  tbia  mven- 
tion,  which  entirely  ckang^s 
tbe  principle  and  charA^  ler  <tt 
Hot  Air  Fnrnacea,  de^  'jm^ 
another  and  a  new  p  fipte^ 
and  obviating  all  fori  -  r  oln. 
Jections  to  their  nsii.  The 
practical  operation  of  a  num- 
ber of  thetse  Furnaces,  erected 
during  the  past  winter,  pmrnts 
out  a  new  discovery  In  ftcianco^ 
by  which  the  most  wuDdCTful 
economy  in  (Viel  baa  bei^n  at- 
tained and  clearly  demoo- 
atratea  (hat  the  waste  htrat  !u««t 
from  chimneya  is  enougli  to 
warm  every  dwelling  io  ihs 
aity.     By  tbia  invention,  tiui 

Also,  Chilsom*b  trio  (PORTABLE)  FURNACES,  (br  snrpaaaing  any  other  Portable  Pamaca  haowo. 
COOKING  RANGES,  MANTLES,  GRATES,  REGISTERS,  VBNTILATORS,  aa  uauL 

99  and  101  BLACKSTONE  STREET,  BOSTON. 

CHILSON,   GOULD   &    CO. 

(;7"  Particular  attentlm  given  to  warming  and  rentUating  public  or  privatt  bolldinga,  and  uranginc 
Cooking  Apparatus,  in  Any  part  of  tbe  country. 


heai  fttrmerly  loat  la  made  to 
warm  iba  booae. 

This  eat  repreaanta  ihfs  In- 
TcnLion  aa  a  FUBNACK  for 
W arming  all  cinaara  of  Baill- 
Ingfl  with  HOT  AIR;  bat  ih«« 
■amo  principle  ia  betng  adopted 
with  remarkable  aoeeess  for 
Si  earn  and  Hot  Water  Ileat- 
I  tig  Apparatua  ;  alao«  f<^ 
Sifam  Power  and  mtk  oibcr 
t^rul  parpoaaa  for  gemenuixg 
heat, 

Tbis  dlseovary  ~  almpla  la 
Itself'^  la  the  daily  wroodcr  o( 
thoe^e  who  witneaa  Ita  res u)  14  ; 
BUd  it  beeomea  a  asatt«r  of  mr- 
prtaa  that  a  plan,  at  once  su 
almpta  and  praodeal  in  iis 
optrallona,  aboold,  tbtxa  far. 
have  entirely  escaped  no 
notice  of  aeicntific  naon.  ^n> 
telJfrve  thai  Bo  on«  who 
invL'^ESilfaieti  tbia  princiule, 
^i|[  be  liable  to  u»«  a 
rurniLcie  oonatn&otad  o&  any 
uikei. 
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Tmi  namber  for  January,  1857,  begins  the  Fobtt-Nikth  Yolumb  of  the  Khk 

•OOKXB  MaOAZIHB. 

Since  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  reduced  from  Vitm  to  Thrbb  Dollabs  a  jeart 
the  circulation  of  the  Kkiokkrbooksb  has  been  increased  nearly  four  to  one.  In  many 
places  ten  are  sold  where  there  was  but  one  before,  and  through  the  year  it  has  b«eB 
steadily  increaung.  It  is  now  offered  as  cheap  aa  any  of  the  Magarines,  all  things  oca- 
sidered.  Instead  of  making  new  and  prodigious  promises,  we  submit  a  few  extraeta 
from  notices  of  late  numbers,  which  we  might  extend  to  a  number  of  pages. 

*ThoM  Ounlhar  wttli  the  Editor^  ononttily  *  Gotap  wttb  hli  rtaden,  ba?*  dovlMlMi,  wltb  oaiMlyM.  aaBlMd  lb« 
ptNnnUl  toaToe  of  tu  plMant  wit  and  Joyogineat.  In  tbl«  niimb«r  'The Gossip*  boldt  on  lu  w»7  like  mm*  fik 
clTVlei  glaadiif  and  dandBg  In  tho  aonahiDe  of  a  May  morning.  We  oaed  to  wonder  liow  Mr.  Clabb  bold  osftf  <k- 
peetlnff  he  mnat  oextatnlj  *tnow  brown*ln  the  oonUnf  nvmber ;  out  this  nsmbar  fiTOi  no  rfgn  of  exhamtloa^— «Af)»- 
Ctono/  hutUignuar*  W^Mkingtmn. 

•Pleannt,  fealal,  dellchtfU  •  Old  KmoK  J*  Thy  name  §■  a  ivcgoMSoa  of  aU  things  delectable;  %m  right  af  tay 
■odeet.  freth  eover,  a  balm  to  ■jpirltoal  tore  eyea;  a  glance  within  thee,  beat  antidote  foi  the  blnea.  Thoo  haatfHca 
Id  kindly  humor,  to  piquant  delineation,  and  to  aldfreplitttng  tan, a  'local  habiUtion/ without  which  theynigliige 
wtBdering  oTer  the  domain  of  lettera,  catUag  now  and  then  where  a  Mendly  door  opciMd  to  them  bvtrefiilBttAbe 
•emibrted  for  the  loaf  of  their  eld  dear  bome/—Crar<«r*  BwrlimfUm  Ff . 

*The  great  care  oTineed  in  the  celecCion  of  artidea  that  adorn  ita  pagee,  la  a  •aftdtBtgaarasty  thai  nocontrlbaltoB 
meets  the  eye  of  the  reader  bat  those  which  are  known  to  be  worthy  of  his  pcrassl.  When  storms  and  wfM  tenerta 
are  sweeping  o'er  oar  hUMde  Tillage  in  these  chill  winter  boors,  and  all  Is  drear  and  dssolate  without,  we  ask  fbr  ■• 
SMwe  agreeable  companion  than  the  *  KmoxtRBooBna  ;*  for  while  Ite  contents  impart  ralnable  InformatloB,  its  silHaa 
4f  fsnoine  wit  are  a  sorereign  spedflc  for  aU  fits  of  the  bines  or  attacks  of  the  horrora,  and  time  passes  merrDy  om.'-> 
Ossieerst,  D9ffU»Um%y  Pm. 

<The  KmoatasocKBR  hss  been  and  wtU  be  a  fket  of  Its  own ;  a  genuine  ItTtng  thing,  all  the  more  desirable  ■•« 
that  the  new  crop  of  magaslnes,  flUed  with  articles  pirated  fHmi  Ini^ish  authors,  makes  fresh  home  ereatlcma  More 
eonspicoous  and  welcome.*— AVw*  y§rk  Ckrittimn  iufuir&r. 

*No  one  ever  rose  from  the  perasal  of  the  KmcKsmaocna  a  disappointed  reader.  Whaterer  may  hare  baan  Ma 
aatldpations,  they  haye  alwaji  been  rewarded.  When  be  took  ap  a  new  namber,  be  felt  care  of  a  literary  tvest; 
'  it  was  no  mere  showy  repast  he  was  inrited  to.  Did  be  seek  the  grsTS  or  didactic  easay,  the  teaching  story,  po«Cle 
gama,  or  the  hamoroas  tale,  he  was  always  sore  of  finding  the  ol^ect  of  his  search.  And  then,  besides,  there  was  Ike 
<^Oosslp'  of  Old  *■  KmcKn'  always  looked  to  with  eagerness,  never  pat  down  except  with  regret  that  there  wsratt«l 
BOie  pagee  of  Inlmluble  random  sketches— the  I'liieA'nackaof  that  repast' — CownW,  Mkuket^  M%99. 

THB  KNICKBRBOOKBR,  New- York  ;  Bamnel  Hoeston.  This  beet,  decidedly  best,  of  the  Amerioaa  mafailMS 
seams  to  havelmproTcd  In  appeeranceand  In  the  qaalUy  of  lu  Uurary  matter— always  good— ^ren  opon  its  rednctiOB 
in  prioe.  It  Is  a  loxary  of  which  no  man  who  bes  three  dollars  to  spare— end  who  that  has  •  tat*te  for  good  raadtaw 
haa  not— sbonld  deprlye  himself,  to  sit  down  In  a  retired  comer,  when  the  mind  has  been  wearied  with  the  penkBl- 
tlea  of  erery  day  parealu,  and  pore  orer  the  well-stored  pagee  of  **  Old  Knlck.*'  We  even  now  read  the  old  ▼nfiimse 
or  this  work,  of  a  dosen  yeara  ago,  with  more  real  pleasare  than  half  the  new  pnbllcations  of  the  dsy.  Each  namber 
will  "bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  half  a  dosen  readlnga,**  and  then  the  volome  be  "worthy  of  ftMMi  binding aDd  a 
plaea  on  the  shelTes,'*  and  that  is  what  can  be  troly  said  of  bat  few  of  the  magaslnes  of  the  present  day. 

The  contents  of  the  Knickerbocker  sre  so  vsried,  that  almost  every  one  will  find  something  In  lu  pages  to  pla— 
htm  in  Instrnd  and  amose.  The  artlolee  are  marked  by  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  In  a  long  Kriea  of  yean  we 
hBTe  foand  nothing  in  thia  work  to  which  the  osoat  fkstklloas  cmgd  object.  It  is  a  work  which  sboold  be  ob  tke 
esotra  table  of  every  family.— IfnoemUr  Timu. 

BeT.  F.  W.  Shbltor,  Author  of  Letters  from  Up  the  River,  ete^  wiU  be  a  regular  oontrlbotor. 

mie  beet  talent  in  the  oocmtry  will  be  enlisted,  and  no  expense  or  effort  afMired,  to  make  tha 
KnoKSBBooKKB  more  than  erer  deeerring  of  the  first  position  among  our  original  Amerieaa  Mag^ 
aiinea 

TERMS.— Three  Dollara  a  year,  strietl^  in  adTanoe— there  will  be  no  deriation  from  this  eoa- 
dition;  Twooopies  for  $5  00;  Fire  oopiea,  and  apwarda»  %%  00  eaoh.  Booksellers  and  Poai- 
masten  are  requested  to  aet  as  Agenta  Thoee  who  will  undertake  to  procure  subecriben  wfll 
reoeiye  faTorame  terms.    Speeimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  applieation.  post-paid. 

INBUOBtfBNTB  FOR  CLUBBING.— The  KmaBiBBorcn  and  Harper's,  Putnam's,  Oraham'k  or 
Oodey's  Ijtdy'e  Book  will  be  tent  one  year  for  nra  doUars;  the  KmoKntsooKn  and  Homa  Jour* 
aal,  for  rocm  dollars  a  year. 

POST AOR— Two  eento  per  number,  prepaid  at  the  offioe  where  the  work  is  delivered,  qnartwlf 
ia  adTanee. 

All  remittaneet  and  aU  buifnew  aommuniaationa  muat  be  addreased,  poet-paid,  to 
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A    WEEK'S    ADVENTURES    AT    PATCHUNGSAN. 


PROLOGUE 


*  A  GOODLT  reseel  did  I  then  espj 
Come  like  a  giant  from  a  haven  broad; 
And  Instily  along  the  bar  she  strode, 
Her  tackling  rich,  and  of  apparel  high/— Wobobwobth. 


Two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Celestial  Empire  rises  from 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean  a  group  of  islands  whose  beauty  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  the  most  romantic  of  Pacific  scenery.  Emerald  isles  are  they, 
verdant  as  they  are  with  the  rich  variegated  green  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion ;  their  hills  crowned  with  waving  forests ;  their  valleys  carpeted 
with  velvety  herbage,  and  tufted  with  aromatic  shrubs  ;  even  their  de- 
files festooned  with  drooping  vines,  and  their  rugged  clifis  mosaic- 
wrought  with  mosses.  Here  and  there  bold  headlands  push  themselves 
defiantly  into  the  deep,  and  invite,  imdismayed,  the  charge  and  shock 
of  Ocean's  billowy  squadrons.  Between  them  grassy  slopes  descend  to 
the  shores,  and  restive  brooks  leap  down  the  stony  channels  to  hush 
their  noisy  babble  in  the  sea.  Around  each  island  of  the  group,  as  if  to 
defend  its  soil  against  the  encroachment  of  the  waves,  extend  long, 
irregular  barriers  of  coral-reef,  upon  which  the  white  foaming  surges  have 
disported  themselves  for  ages.  Happy  isles  !  how  freshly  the  sun-light 
gleamed  upon  their  rounded  summits,  their  leafy  vales,  their  tree- 
sprinkled  headlands,  when  first  my  eager  eye  surveyed  the  scene. 

It  was  one  Saturday  afternoon,  four  years  ago,  that  I  found  myself 
approaching  the  Madjicosimas.  We  had  left  the  coast  of  China  a  few 
days  before,  had  skirt^  the  northern  shore  of  Formosa,  and  now,  with 
every  sail  set,  were  wailing  gently  along  before  a  light  breeze  toward 
our  hitherto  unknown  haven.  We  had  sighted  the  islands  in  the  morn- 
ing far  off  on  the  distant  horizon,  resting  upon  the  sea  like  dim  blue 
clouds.  As  we  neared  them,  they  seemed  approaching  us  to  meet  half- 
way with  cordial  welcome  their  visitors  from  the  haven  of  the  West. 
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Already  we  could  distingoiBh  with  the  telescope  the  pictoieflque  outlines 
of  hill,  valley,  and  forest,  upon  the  difierent  islands.  Piesently  the 
scenery  displayed  its  beauties  to  the  naked  e^e,  the  yales  mapping 
themselyes  out  before  us ;  the  mountains  towenng  above  us  ;  the  trees 
waving  their  hospitable  boughs  as  if  to  shake  hands  with  us ;  the  chan- 
nels between  the  islands  opening  for  us  a  watery  path  like  the  laby- 
rinthine aisles  of  the  forest.  To  the  most  prominent  and  beautiful  of 
the  group  our  ship  wended  her  way  ;  and,  as  she  rounded  to  in  a  spa- 
cious harbor,  half-embayed  among  the  coral-reefs,  startled  the  echoes  of 
Patchungsan,  the  '  Eight  Huge  I&lls,'  with  the  sound  of  her  plunging 
anchor  and  rushing  chain. 

What  errand  had  brought  a  ship  of  war  bristling  with  the  implements 
of  death,  to  this  peaceful  spot  ?  Bloody  work  upon  the  high  seas  !  The 
crowded  Chinese  passengers  of  a  California  emigrantHship,  alone  upon  the 
ocean,  beyond  the  ken  of  aught  but  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Gon,  had  risen 
upon  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ill-fated  bark.  Five  only  were  spared, 
and  required  by  the  murderers  to  navigate  the  vessel  back  to  China.  They 
reached  in  saifety  the  Madjicosima  group,  where  the  ship  was  driven 
ashore  on  a  reef,  and  the  coolies  resolved  to  disembark.  The  survivors 
of  the  crew,  exhausted  with  watching  and  labor,  were  compelled  to  man 
the  only  remaining  boat,  and  ferry  the  conspirators  ashOTe.  Wearily 
they  plied  their  oars  to  and  firo,  until  but  a  score  of  the  coolies  remained 
on  board.  Upon  these  the  sailors  determined  to  wreak  a  portion  of  the 
vengeance  due  to  their  crime,  and  summoning  the  energy  of  desperation, 
attacked  them,  unmindful  of  the  fearful  odds.  The  stnfe  was  brief  and 
terrible.  The  assailants  were  successfuL  The  mutineers  were  over- 
powered and  lashed  to  the  ring-bolts  in  the  deck.  Having  secured  their 
captives,  the  sailors  ran  to  the  braces,  the  yards  swung  round,  the  sails 
backed,  and  started  the  grounded  ship  from  her  position,  the  swell  lifted 
her,  she  thumped  upon  the  reef,  grazed,  thumped,  grazed  again,  and 
slowly  sUd  firom  her  coral  resting-place  afloat,  afloat !  *  One  took  ^e  helm, 
the  otheis  manned  the  well-known  ropes,  and  speedily  the  ship,  proud  of 
her  liberty,  was  dancing  over  the  blue  waves,  and  dashing  the  spray  from 
her  prow.  The  landed  coolies  yelled,  stormed,  ran  up  and  down  on  the 
beach  with  impotent  rage  ;  but  neither  their  prayers  nor  imprecations 
were  heard.  By  night-fall  the  receding  ship  was  far  at  sea,  and  in  the 
gathering  darkness  was  lost  on  the  distant  horizon.  Four  days  and 
nights  of  anxious,  sleepless  watching,  the  worn-out  voyagers,  with  scarce 
strength  to  drag  their  emaciated  limbs  along  the  deck,  stood  by  the 
helm,  trimmed  the  swelling  sails  to  the  breeze,  or  stood  sentry  over 
their  prisoners.  Many  times  did  the  latter  gnaw  at  their  fastenings, 
and  threaten  a  tragedy  like  the  first,  but  were  as  often  re-secured.  At 
last,  faint  with  exhaustion,  grateful  for  their  deliverance  from  the  two- 
fold dangeis  of  the  passage,  they  reached  the  city  of  Amoy,  China, 
where  their  turbulent  captives  were  handed  over  to  the  safer  custody  of 
the  Chinese  prison.  An  English  brig-of-war,  then  lying  in  the  roads, 
espoused  the  cause  of  justice,  visited  the  islands,  and  captured  a  few 
more  of  the  refugees.  Upon  her  return  to  the  coast,  our  gallant  ship 
spread  her  wings  like  a  bird  of  prey  for  a  second  swoop  among  the 
devoted  mutineen. 
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Our  inteqireter  learned  feom  the  antlxHities  of  Patehimgsui»  that 
neailj  three  hundred  of  the  coolies  still  lemained  (m  the  island.  For 
these  the  kind-hearted  natives  had  erected  near  the  shore  long,  caps- 
asMA  buildings  of  thatched  pahn,  in  which  they  had  lired  until  the 
anival  of  the  bfig,  when  they  dispersed  among  the  hills  to  avoid  cap- 
tore.  After  her  departore,  they  again  collected  at  their  hnts,  whence 
they  had  again  fled  in  terror  at  sight  of  a  second  wadike  visitant 
approaching  their  guilty  abode. 

DAT      THB      FIRST:      8UNDAT. 

*  HjlilI  holy  Ugbt!  offspring  of  Hkatzx  flnt-boni  I  *  ~  Hiltox. 

The  morning  sun  rose  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  island,  with  all  its 
beauties  of  hill  and  valley,  mountain  gorge,  and  slopng  lawn,  and 
orchard-like  forest,  lay  calmly  at  rest,  whh  scarce  a  breath  of  wind  to 
disturb  its  repose.  Tlie  surrounding  ocean  gave  back  from  its  unruffled 
sur&ce  the  exquisite  picture  ;  as  cmoe  the  soul  of  man,  undisturbed  by 
the  storms  of  passion,  reflected,  pure  and  spotless,  die  glorious  image  of 
its  Maker.  It  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  all  the  outward 
influences  of  such  a  Sabbath,  had  some  New-England  church,  with  its 
mellow-toned  bell,  and  its  ample,  hallowed  service,  been  transplanted 
to  this  Pacific  garden,  to  be  occupied  by  the  humble  wonhippers  of  the 
only  true  God.  But  it  was  not  so.  Other  scenes  than  the  sacred 
observances  of  the  sanctuary  were  enacted.  Other  sounds  were  heard 
than  those  that  echo  up  through  the  listening  vaults  of  Heaven  firom  the 
church-spire.  On  shore,  hid  in  the  thickets,  lurking  in  the  caverns* 
housed  in  the  villages,  were  the  scattered  mutineers,  careless  of  aught 
but  to  escape  the  hand  of  justice ;  while  the  natives,  ignorant  alike  of 
God  and  His  Sabbath,  were  pursuing  their  ordinary  avocations  in  the 
field,  the  shop,  or  mountain-path.  On  board  ship,  instead  of  the  sacred 
repose,  the  grateftd  worship,  the  contemplation  appropriate  to  holy 
time,  the  air  resounded  with  the  din,  and  bustle,  and  turmoil  of  war- 
like preparation.  The  minutisB  of  equipment  and  drill  necessary  to  the 
organization  of  a  land  expedition,  the  complex  labors  of  commissariat 
and  kitchen,  the  planning  and  scheming  of  the  appointed  officers, 
altogether  presented  such  a  Babel  of  employment  as  might  resemble  the 
week-day  exercises  of  the  polytechnic  school,  or  the  gymnasium,  rather 
than  the  Sabbath  of  a  Christian  ship.  On  the  quarter-deck  the  com- 
manders of  divisions  were  mustering  their  men ;  sergeants  and  corporals 
were  putting  an  '  awkward  squad '  of  sailors  through  the  manual,  quar- 
ter-gunners were  distributing  muskets,  pistols,  pikes,  cutlasses,  according 
to  the  orders  of  the  day.  Forward  by  the  forecastle,  those  who  had 
been  chosen  for  the  service  were  over-hauling  their  dothes-bags,  and 
selecting  the  various  articles  of  their  neat,  simple  unifi>rm,  to  be  worn 
on  the  coming  occasion.  At  the  arm-chests  the  gunner  and  his  crew 
were  busily  at  work  re-burnishing  their  murderous  implements,  filling 
cartridge-boxes,  re'inspecting  gun-locks  and  powder-fla^.  Not  far  oil^ 
were  seated  the  sail-maker's  gang,  making  haversacks  of  canvas.  Here 
and  there  between  the  guns  was  a  marine  re-touching  his  snow-white 
belt,  or  polishing  his  bayonet ;  a  sailor,  skilful  in  needle-craft,  making 
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or  mending  some  necessary  article  of  apparel  ;  a  shrewd  old  salt,  mind- 
ful of  the  night*s  fatigue,  stretched  at  full  length  in  the  luxury  of  an 
anticipatory  nap  ;  a  stripling  novice  now  first  drafted  into  active  service, 
indulging  delicious  reveries  of  the  romantic  dangers  and  chivalric  deeds 
in  store  for  him  ;  while  rejected  volunteers,  glowering  with  sullen  dis- 
appointment, stroll  to  and  fro  aloof  from  their  jubilant  comrades,  gazing 
idly  over  the  bulwarks,  and  vowing  eternal  indifierence  to  the  whole  un- 
dertaking. Below,  on  the  berth-deck,  equally  momentous  operations  are 
in  progress.  At  the  galley,  hurrying  cooks  and  Ethiopian  scullions  are 
dancing  smutty  attendance  upon  the  baking,  toasting,  boiling,  sputter- 
ing, sizzling  rations ;  the  clouds  of  steam  and  hissing  flames  more 
easily  suggesting  the  home  fireside  of  ApoUyon  than  the  cooking-range 
of  an  American  man-of-war.  Near  by,  the  purser's  steward,  and  his 
handy  minion,  the  '  Jack-of-the-dust,'  weigh  out,  from  well-stowed, 
gunny-bags,  the  necessary  amount  of  hard  bread  for  the  departing 
forces,  whose  proclivities  to  stomachic  refreshment  are  scarcely  inferior 
'to  their  appetite  for  fighting.  Nor  has  the  contagion  spared  the  steerage 
and  ward-room.  Here,  too,  the  warHke  note  is  heard  and  answered  by 
the  stir  and  excitement  of  preparation. 

Thus  passed  the  blessed  hours  ;  but  beguiled  of  all  their  blessedness. 
A  Sabbath  in  a  man-of  war !  Little  dreieun  the  sturdy,  old-fashioned 
church-goers  at  home,  amid  the  propitious  influences  of  a  land  where 
they  enjoy  the  inherited 

'  Freedom  to  worship  God/ 

how  difierent  the  day  on  ship-board,  imder  the  blight  of  that  oft-repeated 
maxim  :  '  No  Sabbath  ofl*  soundings.' 

At  nine  in  the  evening,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  the  armament 
commenced  landing.  Before  mid-night  the  whole  foite  was  under  march 
for  the  interior.  The  mutineers  Yxsui  fled  over  the  hills,  and  through  the 
woods,  among  the  rocks,  caves,  and  mountain-passes,  up  the  valleys, 
and  across  the  fields,  in  all  directions,  whither  stem  fear  urged  them, 
*  with  winged  footsteps,'  or  hope  held  out  to  them  the  promise  of  a 
shelter.  But  over  the  hills,  and  through  the  woods,  among  the  rocks, 
caves,  and  mountain-passes,  up  the  valleys,  and  across  the  fields,  like 
the  avenging  spirit  of  restless  Cain,  followed  justice  in  hot  pursuit.  We 
will  not  Hft  the  veil  of  night  to  peer  after  the  retreating  fugitives,  or 
watch  the  stealthy  approach  of  their  relentless  pursuers.  Liet  the  dark- 
ness cover  the  fright  of  the  one,  and  the  weary  toil  of  the  other. 

DAT    THB   SECOND:   MONDAT. 

*YouareiD7prlsoDer,  Sir!'  — Old  Plat. 

As  the  morning  dawn  emerged  from  obscurity,  and  the  shades  of 
night  dissolved  in  the  glory  of  approaching  day,  the  gathering  divisions, 
fatigued  with  the  march,  and  the  unwonted  duty,  came  forth  with  their 
captives  from  forest  and  defile,  and  met  upon  a  cleared  plateau,  gently 
sloping  toward  the  rising  sun,  where  they  bivouacked  for  a  time  to  take 
their  morning  meal,  and  repose  their  weary  limbs  on  the  seductive 
sward. 
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On  ship-board  every  eye  was  landward,  every  one  was  on  the  alert, 
in  anticipation  of  their  return.  The  whole  visible  surface  of  the  island 
was  frequently  and  eagerly  swept  with  the  glasses  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  from  the  highest  summit  to  the  sea.  We  wondered  whether 
they  had  penetrated  into  the  interior  ;  whether  they  had  surprised  the 
mutineers,  and  made  them  an  easy  prey  ;  or  had  overtaken  them,  acting 
on  the  defensive,  and  fighting  had  ensued  ;  whether  they  had  succeeded 
in  taking  any  ;  whether  they  had  themselves  met  with  any  accident 
or  l«ss. 

About  noon  the  little  armament  was  descried  wending  its  way  to  the 
shore  along  one  of  the  crooked  paths  that  conveyed  toward  the  bay. 
Have  they  any  prisoners  ?  There  certainly  seem  to  be  more  than  the 
one  hundred-and-twenty  who  left  the  ship.  Are  the  others  coolies,  or 
only  natives  attracted  by  the  military  display  ?  They  must  be,  yes, 
they  must  be  captives,  for  they  are  closely  guarded.  The  telescope  pre- 
sently revealed  to  us  the  success  of  the  invasion ;  the  careless,  straggling 
march,  the  dejected  appearance,  the  strict  vigilance  of  their  escort, 
plainly  told  the  tale  of  the  additional  fifty.  On  reaching  the  shore,  the 
prisoners  were  put  in  one  of  the  long  palm-thatched  huts,  under  charge 
of  a  sufficient  guard,  until  preparation  could  be  made  for  them  on  board 
the  ship.  The  troops  reSmbarked,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  recovering  firom  the  fatigues  of  their  busy  night,  and  recounting  to 
their  wondering  shipmates  marvellous  tales  of  prowess  and  feats  of 
arms. 

DAT       THE       THIRD:       TUB8DAT. 

*  One  nfght  came  on  a  harrlcane,  the  eea  was  monntalns  rolling, 
One  Barnbt  BintTLiNB  turned  his  quid,  and  said  to  Billt  Bowuvb  : 
A  strong  souVester  's  brewlne,  Billt,  do  nt  you  hear  It  roar  now  ? 
LoBD  help  me  I  how  I  pity  all  unhappy  folks  on  shore  now  I  * — Sba.  Bono. 

A  FRESH  breeze  came  dashing  over  the  water,  and  a  frolicking  retinue 
of  white  caps  came  tumbling  into  the  bay,  by  way  of  opening  the  pro- 
gramme of  this  day's  entertainment.  The  sky  was  of  the  deepest, 
clearest  blue,  flecked  here  and  there  with  snow-white  trade-clouds,  and 
the  air  so  limpid  that  the  most  distant  objects  were  brought  put  in  vivid 
relief  to  the  eye*  As  the  sun  rose  in  the  Heavens  the  wind  rose  too, 
and  whistled  many  a  lively  blast  through  the  rigging  :  the  sea  rose  too, 
and  played  many  a  mad  prank  under  the  bows,  along  the  chains,  and 
around  the  rudder  ;  yet  neither  wind  nor  sea  so  violently  as  to  interrupt 
the  flying  boats  which  were  conveying  orders  and  provisions  to  the  party 
on  shore.  In  the  last  boat  which  pushed  ofi*  from  the  gang-way  that 
morning,  undeterred  by  the  signs  of  the  times  —  the  increasing  gale,  the 
mustering  clouds,  the  falling  barometer  —  two  luckless  young  members 
of  navydom  started  for  a  bath  and  a  gambol  among  the  streams,  valleys, 
and  hills  of  the  island.  Unhappy  wights !  how  were  our  calculations 
baffled,  our  venturesome  mettle  tested,  our  poetical  ideas  of  South-Sea 
romance  put  to  flight!  We  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  shore, 
sprinkled  a  wee  bit  on  the  way  thither  by  the  spray  from  the  oars.  The 
prisoners  first  claimed  our  attention  as  we  walked  up  from  the  beach  to 
their  place  of  confinement  Poor  scamps !  there  they  were,  fifty  of 
them,  young  and  old,  strong  and  feeble,  aU  together  on  the  earth-floor 
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of  the  building,  whose  thatched  roof  shielded  them  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  while  its  open  sides  admitted  the  cool,  firesh  breeze.  The  more 
hardened  and  defiant  among  them  were  in  double  irons,  the  weaker 
were  only  manacled  ;  the  sick  and  the  boys  were  at  large.  A  few  were 
in  a  pitiable  condition,  exhausted  by  the  long  march  from  the  hills, 
sickening  and  dying  with  that  fearnil  scourge  of  the  East-Indies,  the 
dysentery.  Some  appeared  completely  stunned  by  the  calamity  which 
had  overtaken  them,  and  lay  prostrate  on  the  earUi,  heedless  of  all  that 
was  passing  around.  A  few  hard-faced  wretches,  who  were  aflerwards 
identiiied  as  among  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy,  ^at  bolt  upright 
amid  the  dreary  scene  of  misery,  reckless  of  the  crime,  and  scornfully 
indiflerent  to  its  retribution.  One  little  boy,  some  ten  years  of  age, 
especially  attracted  our  notice.  He  was  lying  on  the  ground  covered 
with  a  tattered  mat,  his  Mongolian  features  and  slender  form  wasted 
with  disease,  the  last  ray  of  hope  fled  firom  his  boyish  face,  his  dripping 
tears  telling  more  plainly  than  words  how  despair  had  settled  down  on 
his  young  heart,  how  he  dreaded  lest  indiscriminate  vengeance  should 
overwhelm  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  Poor  little  Ay 6 !  few  of  the 
enjoyments  of  life  had  he  ever  known  in  his  pauper  home  at  Aiamun  ; 
that  life  itself  should  be  utterly  quenched  in  the  agony  of  an  undeserved 
death  was  a  terrible  wo. 

The  freshening  breeze  piped  and  whistled  over  the  grass-grown  hills 
as  we  left  the  camp  for  a  stroll.  It  was  an  interesting  country  to  us 
whose  long  incarceration  within  wooden  walls  had  only  been  relieved  by 
the  monotony  of  sights  and  sounds  in  the  celestial  empire,  where  sights 
and  sounds,  fashions  and  modes  of  life,  are  as  changeless  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  We  strayed  leisurely  from  place  to  place, 
peeped  into  the  bat-tenanted  cave  on  the  point,  made  morning  calls  on 
the  simple-hearted  natives  in  their  neatly-thatched  huts,  climbed  a  crag 
for  a  view  of  the  landscape,  visited  the  deserted  temple  that  stood  near 
the  shore,  whose  Dagons  had  fallen  from  the  crumbling  altar,  whose 
devotees  brought  no  more  oblations  of  smoking  incense. 

By  noon  we  were  weary  of  walking,  and  returned  to  the  caravanserai 
of  captiveMLud  guard,  hoping  for  a  boat  £rom  the  ship.  Dfo  boat  came. 
The  wind  increased.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  thick  masses  of  scud 
were  driving  athwart  the  heavens.  The  horizon  wore  that  murky, 
hazy  appearance  which  always  betokens  a  storm.  As  the  day  passed, 
and  the  gale  freshened,  we  began  to  fear  our  prospects  of  getting  on 
board  were  growing  *  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.'  Many 
times  did  we  sally  forth  to  the  brow  of  a  neighboring  hillock  to  scan 
the  weather  and  calculate  the  chances.  The  last  time  we  went  it  was 
blowing  harder,  and  the  rain  came  driving  furiously  through  the  air. 
*  "Well  I '  said  my  oompanion,  af^er  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  surround- 
ings, *  our  prospects  for  the  night  are  rather  damp  any  where  —  ashore 
or  afloat ;  and  for  aught  I  see,  we  are  fated  to  a  longer  visit  than  we 
intended  on  this  romantic  island  with  the  jaw-cracking  name.*  A 
semi-acquiescent'  groan  was  the  only  answer  I  felt  in  the  mood  to 
vouchsafe  for  this  agreeable  piece  of  intelligence.  *  The  next  question,' 
continued  he,  *  is,  where  we  shall  *  put  up  *  for  the  night ; '  and  quite 
at  our  ease,  in  spite  of  the  raging  elements,  we  discussed  this  important 
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point  with  mature  deliberatiGii.  Neither  of  the  baildings  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  coolies  would  we  enter,  that  was  certain  ;  nor  did  we  know 
what  Tenomous  neighbon  might  intrude  on  our  dieams  if  we  appropriated 
either  of  the  two  comfi>rtal)le  little  huts  near  them,  whose  tenants  were 
absent  On  the  other  side  of  the  camp  stood  a  picturesque  lodge  on  the 
])row  of  a  slight  eminence  oyerlookmg  the  luty.  To  this  promised 
shelter  we  bent  our  steps.  Alas  !  the  poor  lodge  was  out  of  repair.  Its 
ragged  thatch  afforded  no  barrier  to  the  piercing  rain.  *  A  fig  for 
Patchungsan  accommodations  !  we  must  make  one  after  all ! '  Famous 
architects  were  we.  .  Our  hands  in  the  art  of  house-making  were  guided 
by  a  *  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge ; '  and  a  hut  most  unique,  and 
somewhat  amorphous  in  proportions,  grew  up  under  our  auspices.  It 
would  hare  puzzled  wiser  heada  than  ours  to  decide  which  of  the 
.  architectural  orders — or  disorders  —  presided  over  its  erection.  Unlike 
the  graceful  church  spire  *  pointing  its  finger  to  heaven,'  the  angles  and 
gables  of  our  sorry  domicile  sprangled  in  every  conceivable  direction. 
The  thatch  borrowed  for  our  roof  from  the  ruined  lodge,  like  the  Irish- 
man's imperturbable  shanghai  '  would  n't  lay.'  The  boughs  we  cut 
firom  neighboring  trees  acted  as  if  the  island  dryads  had  bewitched  them, 
starting  firom  the  embryo  hut,  and  firisking  through  the  air  just  as  if 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  they  pleased.  Several  times  the  rush- 
ing tempest  made  quixotic  assanlts  on  our  growing  donnitory,  which 
threatened  to  result  very  difierontly  firom  the  knightly  chaige  on  the 
wind-mill.  At  last,  however,  human  skill  triumphed,  as  usual,  over 
the  roluctant  elements,  and  the  new  hut  was  inaugurated  in  spite  of 
the  driving  blast.  Having  thickly  bestrown  the  interior  with  rice-straw 
supplied  \j^  the  kind  natives,  we  went  to  house-keeping  at  once ;  in 
other  words,  buried  ourselves  in  the  straw  *  to  sleep,  perohance  to 
dream.'  Alas  for  all  mundane  expectations  !  |Ialf  an  hour  sufficed 
for  the  experiment  We  lay  with  dogged  resolution  till  the  drenching 
torrents  had  penetrated  the  roof,  and  small  Danubes  and  Mississippb 
were  trickling  over  us  in  every  diroction,  deep  enough  to  float  a  Lilli- 
putian navy.  It  was  hard  playing  a  forced  game  with  a  poor  hand 
against  a  hurricane  ;  and  meekly  '  owning  up,'  we  tabernacled  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  the  hut  whero  wero  quartered  the  marines. 
Down  in  one  comer,  burrowed  in  a  pile  of  straw,  in  positions  seldom 
assumed  by  human  legs,  heads,  and  arms,  except  as  the  result  of  a 
Norwalk  tragedy  or  a  steam-boat  explosion,  we  ensconced  ourselves, 
as  far  as  possible  firom  the  chilling  wind  and  rain.  *  Ah  !  what  a  fall 
was  there,  my  countrjrmen ! '  from  our  nice,  comfortable  swinging-cots 
and  hammocks  on  board  ship,  to  a  heap  of  straw  in  a  crazy  hut  on  shore, 
whose  rickety  rafters  were  groaning  and  creaking  under  the  furious 
pressure  of  the  hurricane.     Thus  pa^ed  the  night,  slowly,  slowly. 

DAT        THS        FOURTH:        WBDNB8DAT. 

'  Break,  break,  break. 
On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  I'  —  Tsxhtbow. 

An  incident  or  two  helped  to  beguile  the  dragging  hours,  while  in  the 
cold,  wet,  and  darkness,  we  awaited  the  tardy  morning  in  hope  that  the 
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gale  would  abate,  and  we  be  restored  to  our  floating  home.  Just  after 
midnight  a  rumor  came  flying  through  the  camp  that  the  coolies  among 
the  mountains,  desperate  with  hunger  and  exposure  to  the  storm,  were 
coming  down  to  dislodge  the  guard,  and  reoccupy  their  former  quarten. 
Preparation  was  at  once  made  to  receive  them.  We  resolved  if  they 
did  come  a  battle  should  be  fought  that  would  put  to  the  blush  all  such 
pigmy  skirmishes  as  ThermopyloB  or  Chapultepec,  and  would  reflect  on 
the  annals  of  Patchungsan  a  blaze  of  glory.  It  was  a  false  alann. 
Our  sudden  bravery  collapsed.  We  laid  aside  our  harness,  and  subsided 
again  into  the  straw.  Again  were  we  startled  from  our  benumHng 
drowsiness  by  the  sudden  outcry  of  a  rough  old  salt :  *  There  ^s  a  son- 
of-a-gun  hanging  himself !  *  Yes,  one  of  the  prisoners,  tired  of  life, 
afraid  of  the  fes^ful  reckoning  to  come,  for  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been,  perhaps,  rather  a  witness  than  an  accompHce,  had  attempted, 
with  the  long  folds  of  his  turban,  to  bring  his  misery  to  an  end.  He 
was  cut  down,  and  persuaded  to  resume  his  earthly  existence.  Toward 
morning  the  hurricane,  veering  to  another  point  of  the  compass,  assailed 
our  frail  tenement  in  a  new  direction,  and  threatened  to  bury  us  all  in 
one  common  heap.  A  few  well-set  props  arrested  its  fall,  though  in 
humble  imitation  of  its  great  prototype,  the  tower  of  Pisa,  it  exhibited 
an  unmistakable  leaning  toward  mother  Earth.  With  all  our  care, 
however,  the  poor  building  could  not  maintain  its  integrity  :  some 
large  holes  had  been  forced  in  the  walls,  and  through  these  the  vnnd 
shrieked  and  yelled  most  appallingly. 

Thus  the  night  dragged  slowly  onward,  and  morning  approached. 
With  the  first  intimation  of  returning  day,  we  were  out  in  the  storm, 
and  peering  across  the  foaming  waters  for  the  ship.  Poor  old  hulk  ! 
she  had  spent  the  night  as  uncomfortably  as  ourselves.  Every  thing 
was  down  from  aloft,  topmasts  housed,  lower  yards  on  deck.  With 
three  anchors  a-head,  she  was  tugging  and  surging  at  her  heavy  chains, 
sometimes  curvetting  proudly  over  the  enormous  billows  that  swept  into 
the  bay  ;  sometimes  plunging  headlong  into  them  and  burying  herself  in 
dense  clouds  of  whirling  foam.  Astern,  at  a  distance,  so  small  as  to  sug- 
gest the  most  fearful  possibilities,  stretched  the  long,  irregular  line  of 
reefs  on  which  the  waves  were  thundering  with  terrific  force.  If  her 
cables  should  part  I    Ah !  the  good  Father  in  Heaven  forbid ! 

The  day  wore  on.  How  slowly  the  hours  came  and  went.  How 
tardily  the  loitering  minutes  crept  over  the  great  disk  of  time.  How 
fiercely  howled  and  stormed  the  pitiless  hurricane.  How  inexorable 
the  murky  sky  :  how  gloomy  the  dark  scud  shooting  across  it 

Toward  noon  we  began  gratefully  to  observe  the  prognostics  of  re- 
turning fair  weather.  The  squalls  came  less  firequently  ;  the  rain 
poured  less  violently ;  the  black  Heavens  grew  here  and  there  trans- 
lucent ;  the  general  force  of  the  tempest  began  to  diminish.  In  the 
aflemoon  the  rain  entirely  ceased,  and  though  the  fitful  gale  continued 
to  blow,  we  took  advantage  of  its  abatement  to  stretch  our  weather- 
beaten  limbs  by  a  stroll  among  the  neighboring  hills,  a  visit  to  the  tem- 
ple, a  search  for  shells  on  the  beach.  Finding  the  tide  at  its  ebb,  we 
pursued  our  quest  on  the  inner  reefs,  out  of  reach  of  the  surf.  A  few 
handfuls  of  beautiful  spotted  cowries  rewarded  the  venture,  and  we  in- 
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trusted  them  to  the  keeping  of  the  little  Chinese  hoy  who  followed  us. 
The  shell-iish  made  a  choice  supper  for  our  hungry  little  attendant  when 
we  returned  to  camp.  But  alas  I  for  our  conchological  hopes  I  the  re- 
past ended ;  the  shells  were  thrown  away,  Poor  ignorant  celestial  I 
how  shamefully  his  mother  neglected  his  early  education  when  she 
omitted  so  important  a  branch  of  zoology  !  * 

The  natives,  who  had  been  very  kmd  and  attentive  to  our  wants, 
re-modeled  and  thatched  our  forlorn  dormitory,  and  made  it  a  comfort- 
able tenement  for  the  night.  Therein  we  bestowed  ourselves  under 
more  favorable  auspices  than  before,  and  in  due  time  the  cold  realities 
of  Patchungsan  had  vanished  amid  the  fantasies  of  dream-land. 

DAT    THE    >IPTH:    THURBDAT. 

*  Whxnox  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape  f  * — Milton. 

'  Tumble  out  there,  sleepers  !  a  boat  is  coming  ! '  The  grateful  sum- 
mons started  us  to  our  feet,  and  made  the  transition  a  sudden  one  from 
slumbrous  oblivion  to  life.  It  iook  but  a  single  glance  to  perceive  the 
rising  sun,  and  the  approaching  boat,  whose  dipping  oars  glistened  in 
the  light.  It  took  but  a  single  moment  to  complete  our  toilette  by 
shaking  off  the  few  straws  that  adhered  to  our  jackets.  We  met  the 
boat  at  the  beach,  and  in  a  very  short  time  our  feet  were  again  on  the 
decks  they  were  wont  to  tread.  A  forlorn  pair  of  bipeds  we  I  Our 
thin  white  summer  clothing,  that  looked  so  snowy  and  imblemishable 
when  We  leil  the  sliip  two  mornings  ago,  now  starchless,  drenched, 
bedraggled,  variegated  with  hyena  stripe?  and  leopard  roots  of  all  hues 
and  sizes,  and  of  curious  patterns  not  to  be  matched  in  Brussels  or  Bir- 
mingham. A  decidedly  abnormal  condition  of  humanity  ;  but  an  hour's 
rejuvenation  in  our  rooms  below  produced  such  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis as  to  endanger  our  faith  in  personal  identity.  In  fact,  what  with 
the  bath,  the .  dressing  case,  the  glossy  shirt  and  exquisite  collar,  the 
tapering  pants  and  anchor-buttoned  jacket,  we  were  almost  enabled  to 
persuade  our  admiring  messmates  at  breakjfast  that  we  had  never  lived 
elsewhere  than  in  a  bandbox. 

It  hath  been  matter  of  martrel  to  me  in  my  readings  of  living  authors, 
that  of  our  famous  essay  writers  and  notable  rhapsodists,  no  one  hath 
taken  it  upon  him  to  descant  more  at  length  upon  the  luxury  of  those 
daily  transformations  in  raiment  whereby  we  so  wonderfully  enhance 
our  own  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  beguile  the  easy  complacency  of 
our  friends.  He  that  observeth  the  moods  of  men  hath  doubtless  noticed 
how  nobly  it  doth  heighten  the  spirits  and  how  radiant  it  maketh  the 
smiling  face  to  exchange  the  tumbled  linen  for  that  which  the  laun- 
dress hath  just  supplied.  The  temper  of  the  man  appeareth  never  so 
good  as  when  he  walketh  forth  from  the  toilette,  brisk  and  fresh  —  as 
the  old  Carolus  coin  of  the  last  century  ehineth  with  a  more  brilliant 
cheer  when  bom  again  from  the  mint.  Were  I  not  too  intently  en- 
gaged in  recording  these  veracious  chronicles  for  the  advantage  of  the 
future  historian,  it  would  verily  delight  me  to  tarry,  by  the  way,  over 
such  an  episode  myself. 

It  was  quite  proper  that  a  stoim  which  had  risen  so  suddenly  should, 
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when  its  force  was  spent,  as  suddenly  die.  It  soon  fell  calm.  The 
tumultuous  waves  which  had  been  tumbling  and  roaring  Ibr  two  days, 
subsided  into  a  long  regular  swell.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  >eady 
crew,  imder  suitable  direction,  restored  the  ship  to  her  usual  form  and 
comeliness,  stepping  the  masts,  crossing  the  yards,  readjusting  the  rig- 
ging. In  the  afternoon  our  prisoners  were  embarked,  and  much  more 
comfortable  quarters  did  they  find  on  board  ship,  albeit  not  so  roomy  as 
on  shore.  Poor  wretches  !  as  they  crossed  the  gangway  one  by  one  and 
huddled  in  a  crowd  between  the  guns,  their  anxious  look  as  they  scanned 
the  faces  of  their  captors,  their  wo-begone  features,  the  trembling  limbs 
of  those  who  were  wasted  with  disease,  were  pitiable  indeed.  But  they 
were  soon  reassured.  The  sick  were  placed  under  medical  supervision, 
the  well  were  suppUed  with  food  and  changes  of  apparel.  Among  the 
former  was  little  Ayo,  whose  grief  had  so  touched  our  sympathies  on 
shore.  His  fears  were  speedily  allayed,  and  with  tender  nursing  he  re- 
covered. It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  attachment  which  seemed 
to  spring  up  in  his  little  heart  toward  those  who  had  cared  for  him. 
Like  a  pet  lamb  he  would  follow  them  about  the  decks,  and,  unable  to 
talk  any  language  but  his  mother  tongue,  would  look  up  into  their 
faces  with  a  smile  of  grateful  afiection,  the  more  pathetic  because  un- 
spoken. It  was  a  sorrowful  day  for  poor  little  Ayo  when  he  left  the 
ship  for  his  comfortless  Chinese  home. 

DAT     THE      SIXTH:        FRIDAY. 

*■  Faoi  thy  foe  in  Ui«  flold  and  perchtnee  thon  wilt  meet  thy  maiter.  ^ — Tuppu. 

From  the  star-chamber  whence  issued  all  the  decrees  that  regulated 
the  movements  and  morals  of  our  floating  community  —  the  cabin  — 
came  forth  another  order  for  another  expedition.  The  preparations  for  this 
second  invasion  were  similar  to  those  which  preceded  the  departure  of 
the  first ;  so,  dear  reader,  while  the  bustle  and  turmoil  which  inaugu- 
rate all  great  enterprises  are  being  re^nacted,  let  us  ignore  the  din  and 
take  a  nap,  or  look  over  the  home  and  European  newspapers  we  re- 
ceived by  the  last  P.  and  O.  S.  N.  Co.'s  mail  steamer  before  leaving 
Hongkong. 

At  night,  the  antecedent  labors  all  completed,  the  second  draft  of 
men,  numbering  some  seventy  well-armed,  disembarked  on  the  smooth 
sandy  beach  of  the  bay.  The  chronicler  of  these  stirring  events  was  a 
redoubtable  volunteer  on  that  occasion  —  so  come  along,  brave  reader, 
if  you  wish  to  be  put  through  the  toils  and  adventures  of  secret  service 
on  shore,  and  see  how  cleverly  they  manage  to  make  night  hideous  at 
your  antipodes.  Let  us  make  an  incursion  among  these  flying  barba- 
rians that  shall  be  memorable  in  the  future  history  of  Patchungsan. 
Let  us  restrain  our  natural  impetuosity,  lest  our  blood-thirsty  disposition 
make  too  great  havoc  among  ^ese  harmless  pirates. 

We  had  already  landed  and  drawn  up  in  liie  order  of  march  before 
our  Madjicosiman  guides  made  their  appearance.  A  light  misty  rain 
was  falling,  and  while  we  waited  the  pattering  drops  came  thicker  and 
faster,  so  that  we  had  become  quite  thoroughly  drenched  before  our 
^cohort  was  fairly  en  route.    Our  way  lay  for  a  long  distance  Enough 
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the  level  plains  bordering  on  the  bay,  and  we  plodded  on  through  mud 
and  rain  in  silence.  H  would  have  excited  the  rijilbiiitiei  of  even  the, 
soor-visaged  Penates  of  Madjicosiman  households  could  they  have  Neen 
the  Ingnbrions  aspect  we  must  have  presented,  as  our  long  line  wotiiul 
about  in  Indian  file  among  the  rocks  and  bushes,  vanishing  for  a  imw 
in  the  deep  gnlches  which  intenected  the  track  and  tlicn  re&ppe^riiig 
on  the  opposite  ade  —  all  the  time  the  mud  and  water  sploslilng  uiuitsf 
oar  feet,  and  the  rain  coming  down  right  merrily,  Finaily  our  path 
led  away  ham  the  shore,  or  rather  the  curving  line  of  the  bay  diver(/6d 
from  the  path,  and  we  struck  boldly  into  the  interi/ir,  leaving  on  out 
rij^t  a  dense  daric  grove  of  pines,  whose  Inmriiint  undi^growth  of  Uif 
pical  thicket  we  skirted  ibr  a  long  distance.  Hotwsiltam  our  course  lii^l 
us  into  it,  and  then  we  ^ntastically  illustrated  i\w  u[js  and  d/>Wfis  of 
human  life,  sliding  and  tumbling  along  ia  a  narrow,  ruggt^  [>alb, 
aeaieely  visible  to  the  eyes,  or  incealAe  hy  i\ui  f^^H,  itlif/fM^ry  with  ihim 
and  matted  with  the  irregular  mesh«s  of  tou^li,  fmstfUA^  iuiMiia/tui^ 
roots.  On  clearing  the  pmies  we  etaer^fid  upon  grotiud  rtMiii*^r  tm/i 
boggier  than  before,  over  which  our  ruuire  *nil/i*A,  ht^litim  tklAua  of 
dirimfm  and  rain,  led  its  br  d^^lous  wavi.  At  UiA-u^ytUX  w^  r*a/;i^ 
a  grore  on  the  side  of  a  gent^y-rii^iig  h**l^  whieh  \j^i  Uxa  »nljis^:U:^i  um 
cnsr  recdezroiaL  Here,  in  charije  of  an  Afrkan  bajr/i^e-^t^wd,  WiM 
^■•^cli  have  defended  tbeir  truifct,  afpwiau.y  tij«  pfcvju'^tt*  tuA  g/'^^  t^ 
'^  Ttrj  la£t  gafp,  were  krit  tL«  baTtna^ks  aui-d  ujfj^l  iA  iut  hf/r**^, 

A  XffT.iTTtg.T:  nKCt  of  ru-t  .r2iL-*  z !     A  -«:;av-.t  *.  -<-i*^  I'jr  *  ttu*j  <4 

cufiUB  xaijifabod  ia  1^  c.-i  rt^uet  ^i  a  i.'-^..< .;  ..i  ju.-..     I/x«-fej:?j*  ^ 
jiCTf  2iic  U-nfit^ut  drixt*  a^uvi!?  r-'t^--  - fc  s-^jC  4.**'je-^  Lvwtr/ 

trhntfr  tfl.KTiC  Vmr..iir  a  ijc^c'i-  trjun^n'  in-  ju>  ir.  ja.  *  yj\^  a^^  tf.v'ii., 
•srni:  a  flSntixilur  tx^vij  vi  r.^.*  *-vy  luurtuCivrb  1  t^jUaC  i**^,  <;wib«:jtJii'^ 
traahr  sopummeiii  ii  ordnii  ri  vjuribot.     M^  ^<^t«r  Miv^^t  J  »^f>i  -vg  ^* 

liondoc  or  I  Era-  xl  &  irar  nourt  I'V  Hit  i^.ii:^i  i-*c  «i  ir.^tUi.  tuK.  n, 
soaaxsBT  h  rruat^ 

A  anur:  y^zi^i  tr  rest  eiLiiiviein  lui  t  niyry  ^uiivi.  ti-u^i:  it  tirt;  w^ 
and  QnniiHJt£.  vnj*  luf  p'T^-uat  *t  our  in^.uniu  tiviat* %>*Ui*5ii>  Oui 
ioRse  wa*-  drrmeL  iicc  iuur  tnruiinuiiyt  eaei  ul  v;uvi  jruiuwc  u;  tt  ita.'i^t;. 
luoi:  ig>  itt  hut  u:  nmnx  iiiruicru  tut  iittLt  u-  cuuuin"  ii«s4;ut?t  r..  u- 

ifsmsL  iarlL  niu  int  Uiirc  tjiiiit  at  iiiut:i  u  *.uk  cuic*.  at  ♦/'ajmt?:  u  >tiucu 
of  a  mtrHTT-  fc-unitnim**  wt  wert  ii.  s.  yua.  —  *uujt^.itu«t  mn  — ohjoi 
ireqnfgTtrr  t/ac.     Tut  cnniuL  vut  neari^r  uut  iv*;,u':rf  \uuv  tim:  wt  uaf 

uuie  jaaxTisrt  \v  our  -jirurnsofc.     2' Lit  pui'^ii*?'  '•i<?rt  im/:t  ii*^u«^ir  UK^^y^. 
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came  dashing  and  foaming  down  from  the  hills,  in  which,  fiom  the  un- 
certainty of  foothold,  many  a  patriotic  minion  of  avenging  justice  cooled 
his  ardor  by  an  involuntary  bath. 

In  the  first  expedition  most  of  the  captive  coolies  had  been  taken  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  natives.  As  we  expected  to  entrap  them  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  our  object  was  to  visit  every  semblance  of  a  hut  in  the 
section  of  the  island  allotted  us.  For  a  long  time  we  straggled  about 
in  the  darkness,  surrounding  and  ransacking  every  building  we  found, 
suddenly  opening  the  doors  and  thrusting  in  torches,  whose  blazing  glare 
startled  the  sleepers  from  their  dreams,  and  brought  out  in  bold  relief 
the  contrast  of  light  and  shade  within  —  yet  doing  little  else  than 
'  astonishing  the  natives.'  The  birds  had  flown.  The  first  invasion 
had  warned  them  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  now  they  were,  doubtless,  safe 
among  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountain,  whither  we  could  not  follow.  At 
last,  tired  of  the  firuitless  search,  we  halted  before  the  door  of  an  un- 
tenanted hut.  The  guide,  though  on  horseback  all  the  time,  showed 
most  unequivocal  signs  of  weariness,  and  alighting  from  the  wooden 
saddle  of  his  dripping  Rosinante,  squatted  on  his  heels,  quite  at  home. 
The  edifice  was  not  a  very  capacious  one,  nor  was  it  impervious  to  wind 
and  rain,  for  large  portions  of  thatch  were  wanting  in  the  root  The 
Old  Mortality  of  architecture  had  not  lately  visited  Patchungsan,  for  he 
surely  had  not  the  heart  to  neglect  such  a  poor  dilapidated  shell  that 
needed  so  many  touches  of  his  skill  to  make  it  even  tolerable  shelter 
for  a  party  of  men  already  half  drowned  by  the  storm.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  ravine,  close  by  us,  and  not  a  dozen  rods  distant,  stood 
another  and  larger  hut,  in  which  a  light  fire  was  blazing.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  had  reached  the  door.  "Where  were  the  inmates  ?  Not  a 
soul  was  there,  nor  aught  but  embers  remained  of  the  crackling  fire  we 
had  been  watching.  Were  they  coolies  who  had  caught  the  alarm  and 
escaped  us  ?  or  were  they  natives  who  had  taken  fright  at  our  hostile 
array  ?  or  were  the  shadowy  figures  we  had  seen  moving  to  and  fro 
around  the  fire  some  of  our  own  parties  who  had  resumed  their  wander- 
ings ?  We  rekindled  the  blaze  and  imparted  such  a  cheery  aspect  to 
the  smoky  place  as  induced  us  to  remain.  The  arms  were  brought  in 
and  stacked,  the  fire  replenished  with  sticks  and  straw  from  the  thatch, 
and  we  all  disposed  ourselves  inside  the  seven-by-nine  hut  as  well  as  its 
accommodations  would  allow,  to  dry  our  clothes  if  possible,  to  sleep  if 
possible,  at  any  rate  to  wait  for  return  of  light.  One-half  the  space 
within  was  occupied  by  a  platform  composed  of  small  sticks  and  poles 
theoretically  straight,  but  really  quite  erratic  and  willful  in  their  original 
growth — the  whole  raised  about  a  cubit  from  the  ground.  On  this 
the  simple  Madjicosimans  spread  their  mats  at  night  and  resign  them- 
selves to  rest.  We  used  it  for  the  same  purpose,  though,  alas,  the  mats 
were  not  there  to  prevent  the  crooks  and  knots  of  the  bare  poles  from 
imprinting  on  our  backs  curious  diagrams  of  conic  sections  and  angles 
uncomfortably  acute. 

At  four  o'clock  the  dense  heavy  clouds  began  to  admit  signs  of  ap- 
proaching day, 

'  Akd,  like  %  lobster  boiled,  tbe  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  torn.* 

We  prepared  to  resume  our  wanderings.     The  men  re-loaded  their 
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muskets  and  pistols,  and  buckled  on  their  cutlasses.  The  guide  re- 
mounted his  drooping  beast.  Four  hours  more  of  staggering  in  slimy 
paths,  across  flooded  fields,  through  submerged  thickets  of  brake  and 
cactus,  over  the  rocky  beds  of  hurrying  brooks,  along  the  slippery  em- 
bankments of  rice  patches,  and  all  the  time  under  the  peltings  of  a  tro- 
pical rain  so  abundant  that  Nature  seemed  revelling  in  the  delights  of 
a  grand  triumphant  wash-day,  and  doing  her  best  to  cleanse  the  earth 
of  the  stains  lefl  upon  it  by  the  descendants  of  him  whose  fall 

'  Brought  sin  into  tbU  world,  and  all  our  wo.' 

Four  hours  more  of  this  attractive  morning  ramble,  and  we  finally  drew 
up  at  the  deserted  temple  in  the  grove  on  the  hill-side,  whither  our 
sable  baggage-guard  had  removed  the  haversacks  and  horses  during  the 
night.  The  other  detachments  soon  after  began  to  arrive,  having  most 
of  them  to  boast  of  as  little  success  as  ourselves.  A  fire  was  speedily 
kindled  by  the  dischaige  of  a  pistol  and  breakfast  served  out  as  the  par- 
ties came  straggling  in.  The  steaming  cofiiee,  which  we  sipped  con 
amore,  enliveiled  our  spirits.  The  ridiculous  appearance  of  our  reek- 
ing accoutrements,  and  the  funny  adventures  of  our  deeds  of  darkness, 
created  peals  of  merriment  that  shook  again  and  again  the  ruine4 
sanctuary  in  which  we  had  taken  refuge  from  the  storm.  Refireshed 
by  the  meal  and  an  hour's  repose,  we  left  the  moss-grown  temple  to 
enjoy  once  more  the  solitude*of  its  sacred  grove,  and  took  our  departure 
for  the  beach.  The  luxury  of  an  afternoon's  siesta  on  board  our  float- 
ing home  helped  us  to  forget  the  toils  and  fatigues  of  the  night.  The 
breaking  clouds  rent  asunder  their  stormy  veil  and  displayed  the  glori- 
ous sun  looking  down  from  mid-heaven  with  benignant  cheer,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  strange  deeds  enacted  during  his  absence. 

BPILOOUB. 

'UiAB  the  conoloalon  of  the  whole  matter.  *— Solovoic. 

The  tale  is  told.  Here  endeth  the  chronicle  of  seven  dap'  sojourn 
in  the  waters  of  the  Madjicoeima  group.  The  following  morning,  holy 
time  was  again  desecrated  by  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  secular  labor. 
The  harbor  of  Patchungsan  resounded  with  the  manifold  echoes  of  a 
ship  preparing  for  departure  —  the  boatswain's  shrill  whistle  and  hoarse 
call,  *  All  hands  up  anchor  I  *  —  the  tramp  of  the  mustering  crew  along 
the  decks,  the  rustling  of  ropes  —  the  trumpet-orders  of  the  officer  aft ; 
the  rumbling  of  the  capstan  and  rattling  of  the  chain  as  it  comes  in 
from  the  watery  depths.  The  anchor  is  wrenched  from  its  coral  bed, 
the  snowy  sails  swell  to  the  winds,  the  dancing  waters  ripple  under  the 
prow  —  we  are  away !  Away,  with  our  living  freight  of  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty,  to  be  handed  over  to  justice,  or  restored  to  their  Oriental 
homes.  Adieu  to  the  joyous  sim-lit  peaks,  the  smiling  vales,  the  vine- 
clad  rocks*  Our  ship  sweeps  proudly  onward  before  the  freshening 
breeze.  The  sun  rides  high  in  the  heavens  —  the  Eight  Huge  Hills 
astern  are  fading  in  the  dim  blue.  The  sun  goes  down  in  the  west,  and 
so,  *  'twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  murk,'  go  down  the  mountain,  the 
forest,  the  crag,  and  are  hid  by  the  distant  wave.  Once  more  —  once 
more — alone  on  the  sea  ! 


t 
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Call  her  not  vain,  nor  blamo  her  not  that  she 

Whom  Loveliness  in  joyfUl  triumph  owns^ 

Plays  not  the  cloistering  nun,  but  freely  lays 

Her  fair  page  open  to  be  read  of  all, 

And  generously  familiar  to  the  light, 

(While  Purity  and  Pride  around  her  still 

Bring  radiant  Honor  to  enchant  the  air  I) 

God  was  not  chary  when  Hb  fashioned  her, 

But  wrought  with  liberal  hand  —  not  hoarding  up 

Within  His  undreamed  treasure  of  spells 

The  fairer  forces  perfected  in  her : 

She  doeth  but  as  Hb,  in  that  she  makes 

Munificent  using  of  His  blessing  gifts. 

Wherefore  thus  lavish  of  His  soveran  art 

That  to  her  eye  its  jewelled  arrows  left, 

Stored  in  the  silken  quiver  of  the  lash : 

That  to  her  hiur  the  changefbl  glory  placed 

Of  seas  at  mid-night  sprinkled  with  the  stars ; 

That  from  the  subtler  rimming  of  a  cloud 

Caught  for  her  skin  a  softly  lustrous  layer. 

Transparently  inlaid  on  lip  and  cheek. 

To  show  the  bright  blood  exquisitely  through  ; 

That  gave  her  step  the  striveless,  pleasant  tiow 

Of  motion  riding  on  a  summer  wave ; 

That  with  an  energy  so  fine  and  bold, 

Meted  and  drew  the  lines  which  mould  a  shape 

Whoso  least  dividing  by  the  toyful  ah", 

Comes  with  a  pathos  matchless  under  heaven ! 

By  all  that  we  may  mark  in  earth  or  sky, 

How  eloquently  is  the  l«88on  taught^ 

That  with  a  boon  as  bounteously  we  deal 

As  the  first  Almoner. 

Note  but  the  bird, 
That  with  the  earliest  blazonry  of  dawn, 
Pours  round  through  heaven  so  streamingly  his  song ; 
As  life  itself  came  to  him  on  the  sound, 
And  wings  were  newly  made  to  bear  it  on : 
Whose  treble  only  falters  into  rest 
With  the  last  dropping  of  his  lids  in  sleep. 
Say,  do  ye  weary  of  his  dainty  song, 
Flmging  a  daily  sweetness  on  your  ways? 
And  then  the  flowers,  spring  they  not  everywhere  ? 
A  haunting  joy  ^d  yet  a  marvel  ever; 
Whose  tender  bravery  and  aery  grace, 
A  kmdling  there  of  something  spiritual. 
Bo  make  it  possible  to  dream  them  even 
Our  vanished  loved  ones  wearing  such  a  guise, 
And  leaping  to  our  feet  in  greeting  glad. 
Oh  I  do  ye  ask  them  in  their  lowlkess, 
To  fold  their  leaves  for  idle  pageantry, 
Nor  give  the  air  one  token  where  they  bend  ? 
Not  lightly  was  the  mission  set  apart 
To  Beauty's  singing,  visible  or  voiced ; 
So  that  the  deamess  of  its  perfect  rhythm 
With  aU  our  nature  blendeth  for  attune : 
And,  with  an  ever-present  inspiration. 
Entreat  an  inner  fairness  to  our  lives  I 
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liUSINOS     OP     A     CITY     RAIL-ROAD      CONDUCTOB. 


We  manage  matters  better  now.  We  have  had  a  reform  in  our 
arrangements.  We  have  begun  to  give  attention  to  some  of  the  little 
things  which  are  so  essential  to  onr  passengers*  comfort  Americans 
are  or  ought  to  be  proTerbial  for  indifierence  to  little  things.  It  is  so 
important  for  us  to  get  a  rail-road  route  *  through,'  and  in  running  order, 
that  we  strain  every  nerve  to  attain  this,  and  wholly  neglect  minor 
matters,  such  as  dust,  ventilation,  care  of  baggage,  and  the  thousand- 
and-one  petty  details  that  specifically  and  directly  '  don't  pay.'  We 
shall  look  after  these  things  by-and-by,  as  our  people  grow  more  luxu- 
rious, and  the  competition  of  rivals  tempts  patronage  by  superior  minis- 
tration to  comfort.  I  flatter  myself,  too,  sometimes,  that  my  endeavors 
to  call  public  attention  to  our  way  of  '  stowing  cargo,'  have  not  been 
wholly  in  vain. 

We  have  begun  with  the  cushions.  Some  ingenious  manufacturer 
has  prepared  for  us  a  stufl*  for  the  covering,  stamped  or  woven  with 
bright  and  narrow  transverse  stripes  that  stretch  across  the  cushion  at 
proper  intervals.  Between  the  stripes  is  a  lawful  seat,  so  that  a  man 
can  no  longer  sit  upon  two  seats,  or  a  woman  upon  three,  without  such 
'  a  spread '  being  apparent  and  open  to  observation.  This  is  a  great 
deprivation  to  many.  That  class  of  '  gentry '  who  luxuriate  by  sitting 
lengthwise,  are  obliged  to  give  up  one  of  their  proclivities,  and  to  try 
and  sit  up  and  be  decent  in  spite  of  their  nature.  Passengers  can  no 
longer  place  a  parcel,  or  a  dog,  or  a  child  beside  them  without  palpably 
encroaching  upon  a  seat  worth  '  five  cents.'  Any  one  coming  in  can 
detect  in  a  moment,  at  a  glance,  whether  there  be  vacant  seats.  When 
one  is  asked  to  *  move  up '  he  cannot  simply  jump  up  and  down  in  the 
same  place  as  uxis  the  custom  of  many ;  but  if  he  sits  out  of  a  slip,  or 
astride  a  stripe,  you  can  fasten  the  trespass  upon  the  wretch  by  ocular 
demonstration.     So  much  fer  our  new  cushions. 

We  have  *  put  down '  sitting  cross4egged  in  our  cars.  We  are  get- 
ting up  a  new  set  of  by-laws  for  passengers.  We  do  n't  allow  them  to 
sit  cross-legged.  It  has  cost  me  a  deal  of  trouble  to  cure  this  detestable 
habit  in  my  male  guests.  There  is  scarcely  any  little  matter  that  gives 
so  much  onence  to  the  ladies,  or  is  so  annoying  to  gentlemen.  Some 
people  will  sprawl  over  several  seats ;  still,  by  sitting  down  upon  them, 
they  will  contrive  to  get  into  their  places.  But  the  cross-legged  sitter 
is  deaf  and  impenetrable  to  a  hint,  and  defies  practical  rebuke.  He 
swings  one  leg  and  foot  leisurely  across  the  aisle,  and  by  a  *  masterly 
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inactivity/  assaults  the  shins  of  all  who  pass  in  or  out  of  the  car,  and 
brings  down  his  enemy  at  his  feet  without  seeming  to  strike  a  bbw. 
He  would  be  sole  monarch  of  the  car.  He  sits  in  sublime  unconscious- 
ness of  the  comfort  or  even  existence  of  any  other.  He  is  at  ease,  read- 
ing his  newspaper,  or  picking  his  teeth,  or  gazing  listlessly  at  the  pars- 
ing panorama.  What  though  none  can  pass  him  without  stepping 
high  and  wide  enough  to  cross  a  gutter,  and  perhaps  be  laid  by  the  heels 
at  that !  What  though  he  trip  up  every  passenger  who  has  not  suc- 
cessfully studied  with  the  Ravels  or  acrobats !  What  though  he  leave 
the  prints  of  his  soiled  *  brogan '  upon  your  white  pantaloons  or  your 
daughter's  stockings,  or  make  a  breach  through  your  wife's  floimces ! 
He  is  comfortable  !  It  does  not  suit  his  style  of  *pose  '  to  sit  up  like  a 
man  who  has  not  inherited  consumption,  but  has  the  use  of  his  muscles 
and  limbs.  He  has  a  '  pose '  of  his  own.  His  shoulders  are^thrown 
forward,  his  head  and  neck  are  bent  over  in  the  same  direction,  and  he 
is  inclined  to  *  double  up '  like  a  baboon. 

I  once  had  a  car  filled  with  West-Point  cadets.  You  should  have 
seen  them  sit  in  their  places.  They  were  entirely  at  ease,  and  full  of 
spirits,  and  fun,  and  frolic  ;  but  each  man  sat  in  his  seat  like  a  gentle- 
man. I  was  never  so  astonished  as  then  at  the  capacity  of  my  car.  It 
seemed  impossible  the  seats  were  all  occupied.  Each  person  had  more 
room  than  he  required.  No  one  jostled  another,  and  each  sat  in  his 
place.  If  our  passengers  cannot  learn  better  manners,  we  shall  have  to 
have  a  school  set  up  and  have  them  drilled  and  taught  the  art  of  sit- 
ting down.  '  A  very  little  and  paltry  matter  for  a  conductor  to  bother 
his  foolish  head  about,'  says  some  one,  perhaps.  Not  at  all ;  it  is  a 
great  matter.  Aside  from  the  comfort  of  others,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
'  unbought  grace  of  life.'  Is  it  not  written  as  part  of  the  imperishable 
fame  of  the  great  Siddons,  that  she  knew  how  to  sit  down  ?  Has  not 
Fanny  Elssler  brought  down  the  house  as  she  sank  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, gently  as  a  cloud  ?  Siddons  and  Elssler  had  overcome  the  vicious 
awkwardness  that  results  from  bad  education,  (if  they  ever  had  it,)  and 
dat  naturally.  Does  any  body  suppose  thirty  North-American  Indians 
would  sit  cross-legged  in  a  narrow  car,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  each 
other's  shins  ? 

I  never  heard  but  one  defence  of  this  miserable  vice  of  car-travellers. 
William  St.  Augustine  Wiggins,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  (of  the  modem  code 
school)  *  by  trade,'  lives  just  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  When  he  gets 
in  my  car  in  the  morning,  he  is  usually  the  first  passenger.  He  for- 
merly sat  near  the  rear  door  where  he  entered.  His  shoes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  covered  with  dust  when  he  gets  on  the  car.  When  he  left 
the  car  near  the  City-Hall,  I  frequently  observed  his  shoes  were  quite 
fresh  and  clean.  How  did  he  manage  this  ?  I  wondered  at  the  mys- 
tery. Did  he  use  his  handkerchief  ?  Not  he  :  that  was  his  own.  I 
kept  him  imder  close  surveillance,  I  watched  vainly  for  several  days 
before  I  discovered  it.  He  was  an  inveterate  cross-legged  sitter.  He 
was  so  seated  that  all  who  passed  in  or  out  of  the  car  must  span  his  ex- 
tremities. Horribile  dicta !  His  shoes  were  swept  by  every  lady*§ 
skirts  and  every  gentleman's  pantaloons  that  entered  the  car!     I 
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pointed  out  this  little  piece  of  ingenuity  to  a  few  gentlemen,  who  after- 
ward made  it  a  point  to  step  high  as  Uiey  passed  him,  and  come  down 
with  fall  weight  upon  his  toes.  The  rascal  saw  he  was  detected.  He 
tried  for  a  while  to  hrave  it  out,  and  feigned  unconsciousness ;  but  the 
trick  was  too  gross,  and  he  gave  it  up.  Now  he  sneaks  down  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  car,  and  indulges  his  cross-legged  prc^ensities  at  the 
exD^ae  of  only  the  conductor. 

when  some  half-dozen  or  more  of  these  contenmers  of  Chesterfield 
are  seated  in  the  same  car,  it  requires  g^at  courage  in  man  or  woman 
to  encounter  the  barricade.  Few  have  the  hardihood  to  risk  life  and 
limb  through  this  chevattx-de-frise  of  legs.  The  bold  pay  dearly  for 
their  courage.  Bruised  shins  and  soiled  garments  they  expect,  and  are 
not  disappointed.  Not  unfirequently,  in  spite  of  their  strength  and  pre- 
cautions, they  are  brought  to  the  floor.  Fie,  gentlemen !  is  there  no 
sense  of  shame  in  you  ?  Can  you  not  see,  or  be  taught,  that  where  so 
many  human  beings  are  huddled  together  in  so  small  a  space,  every 
one  must  give  up  a  great  many  of  his  personal  peculiarities,  and  per- 
haps peculiar  comforts,  for  the  general  accommodation  of  all  ?  Siq)po6e 
each  person,  in  a  crowded  car,  gave  way  to  his  inclinations,  and  in- 
dulged, regardless  of  others  convenience,  in  all  the  favorite  little  habits 
that  conduce  most  to  his  especial  comfort,  what  a  precious  scene  we 
should  have  !  There  might  be  among  the  crowd  those  who  have  habits 
and  inclinations  as  disgusting  to  you  as  to  your  victims  is  your  &vorite 
luxury  of  raising  one  foot  in  the  air  to  kick  the  shins  and  lift  the  skirts 
of  other  passengers. 

For  instance,  there  is  Charles  Vellum,  a  petty  broker  in  Wall-street, 
who  has  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  imitation — perhaps !  For  see  that 
small  man  in  black,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  sallow  complexion, 
with  angular  limbs,  and  haggard  countenance,  sitting  near  the  remote 
comer  of  the  car.  His  breath  is  not  naturally  suggestive  of  a  '  thou- 
sand flowers,*  and  he  mends  the  matter  by  constanUy  munching  baked 
pea-nuts.  I  have  read  once  a  very  leamed  essay  upon  the  'iBsthetics 
of  Eating,*  and  I  dare  say  human  feeding  \&  generally  a  rational  matter. 
Men  do  not  all  eat  as  pigs.  Like  other  animal  instincts,  by  cultivation 
and  refinement,  it  loses  half  the  grossness  of  its  original  character.  In 
fact,  in  all  pleasures  of  sense  we  may  rise  above  our  animal  nature. 
We  luxuriate  in  our  sensations,  and  revel  in  our  emotions.  By  the 
power  of  memory  and  imagination,  we  intellectually  distil,  as  it  were, 
from  our  physical  pleasures,  while  in  the  very  act  of  enjoyment,  a 
secondary  refined  ecstacy.  Charles  YeUum  has  not  risen  to  this.  He 
takes  things  as  he  finds  them,  and  a  baked  pea-nut  is  still  a  baked  pea- 
nut to  him,  and  nothing  else.  In  the  morning  he  has  a  few,  which  he 
crushes  sparsely,  now  and  then,  one  with  a  suppressed  crackle,  shying 
a  shell  furtively  first  to  the  right,  and  then  to  Uie  left,  and  then  in  the 
aisle,  or  out  the  window.  In  the  evening,  riding  up,  he  is  in  his  gloiy. 
His  pockets  are  full ;  his  hands  are  full ;  and  he  devours  with  a  greedi- 
ness worthy  a  better  fruit.  Shells,  '  shucks,'  and  *  chads,*  fly  on  %ither 
side,  and  his  jaws  move  with  a  rapid,  grinding  noise,  as  if  he  had  a 
small  coflfee-mill  in  his  mouth.     A  special  bylaw  we  have  for  this  fel- 
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gale  would  abate,  and  we  be  restored  to  our  floating  borne.  Just  after 
midnigbt  a  rumor  came  flying  tbrougb  the  camp  that  the  coolies  among 
the  mountains,  desperate  with  hunger  and  exposure  to  the  storm,  were 
coming  down  to  dislodge  the  guard,  and  reoccupy  their  former  quarten. 
Preparation  was  at  once  made  to  receive  them.  We  resolved  if  they 
did  come  a  battle  should  be  fought  that  would  put  to  the  blush  all  such 
pigmy  skirmishes  as  ThermopyloB  or  Chapultepec,  and  would  reflect  on 
the  annals  of  Patchungsan  a  blaze  of  glory.  It  was  a  false  alann. 
Our  sudden  bravery  collapsed.  We  laid  aside  our  harness,  and  subsided 
again  into  the  straw.  Again  were  we  startled  from  our  benumbing 
drowsiness  by  the  sudden  outcry  of  a  rough  old  salt :  '  There  ^s  a  son- 
of-a-gun  hanging  himself ! '  Yes,  one  of  the  prisoners,  tired  of  life, 
afraid  of  the  fearful  reckoning  to  come,  for  the  crime  of  which  he  had 
been,  perhaps,  rather  a  witness  than  an  accomplice,  had  attempted, 
with  the  long  folds  of  his  turban,  to  bring  his  misery  to  an  end.  He 
was  cut  down,  and  persuaded  to  resume  hk  earthly  existence.  Toward 
morning  the  hurricane,  veering  to  another  point  of  the  compass,  assailed 
our  frail  tenement  in  a  new  direction,  and  threatened  to  bury  us  all  in 
one  common  heap.  A  few  well-set  props  arrested  its  fall,  though  in 
humble  imitation  of  its  great  prototype,  the  tower  of  Pisa,  it  exhibited 
an  unmistakable  leaning  toward  mother  Earth.  With  all  our  care, 
however,  the  poor  building  could  not  maintain  its  integrity  :  some 
large  holes  had  been  forced  in  the  walls,  and  through  these  the  wind 
shrieked  and  yelled  most  appallingly. 

Thus  the  night  dragged  slowly  onward,  and  morning  approached. 
With  the  first  intimation  of  returning  day,  we  were  out  in  the  storm, 
and  peering  across  the  foaming  waters  for  the  ship.  Poor  old  hulk  ! 
she  had  spent  the  night  as  uncomfortably  as  ourselves.  Every  thing 
was  down  from  aloft,  topmasts  housed,  lower  yards  on  deck.  With 
three  anchors  a-head,  she  was  tugging  and  surging  at  her  heavy  chains, 
sometimes  curvetting  proudly  over  the  enormous  billovrs  that  swept  into 
the  bay  ;  sometimes  plunging  headlong  into  them  and  burying  herself  in 
dense  clouds  of  whirling  foam.  Astern,  at  a  distance,  so  small  as  to  sug- 
gest the  most  fearful  possibilities,  stretched  the  long,  irregular  line  of 
reefs  on  which  the  waves  were  thundering  with  terrific  force.  If  her 
cables  should  part !    Ah !  the  good  Father  in  Heaven  forbid ! 

The  day  wore  on.  How  slowly  the  hours  came  and  went.  How 
tardily  the  loitering  minutes  crept  over  the  great  disk  of  time.  How 
fiercely  howled  and  stormed  the  pitiless  hurricane.  How  inexorable 
the  murky  sky  :  how  gloomy  the  dark  scud  shooting  across  it 

Toward  noon  we  began  gratefully  to  observe  the  prognostics  of  re- 
turning fair  weather.  The  squalls  came  less  firequently  ;  the  rain 
poured  less  violently ;  the  black  Heavens  grew  here  and  there  trans- 
lucent ;  the  general  force  of  the  tempest  began  to  diminish.  In  the 
aflemoon  the  rain  entirely  ceased,  and  though  the  fitful  gale  continued 
to  blow,  we  took  advantage  of  its  abatement  to  stretch  our  weather- 
beaten  limbs  by  a  stroll  among  the  neighboring  hills,  a  visit  to  the  tem- 
ple, a  search  for  shells  on  the  beach.  Finding  the  tide  at  its  ebb,  we 
pursued  our  quest  on  the  inner  reefs,  out  of  reach  of  the  surf.  A  few 
handfuls  of  beautiful  spotted  cowries  rewarded  the  venture,  and  we  in- 
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trusted  them  to  the  keeping  of  the  little  Chinese  hoy  who  followed  us. 
The  shell-fish  made  a  choice  supper  for  our  hungry  little  attendant  when 
we  returned  to  camp.  But  alas !  for  our  conchological  hopes !  the  re- 
past ended ;  the  shells  were  thrown  away,  Poor  ignorant  celestial ! 
how  shamefully  his  mother  neglected  his  early  education  when  she 
omitted  so  important  a  hranch  of  zoology  !  • 

The  natives,  who  had  heen  very  kmd  and  attentive  to  our  wants, 
re-modeled  and  thatched  our  forlorn  dormitory,  and  made  it  a  comfort- 
able tenement  for  the  night.  Therein  we  bestowed  ourselves  under 
more  favorable  auspices  than  before,  and  in  due  time  the  cold  realities 
of  Patchungsan  had  vanished  amid  the  fantasies  of  dream-land. 

DAT    THB    >1PTH:    THCTR8DAT. 

*  Whknob  and  what  art  thon,  execrable  shape  f  * — Milton. 

'  TmiBLE  out  there,  sleepers  !  a  boat  is  coming  ! '  The  grateful  sum- 
mons started  us  to  our  feet,  and  made  the  transition  a  sudden  one  from 
slumbrous  oblivion  to  life.  It  iook  but  a  single  glance  to  perceive  the 
rising  sun,  and  the  approaching  boat,  whose  dipping  oars  glistened  in 
the  light.  It  took  but  a  single  moment  to  complete  our  toilette  by 
shaking  off  the  few  straws  that  adhered  to  our  jackets.  We  met  the 
boat  at  the  beach,  and  in  a  very  short  time  our  feet  were  again  on  the 
decks  they  were  wont  to  tread.  A  forlorn  pair  of  bipeds  we  !  Our 
thin  white  summer  clothing,  that  looked  so  snowy  and  unblemishable 
when  we  leil  the  ship  two  mornings  ago,  now  starchless,  drenched, 
bedraggled,  variegated  with  hyena  stripe?  and  leopard  spots  of  all  hues 
and  sizes,  and  of  curious  patterns  not  to  be  matched  in  Brussels  or  Bir- 
mingham. A  decidedly  abnormal  condition  of  humanity  ;  but  an  hour's 
rejuvenation  in  our  rooms  below  produced  such  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis as  to  endanger  our  faith  in  personal  identity.  In  fact,  what  with 
the  bath,  the .  dressing  case,  the  glossy  shirt  and  exquisite  collar,  the 
tapering  pants  and  anchor-buttoned  jacket,  we  were  almost  enabled  to 
persuade  our  admiring  messmates  at  breakfast  that  we  had  never  lived 
elsewhere  than  in  a  bandbox. 

It  hath  been  matter  of  martrel  to  me  in  my  readings  of  living  authors, 
that  of  our  famous  essay  writers  and  notable  rhapsodists,  no  one  hath 
taken  it  upon  him  to  descant  more  at  length  upon  the  luxury  of  those 
daily  transformations  in  raiment  whereby  we  so  wonderfully  enhance 
our  own  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  beguile  the  easy  complacency  of 
our  friends.  He  that  observeth  the  moods  of  men  hath  doubtless  noticed 
how  nobly  it  doth  heighten  the  spirits  and  how  radiant  it  maketh  the 
smiling  face  to  exchange  the  tumbled  linen  for  that  which  the  laun- 
dress hath  just  supplied.  The  temper  of  the  man  appeareth  never  so 
good  as  when  he  walketh  forth  from  the  toilette,  bride  and  fresh  —  as 
the  old  Carolus  coin  of  the  last  century  ehineth  with  a  more  brilliant 
cheer  when  born  again  from  the  mint.  Were  I  not  too  intently  en- 
gaged in  recording  these  veracious  chronicles  for  the  advantage  of  the 
future  historian,  it  would  verily  delight  me  to  tarry,  by  the  way,  over 
such  an  episode  myself. 

It  was  quite  proper  that  a  storm  which  had  risen  so  suddenly  should, 
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sjul  ?  Wh|^  was  all  or  any  of  this,  if  not  a  new  sensation  ?  Who 
could  hare  convinced  you  of  your  capacity  for  this  ?  What  teacher  of 
such  seeming  apochrypha,  except  eiqperience,  would  you  not  have  ridi- 
culed as  a  fabulist  ? 

'  Now,  is  there  not  an  additional  argument  for  the  soul's  immortality 
to  be  gathered  from  this  ?  If  this  same  dull  routine  nature  of  ours  may 
be,  by  a  slight  change  of  circumstances,  so  suddenly  gifled  with  new 
capacities  —  if  in  this  brief  life  we  know  so  little  of  ourselyes — if  pro- 
gressive cultivation,  or  accidental  juxtaposition  to  merely  natural  ob- 
jects and  ordinary  events  may  so  easily  startle  ns  into  recognition  of 
measureless  capacities  before  unknown,  who  then  can  believe  the  soul 
finite  ?  Who  ^lall  say  that  new  and  extraordinary  changes  of  condi 
tion  may  not  reveal  to  us  powers  and  capacities  beyond  the  scope  of 
imagination  to  conceive  ?  If  we  may  thus  become  conscious  of  new 
sensations  that  have  no  type  in  our  eiqperience  and  are  not  the  result  of 
old  combinations,  but  are  novel  and  onginal,  and  are  ever  springing  up 
within  us  as  the  shifting  scenes  of  life  dissolve  and  pass  away  from 
view  —  who  shall  say  the  fountain  is  not  inexhaustible  ?  If  this  life 
be  not  merely  physicid,  or  a  phase  of  the  physical  —  if  we  are  more 
than  *  the  beast,  whose  soul  goeth  downward '  —  if  intellectual  expe- 
rience and  spiritual  sensation  is  life  and  the  true  consciousness,  then 
who  shall  tell  mo  that  the  recognition  and  experience  of  a  capacity 
for  exhaustless  and  illimitable  sensations  is  not  a  high  proof  of  immor- 
tality? 

*  Sun-rise  among  the  Cattskill  Mounta^^s  !  Gbrious  sun-rise  I 
It  is  but  three  o'clock,  and  in  half-an-hour  what  splendor  is  lavished 
iu>on  us ! — first  the  early  streaks  of  light  tint  the  upper  edge  of  the 
fflmy  clouds  that  lie  scattered  about  the  horizon,  and  then  a  deeper, 
golden  flush,  glowing  in  the  rifted  piles  of  rock-like  forms  that  crowd 
the  gateway  of  the  sun,  betoken  his  coming.  The  deep  valley  stretch- 
ing away  below  is  full  of  a  thin  translucent  mist  of  blue  (the  day  has 
not  dawned  there)  —  the  nearer  hills  beyond  wear  a  dark  cerulean  hue, 
almost  purple,  and  the  more  distant  hills  have  a  rich  green  color,  that 
seems  liquid  like  the  look  of  deep  water.  The  magnificent  Hudson 
winds  its  way  through  the  valley,  dwarfed  to  a  silken  dcein,  with  bright 
threads  now  lying  close  and  again  tangled  and  scattered  over  a  broader 
space.  Here  I  stand  upon  this  platform,  lif^  several  thousand  feet  in 
the  air.     Behind  and  on  either  side  of  me,  except  where  the  Mountain 

'  House  stands,  the  primeval  forest  rises  all  emerald.  Hark  !  Hear  the 
whispering  leaves  of  ten  thousand  forest-trees  waving  in  the  light  morn- 
ing breeze  far  down  beneath  my  feet,  with  a  sound  not  unlike  the  rus 
tlmg  of  many  wings  in  the  air.  Now  the  song  of  *  earliest  birds  *  rises 
with  such  multitudinous  strains  that,  though  here  and  there  a  brief  note 
or  a  clear  stream  of  liquid  harmony  rings  through  the  upper  air,  yet, 
the  endless,  undistinguishable  volume  is  poured  forth  in  one  unbroken 
chorus  that  calls  to  mind  the  interminable  cry  of  the  many  voiced  in- 
sects of  an  autumnal  evening.  Peep !  peep !  chirp !  chirp !  the  mingled 
cries  hail  the  coming  mom. 

*  How  cool  the  edrly  breath  of  day  comes  lisping  among  the  tree- 
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tops  !  Hark  again  !  what  cry  was  that  far  down  beneath  my  feet  ? 
Again  a  distant  cock-crow  !  An  echo  ?  No,  another  has  caught  the 
sound  and  answered ;  another  still  more  distant,  and  another,  until  the 
shrill  clarion  cry  dies  away  in  the  distance.  By  holding  your  breath 
you  can  just  catch  the  faint  notes  of  some  barn-yard  king  who,  though 
still  in  darkness,  has  caught  the  herald  cry  from  his  lofty  neighbor 
perched  higher  up  the  mountain,  and  has  echoed  exultingly  the  shout 
of  joy  at  &e  coming  break  of  day.  A  little  longer  and  the  '  king  of 
day '  parts  the  crimson  film  that  lies  close  to  the  horizon ;  the  roseate 
hues  that  were  spreading  over  the  whole  heavens,  fade  away  into  the 
yellow  light  that  streams  and  flashes  up  where  the  sun  is  coming.  In 
an  instant  the  blazing  orb  bursts  forth  and  the  sun  is  up  ! ' 


TIBEEIirS         AT         CAPREA. 


BY   HOWAHI)    n.    OALDWBLL. 


Thx  Emperor  Tibesiub  retired  to  CaprecB  jld.  27,  and  made  this  island  his  head-qnarters  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Buronius  and  TAomra  record  the  most  astonishing  stories  of  the 
dehaaeheries  and  nnnatoral  vicos  of  the  Emperor  and  his  court  whUe  at  Ciq>refD.  Tiberivs  Is 
represented  as  a  gloomy,  unhappy  man,  who  loved  to  brood  over  his  sorrows:  and  altbongh 
Patsboitlits  describes  him  as  possessed  of  all  superhnman  peiibctions,  ho  seems  to  have  been 
cruel,  snspidons,  diesembling,  and  iitlse.  Withal,  he  was  fond  of  letters,  detested  flattery,  ond  was 
addicted  to  astrology. 

Mm-NiGHT  o'er  Caprcae'a  lone  isle 

Spreads  like  a  sable  veil  from  high, 

Save  where  the  pale  stars  faintly  omile, 

Now  in  the  mist  obscured  awhile, 

Now  dimly  shadowing  earth  and  sky  1 

The  moon  is  hid  behind  a  cloud, 

E'en  though  the  ocean's  mournfLil  call 

Prays  her  to  leave  her  fleecy  shroud,  • 

In  tones  by  daylight  bold  and  loud, 

Now  soft  as  music's  dying  fall  I 

Alone  the  Cjssab,  trod  the  cliflT, 

High  o'er  the  hushed  and  darkened  wave 

Which  scarcely  moved  the  tmy  skiflf 

On  the  still  beach  —  all  seemod  as  if 

They  feared  him^  to  whom  earth  was  slave. 

Tall  and  emaciate  was  his  frame, 

Sunken  his  eye,  and  pale  his  cheek, 

Save  where  the  wine  had  traced  its  name, 

And  'mid  the  pallor  like  a  flame, 

Glowed  in  a  red  and  spotted  streak  I 

From  'neath  his  ample  toga  showed 

An  arm  now  sharply  shrunk  to  bone. 
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And  that  huge  head,  thin-haired  and  bowed, 
Once  stiffly  borne,  once  nobly  proud : 
Told  what  his  vices  cursed  had  done. 
Impatient,  with  a  glaring  eye 
He  gazed  upon  the  misty  air : 
A  thousand  forms  seemed  passing  nigh, 
From  rock  and  wave,  fh>m  earth  and  sky 
Came  Memory's  unforgotten  there. 
Harsh  was  his  voice,  oft  murmuring  low, 
Checked  Irjr  the  frequent  pause  for  breath, 
When  came  the  CssiJi's  plahit  of  wo  — 
Such  as  that  Cjbsab  only  knew. 
The  wo  that  makes  life  worse  than  death ! 

'  Where  are  ye  now,  ye  dreams  of  parted  hope  ? 
Have  my  cursed  passions  drunk  your  fountains  up? 
Only  in  death's  dim  vale  of  shades  I  see 
The  forms  that  made  this  life  a  joy  to  me. 
Ha  I  is  it  thou,  lost  angel  of  deh'ght, 
Whose  form,  long  faded  fh>m  my  aching  sight. 
Flits  on  the  wing,  the  raven  wing  of  deatli, 
To  ope  Elysium's  vale  that  lies  beneath  7 
I  seel  I  see!  'tis  thou,  Vipsania,  thou! 
Bright  angel,  beauteous  as  when  first  my  vow 
I  breathed  to  thee,  and  tremblingly  thy  hand 
Thrilled  my  soul  through,  and  bade  hope's  radium  inud 
People  the  distance  of  unnumbered  years 
With  joys  untold,  and  love's  delighted  cares ! 
E'en  from  my  earliest  recollected  hour. 
Beauty  has  swayed  me  with  mysterious  power. 
Unquiet  at  her  shrine,  my  soul  has  bowed, 
Rather  than  hear  the  peeans  of  the  crowd ; 
Beauty  has  been  my  guiding-star  too  long, 
For  in  her  train  unrest  and  dangers  throng. 
What  princely  form  emerges  from  the  shade? 
AuQUSTUS  comes,  and  bids  those  dreams  to  fade- ! 
He  tells  me  I  must  leave  thee,  and  must  wed 
His  daughter  Julia  in  thy  sacred  stead  1 
I  will  not  wed  that  profligate,  for  thou. 
Star  of  my  youth,  lifb's  cynosure  art  now ! 
But  now  thou  say'st,  *  Wed  her  —  a  throne  await?. 
Augustus  hastens  to  his  end — these  states 
Will  own  thee  Emperor  then,  and  then  a  word 
Shall  call  Vipsania  to  her  worshipped  lord! ' 
I,  for  thy  sake,  thine  only,  then  obeyed : 
The  world  saw  thee  divorced  and  Julia  made 
My  wife  —  then  all  inhuman  arts  unknown 
That  woman  practised  — 0  accurted  throne  1 
Was  it  for  thee  her  hellish  deeds  I  bore, 
And  worse  than  all,  the  scomfVil  mien  e^  wore  ? 
A  scorn  to  me !  son  of  that  Olaudlik  luie 
Whose  glories  cannot  &de,  nor  fame  decline, 
For  song  and  history's  page  alike  proclaim 
Rome's  noblest  trimnphs  with  the  Claudian  name ! 

Sick,  then,  at  heart,  in  exile  I  had  fled. 
Till  many  dangers  did  my  peaoe  invade, 
And  I  resolved  that  in  some  nobler  strife, 
I  'd  buy  new  laurels  with  my  weary  life  I 
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Amid  the  stonn  of  batUe  and  of  blood 
YiPSAinA's  image  was  my  guardian-god, 

And  by  the  camp-fires  'mid  the  northern  snows, 
The  thought  of  her  was  Lethe  to  my  woe& 

Now  deemed  at  length  my  rapturous  bliss  at  hand : 

Augustus'  spirit  sought  the  spirit-land ; 

And  Emperor  at  last,  I  thought  to  call 

YiPSANiA.  back  to  grace  the  GiBSAB's  hall. 

Alas  1  — young  Gallus,  with  infernal  art, 

Had  won  fh>m  me  that  loved  Yipsakia's  heart ! 

She  laughed  derision  at  my  bitter  tears^  * 

She  danced  in  glee  to  hear  my  ardent  prayers, 

And  boldly  said,  that  Gallus  now  had  proved 

That  ere  lus  coming  she  had  never  loved  1 

Cursed  be  the  morning  of  that  day  to  earth 

When  my  vile  mother  gave  a  monster  birth ! 

Let  darkness  cover  it,  and  gloom  and  death 

Blot  out  the  hour  when  first  I  drew  my  breath ! 

0  nameless  city  1  *  whose  dull  joys  I  tried 

To  pay  me  bade  what  love  had  just  denied, 

Thy  gold,  thy  pomp,  thy  power  and  glory  all 

Lay  on  my  heart  lUce  some  fbnereal  pall ! 

A  city  buUt f  to  send  to  time  my  name ! 

Proud  temples  reared  to  celebrate  my  &me  I 

Worshipped  by  that  grand  senate,  whose  faint  praise 

The  pristine  heroes  sought,  in  purer  days  — 

LoBD  or  THB  WORLD  I  All  I  no  placo  so  far 

But  hears  my  name  amid  the  pomp  of  war. 

No  foe  can  flee  me,  and  no  power  alarm, 

All  the  wide  earth  shakes  when  I  move  my  arm ! 

Am  I  not  CiBSAB  ?    North,  and  east,  and  west 

Obey  as  slaves  my  every  high  behest, 

Or  like  the  fell  simoom,  in  yon  dry  south, 

An  angry  order  issuing  from  my  mouth, 

Sweeps  over  Afric  one  red  storm  of  blood  I 

Am  I  not  Gjssab?  am  I  not  a  god? 

And  yet  a  woman's  love  to  me  has  given 

A  darker  &te  than  yet  has  come  from  Heaven ! 

Night  I  thou  art  dark,  but  darker  is  this  heart, 

Whence  mom  can  never  bid  the  g^oom  depart, 

Stifling  this  air  of  thick  and  murl^  mist. 

But  heavier  clouds  are  pressing  on  my  breast 

Oh  1  I  shall  die  I  this  sympathizing  night 

Gives  to  my  woes  a  darker,  deadlier  blight  1 

Come  morning,  or  I  die  1  I  cannot  bear 

This  insolence  of  8ym))athy  in  sky  and  air  1 

Hasten,  Auboba,  smile  upon  the  sky. 

That  I  may  curse  thee  —  hasten  or  I  die  I 

What  form  is  that  which  follows  on  me  thus? 

What  ho  I  my  guards  I  —  stay  I  't  is  Gbbmakicus  ! 
^  Away,  ye  wretches  I  come,  Gbkmanicus, 

*  No  ear  shall  hear,  no  eye  shall  glare  on  us ; 

My  boy,  my  boy,  I  loved  thee  fdl  the  while 

E'en  when  I  listened  to  Sejanus'  guile. 

Alas !  why  can  I  now  not  clasp  thy  form  ? 

Come,  my  brave  brother's  son  1  I  mean  no  harm : 

*  It  was  a  relfsioas  duty  to  conceal  tbo  wt^  natne  of  Bome. 
t  Hebod  ballt  Tibskias  In  honor  of  the  Emperor. 
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Out  on  my  senses !  H  Is  a  fleeting  shade, 
M7  own  wild  fimdee  of  the  mist  have  made. 
Lot  hand  in  hand  I  see  them  wander  by, 
Gebmakicus  and  Drusxts  —  qoick,  mine  eye  t 
Behold  the  boys  as  carelessly  they  rove, 
Ann  wrapped  in  arm,  hi  fond  fraternal  love. 
And  Death — accurst  raven  I  hence,  avaunt ! 
Or  thon  shalt  feel  my  wrath — silence  that  chaunt 
Te  fatal  sisters,  silence,  curs^  three  I 
Or  I  will  dj-e  Tarpeia's  rock  with  ye  I 
*  Lo  t  LiviA  steals  along  the  darkened  room. 

Bearing  a  goblet  —  *t  is  my  Drusus'  doom  I 
The  wuy  emiach  now  the  drink  prepares, 
And  hasty,  with  a  poisoner's  many  fears, 
He  wakes  the  youth  from  his  sweet,  gentle  sleep, 
To  drink  a  draught  hisuring  one  more  deep  I 
Where  is  thy  brother  ?  out  I  alas  I  he  died 
Before  this  time,  by  Piso's  jealous  pride ; 
Where  is  thy  brother?  lol  with  sad  array. 
Pale  Aqrippika,  from  the  rising  day. 
Brings  a  white  um,  wherein  Germanicus  — 
A  few  dark  ashes  now  —  is  brought  to  us. 
To  us  I  to  whom  t  to  me,  ye  Furies,  me  I 
Cursed  from  my  birth,  and  cursed  beyond  degree ; 
Cursed  in  my  mother's  pride,  who  had  given  up 
Her  household  gods  and  all.tlie  Claudian  hope ; 
Cursed  in  my  hate  of  her,  although  't  was  just 
For  one  who  left  her  home,  to  sate  a  Cjesar's  Ixist  I 
Now  she  Is  gone  —  Sejanus,  too,  is  gone, 
Whose  heart  I  vainly  thought  was  mine  alone ; 
My  boy,  my  brother's  noble  son,  and  she 
Who  once  was  bliss,  and  once  was  bane  to  mc, 
Alone  upon  the  shore  I  wail  in  grief 
The  last  sad  dii^ges  of  an  ill-spent  life ! 

Peace  I  peace  I  ay,  once  indeed,  of  it  I  heard, 

And  of  a  foimt  whence  it  might  be  secured. 

'T  was  when  Agrippa,  from  Jerusalem 

Sent  me  a  slave,  who  held  the  faith  of  Him 

Who  healed  disease,  and  imtold  thousands  fed. 

And  raised  again  to  life  the  festering  dead : 

Whom  late  the  fbolish  Jews  with  little  cause 

Take  from  good  deeds,  and  bind  upon  a  cross.* 

This  slave  watched  by  my  couch,  and  told  a  tale 

I  could  not  choose  but  hear —  till  memory  fail 

I  must  remember  with  astonished  dread 

Her  faith,  her  purity,  her  wondrous  creed. 

She  told  how  fiiHh  in  Hnc  gave  peace  on  earth  — 

A  peace  all  power  and  temporal  glory  worth. 

And  endless  bliss  secured  beyond  the  grave : 

She  was  more  blessed  than  I,  that  lowly  slave !  ^ 

Too  pure  fbr  my  vile  court,  her  virtues  made 

Her  many  foes  —  a  hasty  word  I  said, 

They  took  her  to  the  radc :  she  bade  mo  come 

To  see  her  meet  with  peaoefbl  joy  her  doom. 

I  saw  the  evidence  —  I  saw  her  die, 

Blessmg  that  Prophet  with  her  parting  sigh ; 

V ! 

*  It  is  mbnndiiitly  evident  from  tbo  blstorians  of  this  period,  that  the  \tT\m&/acU  of  the  Cbrist- 
lan  religion  were  known :  bat  there  seems  to  be  bat  little  ground  for  the  very  oommon  opinion 
that  TxBKBius  reconunended  the  deification  of  oar  Satioub  to  the  Senate. 
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No  vile  blaspheming,  as  when  others  shake 
Beneath  the  terrors  of  my  murderous  rack ; 
Oahuly  on  Chbist  she  called,  and  prayed,  serene — 
I  'd  give  my  crown  for  that  sweet  peace,  0  Nazareno  I 
Shall  it  be  thus  ?  and  must  I  pass  away 
Like  some  old  crone,  in  ^^radual,  dull  decay  ? 
I  will  to  Rome  1  I  'U  swmi  in  seas  of  blood. 
I  come  I  I  come  I  —  look  ye,  a  bride-groom  god, 
The  Cjesab  hastens  to  his  bride  —  sweet  Home  1 
What  lengthened  line  of  human  hecatomb 
Shall  greet  the  advent  of  thy  lover  now  ? 
Ha  1  what  is  that  ?  —  beneath  night's  sombre  brow 
The  stars  speak  to  me  — yes,  and  ye  have  said 
^  I  shall  not  enter  Rome  till  I  be  dead  I 

Te  stars  I  pale  prophets  of  unerring  truth, 
Te  Ve  been  my  fate-book  from  my  earliest  youth, 
I  know  the  warning  that  you  give  is  true, 
Here  I  must  stay — to  Bohs  I  dare  not  go  1 

Then  wake,  0  storm  1  be  blacker,  ye  dark  skies  I 

Ye  winds,  from  out  your  hollow  caves  arise  I 

Flash,  ye  red  lightnings !  roll,  ye  thunders  now  I 

Te  dare  not  touch  this  laurel  on  my  brow  i  * 

Sing  your  wild  music,  and  by  you  infflMred, 

I  '11  write  an  epic,  for  my  soul  is  Area ; 

Epic  of  blood !  in  Bomb  to-morrow's  sun 

Shall  see  my  glorious  poem,  read,  and  heard,  and  done  ! 

Hen  rages  in  my  heart,  and  thus  will  vent 

Itself  in  cries  for  blood,  its  nutriment  t 

Can  I  be  mad?  or  am  I  fiend-pursued 

By  this  fell  appetite  for  human  blood  ? 

I  am  not  mad,  but  I  am  darkly  damned 

To  thousand  torments  hell  has  never  named  I 

And  it  is  you,  ye  fierce  avenging  gods,* 

Who  send  these  dreams  o'er  which  my  spirit  broods ; 

Seldom  comes  sleep  to  me,  but  in  her  stead 

Come  the  pale  spectres  of  my  many  dead; 

Or  if  I  rest,  some  vision  grim  descends, 

And  in  a  ciy  of  wo  u^  slumber  ends. 

Love  was  my  heaven,  and  is  my  deepest  hell, 
Hope  was  my  star,  but  with  my  heaven  it  fell ! 
I  have  no  joys — my  passions  &8t  decay. 
Save  hate,  which  g^ws  as  others  pass  away ; 
No  friends  I  love — and  he  who  waits  my  death, 
And  counts  his  hopes  by  my  unsteady  breath, 
Caius  —  't  is  true  that  he  ere  long  shall  reign. 
And  like  Apollo's  son,  shall  fire  this  earth  again  I 
I  love  him  not  —  my  grand-son,  less  —  't  is  well  I 
No  human  feelings  in  my  bosom  dwell : 
I  love  not  gold,  nor  woman,  nor  e'en  food, 
And  wine  but  makes  me  rage  for  human  blood ; 
Music  is  empty  noise,  and  praise  a  jest ; 
All  pomp,  all  men,  all  pleasure  I  detest, 
And  more  than  all,  my  own  dark  self  X  hate. 
When  will  my  cup  of  wo  be  full,  accuraed  Fate  ? ' 

Kwlerry,  {8.  O.,)  March,  1856. 

*  TiBRBiuA  was  aft-iid  of  llghtniDg,  and  wore  a  laorel-crown  at  a  cbarra  againtt  it  —  (Suedm^tue 
invib.Lib.Lxtx.) 
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A     MONTH     AT     THE     RAOKBT. 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  't  is  an  ignoble  way  of  hunting,  thus  to  steal 
upon  the  poor  animal,  while  in  the  security  of  his  solitude  he  was  seek- 
ing his  nightly  food.  I  must  confess  that  my  conscience  rather  smote 
me,  as  our  boat  glided  with  its  spirit-like  motion  over  the  water,  and 
with  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  a  mid-night  robber,  every  noise,  even 
the  splashing  of  a  duck,  or  the  jumping  of  a  frog  startled  me,  as  if  con- 
scious that  my  deeds  were  evil.  But  as  necessity  knows  no  law,  these 
feelings  soon  left  me  when  I  remembered  the  promise  I  had  made  and 
the  parting  injunctions  of  the  ladies. 

We  had  not  proceeded  a  mile  up  the  inlet,  when  Higby,  hearing  a 
noise  in  the  grass,  turned  the  boat  in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded, 
and  there  I  saw,  within  ten  yards  of  me,  as  fine  a  buck  as  ever  carried 
horns,  with  his  eyes  flashing  back  the  light  of  our  lantern,  like  two 
reverberators. 

Crack  went  my  rifle,  ofi'went  the  deer,  bounding  and  snorting  like  a 
high-pressure  engine,  alarming  his  companions,  who,  joining  in  the 
chorus  repeated  by  the  echoes,  made  the  hills  resound  again  as  if  alive 
with  frightened  deer. 

*  What  did  you  aim  at  ?  '  cries  Higby.  •  At  his  eyes,  of  course.^  *  Ah  I 
there  was  your  mistake.  I  forgot  to  warn  you  that  at  night  objects 
loom  up  so,  that  you  should  always  aim  at  least  six  inches  below  your 
mark.  However,  better  luck  next  time.*  Having  re-loaded,  we  pro- 
ceeded on.  But  now  uprose  the  moon,  whose  brilliant  light  out-shone 
our  feeble  '  Jack,'  thus  revealing  to  the  watchful  deer  the  presence  of 
a  foe,  and  although  we  heard  many,  we  could  not  approach  near 
enough  to  have  another  shot  during  the  whole  night ;  so,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  mortification  and  disappointment,  and  &e  prospect  of  another 
day  on  flour  victuals,  we  returned  to  gamp,  having  rowed  and  paddled 
fifteen  miles.  Hawkeye  came  in  shortly  after  us,  from  the  East-Inlet 
with  no  better  success,  owing  to  the  brightness  of  the  moon,  as  he  had 
heard  plenty,  but  they  were  too  wary  to  allow  an  approach  within  rifle 
shot. 

30/^. — Raining.  Captain  goes  with  Onkahye  and  Pufier  to  the 
South-Inlet  to  fish.  Returns  at  four  with  twenty-two  pounds  of  trout, 
just  enough  for  one  meal.  The  ladies  entertained  us  this  evening  in 
their  camp  with  dramatic  readings. 

A        D    B    I    V    E  . 

\st  August, — Was  awakened  this  morning  by  the  barking  of 
hounds,  and  then  the  voice  of  our  captain  was  heard.  '  Come  up,  my 
men,  and  get  ready  for  a  *  drive.'  *  William  is  here  with  the  dogs, 
.  .  .  not  a  ripple  on  the  lake,  and  a  cloudy  sky  *  proclaims  it  a  floe 
hunting  mormng.' 

*  Thu  Is  the  hunter^  tenn  for  drirlng  deer  Into  the  lake  with  hounds  and  ebooUng  them  in  tb« 
water. 
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To  bathe,  breakfast,  and  man  our  boats,  was  but  the  work  of  an  hour. 

Now,  my  men,  are  you  all  ready?  nothing  forgotten?  Eifles  all 
loaded  ?  ammunition,  spy-glasses,  life-preservers,  all  on  board  ? '  '  All ! ' 
was  the  ready  response  from  each.  *Now,  Lieutenant,  you  with 
William  and  the  hounds,  take  Metoah  in  the  '  Fawn,'  and  station  your- 
self at  Burnt-Point.  You,  Hawkeye,  in  the* Loon'  with  Red  Jacket 
and  Pocahontas,  row  to  mouth  of  South-Inlet,  near  to  the  fallen  hem- 
lock. Wingenund,  you  with  Schenedau  and  Manita  in  the  *  No-you- 
do  n't,'  will  take  your  station  on  the  East  side  of  South  bay,  opposite  to 
Burnt  Point  I  with  Onkahye  and  Higby,  in  the  '  Starlight,'  will  watch 
on  Pine  Island.  Now,  attention  to  the  orders.  He  who  Jirst  sees  the 
deer,  alone  has  the  right  to  shoot  him  ;  therefore,  each  one  must  keep  a 
sharp  look-out,  scanning  every  portion  of  the  lake  within  range  of  his 
glass,  as  the  deer  is  as  likely  to  break  water  £ve  miles  from  where  the 
hounds  are  put  out,  as  any  where.  Let  not  the  fascinations  of  the 
ladies  entice  you  from  your  duty,  as  a  feast  or  famine  depends  on  your 
watchMness.  On  no  account  must  the  deer  be  shot,  until  all  the  boats 
have  come  up.  No  boat  must  leave  its  station  imtil  the  deer  is  seen,  or 
the  return  gun  is  heard,  which  you.  Lieutenant,  must  fire,  in  case  the 
dogs  take  the  back-track.  Now,  off  to  your  stations,  and  remember,  the 
watchwords  are ;  vigilance  and  caution.' 

The  army  of  Napoleon  never  listened  with  more  attention  to  an 
address  from  their  idolized  commander,  on  the  eve  of  some  great  battle, 
than  did  our  little  band  to.  these  words,  as  they  fell  firom  the  lips  of  our 
noble  captain,  while  laying  on  our  oars,  eager  to  start  on  our  first  *  drive.' 

Not  a  breeze  was  stirring,  nor  was  there  a  single  cloud  to  temper  the 
rays  of  an  August  sun,  as  our  little  fleet  shot  out  into  the  lake,  each 
boat  striving  to  pass  the  other,  until  heading  for  our  respective  stations 
so  changed  our  courses  as  to  make  further  contention  useless.  The 
cheers  of  the  ladies,  the  shouts  of  the  men,  and  the  baying  of  the 
hounds,  made  such  a  chorus  as  probably  never  before  waked  the  slum- 
bering echoes  of  those  forest  hills. 

In  about  an  hour  each  boat  reached  its  station,  there  to  await 
patiently  and  watchfully  the  exciting  moment  when  the  persecuted 
deer  should  '  break  water.'  « 

Two,  three,  four  hours  sped  their  course,  and  the  iliirror-like  surface 
of  the  lake  remained  unbroken,  save  by  the  splashing  of  the  fish-hawk, 
as  he  darted  afler  his  preyi  or  the  ripple  of  Uie  loon,  as  ho  glided  firom 
one  island  to  another,  and  whose  long  necks  oftentimes  we  would  mis- 
take in  the  distance  for  the  antlers  of  a  stag. 

At  last  I  descried  the  captain's  bpat  pushing  ofi*  firom  Pine  Island  and 
rowing  with  great  speed  in  a  northerly  direction,  whence,  turning  my 
glass,  I  saw  a  magnificent  buck,  ploughing  the  lake  like  a  steamer. 

Li  a  moment  we  were  in  our  boat,  rowing  and  paddling  with  all  our 
force,  while  the  other  boats  were  seen  putting  ofl*,  having  discovered  the 
movements  of  the  captain  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Now  came  the  ex- 
citing moment.  *  Pull,  William,  for  your  life ;  the  other  boats  are 
foiiningonus  —  ah!  that's  it  —  a  few  more  stokes  like  that  and  we '11 
e  up  with  our  prize ;  there !  he  heads  this  way !  what  a  noble  fel- 
low he  is !  what  antlers !  how  his  brilliant,  eyes  flash  as  he  wildly 
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turns,  seeking  for  some  avenue  of  escape  between  our  boats :  poor  fel- 
low !  he  little  thought  that,  escaping  fnom  his  brute  pursuers  he  was  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  greater  enemy — man.  Give  way,  William, 
he  is  making  for  the  shore,  we  must  intercept  him,  or  he  is  lost :  there^ 
that 's  it :  now  he  tum^  What  a  magnificent  sight,  as  he  ploughs  the 
water  with  his  head  erect,  and  his  antlers  towering  like  two  young  sap- 
lings ;  his  eyes  glowing  like  beacons,  and  his  nostrils  distended  nke  a 
thorough-bred  racer. 

As  the  boats  approach  the  captain's  voice  is  heard.  '  Come  on,  my 
men  ;  pull  lustily ;  he  shall  not  be  shot  until  you  all  arrive.  Lieu- 
tenant, as  you  are  the  first  to  come  up  with  the  deer,  't  is  your  privi- 
lege to  shoot  him,  but  wait  for  the  signal  from  me. 

Then  a  cry  was  heard  from  Metoah  :  '  Oh !  Lieutenant,  I  beseech 
you,  do  not  let  Hawkeye  shoot  him  ;  how  can  you,  when  he  looks  so 
imploringly  out  of  those  sad  and  expressive  eyes,  so  eloquently  appeal- 
ing for  mercy ;  how  can  you  have  the  heart  to  kill  him  ?  for  my  sake 
spare ' 

The  last  words  were  lost  in  the  report  of  my  rifle,  thus  ending  the 
entreaties  of  my  fair  companion  with  the  life  of  the  deer. 

Attaching  a  rope  to  his  antlers  we  towed  our  prize  to  the  camp,  the 
other  boats  following  in  our  wake,  making  a  sort  of  triumphal  proces- 
sion, although  Metoah  remarked  it  was  to  her  more  like  a  funend  pro- 
cession. 

We  reached  camp  in  time  to  have  it  dressed  for  dinner,  and  siich  a 
feast,  I  hope,  dear  reader,  you  may  often  experience.  You  would  natu- 
rally imagine  that,  being  cooked  so  soon  arosr  killed,  the  venison  would 
not  be  tender,  but  I  assure  you  that  nothing  could  be  more  delicious. 

'  Come  Schenedau,'  cries  the  Captain, '  to  the  spring  and  fetch  us 
two  bottles  of  champagne,  for  this  day  we  must  ofier  a  libation  to 
Diana  for  the  successful  termination  of  the  chase.'  The  bottles  were 
brought,  '  all  dripping  with  coolness  and  covered  with  moss,'  and  the 
wine  almost  as  cold  as  if  *  frappe'd  d  la  glace.' 

In  making  the  libation  to  the  goddess,  instead  of  pouring  it  on  the 
table,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  we  adopted  the  more  modem 
one  of  pouring  it  down  our  tferoats,  at  the  same  time  drinking  to  the 
health  of  our  firiends  in  the  clearings. 

I  will  here  give  an  outline  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp,  so  that  yon 
may  judge  how  necessary  order  and  system  are  to  the  harmony  of  a 
party  like  this. 

We  rose  at  seven»  bathed,  (airing  our  clothes  at  the  same  time,  for  we 
always  slept  in  them,)  cleaned  our  rifles,  washed  out  the  boats,  and 
ready  for  breakfast  at  eight.  As  the  ladies'  camp  was  only  four  feet 
from  the  lake,  they  had  only  to  step  out  of  their  bed  of  boughs  on  to  a 
beautiful  beach  of  white  sand,  where,  imder  the  shelter  of  an  arbor 
vit©  that  projected  over  the  water,  they  took  their  bath.  Narcissus  likp, 
making  a  mirror  of  the  lake,  but  not,  like  him,  becoming  enamored  with 
the  reflection. 

'T  was  their  duty  to  set  the  table,  which  they  did  by  turns. 

After  breakfast  the  Captain  would  issue  the  orders  for  the  day,  as- 
signing to  each  man  a  special  duty,  one  to  go  to  the  inlets  for  fly  fish- 
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ing,  another  to  the  '  Buoys '  for  hand-line  fishing,  a  third  to  hunt  small 
game,  such  as  partridges,  rabbits,  etc.,  a  fourth  to  keep  guard  at  the 
camp,  and  so  on. 

The  ladies  always  accompanied  any  of  the  party  when  so  disposed, 
otherwise  they  would  occupy  themselves  in  reading,  sewing,  ox  walking 
in  the  woods.  Dinner  at  five,  (haying  only  two  meals  a  day,)  after 
which  all  hands  were  generally  ordered  to  assist  in  clearing  a  path 
around  our  territory,  100  acres.  At  this  there  would  sometimes  be  a 
little  murmuring,  but  never  an  open  rebellion.  At  sun-down  a  supply 
of  wood  for  the  night  was  carried  to  the  two  fires,  after  which  we  were 
at  liberty  to  occupy  our  time  as  most  agreeable  to  ourselves,  which,  of 
course,  was  generally  with  the  ladies,  either  in  their  camp,  or  on  the 
lake,  until  it  was  time  for  '  floating,*  (nine  o'clock,)  at  which  each  took 
their  turn,  two  floating  every  ni^ht. 

Saturday y  Ath  August, — Bam,  rain ;  went  with  Mifler  to  Brown's 
Tract  Inlet,  with  rifle  and  rod.  Saw  no  deer ;  caught  about  fifteen 
pounds  of  trout,  average  one  pound.     Mosquitoes  awful. 

Clear  at  five,  Hawkeye  floated  up  the  East-Inlet,  and  killed  three 
deer,  while  the  Captain  with  Higby  killed  four  in  the  South-Inlet 

8T0B&C     OV     THB     L  A  K  B . 

6fA  August. — Cloudy,  with  strong  symptoms  of  rain.  Spent  the 
morning  in  camp.  Took  an  early  dinner  and  started  at  five  for  the 
East-Inlet,  taking  Pocahontas  with  me  to  gratify  her  desire  to  see  a  deer 
shot  at  night.  We  started  thus  early,  in  order  to  fish  at  the  upper 
*  spring  hole '  and  float  dovm.  No  sooner  were  we  fairly  out  upon  the 
lake  than  we  saw  unmistakeable  signs  of  an  approaching  storm.  The 
whole  western  horizon  {which  had  been  shut  from  qmx  view  while  in 
camp,  by  the  density  of  the  woods)  was  hung  as  with  a  pall ;  the 
stillness  of  the  air,  the  cries  of  the  loon,  all  announced  a  speedy  out- 
break of  the  elemtnts. 

*  Shall  we  proceed,  or  return,'  I  said  to  Pocahontas,  *  you  see  the  in- 
dications of  what  we  may  expect,  and  that  before  long.' 

*  Go  on,'  was  her  heroic  reply,  *  I  never  like  '  to  put  back.'  I  am 
well  protected  by  this  Indiarrubber  blanket  from  the  rain,  and  by  this 
life-preserver  from  accident.  So  you  must  act  precisely  as  if  I  were  not 
with  you.'  On  we  went.  We  had  not  reached  the  mouth  of  the  inlet 
(three  miles)  when  Puffer  cried,  *  there  it  comes,'  and  looking  back,  we 
saw,  about  a  mile  off^  the  surface  of  the  lake  whitened  by  the  pattering 
rain,  as  it  came  dashing  on  before  the  gust.  '  Sure  enough,  there  it 
oomes,  and  with  a  vengeance.  Be  careml  and  let  it  strike  us  astern 
and  there  is  no  danger.' 

In  a  few  moments  it  overtook  us  and  sent  us  flying  on  our  course. 
We  were  in  hopes  that  from  its  violence  it  would  not  last  long,  and  by 
sun-down  would  clear  ofi*,  and  give  us  a  fine  night  for  floating,  so  that 
we  continued  on  to  our  fishing-ground  five  miles  further,  which  we 
reached  at  seven.  Fished  an  hour,  catching  about  twen^  pounds  of 
trout,  when,  finding  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  rain  and  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  settled  storm,  with  too  much  wind  to  allow  our  '  Jack '  to 
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burn,  Pocahontas  reluctantly  consented  that  we  should  make  the  best 
of  our  way  back  to  camp,  which  we  did  forthwith. 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  the  clouds  seemed  to  gather 
themselves  from  all  quartets  of  the  heavens,  as  if  preparing  for  a  grand 
finale.  We  had  scarcely  reached  the  middle  of  the  lake,  when  their 
flood  gates  were  opened  and  down  came  a  torrent  of  rain,  (to  which 
the  previous  shower  was  a  mere  circumstance,)  accompanied  with 
lightning  and  thunder;  and  such  a  gust  of  wind,  that  I  thought  our  little 
skiff  was  doomed.  The  darkness  was  so  intense  that  we  could  not  dis- 
cern each  other,  save  during  the  flashes  of  lightning.  The  lake  ap- 
peared like  an  immense  ocean  of  ink,  so  black  was  everything  around 
us.  The  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  kicking  up  a  tremendous  sea 
which,  washing  over  the  gunwales,  threatened  every  moment  to  en- 
gulph  us.  *'K^  her  head  to  the  sea,  Fufler,  and  try  to  hold  your  own,' 
I  cried,  '  for  to  make  headway  against  it  is  impossible.  It  is  too  violent 
to  last  long,  and  if  we  can  only  keep  afloat  ten  minutes  longer  we  are 
safe.* 

Whether  from  confidence  in  her  pilot,  or  her  life-preserver,  I  know 
not,  but  in  all  this  war  of  elements  my  fair  companion  was  perfectly 
fearless,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  scene  in  pro- 
portion as  the  storm  increased,  and  so  should  I,  perhaps,  had  I  not  felt 
the  great  responsibility  of  so  valuable  a  life  in  my  chiurge. 

It  was  indeed  sublime  to  witness  such  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  in- 
creased in  intensity  by  the  dark  curtain  which  surrounded  us,  and  to 
hear  the  peals  of  thunder,  taken  up  by  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  and 
repeated  until  another  peal  butst,  making  a  continuous  roar  of  heaven's 
artillery.  By  constant  bailing  we  managed  to  keep  afloat,  and  as 
I  predicted,  in  twenty  minutes  the  clouds  broke  away,  the  wind  lulled, 
and  we  could  discern  the  outline  of  the  opposite  shore.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  the  rain  ceased  entirely,  the  sea  went  down,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  head  for  camp,  where  we  arrived  at  abojjit  eleven  o'clock, 
thanks  to  Providence  and  Pufier. 

We  found  our  friends  on  the  beach  all  anxiously  looking  out  for  us, 
and  much  alarmed  for  our  safety.  Our  clothes  were  not  only  wet 
through,  but  our  very  skin  was  saturated,  firom  having  been  so  long 
rained  upon.  Afler  a  cup  of  hot  tea  and  a  thorough  basting  before  a 
rousing  fire,  I  *  turned  in,*  and  murmuring  thanks  to  God  for  our  pre- 
servation in  sleep,  soon  forgot  the  dangers  we  had  passed. 

^th  August, — Six  of  our  party  left  us  to-day  to  visit  Blue  Mountain, 
to  see  the  sun  set  and  rise  from  its  summit,  taking  Pufler  with  them 
and  two  boats.     Floated  with  Higby. 

10^^  Augt^t. — ^Rained  in  torrents  all  last  night,  much  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  Blue  Mountain  party.  Went  to  South-Inlet  to  get  the 
deer  I  shot  last  night.  Returning  crossed  the  south  bay,  against  a  strong 
westerly  gale  and  a  very  heavy  sea.  At  dark,  the  party  not  yet  arrived 
from  Blue  Mountain.  Built  a  bonfire  on  the  end  of  the  point  for  a 
beacon  to  guide  them,  as  the  gale  still  continued  and  the  lake  was 
wrapped  in  darkness.  At  nine,  the  Captain  getting  anxious,  ordered 
Higby  to  take  a  boat,  with  provisions  to  mouth  of  the  inlet,  thinking 
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and  hoping  they  would  not  venture  to  croes  the  lake  this  dark  and 
stormy  night,  hut  encamp  on  the  other  side. 

Highy  had  heen  gone  ahout  fifteen  minutes  when  our  hearts  were 
gladdened  hy  a  shout  from  off  the  lake,  and  presently  one  of  the  hoats 
made  its  appearance,  with  Red  Jacket,  Schenedau  and  the  hunter,  hut 
no  ladies.  Where  is  the  other  hoat  ?  we  anxiously  inquired.  *  Why, 
has  it  not  arrived  ? '  replied  Puffer,  '  it  put  out  into  the  lake  sometime 
hefore  us,  and  we  thought,  of  course,  we  should  find  them  here.  As 
Hawkeye  pulls  the  strongest  oar,  and  having  the  tightest  hoat,  thought 
it  hest  for  the  ladies  to  go  with  him,  our  hoat  having  sprung  a  leak 
coming  over  the  rapids,  and  as  you  see,  is  half  full  of  water.'  Our  anx- 
iety was  now  intense,  for  our  fears  were  that,  heing  so  heavily  laden, 
the  hoat  had  swamped,  (heing  only  hnilt  to  carry  three  persons,)  and  that 
they  were  at  this  moment  drifting  ahout  the  lake  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves. 

Our  first  impulse  was  to  man  all  the  hoats  and  scour  the  lake  in 
search  of  them,  hut  hefore  the  last  hoat  pushed  off,  the  well-known  war- 
whoop  of  Hawkeye  rgse  ahove  the  gale,  (which  now  roared  through 
the  pines  with  a  most  dismal  moan,)  dispelling  our  fears,  and  hearing 
to  a  father's  heart  such  joy  as  only  a  parent  can  feel,  for  hoth  son  and 
daughter  of  our  heloved  Captain  were  in  that  tiny  skifi*. 

'  Thank  GrOD  we  are  safe,'  was  the  exclamation  of  Hawkeye,  as  the 
keel  of  his  hoat  grated  on  the  sand.  '  See  to  your  daughter,  father,  for 
she  has  fainted,  and  give  us  all  a  little  hrandy,  as  we  are  wet  through 
and  through  hy  the  dashing  waves.' 

Sure  enough,  there  was  Manita  lying  in  the  hottom  of  the  hoat,  with 
her  head  in  the  lap  of  Metoah,  and  Pocahontas  in  the  stem  a  perfect 
picture  of  resignation.  Wonld  that  I  could  convey  some  idea  of  that 
scene,  as  hy  the  light  of  our  hlazing  torches  the  father  hore  the  Hfeless 
fonn  of  his  fair  daughter  in  his  arms,  while  we  assisted  the  other  ladies 
(who  could  scarcely  walk  firom  fatigue  and  want  of  food)  to  the  camp. 
But  I  '11  not  imprison  in  words  a  scene  that  you  can  so  much  hetter 
imagine.  The  motion  and  the  application  of  cold  water  soon  restored 
Manita  to  consciousness,  and  a  cup  of  hot  tea  so  revived  them  all,  that 
they  hegan  relating  their  adventures,  which  the  Captain  soon  put  a 
stop  to,  hy  ordering  them  instantly  to  hed,  and  in  the  morning  would 
listen  with  pleasure  to  their  recital. 

11th  August, — ^Raining ;  Captain  hronght  home  twenty  pounds  of 
trout  to-day  firom  East  Inlet,  fortunately,  or  else  should  have  had 
another  dinner  on  hread  and  pork,  as  we  have  shot  no  deer  for  two  days. 
Pufier  came  into  camp  this  afternoon  with  news  that  there  was  a  hear 
in  the  neighhoihood,  as  he  foond  the.  carcases  of  the  deer  he  had  dressed 
drawn  some  distance  from  where  he  had  thrown  them,  which  conld 
have  heen  done  by  no  other  animal  than  old  bruin.     S«t  a  trap  for  him. 

12th. — Was  awakened  early  with  a  shout  firom  William  Wood  that 
the  bear  was  caught  Leaping  £rom  our  beds,  we  seized  our  rifles  and 
mdied  to  the  boaiiB,  while  HaiHceye,  with  a  gun  and  rifle  in  each  hand, 
commenced  dancing  an  Indian  war-dance,  so  excited  was  he  at  the 
prospect  of  shooting  a  bear.  '  Hold,'  cries  the  Captain,  '  not  a  boat 
stirs  until  the  ladies  are  ready.'     In  fifteen  miirates  the  whole  party,  in 
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four  boats,  were  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  which  was  <ni  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  about  a  mile  from  camp. 

Sure  enough,  thdre  was  one  poor  yictim  so  exhausted  with  his 
struggles  to  escape  from  the  iron  jaws  of  the  trap  that  he  scarcely 
deigned  to  notice  our  presence,  but  kept  up  that  weaving  motion  so  pe- 
culiar to  the  bear,  and  appeared  far  leas  excited  and  alarmed  than  were 
his  persecutors.  Seeing  that  he  was  firmly  held  by  the  &re-foot,  we 
approached  within  a  rod  of  him,  and  after  Tiewing  him  a  while  and 
wondering  what  he  would  do  if  he  should  escape,  Hawkeye  performed 
the  part  of  executioner  by  putting  a  bullet  through  hb  head.  '  We  'U 
have  meat  for  dinner  to-da^,  any  how,'  I  cried.  '  Yes,'  said  Metoah, 
*  for  those  who  chose  to  eat  it ;  1 11  not,  you  may  depend  on  that,  if  I 
starve.'  'Nous  verrons,  my  dear  lady  ;  you  may  be  glad  enough  to  get 
it  befiwe  we  are  out  of  the  woods.' 

To-day  molasses  gave  out  and  reduced  to  an  allowance  of  rice  and 
of  rolls,  fearing  the  flour  might  give  out  also,  as  there  appeared  to  be 
no  satisfying  our  appetites. 

Sunday, — ^Weather  clear  and  cool.  Breakfasted  on  bear's  meat,  and 
yellow  rolls  spoiled  by  too  much  soda.  Dinner,'  same,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  smoked  venison  and  a  few  potatoes,  hot  from  the  Blue 
Mountain.  Went  to  church  with  Onkahye  on  the  top  of '  Eagles'  Crag,' 
a  hill  that  overlooks  the  lake,  where  we  had  an  eloquent  sermon  from 
the  '  stones  and  running  brooks.' 

To  a  rightly  constituted  mind,  how  much  more  efiective  and  impres- 
sive is  a  commimion  with  God's  works  in  a  vast  solitude  like  this,  when 
you  see  the  undeniable  evidence  of  His  wisdom  and  power  in  all  around 
you,  than  the  best  discourse  that  ever  issued  from  a  pulpit 

Camp  smoked  so,  preferred  sleeping  in  the  hanmiock.  As  I  lay  with 
my  face  up-turned  towards  the  stars  which,  now  concealed,  now  re- 
vealed, by  the  waving  tree  tops,  as  if  playing  bo-peep  with  amortal  on 
earth,  I  could  not  but  compare  my  situation  with  the  multitude  now 
thronging  the  watering  plaioes,  cooped  up  in  boxes  twelve  by  eight  feet, 
fed  like  sheep  from  a  public  crib,  changing  their  dresses  four  or  five 
times  a  day,  with  every  change  of  scene  in  the  fiuhionable  drama  of 
*  Who's  the  Dupe? 'there  enacted,  all  actors  and  actresses,  no  spectators; 
all  artifice  and  energy,  no  nature  and  truth :  while 

'  OuBS  the  wfld  life  of  tumult,  still  to  range. 
From  toil  to  rest  and  joj  in  erery  change,* 

with  no  limit  to  our  lodging-room,  the  mighty  forest  for  our  hotel,  for 
ever  breathing  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  living  a  life  of  primitive  simpli- 
city, such  as  God  intended  man  tp  live,  and  seeking  our  pleasures  in 
such  natural  excitements  as  bring  no  reaction  with  tiiem.  There  was 
no  dressing  evegr  morning  in  a  manner  the  most  becoming,  no  putting 
the  best  foot  forward,  no  mawkish  senubility  of  taste,  no  endeavor  to 
excel,  except  in  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  others,  but  each  one 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  natural  impulses. 

With  these  thoughts  I  fell  asleep,  and  was  awakened  in  the  morning 
by  the  rain  pattering  on  my  face.  Bain,  rain !  —  when  shall  we  have 
two  consecutive  days  without  rain  ? 
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Wth. — ^Eain  again.  The  Captain  proposed  there  should  he  no  float- 
ing to-night,  hut  have  a  soiree  in  the  ladies'  camp,  a  sort  of  fancy  party : 
as  we  all  had  fancy  dresses,  (in  fact  we  had  nothing  else,)  and  fancy 
names,  we  had  only  to  act  out  our  respective  characters. 

Assemhled  at  eight.  Music  at  half-past  eight  from  Schenedau's 
hand,  which  consisted  of  his  flute,  with  a  running  accompaniment  of 
pattering  rain  and  whistling  winds,  assisted  occasionallv  hy  a  screech- 
owl  (which,  attracted  hy  the  sound,  had  perched  itself  directly  over  our 
heads)  and  two  loons  on  the  lake. 


LINES 

TO  OWB  WHO  WILL  VKDBBBTAXD  THBM. 

It  is  the  early  summer-time : 

To  bees  the  flowers  are  listening, 
And  basking  in  the  genial  dews 

The  young  green  leaves  are  glistening. 
Oh  I  thirty  years  ago  they  shone 

In  just  such  fVesbening  brightness, 
Where  you  and  I  have  met  fdone 

T6  watch  theh*  sparkling  lightness ; 
Since  you  aod  I  were  girl  and  boy 

Three  decades  have  past  over, 
Since  I  and  you  met  trusting  true 

Amid  the  budding  clover. 

We  each  within  each  other's  eyes 

Read  naught  of  sin  or  sorrow: 
As  free  from  earthly  taint  their  light 

As  rays  that  come  to-morrow 
From  some  fiir  star  for  whose  bright  beams 

This  world  has  watched  and  waited, 
Throughout  the  long,  long  term  of  years 

That  it  has  been  created. 
But  what  cared  we  how  long  each  ray 

Through  space  had  been  a  rover  ? 
Our  ten  years*  charms  were  in  our  arms 

Amid  the  budding  clover. 

And  now  whose  arm  is  round  your  waist, 

Whose  children  call  you  mother? 
There  was  a  time  yon  might  be  mine, 

And  now  each  loves  another. 
But  don't  they,  won't  they,  some  long  night, 

Come  stealing  through  our  slumbers, 
Oar  feelings,  thoughts,  befbre  our  yean 

Had  reached  a  dozen  numbers? 
Four  thousand  miles  may  part  us  now ;         • 

What 's  distance  to  a  lover? 
Our  spirits  meet  as  when  we  met 

Amid  the  budding  cknrer. 

BOBBBT  TVBHBB. 
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WHEN      THE      SULTAN      GOES      TO      ISPAHAN 


BT     T.     ».     Ax.»aia«. 


[ARABIC] 

Wien  the  Suiian  Shah-Zaman 

Goes  to  the  city  Ispahan, 

Even  before  he  geta  so  far 

As  the  place  where  the  clustered  palm-trees  art| 

At  the  last  of  the  thirty  palace-gates, 

The  Pet  of  the  Harem,  Rose-in-Bloom, 

Orders  a  feast  in  his  favorite  room : 

Ices  and  sherbets,  sugared  dates, 

Syrian  apples,  Othmanee  quinces, 

Idmes,  aud  citrons,  and  apricots, 

And  wines  that  are  known  to  Kastcm  princes : 

And  Nubian  sUivea,  with  srookmg  pota 

Of  8pic6d  meats  and  costliest  fish, 

And  all  that  the  daintiest  palate  could  wish, 

Pass  In  and  out  of  the  golden  doors  I 

And  scattered  over  the  jeweled  floors 

Are  anemonies,  myrtles  and  violets, 

And  a  musical  fountain  throws  its  jets 

Of  an  hundred  colors  into  the  air  I 

The  dusk  Sultana  loosens  her  hair. 

And  stains  with  the  henna-plant  the  tips 

Of  her  pearly  nails,  and  moistens  her  lips 

"With  carmine  waters. 

Waying  her  hand, 
The  dancing  gu>l8  of  Samarcand 
Float  in  like  mists  from  Fairy-land  1 
And  then  to  the  low,  voluptuous  swoons 
Of  music  rise  and  fall  the  moons 
Of  their  full  brown  bosoms  I    Orient  blood 
Runs  in  their  veins,  flames  in  their  eyes: 
And  there,  in  this  Eastern  Paradise, 
Filled  with  the  fumes  of  sandal-wood, 
And  Khoten  musk,  and  aloes  and  myrrh. 
Sits  Rosb-in-Bloom  on  a  silk  divan, 
Sipping  the  wines  of  Alspahan ; 
And  her  Arab  lover  sits  with  her ! 
Thai  V  when  the  SvUcm  Shah-Zaman 
Ooea  to  the  dty  Ispahan  I 

Kow,  when  I  see  an  extra  light 
Flaming,  flickering  on  the  night 
From  my  neighbor's  window  opposite 
I  know  as  well  as  I  know  to  pray, 
I  know  as  well  as  a  tongue  can  say. 
Thai  the  innocent  SuUan  Shah-Zaman 
Has  gone  to  the  cUy  Ispahan  t 
For  leading  this  sort  of  Orient  lif^ 
I  rather  thhik,  is  my  nei^bor^s  wife  I 
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*  Ir  this  w«re  played  upon  a  staffe,  now, 
I  eoald  oondemo  It  aa  an  improbable  flotion.*— TwKura  Nianr. 


While  residing  in  Europe,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  young  Ame- 
rican, -ifhom  I  learned  to  love  like  a  brother.  From  the  first  I  knew 
that  something  weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind.  He  was  always  sad. 
We  wandered,  (how  often  !)  along  the  sylvan  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
seated  in  some  lonely  spot,  he  would  again  and  again  unburden  to  me 
his  troubled  and  weeping  soul!  Eugene  was  young,  amiable,  and  bril- 
liant. 

When  beginning  professional  life,  he  had  accidentally  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  lady  who  appreciated  his  good  qualities,  and 
soon  loved  him  dearly.  They  became  engaged.  *  But,*  said  my  friend, 
*  I  married  her,  without  loving  her.  She  was  beautiful.  I  knew  that 
she  was  good  —  was  all  that  heart  could  desire  ;  but  I  married  her 
only  for  the  deep  and  earnest  afiection  she  bore  to  me.  We  were  happy : 
her  goodness,  her  kindness,  her  innumerable  graces  soon  won  my  heart, 
and  insensibly  I  came  to  love  her  with  a  fervor  and  devotion  that  time 
nor  place  can  ever  change. 

*  Oh !  how  my  affections  twined  around  that  i^gelio  being,  who  was  too 
sweet,  too  good  for  this  world,  living  as  she  did  for  me  alone  I  She 
died.  On  her  death-bed  I  promised  her  that  I  would  never  marry 
again,  but  would  weep  for  her  on  earth  and  meet  her  in  Heaven.' 

A  broken-hearted  man,  he  gave  up  his  profession,  travelled  abroad, 
and  thus  did  I  come  to  know  him,  and  honor  his  generous  heart. 

On  one  occasion  we  ascended  together  a  lofty  mountain,  near  Vienna, 
in  order  to  dine  in  the  room  where  Mozart  caught  his  finest  inspirations, 
and  enjoy  a  prospect  second  to  none  in  the  world.  It  was  the  loveliest 
day  that  ever  smiled  upon  the  Cetean  Alps  and  the  broad  Danubian 
plain.  Far  beneath  our  feet  rolled  the  rushing  waters  of  *  the  Father 
of  European  rivers.*  We  looked  down  upon  vistas  of  hills,  blushing 
with  mellow  grapes,  and  fields  of  waving  grain.  Before  us  were  walled- 
cities,  and  battle-fields,  and  green  islands,  smiling  up  from  the  broad 
Danubius,  and  all  the  works  of  man.  To  the  westward  towered  the 
snowy  Alps,  with  the  fleecy  mantles  hung  around  them  by  the  clouds, 
the  smiKng  daughters  of  old  Ocean  winging  their  way  on  the  soft  wings 
of  the  winds. 

And  far  beyond  the  gorgeous  Alps  and  the  blue  ocean  floated  away 
my  thoughts  to  my  Owasco  home  : 

'  Among  the  seren  fair  lakes  tliat  lie 
Like  mirron  in  the  western  eky.' 

There,  reclining  among  the  ruins,  on  the  summit  of  Kolenberg,  did  Eu- 
gene repeat  to  me  the  story  of  his  love  and  sorrow.     I  felt  for  him.     I 
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could  have  wept  with  him,  for  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  cannot  feel 
another's  woes,  who  has  no  tears  to  shed  over  buried  afiections.  '  Noble 
Eugene  1  *  I  exclaimed,  '  the  rery  angels  in  Heaven  must  have  smiled 
when  thou,  without  loving,  didst  give  up  all  for  the  love  of  an  angelic 
woman ! ' 

'  And  why  do  you  so  sympathize  with  me  ? '  inquired  Eugene. 

'  Shall  1  tell  you  ? 

'  Listen,  then,  patiently,  for  it  is  the  story  of  a  life. 

'  As  you  virell  know,  Eugene,  I  graduated  in  medicine  at  Harvard. 
My  residence  was  in  Boston.  At  the  same  time  there  lived  in  Cam- 
bndge  an  old  college-mate  of  mine,  who  was  connected  with  the  Law- 
School.  Within  a  week  afler  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree,  Joseph 
had  married  one  of  tho  sweetest  girls  in  Connecticut.  I  almost  envied 
the  happy  circumstances  under  which  my  friend  alleviated  his  legal  toil 
with  so  much  coniugal  bliss,  for  Joseph  was  a  Kinaldo  alike  in  labor 
and  in  love.  I  often  went  oyer  to  Cambridge  to  spend  an  evening  with 
them  :  it  was  so  pleasant  to  talk  over  old  college  times.  And  then 
my  long  walks  homeward,  over  Cambridge  bridge  !  Before  me  lay 
Boston,  asleep  in  the  ci^-embracing  arms  of  her  noble  bav.  There  were 
dim  viitas  of  ships,  and  towns,  and  distant  dreamy  landscapes.  From 
the  neighboring  battle-field  rose  a  granite  obelisk,  cleaving  the  still  air 
with  its  sharp  outlines,  and  seeming  to  lose  itself  among  the  myriad 
orbs  of  night.  There  it  stood,  like  some  old  Nilotic  monument  gray 
with  centuries  —  a  towering  Pharos,  whose  cloud-kissing-summit  shall 
shoot  rays  of  liberty  to  distant  realms,  and  give  light  and  freedom  to 
unborn  generations. 

'  The  long  rows  of  lamps^  uniting  the  city  with  her  suburbs,  gleamed 
like  strings  of  pearls  hung  there  to  decorate  the  fair  child  of  old  Ocean, 
whose  waters  dimpled  and  danced  below. 

'  In  one  of  these  evening  visits,  I  was  introduced  to  Carie  of  Cam- 
bridge. Here  is  her  miniature,  Eugene,  taken  not  long  after  I  became 
acquainted  with  her,  and  treasured  since  like  a  costly  jewel.  Do  yon 
wonder  that  I  became  interested  in  Carie,  and  sought  to  perpetuate  the 
sweetest  of  delusions  ?  She  was  a  lovely,  silken-eyelashed  creature, 
just  grown  and  rounded  into  faultless  features  and  innumerable  sweet- 
nesses of  womanhood.  Save  in  a  chin  and  neck  that  Melpomene  might 
have  envied,  and  a  pair  of  well-chiseled  lips  married  with  rose-buds,  1 
have  seen  women  as  beautiful  as  Carie.  But  how  shall  I  convey  the 
irresistible  charm  of  her  looks  and  oniles  ?  How  describe  the  melody 
of  her  voice,  and  the  sweet  eloquence  of  her  soft,  hazel  eyes  ?  "jrith  the 
mystery  of  her  habitual  thoughtftdness  was  singularly  blended  a  natural 
mobility  and  playfulness  of  expression.  Carie's  thoughts  often  put  <m  a 
subdued  and  pensive  cast,  and  in  moments  of  sadness  she  would  look 
out  from  beneath  those  long,  moist  lashes,  as  the  parting  sun  would 
sometimes  fain  look  from  beneath  a  weepbg  cloud  upon  the  warm,  tear- 
jeweled  earth.  In  a  Catholic  land  she  would  have  idolized  the  crof?, 
and  been  a  spirUueUe  worshipper  of  saintly  pictures.  But  then  there 
were  sudden  bursts  of  imiooeiit,  animating  joy : 
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'  AxD  wh^^  it  most  abowed  do  oDe  could  disoorer — 
In  cheek,  lip,  or  eye,  fur  she  brightened  all  orer, 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  a  breese  is  upon, 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  son/ 

'  la  the  refined  circles  of  Cambridge  there  may  have  been  others  more 
brilliant  and  witty  than  Carie,  and  possessed  of  gay  accomplishments 
which  she  desired  not ;  but  in  no  female  have  I  ever  seen  so  many 
happy  ntmnces  of  intellectual  worth  and  cult¥ire,  with  modest  graces, 
and  winning  sweetnesses  of  disposition.  She  clothed  the  lovely  features 
of  her  soul  with  garments  of  goodness.  Though  young,  the  chambers 
of  her  mind  were  filled  with  beautiful  ideas  gathered  apparently  for 
others,  like  the  drops  of  moisture  that  are  drawn  upward  from  the 
ocean,  not  for  the  selfish  sky,  but  to  descend  again  upon  the  earth  in  the 
falling  rain  and  the  infinitesimal  dew.  Where  her  companions  knew 
lines  of  poetry,  Cane  could  repeat  pages ;  and  what  was  most  beauti- 
ful, her  sparkling  draughts  of  Helicon  were  tempered  with  heavenly 
water 

'From  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God.' 

'  Beside  the  charm  of  Carie*s  conversation,  there  was  something  in- 
describably touching  and  suggestive  in  her  music.  Flowing  from  the 
heart  it  rose  to  the  heart,  as  the  stream  will  rise  to  the  level  of  its  foun- 
tain. I  have  sometimes,  Eugene,  been  aware  of  a  kindred  influence, 
when  in  Italy  we  listened  together  to  Piccolomini.  Carie*s  music  was 
not  artistic,  but  I  know  that  her  sweet  notes  penetrated  the  depths  of 
my  soul,  and  cherished  precious  thoughts  there  just  as  the  rays  of  sun- 
light pierce  through  the  opaline  waves  and  the  crystal  strata  tmder- 
neath,  to  nourish  beautiful  pearls  in  the  still,  glassy  caves  of  the  ocean. 
And  Carie  was  so  tender  and  winning  in  her  gentle  ways,  and  yet  so 
dignified  and  firm  in  her  purpose  !  You  could  not  swerve  her  from 
her  fixed  intent.  The  oak  is  not  more  firmly  rooted  than  were  her 
principles  of  action ;  but  her  affections  went  out  to  cluster  round  every 
cherished  object,  even  as  the  oak-leaves  turn  to  kiss  the  light,  and  are 
swayed  by  the  gentlest  zephyr.  Such,  Eugene,  was  Carie  of  Cam- 
b^dge  ;  not  all-perfect  and  above  nature,  like  the  heroines  of  romance, 
but  so  good,  and  true,  and  beautiful,  that  I  verily  came  to  think  of  her  as 
living  upon  the  earth  to  assure  me  of  the  existence  of  the  angels  in 
Heaven. 

'  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  became  a  frequent  visitor  in  Carle's 
family.  Her  paronts  were  intelligent  people,  and  given  to  hospitality. 
The  temptation  to  lay  aside  the  scalpel  grew  more  urgent ;  and  as 
spring  ripened  into  summer,  my  health  more  than  ever  seemed  to  re- 
quire recroation  in  the  pure  air  of  Cambridge.  If  in  these  long  walks 
I  saw  less  of  Joseph  and  his  young  wife,  it  was  not  that  I  loved  them 
less,  but  that  I  revelled  with  ever-increasing  delight  in  the  new  world 
they  had  opened  to  me. 

'  Carie  and  myself  of^n  rode  out  to  Mount  Auburn.  Who  that  has 
visited  the  Athens  of  America  has  not  wished  to  spend  another  hour  in 
that  most  beautiful  Harvest-Field  of  God  ?  has  not  almost  wished  that 
he  might  sleep  there  after  death,  away  from  the  din  of  cities  ?  so  still 
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and  cathedral-like  are  its  shady  retreats.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be 
a  sweeter  resting-place  for  the  departed  than  the  quiet,  sylvan  Mount 
Auburn.  Carie  knew  all  the  labyrinthine  turnings  and  windings  of  its 
embowered  paths,  and  acted  as  my  cicerone  to  the  monuments  which 
she  most  admired.  There  was  one,  erected  in  memory  of  a  physician 
who  had  died  in  Rome,  around  which  we  loved  to  linger.  On  one  side 
was  Sorrow  veiling  her  face  ;  on  the  other  were  angels  whose  features 
and  drapery  were  exquisitely  beautiful.  Under  the  cunning  hand  of 
the  artist  the  marble  seemed  to  have  lost  its  material  nature,  and  put 
on  an  airy  and  spiritual  form,  wherein  lies,  indeed,  the  true  essence  of 
beauty. 

*  Seated  before  that  petrified  image  of  grief,  appearing  almost  to 
breathe,  I  related  to  Carie  one  of  the  most  touching  incidents  of  the 
Grecian  drama.     It  was  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  : 

'  Rent  on  the  earth  her  maiden  robe  she  throws. 

That  emuliites  the  rose: 
And  on  the  sad  attendanta  rollinf^ 
The  trembling  lustre  uf  her  dewy  eyes, 
Their  grief-impassioned  souls  contruUing ; 
That  ennobled,  modest  grace 
Which  the  mimic  penciftries 
In  the  imaged  form  to  trace, 
The  breathing  picture  shows.' 

And  when  Timathes,  the  painter,  designed  the  sorrow  of  Agamemnon, 
he  drew  a  veil  over  the  face  of  the  king  of  men,  as  not  being  able  to 
express  a  father's  grief. 

*  It  was  a  sweet  summer  evening  :  and  what  thoughts  such  an  hour 
suggests  in  Mount  Auburn  !  Where  poverty  and  wealth,  and  little- 
ness and  greatness  moulder  side  by  side,  our  pride  stands  rebuked,  and 
subdued  feelings  of  a  tender  sadness,  with  which  we  would  not  part, 
Bteal  gently  over  the  soul.  Every  thing  around  us  is  emblematical  of 
decay  ;  and  where  else  can  man  and  nature  so  sympathize  with  each 
other  ?  Yet,  by  a  strange  contrast,  one's  thoughts  often  assume  a  poet- 
ical if  not  a  romantic  cast,  among  the  dew- weeping  monuments  of  the 
dead,  and  the  entanglements  of  leafy,  mound^embosoming  glades  invite 
to  the  sweeter  entanglements  of  love.  Seated  on  the  velvety  grass,  we 
conversed  long  together. 

'  Sbb,  sweet  Carib  I 
See  the  arching  trees  above  us. 
With  their  rough  arms  and  their  stont  hearts.' 
J^ares  of  hand-shape  and  of  heart-ahape, 
Leafj^  hands  and  leafj  fingers. 
Talking,  listening  to  each  other. 
How  thej  twine  their  arms  together. 
Sighing  oft  with  dulcet  sweetness : 
Tender  branchlets  intertwining 
Through  the  golden  bars  of  snn-^hine, 
Whispering  sweetly  with  each  other, 
Hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart, 
Sweetly  whispering  together. 
And,  my  friend,  replied  sweet  Carib, 
Jiif  ten  to  the  airy  songsters. 
Pouring  forth  their  liquid  language, 
TwittVmg  o'er  their  plaints  and  pleasures. 
Interspersing  songs  with  maxima, 
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Melliflaous  soofjifi  with  wisest  maxims ; 
The  dear  musicians  of  the  eood  €k)Dl 

*  Woald  that  I  were  not  I  *  the  Pigeon, 
Ever  siffhinff,  melancholr. 

*Pity  others,^  chirps  the  Hooper  ; 
'  And  pity  thou  wilt  have/  the  Robin. 
'  Life  IS  fleeting/  screams  the  Skj-Lark. 

*  Death  is  coming/  croaks  the  Raven/ 

*  Toward  sun-set  one  beautiful  evening,  Carie  and  myself  were  walking 
down  the  shady  avenue  which  leads  to  a  silvery  sheet  of  water  near 
Mount  Auburn.  How  distinctly  I  remember  the  tree  under  which  we 
paused  to  rest.  Seated  there  by  Carie*8  side,  I  related,  in  the  abandon 
of  our  familiar  conversation,  two  of  the  saddest  incidents  connected  with 
ray  professional  studies,  with  my  life.  How  I  came  to  speak,  to  her  of 
these  buried  secrets  I  cannot  say.  Carie  was  no  lover  of  insipid 
romance.  Her  sensitive  soul  shrank  from  the  gross  and  the  matenal. 
But  without  living  in  a  world  of  fiction,  she  could  admire  its  great 
heroes,  and  weep  with  its  unfortimates.  She  was  especially  fond  of 
those  strange  nuances  of  the  beautiful,  the  marvellous,  and  the  terrible, 
which  happen,  indeed,  in  the  experience  of  us  all,  but  which  produce 
only  in  certain  susceptible  natures  the  written  romance  and  tragedy  of 
life.  But  after  all,  the  grandest  histories  are  unnarrated,  the  divinest 
poesies  are  unwritten,  the  noblest  songs  are  unsung,  and  the  sweetest 
music  is  that  of  the  soul.  These  are  of  the  spirit,  and  soar  upward ; 
words  are  material,  and  drag  them  down  to  earth. 

'On  the  farm  adjoining  my  father's  lived  a  gentleman  whose  only 
child,  a  rosy,  fair-haired  daughter,  was  bom  just  two  years  after  myself, 
wanting  a  single  day.  Much  of  our  chLldhot)d  was  passed  together.  On 
my  way  to  school  I  always  stopped  at  the  big  house,  where  lived  little 
blue-eyed  Lull,  to  lead  her  along  with  me  and  carry  her  tiny  basket. 
She  was  a  perfect  rose-bud  of  beauty. 

*  HiBB  mouth  was  swete  as  basket  or  the  meth, 
Or  hoard  of  apples  laid  in  hay  or  heath.* 

We  thought  a  world  of  each  other  ;  and,  next  to  my  mother.  Lull  was 
the  dearest  creature  to  me  on  earth.  Li  the  borrowed  prattle  of 
aproned-children,  they  called  me  her  beau,  and  I  never  denied  that 
Lull  was  my  sweetheart.  Oflen  as  we  went  to  the  old  red  school-house, 
hand  in  hand, 

'  OocupiBD  in  petty  theft, 

Oft  I  seized  a  young  intruder, 

And  with  kiss,  and  nothing  ruder, 

Compressed  ber  till  her  gushing  soul 

Through  her  lips  came  warm  and  whole, 

As  the  ^pe  gives  under  pressure 

Kectar  juice  and  pulpy  treasure.' 

'Ah  !  the  golden  memory  of  those  childhood  days,  when  months  and 
years  seemed  so  long  because  we  had  lived  so  few  to  compare  them 
with  ;  when  we  built  play-houses,  typical,  they  say,  of  the  dwellings  we 
now  inhabit ;  but  oh  I  how  unlike  the  great  castles  of  our  youth,  in  which, 
I  fear  me,  we  shall  never  live,  though  they  sometimes  seem  so  near  us 
on  yonder  azure  hills !  Would  that  for  once  we  could  lay  off  the 
weight  of  years,  and  being  small  again,  and  innocent,  play  'young- 
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folks/  as  then,  without  pride  or  selfishness,  we  played  'old-folks'  in  our 
grassy,  moss-roofed  houses,  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  the  elm  ! 
In  those  long,  sunny  days,  I  was  oyer  Lull^s  oompanion,  except  when 
com  had  to  be  drom>ed  in  the  spring,  and  our  sheep  were  washed  in 
the  lake  near  by.  Then,  as  a  reward  for  droi^[ung  the  golden  kernels, 
I  was  permitted  to  pull  the  reluctant  lambs  into  the  water  by  their  tiny 
horns,  and  wash  their  snowy  fleeces.  Scwnetimes  I  almost  pitied  the 
innocent  victims  of  my  sport,  panting  with  fear,  and  looking  so  sorrow- 
fully out  of  their  soft,  mild  eyes ;  and  not  unirequently  was  myself  the 
vanquished  one  instead  of  the  victor. 

'At  the  parties  and  apple-parings  for  the  small  folks  of  our  neighbor- 
hood, little  Lull  was  ever  the  object  of  my  sympathetic  attenticMns.  The 
greatest  joy  of  the  evening  was  the  last  play  in  which  we  did  wed  the 
little  cherry-lipped  girls  without  having  wooed  them  ever.  Marching 
round  and  round  in  winding  procession,  we  would  pause,  and,  couple  by 
couple,  have  the  marriage-wreath  woven  around  us  by  a  chorus  df 
child-voices: 

'  Now  you  are  come  to  be  nutrried, 

Happy  mar  yon  be. 

Join  your  baoda  in  Hymen  bandi, 

By  the  lairs  of  America  we  command, 

By  the  laws  of  Amepca  yon  most  abide : 

Now,  aaliite  your  loTely  bride.' 

And  Lull,  the  little,  dimple-fingered  beauty,  without  raising  her  eyes 
would  hold  up  for  me  the  rosiest  cherub-lips,  the  warm  pressure  of 
which  was  the  only  heaven  whereof  I  had  any  very  distinct  idea.  Sinoe 
then  I  have  mingled  with  the  gay,  and  studied  the  thoughts  of  the 
poets  ;  but  amid  the  jeweled  beauty  of  the  Tuileries  have  sighed  for 
the  unalloyed  enjoyment  of  those  boyhood  Hours,  and  have  found 
nothing  so  poetical  in  the  wrapt  melodies  of  Biilton,  or  in  the  inunortal 
words  which  the  blind  bard  of  los  sang  sWeetly  on  JSgean's  lonely  isles. 
'  Once  indeed  were  LulFs  eyes  red  from  weeping  for  me ;  and  my  poor 
mother,  how  shall  1  forget  her  frantic  terror  ?  One  sultry  June  after- 
noon Lull  and  myself  wen  playing  in  the  shade  on  the  wave-washed 
beach  of  the  0  wasco,  in  company  with  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  much 
older  than  we.    Well  do  I  remember  that  day,  so  calm  and  quiet 

'  OwASCo's  water  sweetly  slept, 
Owasoo's  banks  were  bright  and  green; 
The  willow  on  her  maxxin  wept, 
The  wild-fowl  on  her  waTe  was  seen.' 

'  Now  we  gathered  curious  shelb  and  <  skipped '  smooth  pebbles,  and 
then  paused  to  watch,  with  child-wonder,  the  clouds,  seeming  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  the  mountains,  the  foiests,  and  the  lakes  over  which 
they  passed,  or  moulding  themselves  into  dissolving  views  of  lofty, 
towers  and  battlements,  and  silver-crested  giants,  whose  dark  shadows 
chased  each  other  with  even  flight, 

<  Om  the  right  hand  and  the  left  hand. 
O'er  the  ralleys  and  the  hill-tops.' 

*•  It  was  the  time  for  sudden  showers.  Had  we  looked  more  carefiilly 
westward  through  the  tree-tops,  we  might  have  already  seen  the  fleecy 
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festoons  gathering  in  durk  threatening  masses,  and  heard  with  listening 
ear  the  muttering  of  oistant  thunder.  Idly  resting  its  prow  on  the 
pebhly  beach  was  a  solitary  skiff,  around  which  we  had  been  playing 
some  time  in  the  warm  crystal  water.  I  was  induced  to  enter  the 
same,  and  a  boy  of  twice  my  own  age,  0  cruel  sport !  pushed  it  from  the 
shore.  The  slight  wind  wafted  the  skiff  slowly  away.  Before  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  save  me  I  was  beyond  their  reach,  not  frightened, 
but  rocking  the  frail  and  earless  cradle,  and  thinking  it  the  finest  sport 
in  the  world.  We  were  frur  from  any  house,  and  the  nearest  boat  was 
a  mile  below. 

'  Onward  came  the  storm,  its  first  breath  weaving  the  playful  ripples 
into  crisped  smiles.  Faster  and  faster  I  was  wafted  from  the  idioie. 
Tempest-darkness  began  to  settle  down  upon  the  hills.  Fitful  gusts  of 
wind,  followed  by  hushes  of  stillness,  curled  the  crisped  smiles  into 
yeasty,  foam-capped  waves.  As  the  low  clouds  shut  out  from  view  the 
retreating  shore,  I  dimly  saw  persons  hurrying  to-and-fro  and  a  female 
wildly  stretching  her  arms  over  the  angry  water  as  if  to  rescue  me  from 
impending  deadi.  But  I  was  not  afraid,  I  was  too  young  to  compre- 
hend danger,  and  enjoyed  the  grandeur  of  those  dreadful  moments. 
Then  the  lightnings  leaped  from  cloud  to  cloud,  drawing  their  sapphire 
threads  athwart  the  sky  !  How  the  rattling  thunders  echoed  firom  cliff 
to  cliff  on  either  shore,  and  seemed  to  die  away,  reechoing  in  the  voice- 
ful  caves  of  the  water-covered  hills.  Never  have  I  beheld  so  grand  a 
nght  —  but  a  bold  arm  reaching  threugh  the  darkness  snatched  me 
from  a  watery  grave. 

*  Time  sped  on  with  ever-quickening  wings,  and  Time  that  changeth 
all  things  changed  us,  changed  Lull's  child-frankness  into  the  reserve  of 
modest  girlhood,  changed  to  darker  tints  the  tresses  of  her  golden  hair, 
changed  her  child-passion  for  me  into  a  tender  sister-love.  Farm-work 
kept  me  firom  school  in  summer,  and  the  pleasantest  meetings  for  us  in 
winter  were  when  our  families  exchanged  long  evening  visits. 

'  In  my  sixteenth  year  I  was  ill  many  months  —  Lull  was  oft^t  with 
me.  Happening  one  day  during  the  long  convalescence  to  look  over 
our  family  library,  I  found  there  a  little  book,  the  reading  of  which 
completely  changed  the  current  of  my  thoughts.  I  determined  to  de-^ 
vote  myself  to  study,  and  as  my  naturally  fnul  constitution  had  been  so 
impaired  as  to  render  useless  my  services  on  the  farm,  the  parental  con- 
sent was  cheerfully  granted.  Then  came  the  long  terms  at  a  ^stant 
academy.  During  ^e  vacations  Lull  and  myself  were  much  togeUier, 
fi>r  we  were  indeed  brother  and  uster  to  each  other.  She  sympathised 
with  m^  pursuits,  which  made  her  trebly  dear  to  me.  And,  thought- 
less maiden !  wouldst  thou  encourage  the  ambitious  and  high-hearted 
boy  of  thy  choice,  wouldst  thou  make  him  bless  thee,  nay,  love  thee 
dearly,  interest  thyself  in  his  studies.  Ah !  those  happy  vacation-days. 
My  last  hours,  however,  I  gave  to  my  dearest  friend,  for  I  felt  that  al- 
though the  good  GrOD  had  given  me  much  to  enjoy  on  earth.  He  bad 
given  me  but  one  mother. 

*•  Time  sped  on  with  ever-quickening  wings.  I  lef^  the  academy  to 
enter  college,  whither  my  father  conveyed  me  in  our  family  carriage. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  wound  do^^  ihe  valley  which  ex- 
pands into  the  wider  reaches  of  the  Mohawk,  where 

'  Patuot  blood  flowed  fast  and  free 
On  thj  red  fields,  OriakaDj/ 

Beautiful  valley !  with  thy  mists  and  grassy  meads,  with  thy  smiling 
villages  linked  like  pearls  on  a  chain  of  silver,  with  thy  glorious  hills 
laying,  morning  and  evening,  in  alternate  homage,  their  golden  shadows 
at  each  other's  feet !  Away  among  the  fiery  pillars  of  the  Wept  were 
hung  the  golden  standard  of  the  sun-set,  when  we  slowly  wound  our 
way  up  between  the  rows  of  poplars  to  my  student-home,  my  future 
Alma  Mater.  Since  that  evening  eight  successive  summers  have 
flown  past,  and  my  roving  feet  have  traversed  oceans  and  continents. 
Not  amid  the  expiring  strata  of  ancient  civilizations ;  not  where  the 
Lyceum  stood  and  in  the  groves  in  which  Plato  taught ;  not  in  the  halls 
of  European  learning,  have  I  felt  the  joyful  emotions  I  experienced 
that  evening  when  approaching  the  mansions  of  wisdom  and  intelligence 
on  *  College  Hill.* 

'  But  before  the  termination  of  my  first  college  year  the  companion  of 
my  childhood  sickened  unto  death.  Afler  the  examination  I  hastened 
home.  I  stood  by  LulFs  bed-side  when  she  died,  her  sof^  little  hand 
laid  in  mine.  The  roses  faded  away  from  her  lips,  but  the  sweet  smile 
frith  which  she  had  ever  greeted  me,  still  played  around  them,  only  it 
was  more  angelic.  And  as  her  soul  took  its  homeward  flight  it  seemed 
to  whisper  to  me  : 

'  Ella  gia  mossa  disse ;  Al  credo  mio 
Tu  atttrai  in  terra  senza  me  gran  tempo/ 

'  Her  disease  had  been  of  a  mysterious  nature,  and  the  attending  phy- 
sician obtained  the  consent  «f  the  parents  to  institute  a  post-mortem 
examination.  Knowing  that  it  was  my  intention  to  pursue  the  study 
of  medicine,  be  kindly  invited  me  to  be  present.  I  must  have  been  as 
pale  as  the  breathless  form  by  which  we  stood.  Yet  with  strange 
wonder  did  I  follow  the  cunning  hand  of  the  anatomist,  searching  for 
the  hidden  causes  of  death.  And  as  I  stood  there,  the  thought  came  to 
my  mind,  *  Must  thy  body,  beautiful  Lull,  become  food  for  worms  ? 
Would  that  I  could  rescue  what  remains  of  thee  from  the  insatiable 
tomb !  Would  that  for  once  the  grave  might  be  despoiled  of  a  victim ! 
In  thy  childhood  prattle  thou  didst  often  give  me  thy  heart:  now 
will  I  claim  it,  now  save  it  from  the  consuming  worm  ! '  And  to  re- 
move the  heart  while  the  physician  was  engaged  in  an  adjoining  room 
was  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  I  thrust  it,  streaming  with  blood,  into 
my  bosom  over  my  own  throbbing  heart,  to  which  it  beat  no  longer  in 
response.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  scarlet  stain  upon  my  vest 
would  never  disappear.  For  a  long  time  a  preparation  of  Lull's  heart 
stood  upon  my  table.  No  one  ever  suspected  whose  it  was.  Even  her 
parents  o(\en  saw  and  admired  it,  but  they  never  knew  the  secret  of  its 
history,  nor  ever  will,  unless  they  learn  it  from  these  pages. 

*  And,  sweet  Lull,  wilt  thou  ibrgive  me  ?  Was  it  then  but  a  dream 
of  mine  that  thy  pure  spirit  didst  beseech  the  angel  not  to  record  my 
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cruelty,  and  if  recorded,  blot  it  out  with  a  tear  for  ever  ?  Thy  sister- 
love  is  not  forgotten !  Often  do  I  recall  thy  image  in  which  are  re- 
flected so  many  of  my  early  joys.  But  to  recall  thee  to  earth  1  have 
no  wish.  Thou  wast  too  pure  and  spiritual  for  its  gross  elements. 
Even  now,  sweet  Lull,  I  hear  thy  infant,  bird-like  song  : 

'  I  'd  like  to  be  an  angel, 
With  a  crown  upon  mj  bead.' 

*Time  passed  on  with  ever-quickening  wings.  I  heard  my  first 
course  of  medical  lectures  in  a  provincial  school.  My  room-mate  was 
a  man  after  my  own  heart.  To  know  George  was  to  admire  him  — 
was  to  respect  all  whom  he  honored  with  his  attentions.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  possible  accomplishments  of  young  men  united  with  a 
force  of  character  and  a  degree  of  wisdom  that  belong  to  mature  age. 
I  never  felt  inclined  to  jest  with  him.  Of  becoming  modesty,  and  a 
young  man  of  whom  every  one  presaged  magnificent  things,  he  was  in- 
voluntarily the  centre  of  every  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  inferior 
minds  ranged  themselves  around  him — they  could  not  tell  why. 

*  From  being  utter  strangers,  thrown  together  by  accident,  we  soon  be- 
came most  intimate  friends.  I  believe  there  was  not  one  secret  which 
George  kept  from  me,  for  we 

<  Talked  witb  naked  bearU  together.^ 

He  was  not  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind,  and  never  lived  upon  estates  in 
Spain.  Notwithstanding  his  sympathies  and  his  ardor  alike  in  his 
studies  and  his  loves,  George  was  the  most  unpoetical  of  men :  and  yet, 
as  sometimes  happens  with  such  persons,  the  story  of  his  engagement 
was  a  fine  tissue  of  romance,  interwoven  with  curious  incidents  of  life 
and  imbroglios  of  afiection. 

*  He  was  engaged  to  be  married  with  Mary,  of  M .     I  never  asked 

the  name  of  the  family.  George  never  alluded  to  it,  for  young  men 
like  best  the  poetry  of  one  short  appellation.  George  saw  her  first  at 
a  watering-place.  She  was  as  unlike  his  ideal  as  a  rose  is  unlike  the 
flower  of  the  water-lily,  but  with  him  it  was  love  at  first  sight.  She 
was  reserved.  Though  not  unmindfiil  of  his  attentions,  she  seemed  to 
have  the  coldness  of  a  marble  palace.  When  beneath  the  trembling 
stars,  George  declared  to  her  his  consuming  passion,  she  did  not  draw 
her  hand  firom  his,  but  looked  down  and  gave  not  a  whisper  in  reply. 
When  he  repeated  it  again  and  again,  she  dropped  her  head  upon  her 
bosom  and  answered  not  a  word.  To  his  letters,  perfumed  and  impas- 
sioned with  afiection,  she  replied  promptly  and  gracefiilly,  but  with  con- 
summate art  avoided  an  answer  to  his  earnest  appeals.  .  Only  once  did 
she  venture  to  say,  whether  in  girlish  sport  or  in  tender  earnestness, 
George  could  not  divine  : 


* LovB  moderately:  long  love  doth  so ; 


Too-swift  arriyes  as  tard j  as  too-slow. 

But  when  they  met  again  she  gave  him  her  heart,  and  promised  him 
her  hand.     The  hidden  streams  of  afiection  had  nm  long  beneath  the 
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•arfaoe,  and  when  they  welled  forth,  it  was  a  ibuntain  of  OTorflowiDg 
folneta  And  George  ia  his  stately  marble  palace  ibund  an  Oracle 
whose  Pithya  was  moved  by  the  divinest  inspiraticNd  of  love. 

'  They  had  been  leparated  but  a  short  time  when  a  giddy  young 
friend  spent  an  erening  with  Mary.  She  had  known  George  well,  and 
Mary  innocently  let  her  into  their  secret.  Af^er  the  parting  kiss  had 
been  given,  she  solemnly  declared  to  Maiy  that  George  had  deceived 
her  —  that  he  was  engaged  to  another.  The  loved  one  was  enraged. 
She  sat  down,  and  in  a  letter  to  George  poured  forth  tenderly,  the  Esrce 
invective  of  an  injured  woman's  soul.  She  named  him  false  and  heart- 
less, without  even  an  allusion  to  the  nature  of  his  fault.  She  declared 
that  his  name  should  never  again  pass  from  her  lips,  and  forbade  him 
to  visit  her,  to  write  her,  or  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  in  any  manner, 
whatever  might  be  his  excuse.  Then,  the  same  evening — 0  hasty  re- 
venge I  —  she  addressed  a  letter  to  a  former  suitor,  accepting  the  ofier  of 
his  hand.  The  sealed  messengers  had  hardly  taken  their  flight,  the 
one  bearing  death  to  plans  long  cherished,  the  other  life  to  hopes  long 
deferred,  when  Mary  was  told  by  her  friend  that  it  was  only  a  jest. 
And  when  the  latter  saw  the  deep  wrong  she  had  done,  she  threw  her 
arms  around  the  neck  of  the  iniured  one  and  weeping  in  despair  be- 
sought her  forgiveness.  Such,  however,  was  the  effect  upon  Mary's 
mind,  that  for  some  time  she  would  not  listen  to  a  reconciliation  with 
him  from  whom  she  had  been  so  rudely  torn.  But  a  mutual  friend 
brought  them  together  ;  and  again  it  was  sunshine  for  poor  George. 

'  We  had  thus  lived  together  scarcely  three  weeks  when  one  day  it 
was  announced  that  a  female  had  been  buried  in  the  village  with  whose 
sudden  death  many  remaritable  circumstances  had  been  connected .  The 
fiunily  were  strangers.  Their  daughter  had  been  taken  ill  in  the  cars, 
and  died,  as  was  supposed,  of  a  most  rare  and  interesting  form  of  disease, 
a  few  hours  after  their  arrival  at  the  hotel.  That  night  a  number  of 
eollegiates  met  in  our  room  for  a  social  ^itertainment  It  was  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  a  furious  storm  was  driving  over  the  land. 
Seated  at  the  table  we  would  now  and  then  patrae  and  listen  to  the 
winds  howling  and  shrieking  round  the  old  college-walls  with  a  funeral 
wail.     It- was  such  a  night  as  one  loves  not  to  remember. 

'  The  recent  death  was  alluded  to :  the  supposed  disease  became  a 
subject  of  discussion.  Warm  words  fdlowed.  In  the  heat  of  the  eon- 
tioversy  one  of  my  companions  proposed  that  we  should  obtain  the 
corpse  and  by  an  autopsical  examination  settle  the  disputed  point. 
From  this  most  of  them  appeared  at  first  to  shrink.  Not  one  of  us  had 
ever  played  the  part  of  a  resurrectionist.  But  the  novelty  of  the 
thing,  the  spirit  of  adventure  to  which  it  i^pealed,  and  the  scientific 
oiithusiasm  of  many  of  my  companions,  outweighed  all  possible  scruples 
and  objections.  Not  one  among  them,  however,  possessed  aught  of  that 
base  spirit  which  would  wantonly  disturb  the  silent  dead  ;  not  one  of 
them  would  have  wished  to  rob  even  the  grave  of  a  victim  for  a  purely 
selfish  or  improper  purpose. 

'  We  learned  that  the  deceased  had  been  buried  temporarily  in  the 
neighboring  cemetery,  and  was  to  be  removed  to  an  Bastem  oily  in  the 
iq^ring.    Hence  it  was  determined  to  acocmqilish  cmr  purpose  in  such  a 
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manner  as  never  to  excite  suspicion,  even  should  the  face  of  the  dead 
be  afterward  exposed.  Every  thing  wu  to  be  restored  precisely  as  we 
found  it,  and  the  work  was  to  be  done  with  such  neatness  that  not  even 
the  grave  itself  would  ever  disclope  the  dreadful  secret  of  that  night. 

'  With  slow  and  solemn  stroke  the  old  village-clock  pealed  &rth  the 
hour  of  eleven  as  we  descended  into  the  streets  well  muffled  and  sup- 
plied with  spades  and  dark  lanterns.  I  am  in  no  danger  of  forgetting 
that  fearful  night,  hoW  the  bird-killing  storm  swept  past,  driving  the 
snow  like  cutting  sleet,  whirling  it  in  mid-air  and  piling  it  here  and 
there  in  wavy  &ntastic  drifts.  One  who  had  witnessed  the  burial  in 
the  afternoon  led  us  to  the  freshly-closed  grave.  Nothing  short  of  abso- 
lute necessity  could  have  driven  people  forth  on  such  a  night,  but  one 
of  our  number  was  stationed  near  the  gate  to  guard  against  possible 
surprise.  I  think  there  were  gloomy  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  us  all. 
No  one  was  inclined  to  speak.  The  fresh  mound  of  clay  was  not  yet 
deeply  ftozen.  In  twenty  minutes  we  had  almost  reached  the  coffin, 
when  all  at  ence  a  bright  light  twinkled  for  a  moment  in  the  direction 
of  the  gate,  and  was  as  suddenly  extinguished.  We  imdeistood  the 
signal ;  and  a  moment  afterward  came  a  voice  on  the  wind,  half-speak- 
ing half-whispering  a  few  yards  from  us  in  the  darkness :  *  Fly !  fly  I 
we  are  discovered  I '  Those  standing  around  the  grave  disappeared  at 
)  onoe :  the  others  scrambled  out,  reeking  with  perspiration,  to  hide 
themselves  behind  the  nearest  monuments. 

*  What  can  it  be  ?  thought  I,  as  I  lay  crouched  behind  a  tombstone 
trembling  at  the  fearful  consequences  of  detection.  Having  remained 
some  time  in  this  position  I  crept  silently  toward  the  grave.  There  I 
firand  Oeoj^e.  A  storm-delayed  traveller  had  passed  down  the  road . 
and  hence  the  sigiud  for  us  to  flee.  It  was  some  time  beifore  my 
fHghtened  companions  oould  be  brought  together  again,  and  one  of  them 
be  induced  to  descend  into  the  grave  with  myself.  The  box  inclosing 
the  coffin  was  soon  laid  bare  and  carefully  raised  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Then  we  removed  the  latter,  and  having  wrapped  it  in  a 
blanket,  proceeded  on  our  way  to  the  village,  not  along  the  highway, 
but  by  a  circuitous  route  through  the  fields.  By  this  time  my  own 
imagination  had  beoraae  greatly  excited.  I  am  no  believer  in  ghosts, 
but  that  dreary  mid-night  air  seemed  filled  with  ghostly  beings.  Now 
they  would  appear  to  support  with  invisible  fingers  the  weight  pressing 
upon  our  shoulders  ;  now  phantom-like,  aad  with  unseen  locks  stream- 
ing  in  the  wind  they  would  ffit  bef(»e  us,  and  then  with  glowering  eyes 
stare  wildly  at  us,  their  breathless  faces  held  close  to  our  own. 

'  WAiLnro  soaods  trom  the  tombs  were  there, 
And  waUing  roioes  from  the  air : 
Grim  ffoblins  howled  and  spirito  glaDoed, 
And  the  ghosta  in  a  circle  round 
In  the  darkness  danced  a  phantom-dance 
And  shrieked  with  a  monnftil  sonnd.' 

A  wild  and  gloomy  procession  ours,  with  no  chanting  priest  or  gurgling 
ohoir !  —  with  no  music,  or  song,  cnr  funeral  pall  I 

'  Thus  we  reached  my  chamber,  and  with  scrupulous  care  removed 
the  corpse  from  the  richly-furnished  coffin  and  laid  it  upon  the  marble 
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table.  Carefully  and  as  little  as  possible  did  we  disturb  the  snowy 
vestments  of  the  tomb.  Under  the  gossamer  folds  were  the  dim  out- 
lines of  a  face  of  classic  beauty,  but  no  one  ventured  to  remove  them 
for  fear  that  the  glassy  eyes  should  meet  his  own,  or  the  pale  lips  of  the 
dead  move  in  condemnation  of  our  cruel  act. 

*  0  reader !  the  body  is  divine. 

*  He  who  looks  upon  departed  humanity  as  worthless,  will  regard 
breathing  humanity  as  little  worth.  The  insulter  of  the  dead  would 
insult  the  living.  He  who  would  trifle  with  the  sanctities  of  the  grave, 
would  at  the  bar  trifle  with  justice  and  mercy,  would  in  the  pulpit  trifle 
with  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion.  Say  not  that  the  physician  is 
less  believing  or  more  heartless  than  other  men.  Is  he  bad  ?  His  own 
will  hath  made  him  so,  not  his  profession.     Is  he  skeptical  ?     Verily, 

'  'The  undeTOut  phjrBician  is  mad.' 

'  Hast  thou  not  often  found  in  him  a  friend  —  a  friend  who  can  keep 
thy  secrets,  and  give  thee  more  consolation  in  the  hour  of  trial  than 
even  thy  brother  ?  With  the  ph3r8ician,  if  he  has  a  heart,  the  sanctities 
of  thy  inmost  life  are  sacred.  He  loves  thee  —  may  I  say  it  ?  —  as  the 
father  loves  -his  first-born  grown  up  into  manly  youth  —  whom  he  no 
longer  takes  upon  his  knee  as  in  childhood,  but  often,  in  the  warm  ^ 
gushings  of  the  paternal  heart,  longs  to  embrace'  and  caress  even  as  in 
times  gone  by. 

'  George  was  to  conduct  the  examination,  and  stood  by  the  table,  scal- 
pel in  hand.  He  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  incision,  when  a  sudden 
thought  arrested  him.  What  it  was  I  cannot  say,  but  as  if  acting  by 
impulse,  he  raised  the  snowy  tissue  from  the  face  of  the  dead.  Never 
shall  I  forget  that  moment.  Instantly  the  gleaming  steel  fell  fiom  his 
hand,  and  quivering,  stuck  its  point  in  the  floor.  Cluicker  than  thought 
he  grew  as  pale  as  the  pale  deeper  before  him,  and  exclaiming :  '  My 
Mary  !  0  my  God  ! '  sank  senseless  in  the  arms  of  his  companions.  We 
feared  that  consciousness  would  never  return,  and  for  hours  my  friends 
stood  around  him  with  intense  anxiety.  In  the  mean  time  I  made 
preparations  to  restore  the  stolen  one  to  the  grave.  I  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  believe  that  a  resemblance  between  the 'corpse  and  Greorge*8 
betrothed  hud  caused  him  this  dreadful  shock,  but  fastened  around  its 
neck  was  a  locket  containing  two  miniatures :  they  were  those  of 
George  and  Mary.  The  miniatures  I  retained,  but  the  gold-locket  was 
left  where  George  had  doubtless  placed  it  in  happier  days.  With 
gloomy  thought  i  and  heavy  hearts,  unmindful  of  the  night  and  the 
storm,  we  gave  back  the  dead  to  its  grave,  and  over  the  newly-raised^ 
mound  I  vowed  never  again  to  despoil  the  tomb  of  a  victim.  The  ele- 
ments favored  us.  The  falling  snow  covered  our  foot-prints —  as  if  in 
pity,  silently  spread  its  virgin  mantle  over  the  traces  of  our  act.  Nor 
was  the  secret  of  that  dreadful  night  ever  alluded  to  until  I  related  it 
to  thee,  sweet  Carrie. 

*  Poor  George  !  consciousness  slowly  returned ;  but  reason  had  fled  from 
the  chambers  of  his  mind.  He  became  a  maniac.  In  his  hours  of  pas- 
sion he  would  talk  confusedly  about  the  'dreadful  night,*  *the  grave,* 
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*  the  corpse,'  and  in  calmer  moments  tearfully  mutter  to  himself  the 
sweetest  of  earthly  names.  A  few  months  a^erward  I  visited  him  in 
an  insane  asylum.  But  George,  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  knew  me 
not.  I  gave  him  his  own  miniature,  and  0  pitiahle  thought !  he  knew 
not  himself.  But  when  1  showed  him  Mary's  miniature,  memory  re- 
called the  heautiful  image,  and  reason  for  a  moment  seemed  to  return. 
He  pressed  the  treasure  to  his  lips,  and  with  streaming  eyes  threw  his 
arms  around  my  neck.     And  thus,  Carie,  he  died.' 

*  And  did  you  love  Carie  of  Cambridge  ?  *  inquired  Eugene. 

*  Did  I  love  Carie  ? — but  ask  me  not  toniay,  Eugene,  for  the  conclusion. 
It  lies  too  near  my  heart.  Let  us  descend  the  mountain-side,  for  the 
mists  of  evening  are  gathering  around  us.  See  how  the  panting  steeds 
of  the  Sim  have  traversed  the  fiery  chambers  of  the  west  toward  our  far- 
off  Atlantes.  Behold  yonder  Alps,  in  the  purple  distance,  with  their 
glacier-crowns,  tipped  with  opal,  and  amethyst,  and  gold.  How  the 
tranquil  rivers  of  pure  and  serene  light  flow  away  to  the  gates  of  sun- 
set !  The  city  at  our  feet  throbbing  with  myriad  life,  and  yonder  fields 
of  Agram,  and  Essling,  and  Soran  :  see  how  night  doth  draw  over  them 
her  azure  mantle,  pierced  here  and  there  with  starry  openings  to  let  in 
the  radiant  glory  beyond.  0  beautiful !  It  is  as  if  an  angel  of  light 
were  hastening  from  the  embrace  of  the  dewy  earth,  and  she,  closing 
her  myriad  eyes  of  flowers,  should  smile,  and  blush,  and  weep  at  his 
royal  departure.' 


TOO       L    A    T    ■  . 


I  SAW  thee  when  mj  soul  was  young, 
And  still  bedewed  with  memories  bright, 
Like  morning  roses  red  and  white ; 
But  something  held  my  trembling  tongue, 
That  longed  to  tell  the  new  delight 
I  loved  thee  then  —  but  I  was  still, 
Against  my  wish,  against  my  will. 


I  see  thee  now  in  life's  fUU  dajp, 
And  thoughts  and  feelings  gleam  ag^ain 
As  fresh  •  as  roses  after  rain :  * 
Alas  I  my  time  has  passed  away, 
The  fairest  words  would  now  be  vain. 
I  love  thee  yet  —  but  must  be  still, 
Against  my  wish,  against  my  will. 
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table.  Carefully  and  as  little  as  possible  did  we  disturb  the  snowy 
vestments  of  the  tomb.  Under  the  gossamer  folds  were  the  dim  out- 
lines of  a  face  of  classic  beauty,  but  no  one  ventured  to  remove  them 
for  fear  that  the  glassy  eyes  should  meet  his  own,  or  the  pale  lips  of  the 
dead  move  in  condemnation  of  our  cruel  act. 

*  0  reader !  the  body  is  divine. 

*  He  who  looks  upon  departed  humanity  as  worthless,  will  regard 
breathing  humanity  as  little  worth.  The  insulter  of  the  dead  would 
insult  the  living.  He  who  would  trifle  with  the  sanctities  of  the  grave, 
would  at  the  bar  trifle  with  justice  and  mercy,  would  in  the  pulpit  trifle 
with  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion.  Say  not  that  the  physician  is 
less  believing  or  more  heartless  than  other  men.  Is  he  bad  ?  His  own 
will  hath  made  him  so,  not  his  profession.     Is  he  skeptical  ?     Verily, 

'  '  The  underout  phjrBician  is  mad.' 

'  Hast  thou  not  often  found  in  him  a  friend  —  a  friend  who  can  keep 
thy  secrets,  and  give  thee  more  consolation  in  the  hour  of  trial  than 
even  thy  brother  ?  With  the  physician,  if  he  has  a  heart,  the  sanctities 
of  thy  inmost  life  are  sacred.  He  loves  thee  —  may  I  say  it  ?  —  as  the 
father  loves  .his  first-born  grown  up  into  manly  youth  —  whom  he  no 
longer  takes  upon  his  knee  as  in  childhood,  but  oflen,  in  the  warm  ♦ 
gushings  of  the  paternal  heart,  longs  to  embrace'  and  caress  even  as  in 
times  gone  by. 

*  George  was  to  conduct  the  examination,  and  stood  by  the  table,  scal- 
pel in  hand.  He  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  incision,  when  a  sudden 
thought  arrested  him.  What  it  was  I  cannot  say,  but  as  if  acting  by 
impulse,  he  raised  the  snowy  tissue  from  the  face  of  the  dead.  Never 
shall  I  forget  that  moment.  Instantly  the  gleaming  steel  fell  from  his 
hand,  and  quivering,  stuck  its  point  in  the  floor.  Cluicker  than  thought 
he  grew  as  pale  as  the  pale  sleeper  before  him,  and  exclaiming :  '  My 
Mary  !  0  my  God  ! '  sank  senseless  in  the  arms  of  his  companions.  We 
feared  that  consciousness  would  never  return,  and  for  hours  my  friends 
stood  around  him  with  intense  anxiety.  In  the  mean  time  I  made 
preparations  to  restore  the  stolen  one  to  the  grave.  I  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  believe  that  a  resemblance  between  theVorpse  and  George's 
betrothed  had  caused  him  this  dreadful  shock,  but  fastened  around  its 
neck  was  a  locket  containing  two  miniatures :  they  were  those  of 
George  and  Mary.  The  miniatures  I  retained,  but  the  gold-locket  was 
lefl  where  George  had  doubtless  placed  it  in  happier  days.  With 
gloomy  thoughts  and  heavy  hearts,  unmindful  of  the  night  and  the 
storm,  we  gave  back  the  dead  to  its  grave,  and  over  the  newly-raised^ 
mound  I  vowed  never  again  to  despoil  the  tomb  of  a  victim.  The  ele- 
ments favored  us.  The  falling  snow  covered  our  foot-prints —  as  if  in 
pity,  silently  spread  its  virgin  mantle  over  the  traces  of  our  act.  Nor 
was  the  secret  of  that  dreadful  night  ever  alluded  to  until  I  related  it 
to  thee,  sweet  Carrie. 

*  Poor  George  !  consciousness  slowly  returned ;  but  reason  had  fled  from 
the  chambers  of  his  mind.  He  became  a  maniac.  In  his  hours  of  pas- 
sion he  would  talk  confusedly  about  the  'dreadful  night,*  'the  grave,' 
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*  the  corpse,'  and  in  calmer  moments  tearfully  mutter  to  himself  the 
sweetest  of  earthly  names.  A  few  months  afterward  I  visited  him  in 
an  insane  asylum.  But  George,  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  knew  me 
not.  I  gave  him  his  own  miniature,  and  0  pitiahle  thought !  he  knew 
not  himself.  But  when  I  showed  him  Mary's  miniature,  memory  re- 
called the  beautiful  image,  and  reason  for  a  moment  seemed  to  return. 
He  pressed  the  treasure  to  his  lips,  and  with  streaming  eyes  threw  his 
arms  around  my  neck.     And  thus,  Carie,  he  died.' 

*  And  did  you  love  Carie  of  Cambridge  ?  '  inquired  Eugene. 

*  Did  I  love  Carie  ? — but  ask  me  not  to-day,  Eugene,  for  the  conclusion. 
It  lies  too  near  my  heart.  Let  us  descend  the  moimtain-side,  for  the 
mists  of  evening  are  gathering  around  us.  See  how  the  panting  steeds 
of  the  sun  have  traversed  the  fiery  chambers  of  the  west  toward  our  far- 
off  Atlantes.  Behold  yonder  Alps,  in  the  purple  distance,  with  their 
glacier-crowns,  tipped  with  opal,  and  amethyst,  and  gold.  How  the 
tranquil  rivers  of  pure  and  serene  light  flow  away  to  the  gates  of  sun- 
set !  The  city  at  our  feet  throbbing  with  myriad  life,  and  yonder  fields 
of  Agram,  and  Essling,  and  Soran  :  see  how  night  doth  draw  over  them 
her  azure  mantle,  pierced  here  and  there  with  starry  openings  to  let  in 
the  radiant  glory  beyond.  0  beautiful  I  It  is  as  if  an  angel  of  light 
were  hastening  from  the  embrace  of  the  dewy  earth,  and  she,  closing 
her  myriad  eyes  of  flowers,  should  smile,  and  blush,  and  weep  at  his 
royal  departure.' 


i  >_- 


TOO       LATE. 


I  SAW  thee  when  my  soul  was  young, 
And  still  bedewed  with  memories  bright, 
Like  morning  roses  red  and  white ; 
But  something  held  my  trembling  tongue. 
That  longed  to  tell  the  new  delight 
I  loved  thee  then  —  but  I  was  still, 
Against  my  wish,  against  my  will. 


I  see  thee  now  in  life's  full  dajp, 
And  thoughts  and  feelings  gleam  agahi 
As  fresh  •  as  roses  after  rain : ' 
Alas  I  my  time  has  passed  away, 
The  fairest  words  would  now  be  vain. 
I  love  thee  yet  —  but  must  be  still, 
Against  my  wish,  against  my  will. 
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LINES 
ttraaMTBD  bt  niABn*  a  •iemoii  tbom  mm  ▼obm,  *di  tovb  rATimlA  flona* 

Fbom  life's  dustj  thoroQffhfkre^ 
Gkitliered  to  the  house  olpn^jeTj 
Hot  and  wearied  with  the  race, 
Fausmg  for  a  little  space, 
Reverent  let  us  bow  the  head, 
While  on  holy  ground  we  tread. 
Some  are  here  in  sable  shroud, 
*Ne«th  a  weight  of  sorrow  bowed ; 
Some  with  hearts  all  light  and  gay, 
Like  a  butterfly  at  play. 
Many  an  age  and  many  a  state 
On  the  Pastor's  teachings  wait 
With  what  guidings  shall  he  lead. 
Boiled  to  their  ereiy  need  ? 

Harkl  't  is  a  ftuniliar  story, 
Known  to  child  and  A^er  hoary, 
Tei  its  fVeehnees  faileth  never. 
Deep  it  stirs  the  fount  of  feeling, 
To  our  tender  sense  appealing, 
While  we  see  the  wanderer  kneeling,* 
Pardoned  fireely  and  for  ever. 

Mark  the  preacher's  heaving  sweU, 
As  he  ends  the  touching  tale. 
See  his  tender,  kindling  eye, 
Bright  with  fervor  fh>m  the  sky. 
Hear  him  say,  in  tones  of  love, 
'  Rise  and  seek  your  home  above. 
Weary  children,  ye  may  come, 
A  Father's  house  shall  be  your  home. 
Long  your  wanderings,  far  and  wild, 
Tet  He  calls  you  each  His  child. 
Welcomes  you  through  Christ  His  Son, 
To  the  kingdoms  for  you  won. 
Will  you  spurn  His  love  away  ? 
From  your  priceless  heirdom  stay  ? 
Feed  on  husks,  and  joyless  roam, 
When  you  have  a  IhUier'a  home  f 
Ah  I  what  words  could  stronger  prove 
Richer  pardon,  sweeter  lore  ? 
Not  invited  for  a  day, 
Once  adopted  you  may  stay. 
Willing  is  Hk?  ay,  far  more, 
See,  Hb  opens  loide  the  door. 
What  are  earthly  pleasures  fleet, 
Prioed  with  love  so  rich  and  sweet? 
What  are  trials  here  below, 
UJiomeward  we  may  ever  goT ' 

Enough  1  we  will  no  longer  aliens  be. 
But  come  like  children.  Father,  now  to  Thee. 
Tht  words  shall  cheer  us  on  our  thorny  way, 
Shall  lead  ua  back  when  carelessly  we  stray. 
And  may  we  tread  with  firmer  step  the  road. 
That  leads  us  upward  to  our  home  with  God. 

Hon  ErixKtT. 
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T      ▲      K      Z      ▲      8 


»T    «Amsxs. 


Don  thifik  I  k>Te  tbce.  fpcsk  tfc j 
Id  knrer  tooeft  U-ao  ocjcr  ? 

Tbat  in  cr  breaft  u>ere  bi;nis  m 
For  thee  iDore  ilxa  AQcu.«r? 


I>ort  ibni  tl*t  I  Jot  thfe  dost  vast 
Whh  ail  lore's  oe«p  drrodcc  ? 


I  An^ier  vbfs  tlr  Toici?  is  board. 

And  vbfQ  I  see  i*^<ee  bear 
Mr  beort.  i-ke  scrDe  isjosooed  Icrlj 

Wocbd  hsat  iOM  bocoids  vscih  feac 


Whh  le«r?  aii!  bo;  Trtlis  ihm 
Xo  fear  cf  xLee  e'er  dvelt : 

Bet  d&bdJr,  caik,  dee;i,  direful  balc^ 
Tm  a&ij  bare  I  iciL 


Aad  ret  I  lored  tbee  oDoe,  \  a  tra^ 

Wiib  ferreit  heart  and  stml. 

And  UiT  lored  imac^  cast  a  Loe 

C»f  Km-Ii^:tit  o'er  tJbe  a-iicilc 


Bm  jiow  I  b&^  and  Bcorn  thee  tocv 

And  if  oo  bended  knee 
Lov  at  KT  DmC  tbcm  *d  kneel  and  tmt, 

Cataaapt  Uiine  aoBvra'  M  be. 


For  da;*^  trvmi^  nov  filk  &e  pbfie 
Vbere  ODoe  I  cberiflbed  lore. 

And  ne'er  a^ain  li  r  voioe  or  £Kse 
Gui  aij  tned  Bpirii  more. 


Par  I  bare  learned  tirr 
Tbr  ialBe  deoeitrul  beart: 

All  iore  for  tbee  »  haniahnd 
I  we  ihse  as  tbon  an. 
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appears  to  any  one  who  will  study  his  early  and  later  personal  his> 
tory  with  attention,  as  a  most  wonderful  man  ! 

Convinced  of  the  heinous  idolatry  into  which  his  countrymen  were 
plunged  by  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  planets,  and  their 
idols ;  a  spectator  of  the  continual  war  in  which  the  various  tribes  of 
Arabia  were  engaged,  their  want  of  unity,  and  fatal  want  of  laws,  he 
strove  to  rectify  these  evils.  His  exertions  were  favored  with  success, 
and  he  believed  that  he  was  promoting  the  will  of  Allah,  whose  hum- 
ble agent  he  always  professed  to  be,  ibr  so  good  and  commendable  a 
purpose.  Each  chapter  of  laws,  which  he  dictated  to  the  more  lettered 
of  the  Arabians,  in  the  humble  chapel  of  Mecca,  was  directed  against 
some  vice  or  fault  of  the  people  whom  he  aimed  at  reforming  ;  and  any 
incongruities  which  may  appear  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the  pre- 
sent period,  should  not  be  condemned  without  a  previous  examination  of 
the  state  of  things  then  existing  among  the  people  of  Arabia  and  Syria. 

None  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Rufiaee 
Derwiches  (commonly  known  as  the  Howling  Derunc?ies)  of  Scutari, 
virill  leave  their  Tekkeh  or  convent  without  experiencing  a  feeling  of 
horror  at  the  exhibition  he  beholds  of  human  weakness,  and  of  liie  pre- 
valence of  the  passion  over  the  virtue.  Often  as  I  have  gone  to  see  the 
performance  of  this  sect  of  Moslem  monks,  which  takes  place  every 
Thursday,  at  the  five  periods  of  prayer  ordained  in  the  Koran,  I  never 
leave  it  without  experiencing  this  feeling,  joined  to  one  of  pity  for  my 
fellow-creatures,  who  thus,  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  seek  to  render 
themselves  acceptable  to  their  Creator.  The  following  is  some  ac- 
count of  their  founder,  much  resembling  the  history  of  dose  of  other 
Derwiches. 

'  The  Said  Ahmed  bin  Ebi  Hassan  el  Ruffiiee,'  so  says  a  Turkish 
book  in  my  possession,  *  was,  during  his  life,  regarded  as  an  illustrious 
person,  and  one  whose  acts  were  eminently  remarkable.  The  Most 
High  allowed  him  to  perform  many  extraordinary  and  miraculous 
things.  So  great  indeed  were  his  power  and  excellence,  that  he  could 
reverse  the  vision,  and  cause  to  be  visible  to  men  what  they  otherwise 
were  incapable  of  beholdbg,  a  faculty  which,  however,  the  learned 
deny  to  mankind  in  general,  and  many  deem  impracticable.  Many 
strange  and  wonderful  things  did  this  holy  man  perform,  which  are 
credited  by  his  followers  and  disciples,  but  which  are  rejected  by  men 
in  general.  Some  of  the  former  entered  fire,  others  played  with 
snakes  and  other  animals  which  are  by  nature  injurious  to  mankind. 

*  The  Sheikh  Ahmed  was  considered  one  of  the  most  holy  and  excel- 
lent of  men,  and  to  have  been  descended  from  the  pure  race  of  Mussa 
el  Ktazera,  one  of  the  twelve  Imaums,  (on  whom  rest  the  divine  satifr 
faction  I)  The  sectarian  mantle  with  which  he  was  invested  descended 
from  the  Sheikh  Shiblee,  through  five  successions,  namely  :  The  Sheikh 
Ali  el  Karee,  the  Sheikh  Abul  Tadl  ibin  Kiamish,  the  Sheikh  Abu  Ali 
Guldam  bin  Turkian,  the  Sheikh  Ali  Rudubaree,  the  Sheikh  Ali 
Adjemee,  the  Sheikh  Shiblee.   May  the  Most  High  purify  their  souls !' 

Abul  Hassan,  who  was  the  grand-son  of  the  Sheikh,  narrates  the  fol- 
lowing examples  of  his  powers  :  *  I  was  one  day  seated  at  the  door  of 
the  private  apartment  of  the  Sheikh,  when  I  heard  a  noise  proceeding 
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from  before  him.  Oa  lookuig  into  the  room,  I  saw  an  individual, 
whom,  during  my  whole  life,  I  had  never  seen  before.  This  person, 
after  spending  an  hour  in  conversation  with  the  Sheikh,  departed 
through  a  window  which  was  in  the  wall  of  the  room,  and  disappeared 
from  my  sight  as  quick  as  lightning.  Arising  from  my  seat,  1  ap- 
proached the  Sheikh,  and  asked  who  he  was,  when  he  replied  by  asking 
whether  I  had  observed  him.  I  replied,  '  I  had,'  and  he  continued : 
*  That  is  a  person  to  whom  the  Most  High  has  given  charge  of  the 
Ocean.  He  is  one  of  the  Forty  Men,  and  for  three  days  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  place  especially  appropriated  to  him.' 

"  I  do  not  know,  O  Said  ! '  exclaimed  I, '  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his 
place.' 

' '  He  dwells,'  added  the  Sheikh,  *  in  one  of  the  isles  of  the  ocean, 
where,  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  it  had  rained  continually,  and 
the  reflection  came  to  his  mind :  '  Why  that  rain  had  not  fallen  in 
habitable  parts  of  the  universe  ?  '  He  then  begged  pardon  of  Allah  for 
the  irreverent  thought.  For  this  misdeed  he  has  been  separated  from 
the  place  appointed  to  him.' 

'  I  then  inquired  of  the  Sheikh  whether  he  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  his  removal  therefrom,  and  he  replied : 

*  *  No,  I  was  ashamed  to  do  it.' 

'  *  Then,'  added  I,  '  if  you  allow  me,  I  will  make  it  known  to  him.' 

*  *  Will  you  really  do  so  ?  '  he  asked  ;  and  having  said  that  I  would, 
he  bade  me  conceal  myself  beneath  his  cloak.  Scarcely  had  I  done  so, 
when  a  voice  spoke,  saying,  '  0  AU !  raise  up  your  head,'  which,  being 
done,  I  found  myself  suddenly  transported  to  one  of  the  isles  of  the 
ocean,  and  was  greatly  amazed  at  the  change.  Arising,  I  went  a 
little  forward,  and  beheld  the  same  man  that  had  been  with  the 
Sheikh.  Saluting  him,  I  related  what  had  been  told  me  respecting 
himself. 

'  He  bade  me  swear  to  obey  whatever  he  should  command  me  to  do, 
which  I  did,  when  he  directed  me  to  put  his  cloak  or  mantle  about  his 
neck,  and  dragging  him  over  the  ground,  to  call  out :  '  This  is  the 
punishment  allotted  to  that  person  who  questions  the  providences  of 
the  Most  High.'  I  put  the  mantle  around  his  neck,  and  began  to  drag 
him  over  the  ground,  when  a  voice  came  to  me  saying :  *  0  Ali  I  leave 
him,  for  the  angels  of  Heaven  weep  for  him.  and  are  so  grieved  at  his 
fault  that  Allah  has  again  become  satisfied  with  him.'  On  hearing 
the  voice,  I  became  bewildered,  and  on  regaining  toy  senses,  I  found 
myself  again  before  my  own  door ;  and  I  swear  that  I  neither  know 
how  I  went  there,  nor  how  I  returned.' 

Whenever  any  person  asked  of  the  Said  Ahmed  a  charm,  and  brought 
with  him  a  paper  on  which  to  write  it,  he  would  take  the  paper  in  his 
hands,  and  if  there  was  no  ink  present,  he  would  at  once  return  it  to 
the  asker,  written  out  in  due  form. 

He  once  wrote  such  a  charm  without  ink  for  a  certain  man.  This 
person  soon  afterward  disappeared  for  some  time,  and  on  his  return  ho 
again  brought  the  same  paper  with  him,  and  handing  it  to  the  Sheikh 
aeked  him  to  write  him  a  charm.     This  he  did  as  a  trial  of  the  power 
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of  the  Sheikh,  who,  oa  taking  the  paper  in  his  hands,  exclaimed :  '  Why, 
man !  this  has  aLready  a  charm  \mtten  upon  it.' 

At  another  time  two  of  his  disciples  went  out  into  the  desert,  where, 
sitting  down,  they  began  to  converse.  One  of  them  inquired  of  the 
other  what  profit  he  had  received  for  the  long  services  which  he  had 
rendered  the  Sheikh  ? 

The  other  answered  :  *  Wish  whatever  you  please  and  I  will  give  it 
to  you,  out  of  what  I  have  profited  from  him  ! ' 

*  If  so,*  continued  the  inquirer,  *  I  would  wish  you  to  give  me  now  a 
sened,  or  note  of  obligation,  freeing  me  forever  from  Jenenna,  (HelL)' 

'  Allah's  mercies  are  innumerable,*  replied  the  other :  '  if  he  pleases, 
you  will  obtain  your  desire  I  * 

He  had  scarcely  said  this,  when  lo !  a  white  paper  descended  from 
Heaven,  which  they  both  seized  and  carried  to  the  Sheikh,  without  say- 
ing any  thing  of  what  had  passed  between  them.  As  soon  as  the  Sheikh 
saw  the  paper,  he  prostrated  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  on  raising 
his  head,  exclaimed  :  '  El  hamd  a  lillahi  !  God  be  praised !  who  has 
shown  me,  before  the  last  day,  the  freedom  of  one  of  my  disciples  fnan 
hell.*  The  two  persons  now  remarked,  '  0  Said  I  this  paper  is  white,* 
when  he  replied  :  *  The  hand  of  Allah  does  not  write  black  ;  this  paper 
is  written  with  light' 

It  is  also  related  of  Said  Ahmed,  that  when  he  was  passionately  en- 
gaged in  prayer  he  would  speak  in  the  language  of  poetry.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  his  mystical  verses :  *  In  the  darkness  of  night  my  heart 
oflen  speaks  of  thee  ;  like  the  dove  in  its  cage,  so  speaks  my  love  of 
thoe  ;  that  darkness  weighs  heavily  upon  me  and  seems  to  rain  grief 
and  sorrow  over  me. 

*  Yet  the  raging  seas  beneath  me  urge  me  onward  to  the  pleasures 
of  sinful  life.  When  the  captives  of  pain  and  sorrow  have  become 
freed,  why  should  I  be  lefl  a  prey  to  such  affliction  ?  They  neither 
put  an  end  to  my  painful  life,  or  free  me  from  such  calamity.  Nor 
during  day  nor  night  do  they  deliver  me  from  the  grief  which  con- 
sumes me.' 

Others  say  that  the  Said  Ahmed  heard  these  lines  from  a  flute,  and 
left  the  world  with  the  words  still  in  his  ears,  in  the  five  hundred  and 
seventy-eighth  year  of  the  Hegira,  Wednesday,  the  twenty-second  day 
of  Jemadi  el  Ewel.     *  May  Allah  have  mercy  upon  him  ! ' 

Derwiches,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  form  sects.  In  Turkish  (or  more 
correctly,  in  Arabic)  their  association  is  denominated  Tarikdt^  paths 
or  ways,  while  the  four  great  Imaums  of  Islamism  were  the  origina- 
tors of  so  many  mezhebs  or  sects. 

It  was  during  the  caliphate  of  Ali  that  the  religion  of  the  Prophet 
began  to  find  interpreters  or  at  least  commentators.  The  name  of  the 
Deity,  in  Arabic  AUah,  is  composed  of  two  distinct  words,  Lah 
and  the  article  Al ;  the  latter  signifies  simply  an  expression  of  wonder, 
just  as  it  does  in  English.  The  correctness  of  this  meaning,  however, 
may  be  doubted,  and  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  if  the  origin  of 
the  word  be  not  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past,  it  had  a  commence- 
ment similar  to  it. 

Should  it  be  deduced  from  the  Hebrew  word  Elohim,  or  Eloah,  the 
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original  meaning  would  be,  to  venerate  or  adore,  and  this  seems  the 
most  probable  definition.  The  Hebrews,  and  even  the  Greeks,  attri- 
buted awful  powers  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  Word  Jehovah, 
and  Oriental  tradition  relates  that  Solomon  possessed  all  his  wisdom, 
wealth,  and  power  by  means  of  the  correct  pronunciation  of  that  word. 
The  Derwiches  of  all  Mussulmen  sects,  both  Shea  and  Sunnee,  sup- 
pose themselves  gifted  with  superhuman  power  by  means  of  invocations 
of  the  divine  name.  The  research  would  not  be  of  much  interest 
after  the  earliest  known  name  of  the  Deity,  nor  for  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews.  Connected  with  this  is 
the  next  great  tenet  of  all  the  Eastern  Derwiches,  that  is,  Ashk,  or 
fervent  *  love  for  Allah.'  In  invoking  his  name,  it  is  essential  to  do 
so  with  feelings  of  fervent  love  for  him ;  and  this  love  should  be  extended 
to  each  other  and  to  all  true  believers  in  his  power. 

I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  very  great  reverence  was  paid  to  the 
word  AUah  by  the  Arabians  previous  to  the  time  of  their  prophet, 
Mohammed,  and  with  it  commences  the  whole  theory  of  Mussulman 
Derwichism,  and  of  the  superhuman  powers  which  the  Derwiches  pro- 
fess to  exercise. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Koran  the  Prophet  informs  his  disciples 
that '  they  may  invoke  the  name  of  Allah  standing  upright,  seated,  or 
upon  their  knees.' 

This  latitude  of  position  permits  the  Derwiches  to  choose  which  of  the 
three  they  may  profess,  and  some  write  them  all  in  their  mode  of 
worship. 

I  believe  that  the  system,  originally,  was  not  Arabian,  but  had  its 
rise  farther  east  in  China  or  Thibet.  No  one  can  read  the  accounts 
of  the  priests  of  Confucius,  Buddha,  and  the  Grand  Llama  of  Thibet 
without  being  ^ruck  by  their  strong  resemblance  to  the  Derwiches  of 
Islamism.  In  a  work  recently  published  at  Constantinople,  called 
Nefahat  td  UnSy  or  '  The  Breath  of  Man,'  purporting  to  contain  a  bio- 
graphy of  each  of  the  founders  of  the  Tariks,  or  paths  of  Derwiches, 
and  of  some  of  the  more  eminent  members  of  each,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, I  remark  that  the  earliest  were  natives  of  Balk,  on  the  Persio- 
Chinese  frontier  of  Samaxcand  and  Bokhara,  and  from  Persian  cities. 
As  aforestated,  the  word  Derwich  is  Persian,  and  not  Arabic,  and  it  has 
been  introduced  from  Persia  into  Arabia  and  Turkey.  The  original 
source  may  have  been  in  Hindoostan,  and  Brahmanism  have  been  the 
parent  of  Islam  ascetism. 

The  Derwiches  diHer  in  point  of  faith  ;  some  regard  the  others  with 
pious  contempt,  and  will  not  associate  with  them,  while  others  com- 
mingle in  their  religious  exercises.  All  believe  in  one  Allah,  one  Pro- 
phet, and  one  Koran,  and  yet  difier  on  certain  tenets.  '  We  all  behold 
the  same  bright  sun  from  difierent  windows,'  is  their  answer  to  the 
curious  inquirer  as  to  the  differences  of  their  creeds,  thus  showing  a  de- 
sire to  admit  of  none.  The  Sheyaa  Derwiches  are  of  course  till  fol- 
lowers of  heterodoxy,  such  as  the  Bektashee,  who  carry  their  devotion 
for  Ali  so  far  as  to  regard  him  as  of  divine  origin.  They  call  him 
Alt  ilaheey  or  *  Ali  the  Divine,'  and  pay  but  little  respect  to  the  Koran. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  any  Derwiches  have  secret  agns 
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of  recognition,  except  the  Bektasliees,  These  are  deemed  quite  infidel 
ia  their  tenets,  and  perform  their  devotions  in  secret.  It  was  a  Btktch 
shee  Sheikh,  who  blessed  the  Janissary  corps  when  formed  by  Sultan 
Murad  I.,  and  held  his  mande  over  them  when  he  invoked  a  divine 
blessing  upon  their  career. 

The  Derwiches  all  believe  that  there  are  two  souls  in  man,  one 
called  the  *  animal  soul,*  (Rouh  i  Hyviu,)  and  the  other  the  movable 
or  wandering  soul,  (Rouh  i  Revau.)  The  former  seems  to  be  possessed 
in  common  with  all  living  creatures,  and  is  connected  with  the  '  spirit 
of  life '  only,  while  the  latter  U  entirely  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  may 
be  called  the  '  eternal  soul.*  The  latter  has  a  form  and  shape,  and  is 
quite  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  mind,  though  it  is  net  tangible,  which 
they  explain  by  representing  it  as  resembling  those  objects  beheld  by 
the  mental  vision  in  dreams,  and  which  are  seen  possessing  clearly-de- 
fined forms,  yet  are  not  susceptible  of  being  touched.  Under  certain 
circumstances  df  devout  inspiration,  excited  by  the  I'erveut  exercise  of 
the  Zikr  or  mention  of  the  name  of  Allah,  the  eternal  soul  is  freed 
from  its  connection  with  the  body,  and  leaving  it,  may  move  from  one 
individual  to  another,  entering  their  body  and  animating  them  with  its 
own  devout  fervor.  This  the  Nakshibendi  firmly  believe,  and  while 
the  movable  soul  or  spirit  is  absent  from  its  own  body,  this  latter 
remains,  as  it  were,  in  a  condition  resembling  a  trance.  When  entered 
into  the  body  of  another  person  it  there  continues  to  perform  the  ZtAr, 
and  the  sound  AUak,  Allah  may  then  be  distinctly  heard  in  his  breast. 
There  is  much  of  animal  magnetism  in  their  practice  ;  they  attribute 
great  virtue  to  the  ceremony  of  manipulation,  and  of  prayers  said  over 
the  patient,  and  the  infiuence  which  one  person  may  exercise  over 
another  by  means  of  a  mild  though  fixed  gaze,  and  a  metrical,  harmo- 
nious tone  of  voice,  is  not  regarded  by  them  as  human,  but  emanating 
rather  from  the  power  of  God,  granted  to  the  Derwich  for  his  sanctity 
and  devotion. 

They  have  the  fullest  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Talsims,  (vulgarly  talis- 
mans,) which  are  always  formed  of  a  verse  from  the  Koran,  or  a  pro- 
phetical *  Tradition,'  (Hadis,)  to  shield  the  wearer  firom  disease  or 
harm.  The  *  evil  eye,'  called  nazar,  also  enters  into  their  creed. 
This  is  evidently  deduced  from  the  tenth  Mosaic  commandment,  which 
forbids  covetousness,  and  they  believe  that  the  eye  that  covets  often 
bears  a  baneful  infiuence  upon  the  object  coveted.  To  prevent  this, 
the  eye  of  admiration  must  be  preceded  by  the  tongue  of  praise ;  and 
the  expression  mdshaUah  !  (what  God  has  willed  !)  preserves  the  ob- 
ject from  the  evil  efiects  of  the  eye. 

The  Derwiches  whom  travellers  meet  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Syria,  Egypt,  or  indeed  in  all  parts  of  the  East,  half-naked,  or  partly 
covered  with  a  lion,  tiger,  or  leopard-skin  thrown  over  their  shouldels, 
and  carrying  a  cup  formed  of  a  cocoa  or  some  similar  nut-shell,  sus- 
pended from  the  neck,  belong  to  the  sects  of  the  Nakshibertdi,  the 
Saadi,  or  the  Kadri.  The  former  is  the  name  of  a  small  town  in 
Bokhara,  the  birth-place  of  the  founder  of  the  Tarikat  or  sect,  who  was 
named  the  E/nir  KiUU,  The  Kadris  follow  the  path  of  Abd-vi- 
Kadry  of  Bagdad,  or,  to  give  his  full  name,  the  '  Sheik  Muhy^l-Din- 
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Abd-ul  Kadry-el  Jebellee.*  These  are  the  real  ascetics  of  the  Moham- 
medan creed,  and  are  those  whose  motto  is  taken  from  that  of  the 
humble  Prophet  of  Mecca,  who  so  often  said,  *  Poverty  is  my  pride.* 
They  wander  over  all  Islam  lands  for  the  purpose  of  ofiering  up  devo- 
tions at  the  shrines  of  holy  and  sainted  men.  According  to  the  Islam 
faith,  after  the  death  of  the  body  the  soul  remains  in  the  tomb  awaiting 
that  great  day  of  resurrection  when  they  shall  be  cited  before  their 
Creator  and  be  placed,  if  found  worthy,  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
those  celestial  pleasures  in  store  for  them,  and  which  they  have  beheld 
during  their  period  of  repose  in  the  grave.  If  their  lives  have  been 
so  holy  as  to  render  it  possible  that  they  may  be  among  the  blessed,  the 
pious  Derwich  implores  the  divine  satisfaction  for  their  sakes  in  his  own 
favor.  If  they  have  not  been  so  correct  in  their  human  career  as  to 
merit  the  mercy  of  their  Creator,  the  good  prayers  of  the  devout  Der- 
wich may  benefit  their  souls,  and  induce  the  Almighty  to  forgive  many 
of  the  sins  which  would  otherwise  weigh  against  them  in  the  scales  of 
the  day  of  resurrection.  No  good  Mussulman  would  wish  to  incur 
the  evil  prayers  of  a  pious  and  holy  Derwich,  but  on  the  contrary, 
would  naturally  seek  to  benefit  by  his  good  ones. 

As  afore  related,  these  Derwiches  who  have  descended  from  the  sup- 
posed peculiar  tenets  of  the  Caliph  Aboubekr,  mentally  pronounce  the 
name  of  Allah,  that  is  to  say,  they  meditate  upon  it.  One  of  the  tra- 
ditions or  holy  sayings  of  the  Prophet  is,  that  *  One  hour  of  meditation 
is  better  than  seventy  years  of  prayer.*  This  is  closely  followed  by  the 
pious  Derwich ;  and  some  of  them,  especially  the  Nakshihendi,  pass  as 
much  of  the  time  spent  by  them  in  the  work,  in  the  convent,  in  silent 
meditation,  as  the  pious  duakers  of  Christianity  patiently  wait  for  inspi- 
ration in  their  places  of  worship. 

There  are  said  to  be  seven  places  in  the  human  frame  where  prayer 
may  be  and  is  habitually  ofibred,  which  form  an  important  part  of  creed 
in  all  Derwich  paths,  namely : 

First,  at  the  right  of  the  heart,  called  Sir, 

Second,  at  the  heart,  Kalt, 

Third,  at  the  right  of  the  liver,  Roah, 

Fourth,  at  the  right  of  the  breast,  Fued. 

Fifth,  on  the  breast,  Hiffee, 

Sixth,  on  the  forehead,  Ihfa. 

Seventh,  between  the  shoulder-blades,  which  is  considered  the  place 
of  the  seal  of  prophetship,  and  called  by  the  name  of  Sir  ul  Esrar. 

Those  Derwiches  who  claim  descent  from  the  Caliph  Ali,  pronounce 
the  name  of  Allah  during  their  devotidhs  with  a  loud  voice,  like  the 
Ruffaees  or  Howling  Derwiches ;  while  the  followers  of  Abou-bekr  only 
meditate  upon  his  name  in  silence. 

The  Mussulman  origin  of  this  peculiarity  is  a  singular  one,  and  needs 
to  be  related  in  connection  with  the  Derwiches,  who  have  thus  made  it 
the  comer-stone  of  their  belief 

When  the  Prophet  had  taken  refuge  from  his  enemies  in  the  cave  of 
Gar  with  Abou-bekr,  and  they  were  led  to  believe  that  no  one  could 
possibly  have  entered  there,  by  the  fact  that  a  spider  had  woven  its 
web  across  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  overcome  with  fear,  Abou-bekr  asked 
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of  the  Prophet  what  he  should  do  to  be  preserved  from  their  ruthless 
enemies.  He  was  told  to  meditate  on  the  name  of  Allah  upon  his 
heart,  which  he  did,  and  subsequently  attributed  his  safety  to  the  pro- 
tection which  it  rendered  him. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  Prophet  and  his  son-in-law  Ali,  who 
finally  succeeded  to  the  caliphate,  were  pursued  by  his  enemies  and 
were  concealed  in  a  house  at  Mecca,  the  former  escaped  by  putting  on 
the  clothes  of  Ali.  The  self-sacrificing  follower  of  the  Prophet,  before 
remaining  alone,  a  prey  to  the  incensed  enemies  of  the  new  faith, 
begged  to  be  informed  what  he  should  do  toward  his  own  preservation. 
The  Prophet  bade  him  pronounce  unceasingly  the  name  of  Allah, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  and  when  some  of  his  pursuers  reached  the 
house  and  looked  in,  they  beheld,  as  they  imagined,  the  Prophet  en- 
gaged as  usual  with  him  when  alone,  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  that 
AUah  whose  prophet  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be.  Hurrying  away  to 
apprize  their  companions  of  the  discovery,  that  they  might  all  witne» 
his  death,  their  absence  gave  time  to  the  Prophet  to  return  with  a  force 
sufficiently  numerous  to  protect  the  confiding  Ali ;  and  ever  afterward 
this  latter  firmly  attributed  his  preservation  to  the  peculiar  efficacy  of 
the  name  of  Allah. 

On  these  two  incidents  are  founded  the  great  points  of  diflerence 
between  the  two  paths  of  Derwiches,  from  which  radiate  now  some 
forty- five  or  more  new  paths. 

It  is  believed  that  each  Derwich  pronounces  the  name  of  Allah  about 
two  hundred  thousand  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  seven 
points  of  the  human  frame,  aforementioned,  which  circumstance  greatly 
recommends  their  piety  to  the  admiration  of  devout  Mussulmen. 

Respecting  the  initiation  of  Derwiches,  the  following  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  pecuhar.  It  is  common  to  the  Nakshibendi.  The  Sheikh 
leads  the  neophyte  into  a  private  apartment,  and  then  both  seat  them- 
selves on  a  sofa  or  cushion  resting  on  the  floor.  The  Sheikh  assumes 
the  posture  which  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  Prophet,  that  is,  his 
left  thigh  or  leg  rests  upon  the  sofa,  with  the  foot  brought  under  the 
.  right  thigh  ;  the  right  leg  is  bent  upward,  so  that  the  knee  approaches 
the  breast ;  the  right  hand  rests  upon  the  side,  just  below  the  ribs, 
while  the  left  aids  to  support  the  body,  if  necessary.  In  this  position 
the  head  forms  the  letter  M,  the  bended  right  arm  the  H,  the  place 
grasped  by  the  hand  the  other  M,  and  the  bended  knee  the  D,  of  the 
name  of  the  Projphet,  as  written'  in  Arabic.  After  assuming  this 
posture  and  pointing  it  out  to  the  novice,  the  Sheikh  clasps  the  right 
hand  of  the  former  in  his  own«right  hand,  and  leaning  toward  him,  so 
that  his  own  mouth  approaches  the  ear  of  the  other,  he  impresses  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  leading  a  holy  and  pious  life,  of  placing  full  faitli 
in  the  power  of  the  name  of  Allah,  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  in- 
jimctions  of  the  Prophet  and  the  word  of  God,  (the  Koran,)  and  of  sub- 
mission and  conformance  to  all  the  commands  of  the  Sheikh  of  his 
Turik.  Then  he  is  to  abandon  each  of  the  twelve  great  sins  of  man, 
such  as  theft,  lying,  intemperance,  etc.,  and  to  give  himself  up  wholly 
to  the  service  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet  The  Nakshibendi  wear  a  cap 
of  felt,  which  is  composed  (for  each  Derwich)  of  as  many  gores  as  ho 
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may  have  abandoned  the  vices  aforementioned.     When  perfecti  this 
cap  is  composed  of  twelve  gores,  and  forms  a  harmonious  circle. 

The  Mewlevee  Derwiches,  more  commonly  known  as  the  dancing  or 
turning,  are  of  the  Turik  of  Shemsed  Din  Mohammed  et  Tabrizee,  (of 
Tebriz  in  Persia.)  They  wear  a  high,  yellowish  felt  cap,  which  to  the 
spectator  seems  heavy  and  hot.  This  peculiar  part  of  their  costume  u 
supposed  to  have  been  seen  in  a  dream  by  their  founder.  Before  creat- 
ing the  world,  Allah  had  made  an  earthen  vase  of  the  shape  of  this 
Kulak  or  cap,  in  which  he  framed  the  spirit  of  Mohammed,  who,  at 
a  later  period,  was  sent  to  invite  mankind  to  believe  in  the  unity  of 
Allah,  to  submit  wholly  to  his  will,  (Islam,)  and  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  best  and  last  of  his  prophets.  In  remembrance  of  this  vase  and  its 
precious  office,  Shemsed  Din  adopted  it  as  the  form  of  the  head  cover- 
ing of  his  disciples. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  the  Kulah,  or  cap  of  the  Eufiaees  (Howlers) 
is  called  a  Tadge  or  crown ;  so  is  that  of  the  Saadi ;  and  the  Bektashi's 
cap  is  formed  of  numerous  pieces.  The  Prophet  himself  was  partial 
to  the  yellow  color,  (that  of  the  sun,)  and  adopted  it  for  his  flags  and 
clothing.  After  his  death  there  arose  a  difficulty  about  distinguishing 
his  descendants  (through  his  daughter  Fatimah  and  her  husband  Ali) 
from  other  Arabs,  and  in  consequence  one  of  them  by  mistake  sufiered 
an  ignominious  punishment  for  a  crime  committed  by  him.  To  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  this  mishap,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  hereafter  the 
family  of  the  Prophet  should  wear  green-colored  turbans ;  and  subse- 
quently the  Ommaides  chose  white,  as  the  color  of  day,  and  the  Abbas- 
sides,  black,  as  the  color  of  night,  while  Othman,  the  founder  of  the 
Ottomans,  selected  red,  the  color  of  blood.  The  descendants  of  the 
Prophet  are  called  Sherifs  and  Emirs,  and  it  is  quite  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  the  green  turban  can  be  worn  by  Mussulmans  who  have 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Kaabeh  of  Mecca. 

It  is  beUeved  the  above  causes  govern  the  colors  of  the  Derwichcs, 
which  they  even  extend  to  the  beads  of  their  rosaries,  which  are  al- 
ways ninetynine  in  number,  divided  into  three  sets,  each  representing 
a  name  of  Allah,  such  as  Hafiz,  (protector,)  Rahman,  (merciful,)  etc. 
According  to  their  article  of  faith  respecting  the  Zikr  (or  mention  of 
the  name  of  Allah)  to  roll  over  or  flnger  these  beads,  with  the  mind 
intently  engaged  upon  the  act,  is  equal  to  an  articulation  of  the  names 
represented  by  them. 

When  the  thing  to  be  preserved  from  the  efiects  of  the  Nazar  or 
*  evil  eye,'  (the  real  interpretation  of  the  word  is  simply  the  Look,  or 
Sight)  has  no  talisman  possessing  the  desired  power,  some  strange  ob- 
ject is  hung  upon  it  to  remind  the  beholder  of  the  eflect  whieh  his  eye 
may  have,  and  to  warn  him,  as  it  were,  to  be  cautious.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  that  the  traveller  so  often  sees  the  skull  of  a  horse,  an  old  shoe, 
or  more  frequently  a  bunch  of  garlic  suspended  to  the  eaves  of  houses 
in  Constantinople.  Blue  beads  of  a  particular  kind,  a  triangular  piece 
of  leather,  or  what  is  most  strange,  a  pair  of  boar's  tusks,  so  joined  as 
to  form  a  crescent,  hung  around  the  necks  of  horses,  are  the  usual 
charms  employed  by  Mussulmen  to  preserve  their  favorite  steeds  from 
the  Ndzdr,     Even  the  Sultan's  state  barge,  which  he  only  uses  on 
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great  religious  and  official  occasions,  is  defended  by  a  striag  of  gilded 
garlic  from  the  dreaded  inEueoce  of  the  Nazar. 

When  recently  I  visited  the  '  Howling  Derwiches '  of  Scutari,  we 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Tekkeh  or  convent,  until  about  three 
o^clock  P.M.,  when  the  Namaz  of  Ekindi,  or  the  third  prayer  of  the 
day  was  ended.  There  were  but  few  persons  present  on  our  entrance, 
and  the  devotional  services  apparently  had  not  been  much  attended  by 
the  public.  The  Tekkeh  is  a  small  frame  building  in  the  rear  of  a  little 
garden-cemetery,  more  used  for  the  raising  of  sepulchral  stones  over  the 
remains  of  deceased  Sheikhs  of  the  Tarik  or  Derwich  path,  than 
flowers,  though  indeed  a  few  roses  were  growing  on  the  aged  branche» 
around  the  quiet  graves.  We  entered  a  somewhat  official  portal  or 
gateway,  guarded  by  an  aged  negro,  apparently  belonging  to  the  Order, 
over  which  is  a  short  inscription  in  Arabic,  of  a  religious  nature. 

There  was  a  long  bench  or  seat  running  along  the  side  of  the  little 
passage,  through  which  we  proceeded  to  the  door  of  the  Tekkeh,  where 
a  few  individuals  were  waiting  the  moment  of  entrance.  An  elevated 
frame  Konak^  or  private  residence,  arose  close  beside  this  passage, 
which  I  was  informed  belonged  to  the  Sheikh.  Though  not  very  spa- 
cious nor  yet  grand,  it  still  seemed  abundantly  large  for  all  the  worldly 
comforts  needed  by  the  devout  and  pious  Sheikh  of  the  Convent  of  the 
'  Howling  Derwiches.'  Over  its  entrance  and  near  the  ceiling  hung, 
suspended  in  a  frame,  the  pious  ^aculation,  '  Ya !  Hafiz ! '  0  Pro- 
tector I  —  one  of  the  many  which  the  traveller  sees  suspended  over  al- 
most all  the  Mussulman  dwellings  of  Stamboul,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
voking the  protection  of  the  Deitt,  or  of  keeping  off  the  *  evil  eye.' 

Before  getting  regularly  into  the  hall  of  the  Tekkeh,  we  were  admrt- 
ted  into  an  ante-chamber,  half  coffee-house,  half  kitchen,  where  some 
of  the  fraternity  called  upon  all  of  us,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  doff 
not  our  hats  but  our  boots^  and  thus  entered  in  the  same  respectful 
manner  required  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb.  Though  this  requisition 
was  not  certainly  very  agreeable,  it  was  nevertheless  not  the  less  ex- 
pected ;  so  that  making  a  merit  of  necessity,  we  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  with  respectful  understandings  at  least,  hastened  to  pass  by  the 
thick  cloth  veil  which  hid  the  interior  of  the  Tekkeh  from  mortal  (infi- 
del) eyes. 

To  the  right  of  the  door  a  small  recess  has  been  set  apart  for  such 
unfaithful  visitors  as  those  who  resembled  ourselves.  No  one  asked  us 
to  uncover  our  heads  ;  the  etiquette  is  to  requite  all  Ghtours  to  stand 
erect  during  the  devotions,  or  in  case  they  should  venture  to  sit  down 
to  be  careful  that  their  limbs  be  not  extended  in  a  disrespectful  manner 
over  the  floor  before  them,  but  that  they  crouch  down  with  as  little 
comfort  or  ease  to  their  tired  persons  as  possible. 

As  the  collection  of  Europeans  was  this  day  rather  larger  than  usual, 
one  of  the  attendant  Derwich  fraternity  opened  a  small  door  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  and  permitted  several  of  us  to  ascend  a  flight  of  stairs 
to  a  balcony  or  gallery,  from  which,  seated  on  the  floor,  we  looked 
down  upon  the  scene  which  now  began  to  present  itself  in  the  hall  of 
he  Tekkeh. 

This  room  or  hall  was  not  more  than  twenty-five  feet  square,  with  a 
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portico  running  on  three  sides  of  it,  about  six  foot  deep,  separated  from 
the  central  part  by  a  low  railing,  and  supporting  a  gallery  above  on  one 
side  for  females,  faced  with  closely-trellised  work,  which  completely 
hid  its  inmates  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  men  below.  Round  the  circuit 
of  the  hall  ran  a  row  of  common  tamborines  ;  the  south  wall  formed 
the  Kibleh,  and  had  a  small  niche  in  it,  such  as  is  seen  in  all  mosques 
and  other  places  of  prayer.  Around  and  above  this  were  innumerable 
instruments  of  self-torture,  such  as  axes,  maces,  spears,  and  objects  with 
a  body  something  like  a  marling-spike  with  a  thick  ball  at  the  end, 
ornamented  with  short  chains  and  circular  bits  of  metal,  to  make  a 
jingling  noise  when  made  use  of  On  the  space  around  these  articles 
were  innumerable  Mussulman  pictures,  that  is  to  say,  portions  of  the 
Koran,  Araditional  sayings  of  the  Prophet,  the  Mohammedan  confession 
of  faith,  (La  il^ha  ill^  Allah  ne  Mohanmied  Eessoel  Allah,)  monograms 
of  the  present  and  past  Sultans,  and  some  forming  the  name  of  the 
founder  of  the  Turik  or  sect,  Hasret  AhTued  er  Rujffaee,  and  some 
other  holy  men  of  Derwich  celebrity. 

I  must  not  fail  to  mention  that  there  hung  suspended  on  the  wall, 
near  the  niche  aforesaid,  a  small  Sedjadeh,  or  praying-carpet,  richly 
worked  with  verses  from  the  Koran,  and  which  had,  at  some  past 
period,  been  sent  as  a  votive-ofiering  to  the  holy  Kaaba  of  Mecca, 
whence  it  had  again  returned,  greatly  increased  in  sanctity,  to  inspire  the 
devotees  of  the  Tekkeh  with  pious  fervor  and  respect. 

The  floor  of  the  hall,  made  of  wood,  was  covered,  near  the  Mihrab, 
(or  Mecca  pointing  stone,)  with  sheep  and  goat-skins,  some  white,  others 
€tained  red  or  blue.  On  these  sat  several  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
Mussulman  visitors  cross-legged,  or  with  their  feet  doubled  up  behind 
them.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  Mihrab  sat  the  Sheikh,  a  man  of 
some  sixty  years  of  age,  his  head  quite  gray,  his  mantle  black,  and  his 
white  skull-cap  surmounted  by  a  black  turban.  His  costume,  as  well 
as  his  own  features,  bore  a  very  venerable  stamp ;  full  of  quiet  dig- 
nity and  repose,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  his  business  was  a  most  serious 
Affair,  and  that  its  success  depended  greatly  upon  his  own  exertions. 

The  most  profound  respect  was  paid  him  by  his  disciples  as  well  as 
by  his  visitors.  Each  on  entering  approached  and  kissed  his  hand  or 
his  shoulder,  and  he  returned  the  salutation  with  much  grace  and 
patertial  affection.  He  moved  about  the  hall  with  a  calm  dignity  and 
oase  of  manner  which  was  very  impressive,  and  it  was  easy  to  remark 
that  perfect  submission  to  the  will  and  commands  of  the  chief,  whose 
office  is  hereditary,  is  one  of  the  principal  tenets  of  the  sect  Beside 
the  Sheikh  sate  lus  son,  a  youth  of  some  twenty  summers,  very  neatly 
Pressed,  who  showed  the  same  profound  respect  as  any  one  else  for  his 
father. 

The  officers  of  the  Tekkeh^  other  than  the  Sheikh,  were  a  master  of 
•ceremonies  and  a  clerk  ;  the  former,  invested  with  a  black  scarf,  which 
he  had  hung  over  his  shoulders,  and  tied  under  his  left  arm,  seemed  to 
have  it  in  particular  charge  to  see  that  each  performer  was  in  his 
place,  to  take  off  the  clothes  and  heavier  head-dresses  of  the  guests,  and 
to  lay  them  aside  with  tokens  of  respect.  As  an  example  of  this,  he 
never  removed  a  turbaned  Ccumk^  or  a  fez,  that  he  did  not  first 
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touch  it  to  his  lips ;  and  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  way  of  kifs- 
ing  the  hands  and  shoulders  of  the  older  persons  present,  as  well  as  of 
the  amateurs  who  came  in.  As  to  the  clerk,  his  duty  appeared  to  be 
chiefly  to  sit  in  the  centre  of  the  room  and  scream  out  the  prayers  or 
holy  chants  (Naati  Sherif )  which  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

As  aforementionedi  the  namaz  or  regular  prayers  were  ended  before 
we  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Tekkeh,  and  when  we  had  penetrated 
into  the  hall,  the  Derwiches  were  chanting  a  nati  cherif,  or  holy 
hymn  of  praise  to  the  Prophet  and  his  family.  Then  followed  some 
extracts  from  the  Koran,  prayers  for  the  reigning  Sultan,  and  for  the 
founder  of  their  Turik  or  onier,  whom  they  called  Mewland,  or  Our 
Lford.  After  this,  they  commenced  chanting  the  one  hundred  and 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Koran,  frequently  repeating  it  on  the  Unity *of 
Allah,  said  by  the  Prophet  to  value  a  third  part  of  the  whole  of  the 
Koran.  As  it  is  short,  it  may  be  here  repeated,  and  is  the  chief  tenet 
of  islamism. 

*  In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  merciful  and  clement :  Say ;  there  is  no 
Goo  but  Allah  ;  the  eternal  God,  who  begetteth  not,  neither  was  He 
begotten,  nor  is  there  any  thing  like  unto  HiM.* 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  performers  were  low  people  from  the 
streets.  I  did  not  see  any  one  bordering  on  an  Eflendi  or  a  Bey, 
among  the  operators,  though  there  were  several  gentlemanly-looking 
spectators  seated  behind  the  Sheikh.  In  a  few  minutes  the  centre  of 
the  hall  was  quite  filled  up,  beside  a  full  half-circle  near  to  the  eor- 
ridor,  two  parallel  lines  of  Derwiches  occupied  the  centre  of  the  room, 
made  up  of  special  chanters,  who,  no  doubt,  were  the  choristers.  At 
the  end  of  the  half-circle,  opposite  our  seat,  were  several  boys,  of 
some  ten  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  joined  in  the  ceremonies  with 
very  ridiculous  gusto,  and  though  I  do  not  remember  hearing  them 
howl  or  grunt,  they  may  yet  have  done  Eomething  in  the  latter  way 
without  being  heard  by  us  in  the  gallery. 

As  the  devotions  became  exciting,  the  old  Sheikh  laid  off  his  black 
cloak,  white  skull-cap,  and  black  turban,  and  advancing  in  a  quiet,  dig- 
nified manner,  toward  the  performers,  clapped  his  hands  in  concert 
with  the  tune  of  their  chanting.  Now,  other  individuals  entered,  and 
passed  into  the  circle  of  performers.  One  large  negro  came  in,  and  with 
some  diffictilty  procured  a  place,  where  he  stood  rocking  to-and-firo,  and 
joining  in  the  chant. 

The  noise  made  by  the  performers  became  more  and  more  indistinct, 
and  the  word  Allah  !  Allah  !  insensibly  degenerated  into  a  monosyllabic 
sound  of  ah  !  ah  !  resembling  much  more  a  grunt  than  a  howL  When 
the  heat  of  the  performance  reached  a  degree  beyond  which  it  seemed 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  proceed,  the  old  Sheikh  gave  a  signal  to 
stop,  and  in  a  moment  all  rooking  and  grumbling  ceased.  The  per- 
formers stood  for  a  moment  still,  and  several  who  apparently  only 
waited  for  this  favorable  breathing-spell,  took  occasion  to  slip  out,  keep- 
ing the  hand  on  the  right  shoulder  of  the  Sheikh,  previous  to  leaving 
the  room. 

One  or  two  of  the  performers  were  much  more  afieoted  by  the  exer- 
cises than  the  others.    Their  grunting  became  more  a  series  of  sobs 
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than  any  thing  else.  Their  faces  streamed  with  perspiration,  and  their 
countenances  showed  the  very  great  mental  agitation  which  they  ex 
perienced.  A  Derwich  sat  in  the  gallery  helow  where  we  were,  and  his 
appearance  attracted  our  attention.  He  seemed  highly  agitated,  and 
now  and  then  groaned  audihly.  We  expected  soon  to  see  him  fall  down 
in  a  trance,  or  evince  some  other  spiritual  manifestation.  When  the 
Sheikh  signified  his  desire  for  the  exercises  to  re-commence,  he  called 
upon  this  Derwich  to  cross  over  the  railing,  and  after  laying  aside  his 
cloak  and  cap,  to  take  a  place  among  the  performers. 

During  the  interlude  another  scene  occurred,  which  is  very  curious, 
and  strikes  the  heholder  with  those  feelings  which  he  entertains  at  the 
sight  of  something  to  him  incomprehensihle,  and  yet  which  he  refuses 
to  admit  has  in  it  any  thing  that  is  superhuman.  The  venerahle 
Sheikh  took  his  seat  on  one  of  the  skins  in  front  of  the  Mihrab,  and 
blessed  a  quantity  of  clothes  laid  before  him  for  that  purpose  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  or  exercises.  These  were,  it  was  understood, 
the  apparel  of  an  invalid,  who,  instead  of  requesting  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation  for  himself,  obtained  those  of  the  Sheikh  on  the  clothes 
which  he  intended  wearing,  trusting  to  their  efficacy  for  the  restoration 
of  his  health.  In  praying  over  the  clothes,  he  raised  his  open  hands 
above  them,  their  palms  toward  his  face,  and  muttered  the  prayers  in 
a  tone  which  was  quite  inaudible  to  us.  Soon  after,  several  bottles  of 
water  were  also  brought  before  him  for  the  same  purpose,  and  beside 
being  blown  into  by  himself,  they  were  carried  roimd  to  receive  the  now 
holy  breath  of  most  of  the  officiators. 

Next  several  young  children,  from  the  ago  of  six  or  eight  months  to 
as  many  years,  and  indeed  some  full-grown  men,  were  laid  on  their 
faces  on  the  skins  beside  the  Sheikh,  who  deliberately  stepped  upon 
them,  first  putting  his  left  foot  upon  the  back  of  the  child,  near  the 
shoulders,  then  setting  his  right  foot  on  its  thighs,  while  he  with  the 
lef^,  gently  rubbed  its  back.  To  da  this,  the  Sheikh  had  no  other  assist- 
ance than  the  hand  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  steady  him,  and 
the  legs  of  the  child  were  held  down  by  another  person.  This  opera- 
tion, which  we  expected  would  cause  the  little  children  to  cry  out,  if  it 
did  not  crush  them,  certainly  occasioned  them  no  pain  whatever,  and 
oiler  rising,  the  larger  ones  invariably  kissed  the  hand  of  the  Sheikh, 
and  lefl  the  room  in  excellent  spirits.  Divers  suppositions  were  volun- 
teered as  to  the  modus  operandi^  and  to  show  how  the  soft  limbs  of  the 
children  escaped  being  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  Sheikh,  who, 
though  not  a  heavy  man,  seemed  sufficiently  sd  to  severely  injure  the 
children  :  none,  however,  met  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  In  Egypt 
the  Sheikh  of  the  Ruffaee  Derwiches,  on  a  certain  occasion  not  now  re- 
membered, rides  on  horse-back  over  the  prostrate  forms  of  devout  Mus- 
sulmen.     The  scene  is  described  in  *  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians.* 

After  this  entre  acte  was  terminated,  the  Sheikh  again  stepped  for. 
ward,  and  the  chanting  of  the  name  of  Allah  re-commenced.  It  soon 
became  vehement ;  the  Derwich  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Sheikh  to 
leave  the  lower  corridor,  and  take  part  in  the  exercises,  soon  became 
very  much  excited  ;  he,  beside  crying  out,  AUah  I  Allah  !  in  the  ordi- 
nary tone,  would  now  and  then  scream  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  so 
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suddenly  and  so  sharply  as  to  startle  us.  LeaviDg  the  half-circle  in 
which  he  was,  he  sprang  forward  toward  the  Sheikh,  and  sitting  down, 
struck  his  forehead  upon  the  floor  in  a  very  violent  manner,  each  blow 
thumpifig  with  a  loud  noise  against  the  haid  plank.  His  long,  dis- 
hevelled hair  hung  about  his  i'ace  and  neck,  giving  him  a  very  wild, 
Santon  appearance.  Another  suddenly  left  the  ranks,  and  with  tremb- 
liug  steps,  walked  out  into  the  centre  of  the  hall,  where  the  Sheikh 
hastened  to  meet  him,  to  throw  his  arms  around  him,  and  to  soothe  his 
excitement.  After  sobbing  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  Sheikh's  embrace, 
he  gathered  his  cloak  and  head-dress  together,  and  walked  away  quite 
naturally. 

Two  others  of  the  officiators  next  advanced,  and  bared  themselves  to 
the  waist.  One  took  down  a  large  Turkish  curved  sword,  and  passing 
his  hnger  gently  over  its  edge,  applied  it  to  his  abdomen.  Two  other 
persons  now  stepped  forward,  and  one  held  the  sword  by  the  handle, 
while  the  other  caught  it  by  the  point :  the  Derwioh  then  rested  his 
whole  weight  upon  the  edge  without  even  the  skin  being  reddened. 
The  other  Derwich  received  from  the  master  of  the  exercises  one  of  the 
many  singular  instruments  hanging  upon  the  wall,  and  formed  like  a 
marling-spike.  After  several  demonstrations  of  an  intention  to  do  some- 
thing very  dreadful,  such  as  jumping  up  and  screaming  out  Allah  ! 
Allah  !  in  a  sharp  and  piercing  tone,  he  extended  the  instrument  as  far 
before  him  as  he  could,  and  then  brought  it  violently  against  his  abdo- 
men, where  he  held  it  for  a  minute,  apparently  without  any  sensations 
of  pain  ;  drawing  it  away  from  his  body  with  a  sudden  jerk,  he  next 
thrust  it  with  seeming  violence  against  his  face,  which  he  wished  the 
spectators  to  believe  it  had  entered,  but  aAer  screwing  the  weapon 
around  in  his  head  for  half-a-minute,  he  again  suddenly  jerked  it  out, 
and  placing  his  finger  over  the  hole  which  the  instrument  had  not  made, 
he  looked  very  self-satisfied  with  the  operation.  After  these  exhibitions 
had  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  the  performer's  agitation  and  excite- 
ment became  so  great  that  the  Sheikh  seemed  afraid  he  might  hurt 
himself;  so,  approaching  him,  he  put  his  arm  over  his  neck  and  en- 
treated him  not  to  do  it.  Others  present  also  stepped  up  and  relieved 
him  of  the  instrument,  and  with  his  cap  and  cloak  re-placed  upon  him, 
he  consented  to  leave  the  scene  of  his  dangers,  which  he  had  escaped 
only  through  the  power  of  the  almighty  name  of  Allah,  which  he  said 
his  companions  had  invoked  so  devoutly.  The  renewal  of  the  exercises 
was  the  signal  for  increased  excitement.  Gradually  the  rocking  and 
grunting  became  more  and  more  intense,  until  humanity  seemed  en- 
tirely exhausted.  The  clerk,  however,  still  beat  time  with  great 
regularity,  and  putting  his  right  hand  open  behind  his  right  ear, 
screamed  out  at  the  extreme  height  of  his  voice,  and  the  master  of 
ceremonies  continued  to  walk  about  among  the  officiators,  encouraging 
them  in  their  labors,  and  keeping  each  in  his  place.  Finally,  at  a  given 
signal,  I  presume  from  the  Sheikh,  the  whole  ceremony  suddenly 
ceased,  and  though  some  further  prayers  were  recited  after  this,  the 
greater  part  of  the  officiators  retired  from  the  room. 

CwMlaniinoplej  Julf  9, 1851 
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MY         LADYE-LOVE. 

▲  FBAOMXNT  VSOM  THB  PBOTKHOAL  OV  *BBNS  LE  BON.' 

/ 

TBAK80RIBKD     BT      SSSUABAIB. 


An  eye,  whose  lucid  depths  of  blue 
The  flashes  of  her  wit  glance  through, 
Like  those  bright  meteors  that  cleave 
The  twilight  of  a  summer  eve. 


A  cheek,  whereon  the  haughty  rose 
Her  gauntlet  to  the  lily  throws, 
Who  loth  the  glorious  prize  to  yield, 
Seeks  issue  qn  the  very  field. 


But  on  her  lips  no  flower  dare  sporty 
For  there  the  Sea-king  holds  his  court: 
And  his  proud  coral-flag  unfurls 
O'er  his  chief  treasure-house  of  pearls. 


A  form,  where  each  voluptuous  curve 
To  mould,  the  willing  graces  serve, 
While  the  pure  goddess  of  the  chase 
Adds  virtue  to  each  finished  grace. 


A  heart — ah  I  gentlest  heart  of  hearts ! 
Each  pulse  to  love  responsive  starts. 
And  love,  within  her  heart  enshrined, 
Is  hallowed  by.  her  spotless  mind. 


'  Poet,  and  dreamer  I  such  a  bliss 
No  mortal  ever  owned  as  this  1 ' 
Oheartl  'tistruel  0  vision  fairl 
Thou  art  but  mirrored*  ia  the  air. 


Yet  no  I  for  love  to  human  hearts 
A  necromantic  skill  imparts, 
To  guise  with  all  the  trust  of  truth, 
The  loved  in  beauty,  wortii,  and  youth  I 


And  the  alembric^  thus  divine^ 
Is  mine,  0  loving  heart  1  is  mine  I 
Mme,  but  mine  only  I    Would  its  spell 
Were  thine,  my  Ladye-love,  as  welL 
Clover- ffUl,  (Pkaa,  Co.,)  Sep,  16, 1856. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH       ODE       OF        HOKACE. 


Prkpabe  no  pomp  for  feast  of  mine, 
Nor  strip  the  Linden's  bark  to  twine 

Gay  wreaths  of  gorgeous  flowers. 
Stay  not  to  seek  the  lurking-place 
Where  the  rose  hides  her  sad  swe^t  face. 

Out-lingering  Summer's  hours. 


With  myrtle-bads  our  beakers  bind, 
Nor  other  flower-charm  strive  to  find  ; 

And  as  thou  pour'st  the  wine, 
Its  modest  bloom  alike  shall  grace 
The  master's  and  the  servant^  place, 

Beneath  the  o'er-hanging  vme. 


ELEANOR     MANTON:      OR     L  I  P  E -P  I  C  T  U  R  E  S. 


CHAPTSB  IKTKlf. 


BEHIND     THB 


Mt  uncle  Simeon  selected  a  wife  as  he  would  a  hone,  and,  for  this 
matter,  was  not  an  exception  to  a  very  general  rule.  I  had  heard  that 
she  was  in  her  youth  very  beautiful,  though  there  was  not  a  remnant 
of  this  beauty  left  when  I  knew  her,  nor  a  remnant  of  any  thing  agree- 
able, as  I  have  said.  Her  husband  probably  loved  her,  or  thought  he 
did,  but  she  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  loving  him.  To 
love  was  not  one  of  her  capacities,  yet,  like  a  very  large  class  of  women, 
to  be  loved  was  one  of  her  severest  exactions.  To  make  herself  worthy 
of  esteem,  respect,  and  afiection  had  never  occurred  to  her  as  worthy  of 
effi)rt.  She  only  thought  the  man  whom  the  law  pronounced  her  hus- 
band was  bound  to  love,  honor,  and  cherish  her,  however  repulsive  and 
unworthy  she  made  herself.  How  I  pitied  him,  for  he  was  naturally  a 
noble  man,  tied  irrevocably  to  something  so  gross  and  repulsive  that  it 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  human.  Here  he  would  have  enjoyed 
a  home,  and  was  doomed  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a  splendor  over  which 
there  was  a  moral  blight,  deadening  to  all  the  fine  sensibilities  of  the 
soul  as  the  miasma  of  the  slime-pit  to  the  senses.  How  strangely 
people  will  construe  honor,  and  right,  and  duty ! 

I  did  not  know  my  aunt  while  she  was  '  training  her  children,'  but 
if  I  had  judged  by  her  words,  no  mother  ever  felt  the  responsibilities  of 
*  head  of  a  family '  to  so  great  a  degree.     But  the  details  of  the  peculiar 
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manner  in  which  she  fulfilled  her  high  mission  I  heard  from  others,  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  fulfilled  ohligations  she  voluntarily  assumed 
I  saw  myself  She  was  one  of  a  very  large  class  of  religionists,  who 
are  infinitely  scrupulous  about  the '  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  of  the  law,* 
with  not  the  faintest  perception  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

I  had  thought  to  come  to  the  city  to  see  happiness,  gayety,  life,  and 
beauty  ;  and  these  I  did  see  without,  but  within  1  was  obliged  to  look  on 
something  worse  than  '  dead  men's  bones.'  I  might  easily  and  would 
willingly  dwell  on  the  bright  pictures  which  relieved  my  eyes,  on  the 
glories  of  the  visible  world,  and  the  almost  equally  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  art ;  I  might  tell  of  pleasant  experiences,  for  these  too  I  had, 
of  true  hearts,  warm  friendships,  and  sweet  influences,  whose  Hfe  is  so 
shadowed  that  these  do  not  brighten  it ;  but  these  are  by  others  abund- 
antly portrayed.  There  is  in  our  social  and  domestic  hfe,  especially 
that  which  is  ordered  by  those  who  claim  to  be  the  '  only  righteous  per- 
sons on  the  earth,'  a  plague-spot  which  needs  to  be  probed  and  exposed, 
and  there  should  be  no  eyes  which  cannot  bear  to  look  on  truth,  how- 
ever dark  it  may  be. 

*  It  is  not  right,'  say  many,  *  to  give  to  the  world  the  faults  of  Christ- 
ians ;  the  world  is  so  ready  to  carp,  so  ready  to  ascribe  to  religion  itself, 
the  defects  of  those  who  are  only  its  unworthy  representatives.'  This 
we  do  not  believe,  and  shall  not  be  understood  to  say  the  holy  religion 
of  Jesus  has  any  thing  to  do  with,  or  is  at  all  deteriorated  by  the 
grossest  crimes  or  lowest  meannesses  of  those  who  bear  its  name. 

Vulgar  curiosity  is  not  one  of  our  vices,  and  the  private  arrangements 
of  any  household  would  have  no  attractions  for  our  philosophy,  but 
when  the  curtain  is  withdrawn  and  the  dark  scenes  are  exposed,  we 
like  to  philosophize.  We  should  not  voluntarily  enter  upon  the  dis- 
section of  human  hearts,  but  when  in  all  their  nakedness  they  are 
spread  out  before  us,  however  repulsive  the  festers  and  the  gangrene, 
we  gaze  with  the  suigeon's,  the  artist's,  and  philosopher's  eye. 

Who  can  it  be,  the  strange  little  elfin  creature  that  we  meet  some- 
times on  the  stairs,  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse  of  in  a  distant  comer, 
but  never  see  within  the  family  circle,  at  the  family  meals,  and  who 
does  not  seem  either  to  have  part  or  lot  with  the  domestics  ;  who  is 
neither  child  nor  servant, '  hawk  nor  buzzard,'  in  the  establishment  ? 
We  do  not  dare  to  ask  questions,  we  do  not  dare  to  see  what  is  not 
meant  for  our  eyes ;  but  having  begun  to  wonder,  we  cannot  help  the 
desire  of  having  the  mystery  solved.  If  we  hear  a  voice  at  an  unusual 
time  and  in  an  unusual  place,  we  listen ;  if  there  is  a  light  footstep 
where  we  are  not  accustomed  to  hear  human  tread,  we  look  to  see 
where  it  is.  But  we  are  scarcely  ever  rewarded  with  more  than  a 
glance  at -a  sylph-like  form,  clad  in  the  coarse  garb  of  poverty,  but  neat 
and  trim,  and  a  face  on  which  we  could  read  only  the  dull  content- 
ment of  one  who  could  not  appreciate  a  higher  life,  and  knew  not  an 
aspiration  beyond  the  gratification  of  present  wants.  So  the  weeks  pass 
on,  and  we  roam  from  room  to  room,  go  out  and  in,  eat  and  sleep,  and 
bow  and  smile  in  the  presence  of  the  family  and  the  family's  friends; 
and  breathing  the  same  air,  beneath  the  same  roof,  is  one  who  might 
as  well  be  on  a  desert-isle  — who  is  with  us,  but  not  of  us  —  living  en- 
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tirely  without  human  companionBhip  and  sympathy.  Is  it  necessity  or 
is  it  choice  ?  What  can  have  been  the  birth  and  position  of  one  -who 
is  thus  doomed  to  isolation  in  a  Christian  family  ? 

At  length  I  have  surprised  her  in  the  presence  of  my  aunt,  and  hear 
her  name.  She  has  come  to  ask  direction  in  some  duty,  and  stands  in 
the  august  presence  of  her  mistress  like  a  culprit  who  is  hstening  to  a 
sentence  for  crime.     When  she  is  gone  I  venture  to  ask,  *  Who  is  ^e  ?  ' 

'  A  distant  relative  and  dependent,'  she  answered,  '  whom  we  took 
when  a  child,  in  hopes  to  have  in  her  a  daughter,  and  on  whom  we 
hare  bestowed  a  parentis  love  and  care,  and  to  whom  we  have  granted 
all  a  daughter's  privileges ; '  and  here  my  aunt  drew  down  her  double 
and  twisted  sanctimonious  face,  and  tuned  her  voice  to  more  than  its 
usual  drawl,  when  duty  and  religion  were  her  theme,  as  she  said : '  And 
after  all  we  have  done,  she  has  proved  so  perverse  and  ungrateful,  is  so 
low  and  vulgar  in  her  tastes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  her  as  a  child, 
or  elevate  her  to  any  respectable  position.  Wc  do  all  we  can,  but  it  is  a 
trial  which  those  only  can  know  who  have  experienced  it.  8he  has  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  associate  with  the  servants,  and  requires  con- 
stant watching  in  order  not  to  disgrace  us  by  more  debasing  associates.* 

Surely  we  opened  our  mouth  with  astonishment  at  such  a  develop- 
ment of  character  in  a  young  girl  who  was  ofiered  every  advantage  of 
position,  cultivation,  and  enjoyment ;  and  the  next  time  our  eye  caught 
her  retreating  figure,  we  scanned  it  more  intently,  and  looked  search- 
ingly  into  her  quiet  face.  It  was  the  same  evening  on  which  we  had 
heard  her  story,  and  it  seemed  to  us  there  was  a  deeper  shadow  upon 
her  brow,  and  a  tear  in  her  pale-blue  eye. 

Here  is  something  to  disturb  our  monotony.  We  will  see  if  there  is  not 
a  study  in  this  strange  tale. 

For  many  nights  we  had  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  midnight 
slumbers  a  low  sobbing,  as  if  it  came  from  a  broken  heart  Who  in 
this  gilden  palace  is  bearing  about  the  weight  of  a  sorrow-burdened 
spirit  ?  My  room  is  a  sort  of  eyrie,  and  those  nearest  to  me  may  be 
servants ;  but  who  so  humble  that  a  woman^s  heart  does  not  beat  in 
sympathy  with  her  wo  ?  I  will  see.  I  opened  sofUy  the  door  and  lis- 
tened. The  sobs  were  more  distinct,  and  came  from  a  low  bed  in  a  little 
room  only  a  few  steps  across  a  hall  from  my  own.  Shall  I  penetrate 
farther,  and  learn  if  possible  who  it  is  that  spends  the  long  nights  in 
weeping,  where  the  days  shine  upon  no  face  that  wears  the  semblance 
of  grief  ? 

Approaching  the  couch  and  bending  low  my  head,  I  whisper,  '  What 
is  the  matter  ?  '  But  the  answer  is  only  a  bitter  wail  that  sounds  like 
the  last  agony  of  a  broken  ^irit. 

*  What  can  be  the  matter  ?    What  has  happened  ?  * 

But  the  coverlet  is  drawn  closer  to  stifle  the  sobs,  and  no  word  es- 
capes to  encourage  me  in  profiering  aid  or  sympathy. 

*  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  ?  ' 

*  No.' 

'  Has  any  thing  dreadful  happened  ? ' 

*  No.     Leave  me,  you  must  not  stay  here.' 

Now  I  knew  I  was  with  her  over  whom  hung  the  mystery,  and  now 
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I  learned,  at  least,  that  the  frail  form  did  not  encase  a  heart  of  stone. 
But  this  was  not  the  time  to  prohe  its  secrets,  and  I  returned  to  my 
dormitory  to  ponder  what  I  should  do. 

Long  aflerward  I  heard  the  stifled  moans,  but  in  the  morning  on  my 
way  to  breakfast,  I  heard  the  same  light  footsteps  that  seemed  to  be 
everywhere,  and  as  I  looked  into  the  face  I  had  last  seen  '  by  the  moon- 
beams* misty  light,*  bathed  in  scalding  tears,  it  was  just  as  calm  as  I 
had  seen  it  on  every  day  since  I  had  been  there,  and  just  as  stoical  in 
its  expression. 

There  passed  between  us  no  sign  of  recognition.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  she  knew  I  had  been  to  her  bed-side,  or  if  she  did,  whether  it 
were  deemed  an  act  of  kindness  or  intrusion.  Unless  she  were  gliding 
about  I  could  not  tell  where  she  was,  and  did  not  dare  to  seek  her,  lest 
the  betrayal  of  my  interest  should  awaken  suspicion,  or  bring  upon  her 
some  additional  sorrow.  Her  duty  seemed  to  be  that  of  runner  upon 
every  errand,  waiter  upon  every  occasion.  Yet,  either  by  command  or 
her  own  design,  she  studiously  avoided  my  apartment,  and  perfi>rmed 
no  office  that  brought  her  to  my  presence. 

If  for  an  hour  I  found  myself  the  solitary  companion  of  my  aunt 
Dolly,  her  conversation,  or  rather  her  talk,  was  upon  the  meagreness  of 
her  wardrobe,  which  consisted  of  more  silks,  and  satins,  and  velvets 
than  I  had  before  seen  in  my  life-time,  and  the  meanness  of  her  husband 
who  did  not  allow  her  more  than  the  price  of  a  farm  or  the  rent  of  a 
manor,  with  which  to  replenish  it.  Or  else  she  regaled  me  with  stories 
of  vulgar  gossip,  dwelling  upon  them  with  a  reli^  which  would  have 
disgusted  the  most  abandoned  of  the  victims  of  falsehood  or  crime 
against  whom  she  uttered  anathemas.  But  if  the  good  clergyman  on 
whose  ministrations  she  attended  came  in,  or  some  '  Lady  Bountiful,'  in 
whose  eyes  she  wished  to  appear  a  paragon,  her  thoughts  so  naturally 
and  her  words  so  fluently  ran  up  the  alms-deeds  she  had  done  or  wished 
to  do,  one  would  not  imagine  any  thing  but  blessings  to  the  poor  and 
needy  ever  occupied  her  mind.  But  particularly  she  dwelt  upon  the 
wants  of  the  orphan ;  how  her  heart  yeamed  toward  those  who  had 
been  deprived  of  parents  and  thrown  upon  the  cold  world's  charities. 
This  was  the  one  theme  upon  which  she  became  eloquent,  upon  which 
her  heart  warmed  with  enthusiasm,  and  by  some  she  was  esteemed  a 
genuine '  Lady  Bountiful*'  herself,  though  when  the  reason  was  analyzed, 
it  was  evident  she  acquired  the  appellation  through  her  words  rather 
than  her  acts. 

'  My  great  desire  is  to  do  good  in  the  world,'  she  would  say, '  and 
how  can  I  do  more  than  by  securing  homes  to  the  destitute,  and  pro- 
viding for  those  whcnn  God  has  bereaved :  a  mother  to  the  motherless, 
what  more  honored  mission ! ' 

I  listened  and  pondered,  I  observed  and  pondered.  Surely  human 
nature  is  a  study  which  one  may  pursue  forever  and  still  learn. 

It  was  a  cold,  gray  evening,  and  the  shutters  were  closed  so  as 
scarcely  to  admit  the  struggling  moon-beams,  as^I  sat  alone  in  my  room, 
sad  because  I  was  myself  in  a  more  dreary  solitude  than  Crusoe  on  his 
island,  being  in  the  midst  of  all  that  the  world  considers  necessary  to 
happiness,  and  without  any  thing  that  was  necessary  to  mine.    There 
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was  no  heart  to  beat  responsive  to  my  own  ;  no  word  or  thought  erer 
expressed  in  accordance  with  those  with  which  my  wicked  brains  were 
teeming,  and  the  magnetism  which  pervaded  the  atmosphere  was  cor- 
roding to  my  animal  nature. 

The  door  opened  sofUy  and  I  saw  gliding  toward  me  the  form  I  had 
met  so  oAen,  and  was  startled  as  if  a  less  tangible  apparition  had  come 
up  before  me. 

*  Lina,  is  it  you  ?  *  I  said. 

*  Yes,*  was  ^e  scarcely  audible  answer. 
'  Have  you  come  for  any  thing  ? ' 
•No.* 

'  I  seldom  see  you  :  where  do  you  stay  all  day  ?  * 

*  In  the  little  room  down-stairs.* 

*  Why  do  you  never  mingle  with  the  family  instead  of  keeping  so 
much  fldone  ?  It  cannot  be  well  for  you  to  be  by  yourself,  and  it  is  not 
kind  when  you  are  so  often  requested  to  remain  in  the  familyciide.* 

'  Have  you  heard  any  body  request  me  ?  *  she  faintly  asked. 

'No,  but  aunt  Dolly  says  she  often  does,  and  it  is  her  wish  that  you 
should.  She  is  grieved  that  you  prefer  the  society  of  the  servants  to 
ours,  and  are  not  willing  to  take  a  daughter's  place  in  the  house.* 

*  Did  aunt  Dolly  say  this  to  you  ?  *  she  exclaimed,  in  seeming  astern- 
ishment,  for  though  she  did  not  bear  to  her  the  same  relationship,  she 
addressed  her  by  the  same  appellation  as  myselC 

'  Yes,  she  said  this  and  more.  She  expressed  to  me  the  greatest 
anxiety  on  your  account,  and  regretted  that  while  she  felt  for  you  a 
mother*s  love,  and  performed  toward  you  a  mother's  duty,  you  were  un- 
willing to  take  a  daughter's  place.* 

By  this  time  the  poor  child,  for  she  was  but  yet  a  child,  had  crept 
toward  me  and  nestled  at  my  feet,  and  without  answering,  bowed  her 
head  upon  my  knees  and  wept. 

'  What  ails  you,  child  ? '  I  said.  '  Is  there  any  reason  for  your  strange 
conduct  ?     Tell  me  why  you  are  so  different  from  every  body  else  ?  * 

*  I  am  not,  but  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  you  will  betray  me ;  they  would 
kill  me  if  I  should  tell  you,*  and  her  anguish  became  uncontrollable. 

To  seek  a  confidence  to  which  I  had  no  right,  was  something  which 
conflidted  with  my  ideas  of  honor,  and  I  shrank  from  the  revelation 
which  a  question  might  elicit.  It  would  contort  me,  perhaps,  into  the 
friend  of  one  and  the  enemy  of  another,  under  the  same  roof.  Yet  I 
could  not  listen  to  the  heavy  sobs  which  seemed  to  rend  the  boecnn  of  a 
lonely  creature  who  had  none  to  share  her  sorrow,  without  wishing  to 
give  relief ;  and  again  I  said  :  *  What  is  it,  child  ? ' 

I  cannot  give  her  words,  they  were  incoherent,  and  interrupted  by  long 
fits  of  weeping,  and  I  know  not  in  what  words  myself  to  tell  such  a 
story.  If  it  were  concerning  some  slave-child  in  Mississippi,  some  cap- 
tive among  savages,  or  prison-bound  victim  of  crime,  it  would  sound 
credible  ;  but  that  a  Christian  family,  in  a  Christian  city,  should  con- 
stitute themselves  oppressors,  compared  with  which  any  we  have  seen 
pictured  by  fiction  are  unworthy  the  name,  will  not  be  believed  when 
we  have  related  it. 

Tyranny  had  had  the  usual  efi!ect  upon  Lina's  character  ;  jfae  was  art- 
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ful  and  cunniiig,  with  a  quickness  of  appiehension  and  execution  we 
have  never  seen  equalled.  She  had  heen  at  first  the  pet,  and  perhaps 
spoiled,  or  injured  by  over-weening  affection,  and  having  first  been 
loved  injudiciously,  she  was  afterwud  hated  in  proportion. 

What  I  did  not  see  I  will  not  relate,  for  though  to  me  it  was  all 
probable,  to  others  it  will  seem  like  the  exaggerations  of  a  diseased  im- 
agination. My  aunt  Dolly  was  one  of  those  whose  loves  and  hates 
became  a  monomania.  The  person  whom  she  loved  was  for  the  time 
being  invested  with  every  ideal  perfection,  and  as  it  is  only  with  ideal 
perfection  that  any  human  being  can  be  clothed,  a  love  which  depends 
on  this  must  soon  die.  In  the  person  she  hated  she  could  see  no  good 
thing,  and  to  torture  and  degrade  the  object  of  her  dislike  was  no  sin, 
but  rather  a  virtue.  Of  her  own  perfection  she  never  had  a  doubt,  and 
toward  all  who  failed  in  abject  homage  to  her  or  her  opinions,  she  was 
implacable. 

Lina,  whom  she  had  taken  into  her  family  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing her  an  idol,  had  developed  into  something  difierent  firom  the  object 
on  which  her  imagination  had  bestowed  its  idolatry.  She  could  not 
make  of  her  a  showy,  dashy,  fashionable  favorite  of  vulgar  society, 
who  would  add  to  the  vulgar  edat  on  which  her  ambition  had  now  set 
its  hopes,  and  so  she  was  was  willing  to  degrade  her  into  something 
lower  than  a  servant. 

It  was  only  by  stealth  now  that  I  saw  her,  or  when  some  rupture 
presented  a  family  scene  to  my  eyes.  If  for  a  moment  she  escaped 
from  the  espionage  which  guarded  her,  she  would  fiee  to  me,  sometimes 
to  utter  the  most  bitter  and  blasphemous  imprecations ;  for  '  Why.'she 
would  exclaim,  '  why  have  I  been  bom  ?  why  is  it  for  me  more  than 
others  to  endure  such  sufiering  ?  I  will  not :  I  will  kill  myself :  I  will 
go  into  the  street  and  beg  or  starve.  I  cannot  endure  it ;  I  shall  go  mad.* 
Many  times  I  feared  she  would. 

To  attempt  to  soothe  was  to  bewilder  her.  She  had  heard  of  God, 
of  Heaven,  and  a  balancing  of  good  and  evil ;  but  they  were  mingled 
with  a  confiised  jargon  in  her  mind,  upon  which  had  beamed  no  more 
real  and  soul-emancipating  light  than  upon  a  heathen. 

For  her  the  servants  were  not  companions,  and  for  weeks  and  months 
she  lived  with  not  a  word  or  look  of  sympathy,  or  even  of  common-place 
talk  with  human  beings.  She  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  street, 
lest  a  taste  of  freedom  should  unfit  her  for  slavery.  She  had  never 
been  to  church,  she  had  nothing  fit  to  wear,  and  it  was  a  self-denial  her 
mistress  could  not  dream  of  to  part  with  money  or  any  of  her  super- 
fluous adomings,  where  she  shoidd  obtain  no  credit  for  the  sacrifice. 

But  it  was  not  merely  passive  insult  and  neglect  that  she  endured  ; 
the  good  woman  whose  drawling  cant  would  indicate  scarcely  strength 
enough  for  the  ordinary  purpose  of  breathing,  was  subject  to  out-breaks 
of  brutal  passion  which  must  have  an  object,  and  upon  the  child  who 
had  no  refuge  and  no  appeal  her  fury  was  spent.  To  many  of  these  I  was 
witness  and  listener :  how  the  blooii  boils  in  my  veins  as  I  recall  them  ! 

One  day  Lina  brought  a  piece  of  work  which  she  had  finished,  but  it 
had  been  accompUshc^  in  less  time  than  it  was  thought  possible  to  per- 
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form  it  well,  and  without  examining  it,  her  mistress  told  her  to  take  it 
out  and  do  it  over. 

*  But  will  you  not  first  examine  it  ?  '  remonstrated  she  ;  *  if  you  find 
it  is  not  well  done,  then  I  will  obey  jfou/ 

'  No,  do  as  I  bid  you,  and  have  no  more  words  about  it.* 
'  I  can  do  it  no  better  if  I  repeat  the  labor  a  dozen  times.     I  beg  ot 
you  to  look  at  it  before  you  oblige  me  to  work  so  hard  for  nothing.* 
'  I  tell  you  to  leare  me  and  do  as  I  bid  you.* 
*'  I  will  not  do  it  orer  unless  you  examine  it,  and  see  if  it  is  necessary  * 

*  None  of  your  impudence  !  *  said  the  now  enraged  woman,  stamping 
her  foot  with  the  strength  of  a  lion.  '  Take  the  work  as  I  tell  you,  and 
bring  it  to  me  when  you  have  finished  it.* 

'  I  will  not,*  muttered  Lina,  who  was  now  as  enraged  as  her  mistress 
'  Do  you  tell  me  you  will  not  ?  *  said  she,  as  rising  she  struck  her 
upon  the  face  a  blow  that  sent  her  reeling  across  the  room.  It  did  not 
prove  the  way  to  calm  her  passion  or  enforce  obedience.  When  again 
she  was  asked,  •  WiH  you  obey  me  ?  *  she  said :  *  No,  never.  You  are 
a  brute  to  treat  me  thus.* 
She  was  told  to  get  up. 

*  I  will  not     You  knocked  me  down,  and  I  will  stay  here.* 

*  Get  up.* 

*  I  won*t* 

*  How  do  you  dare  to  speak  so  to  me  ?  Do  you  know  you  are  depend- 
ent upon  me  for  a  home  ?  What  would  become  of  you  if  I  should 
cease  to  protect  you  ?  * 

*  You  nave  never  done  any  thing  but  abuse  me.  I  have  never  been 
any  thing  but  a  slave  in  your  house.  I  would  rather  go  and  starve, 
than  stay  here  to  be  trampled.' 

*  Will  you  get  up  ?  * 
*No.* 

*  Get  up,  I  say.' 
'  I  won't* 

She  was  then  kicked,  but  still  would  not  stir.  Then  the  hands 
which  were  made  strong  by  rage,  dragged  her  to  a  chair,  and  threw 
her  like  a  log  upon  a  seat.     She  was  Uien  told  to  stand  up  and  walk 

*  I  won*t,*  was  the  dogged  reply. 

With  the  fiiry  of  a  tigress,  die  woman  clutched  her  throat,  and  held 
her  till  she  was  black.  Still  she  would  not  struggle.  But  I  screamed 
'  Murder  ! '  for  surdy  I  thought  she  would  never  breathe  again. 

'  Will  you  obey  me ! '  again  reiterated  the  mistress. 

*No.' 

Then  followed  a  scene  of  brutal  violence  too  shocking  to  relate, 
which  had  only  the  efiect  to  increase  the  passion  and  obstinacy  of  both. 
Lina  refused  to  move,  and  after  an  hour  of  fruitless  commands  and 
beatings,  she  was  dragged  up-stairs,  seemingly  as  lifeless  as  the  clothes 
which  were  torn  and  scattered  by  the  way.  She  was  locked  in  her 
room,  where  I  stealthily  visited  her  to  try  the  soothing  power  of  kind- 
ness.  But  kindness  was  a  long  time  in  softening  a  spirit  so  thoroughly 
aroused. 
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» No/  she  exclaimed,  *  I  will  never  obey  her,  never :  the  wretch,  the 
brute  !  she  may  kill  me,  but  I  will  not  obey  her.* 

'  What  will  you  do  ?  ' 

*  Starve  :  I  wish  I  could.  Kill  myself :  I  have  tried  many  times.'  And 
she  tore  her  hair,  and  fastened  her  nails  in  her  flesh  till  the  blood 
flowed.  *  "What  have  1  to  live  for  ?  Am  I  not  a  slave,  a  worse  than 
galley-slave  ?  Not  a  thing  in  the  house  does  she  do.  Not  a  stitch  of 
work  does  she  ever  take  in  her  hands.  I  do  the  work  of  two,  and  have 
the  care  of  all ;  and  what  do  I  get  ?  Never  even  a  kind  word ;  nothing 
but  scolding  from  morning  till  night,  firom  year  to  year.  I  will  not 
live.     I  will  kill  myself.' 

To  exhort  her  to  be  patient  was  useless ;  of  this  virtue  I  felt  that  she 
had  more  than  I  could  have  exercised  in  the  same  circumstances.  To 
bid  her  hope  for  a  brighter  day  was  equally  vain,  for  there  was  nothing 
to  build  hope  upon.  To  kindle  in  her  bosom  a  trust  in  Him  who  took 
little  children  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them,  required  more  knowledge 
of  His  life  and  love  than  she  had  ever  learned,  or  I  had  opportunity  to 
portray.  So  there  she  sat,  smarting  with  wounds  and  boiling  with 
rage,  with  only  submission  to  look  upon  as  a  door  of  relief. 

And  this  was  only  one  of  many  similar  scenes,  occurring  every  week, 
making  of  what  should  have  been  a  Christian  household  a  Hell.  God 
grant  Uiere  may  be  no  worse  ! 

Uncle  Simeon  was  a  quiet  man,  and  meddled  not  with  things  that 
did  not  concern  him,  and  his  wife  was  veiy  careful  that  scenes  did  not 
often  come  to  his  knowledge.  He  hated  above  all  things  a  fuss,  but  if 
he  happened  in  when  there  was  one  fermenting,  he  was  sure  to  add  fuel 
to  the  fire.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  justice,  and  if  wrong  was  appar- 
ent to  him,  would  attempt  to  set  it  right.  But  his  slumbering  anger 
was  like  a  volcano  when  it  burst  forth.  He  arrived  one  day  in  time  to 
hear  the  unjust  reproaches  which  were  heaped  upon  Lina  for  a  trifling 
neglect  of  duty.  Then  there  was  poured  out  upon  the  author  of  them  a 
storm  of  passion  which  produced  a  scene  more  revolting. 

Mrs.  L had  a  great  facility  for  being  sick.     If  any  thing  went 

wrong,  hysterics  were  sure  to  come  to  her  relief. 

Then  came  in  demand  all  maimer  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  to 
restore  her,  and  the  shattered  remnants  of  household  faith  were  brought 
into  harmony  again  in  the  cause  of  physical  sufiering.  But  it  was  a 
harmony  like  that  of  the  crusted  lava  which  closes  the  crater,  upon 
which  you  scarcely  dare  to  breathe  lest  there  come  again  a  crash,  the 
smoke  and  flame  a^d  frightful  gorge.  And  this  was  life  ;  this  was 
matrimonial  and  domestic  felicity.  This  was  the  exemplification  of 
the  religion  which  requires  of  its  followers  hope,  peace,  long-suflering, 
and  love,  among  those  who  really  believed  themselves  its  most  devout 
and  humble  worshippers ;  for  there  were  none  of  the  ceremonies  enjoined 
by  society  or  ecclesiastical  coimcils  which  they  did  not  scrupulously 
observe,  which  is  not  saying  that  religions  ecclesiastical  councils  or 
society  make  unreasonable  requisitions,  but  that  they  are  useless  with- 
out the  q)irit  of  the  gospel  of  truth. 
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LA      DAMK      A      VOILE      NOIRE, 


BT     A      VBW      COVTRIBLMOR. 


As  Night  the  rosy  bosomed  hDls  enfolding 

Softens  their  tracery  in  his  weird  embrace, 
So,  more  ethereal  grew  the  matchless  moulding 
Of  thy  pore,  earnest,  spiritual  face, 
Most  pensive  maid, 
Beneath  the  shade 
Of  that  strange  yell  of  melancholy  laco. 


Art  thou  aa  abbess  gliding  from  the  chaooel 

Whore  ELOiSA  poured  her  soul  and  prayed, 
Unshrouded  and  revivified  to  cancel 
Some  debt  of  Christian  charity  unpaid 
In  years  agone, 
When  the  mid-night  tone 
Of  Death's  cold  angel  made  thy  heart  afiraid  'i 


Perchance  thouH  but  a  type  of  Death^s  own  essenoe, 

Unearthly  beauty  whoso  daric  borderings 
Turn  men's  hearts  chill  with  horror  at  his  presence, 
And  make  them  slaves  who  timely  shall  be  kings, 
But  if  a  heavenly  gale 
Lifts  up  the  veil. 
Straightway  they're  ravished  with  Death's  inner  things. 


Perhaps  thou  art  a  beautiftil  temptation, 
Some  mystic  bodimcnt  of  deadly  sin. 
Like  her  who  In  the  veil  of  consecration, 
Mixed  with  the  orisons  of  the  Capuchin, 
Him  nightly  wooing 
To  his  undoing. 
Till  to  his  lost  soul  Satak  entered  in. 


Thou  art  too  beautiftil :  I'll  look  no  longer 

For  be  thou  woman,  fimtasy,  or  sprite, 
A  spell  is  sinking  over  me  that 's  stronger 
Than  silence  in  the  watches  of  the  night, 
For  good  or  evil. 
From  saint  or  devil, 
I  dare  not  lift  my  eyes  to  read  aright. 
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THE   OBSERVATIONS   OP    MACE   S  L  0  P  B  R,    ESQ. 

rAmUJLlLT    KASKATID    BT    UIMSKUr. 


mrMBKB  Nnrx.. 

TELUNO    ABOUr    DIPFBRBNT    PEOPLB    AND    MR.    VBUCIBM    BOUTARD. 

Not  being  exactly  one  of  your  'cute  sort,  Mace  Sloper  very  often  has 
to  find  out  that  he  does  n*t,  in  these  observations,  always  work  every 
thing  according  to  Gunter,  nor  grind  off  his  impressions  exactly  on  the 
slaj^ppery  system  of  the  last  fast  gyrascuting  hoe-down  Hyperion  in- 
vention. That  folks  have  indorsed  Uiese  notes,  to  my  great  pleasure 
and  astonishment,  cannot  be  denied.  The  gentleman  of  the  New -York 
Times  spoke  so  well  of  them  when  they  started,  that  Mace  thought  he 
must  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  article,  although  Mrs.  Twiggles  de- 
clared that  it  was  truth  itself,  a  remark  which  was  rewarded  by  a 
bouquet-holder  very  wonderful  to  behold,  since  it  was  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  silver  six-shooter,  opening  with  a  snap,  and  sometimes  pmoh* 
ing  the  fingers  like  all  poverty.  Colonel  Porter  also  was  so  polite  as  to 
copy  all  the  '  Slopers '  into  his  Spirit,  for  which  Mace  sincerely  hopes 
that  every  man  who  ovms  a  horse,  dog,  gun,  fish-rod,  or  pretty  woman, 
will  subscribe  to  the  Spirit  and  pay  in  advance.  Likewise  a  great 
many  editors  are  also  thanked  for  similarly  copying  more  or  less,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chap  in  Ohio,  who  put  his  own  name  to  one  of 
them,  and  who  is  hereby  warned  not  to  repeat  the  ofience,  as  Mrs. 
Twiggles  knows  something  about  him  and  family,  and  not  much  good 
either.  Mr.  Boker  of  Philadelphia  is  also  thanked  for  the  very  hand- 
some maimer  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  articles  to  Bayard  Taylor, 
which,  considering  that  he  was  called  an  ungodly  youth  in  one  of  them, 
was  very  Christian  of  him  indeed.  But  I  am  principally  indebted  to 
Mr.  Carl  Benson,  who,  while  reading  one  of  my  |neces,  went  off  on  a 
regular  bust,  and  had  his  pocket  picked  of  ninety-seven  dollars  in  a 
purse  knit  by  Mrs.  Benson,  a  very  bad  thing  for  mm,  but  a  great  gain 
lor  the  readers  of  the  Enickerbooker,  since  it  made  him  write  a  song 
worth  a  thousand  dollars  any  day  to  American  literature.  Apropow  of 
this  song,  which  was  imitated  firenn  a  foreign  one  by  Professor  Mapes, 
Mace  Sloper  would  say  that  he  considers  this  last  gentleman  a  super- 
concentrated  first-rate  corn-doctor,  since  Mr.  Elkanah  Batchelder  of 
Long  Squid,  R.  I.,  teUs  me  that  by  following  the  Professor's  directions 
he  got  a  double  crop  of  com  out  of  a  fifty-acre  patch  last  summer.  As 
Mace  is  right  down  sorry  that  so  good  a  feUow  as  Carl  Benson  should 
have  lost  ninety-seven  dollars  through  him,  he  vnll  make  a  proposal.  I, 
Sloper,  will  let  Mr.  Benson  have  four  shares  of  Yonkville  stock  at  one 
dollar  ninety-seven  cents,  payable  in  thirty  days.  If  by  that  time  the 
stock  fhall  not  have  rose  to  sach  a  figure  that  he  can  clear  his  ninety- 
seven  dollars,  I,  ^oper,  will  take  the  stock  back  again.    I  would.also 
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mention  to  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker  and  othen  that  the  Yonkville 
is  beyond  question  the  best  stock  at  present  in  existence,  meaBnres  hay- 
ing been  taken  to  remove  the  debt  of  the  road.  Its  present  dividend  is 
eighteen  per  cent  per  annum,  which  will  be  raised  next  year  to  twenty- 
five  if  we  can  borrow  money  enough  for  the  purpose  on  some  English 
rails  just  received,  for  which,  the  company  has  given  its  note  at  eighteen 
months.  Should  Mr.  Benson  decline  this  operation,  and  as  he  inclines 
to  buy  horses,  I  am  happy  to  inform  him  that  my  friend  Hiram  Twine 
has,  in  additioi^  to  *  Wretch  '  and  '  Demon,'  two  fast  crabs,  which  he 
sells  simply  because  they  are  altogether  too  good  for  any  man  not  mar- 
ried, and  which  (to  be  obliging)  he  will  let  Mr.  Benson  have  for  just 
ninety-seven  dollars  less  than  their  real  value. 

Not  being  one  of  your  *cute  sort,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  just  as 
well  if  I  fa^d  left  out  upward  of  most  of  the  above-written  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  state  that  one  or  two  ladies,  who  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  cut  up  my  pieces  considerable,  have  asked  what  I  supposed 
folks  would  think  of  my  menticming  Mrs.  Twiggles,  being  as  she  was, 
at  Cape  May,  and  never  saying  a  word  about  her  bdng  in  any  company 
but  mine.  '  That,'  says  I,  *  is  nobody's  business.'  *  But,  my  dear  Mr. 
Sloper,  only  consider,  now,  how  awful  it  looks.  At  a  watering-place 
going  about  unth  a  gentleman,  and  not  one  word  of  her  having  a  rela- 
tion there  !  Oh !  it  will  never,  never  do  !  Folks  will  say  —  0  gracious  I 
what  won't  they  say  ?  —  and  if  her  friends  in  Gin ' 

To  settle  this  hash  I  may  as  well  say  first  and  last,  that  she  was 
there  with  her  niece,  Mrs.  Felicien  Boutard,  and  her  niece's  husband, 
Mr.  Felicien  Boutard. 

When  I  first  saw  Felicien  Boutard,  he  sat  opposite  me  across  the 
table  at  the  Astor-House,  and  as  dinner  went  on  I  was  rather  took  by 
his  queer  way  of  talking.  When  he  took  great  pains  he  spoke  Englidi 
pretty  stnught ;  when  he  did  n*t,  he  talked  as  if  ne  had  discovered  some 
Hoosier  society  among  the  French,  and  cultivated  it  up  to  the  handle  ; 
when  he  was  all  of  a  fluster  and  regularly  discombobberated,  which 
happened  every  five  minutes,  he  went  off  into  complete  gyratics  and 
bloviated  about  in  a  little  wilderness  of  French  talking  and  cui^g 
until  he  found  himself  straight  again  on  the  high-and-dry  blun  of 
English. 

'  Wal,  gentlefn^n,'  says  he,  looking  mighty  pleasant  at  me  and  my 
friend  Mr.  Reed  Price  Tilton,  *  ef  a  man  cars  for  hot  weather,  this 
hy'ar  would  be  likely  to  sufilunigate  him  —  some.  New -York  comes 
in  —  it  does  —  on  what  ware  and  tare  out  human  sweetness.  I'm 
o-bout  what  the  Indians  call  tah^na^pdola  —  'most  wiped  out,  what 
between  being  shined  on  firum  a-bove  and  gouged  finom  ^low.' 

Here  he  held  up  and  cooled  off  with  a  bowl  of  soup.  This  over,  Mr. 
Tilton  spoke  to  him  very  smooth  and  sejectively. 

'  New-York,  Sir,  is  certainly  very  trying  to  strangers.  You  will  often 
find  yourself  half  out  of  patience,  or  at  least  put  upon  second  thoughts, 
if  you  try  to  keep  up  wiUi  the  natives.' 

I  reckon  this  sort  of  put  Mr.  Boutard  upon  second  thoughts  himself ; 
for  he  answered  quite  moderatively  and  slow-come. 

*  True  —  true.    Yet  when  one  is  by  nature  impulsive — particularly 
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if  he  has  one  peculiar  point  of  irritation  in  business  —  and  that  point  is 
touched  I  —  gentlemane  —  I  say  —  eefzat  point  ees  toshe.* 
Here  he  glared  at  us  almost  furiously,  and  gasped  : 

*  Shentlemane  —  I  beg  pardone  —  bote  you  air  note  drommare  ? ' 

'  Are  not  what  ? '  inquired  Tilton,  amazed  up  to  the  nines  and  above 
six. 

*  Drommare  —  drommare — drtjbim — a — R  —  E  ? '  cried  the  eccen- 
tric gentleman,  now  a  complete  Frenchman,  and  looking  almost  de- 
mented. *  Ze  sacre  dam  drommare  —  de  sone  of  a  chienne  gens 
fou'rr*e  de  drommaire  veetch  is  more  maudit  scelerat  zan  one  Omahaw 
nig-injun.  Ze  accorsed  dam  drommaire  veetch  droms  ze  strangare  to 
buy  his  dam  cochonnerie  of  seelks  and  sowing-sred  and  what  bore  him 
wiz  ze  theatre  billets  and  din-nare  and  be-dam  to  heem.' 

If  the  doctors,  after  Mace  Sloper  is  dead,  should  open  him  and  find 
something  broke  loose,  or  a  flue  split,  or  any  thing  out  of  kilter,  they 
may  as  well  know  once  for  all  that  he  did  it  trying  to  hold  in  a  laugh 
when  Felicien  Boutard  blessed  the  drummers  and  borers  of  New- York. 
We  both  assured  him  that  we  were  0.  K.,  and  sound  as  wheat  on  the 
drummer  question,  Tilton  admitting  that  he  was  a  buyer  himself. 

'  Ah  —  hoo !  *  heaved  Boutard,  pacified,  but  not  quite  out  of  his 
flurry.  *  Wal,  gentleman,  it  allers  sort  of  nizzes  my  ha'r  and  brings  out 
the  ugly  —  high — when  these  indi  —  vid — uals  undertake  to  port  me 
through  the  rapides,  I  paddle  my  own  cunnoo  —  you  may  *low  high 
on  thaty  and  do  n't  foUer  no  drummin  nor  fifin'  nother.  Horse  f  But 
I  tell  you  —  I  got  enragee  this  momin*  —  tonnerre  de  JDieu — horse  I 
—  and  vingt  cent  mille  mococks  full  of  feu  d'enfer  !  I  went  into  a 
stor'  whar  I  had  a  letter,  and  raked  out  setch  plunder  as  I  wanted  — 
objets  de  fantasie  fur  the  Injun  trade  and  some  fur  my  toun  custu- 
mers  —  and  then  I  drawed  the  trail  and  lowed  I  call  again. 

' '  Nonsense,  Mr.  Boutard,'  says  the  man,,  says  he.  '  I  want  you  to 
dine  with  me  to-day  and  drive  out  this  afternoon  and  go  to  the  concert 
to-night  and  take  a  look  round  toun  after  the  concert  and  —  oh !  we'll 
fix  you  off*  all  right  —  and  —  I  just  want  now  to  show  you  some  red 
blankets  that  '11  suit  your  complaint —  exactly.' 

*  I  goto  mad.  •  Monsieur  shall  know,'  I  say, '  by  dam  zat  I  pay 
argent  comptant —  ze  cash  doun  —  and  eef  Monsieur  vant  to  tree-e-et 
he  sail  add  eet  to  ze  discount.  You  onderstand  —  hey  ?  —  ze  deeees- 
couNT  ?  You  comptez  votre  diable  de  sacre  dinnare  and  con-sairte  and 
champagne  and  filles  (and  be  dam  to  you,  all  ovaire)  and  tek  eet  ofi* 
ze  bill.  How  you  like  zat  —  eh  ?  *  And  zen  I  geeve  him  one  smile — 
ver*  polite  —  and  tek  my  hat  and  my  depart.' 

If  the  smile  which  Mr.  Boutard  gave  the  merchant  was  any  thing 
like  the  tan-yard  grin  that  he  ended  this  speech  ofi*  with,  I  rather 
reckon  that  the  enterprising  salesman  was  cured  of  all  fancy  for  boring, 
for  an  hour  any  way.  Perhaps  Boutard  himself  felt  that  he  had 
drawn  it  rather  strong —  for  he  remained,  after  that,  good  English  to 
the  end  of  the  dinner,  only  forgetting  himself  into  Hoosier  over  the  al- 
monds and  raisins.  The  next  day  he  settled  down  into  a  friend,  and 
on  the  third  made  his  appearance  with  a  wife  —  a  youngish  lady,  with 
a  pleasant  sort  of  a  pretty  button-mouth  face  and  round,  good-natured 
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eyes —  a  lady  whose  general  look  was  a  plump  smile,  and  whoee  gene- 
ral faith  was  in  her  husband's  perfection,  and  whoee  mission  in  life  was 
to  keep  down  his  Hoosier  talk  —  to  keep  up  his  English  and  make  out 
that  his  French  was  only  one  of  cords  of  wonderful  accomplishments. 
In  fact  she  was  just  a  round,  sound,  funny-looking  angel  —  that  same 
Mrs.  Boutard. 

Hiram  Twine  was  rather  flummoxed  on  Boutard  when  he  first  met 
him.  Hiram  was  talking  of  Paris,  and  Boutard  being  in  a  state  of 
Frenchiness,  he  rather  knocked  Hiram  by  asking  him  '  eef  ze  Franshe 
were  fond  of  ze  Americains  ?  ' 

'  Why,  what  do  you  think  of  them  yourself? '  was  the  very  natural 
answer. 

'  Yhat  I  sink  of  zem  my-silf  ?  Yy  vhat  shold  I  sink  of  my  own 
com-patriote  —  eh  ?  * 

'  Have  you  never  lived  in  France  ? '  asked  Hiram,  rather  short, 
thinking  that  Boutard  was  running  him. 

*  Ben  France  !  —  bon  Dieu .'  — •  I  was  ner-are  oat  of  zis  con — tree. 
Sare  —  I  am  one  natif  Americain — and  was  bom  in  Mas-souri ! 
Een  France  —  parbleu ! ' 

Well,  to  shorten  things,  when  Mrs.  Twiggles  was  at  Cape  May,  it 
was  with  the  Boutards,  and  it  was  in  their  company  that  we  held  up 
at  the  Lapierre  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia,  on  our  return.  And  it  was  in 
that  establishment  that  Mace  Sbper  allowed  his  mighty  soul  to  settle 
down  to  a  spirit-level  afler  the  dizzypations  of  Ci^  May,  and  began  to 
study  Philadelphia  nature  in  the  visitors  received  by  the  Boutards  and 
Amelia. 


saUlCBR       AND        LOVE. 

The  sommer  's  m  its  beauty  dow, 

Of  shrub  and  flower  and  tree, 
And  yet  I  prize  above  them  all, 

One  look  of  love  from  Ihee  I 

The  summer  birds  are  wnging  now, 

Their  songs  so  full  of  glee, 
And  yet  there 's  music  sweeter  far, 

In  a  word  of  love  irom  thee  I 

The  summer  sun  is  beaming  now, 

On  wood  and  lake  and  sea, 
And  yet  to  me  were  brighter  &r 

One  smile  of  love  from  thee  I 

The  summer  breeze  is  laden  now 
With  sweets  to  tempt  the  bee. 
And  yet  to  me  were  worth  them  all 
One  kiss  of  love  from  thee  I 
Bound-BUl  SepUj  1888.  j.  k.  i.. 


LITERARY     NOTICES 


Report  of  thb  Pbisidint  akd  Sctpiriktcndbiit  ofthb  Niw-Tohk  andEui  Rail-Road 
TO  THB  Stockboldbrs,  foF  the  Year  ending  September  80, 1865.  Printed  by  Order 
of  the  Board  Of  Dirbctobs.  In  one  Tolume :  pp.  180.  Kew-Tork :  Press  of  the 
Erib  Rail-Road  Compamt. 

Pbrhaps  this  *  Report'  may  not  be  considered  as  altogether  a  literary 
work,  and  by  some  persons  a  notice  of  it  may  be  deemed  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  the  review  department  of  the  Khickerbockbb.  But  we  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  differ.  To  tM,  the  New- York  and  Ebie  Rail-Road  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  *  fixed  fiict  * —  a  great  iron  thorough&re,  sweeping  through 
some  of  the  most  sublime  and  beautifiiUy-picturesque  scenery  in  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  our  great  and  glorious  State.  There  is  to  us  a  senti- 
ment  about  it :  there  are  memories  connected  with  it,  which  we  certainly 
would  not  *  willingly  let  die.*  We  have  heard  from  our  neighbor,  Mr. 
Ei.KAZKR  Lord,  its  first  President,  and  we  might  almost  say  its  first  pro- 
jector, a  detailed  account  of  its  rise  and  progress,  from  its  earliest  beginning 
to  its  final  completion  at  Dunkirk.  We  have  been  an  invited  guest  upon 
the  first  *  opening '  of  every  rod  of  the  road,  from  Piermont  to  Dunkirk ; 
from  Piermont  to  Rami^ ;  fix)m  Ramapo  to  Goshen ;  firom  Goshen  to  Otis- 
ville ;  from  Otisville  to  Port  Jervis ;  from  Port  Jervis  to  Dinghamton ; 
and  so  onward  to  its  terminus  at  Dunkirk.  Many  are  the  recollections 
which  crowd  upon  our  mind  in  connection  with  these  celebrations.  Chief 
among  them  is  the  remembrance  of  our  old  fi-iend,  the  lamented  H.  C.  Set- 
MOUB,  late  State  Engineer  of  New-York,  so  long  identified  with  the  best  in- 
terests and  the  most  important  improvements  of  this  great  woik.  There 
was  a  *  good  time  *  at  Goshen,  when  that  opening  took  place.  Ooden  Hoff- 
man was  there,  with  his  pleasant  smile  and  reedy  voice :  Governor  Seward 
(they  were  both  on  the  old  '  stamping-ground  *  of  their  boyhood)  made  a 
d^ital  speech,  we  remember,  to  his  erewhile  fellow-townsmen;  and  all 
went  off  bravely.  But  passing  the  *  observances*  at  the  opening  to  Port 
Jervis — which,  both  in  the  transit,  and  at  that  picturesque  town,  bordering 
upon  three  States,  was  all  that  could  be  desired  —  what  a  time  we  had  in 
getting  to  Binghamton !  How  poor  *  H.  G.*  felt  that  winter's  night,  when 
with  two  feet  of  snow  on  the  track,  and  a  driving,  blinding  snow-storm  fiY)m 
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the  north-west,  whi9h  thickened  all  the  air,  two  engines  toiled  up  to  the 
*  Summit,*  which  he  had  so  feared  could  not  be  gained  f  But  it  was  <2an«, 
and  down  we  swept  to  the  lovely  valley  where  hospitable,  genial  Bing- 
hamton  (*  Ch^nang-P^int,)  lies  nestled  amidst  its  amphitheatre  of  hills.* 

There  was  *f\m*  that  cold  night,  and  next  morning,  at  Dr.  B ^*s,  over 

the  *Ch*nang'  river.    C.  M.  L.,  H.  L.  P.,  and  Ex.  Dep.  U.  S.  Attorney 

E ,  will  testify  to  that    Also,  buck-wheat  cakes  and  grace  at  table  the 

next  morning.  Ah !  that  was  a  pleasant  time,  (although  we  lost  our  bag ;) 
and  long  and  lasting  have  been  the  friendships  then  *  inaugurated*  Going, 
and  returning,  Batard  Taylor  and  '  Old  Knick  *  occupied  the  same  seat : 
and  wc  had  occasion  afterward  to  see  how  safely  all  his  descriptions  of  na- 
ture may  be  relied  upon.  His  pen  is  a  perfect  daguerreotype.  When  the 
train,  returning,  reached  the  great  Starucca  Viaduct,  how  the  President, 
Directors,  passengers,  all  of  us,  in  fact,  slode  down  the  steep  bank,  (our 
friend.  Gen.  Webb,  of  the  ^Courier  and  Enquirer,'*  we  remember,  being  the 
best  navigator  of  the  entire  *  crowd,*)  and  standing  there  in  the  clear  cold 
air  of  that  glorious  winter  morning,  looking  up  at  the  lofty  stone  arches  of 
that  massive  and  beautifid  structure,  raised  three  hearty  cheers  for  Mr. 
KiBKWooD,  the  modest,  quiet,  but  most  efficient  architect  and  builder !  All 
who  saw  this,  at  that  time,  ought  to  have  seen  the  *  Cascade  Bridge  *  from 
below.  But  *  somehow  or  'nother,*  like  the  Americans  at  BUdensburg, 
'  they  did  n't  seem  to  take  no  interest;  *  but  President  Lodsr,  the  *  Chevalier 
Batabd,*  and  *  the  undersigned,*  did  go  down,  half  up  to  our  necks  in  snow, 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  look  up,  almost  with  awe,  at  that  single 
span,  suspended  in  air,  light  to  the  eye,  but  firm  as  the  everlasting  rocks 
which  form  its  support  There  was  a  merry  time  returning.  Few  who 
were  present  will  ever  forget  it,  e'^pecially  the  fireman*s  song,  given  to  us 
by  Major  Brown  ;  the  refrain  of  which  was : 

t  o-o-o-h  canr  me  back 

To  Laolawack, 
To  Lackawai»2Q  shore.' 

*  We  *d  nothing  to  eat  except  bear's  meat, 

We  'd  noUuog  to  drink  at  all : 
0-o-o-h  carry  me  back 
To  Lackawack,  f 
To  Laokawaxen  shore !  * 

and  much  more  to  the  same  purport,  which  we  made  Mr.  *  Jos  Hoxn,*  by 
uproarious  encores,  sing  about  fifty  times  before  we  reached  town ;  the  last 
time,  standing  on  a  dry  goods  box,  just  as  we  touched  dock,  surrounded 
by  the  *  entire  company,*  and  especially  cheered  on  by  a^good-natured,  plea- 
sant claqueur,  whom  many  of  our  readers  have  seen  in  the  Mechanics*  Bank 
in  Wail-street,  during  business  hours.  But  how  we  are  running  on !  Where 
are  many  of  those  who  were  with  us  there?  Major  Bbown  is  no  more ;  the 
warm  heart  of  H.  C.  Seymour  sleeps  cold  and  still  in  the  beautiful  Rockland 
Cemetery,  and  the  sun  that  shines  through  the  vari-colored  morning-glories 
as  we  write,  gilds  near  by  the  tall  white  shaft  that  records  his  name  and  his 
fiune :  and  of  others  who  imparted  life  and  pleasure  to  that  company,  the 
places  that  knew  them  once  can  know  them  no  more  forever !    Turn  we 
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now  to  the  *  Report'  before  us,  from  which  we  have  kept  the  reader  quite 
too  long.  As  an  abstract  of  the  annual  report  of  such  a  yast  work  as  that 
of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail-Road  is  always  given  in  the  public  journals, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  glancing  at  a  few  of  the  remarkable  features 
of  the  management  of  this  great  thorough^ire.  Premising  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Company,  as  represented  in  the  lucid  report  of  Homeb  Raxsdell, 
Esq.,  the  PsEsiDBiiT,  are  in  a  greatly  improved  and  flourishing  condition,  its 
finances  never  better,  and  its  vast  business  constantly  augumenting,  we  pass 
to  a  few  comments  upon  some  of  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  road 
imder  Mr.  D.  C.  McCallum,  the  very  capable  and  energetic  Superintendent 
This  ofScer's  able  report  embodies  a  very  full  and  intelligent  exposi  of  the 
internal  organization  and  working  of  the  road,  and  will  command  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  all  rail-road  men,  but  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  great 
artificial  avenues  to  wealth  and  comfort  in  our  great  and  growing  country. 
He  presents  to  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  general  divisions  of  the  road  ^  of 
the  responsibility  and  duties  of  the  superintending  officers ;  of  the  operations 
and  benefits  of  tbe  telegraph ;  of  the  cost  of  transportation ;  of  the  expendi- 
tures in  construction  for  the  past,  and  estimates  for  the  present  year, 
etc,  etc 

There  is  otis  feature  of  this  road  of  which  we  wish  especially  to  speak :  and 
that  is  the  Telegraph  System^  along  the  whole  line  of  tiie  road.  Let  us  sup- 
pose—  but  it  is  no  supposition,  it  is  simply  the  fact — Ifr.  McGallitm  sitting 
in  his  apartment  in  the  spacious  (General  New-Tork  and  Erie  Rail-Road 
Office,  at  the  foot  of  Chambers-street,  on  the  North  River.  Tou  are  first  to 
pre-suppose  that  all  along  the  whole  line,  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  length, 
are  express,  mail,  passenger,  and  freight-trains,  passing  and  re-passing  each 
other  at  ahnost  all  hours  of  t^e  day,  with  branch-roads  sending  upon  the  main 
trunk-road  their  quota  of  its  great  business.  All  this,  you  are  to  understand, 
is  a  perfect  aystemy  laid  out  with  care  and  caution,  and  the  result  of  much 
thought  and  careful  forecast  You  obierve  that  in  this  apartment  of  the 
Superintendent,  terminate  the  wires  which  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the 
road.  Is  a  train  delayed^  after  leaving  a  station,  or  does  it  fiiil  to  reach  a 
station,  the  fiu;t  is  instantaneously  communicated :  so  of  any  guard  again$t 
accident,  or  any  accident  itself:  each  and  all  are  known  '  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,'  by  the  Superintendent,  or  by  a  competent  and  safe-judging  loeum 
tenensy  should  the  duties  of  the  former  require  him  to  be  absent  firam  full 
communication  with  the  line  of  the  road.  We  have  seen  a  *  Monthly  Anal- 
ysis of  Detentions'  to  first-class  passenger,  and  Numbers  one  and  two 
freight^trains,  on  the  several  divisions  of  the  road,  for  the  month  of  July. 
The  time  of  detention  is  accurately  put  down — the  cauees  invariably  set 
fort&  Trains  delayed  in  passing ;  on  passenger  trains,  firom  slipping  eccen- 
trics ;  breaking  parallel  rods ;  hot  journals,  breaking  crank-axles ;  obstruc- 
tions on  the  track ;  getting  off  the  switch ;  engines  not  ready ;  trains  not 
ready;  waiting  for  trains  from  other  roads;  waiting  for  steam-boats; 
heavy  trains,  and  wet  rails ;  by  taking  in  wood  and  water ;  trains  breaking 
in  two ;  orders  received  by  telegraph ;  conductors  not  ready,  and  waiting  for 
^AggftS^  or  mails  —  all  these  are  recorded  with  scrupulous  care  and  cor- 
VOL.  XLvm.  27 
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rectness,  from  telegraph  reports,  almost  momentarily  received  at  the  office. 
What  if  Napoleon,  sitting  in  his  tent,  could  have  commanded  his  armies  bj 
lightning,  as  does  Mr.  McCallum  his  Oenerals,  (the  Locomotites,)  bidding 
them  advance  or  retreat,  as  the  case  maj  be,  with  all  their  foUotDtn,  hj  a 
wave  of  his  hand  I 

Well  do  we  remember  the  pride  and  pleasure  with  which  U.  C.  Setmoub 
saw  the  triumph  of  his  *  Broad-Qauge  *  plan,  before  the  Pbesidknt  and 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  road,  over  a  persevering  and  strong  opposition. 
On  this  subject,  1&.  McCallum  bears  the  most  abundant  testimony  in  &vor 
of  the  '  Broad-Gauge.'  But  our  review  is  already  too  long,  although  we  are 
not JinisJ^,  Shall  we  have  '  our  say '  again,  one  of  these  days?  As  Mrs. 
Gamp  remarks  to  Mrs.  Habbis,  *  Sich  is  our  intentions.* 


SouTHiRN  OR  Peactical  Poitst  :  Designed  for  the  Benefit  of  All.  Bj  William 
Tkret.  Id  one  Miniature  Pamphlet  Volume:  Atlanta,  Georgia:  Kay's  Hammotb 
Pans. 

This  is  rather  a  small  concern  to  come  from  a  *  mammoth  press ;  *  but  a^ 

n  Southern  friend  has  requested  a  *  notice  of  it  in  our  review  department,' 

we  hastei^  to  acquit  ourselves  of  that  duty :  partly  *  for  frm ;  *  partly  to  add 

to  the  income  of  the  United  States'  Patent  Office ;  and  *  thirdly  and  lastly/ 

to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  author ;  which  purposes  are  thus  set  forth  in  a 

'  Preface  to  the  Reader : ' 

'  I  SHALL,  in  my  plain  and  simple  manner,  give  yon  the  motive  which  caosed  me  to 
bare  the  following  work  published.  Baring  repeated  some  of  my  productions  (as  it  ib 
commonly  termed)  to  some  of  my  friends,  tbey  requested  me  to  do  so ;  and,  agreeably 
to  their  request,  I  consented.  I  desire  to  please  all,  (so  far  as  I  tbink  is  right,)  and  I 
consider  it  my  right  to  do  as  I  please  (allowing  all  others  the  ssme  liberty)  in  all  things, 
so  far  as  not  in  any  manner  (unless  requested)  to  interfere  with  another's  rights  or 
privileges — for  I  consider  a  busy-body,  in  other  people's  matters,  a  very  troublesome 

character: 

'Timm  tongues,  with  which  they  Uttle-tattle, 
And  through  the  nelKhborhood  do  nttle. 
By  telling  tales,  good  IHends  divide 
And  all  true  Arlendihlp  set  aside.* 

'  HsTing  formed  in  my  mind  certain  improTements  in  the  mechanic  art,  which  I  tbink 
would  be  of  use  to  mankind  in  general,  on  which  account  I  hare  a  strong  desire  to 
bring  into  use,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  is  often  the  ease  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
many  trials  or  experiments  to  bring  into  practical  use  a  new  thing,  I  bare  adopted  this 
plan,  hoping  the  proceeds  of  this  and  others  of  a  like  nature  may  aid  me  in  carrying  on 
said  improvements.  I  would  friendly  ssy  to  one  and  all,  please  to  assist  me  in  circulat- 
ing this  work,  in  order  to  aid  me  in  carrying  on  my  design.  In  so  doing  they  will  con- 
fer a  most  singular  favor  on  the  author,  and  will  swell  his  heart  with  true  and  ardent 
gratitude.  Should  this  edition  pass  off  readily,  I  purpose  (should  life  and  health  per- 
mit) to  have  a  larger,  containing  some  new  matter,  printed.  I  intend  using  the  pen 
when  opportunity  may  offer.  The  improvements  are  a  machine  for  cutting,  thrashing, 
cleaning,  and  bagging  wheat  in  the  field ;  one  for  grinding  com  and  cobbs  in  a  common 
grist-mill;  one  for  tanning  hides;  tools  for  turning  large  columns;  one  for  sharpening 
shoe-pegs;  one  for  dressing  and  tongue  and  grooving  lumber;  one  for  cutting  straw 
or  other  materials  for  feeding  stock ;  and  one  for  the  printing  business.* 
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The  foregoing  will  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Tbrrt*s  pro%6  stylo :  turn 
we  now  to  a  few  samples  of  his  poetical  manner.  We  commence  with  a 
mellifluous  passage  from  a  ^  pome  *  entitled  ^The  Bow^  or  Duty  Discharged : ' 

*  When  dutj  's  discbarffed  i'  leares  the  mind  at  ease, 
It  acts  as  tbe  ffreat  calm  upon  tbe  roaring  seas; 
As  when  tbe  bovf  is  bent,  and  held  so  by  the  string, 
To  send  tbe  arrow  fortb  to  pierce  some  distant  thing; 
Now  loose  from  it  tbe  strine  and  thereby  set  it  free, 
It  then  flies  back  again  to  first  place  or  degree ; 
When  any  thing  is  bent,  caused  by  some  string  or  weight, 
Remoye  the  weight  and  string  ana  quickly  it  is  strait; 
E'en  so  the  human  mind  may  under  trouble  bend, 
Remoye  the  load  away,  and  quickly  it  will  mend : 
fiut  let  them  stay,  confined  by  some  idea  or  a  stnng. 
At  length  it  takes  a  set  and  looses  all  its  spring ; 
Tbe  mind,  it  may  be  bent  upon  some  place  or  thing, 
As  when  the  bow  is  bent  and  held  so  by  the  string ; 
Then  draw  the  bow  c^uite  tight,  with  the  arrow  on  the  string, 
Be  sure  jou  baye  it  right  on  tbe  object  or  tbe  thing ; 
Then  let  the  string  so  free  and  carry  forth  the  dart, 
And  if  you  'ye  aimed  aright  you  're  sure  to  hit  tbe  mark ; 
Then  let  us  strain  tbe  mmd  and  cause  it  for  to  spring, 
To  shoot  the  idea  forth  upon  the  place  or  thing ; 
And  let  us  steady  well,  and  take  a  proper  aim. 
And  let  us  act  aright,  and  happiness  we  *1I  gain ; 
Then  let  the  ideas  spring,  and  quickly  perfurm  tbeir  part, 
With  the  elastic  sprmff  that  carries  forth  the  dart; 
Whatever  we  baye  to  oo,  whateyer  it  may  be. 
Let  us  perform  tbe  act,  and  let  the  mind  go  free ; 
By  acting  this  way  we  would  prevent  much  dread, 
We  should  not  slumber  on,  but  spring  up  from  the  bed/ 

Have  you  encountered  any  *pootfy*  lately,  reader^  that  can  be  fairly  said 
to  compare  with  that  ?  We  candidly  confess  that  we  haye  not.  Here  arc 
some  lines  ^For  CongreUy  which  tiiat  grare  body  would  do  well  to  heed : 

'  Thb  great  that  robes  of  honor  wear, 
If  genuine,  they  're  made  of  care ; 
Care  brings  some  trouble  to  tbe  mind, 
For  to  select  tbe  true  design  ; 
Responsibility  should  rest^ 
With  its  true  weight  withm  tbe  breast ; 
In  jastioe  all  your  acts  bo  made. 
By  which  ^ou  moye  the  present  age ; 
The  Constitution  is  the  guide. 
Over  your  acta  for  to  preside ; 
Tbe  hne  and  rule  that  you  should  take, 
To  form  and  measure  all  you  make ; 


By  using  of  these  Golden  Rules, 
As  faithful  men  work  with  the  Tools ; 
Tou  '11  fix  the  building  of  the  State, 
In  strength  and  beauty  that  is  great ; 
How  many  in  this  happy  land, 
Bound  to  obey  your  great  command ! 
The  rich  and  poor,  the  great  and  small, 
Are  under  your  direction  all ; 
For  our  befoyed  countr;^'s  weal. 
All  should  the  greatest  interest  feel ; 
That  day  by  day  —  also  tbe  night. 
All  things  be  done,  and  done  up  right/ 


The  poem  ^On  Veneration '  next  conmiands  our  attention.  As  the  editor 
of  the  ^BunTcum  Flagstaff  and  Independent  Echo '  exclaims :  *  How  hard  it 
is  to  write  good  1 '    Here  we  see  that  *  great  moral  truth '  fiilly  illustrated  : 

'  Soui  fancy  their  good  looks  which  appear  to  them  fine. 
Some  prize  tbeir  fine  jewels  which  around  them  do  shine  ; 
Some  place  their  affections  on  tbeir  fine  cattle  and  horse. 
Some  like  tbeir  fine  garden,  poultry,  and  nice  house : 
Some  look  on  tbe  clothing  that  they  themselyes  inaae, 
The  flowers  in  the  yard,  and  the  bowers  that  shade  ; 
Some  flatter  themselyes  in  their  great  learning  and  wit, 
Some  seem  to  rejoice  that  they  'ye  not  got  a  bit; 
Some  men  will  compare  to  a  crreat  glass-eyed  toad. 
As  to  sense  in  sood  matters  they  're  green  as  a  gourd, 
Some  seem  to  be  pleased  with  fine  manner  and  gait, 
Others  take  pleasure  in  beholding  the  great : 
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Othen  take  deUgfat  io  what  tbc/'rv  to  do, 
And  a  atraiffbt-iorward  coone  in  this  life  thej  pimoe ; 
Some  '8  got  IviDg,  cheating,  atealiog,  with  perfeet  skill. 
In  doing  soch  sets,  treata  his  neighbor  qmte  ill; 
The  deMochee  will  of  his  Tile  acta  often  boast»   . 
Notwithstanding  the  fire  in  which  he  maj  roast' 

And  here  we  must  paiuse :  cont^tmg  ourselyes  with  the  reflecti<m  that  if 
we  haye  assisted  to  cu<^  ^thrash,*  dean,  and  bag  <me  bushel  of  Southern 
wheat  in  the  field ;  or  to  grind  one  ear  of  Southern  com,  cob  and  all ;  tan- 
ned one  Southern  hide ;  made  one  Southern  turning-tool ;  or  sharpened  one 
Southern  shoe-peg,  then  has  our  imperfect  and  inadequate  'literary  notice* 
not  been  written  altogether  in  vain. 


A  Cocssi  ov  LicruBH  on  tsi  C^omotitutioital  JuaisPEUDavoi  of  rmi  nxrrsD  Statb  : 
Delirered  annaally  in  Columbia  Colle|(e,  New-Tork.  By  Wiluam  Alxxardbk  Dim. 
LL.D.,  late  PBasionrr  of  that  InstitnUoo.  Second  Edition :  Berised,  Enlarged,  and 
adapted  to  Professional  as  well  as  General  Use.    Boston :  Lnru,  Bsowir  Axn  Ooa- 

PAKT. 

Thb  maxim  of  Cicebo,  taken  by  the  author  of  this  Tolume  for  its  motto^ 
that  ^Jt  is  well  for  ettry  one  to  haoe  some  knowledge  of  the  State^  was  never 
more  applicable  than  to  American  citizens  at  the  present  day.  In  a  country 
where  erery  body  is  of  necessity  a  politician,  and  at  a  time  wh^i  the  in- 
terests of  politics  are  more  immediately  concentrated  upon  great  leading  con- 
stitutional questions,  a  book  like  the  one  before  us,  whidi  traces  accurately 
and  clearly,  with  a  judicial  pen  and  judicial  e^>erience,  the  prindples  and 
practical  working  of  the  body  of  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  is  of 
prime  importance  and  interest  The  knowledge  of  our  own  gOTemment  in 
its  elements  and  sanctions,  cannot  be  studied  too  eariy  or  too  late.  I%e 
Constitution  is  the  political  catechism  of  the  nation,  and  should  be  conned 
as  zealously  as  any  religious  creed.  Judge  Duzb,  former  Presid^t  of  Ck>lum<^ 
bia  College,  by  his  studies  as  a  lawyer,  his  experience  as  a  politician,  a 
legislator,  and  a  member  of  the  State  JucUciary  of  New  -Yoric,  was  eminently 
qualified  to  exhibit  the  bearing  of  the  constitutional  law.  In  a  series  d" 
lectures  originally  deliyered  to  the  senior  class  of  Columbui  College,  he  has 
enfolded  with  brevity  and  with  consummate  skill  the  great  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  tracing  its  working  through  the  various  branches  of 
its  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  authority ;  its  relations  with  states 
abroad,  and  its  regulations  with  and  among  the  several  members  of  the 
confederacy  at  home.  Introductory  to  the  whole  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  ci 
the  Confederation  down  to  the  date  of  the  present  Constitution.  An  i^pendix 
supplies  the  text  of  several  valuable  documents,  as  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, the  Constitution,  and,  what  is  now  of  timely  interest,  the  Ordinance  for 
the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  North-west  of  the 
River  Ohio.  To  render  this  political  manual  still  more  available,  in  addition 
to  its  table  of  contents  it  has  an  admirable  analysis  of  the  entire  subject  of 
the  work,  exhibiting  its  strict  unity  and  legal  deduction,  ^iule  a  copious 
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index  distributes  the  numerous  topics  under  appropriate  heads  leaving 
nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  conyenience  and  easy  intelligibility. 
It  giyes  us  pleasure  to  chronicle  this  work  in  a  new  edition,  in  a  form  worthy 
of  the  library,  and  enriched  with  new  addition  of  authorities  and  cases.  Messrs. 
LnTLB,  Brown  and  Compant,  haye  expended  unusual  care  upon  its  publica- 
tion, and  the  work  now  goes  forth  among  the  most  approved  and  well- 
appointed  legal  issues  of  their  house.  The  *  Outlines'  just  saw  the  light  in 
time  for  the  approval  of  James  Madison  and  Chief-Justice  MAngwAT.r^  and 
certainly  no  succeeding  commendations  could  surpass  such  honorable  impri- 
mcUun.  The  numerous  editions  through  which  the  book  has  passed,  prove 
as  demonstrably  its  practical  value.  We  cordially  commend  it  anew  as  an 
essential  volume  —  for  study  and  reference  —  to  the  library  of  every  Ame- 
rican gentleman. 


HousBHOLD  Mtctium  :  A  Rom AKOB  or  SouTBiBif  Lnv.    Bj  *  Lizzn  Petit/  of  Yir- 

S'nia,  Author  of  'Light  and  Darkness.'    In  one  rolnme:   pp.  800.    Hew -York : 
.  AppLtTOX  AND  CoMPAirr.    Nnmbers  846  tnd  848  Broadway. 

We  do  not  know  that  *Lizzib  Pbtit *  is  a  real  name :  we  only  know  that 
it  is  an  euphonious  nom  de  plume.  We  very  little  affect  the  '  flash '  or 
'botanical '  style  of  authorship  nomenclature :  but  one  thing  we  do  know ; 
and  that  is,  that  *  Lizzib  Pbtit,'  *  whoever  she  may  be  or  not,'  is  a  clever 
woman ;  a  shrewd  observer ;  an  accurate  describer  of  scene  and  character ; 
and  certainly  an  honor  to  the  literary  '  force'  of  *  good  Old  Yibginia.'  May 
Virginia  *  never  tire '  of  the  books  of  Lizzie  Pbtit  1  We  shall  not  dwdl 
upon  the  merits  nor  the  defects  of  this  book.  The  former  abound  —  the  lat- 
ter are  sparsely  scattered  through  its  pages :  and  could  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  the  fiur  authoress  when  she  did  us  the  honor  to  *  drop  in '  at 
our  publication-office,  we  should  have  had  little  hesitation  in  pointing  them 
out  to  her.  After  all,  they  are  but  trifles.  But  *  Lizzie' shall  *  speak  for  her- 
,  self : '  and  few  are  the  women  but  can  do  that  better  than  any  other  person 
can  do  it/or  them.  Here  is  a  picture  of  an  old  maid,  that  is  drawn  to  the 
very  Ufe.  We  think  we  see  her,  as  Dr.  Yalbntinb  represents  the  character 
in  his  inimitable  personation :  '  Ay,  ay — yes,  yeB  I  She  hrww9  that  I  know 
it !  When  I  asked  her  if  it  was  «o,  she  would  n't  tcike.  Then  I  told  her 
right  edut :  says  I  to  her,  says  I :  '  Ozx-line^  I  have  hew  ask't  if  you  was  en-  ' 
gaged  to  Enoch  Sioth,  and  was  goin'  to  be  married  to  him  p'utty  soon.  I 
said  I  did  n't  know,  but  the  very  next  time  I  see  you,  I  would  ask  you.  Is 
it  «o,  CKT'line  t '  She  was  real  spitefhl :  says  ^e  to  me,  says  she :  *  If  any 
body  asks  you  that  question  ag'in,  you  just  tdl  'em  that  you  don't  Icnov)^  and 
that  it  is  none  o'  your  buHnesi  / '  I  did  n't  understand  it  at  first,  but  goin' 
himi  I  thought  she  meant  to  insult  me.  Any  way,  that  was  all  I  could  get 
out  o'  her :  but  it 's  «o,  I  inow ;  because  Hibam  Hopkins  told  Jebusha 
Dusen '    But  to  oxjT  present  *  benign  cerulean  of  the  second  sex : ' 

'  Miss  Peudbicos  Prim  Spivnai  was,  by  no  means,  a  rare  character.  Too  enriens 
and  ill-natured  even  in  her  j;oanger  days  to  retain  the  regard  of  the  most  enamored 
swain  for  any  length  of  time,  in  her  declining  years  she  was  forced  to  the  unpleasant 
alternative  of  *  making  her  home  among  friends,'  and  this  she  did  without  the  slightest 
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regard  to  the  taste  or  cooTeoienoe  of  the  unhappj  beiogs  whose  households  were  sab' 
ject  to  her  incursions ;  making  herself  perfectly  at  home,  and  interfering,  without  leare 
iir  license,  with  the  most  private  oonoems  of  the  fiunilj  of  which  she  was  for  the  time 
being  a  member. 

'  Finding  Huntingwild  more  agreeable  Uian  most  of  her  other  stopping-points,  she 
often,  at  different  periods,  spent  as  much  as  six  months  during  the  jear  there,  and  Mr. 
St.  Johx  being  too  indolent,  and  Mrs.  St.  John  too  beneTolent  to  displace  her,  she  bad 
^;rown  to  be  somewhat  of  a  privileged  character. 

*  Her  strong  imaginary  claims  on  the  family  were  founded  on  what  she  was  pleased 
to  consider  the  near  relationship  existing  between  Mr.  tir.  Jobn  and  herself,  she  being 
the  step-daughter  of  his  mother's  sister.  It  was  supposed  that^  at  one  period  of  her 
life,  Miss  Prddinci  entertained  a  visionary  hope  that  the  not  verV  musical  soubriquet  of 
SpiTFisa  might  be  changed  for  the  more  euphonious  name  of  8t.  Jomr.  Be  that  aa  it 
may,  she  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  that  'artful  widow's  claims ;  and, 
indeed,  it  wss  rumored  that  an  anonymous  letter  or  two  was  dropped  in  Mr.  St.  «I cox's 
way,  not  complimenting  the  character  of  Mrs.  Walton  in  very  extravagant  tenoa,  but 
that,  of  course,  was  all  talk. 

*  True,  every  now  and  then,  even  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  a  latent  spite 
against  the  innocent,  forbearing  woman,  who  had  borne  with  her  ill-temper  and  capnoes 
for  years  as  none  other  would,  was  very  perceptible  in  Miss  Pbcdik's  actions.     ^ 

*  A  few  days  after  the  events  of  our  last  chapter,  that  most  exemplary  specimen  of 
her  sex  entered  the  store-room,  where  Mrs.  St.  John,  in  the  midst  of  raisins,  sugar,  cut- 
glass,  jelly,  etc,  was  superintending  the  preparations  for  the  dessert. 

'She  came  in,  head  tied  up  and  duster  in  nand,  by  way  of  illustrating  her  domestic 
virtues  and  untiring  industrv,  qualities,  by  the  way,  which  no  one,  save  herself^  had 
ever  been  able  to  discover  in  her  composition. 

' '  What 's  the  matter  with  Ioa,'  she  began, '  that  she  can't  be  civil  to  decent  people  ? 
Here  she  has  been  moping  about  the  house  like  a  {^host,  for  these  two  or  three  oavs 
past,  and  just  now  I  founaher  in  the  back-parlor  buned  in  a  volume  of  Btrox's  high- 
flown,  floolish  trash,  or  that  nssty,  immoral  Bclwir  she's  so  fond  of,  I  don't  know 
which.  I  asked  her  ladyship  what  was  the  matter,  and  sat  down  to  have  a  good,  long, 
confidential  chat  —  but  not  a  word  could  I  get  out  of  her.* 

''Good,  long,  confidential  chat,'  thought  Mrs.  St.  Johk,  'Hbavxx  forbid ;'  but  she 
only  glanced  at  Miranda,  who  was  busilv  weighing  cake,  and  said  : 

' '  I  am  very  much  engaged  now,  Miss  Prudkkcr,  but  can  send  Miraxda  away,  if  you 
wish  any  private  conversation  with  me.' 

"Oh  1  no.  I  want  no  private  conversation.  Miranda's  no  fool,  if  she  is  a  negro. 
And  as  for  that  matter,  any  body  can  see  how  things  are  going  on.  Well,  in  my  time 
young  ladies  were  brought  up  differently.  They  did  nH  consume  their  time  dawdling 
over  novels,  or  hanging  over  the  piano  pretending  to  practise,  and  flirting  with  harum- 
scarum  fellows  not  worth  the  shot 't  would  take  to  shoot  'em. 

'  *  If  you  are  not  in  favor  of  a  match  with  that  rowdy  Cauiron  Haugbtok,  it 's  time 
you  were  looking  after  your  eldest  daughter.  She 's  old  enough  to  know  better ;  but 
she 's  no  more  discretion  than  I  had  at  ten  years  old.  Why,  1  might  have  been  mar- 
ried forty  times,  if  I  had  chosen  to  take  up  with  the  like  of  that.' 

' '  Ida,  Miss  Prddbncb  has  quite  discretion  enough  to  quiet  a  mother's  fears  on  the 
score  of  her  conduct ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Hacghtoit,'  and  there  was  a  repressed  warmth  in  * 
her  tone,  'so  far  from  being  a  rowdy,  he  is  a  young  num  whose  manners  and  appearance 
would  render  him  distingmshed  in  any  •■•"•"*^'-'~ ' 


"Distinguished  for  what?  gambling  and  horse-racing?  I  believe  those  are  his 
principal  accomplishments.  Well,  that  b  just  like  yon.  You  always  justify  your  child- 
ren, no  matter  what  they  do.  You  Ul  see  what  it  will  come  to  at  last.  If  I  had  had  the 
raising  of  my  cousin  John  St.  John's  children ;  well,  I  '11  say  no  more  about  that !  but 
'  Ida,  no  body  to  advise  her.    What  a  fate  hers  will  be !  * 

'  Even  Mrs.  St.  John's  patience  was  threadbare.  Miranda  gave  a  torrent  of  blows  to 
the  cake-batter  in  her  indignation,  which,  no  doubt  materially  enhanced  its  lightness, 
and,  on  pretence  of  asking  for  further  directions,  whispered  : 

'  *  Mistress,  how  can  you  stand  and  let  that  'oman  aggravate  you  so  f  Why  do  n't 
you  tell  her  to  mind  her  own  business,  it's  no  affiur  o'  hers.' 

'  Mrs.  St.  John  took  up  her  key-basket  as  if  to  leave  the  room,  and  said  with  calm 
dignity : 

" '  I  would  be  very  much  indebted  to  yon.  Miss  Prcdincb,  if  tou  would  choose  some 
more  private  opportunity  to  canvass  the  affiurs  of  my  household,  that  is,  if  you  deem 
your  interference  necessary,  which  I  must  say  I  do  not' 

'  'Well,  upon  my  word !  As  good  as  to  tell  me  to  mind  my  own  business.  Well, 
you'll  not  nave  occasion  to  do  that  twice.  I'll  rid  you  of  mj  presence.  Madam, 
this  evening,  if  you  *ll  allow  me  the  carrage.  I  can  find  plenty  of  places,  as  good  as  my 
cousin  John  St.  John's  house,  where  I  will  not  be  ordered  to  hold  my  tongue.' 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  having  given  you  any  such  order ;  but  the  carriage  is  at  your  dis- 
posal this  evening,  if  you  wish  it»  of  course. 
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*  Miss  pRUDiKci  bant  into  a  torreDt  of  rirtaoat  indigpation,  while  Mrs.  St.  John 
quietl J  left  the  store-room,  and  two  hoars  afterward  the  iDjnred  saint  was  encountered 
bj  Mr.  St  John  in  the  ball,  following  Cmaaa  and  AKTONTy  who,  bearing  between  them 
a  huge  trunk,  with  every  mark  on  it  of  thirty  years*  long  senrice,  were  grinning  with 
ill-conoealed  delight  at  the  new  prospect  of  affairs. 

*  *  Why,  what  now,  Pbudkncs  ?     i  ou  are  not  going  to  leare  us  ? ' 

'  *  Yes ;  I  We  been  as  good  as  tamed  out  of  doors  by  yoar  lady-wife.  WeU,  it  will  be 
long  before  I  darken  her  doors  again.' 

*^  Pshaw !  this  is  nonsense.  My  wife  never  ill-treated  any  one  intentionally  in 
her  life.' 

<  *  Oh  I  I  can't  expect  bat  what  Toa  'd  take  up  for  her.  Well,  I  're  got  nothing 
against  you,  cousin  John,  and  you  'U  find  I  've  left  a  pair  of  socks  as  a  parting  gift  on 
my  table  for  tou.  The  white  ones  are  Nobli's,  the  blue  mixed,  with  white  toes,  are 
yours,' 'and  the  carriage  rolled  ofl^  bearing  away  the  martyred  pRunsNCi. 

' '  Here,  Dash  I  Old  fellow,  you  can  come  m  now  without  being  assailed  b^  Miss 
Spitpirb's  trumpet  tones,'  said  Noblb,  whistling  to  his  dog.  '  By  what  stroke  oi  diplo- 
macy did  you  get  rid  of  her  this  time,  mother  i 

*  No  one  expressed  the  slightest  surprise  at  her  movements.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
makine  her  exits  and  entrances  by  )erks  and  starts,  leaving  at  some  fancied  offence 
with  the  unfiuling  declaration  'never  to  darken  these  doors  again,'  and  returning  again 
whenever  it  soit^  her  convenience  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  making  no  allusion 
to  the  past' 

This  single  extract  will  show  the  naturalness  and  force  of  Lizzn^s  style ; 
and  it  will  do  more :  it  will  induce  our  readers  to  buy  her  book,  which  is 
precisely  what  we  wish  them  to  do  :  and  for  that  very  reason  we  decline  to 
say  one  word  as  to  the  character  of  the  literary  treat  they  have  in  store- 
Let  them  find  it  out  themselyes,  firom  its  own  fair  and  beautifully-printed 
pages. 


Specimen  Pages  or  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Expedition  :  To  be  published  in  Two  Volumes 
Octavo,  by  Messrs.  Chilos  and  Peterson.    Number  124  Arch-street,  Philadelphia. 

What  an  appetising  lunch  is  to  a  delicious  dinner  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
day,  these  ^J^ecimen  Pages '  are  to  Dr.  Eanb's  magnificent  work,  soon  to 
be  forthcoming.  The  pages  themselves,  although  few  in  number,  tempted 
us,  as  we  read,  to  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  so 
interesting  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  life  are  they :  while  the  numerous  engrav- 
ing, executed  in  the  very  first  style  of  the  art  of  celature,  and  impressed 
upon  paper  of  fine  texture  and  color,  show  that  in  the  pictorial  features  of 
the  volumes  they  bid  fair  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  work  of  a  kindred 
character  which  has  proceeded  firom  the  American  press.  The  two  octava 
volumes,  in  which  ^s  great  work  will  be  comprised,  will  contain  some  five 
hundred  pages  each ;  twenty-two  fine  steel-plates ;  three  hundred  superb 
wood-engravings,  together  with  four  maps,  showing  the  important  dis- 
coveri^  of  this  humane  expedition.  Thirty  thousand  subscribers  have 
already  given  their  names  for  the  work,  and  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
are  to  be  printed  for  the  first  yearns  supply.  We  await  with  deep  interest, 
not  to  say  impatience,  for  its  early  publication.  There  is  one  great  merit  in 
the  style  of  Db.  Kane,  as  indicated  in  these  pages.  His  descriptions  are  ex- 
ceedingly graphic.  He  gives  you  a  complete  picture  in  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen,  and  bores  you  with  no  merely  dry  detail. 
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OUB   *UP-RiyiB*  COBSBSPONDENT  AT  LaUE  MkMPHBAMAOOO.  — AgBUI  We 

welcome  one  among  the  most  esteemed  of  all  our  old  friends  and  contri- 
butors. Hear  what  a  Southern  friend  (himself  an  admirable  writer  and 
critic)  says  of  him  and  his  writings,  in  a  recent  note  to  the  Editor  :  *  Cher- 
ish your  *Up-RiTer,*  *  Green-Mountain,*  and  *  Niagara'  corresp<mdent  How 
quietly  humorous  he  is  I  —  how  natural,  graceful,  pure  his  style ;  and  what 
a  world  of  thought  there  is  in  him  1  I  consider  this  brief  passage  in  his 
*  Niagara '  letter  as  striking  as  any  thing  I  ever  saw  from  his  pen.  It  is 
replete  with  strength  and  beauty: 

'  From  the  creation  until  now  the  like  smoke  and  inoenae  of  the  cataract  hare  been 
perpetuall^r  going  ap.  The  roice  in  which  it  speaks  is  the  utterance  of  the  past  pro- 
longed until  now;  baring  no  eobo,  for  there  is  no  echo  of  a  roice  which  is  unceasing, 
ana  a  repetition  of  one  implies  that  it  is  itself  gone.  The  words  of  men  die  away,  the 
tones  of  the  sweet  singer  and  the  cadences  of  the  orator,  domestic  words  in  which  affec- 
tion murmurs  to  the  ear  and  heart,  are  temporary  as  the  summer-birds.  But  this,  like 
the  deep,  broad  sea,  keeps  on  sounding^  ana  though  continual  and  present,  it  seems  ti> 
come  from  afiu*  ofL  It  identifies  us  with  an  antiauity  which  is  alwi^  sublime  and 
solemn,  and  merges  the  ages  which  are  past  into  tne  brief  existence  which  we  are  en- 
jojring  now.  Thus  it  makes  us  as  old  as  itself.  NAPOLaov,  as  his  army  was  encamped 
on  the  sands  of  the  desert,  once  stretched  forth  his  arm,  and  said:  *  Forty  oenturies 
look  down  upon  you  fh>m  tne  heights  of  yon  pyramids.'  But  this  is  the  identical  roice 
which  sounded  long  before  the  prramids  were  built  When  I  listened  to  it  each  night 
upon  my  pillow,  it  seemed  like  the  deepest  base-note  of  creation.  It  nerer  raries,  and 
let  the  wind  blow  high  or  low,  is  nerer  lost  to  the  ear  a  second.' 

But  let  our  lake-explorer  be  heard.  We  always  feel  sensible  of  some  de- 
gree of  bad  taste  in  introducing  his  oonmianications  to  our  readers :  and  yet, 
some  how  or  another,  we  cannot  help  it : 

*At  ike  kead  t^f  Late  M^mpkramagog^Jylf. 
*  I BTABTED  at  six  o*clock  on  a  bright  Monday  momiDg  in  the  eariy  part  of  July,  to 
ride  fifty  miles  up  the  country  to  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  on  a  visit  of  explor- 
ation to  Lake  Memphramagog,  associated  with  moose,  deer,  fish,  canoes,  Indians, 
and  a  primeval  wilderness,  a  lake  whose  sounding  title,  like  some  of  those  great 
names  invoked  by  Milton,  used  to  suggest  romantic  ideas  in  the  early  study  of 
geography.  Memphramagog  and  Winnipisiogee !  Th^«  is  an  element  of  poetry 
in  Indian  names ;  but  where  practical  life  begins,  poetry  stops.  Phu  and  minus, 
1,  2,  3,  saw-mills,  cotton-factories,  common-schools,  dollars,  and  other  things,  ^'us- 
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dan  generis f  flatten  out  the  dialeot  of  peoples,  aod  breathe  no  poetiy  ezoept  what 
conies  through  the  nose.  But  what  was  once  Action  will  soon  be  &cty  and  then 
&ct  may  become  the  basis  of  a  grander  fiction.  We  realiEe  what  we  first  dream 
o£,  and  then  go  to  dreaming  again.  Ioabus  no  kmger  falls  away  flx)m  his  waxen 
iastenings,  the  winged  horse  of  Arabian  stoiy  flies  through  the  air,  Pboicbthbus  has 
really  stolen  flames  ftom  heaven,  and  the  race  of  flre-breathing  monsters  is  not  ex- 
tinct If  the  spirit  of  poetiy  has  departed  with  a  race  who  spoke  in  hyperboles, 
they  have  at  least  left  us  some  great  and  high-sounding  names  which  can  never  be 
erased  from  the  geography  of  our  land. 

*  All  day  we  were  on  Uie  ascent,  passing  through  the  wildest  and  the  roughest 
parts  of  Green-Mountain  sceneiy.  A  branch  of  the  Winooski  was  on  the  right  or 
the  left,  for  its  sinuosltieB  were  many ;  and  now  and  then,  where  the  pools  looked 
trouty,  we  dropped  in  a  line  for  the  speckled  creatures  with  indifferent  success. 
We  had  brought  no  worms  for  any  way-side  flshing,  meaning  to  stop  short  of  no- 
thing else  than  a  big  muscalonge  flrom  the  lake.  Worms  are  not  to  be  had  at  a 
venture,  especially  among  the  dry  earth  of  mountain-sides  firom  which  the  moisture 
has  run  o£  In  vain  we  turned  over  large  stones,  tore  the  baric  flrom  decayed 
trunks,  and  delved  with  a  stick  in  richer  places.  A  few  wrigglers  were  all  whidi 
could  be  obtained.  Grasshoppers,  which  are  admired  by  the  *  speckled,'  had  not 
yet  made  their  appearanoe.  Wherever  you  see  saw-dust  floating  in  the  tide,  you 
may  be  well  assured  that  there  are  no  trout  I  have  wandered  on  the  banks  of 
streams  in  these  mountain  solitudes  and  felt  almost  eeaiyy  so  trouty  did  they  appear. 
I  had  a  full  basket  in  imagination,  a  *  noble  string ; '  but  soon  the  white  particles 
denoted  the  existence  of  some  saw-mill,  perhaps  two  or  three  miTes  ofiT,  and  no 
fish  were  to  be  had.  There  is  too  much*  civilization  in  the  roughest  part  of  this 
country  for  the  sport  of  angling,  too  many  saw-mills,  too  many  district-schools,  too 
many  '  smiling  villages.'  (Villages  are  the  best-humored  places  in  the  world,  and, 
according  to  our  orators,  must  be  always  on  the  broad  grin.) 

'  Toward  evening  we  descended  into  the  smooth  and  extensive  meadows  of  Or- 
leans county,  which  presented  a  gratelhl  contrast  to  the  rough  hills,  and  arrived  at 
Irasburgb,  the  county-seat,  which  was  then  full  of  lawyers,  as  the  Court  was  in 
session.  This  county  is  celebrated  for  its  horses.  Wherever  you  go  you  hear  the 
squealing  of  blood-cdts.  They  are  superb  creatures,  solid,  well-formed,  well-com- 
pacted, strong-winded,  with  flashing  eyes  and  arched  necks,  and  hides  as  sleek  as 
a  horse-chestnut  just  out  oi  the  shell  fivery  fiumer's  boy  delights  to  own  one. 
With  what  pride  he  leads  him  away  to  water  1  how  he  likes  to  show  off  his  antics 
at  the  end  of  a  long  halter  1  He  is  the  theme  of  all  his  conversation ;  and  being 
thus  well  equipped,  there  is  nothing  which  makes  his  eye  light  up  so  much  as  the 
anticipation  of  a  'nice  little  trot*  ' Hallo t  Billy,  what  you  got  there  next  the 
wheel  ?  *  *  Why,  do  n't  you  remember  ?  That 's  Chablet.'  *  I  wanty  know  I  I 
thought  you'd  swopt  him  for  a  gray.'  *Ne-o.'  The  race  of  Centaurs  is  found 
now-a-days,  and  nothing  is  new  whidi  has  not  been  once  old.  This  occurred  to 
me  fh>m  seeing  many  a  little  group  at  way-side  taverns  curiously  inspecting  and 
walking  round  some  clean-limbed  nag  on  the  way  to  Lake  Memphramagog,  and 
from  finding  horse-fiesh  in  ihepoi-paurri  of  many  a  social  confabulation  on  the  way 
to  Lake  Memphramagog. 

'  The  fisurther  you  get  torn  the  centre  of  civilization,  you  expect  to  find  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country  more  savage.  But  we  were  now  approaching  other  centres, 
for  there  is  a  broad  sweep  of  splendid  arable  lands  about  the  cities  of  Canada,  and 
the  smoothing  hand  even  stretches  over  the  borders.  Jonathak  casts  a  wistfhl  eye 
across  the  hedge,  and  thinks  that  he  could  beat  John  —  in  ploughing.    The  worst' 
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of  it  iSf  that  70a  can  find  no  wflderneas  which  howls.  No  doobt^  if  the  ear  was 
acute  enough,  jou  could  hear  the  (aint  echoes  of  the  wdye-paoks  which  hariced 
around  the  first  setUera,  mixed  up  with  the  blows  of  the  axe  and  the  crash  of 
primeval  trees.  Their  undulations  and  their  ululations  keep  on  sUU,  and  will  never 
die  away.  But  the  ear  is  dull,  and  can  catch  nothing  bat  the  ohitter  of  saw-mills, 
while  the  more  antique  and  delicate  sounds  are  fairly  drowned  by  the  blarting  of 
dinner-horns,  and  fresh  and  clarion  voices  of  young  Shan^iai  cocks.  Within  a  few 
luiles  of  the  lake,  however,  we  entered  a  wilderness  which  might  be  called  howUng, 
a  non  howltndo.  There  must  be  yet  in  it  the  vocal  organs  of  the  humorous  grizzly 
and  the  lank-jawed  wolf,  which  could  get  up  a  respectable  chorus  on  a  hungry 
winter-day.  It  was  as  wild  a  spot  as  I  have  ever  seen,  except  among  the  classic 
Kaatskills.  Just  before  you  reach  the  Eaatskill  Mountain-House  there  is  a  place, 
on  the  one  hand  an  ocean  of  white  rolling  clouds,  from  which  an  aeronaut  might 
drop  a  plumb-line  two  miles  before  it  would  reach  the  church-steeples  and  coraliz- 
ing  processes  of  civilization,  and  on  the  other  an  inextricable  and  superb  solitude. 
I  visited  it  with  J.  M.  M.,  a  choice  friend.  We  passed  into  this  wilderness,  which 
I  shall  now  describe,  through  a  deep  gulf  or  gulch.  Humanity  tapers  off  and  dwin- 
dles away  at  the  entrance.  In  a  sandy  opening  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  we  saw 
a  log-cabin,  and  any  quantity  of  villainous  rags  strewed  about,  and  some  seven  or 
eight  children,  among  whom  all  colors  were  amicably  distributed,  from  sooty  black- 
ness to  a  dirty  cream-color,  while  their  curly  pates  {inclined  to  flame  red.  The 
squalid  mother  sat  at  the  door,  but  the  patriarch  of  the  flock  was  absent  Frendi, 
Indian,  and  negro  all  mixed  their  ingredients  in  the  fiunily  cauldron,  and  a  *  slab  * 
compound  they  made  of  it  We  entered  a  dense  primeval  forest  by  a  road  which 
Uy  at  the  bottom  of  the  woody  guli|  and  which  for  five  miles  is  of  most  gorgeous 
and  primitive  wildnees.  It  would  have  required  a  dear  conadence  to  pass  through 
it  some  fifty  years  ago,  like  his  who  chanted  the  praise  of  Lalaqs  in  Sabine  grove, 
for  it  is  ultra  Urminum,  With  the  aforesaid  hut,  all  modes  of  life  for  the  next  few 
inilos  terminate,  except  those  known  to  the  fox,  the  'possum,  and  the  raccoon. 
Sheer  and  steep  the  mountain  towers  on  your  left,  pertiape  a  thousand  feet  in  height, 
and  its  sides  are  covered  with  a  thick  vegetatbn,  and  the  bodies  of  fallen  monarchs, 
which  lie  with  their  crowns  downward,  or  across  each  other,  just  as  the  fury  of  the 
storm  has  cast  them  prostrate,  while  above  is  a  dense  and  massive  forest,  where 
the  sound  of  the  axe  has  not  been  heard.  On  the  right,  also,  are  solemn  groves^ 
through  which  the  black  waves  of  a  stl^am,  covered  with  water-lilies  and  swamp- 
like,  slowly  glide.  The  air  has  a  cucumber-like  ooolneas,  and  only  the  *  sun^s  per- 
pendicular rays  can  illumine  the  depth '  of  this  gulfl  A  few  years  since  my  friend 
met  a  weU-conditioned  Bruin  in  the  pass ;  but  the  latter  was  not  disposed  to  be 
talkative,  and  gruffly  turning  about,  he  scrambled  up  the  aodivity  with  a  great 
cracking  of  sticks,  while  the  stones  rolled  fh>m  imder  his  feet  as  if  they  had  been 
cast  by  a  catapult  Truly,  thought  I,  this  looks  like  a  fitting  approadi  to  Lake 
Memphramagog.  How  solemn  and  how  massive  was  the  gloom.  Many  hundred 
feet  above  oiu*  heads  the  gigantic  roots  laid  their  last  grappUog  hold  upon  the 

rocks.    '  0  Douglas  1  Douglas  1  if  departed  ghosts ^    It  was,  indeed,  a  great 

cavern,  a  grotto  five  miles  long,  with  a  translucent  key-stone  which  just  let  in  the 
day.  Wit^  what  a  decorative  eflfect  must  autumn  paint  its  hectic  colors  in  the  sub- 
terranean chamber,  when  the  wild  ivy  trails  over  the  hemlocks  and  larches  with 
its  crimson  and  scarlet  leaves,  and  festpons  the  place  with  glory  I  How  superb 
must  it  be  in  winter,  when  a  crystal  colonnade  shall  run  through  it,  and  the  mag- 
nificent icy  shaft  and  stalactites  adorn  it^  and  the  rocks  ooze  out  ices  like  amb^ 
and  plum-tree  gum  I    But  then  would  Bruin  be  hungry,  and  as  some  people  grab 
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jonr  hand  in  their  great  paw  in  such  a  way  as  ahnost  to  break  yoor  bones,  so  do 
those  whom  Bruin  wraps  in  his  oordial  embrace,  when  he  says  to  them  in  his  affec- 
tionate way,  *  Come  to  my  arms,  my  friend,  my  darling  1 '  fall  stone  dead. 

*  Emerging  out  of  these  thick  shades,  we  soon  caught  sight  of  an  arm  of  the  lake, 
and  on  ascending  a  hill  the  lake  itself  burst  with  all  its  charms  upon  our  sight. 
Water,  water,  water  I  I  call  out  for  water  with  an  exasperated  cry.  If  you  have 
ever  lived  on  a  beach  of  the  far-sounding  ocean,  or  on  an  annlet  of  the  sea,  where  you 
have  been  wont  to  walk  upon  the  white  sands  and  pick  up  pebbles,  to  see  the 
flouncing  of  the  big  porpoises  as  they  disport  them  in  the  brine,  to  hear  the  stri- 
dulous  cry  of  the  wild-duck,  to  watch  the  electric  vivacity  of  his  movements  when 
he  dresses  his  sleek  plumes,  or  stretches  out  his  long  neck,  and  then  plumps  with 
a  shrill  cry  of  delight  into  the  delicious  waves ;  if  you  have  watched  for  hours.the 
sails  as  white  as  an  albatross'  wing,  or  the  shadowy  fleets  by  moonhght  sailing 
noiselessly  as  if  through  a  sea  of  phosphorus,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  spirit- 
land;  if  your  eye  has  got  accustomed  to  the  water  with  its  perpetual  movement, 
and  you  have  then  been  transferred  to  land,  where  all  things  are  soHd,  all  is 
motionless,  and  nothing  but  the  fogs  which  roll  in  the  valleys  resemble  the  heaving 
deep,  how  does  the  heart  beat  with  old  affection  when  you  look  once  more  upon  a 
broad  and  glittering  expanse  of  waves.     0  pesccUor  deW  unda  I 

'We  arrived  at  Page's,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  the  place  is  called  Newport. 
It  is  as  yet  destitute  of  the  fashionable  follies  of  its  namesake,  but  it  has  many 
charms  which  have  been  found  out  by  people  in  the  Ganadas,  who  frequent  it  in 
great  numbers.  The  host,  among  other  delicacies, 'furnishes  his  table  with  an 
abundance  of  muscalonge.  It  is  a  rarity  even  at  the  lake,  monopolized  on  the 
spot,  and  very  few,  except  as  a  fbvor,  are  sent  abroad.  The  epicure  rolls  it  as  a 
sweet  morsel  beneath  his  tongue.  A  supply  of  this  noble  fish  had  been  just 
brought  in.  Those  which  I  saw  were  about  as  large  as  a  good  shad.  The  host 
called  my  attention  to  a  mistake  made  in  Thompson's  Gazetteer  of  Vermont,  with 
reference  to  the  form  of  the  spots,  that  they  are  not  roundish,  but  triangular.  The 
muscalonge  called  forth  some  remarks  at  the  late  Scientific  CJonvention.  Professor 
Aqassiz  knows  him,  head,  ttuls,  fins,  and  vertebrae.  The  flesh,  I  observed,  is  white, 
and  not  red  like  a  salmon. 

*  There  is  a  little  steam-boat  which  pliee  once  a  day  to  Magog,  at  the  end  of  the 
lake,  and  returns,  stopping  at  Owrs-Head  Mountain-House  and  intervening  places; 
but  the  captain  is  very  obliging,  and  will  let  out  any  one  anywhere ;  he  will  also 
return  to  the  wharf  and  take  you  up,  if  you  have  tarried  too  long  at  your  breakfast 
in  consequence  of  an  inordinate  appetite  for  muscalonge.  That  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  any  North-River  steamboat-captain  whatever.  I  made  an  excursion  in 
Ids  boat,  which  is  small  but  comfortable  and  with  a  good  promenade  above  : 

*  The  day  was  fitlr,  the  sun  shone  bright. 

And  scattered  all  the  gray  fbg, 
When  I  embarked  with  spirits  light 
Upon  Lake  Memphramagog. 
OMagogl 
Fair  Magog  1 
When  I  embarked,  with  spirits  light, 
Upon  Lake  Memphramagog.' 

It  is  Lake  Gbobgb  on  a  larger  scale,  although  the  waters  are  not  so  transparent. 
U  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth.  At  the  head  of  it  the  scenery 
is  bold  and  grand,  and  reminds  one  of  the  Hudson  Biver  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Highlands,    Owl's  Head  (of  which  I  inclose  a  correct  drawing  taken  by  a  friend) 
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is  a  prominent  object  in  the  landscape,  and  the  view  ttom  that  tammit  is  loaroe 
excelled  for  extent  and  variety  by  that  of  any  other  peak : 


'  Having  steamed  through  the  lake,  and  dined  at  the  '  smiling  village '  of  Magog,  we 
set  out  to  return  in  the  afternoon.  At  Greorgoville,  half-way  back,  the  captain  found  a 
small  party  of  young  persons  who  wished  to  attend  a  circus  that  night  at  Magog, 
and  he  very  kindly  consented  to  put  back  for  their  benefit,  and  also  to  wait  with 
the  boat  until  the  scenes  in  the  ring  were  concluded.  We  tarried  at  Geoigeville 
until  one  o^clock,  when  the  boat  with  the  play-goers  arrived ;  and  at  that  hour  the 
moon  having  arisen,  and  the  air  being  bland  and  soft,  I  paced  the  deck,  conversing 
with  a  friend,  until  we  reached  Newport  Memphramagog  is  a  little  gem,  and  its 
shores  present  the  most  beautiful  sites,  which  are  at  present  unoccupied.  The  scen- 
ery on  all  hands  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  I  rode  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  Stanstead, 
just  beyond  the  line,  and  there,  from  a  rising  ground,  saw  a  most  magnificent  country, 
undulating  fields  as  smooth  and  trim  as  any  in  the  State  of  New- York,  inclosed  by 
a  perfect  amphitheatre  of  mountains  whose  blue  summits  were  seen  all  around  at 
the  distance  of  sixty  miles.  Farther  on,  when  you  reach  Sherbrook,  the  landscape 
is  dotted  with  English  cottage  Many  and  pleasant  are  the  excursions  around 
Newport,  and  because  at  present  it  requires  some  little  pains  to  reach  it,  it  would 
be  all  the  more  admired  as  a  place  of  summer  resort  I  had  resolved  on  startmg 
to  fish  for  muscalonge,  and  to  bring  home  a  large  box  of  them,  but  it  was  beyond 
my  ability  to  catch  any.  They  swim  in  too  deep  waters,  they  are  too  bashful,  too 
blushing  in  their  modesty  as  they  glide  about  in  the  cool,  sequestered,  and  crystal- 
line parlors  of  the  deep.  And  I  wish  to  confess  that  to  catch  many  fish  is  some  how 
or  other  not  in  my  line.  Coax  them  I  won't  They  must  bite  quickly,  or  I'm  oflf; 
and  when,  after  a  &ir  trial  of  half-an-hour  or  so,  they  do  not  estimate  their  great 
privileges,  I  *  do  n't  seem  to  take  no  interest  in  them.' 

'I  observed  no  sail-boats  at  all  in  Lake  Memphramagog,  but  a  number  of  rude 
canoes.  Indians  there  are  none,  although  this  must  have  been  a  fi&vorite  hunting- 
ground  in  old  times.  About  forty  years  ago  an  interesting  relic  was  found  in  this 
trinity,  the  work  of  a  red  brother,  a  chart  of  the  rivers  St  Francis  and  St  Law- 
rence, and  also  of  the  great  lakes,  inscribed  with  charcoal  on  beech-baric,  with  all 
the  points  and  indentations  of  the  shores  correctly  drawn.    My  fUilough  being  up 
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at  the  ^d  of  the  week,  I  mounted  the  box  of  the  stagOKSoaoh  in  old  style,  and 
after  travelling  all  daj  so  manj  parasangs,  as  Xbnophon  has  it,  arrived  at  the 
*  smiling  village '  of  Stowe.  The  next  morning  at  six  o'clock,  with  a  chain  of  ma- 
jestic mountains  on  the  right,  among  which  the  peak  of  Mansfield  stood  preemi- 
nent^ I  proceeded  in  the  same  waj  toward  my  joumey^s  end.  We  had  not  gone 
&r,  when  three  enterprising  girls  came  out  from  a  house  by  the  road-side,  and 
stated  their  wishes  to  ride  upon  the  box.  They  were  assisted  up  into  the  highest 
seat,  and  were  lively  and  ocxnmunicative  as  they  breathed  the  mountain  air.  One 
of  them  directed  my  attentiim  to  an  excavation  on  the  bank  of  a  stream.  It  was 
made  by  a  returned  CaHfomian,  who  had  found  some  traces  of  gold,  and  bought 
the  farm.  When  the  fbrmer  owner  found  out  that  it  contained  the  precious  ore  he 
was  *  dreadful  sorry.*  I  have  yet  two  more  excursions  which  ought  to  be  per- 
formed before  the  season  is  at  an  end.  One  is  to  the  sources  of  the  Sangenay 
River,  and  the  other  to  the  romantio  regions  of  the  Saranac.  r.  w.  s.* 


Gossip  with  Re  a  dubs  and  ConsBSPCiffDEiiTS.  —  Among  the  pApers  in  the 
last  issue  of  our  contemporsry,  ^PutnamU  Monthly^*  is  one  entitled  *7*^ 
Poetry  of  War  J*  The  very  name  of  the  article  shocks  us — the  ^Poetry  of 
War  I  *  In  it  are  discussed  the  *  ocean  style  of  war,'  (generally  *  more  poetical 
than  land-battles,'  more  *  picturesque  than  the  regulated  movements  of  a  land- 
armament,*)  and  the  more  common,  *  natural,  and  eangenial  land-fights  I ' 
Ah  I  gentiemen,  there  is  but  little  poetry  in  war  I  If  there  be  poetry  in  it, 
here  it  is,  as  recorded  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  in  these  pages,  by  tiie 
lamented  Timotht  Flint  : 

'  Aftsb  many  gorgeous  scenes,  in  which  princes  have  conferred  honors  and  swords 
upon  commanders,  who  are  to  go  forth  and  fight  manfully  for  their  country  and  king ; 
after  beauty  and  innocence  —  strange  infatuation !  —  have  smiled  upon  the  future  mur- 
derers, and  with  their  white«haad8  have  waved  them  on  to  their  bloody  purpose;  the 
terrible  pageant^  externally  all  glitter,  pomp,  and  oircumstanoe,  and  within  all  horror, 
disease,  corruption,  and  misery,  marches  with  its  squadrons  and  divisions,  its  cavalry 
and  artillery,  banners  displayed,  pennons  streaming,  and  martial  music  resounding; 
and  as  the  squadrons  move  on  in  their  regular  and  serried  ranks,  the  admiring  multi- 
tude firom  city,  village,  and  field,  gaxe  with  quickened  pulses  and  throbbing  bosoms, 
and  say,  as  the  host  moves  on, '  This  is  glorious  war  I ' 

'  The  grand  army,  plundering  alike  friend  and  enemy  on  its  passage,  has  passed  the 
broad  stream  or  mountain-range,  or  frith  of  the  sea,  that  separate  their  country  from 
that  of  the  foe.  Long  columns  of  smoke  stream  up  fh>m  their  line  of  march,  indicat- 
ing that  villages  are  burned,  and  fields  trampled  in  thedast ;  that  unoffending  peasants 
that  know  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  invasion,  contribute  their  last  blanket  and  last 
loaf;  it  may  be  are  harnessed  t^  the  wrtillery  to  drsg  forth  the  cannon  to  fire  upon  their 
kindred  and  countrymen.  'Their  wives  and  daughters  are  violated  under  their  eyes; 
and  their  fiithers  and  mothers  and  helpless  infknts  are  left  to  die  of  destitution  and  des- 
pair, as  they  are  forced  away  as  prisoners  of  war.  These,  are  the  exploits  which  have 
been  consecrated  with  fosting  and  prayer  I 

'  In  the  progress  of  march,  a  distance  of  country  many  leagues  in  extent  has  been 
desolated  with  fire  and  blood.  Before  them  are  green  fields  and  populous  villages,  and 
a  country  bright  and  beautiful,  with  all  the  cheerfulness  of  cultivation  and  life.  Behind 
is  desolation  and  strife.    Their  foe  has  been  preparing  to  meet  them ;  and  now  bun- 
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dreda  of  thoaaands  of  soldiers,  wsitiDg  so  appointed  algntX  to  murder  each  other,  are 
aeparated  ool  j  bj  a  Darrow  interral,  which  the  desolatioD  of  war  haa  not  yet  touched. 

*  We  are  told  that  it  often  happens  in  such  cases,  that  the  sentinels  of  the  opposing 
armies,  ttie  night  before  battle,  meet^  exchange  salutationa  and  mutual  kind  officea,  but 

,  a  few  hours  before  they  are  called  out  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  In  what  strong 
relief  do  such  facts  present  the  guilt  of  those  merciless  rulers,  who  thus  oonyert  men, 
formed  to  lore  and  help  each  other,  Into  deadly  enemies  I 

*  The  signal  is  g^ren  to  go  forth  to  the  terrible  work.  Forthwith  the  explosion  of 
artillery,  in  long^repeated  and  terrible  bursts,  is  heard.  Squadrons  of  oaralry  thunder 
orer  the  plain.  Steel  elangs  with  steel  in  the  desperate  conflict  of  life  for  life.  In  the 
midst  of  smoke,  darkness,  and  the  infernal  din  of  all  that  is  aatoundtng  in  the  last 
fierce  efforts  of  human  nature,  wrought  up  to  the  infuriated  recklessness  of  revenge 
and  despair,  the  combatants  feel  a  strange  unconcern  and  indifference  to  life ;  a  mad- 
ness lik|  that  which  arrack  and  opium  gire  to  the  desperate  Malay ;  which  they  feel  in 
no  other  position ;  an  indifference  which  renders  them  careless  to  consequences,  and 
causes  them,  with  an  unblenchiog  eye,  to  note  theatreaming  carnage,  and  hear,  without 
feeling,  the  wild  wail  of  death-groans  around  them  I  For  a  moment  the  central  arena 
is  a  rneU4  of  infantry  and  caralry  in  wild  confusion,  in  which  the  clang  of  sabres  is 
heard  orer  the  fierce  shouts  and  the  cries  of  agony.  The  reteran  mercenary,  trained 
to  coolness  even  in  this  horrid  scene,  watches  with  eye  and  hand,  and  braced  muscle, 
the  moment  to  thrust  home  his  steel  to  his  opponent's  bosom ;  happy  if,  while  intent 
on  that  issue,  an  unwatched  foe  seiie  not  the  unguarded  moment  and  vital  space,  and 
give  him  the  death>blow  he  was  meditating  for  another.  Some  of  the  fallen  wretches 
are  uttering  loud  cries  for  water.  Others  implore  the  passing  friend  or  foe  to  finish 
their  agony.  Over  the  bodies  of  the  wounded  trample  the  cavalry  at  the  height  of  their 
speed.  The  grinding  wheels  of  the  artillery  plough  over  half-expiring  victims  deep  in 
the  soil.  Others,  still  breathing,  still  supplicating  mercy,  are  thrown  beneath  masses 
of  the  dead  into  the  fosse,  to  make  a  bridge  of  bodies.  On  this  point  of  fierce  conflict, 
a  park  of  artillery  is  finally  brought  to  bear:  and  Tictors  and  ranquiahed,  and  the  un- 
touched warrior  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  are  prooauMUOUslj  swept  away  in  columns. 
The  loud  '  hurrah  1 '  of  the  conquering  assailant^  pursuing  their  foe,  is  replaced  by  the 
low  and  expiring  moans  of  the  dying. 

'  Such  is  Battli  I  Forty  thousand  young  and  vigorous  men  lie  dead  or  dying  on  the 
field.  Thousands  of  war-horses  are  scattered  in  confusion  among  them.  Greedy  and 
heartless  plunderers,  the  vmmpires  of  battle,  are  gathering  up  the  wrecks,  stripping  the 
dead,  and  giving  the  last  fatal  thrust  to  the  wounded ;  while  intermingled  among  them 
are  friends,  relatives,  children,  parents,  wives,  searching  and  yet  fearing  to  find  among 
the  fallen  those  dear  to  them  as  life.  Such  is  the  central  part  of  the  picture :  while 
burning  towns,  and  a  smoking  and  a  desolated  country,  in  all  the  risible  distance,  fonn 
the  back-ground. 

*  Extravagant,  and  abhorrent,  and  out  of  nature  as  this  spectacle  may  seem,  it  hss  been 
represented  with  the  reality  of  horrors  a  hundred-fold  more  revolting  in  every  period 
of  history,  and  in  the  fairest  portions  of  every  civilised  country. 

*  The  battle,  however,  is  past ;  a  battle  fiercely  contested  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun  of  a  summer's  day.  What  heart  would  not  sicken  at  the  horrid  spectaple  ?  What 
ruler,  whose  nature  was  not  waxing  fiendish,  but  would  pause  before  he  yielded  any 
contribution  of  influence  to  produce  a  scene  thus  abhorrent  and  accursed  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  men !  My  heart  bleeds  at  the  sight !  —  for  all  ihese  ^Uen  were  my  brethren  ; 
with  nerves  as  susceptible,  hopes  and  fears  as  intense  ss  my  own ;  and  they  had  equal 
claims  to  continue  to  caress  their  children,  behold  the  bright  sun,  and  exult  in  feeling 
life,  and  admiring  God's  beautiful  creation  f  1  look  abroad  where  yesterday  there  were 
so  many  thousands  of  men,  with  hearts  beating  warm,  so  many  villages,  groves,  &nn- 
bouses,  peasants,  birds  singling  in  the  branches,  and  the  hope  of  hanrest  waving  in  the 
breeze.  It  now  presents  smouldering  ruins ;  a  soil  polluted  with  blood,  and  covered 
with  corses  — a  picture  all  loathsomeness  and  horror.    The  scent  of  carnage  has 
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already  allured  the  birds  of  prej,  and  thej  are  sailiog  abore  thU  soene  of  human  mad- 
ness and  depravity,  presenting  at  least  one  of  Cousin's  vaunted  *  compensations'  of  the 
horrors  of  war  — a  gale,  which  has  brought  the  rultures  a  gratuitous  feast. 

'  Were  I  to  follow  the  letters  and  messengers  to  forty  thousand  dwellings,  announcing 
to  mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  sisters,  widows,  orphans,  the  names  of  the  slain ;  were  I 
to  attempt  to  delineate  the  general  result  of  sweeping  disease  in  all  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  battle;  and  of  individual  poverty,  helplessness,  and  despair,  blasting  the 
bereaved  cottages,  (for  most  of  the  lallen  were  dwellers  in  bumble  cabins,)  the  picture 
of  misery  would  be  too  vast  and  indistinct  to  produce  a  clear  perception  of  the  result. 
Life-blood  poured  out  as  water  may  have  swollen  to  a  river,  without  presenting  the  eye 
and  the  heart  with  a  distinct  conception  of  the  amount  of  misery  which  had  been  caused 
in  consequence.' 

Such,  brother  ^Patnam^^  is  the  true  *  Pobtbt  of  War  I '  Read  *A  Voice 
from  Sebaetopoly''  a  work  by  a  Polish  captain  in  the  Russian  army,  recently 
published  by  Mubbat  of  London,  and  you  will  see  that  in  no  respect  is  the 
foregoing  picture  over-drawn,  eyen  in  our  time,  when  *  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men '  ought  to  have  more  nearly  approached  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  *  perfect  work.'  Captain  Hodasetich^s  account  of  the 
crawling  along  the  ground,  after  the  great  battle,  of  the  hundreds  of  poor 
mutilated  wretches,  all  groaning  in  agony,  and  such  as  eould^  holding  up  the 
mangled  remains  of  their  torn  limbs,  makes  quite  a  *  verse '  in  the  last  piece 
upon  the  vaunted  *  poetry  of  war.'  -  -  -  A  pleasant  correspondent  in 
Chicago,  niinois,  firom  whom  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again,  writes  us  *  as 
per  mar^n : '  *  In  your  July  number  appeared  some  very  graceful  lines,  en- 
titled *  NioHT : '  in  response  to  which  I  inclose  a  dozen,  not  so  pretty,  upon 

*  Morn  : '  and  forthwith  4he  writer  proceeds  to  hold  forth  as  foUoweth : 

'  I  nwAR  through  the  drooping  vine-leaves 

That  over  the  lattice  he, 
The  feathered  minstrels*  carol  sweet 

Salute  the  eastern  sky, 
As  the  goddess  unlocks  the  gates  of  day, 
And  Uie  waking  world  roUs  by. 

*It  has  ceased,  but  the  notes  still  linger 

Upon  the  fhigrant  air; 
And  the  gentle  lesson  is  left  behind 

To  teach  us  everywhere. 
To  welcome  the  dawn  of  Uiavim's  light 
With  the  melody  of  prayer.' 

*  The  above  ia  only  a  pretext  for  the  introduction  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  of 
the  following  *  hincidenta^'  qiiorum  pars  minima  fui,  having  been  an  eye-witness 
and  participator  therein  —  an  accessory  before,  at,  and  after  the  fact  They  came 
upon  me  'in  a  heap,'  as  stars  are  marshalled  in  constellations  and  great  men  come 
in  groups ;  and  as  a  solitary  laugh  is  a  very  poor  sort  of  thing,  here  goes : 

*  On  a  visit  of  condolence  to  my  friend  M ^  suffering  under  severe  affliction 

in  the  loss  of  a  beloved  mother,  I  had  the  misfortune  of  listening  to  the  ensuing 
t  consolation '  administered  to  my  friend  and  his  fiither,  by  a  sympathiziog  female  in 
weeds,  something  between  a  Mioos  and  a  widow  Wattle,  who  was  more  than  sus- 
pected of  designs  on  one  or  the  other,  nobody  knew  which,  and  she  didn't  care : 

*  Oh  I  it 's  no  use  to  mourn  I  To  cry  for  spilled  milk  never  did  any  good  1  Depend 
upon  it,  nobody  gains  nothing  by  sorrowing:  and  I  'm  sure  /ought  to  know,  for 
I  've  buried  a  father  and  a  mother,  two  husbands,  and  any  quantity  or  other 
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ooHvaonon.'    Te  goda !   think  of  estfanatiDg  your  deceased  relatiTes  by  the 
'QUAHTTTT  *  1    One  might  as  well  oompute  one's  living  friends  by  the  groes  I 

*The  end  was  not  jet,  howeyer.    Turning  io  the  fiither,  she  exclaimed:  *  And 

I  say  the  same  to  joo,  ICr.  W .    It 's  no  use  to  mourn.    It 's  just  as  Col- 

E said,  when  he  lost  lus  Third — think  he 's  living  with  his  Fonrti),  isnt  he, 

Mr.  Z ?  *  (appealing  to  me.) 

**Te8,lCadam,Ibeneveheis.'  * 

'  *  Well,  as  Colonel  £ said  when  he  lost  his  Third,  \it  's  no  use  t<;itnoiim  for 

what  is  passed:  we  must  look  forward  to  what  is  to  oome.* 

'She  killed  two  birds  vHth  (hat  stone  I 

*  It  80  happened  that  I  had  the  pleasure  (I  should  say  so  if  it  were  not  so  melan- 
choly an  occasion)  of  attmding  ,the  obsequies  of  this  lady's  *  Second '  some  weeks 
before  the  above-mentioned  advice,  and  after  the  service,  while  partaking  of  certain 
'  funeral  baked  meats,'  she  inquired  how  '  the  Thing  went  df? '  (not  her  husband, 
but  the  funeral)  I  replied  that  every  thing  was  conducted  with  marked  propriety 
and  the  utmost  decorum.  '  Perhaps  so,'  was  her  answer;  *  but  that  red  curtain  <m 
the  middle  pariOT-window  v^as  hung  so  slantin',  that  I  didnt  hear  a  word  of  the 
prayer  for  fear  the  minister  would  notice  it:  he's  dreadfhl  obsarvin'l'  She 
mourned  for  her  *  Second'  with  a  vengeance.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that 
she  is  stQl  looking  forward  to  '  what  is  to  oome  1 ' 

*  She  belonged  to  the  same  family  with  the  widow  who,  when  the  procession 
quickened  its  pace  a  little,  declared:  *It  's  no  use  to  make  a  tad  of  a  pleasure  I '  * 

The  bitter  funeral  grief  recorded  aboTO,  reminds  us  of  a  similar  *  burst' 
which  we  once  encountered  in  the  ^Ikening  Post '  daOy  journal,  from  a  cor- 
respondent,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  Indian%  A  bereaved  husband, 
standing  by  the  open  graye  of  his  deceased  wife,  *  refusing  to  be  comforted,* 
said  to  a  Mend,  as  he  turned  toward  him,  and  laid  his  head  on  his  shoulder : 
*IVe  lost  horses,  and  I 're  lost  cows — and  Pye  lost  likely  calyes  and 
shoats  —  hut  Ineter  had  any  thing  that  cut  me  vp  Hie  this  I"*  WasnH 
that  an  '  afflicted  mourner  ' f  -  -  -  'I  saw  a  puiy  in  a  ' saloon,'  the 
other  night,'  writes  a  correspondent  at  Grand  Rapids,  (Michigan,)  'who 
were  all  *  pretty  well  eleyatcd,'  but  the  most  sober,  or  rather  the  least 
drunken  of  them,  seemed  to  realize  his  position,  and  was  endeayoring  to  get 
his  companions  to  go  home.  They  insisted  upon  his  taking  a  parting  drink, 
but  he  '  had  got  enough,  and  when  he  had  got  enough  he  hnew  it'  Fiiydly, 
upon  tiieir  promising  to  leave  if  he  would  take  one  more  *  snifter,'  he  asked 
the  bar-keeper  what  it  was  that  the  others  were  drinking.  '  Monongahela' 
was  the  reply.'  *  WeD,'  said  he,  *  give  me  a  tumbler-fhll,'  and  it  ioas  filled 
and  emptied^  too.  Pretty  fiur,  I  thought,  for  a  man  who  *had  already  had 
enoughy  and  hnew  it! '  They  take  *big  drinks,'  however,  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Speaking  of  *  big  drinks' :  in  Oswego,  a  few  weeks  ago,  several 
gentlemen  were  watching  the  operations  of  a  '  Grain  Elevator,'  and  a  discus- 
sion arose  as  to  the  rdative  merits  6f  several  patmts.  Various  opinions  were 
expressed,  and  the  matter  was  at  last  referred,  by  general  consent,  to  an  indi- 
vidual present,  who  had  tak^i  no  part  in  the  controversy.  His  decision  was, 
that  the  best  grain  elevator  he  knew  was  Old  Bye.  He  was  unanimously 
pronounced  *  a  Dakibl,'  and  the  crowd  '  elevated '  forthwith,  in  acknowledg- 
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ment  of  his  wisdom.  *  One  more,'  and  then  I  am  done.  I  think  I  met  the 
best-natured  man  in  America,  recently,  on  the  Michigan  Central  Road.  We 
had  had  an  inebriated  passenger  a-board,  who  was  continually  rlishing  about 
with  a  brandy-bottle,  inviting  some  body  to  *  take-nip.*  As  his  attentions 
were  principally  confined,  however,  to  a  party  of  Methodist  preachers,  and 
one  or  two  elderly  sisters,  who  were  returning  from  a  conference,  I  hardly 
think  they  were  appreciated  as  fully  as  he  probably  anticipated.  After  a 
while  he  fell  ibleep — then  woke  up,  decidedly  irritable.  As  the  cars  made 
a  stop,  he  staggered  up  to  a  mild-looking  young  gentleman  with  spectacles, 
and  asked  him  the  name  of  the  station.  The  mild  young  gentleman  replied, 
**  I  am  a  stranger  here,  Sir.*  '  A  stranger  t '  said  our  brandied  friendj  draw- 
ing himself  up  with  intense  dignity,  and  speaking  with  a  force  that  aroused 
all  present :  *  I  did  n*t  ask  you.  Sir,  your  pedigree,  nor  where  the  d  —  1  you 
came  from,  but  I  wan't  to  know  —  the  name — of  this — station  P  *  I  do  n't 
hnowy  Sfr,'  was  the  response,  very  faintly.  *  You  *  do  n't  know,'  eh  ?  Then 
why  did  n't  you  9ay  so  at  first,  and  not  keep  me  bothering  here?  I  hate  a 
fool  I '  The  mild  young  gentleman  looked  anxious,  and  the  next  moment 
was  missing,  but  presently  returned,  looking  perfectly  happy,  and  informed 
his  querist  with  great  apparent  satisfaction,  that  the  name  of  the  station,  he 
had  learned,  was  Chelsea.  Would  n't  he  make  a  *  model  husband '  ?  We 
should  think  he  would !  -  -  -  Hear  our  fair  and  &vorite  correspondent, 
from  her  new  and  delightful  residence  *  among  the  mighty  hills' : 

'  Love  abd  Mibth  and  Biautt  meet, 
To  scatter  fair  flowers  at  my  feet' 

'  Oncb  more  amonjf  the  mountains  I  Six  long  weeks  have  I  been  sojourning  by 
the  sea-side,  and  fairly  pining  for  the  sight  of  them ;  and  the  first  morning  after  my 
arrival  Aere,  as  I  threw  up  my  window  and  gazed  upon  the  glorious  prospect  before 
me,  I  involuntarily  exclaimed :  *  Thank  God  for  Mountains  I  *  Most  of  my  tune  for 
the  last  five  years  has  been  passed  among  them,  until  they  seem  to  have  become  a 
necessity  of  my  nature,  and  to  be  identified  with  my  very  life  and  being. 

*  Very  dear  to  me  are  the  *  Green  Mountains  '  of*  Vermont,  whether  rejoicing  in 
their  summer  beauty,  or  covered  with  the  white  snows  of  December  j  and  many  a 
happy  hour  have  I  spent  among  them.  The  Adirondacks,  the  mountahis  of  my 
native  State,  hold  also  a  place  in  my  heart;  for  nestled  among  them  is  Chateaugay 
Lake,  and  our  dear  *  Gamp  Comfort,'  where  I  have  fished,  and  hunted,  and  roamed 
in  the  grand  old  forests,  or  floated  upon  the  bright  waters,  and  dreamed  away  the 
rosy  hours.  The  mountains  around  Lake  Georqe  are  like  old  and  fjaithful  fiiends, 
and  seem  always  to  welcome  me  with  a  smile ;  and  my  heart  is  fllled  with  happy, 
peacefiil  memories  even  now,  as  I  write  of  them ;  and  the  White  Mountains  of 
New-Hampshire,  ( •  Monarchs  over  all,' )  have  their  pleasant  associations  too  I  Can 
you  wonder,  then,  dear  reader,  that  I  love  mountains  ? 

*  Well  might  Jenny  Lind  call  this  spot  the  ^Paradise  of  America,^  for  I  know  ol 
none  that  so  well  deserves  the  title ;  and  I  really  wish  I  could  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  glorious  view  which  I  am  now  enjoying :  but  it  is  perfectly  impossible,  as  no 
pen  could  describe,  no  imagination  picture  it 

*  The  Ck>nneoticut  River  is  just  below  us,  winding  in  and  out  among  the  moun- 
tains, its  fbrtUe  valley  covered  with  the  rich  broom-corn,  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
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little  Tillaget  scattered  about;  the  houses  half-ooooealed  bj  the  beantifbl  trees 
which  surround  them ;  and  the  diurdi-spires  glittering  in  the  sun-shine.  There  is 
a  oahn  beauty  in  this  scene,  whidi  cannot  appeal  in  Tain  to  anj  heart,  or  fail  to 
call  finth  its  higher  and  better  Ibelinga.  And  one  can  neyer  Urt  of  ito  loreliness, 
for  it  is  ever  changing.  Each  day  I  discover  some  new  eflbct  of  light  and  shade 
upon  the  mountains  «•  some  new  bend  in  the  river  below.  One  of  my  first  wishes 
after  my  arrival  here,  was  to  ascend  Mount  Holtoke:  and  it  had  only  to  be  ex- 
pressed to  be  gratified.  Every  arrangement  was  made ;  the  day  was  bright  and 
beautiful ;  and  we  were  all  feeling  in  good  spirits  and  good  humor.  The  coun^ 
was  looking  delidoualy  firesh  after  the  recent  rains ;  and  §at  the  first  mile  or  two 
our  conversation  consisted  principally  in  exclamations  of  delight  at  the  beauties  of^ 
the  scene  through  which  we  were  passing.  We  soon  reached  the  flerry,  where  a 
couple  of  skeleton  horses  form  the  motive-power  that  propels  the  boat  across  the 
river ;  and  we  had  exhausted  our  epithets  of  compassion  upon  them  long  before 
we  readied  the  other  side.  Soon  after  we  left  the  river's  bank,  the  road  began  to 
grow  very  steep ;  and  one  of  our  gentlemen,  ^^lo  had  quite  as  much  mischief  in 
his  composition  as  was  at  all  needfhl,  was  describing  the  probable  result  of  a  break- 
down, when  a  sudden  crash  put  an  end  to  his  stoiy,  by  rendering  it  a  reality  1 
Somethmg  had  given  way,  fbr  the  horses  were  capering;  and  the  carriage  was  sBd^ 
hig  down-hUlt  Of  course,  one  lady  out  of  tiie  three  screamed;  the  gentlemen 
jumped  out;  sooceeded  in  stoj^g  the  carriage,  and  getting  ma  out;  and  then  they 
went  to  ascertain  how  serious  the  ii\iury  really  was.  They  returned  with  the  re- 
port that  we  should  either  be  obliged  to  wait  there  until  the  man  could  go  bade  to 
the  village  and  get  his  carriage  repaired,  or  walk  up  t  I  at  once  decided  to  vndk, 
and  the  rest  agreeing,  we  started  up  the  mountain. 

*■  At  first  the  road  was  good,  and  it  was  all  plain  sailing;  and  we  thought  it 
strange  that  people  should  make  such  a  fbss  about  walking  up  Mount  Holy  oke ; 
but  by-and-by  the  ascent  grew  steeper,  the  path  more  stony,  and  we  b^^  to  think 
that  like  Jordan,  Holyoke  was  a  *  hard  road  to  travel*  Ajid  when  we  reached  the 
place  where  we  could  take  the  steam-car,  there  vrere  many  votes  in  &vor  of  that 
movement:  and  I  found  myself  neariy  alone  in  preferring  to  continue  my  walk: 
but  there  was  one  kind  fHend  who  preferred  accompanying  me ;  and  so  leaving 
our  utilitarian  friends  to  come -up  by  steam,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey.  The 
path  became  gradually  nannower  and  steeper,  but  with  a  little  assistance  fhun  my 
companion,  I  managed  to  get  along  quite  nicely.  The  air  was  fresh  and  firagrant, 
and  the  little  birds  sang  as  joyously  as  though  they  wished  to  welcome  us  to  their 
mountain-home,  and  the  soft  sun-light  peeping  between  the  thick  foliage  of  the  tall 
trees,  cast  flitting  shadows  on  our  path-wgy ;  but  the  gay  laugh  and  lively  re- 
partee showed  that  there  was  no  shadow  on  our  hearts  that  day. 

*  Eveiy  little  while  we  sto{^)ed  to  rest  and  eiyoy  the  view,  and  then  went  on 
again  with  renewed  vigor ;  and  long  before  we  expected  it,  we  found  ourselves 
emerging  from  the  woods,  and  approaching  the  ^Prospect- House  *  which  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  found  tiiat  our  friends  had  not  arrived  yet,  as  there 
had  been  so  many  before  them  waiting  to  take  the  car:  so  we  set  to  work  to  make 
ourselves  comfortable;  enjoyed  the  g^rious  view  and  the  delidous  coolness;  and 
finally,  following  the  memorable  example  of  our  fliend  Dobshoks,  we  *  procured  a 
glass  of  beer  I' 

*  By  this  time  it  was  announced  that  'our  flriends  were  coming  up : '  so  we  vrent 
out  to  welcome  them.  The  appearance  they  presented  was  perfectly  ludicrous  I 
Four  people  seated  in  a  small  sleigh,  and  behig  drawn  up  a  perpendicular  asoent 
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by  a  single  cord,  and  all  looking  as  frightened  aa  though  thej  had  just  been  con- 
demned to  be  hung;  the  little  engine  puffing  awaj,  and  the  Uttle  Frenchman  who 
tends  it,  looking  as  grare  as  though  the  &te  of  empires  was  swayed  by  Y^  petite 
locomotiva  Our  friends  gave  such  a  terrific  account  of  their  nul-road  journey 
that  it  quite  inspired  me  with  a  desh^  to  try  that  mode  of  descent,  for  I  do  dearly 
love  a  new  sensation,  and  terror  would  have  been  an  entirely  new  one  to  me ;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  experiencing  it 

*  When  we  were  sufficiently  rested,  we  went  up  into  the  Observatory ;  and  here 
the  most  beautiful  scene  I  ever  beheld  was  presented  to  my  view.  It  seemed  as 
though  I  was  standing  on  the  highest  point  of  the  earth,  and  that  all  the  world  was 
within  my  sight  1  But  to  come  down  to  actual  &ct,  we  could  see  the  mountains  of 
five  States,  and  twenty  or  thirty  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  Ck>nnecticut  The  valley 
below  us,  with  its  fields  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  meadow-land,  looked  like  a  patch- 
work bed-quUt,  and  the  men  at  work  upon  it  seemed  to  be  so  many  ants.  Pretty 
little  villages  were  scattered  about  in  every  direction;  but  they  reminded  me  of  the 
toys  one  buys  for  children,  so  diminutive  did  they  appear.  Yet  I  could  not  help 
fiincying  them  the  abode  of  peace  and  contentment ;  for  surely  the  calm  beauty  of 
such  a  scene  might  quiet  grief  and  should  subdue  the  passions.  That  delicious  air 
must  bring  health  to  the  ailing,  and  renewed  vigor  to  tiie  weary^ 

*  While  I  was  ^peculating  in  this  wise,  some  less  enthusiastic  individual  touched 
my  elboV,  and  displaying  his  watch,  declared  that  it  was  time  for  us  to  be  on  our 
way  homeward.  I  found  the  descent  in  the  car  perfectly  delightful ;  and  was  quite 
charmed  with  the  idea  of  being  carried  over  the  ground  without  any  visible  means 
of  locomotion :  really  I  think  that  the  *  poetry  of  motion  I  *  If  it  could  only  be 
brought  into  general  use,  wiiat  a  ct^tal  thing  it  would  be  for  lovers  1  No  horses 
to  attend  to ;  no  coach-man,  with  open  ears  and  eyes  over  his  shoulders ;  and  no 
troublesomely-curious  fellow-passengers  to  over-hear  conversations  which  are  so 
charming  to  those  for  whom  they  are  intended,  but  so  excessively  *  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable*  to  a  third  party.  I  wish  some  enterprising  Yankee  would  act  upon 
my  sugg^tion:  I  think  he  would  make  a  fortune  by  it 

*  We  drove  home  through  Hadley,  which  is  the  most  quiet  place  I  ever  saw.  I 
have  driven  through  it  many  times^  and  never  saw  a  human  being ;  but  this  time 
we  were  more  fortunate ;  for  we  (^  obtain  a  sight  of  a  girl  sitting  in  a  window,  a 
cat,  and  a  small  boy. 

'  When  we  reached  home,  we  took  some  slight  refireshment  after  our  drive ;  but 
remembering  the  serious  effect  of  cold  water  on  our  friend  Doestiokb,  we  religiously 
refrained  from  indulging  in  that  dangerous  beverage.  We  all  concluded  that  it  had 
been  a  delightful  day,  and  one  to  be  remembered ;  and  I  only  regret  that  I  have 
not  l|9en  able  to  do  it  more  justice :  but  as  well  might  I  attempt  to  give  you  a 
*  realizing  sense '  of  a  glass  of  champaigne  by  mere  description,  as  to  put  on  paper  the 
pleasures  of  sudi  a  party.  Indeed,  my  life  here  is  a  perfect  succession  of  indescrib- 
able pleasures.  I  have  been  just  in  the  humor  to  find  every  thing  delightfiil,  because 
I  vtras  happy.  This  place  reminds  me  more  ^  an  English  country-house  full  of 
guests,  than  of  an  ordinary  hotel  or  watering-place.  There  is  so  much  sociability 
among  us,  and  such  a  general  desire  to  be  agreeable.  I  have  heard  people  say  th^ 
did  not  think  a  summer  resort  a  good  place  to  choose  a  wife  or  a  husband.  Now  I 
have  an  entirely  different  opinion ;  for  I  think  that  it  is  just  Ihe  place  to  draw  out  real 
chi^acter.  That  is  one  of  my  &vorite  studies,  and  here  I  have  plenty  of  material  to 
amuse  myself  upon,  and  might  serve  up  one  or  two  for  your  amusement,  if  I  were 
not  fearfhl  th^  might  be  recognized,  and  give  ofience  to  the  originals.    There  are 
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beautiful  woods  afiyoining  the  house  here,  where  I  loiter  away  a  good  manj  pitfltwit 
hours :  and  indeed  I  was  accused  of  flying  orer  them  the  other  evening  on  a 
broom-stick,  and  with  such  a  ploaaant  companion  as  the  repOTt  assigned  me,  J 
should  nH  Iiave  the  slightest  objection  to  try  such  a  trip.  I  then  might  probably 
realize  my  ardent  desire  for  '  a  new  aenaation ; '  and  I  am  oonvinced  it  woidd  be  an 
agreeable  one. 

'  But  I  must  bid  you  adieu,  for  I  have  half-a-dozen  other  things  to  do  beskle  sitting 
here  scribbling.    I  intend  to 

'  Oathkr  ray  roses  while  I  may. 

For  time  is  iitill  a  fljring : 
And  IbuM  thai  blotnn  so  bright  to^y, 
To-mom»w  may  be  dying !  * 
-^  R^mmd'HUl^  N^rihampUm,  August  30, 185A.  a.  x.  l.* 

Written  *  like  a  bird  I '  -  •  -  Odb  old  friend  *  Dow,  Jb./  in  one  of  his 
late  *  California  series*  of  Sermons  for  the  *  Golden  Era^  weekly  jour- 
nal, of  San-Francisco,  'throws  himself  upon  the  subject*  of  'our  colored 
brethren.*  We  beg  leave  to  remind  brother  Dow,  however,  that  he  is  mis- 
taken on  one  point  He  says  that  *  Nature  or  Art  might  as  well  undertake 
to  get  up  a  rainoow  with  a  black  streak  in  it,  as  to  bring  about  a  52i/«-com- 
plected  specimen  of  mortality.'  Not  so,  by  any  means.  We  have#  *  Blue 
Man^  in  New- York,  'as  blue  as  an  indigo-bag,*  who  can  be  seen  on  any 
pleasant  day,  in  the  public  thoroughfiu-es.  Moreover,  we  have  seen  many 
another  man  *  blue  *  in  the  streets  of  Gotham,  and  not  a  few,  who  were  *  very 
green ;  *  together  with  some  extremely  red  specimens,  a  good  '  variety  *  of 
which  are  the  jolly  ale-bibbers  of  Old  England.  But  we  are  '  disturbing 
meeting '  and  interrupting  the  sermon  : 

*  I  HAVB  a  fancy  that  the  Cbsator  has  produced  the  different  families  of  the  human 
race  as  they  are  ;  breeds  and  mixtures,  all  orer  the  world,  being  ts  easily  distinguished 
from  ^ure  natire  stock  ts  are  multfs  from  horses  and  jackbottoms.  Certain  portioas 
are  made  for  certain  tones,  climates,  and  localities.  Transplant  Ihem  in  fbreigD,  uncon- 
genial sttil,  and  they  dwindle,  deteriorate,  and  erentually  mn  oat  Who  soppoees  thsi 
a  flourishing  crop  of  polar  bears  or  Greenlandert  could  be  grown  at  the  equator,  and 
perpetuated  sufficiently  long  for  them  to  turn  into  a  '  horse  of  another  oolor ' ! — or  thai 
an  Etbioptan  would  erer  hare  hia  wool  straightened  and  skin  bleached  amid  Arctic 
frosU  and  snows  !    I  do  n't. 

*  My  friends :  climate  never  made  the  nigger :  on  the  contrary,  the  nigger  was  made 
for  the  climate.  No  climate  in  this  known  world  possesses  such  a  remarkable  peculiar- 
ity as  to  cause  a  downy  fleece  to  cover  caputs  well  enough  adapted  to  the  propagatioo 
of  hair ;  to  flatten  a  nose  and  produce  an  under-lip  capable  of  seating  outside  a  tobaooe- 
quid  too  bulky  and  ponderous  for  inside  duty.  Nor  is  there  a  soil  upon  earth  sufficiently 
productive  to  bring  out  a  heel  from  the  foot  that  presses  it,  of  snob  perplexing  length 
as  to  place  its  proprietor  in  the  darkness  of  doubt  as  to  whether  NATuaa  intended  him 
to  go  ahead  or  proceed  backward  —  whether  be  should  draw  a  shoe  on  orer  the  heel 
or  over  the  toe.  No,  my  brethren,  the  nigger  was  made  for  ^>e  climate  and  its  attri- 
butes, even  as  the  Arab  and  the  ostrich  ai>e  adapted  to  the  dreary,  unwatered  sands  of 
the  desert.  The  brush  of  Nature  has  painted  bim  black  —  the  prevailing  color  of  all 
animals  that  inhabit  the  torrid  lone  —  in  order  that  he  may  withstand  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  caloric.  Because  why  !  Black,  being  a  conductor  of  heat,  the  latter  readily 
escapes  through  it,  to  the  relief  and  safety  of  the  body,  Just  about  as  fast  as  the  sun 
with  his  fiery  arrows  can  shoot  it  in.  And  then  bow  a  nigger  will  sweat,  and  grin- 
nbgly  weather  the  crisis  of  a  *  heated  term/  when  nine  oat  of  a  dosen  of  the  flimsy 
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'  white  trash '  would  lop  and  keel  oyer  from  cerebral  congestion !  Tes ;  and  do  n't  the 
°^88^i*>  ^™  tested,  exhale  a  most  powerfiil  perfume !  AssafoDttda,  burnt  shoes,  and 
onions !  —  the  otto  of  roses,  musk  and  essence  of  pole-cat  are  but  the  weakest  of  odors 
in  comparison.  His  instinct  is  as  nothing  compared  with  his  outstioct.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  nigger  being  knocked  out  of  life-light  by  a  sun-stroke  !  Nobodj.  As  for 
old  Sol  planting  his  biggest  knocks  upon  a  nigger's  wool-patch  with  the  expectation 
of  doing  damage,  he  might  as  well  experiment  upon  a  cast-iron  dinner-pot,  or  try  his 
best  licks  at  the  big  bell  of  the  Vigilance  Ck>mmittee.  Of  a  truth,  a  nigger  can  stand 
hiU  equal  to  Satan,  or  a  salamander;  and  it 's  this  that  renders  him  so  useful  a  biped  in 
the  burning  fields  of  the  South,  where  a  white-skin,  if  put  to  hard  labor,  would  find 
little  or  nothing  left  of  himself  to  take  home  to  supper,  at  the  dose  of  the  first  day. 

'  My  brethren :  there  are  some  who  assert  that  the  nigger  is,  by  nature,  equal  in  in 
tellect  with  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  that,  had  he  the  same  advantages,  he  would  raise 
himself  to  as  high  a  notch  in  ^e  scale  of  humanity.  I  should  n*t  wonder  if  they  could 
prove  it ;  just  as  easy  as  I  can  prove  that  my  little  terrierKlog  knows  more  than  1  do : 
he  can  *  smell  a  rat '  and  tell  where  it  is,  at  any  time  o'  night — and  that  passeth  my 
comprehension.' 

Wc  read  the  above  a  moment  ago  to  '  Black  Sam,'  our  Rockland  Goimty 
colored  orator,  and  he  said :  '  Ji  jis  ask  dat  ministnim  what  he  might  do, 
s'posin'  his  rat-smellin'  instinct  was  edumcated  Uke  &  dog's?  Ah!  hat  — 
dere  you  see/  Question  on  dat.  Guess  you  git  him  derey  sartin  sure! 
E'yah !  e'yah !  e'yah  I  e'yah ! '  -  -  -  To  receivb  *  a  compliment  *  is  a 
pleasant  thing :  but  very  yarious  is  the  style  of  conveying  *  that  same.*  Now, 
within  the  short  space  of  time  which  sufficed  for  us  to  pass  down  the  glo- 
rious Hudson*  to  our  beloved  metropolis  of  Gotham  —  the  home  of  our 
business,  and  the  scene  of  all  our  mature  affections  —  and  to  return  to  our 
little  Cedar-Hill  Cottage,  we  experienced  twOj  which  are  memorable.  For  it 
was  pleasant,  (and,  as  was  once  remarked  to  the  hazy  and  mysterious  *  Mrs. 
Harris,*  we  *11  *  not  deniges  of  it,* )  it  uoas  pleasant  to  see  the  compositors 
to-day,  as  we  were  passing  through  the  composing-rooms,  playing  at  setting 
types  over  our  desultory  talk  in  the  *  Gossip : '  bobbing  as  if  they  were 
really  at  work,  and  picking  up  ghosts  of  letters  with  invisible  fingers ;  their 
lips  moving,  and  their  eyes  and  fiices  laughing  at  something  we  were  saying  to 
them  on  the  slips  of  paper  upon  the  cases  before  them.  *  *T  is  pleasant  to  re- 
member that  such  th|pgs  tDere^  that  were  most  pleasant  to  us.*  (Shak.) 
Also  most  gratifying  was  it  to  us,  on  the  same  day,  at  the  Cottage,  to  hear 
a  hasty  visitor  for  a  day  from  town  (and  a  rememberable  nighty  too,  *  by  *r 
Lady !  * )  say,  as  he  took  one  of  our  quill-pens  from  the  *  ten-tined '  antlers 
of  the  bronze  stag  that  forms  our  ink-standish  :  *  I  see  this  is  one  of  the 
pencil  quill-pen  holders  that  your  friend  Mr.  Elliott,  the  preeminent  por- 
trait-painter, gave  you,  and  of  which  you  made  mention  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker. They  were  fiuthful  and  true  in  his  hands :  and  what  he  did  with 
them  as  a  brush,  you  are  doing  with  a  quill  I*  Hal  ha!  Egotistical 
'  praps :  *  but  tJuit  compliment  *  happified  *  us  for  a  whole  day.  If  it  had 
been  true^  we  wouldn't  have  let  our  children  play  with  the  neighbor's 
children  for  the  next  two  months.  As  it  is,  they  commingle  promiscuously, 
and  all  have  the  hooping-cough  together,  induding  little  Abe,  the  black 
boy,  whom  our  urchin  wanted  us  to  kiss  last  winter,  when  his  fece  was  not 
in  condition :  A^  has  got  the  '  colored  *  kind ;  and  sometimes  coughs  and 
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whoops  to  that  degree,  that  he  becomes  '  bUck  in  the  &ce.*  *  Hoops*  are  in 
great  demand  for  Udies'  dresses :  a  friend  of  ours  says  he  can  supply  the 
market  from  native  productions  in  his  own  fiunilj ;  each  and  all  being  down 
with  this  most  uproarious  disorder.  •  -  -  Thb  following  is  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  the  lamented  Willis  Gatlord  Clabk,  to  his  old  and  warmlj- 
esteemed  friend  the  late  David  Graham,  Jr. ;  both  'gone  hence  to  be  here 
no  more  forever.'  The  letter,  which  is  long,  versatile,  and  exceedingly 
characteristic,  bears  date  the  ninth  of  August,  1882 :  *My  dear  fellow,  the 
Gholsba  is  making  dreadftil  ravages  here.  The  report  to-day  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  cases,  and  fifty-eight  deaths.  How  the  sublimity  of  thought ; 
the  aspirations  of  a  heaven-lit  spirit,  panting  after  immortal  renown,  and 
ranging  through  the  long  vistas  of  memory,  and  the  glittering  empire  of  the 
imagination,  are  dependent  upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  abdominal  visceral  IsnH  it  astonishing,  David?  What  are 
we  ?  —  what  our  pride,  our  ambition,  our  up-lifted  fimcies  — our  hates,  our 
loves?  Baubles  of  an  hour;  glittering  motes  in  the  sun-beam  of  Health, 
that  the  breath  of  miasma  or  the  clouds  of  the  evening  may  smite  into  non- 
existence I  I  tell  you  what^  Gbaham,  it  makes  one  think:  but  most  of  all, 
it  makes  him  regular.  Thank  God,  I  always  wcu  so,  and  so  are  you :  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  desire  the  boon  of  Lite — and  oh  I  what  a  gift  it 
is  1  ('  for  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,*)  we  must  crucify  the  fleshly 
appetites ;  whereupon  I  have  ceased  to  chew  olives,  which  are  my  passion, 
and  betaken  myse^  to  rice,  well-baked  bread,  and  port-win^  Let  me  ad- 
vise you,  David,  to  follow  the  same  course.*  ...  'Mace  Slopes*  and 
*  H.  P.  L.*  (they  *  brither$  be,  and  a*  that  *)  have  often  made  our  readers  in- 
debted to  them.  '  Meister  Karl,*  one  of  the  most  original  and  sparkling 
of  our  modem  essayists  and  humorists,  is  of  the  same  '  groxsp  *  and  '  forma- 
tion.* 'Bricks*  both.  Hear  'H.  P.  L.*  state  'Bqu>  the  Musbrat  Queition 
tooi  Settled :  *  and  when  his  new  book  appears,  buy  it,  ^juet/or/ktn  *  ; 

'  Without  fitrther  preface,  thus  Johe  Jabset  commenced : 

* '  *  Taint  no  use  argooin  the  p'int  long  with  the  okl  'Squire,.ooB  you  know  he 's 
the  most  opinionated  man  you  ever  see.  I  gue«  him  and  me,  fbat  or  last,  have 
talked  it  all  over  doaens  of  times,  and  he  never  will  low  as  how  mu^irats  are  fit 
to  eat  He  says  it  *s  agin  natur*  to  eat  nUs,  loog  as  ennythlog  else  is  to  be  picked 
up :  mebb^he  *s  right,  a'ter  all:  but  I  peUl  you  I  took  him  in  on  thaft  p*iiit  lx>ut  the 
nicest  you  ever  heerd  tell  on.  You  now,  do  n*t  you  ever  go  to  let  on  to  bim  that 
I  told  you  lx>nt  it,  lees  the  old  man  would  certain  sore  get  riled,  and  I  don^t  want 
no  ill  feelings  twixt  him  and  me.' 

*  '1 11  never  say  one  word  to  him  about  it  I  would  like  to  hear  how  you  ever 
got  him  to  eat  a  musk-rat,  for  I  've  heard  him  often  argue  the  point,  and  always 
declare,  that  although  their  skins  might  be  worth  something,  their  flesh  was  only 
good  for  crows.* 

' '  Yes,  that's  the  old  *Squire  all  over:  he  *s  as  contrairy  an  <dd  creetur  as  ever  run 
on  two  legs.  Won*t  never  low  he  *8  wrong ;  and  he  *11  call  blade  white  tfll  the* 
cows  come  home  if  you  on-ly  set  him  to  argooing.  How  I  showed  him  that  mush- 
rats  was  good  to  eat  was  (his  a-way.  You  see  last  Bpring-meetin*  the  *Squire  come 
down  flx>m  Squash  P*int,  (be  *s  one  of  the  head  men,)  and,  as  he  always  does, 
come  right  to  my  house  and  puts  up.    Wal,  the  old  woman  she  was  g^  to  see 
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htm,  and  so  we  all  was :  fiust  is^  the  'Squire's  migfatj  good  companj  ef  he  m  a  leetle 
opinioQated:  every  boddj  has  their  short-oomings.  Wal,  we  all  went  over  to 
meetin',  ftist  night  he  come  down;  and  Brother  Hobnbloweb  he  held  forth,  and  a 
hull  lot  of  fellers  exparienoed  religion — 'mong  'em  old  Bob  Grdos'  boys;  and 
take  it  all  in  all,  we  had  every  reason  to  be  mighty  cheerful ,  seein'  tbmgs  on  the 
rise  in  a  relidgios  way.  After  meetin'  was  out,  and  while  I  was  gittin'  the  hoM 
and  waggin  out  to  drive  na  hum,  Bill  Wood  he  comes  up,  and  a'ter  some  hemmin' 
and  hawin',  he  lets  on  to  the  'Squire,  how  he  had  a  hull  lot  of  mush-rat  skins  he'd 
like  to  sell  him.  Now  the  'Sqmre  's  olways  ready  to  bite  at  a  good  trade ;  so  he 
buys  them  skins  off  hand;  an'  that's  the  way  we  got  talkin'  'bout'eatin'  the 
creetureS)  goin'  hum  in  the  waggin  from  meetin'. 

* '  Kex  momin'  airly  I  goes  down  to  the  mash,  an'  while  proguein'  round  I  got  a 
shot  at  some  black  ducks,  and  knocked  over  a  oouple  on  'em.  In  the  traps  I'd  sot 
the  day  afore  there  was  half  a  dozen  mush-rats;  so  gittin'  on  'em  all,  I  went  back 
to  the  house  an'  found  breakfus'  ready :  an'  the  'Squire,  soon  as  I  come  in  sight, 
he  begins  jokin'  'bout  my  rats,  an'  wants  to  know  ef  I  was  goin'  to  turn  John 
Cedxatuas,  and  eat  'em  up?  I  seed  my  ole  wooman  kind  a  lough,  as  ef  she  had 
some  f\in  goin'.  Wal,  we  eat  breckfhs:  then  I  went  out  to  the  bam  to  skin  the 
rats.    Putty  soon  out  comes  the  old  woomao,  and  sez  she  to  me : 

' ' '  John,  do  n't  go  to  throw  'way  oil  them  mush-rats;  I  want  one  of  'em,  a'ter 
you  've  got  the  hide  off.'  An'  then  she  laughs  fit  to  kill  I  did  n't  'spidon  p'raps 
what  she  was  at,  so  I  gin  her  the  most  fi^ttest  one  of  *em. 

<  *  Dinner  time  oome,  an  we  oU  sot  down,  old  'Squire  bein'  pretty  sharp  set,  an'  fell 
to,  lively  as  could  be.  Old  wooman  had  cut  up  the  black  ducks  in  pieces,  and 
made  a  brile  of  'em.  Wal,  the  'Squire  he  oould  n't  praise  the  old  wooman 'a  cookin 
enuf  He  said,  ^he  'd  never  eat  such  sweet  ducks  afore —  was  n't  notbin'  sedgy 
about  'em; '  an'  he  kept  on  eatin',  ontel  the  old  wooman  had  to  git  up  and  cook 
more  duck  jes  to  satersfy  him,  though  he  lowed  he  did  n't  want  her  to  make  no 
fuss  'bout  him, 

'  'We  got  through  and  then  riz  up,  and  old  'Squire  an'  me  lights  seegars  an'  goes 
out  an  sits  on  the  fence  under  the  big  willow  tree,  talkin'  over  the  com,  and  oil 
'bout  the  creeturs  an  the  meetin',  an'  so  on.  Bime  by  I  goes  into  the  house  to  git 
another  seegar,  an'  then  the  Old  wooman  ups  and  tells  me  how  she  had  cooked  the 
mush-rat  'long  with  the  ducks,  and  we  'd  eaten  of  ^em  at  dinner.  Fust  go  I  felt 
mighty  riled  up  an'  kind  of  mad,  ooz  I'd  forgotten  oil  'bout  givin'  her  the  mush-rat, 
but  the  ole  wooman  she  laffed  so  that  putty  soon  I  hod  to  laugh  too,  seein'  how 
the  old  'Squire  had  ben  drawed  in.  So  I  got  a  seegar  and  went  back  to  the  fence, 
and  a'ter  taUdn'  a  while  to  the  'Squire,  I  ups  and  tells  him  how  he  had  eaten  mush- 
rats  for  dinner.  He  would  n't  believe  the  fust  word  of  it :  sed  he  oould  tell  'em  by 
tatUf  though  he'd  never  eat  none  afore  in  his  life  1  And  a'ter  I'd  prooved  to  Imn 
he  had^  he  was  mighfy  wrothy,  an'  I  was  a'mo^  afeerd  at  one  time  he'd  hitch  up 
and  drive  oS,  but  he  got  cooled  off  'fore  long ;  had  a  good  strong  laff ;  an'  declared 
to  Grashus  that  I  mus  n't  never  let  on  to  a  soul  'bout  it,  an'  'bout  how  I  'd  Seiikd 
the  Musk-rat  Question  ! 

*  *  And  I  never  hev  I ' ' 

Is  n't  that  a  *  slight  mistake  V  -  -  -  Ws  have  not  before  spoken,  al- 
though we  ought  so  to  haye  done,  of  a  yery  excellent  and  beautifhUy-exe- 
cuted  weekly  journal,  published  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  J.  M.  Ghuboh,  Esq.,  formerly  editor  of  *  The  Bkarrej^  of  the  same 
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city,  before  it  passed  fix>m  under  his  direction ;  •  literary  gazette,  edited 
with  decided  talent  and  good  taste  througfaont  It  is  called  *  The  Fire-Side 
Vmtor* — a  felicitous  title,  by  the  way,  suggestive  of  a  pleasant  circle  of 
yariously-minded  but  unanimously-pleased  readers.  The  *  Vintor  *  makes 
itself  welcome  by  well-stored  columns,  original  and  selected,  and  by  the 
careftd  editorial  direction  and  genial  spirit  which  its  colunms  indicate.  It  has 
our  best  wishes — the  best  we  could  express  —  for  the  success  which  it  has 
already  shown  it  desert^y  and  for  that  more  ample  &vor  which  it  bids  fidr, 
in  its  consecutiTe  issues,  to  earn.  -  -  -  IsnV  'Mrs.  Paktikgtok  a 
'  perfect  bird  ? '  We  have  always  known  her  as  an  eminent  humorist  and  a 
trenchant  satirist :  but  until  lately,  we  were  not  aware  that  she  was  a  *  sci- 
ence-woman.* She  11  though.  Hear  what  she  says  in  relation  to  the  great 
agent,  Steam :  *  They  ought  to  b^ile  their  water  ashore :  you  *d  neyer  hear  of 
a  steam-boat  b'ilin^  its  buster,  if  they  did  nH  cook  their  steam  aboard  t '  Is 
there  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  thb  ¥  -  -  -  ^Da%9y*»  Netlclace,  and  what 
Came  of  It^  is  the  mysterious  title  of  a  Tolume  by  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  our  young  American  poets,  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich.  It  will  soon  appear, 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Derby  and  Jackson.  We  haye  good  reason  to 
anticipate  its  complete  success.  -  -  -  Many  thanks  to  the  ^Crnietaml 
Reader  * —  and  we  are  as  *  glad '  as  A«  is,  that  he  it,  and  has  }>t€n  so,  so 
long  —  for  the  subjoined  *  little  gems : '  'I  heard  a  pretty  good  thing  last 
week,  which  I  think  you  will  appreciate.  A  young  friend  of  mine  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  mutes.  He  was  explaining  by  signs  the  use  and  meaning 
of  the  particle  *  die^  and  requested  one  of  them  to  write  on  the  black-board 
a  sentence  showing  her  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  the  prefix.  A  bright  lit- 
tle one  immediately  stepped  forward  and  wrote  the  following :  *  Boys  love  to 

pfoy,  but  girls  to  rfii-play. A  littlb  *  wee  *  firiend  of  mine  was  out  on  the 

green  looking  at  some  fire-works  last  Fourth-of-July  night,  and  was  struck 
with  the  height  the  rockets  attained.  Just  as  I  started  a  large  one-pounder, 
which  seemed  in  rising  to  excel  all  the  others,  she  exclaimed :  *  0  Papa ! 
Goo  will  catch  that,  wonH  he  ?  *  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  success 
of  our  private  *  Fourth-of-July.*  -  -  -  *  The  writer  of  the  accompanying 
documents,*  write  Messrs.  Miller,  Orton  and  Mulligan,  the  pf[>minent 
metropolitan  publishing-house,  to  the  EnrroR,  *  evinces  a  laudable  ambition 
to  get  himself  *  into  print ;  *  and  we  know  of  no  v^iele  which  will  carry  him 
before  the  public  in  a  maimer  so  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  as  the  *  Old 
Knick.*  On  two  or  three  occasions  when  he  has  honored  us  with  a  personal 
.  interview,  and  a  profier  of  his  ms.,  we  insinuated  as  gently  as  we  could, 
without  wounding  the  tender  sensibilities  which  are  supposed  to  vegetate  in 
the  poetic  soul,  that  poetry  was  not  at  all  in  our  line,  and  suggested  our 
Boston  friends,  Ticknor  and  Fields.  He  again  turns  to  us,  attracted  by  our 
reputation  for  issuing  *  colored  books; '  and  we,  as  a  last  resort,  appeal  to 
you,  hoping  you  m»j  be  able  to  give  him  the  desired  notoriety.*  Well, 
*  here  goes :  *  but  we  suppress  the  name  and  place,  because  we  would  n*t 
wound  the  feelings  of  even  a  humble  '  colored  poet*  Poor  fellow !  —  he  it 
willing  to  pity,  too ;  to  stand  between  his  publishers  and  loss.    *T  isn*t  all 
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'white  folks'  that  haye  done  that,  hj  a  long  shot  That's  a  good  joke, 
though,  is  n't  it,  about  his  printer  making  *  mistakes'  in  putting  the  *  tme 
copy '  in  type  ?    But  to  the  *  pistel ' : 

*  To  Your  Hon.  Sir  :  *  D ,  Au^.  28, 1856. 

<Mr.  Milbir  and  Co.  :  I  takb  the  libbertj  to  write  you  a  few  lines,  as  yon 
are  publishers  of  books,  and  as  I  have  seen  you  once  or  twice,  and  hare  shown 
yon  a  few  peices  of  my  work  that  was  written  in  poetry,  and  my  life  is  added  to 
it.  So  that  it  is  called,  by  all  who  has  seen  any  of  it,  interesting,  for  they  can  bear  the 
history  of  an  reformed  Runaway,  one  of  their  own  aeqoaintance,  and  can'read  for 
themselres  a  large  asortment  of  poems  on  sIsTery,  on  deaths,  tales,  anecdotes,  and 
&e.  My  poems  are  quite  well,  noted  as  to  their  being  a  genteel  and  tasty  assortment. 
I  have  circulated  ballads  for  near  three  year,  as  well  as  written  some  for  a  paper 
printed  here ;  I  have  put  out  many  ballads,  and  gave  notice  that  I  ment  that  they 
should  be  published,  and  I  intend  that  they  may  be  yet:  the  publick  says  that  it  is  not 
common  to  see  a  colored  poet,  and  are  determined  to  purchase  a  book.  I  have  sails 
almost  daly  from  near  and  far  for  to  know  how  soon  they  can  have  one :  and  now  I 
would  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  correct  statement  of  publishing  books, 
as  far  as  it  is  necessai^  for  me  to  know,  what  you  will  publish  a  book  for,  about  two 
thirds  as  large  as  dougUsses  book,  the  life  has  about  one  hundred  pages  on  foolcq>. 
I  would  not  reooinend  my  book  to  any  one,  but  whosoever  should  publish  it  will  be 
recommended  by  prominent  men.  I  give  any  one  the  Chance  to  publish  or  assist  in 
doing  so,  because  my  present  situation  does  not  alow  me  to  do  so  on  the  account  a 
means :  still  if  it  does  not  Cost  too  much  I  may  do  it  in  a  few  months,  or  perhaps  six 
months  or  a  year. 

'  1  therefore  ask  you  to  give  me  the  full  particular  what  you  will  publish  it  for, 
although  I  will  be  unable  to  put  out  as  many  ooppyes  as  ought  to  be  put  out  for  the  call 
there  is  for  It  I  should  only  put  out  what  few  Coppys  is  necessary  for  to  suiet  the 
people  of  this  town,  and  not  as  many  as  would  be  sold  here  if  I  had  them  published. 

'  I  send  you  this  Circuler  to  show  you  the  title  of  my  book,  the  printer  made  some . 
mistakes  in  printing  the  poetry,  but  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  true  Coppy. 

'  Pleas  tell  me  how  many  Coppys  I  must  be  bound  to  return  you  the  Cash  for,  in 
order  to  have  you  publish  them,  and  remember,  that  good  recomendations  from  promi- 
nent men  will  be  brought,  with  full  particulars  to  satisfy  you  that  there  is  no  fraud : 

'pleas  send  me  a  letter  soon,  for  I  wish  to  have  it  in  some  publishers  hands  some 
time  this  winter  a  comeing.'  (Yours,  etc.)   * 

Now,  reader,  when  you  soe  announced  by  any  large  publishing-house  in 
our  Great  Metropolis,  ^T7ie  Old  Bog-Meadow  House,  or,  Lonely  Cottage,  My 
Life  and  My  Poems,  Written  by  Myself,  and  affectionately  dedicated  to  the 
Honor  of  my  Faithful  Friends^  lose  no  time  in  securing  a  copy.  It  cannot 
fitil  to  be  *rich  and  racy.'  -  -  -  Have  we  among  our  readers,  in  the 
metropolis  or  elsewhere,  any  who  are  ^united  in  means ^  f  If  this  be 
indeed  so — and  the  best  of  secunties  will  be  required  —  we  conmiend  them 
to  the  following  *  'speculum.'  It  is  a  yeritable  document :  all  printed,  in  the* 
circular,  except  the  name  of  the  article,  the  plant  whose  qualities  it  re- 
sembles, and  the  country  where  it  grows  I  These,  with  the  locale  of  the 
farm,  and  the  amount  proposed  to  be  raised  by  loans,  are  all  left  in  blank, 
and  in  our  'speculum  written  in.  The  names,  nimibers  of  the  streets,  etc, 
are  real ;  but  for  obvious  reasons  are  here  suppressed.  The  notes  of  admi- 
ration are  not  sparse ;  but  one  should  se^  the  various  typographical  arrange- 
ment, fully  to  understand  '  the  beauty  of  the  thing.'  But  Usten :  and  re- 
member that  what  may  strike  you  as  errors  of  the  printer,  are  nothing  of 
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the  sort :  they  are  Bimpl j  the  Bound  of  the  words  represented,  in  the  em 
(they  must  be  long)  of  the  foreigner  who  uses  them ; 

'  Mt  Dbab  Sie  I  —  I  HATi  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  yon  in  order  to  being  to 
your  notice  a  new  and  important  discorery,  that  I  bare  recently  made  for  tbe  pro- 
iaotion  aad  mannfkctare  of  Vegetable  Sweet- Oil,  equal  in  ereiy  respect,  if  notsaperior 
to  that  imported  from  Eorope.  I  know  a  plant !  (*  I  know  a  bank,'  etc,)  poaaetsing 
precisely  the  same  qualities  as  that  of  the  {Oliv^  Trets)  of  {Italy  /)  from  which  {Swd 
Oil)  can  be  mann&ctured  as  one  half  its  wholesale  price.  It  is  my  desire  to  introduce 
into  the  United  States  this  new  and  important  diacorery — but  being  united  in  meant, 
I  am  unable  to  do  without  assistance,  and  to  obtain  this,  I  appeal  to  you.  The  intro- 
duction of  it  will  require  about  fire  thousand  dollars,  which  will  be  dispoaed  of  as 
f  oUowriz : 

For  the  purchase  of  a  Farm  in  (  WetUh^sUr)  Ck>unty,  (M  T.,)   .       .    $  4000 
For  management  and  machinery, *'  1000 

$  6000 
this  sum  I  propose  raising  by  loans  of  $  (Fire)  each,  for  which  I  gire  a  eertiSoate  of 
loan,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest  and  which  I  promise  to  repay  from  the  teoond  year, 
secured  by  a  Bond  and  Mortgage  on  the  hrm  and  a  policy  of  insurance  on  my  life  for 
$5000  —  to  be  held  as  security  by  the  tenders.  In  addition  the  senders  will  reoeire  a 
share  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  manu&cture  equal  to  fhnn  10  to  15  per  cent  on  the 
amount  loaned,  and  on  paying  in  the  amount  of  the  subscription  will  reoeire  gratni- 
tously  a  lithographie  of  Washdcgtoics  residence  at  Mount  Vernon,  Virginia,  litho- 
graphed by  myself,  of  which  is  exposed  for  sight  a  original  painted  by  myself  by  F.  W. 
G ,  Jr.  293  Broadway. 

*  The  senders  who  hare  instrucet  me  to  adept  this  method  of  introduciAg  the  matter, 

haTe  selected  F.  W.  G ,  Ja.,  Esq.,  to  receire  and  hold  the  securities  and  to  re- 

ceire  for  myself  the  monaiea  loaned :  he  will  hare  the  superintendency  of  the  matter 
and  of  whom  all  desirer  information  may  be  had.    Hoping  that  you  will  contribute 

towards  this  important  obfeot  by  returning  the  enclosed  slip  to  F.  W.  G ,  Ja*, 

I  shall  delirer  immediately  to  you  a  check  as  oertificat  of  indebtiduers. 

<  I  am  Sir  I 

'  your  humble  serrant 

«0 H ^,8Bra, 

'Amo'Yari,  27  Agtt,,  1856. 

<  Bf  fcrcncfs. 

*  I  WILL  agree  to  accept  the  superintendency  and  management  of  the  abore  mannfltc- 
tare  and  the  OTcrsight  of  the  work,  as  desired  by  many  of  my  Friends. 

•  f^.  W.  G -— ,  Jr.,  -  Broadway.' 

' GaATiriaD  to  seel  that  Mr.  F.  W.  G ,  Ja.,  Esqa.,  will  superintend  for  the 

security  of  share  on  check-holders  the  establishment  of  the  abore-mentioned  nutnufiu;- 

tory,  I  beg  that  I  know  Mr.  O.  0 ,  since  more  then  two  years  and  think  him 

talented  and  experimeed  enough,  to  succeed  in  his  undertaking  and  deaerring  of  the 
necessaty  assistance.  C.  F.  Van  B ,  —  William-Street' 

This  flattering  proposition  was  accompanied  by  the  following  'certiflcat' : 

'1,1856. 

'  I  AGRU  to  loan  to  O H the  sum  of Dollars  on  the  terms  mentioned 

in  his  printed  droolar  of  27  August,  1856,  to  enable  him  to  introduce  the  manuftoture 
of  Sweet  Oil  from  his  newly-disooToed  process  and  to  be  paid  on  delifery  of  th%  certi- 
ficate of  loan.' 

And  thiB  was  accompanied  by  the  subjoined  priwUe  note  to  the  Editos  : 

*  Sia  I — Permit  me  to  beg  your  resolution  next  days  in  person,  while  Mr.  G -, 

Ja.,  is  in  his  office  scarce,  which  will  be  closed  erery  day  at  8 — 4  o'dock  in  the 
afternoon.  O.  H.' 
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Weil,  if  Mr.  G y  Jr.,  *  is  in  his  office  aearee '  at  the  hour  above- 
named,  we  shall  make  aursehea  *  scarce '  until  c^ter  that  hour,  in  presenting 
our  inyaluable  'certiflcatM  ...  Right  'foreninst'  the  publication 
office  of  the  Knickebbockeb,  in  the  superb  building  of  the  Brothers  Apple. 
TON,  is  the  new  and  noble  office  of  *  Porter' $  Spirit  of  the  Times,^  a  new 
journal,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  one,  (which  will  be  continued  as  usual 
by  *  The  CbvsaNOB,'  who,  in  his  last  issue,  promises  additional  attractions,) 
which  was  so  ^ell  conducted  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  by  the  *  Tall 
Son  of  Tork.*  Mr.  Porter  is  one  of  our  oldest  contemporaries.  We  began 
our  periodicals  nearly  together,  and  we  have  *  pulled  together*  ever  since,  in 
a  common  cause — haven^t  we,  William  t  Well,  success  to  you,  say  we, 
with  all  our  heart  1  But  save  the  feeling,  *  which  well  he  knows,*  this  is 
somewhat  adscititious ;  for  the  very  first  number  of  the  new  journal  opens 
with  an  actual  subscription,  as  we  are  informed,  of  over  twenty-four  thou- 
sand  copies  I  We  take  the  subjoined  firom  the  *  Express^  daily  newspapery 
every  word  of  which  we  most  conscientiouBly  and  cheerfully  indorse : 

<  If  there  is  any  trae  appreciation  among  us,  for  firank,  nutnly  feeling,  and  an  honest, 
straightforward  career  of  usefulness,  it  should  respond  in  this  communilj  to  the  new 
effort  of  GoL  Wm.  T.  Poans,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times, 
He  is  now  endeavoring  to  establish  a  new  *  Spirit  <f  the  Timet,*  to  be  distinguishable 
from  tbe  old  hj  the  prefix  of  his  name  to  its  title,  and  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  exer- 
cise of  his  talents  and  experience  as  its  editor.  Some  peculiar  circumstances,  we  under- 
stand,  have  unseated  him  from  tbe  saddle  he  has  so  long  and  so  creditably  occupied. 
We  are  now,  it  seems,  to  have  him  on  the  same  course,  with  a  fresh  horse,  and  with  all 
tbe  old  correspondents  and  contributors  for  his  bac^Lers.  The  vocation  of  GoL  PoBTsa 
has  been  of  value  and  importance.  His  twenty-six  years  as  the  monitor  of  manly 
sports  in  this  country,  cannot  but  have  had  its  moral  effect  His  aim  has  ever  been  to 
humanize  and  refine  those  tendencies  in  this  connection,  wliich,  without  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  due  standard  of  manly  feeling,  are  ever  tending  towards  a  degrading  influence. 
We  are  confident,  from  the  well-established  character  of  the  editor,  his  acknowledged 
talents,  and  his  unriralled  experience,  that  *  Porter* $  Spirit  of  the  Times  *  will  be  worthy 
of  his  reputation,  and  the  place  it  will  of  course  occupy,  as  the  organ  of  the  Sporting, 
and  other  interests,  with  which  he  has  hitherto  been  strongly  identified.' 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  to  avoid  errors,  subscribers  and  correspond- 
ents who  desire  tft  communicate  with  the  old  *  Spirit^  are  requested  to  di- 
rect to  *  John  Richards,  publisher.  New- York : '  the  address  of  the  new 
journal  being,  *  Porter^s  Spirit  of  the  Timea,^  Applbtons'  Building,  Number 
848  Broadway.  Mr.  Porter's  partner  in  his  new  enterprise  is  Mr.  George 
Wilkes,  who  will  devote  his  energies  to  the  business  department,  to  which 
he  brings  not  only  practised  capacity,  but  a  liberal  supply  of  *  the  wheels^' 
and  that  which  oils  other  wheels,  and  keeps  them  moving.  Moreover,  he 
himself  wields  a  most  vigorous  pen ;  having  a  style,  terse,  simple,  forcible, 
direct  and  correct^  always.  The  new  *  Spirit^  is  beautifiilly  printed,  and 
has  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Porter.  -  -  -  We  have  received,  tlm>ugh  a  friend 
in  Buffido,  from  the  lithographic  press  of  Messrs.  Warrek  and  Buell,  of 
that  city,  s^  facsimile  of  the  original  manuscript  of '  Ye  Mwrther  by  ye  Three 
Thayersy^  which  we  recently  published.  The  first  copy  of  this  doleful  ballad 
is  now,  and  always  has  been,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Haskihs,  Sen.,  of  Buf- 
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(alo.    What  a  manuscript  it  is,  to  be  sure  I    This  great '  pome '  owes  quite 

as  much  to  the  chirographical  ability  of  its  author  as  to  his  poetical  talent 
The  queer  part  of  it  is,  that  the  author's  name  was  nerer  known.  Not  aH 
the  notoriety  which  he  has  achieved  has  sufficed  to  draw  him  out  of  his  hole. 
*  Stat  nominis  umbra '  must  be  written  of  him,  as  of  his  *  illustrious  prede- 
cessor/ the  great  Junius'!  -  -  -  *Etb8  right!'  —  ears  erect! — and 
listen  in  silence  to  the  following  announcement :  Some  time  in  the  near 
ftiture  will  be  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Derby  and  Jackson,  of  our 
city,  the  following :  •  The  Complete  Works  of  Mr,  K.  K.  Pepper^  Esq.^  and 
his  Friends  up  to  Date  ! '  Won't  there  be  fun  there  t  (*  Oh !  no — certainly 
not! ')  There  will  be  many  novelties :  Pepper's  Biography,  by  Podd  :  his 
Juvenile  Poems  and  Letters ;  with  many  other  matters  by  *  %  friend  of  his,' 
one  clever  *  Jacques  Maurice.'  -  -  -  The  subjoined  caused  us  incon- 
tinently to  '  snicker : '  A  tall,  green  sort  of  a  well-dressed  fellow,  walked 
into  a  Broadway  saloon  the  other  day,  where  they  were  talking  politics  upon 
a  high  key,  and  stretching  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  exclaimed,  in  a^oud 
voice :  'Where  are  the  Democrats  ?  Show  me  a  Democrat,  gentlemen,  and 
1 11  show  you  a  liar ! '  In  an  instant  a  man  stood  before  the  noisy  in- 
quirer, in  a  warlike  attitude,  and  exclaimed :  '/am  a  Democrat,  Sir ! '  *  You 
are? '  *  Yes,  Sir,  I  am .''  *  Well,  just  you  step  round  the  comer  with  me, 
and  I  '11  sTiow  youh  fellow  who  said  I  could  n't  find  a  Democrat  in  the  ward ! 
Ain't  he  *  a  liar,'  I  should  like  to  know ! '  -  -  -  We  hear,  with  sincere  and 
deep  regret,  of  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mbtcalf,  late  of  Philadel- 
phia. All  the  early  readers  of  the  Kniceerbocksb  will  remember  the  re- 
markable papers  which  he  wrote  for  this  Magazine  upon '  Life,'  'Atmospheric 
Electricity,'  *A  New  Theory  of  Magnetism,'  'Molecular  Attraction,'  etc. ; 
papers  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  first  scientific  minds  in  England, 
and  made  their  author  widely  and  most  fiivorably  known  abroad.  He  re- 
paired to  London,  where  he  lived  for  several  years,  assiduously  engaged, 
often  under  difficulties  of  no  common  order,  in  the  preparation  of  his  great 
work  on  Calorie,  which  stamped  him  at  once  as  one  of  the  scientific  lights  of 
the  age.  This  work,  we  hear  with  pleasure,  his  bereaved  widow  purposes 
to  re-publish  in  this  city  or  in  Philadelphia.  It  could  not^ail  to  be  received 
with  the  highest  fiivor  by  the  scientific  world.  We  learn  that  numerous 
marginal  notes  to  the  English  copy,  in  pencil,  impart  a  greaUy-added  value 
to  the  work.  The  reviews  of  the  volume  in  En^nd  were  in  the  warmest 
degree  commendatory ;  and  the  letters  written  to  the  author  firom  the  first 
scientific  minds  in  England  and  America  were  of  the  same  exalted  character. 
Dr.  Metcalf  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  character,  and  his  style  was 
a  model  of  purity  and  directness.  He  was  a  most  kind  husband  and  a 
devoted  father,  and  was  warmly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  For  sudi 
a  loss  we  can  only  offer  to  his  bereaved  family  our  sincere  condolence  and 
sympathy.  -  -  -  A  pretty  French  girl,  a  resident  of  Reading,  (Penn- 
sylvania,) who  had  not  quite  mastered  the  English  language,  wrote  the 
annexed  '  power  of  attorney '  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
^  obliging  correspondent  from  whom  we  receive  it,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
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was  in  *due  form.'  He  gare  her  another,  and  kept  the  original  'as  a  curi- 
osity ' —  and  a  *  curiositj '  it  is^  'and  no  mistake : ' 

'I  UNDER  written  Piirbb  Johanxbs,  blacksmitb,  living  in  Beading,  Pennsylvania, 
(United  States  of  America,)  constitute  for  my  general  and  special  mandatory  Madame 
SoHLosBR  Anna,  (my  mother,)  widow  of  Pibrrb  Martin,  living  in  Houmbourg  district, 
St  Avot  (dept.  de  la  Mease)  to  whom  I  give  power  of,  for  me  and  in  my  name,  to 
touch  and  receive  of  all  which  belong  to  me,  all  sums  which  are  or  which  will  be  owe 
to  me,  by  any  persons,  for  any  cause,  and  for  any  title  that  it  may  be. 

*  I  bear  and  arrest  all  account,  with  all  debitors  in  fix  the  remainder :  accept  in  pay- 
ments all  debU,  Merchandise^  and  others  values^  which  may  be  (ffert,  to  grant  terms  and 
delay,  take  all  agreemenls  with  aU  debitors,  and  make  same  to  them  aU  a  part  of  the  re- 
mittance, 

*  To  the  default  of  payments,  and  in  cas  of  contestation,  ezercer  all  pursuits,  con- 
straints, and  diligence,  to  cite  and  to  appear  before  all  offices  and  conciliations,  to 
reconcile  one's  self,  else  to  make  application  before  all  superior  tribunals,  constitute 
and  repent  all  avowee,  plead,  oppose,  rise,  obtain  all  judgments  and  decrees,  to  get  set 
them  at  execution  by  all  ways  of  rights,  same  by  those  of  the  inseparable  seizure ;  of 
all  sums  received,  give  receipt,  give  rise  hand  and  consent  to  the  eradication  of  all  in- 
scriptions, oppositions,  and  other  empeachments,  remit  all  titles  and  pieces  substitute. 

^Mode  in  Beading,  June  23, 1853.* 

Clear  and  pellucid  *a8  mud!*  -  -  -  To  a  *poor  and  proud'  person 
who  was  perpetually  boasting,  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  of  his  ancestors, 
an  industrious,  successfbl  tradesman  observed :  '  Tou,  mj  friend,  are  proud 
of  your  descent :  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  proud  of  my  ascent^  This  was 
said  in  England,  and  reports  *  progress '  there.    JS^ere, 

*  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise : 
Act  well  your  part  —  there  all  the  honor  lies.' 

A  true  American  sentiment  -  -  -  A  '  smart  '  Debating-Glub  in  Indiana 
are  engaged  in  discussing  the  following  question :  *  Which  is  the  proudest,  a 
girl  with  her  first  beau,  or  a  mother  with  her  first  baby?*  As  if  there 
could  be  any  comparison  I  Why,  the  mother,  of  course.  Stupid  t  Aah  the 
first  young  mother  you  meet.  -  -  -  The  nomination  of  Mr.  John  N.  Genin 
for  the  Mayoralty  is  warmly  advocated  in  many  of  our  metropolitan  journals. 
We  *  second  the  motion'  cordially.  Mr.  Genin  has  indomitable  energy,  and 
would  labor  indefiitigahly  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Mayor,  while  his 
priyate  character  is  above  reproach.  Every  New  -Yorker  will  remember  the 
way  in  which  he  *went  to  work'  when  all  *  corporate'  efforts  had  been 
asked  for  in  vain,  and  kept  that  great  thoroughfiire,  Broadway,  as  clean  as  a 
house-floor.  That 's  the  way  in  which  he  would  *  signalize  his  office.'  Wc 
trust  he  will  have  the  opportunity.  -  -  -  *  A  vbrttable  *  knick-knack,' 
(so  says  *Armonck,')  *  occurred  at  a  recent  camp-meeting  at  Portchester, 
N.  Y.,  which  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  *  Editor's  Table'  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine.  One  afternoon  during  *  religious  services,'  and  while  a 
^  preacher'  was  in  full  blast  in  the  middle  of  an  exhortation,  a  pious-looking 
*  brother'  stept  up  to  the  *  stand'  or  pulpit,  and  after  telling  the  preacher  to 
'  hold  up '  for  a  moment,  made  the  following  announcement,  in  a  clear,  ring- 
ing tone,  but  with  the  usual  Methodistical  *  twang : '  ^Sister  Stevens  is  in 
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tent  No,  49  ;  and  if  brother  Robertt  is  an  the  ground^  shb  WAinv  tbi  emt 
OP  HER  TRUNK  t '  Brother  Robukts  immediately  arose  and  proceeded  to  ^b» 
tent  of  sister  Stbtevs,  and  the  preacher  resumed  his  exhortations,  as  if 
nothing  unusual  had  happened.*  -  -  -  Somb  years  ago,  *  so  we  hear/ 
in  one  of  the  back  counties  in  Pennsylrania,  Babivt  Yah  Nuts  *  fell  out ' 
with  Brom  Van  Pelt  'concerning  of  the  misdeeds  of  Baox^s  dog,  and  in 
his  wrath  swore  he  would,  at  the  first  opportunity,  kUl  that  valuable  animal 
*  deader  as  ter  TuyreL'  Horrified  at  the  threat,  and  sblicitous  for  the  wd- 
&re  of  his  quadruped,  Brom  went '  full  chisel '  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
made  oath  of  the  fiu^  of  the  case,  and  prayed  sureties  of  the  peace  against 
Barent.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  turpitude  of  Barent's  conduct  in  the 
premises,  the  'Squire  issued  his  warrant,  and  shortly  afterward  Baxint  ap- 
peared before  the  offended  miyesty  of  the  law,  '  supported '  by  a  constable. 
After  sternly  reprimanding  the  defendant,  and  inyeighing  in  fitting  terms 
against  the  infiuny  of  *  sich  doins,'  His  Honor  took  Bajudtt's  recognizance  in 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  conditioned  *  that  he  the  $aid  Barent  Vm 
Nuys  would  keep  the  peace  toward  all  the  good  doge  in  the  State  of  Pennepl- 
tania^  hut  especially  toward  Abraham  Van  PelVe  dog  I '  A  *true  copy  firom 
the  record,'  as  we  are  credibly  assured.  -  -  -  Let  us  say,  in  all  kindness, 
to  the  author  of  ^George  Washington  Pigge  in  Gotham^^  *  Thomas  Tickle, 
Esquire,  of  the  Country-Bar,'  that  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  literaiy  worid 
of  America,  that  has  been  literally  'done  to  death,'  it  is  the  pseudo- Yankee 
dialect  that  he  has  adopted  We  are  'sick  and  tired  of  it,'  and  nerer 
wish  to  see  or  read  (but  the  last  we  wonH  do,  to  please  any  body)  a 
line  of  it  again  in  the  world.  There,  Esq.  Tickle,  '  put  that  in  your  smipe 
and  poke  iti'  -  -  -  The  'Fall  of  the  Old  Charter-Oak  of  Hartford,' 
(Conn. ;)  Peterson's  new  and  rery  beautifhl  duodecimo  edition  of  Dickens' 
Works ;  opening  of  the  '  Rockland  County  Female  Institute ; '  Mabbt*8 
Forthcoming  Poems;  'The  Catholic  Church  fai  the  United  States;'  Key. 
T.  H.  Stockton's  new  and  important  Religious  Enterprise ;  *  Sourenirs  of 
Saunterings  Abroad;'  '  The  Power  of  Argument  on  a  Dutch  Baker ; '  'The 
Genius  of  the  Practical ; '  September  Scenes  at  'Cedar-Hill  Cottage; '  Dix 
AND  Edwards's  Advance  Edition  of '  Household  Words : '  '  American  Mano- 
rial Architecture  and  Park  Culture' — these  are  pi4>ers  and  subjects,  with 
other  matters,  which  have  been  literally  crowded  out  of  the  present  number. 


Thi  Acadsmt  ot  Hunc. — The  Itauan  Opua  has  opened  this  seetoii  with  nopree*- 
dented  socoeas.  Those  who  beliere  with  ut  that  we  have  not  amutemenU  enough,  will 
r^otoe  at  the  liberal  support  onr  enterprising  friend  Masktzik  is  receiring.  As  Brother 
FuLLn  tmlj  and  sagely  remarks  of  music,  *One  can  be  intoxicated  with  iU  delicious 
draughts  of  an  erening  with  no  resulting  head-ache  in  the  morning.  It  is  better  than 
cards,  or  billiardi,  or  the  gossip  and  oysters  of  an  cTening  party.'  The  Stab  of  tbi 
North,  which  is  now  in  actire  preparation,  with  new  scenery  sod  decorations,  will  be 
sure  to  hare  a  run,  and,  long  may  it  shine. 
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T^ational  Series  of  Standard  School  Books 
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A.  S.  BARNES  ft  Co.,  61  and  53  John  Street,  N.  T. : 

1.   The  I^ational  Qeograpbioal  Series.   By  Jambs  Montiitb  and  Frahos  MoNallt. 

MoataUb*!  Fine  L«Mon«  ia  iieograpby, $0  25  |  Moaielth**  Tooth's  Mftnual  of  Geofimpliy, $•  SO 

McNally's  Oumpleie  Sebool  Geograpby, $1  00. 

2.   DavieB*  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

DftTto**  Primary  Aritbmetle. fu  l&  I  Dariea*  New  AriitinMilc, $0  40 

DaTiea*  XnieUeetual  AriihineUe, 0  95  |  Oavlaa*  UntTenity  Arlthmctie, 0  75 

8.   Bingllsh  Qrammsr,  Composition*  and  Beading. 

aavk*a  New  Bnffliab  Oraromar, $0  6(1 1  Harker'n  Word  ttutlder $0  86 

Weloh*a  Bnglmh  Snoteoco,  ...   0  70    Noribeiid*a  Uictntion  BverclMi, 0  25 

Brookatld*8  Firat  Book  to  OompMitlnn, 0  4U  |  Wright'a  An^jriioMl  Orthoiiraptiy, 0  85 

4.   Parker's  JETatural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. 

Parkar'a  Jaronlla  Phlloaophy.  Pare  i, fu  95  |  Parh«»)'8  JaveDilt)  Pniloauptiy,  Part  II, f 0  38 

Parker** School  Compendium  of  Nataral  and  Bxperimeuiai  PhUoaopby,....$l  00. 

5.   "Willard's  Sohool  Histories. 

WiUardl  Sohool  Hiatory  of  the  United  Statea,  ..$U  75  |  Wulard's  Larger  History  of  the  Unittd  Skalse,.  ..$1  50 

WUl«rd*a  UntTeraal  Ulatory  in  Per«pectiTe,  with  Maps  and  Eo8raTings,....$l  50. 

6.   DsTies'  Algebra,  Geometnr,  and  Higher  Mathematios. 

DsTica*  Elementary  Algebra, $0  75  1  DaTies*  Lcgeodre*a  Otomrtry, fl  fO 

DsTlea' Blemeotary  Ckometry,..^ 1  00    Dartea*  Bourdon's  Algebra, 1  fO 

DsTies*  Praciieal  Maiheraatlea. I  00  |  Davies*  Elements  of  BurTsrlng^ 150 

6.  *  XQoontion,  Intellectaal  Philosophy,  Bhetorio,  fto. 

Northend*e  Little  Speaker, $0  24  |  M«han*8  Intelieetnai  Pbiio«opby, f  1  00 

Northend^s  American  Speaker, 0  75  |  Boyd'a  Kamea'  Elemenu  of  Criuelam, 1  85 

Northend'a  Bebool  Dialogoea, 0  751  Days  Art  of  Rhetorle, 0  75 

Zacho*a  New  American  Speaker, 1  95  |  Fnlton  and  Eaatman'a  Syatem  of  Book-Keepiag, .  0  75 

Teaehera,  and  Frienda  of  Education,  are  Invited  to  examine  a  new  School  Obemistry,  by  Prof,  John  A.  Por- 
ter, oT  Yale  Oollege,  Jost  issued.  Also,  Ancient  Hebrews,  with  an  Introductory  Eaaay  eonoernlnf  the  World 
before  the  Flood,  by  Abraham  Mills,  A.  M .    Price,  f  1  00. 

The  following  books  hsTs  been  recently  added  to  thla  series,  and  are  commended  to  the  attention  of  Teach- 
ers, Tla. :— **  Bo9d*s  Lofie,"  **  Karnes*  Elements  of  Ortticism,**  edited  by  Boyd,  **  Mahan^a  Iniellectaal  Philoso- 
phy,** "  Boyd*s  English  Poets,**  sn<l  **  Oay*8  Rhetoric**  Each  of  these  worka  wU  be  foond  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  •*MaUonal  Series  oC  Standard  School  Books.** 

A.  S.  BABNES  t  Co.,  61  and  63  John  Street,  New-York. 
A.  S.  B.  fc  Co.*s  Dsscripttve  Ostalogue  of  their  Pablicatioaa  aeot,  poatpald,  to  any  part  of  the  Union 

IMPORTANT  TO  CLERGYMEN,  STUDENTS,  &c    A  NEW  WORK  ON 
SINAI  AND  PALESTINE. 

J.  S.  BBDFIFLD,  34  Beekman  St,  has  jost  published,  in  one  Tolamet  6ro,  {irioe  $8.(0, 

SINAI  AND  PALESTINE, 

IK   CONNSOnON   WITH   THEIR   HI8T0RT. 

By  ABTHCJB  FENBHYN  BTANIiEY^  H.  A.,  Oanon  of  Canterbnry. 

WITH   COLORED   MAPS   AND    PLATEa 
**  As  yet,  this  is  the  most  oomplete  work  In  the  English  lanfoase  upon  the  geographical  histoiy  sf  the  lands 
of  the  Bible.    Mr.  Sunley  ia  a  thorough  Biblical  and  classfeal  sraolar,  and  a  traveler  of  aceorate  and  sdentiae 
obserration.    In  the  arrangement  of  topics,  he  follows  the  geocraphical  and  not  the  ehzonologieal  oiethod.   His 
style  is  simple  and  elegant,  and  his  Judgment  clear  and  wonndr^lndependent. 

A  Superb  Speeimen  of  American  Art    A  Suitable  Present  for  the  Holidays. 

WILL  BE  BEADT  EARLT  IN  NOYEMBBB^ 

BAELET'S  OUTLINE  COMPOSITIONS, 

FROM  JUDD'S  NOVEL  OF  "  MARGARET." 

TUrty  Outline  Compee'tiotte  from  load's  Norel  of  **  Margarst,**  designed  by  F.  O.  C  BARLEY,  ai»d  engraved 
In  the  flrst  style  of  art  by  KoNRAD  BUBER ;  with  Bxiracts  and  a  Synopsis  of  the  Tale,  rormlng  the  most 
snperh  work  of  American  Art  tr^r  publlabed.    Large  4to,  $10. 

Tbe  aboTe  it  sltogetber  the  meet  imique  and  beautifui  Pressnutlon  Votuas  ever  Ismsd  from  ths  Press  la 
any  part  of  tae  world. 

bIrL Y  !MPRE<«SI0N8  FROM  THE  PLATES  win  of  course  be  the  most  perfect ;  It  Is  Important,  tbsre- 
fere.  that  tboM  who  deaign  pnrebasiag  the  work  ahould  SECURE  EARLT  COPIES,  by  ssndlng  la  tbelr  srdsrt 
to  the  Pobllsber,  or  to  some  Bookseller,  with  directions  to  forward  the  order  immediately. 

Pvebasers  will  he  sapptted  in  the  order  la  which  THE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  RECEfFED. 


J.  S.  BSDFIELD,  34  Beskkak  Street,  F 


•miCKBRBOCKSE  MOVTHLT   ADTXaTtUBU 

Mrs,    Stowe*t   BTew   BToyel! 

D  R  E  D: 

A  TALB  OF  THE  aREAT  DISMAL  SWAMP. 

BY    HARRIET    BEECHER    8T0WE. 

t  Tola.  12mo.    $1.75. 

Tbt  P«bliah«ra  t 
■Mriu,  M  waU  I 
Attnei  iMiMit « 
— Its  ^Mnotani 
mmr—  of  tb«  alory  fUl  oftb*  noti  inMiif*  and  otim  WrfU  IntarMi. 

It  It  dwtinad  to  ronow  ite  boforo  nnpariMled  txeiiomoat  tba(  foUowod  tbo  miwmd  of*  Uado  To*";  wM 
by  OTory  roodor  of  dlMmnliuilof  jndfnent  It  will  bo  ulmlttod  ilut  tbo  ontbor's  ooooooo  to  Mt  it  all  a  ■utttor  of 
ebMoo,  b«t  proporiy  boloogo  to  hor,  at  balng  only  a  joat  trtbnU  to  h«r  fonliu. 

THE  CONQTJESTOF  KANSAS, 

By  BOSSOURI  and  her  ATJiTTIB, 

BY  WILLIAM  PHILLIPS. 

RESIDENT    CORRESPONDENT,    IN    KANSAS,    OF   THE    NEW-YORK    TRIBUNE. 

1  ToL  12iiia    $1.0a 

Tbo  groat  maoo  of  Inlbmatloa  roeolTod  from  tboTorrltory  of  Kaaaaa  baa  boaa  broubt  tbrwigb  tbo  vodlam 
of  talagrapblo  doopatoboa,  alwaya  frafmeoury  and  eoofbaod.  aad  ftoqaaMly  fUoo  aad  ooatradloloff>.  In  tbla 
work  wo  bave  tbo  roanlta  of  tbo  aetoal  obaorration  of  an  eyo  whaaoo-a  mob  tally  ooaipotoac  to  aBdofolaad  and 
daplet  tba  eouroa  of  oveata,  and  dlapoaod  to  atata  tbt  eoao  ••  fairly  aa  pooalbic 

Tbe  book  la  not  a  re-prtnl  fh>m  tbo  oolaoina  of  tba  Trikmu^  bai  bM  boon  wrlt&aa  oat  la  Ito  piaaaai  foi 


It  will  bo  found  a  grapblo,  Tlgorooa  akoteb  of  tbo  aiUoapta  to  plant  dl«Tary  In  tba  Torrtiory ;  and,  ooMld 
I  bo  dronvttanoea  la  whkib  It  waa  wrHtoo— tbo  antbor  baring  beon  aottraly  ongagod  la  OMny  of  tbo  oioltiag 
aoonoa  ba  deaorlboo— It  la  no  sore  off.baad  la  atyla  tban  waa  to  bo  ezpoetod. 
BTory  Totor  wbo  wiabao  to  nadorataMi  tba 

TRUE    l8tUE    BEFORE   THE    COUNTRY, 

wlU  flad  In  tbla  book  tbo  oaaa  atatod  bayoad  tbo  tooab  of  oarlL  Tho  antbor  baa  not  gtroa  aar  ^gaaoaoa,*  or 
«*  roporu,**  or  <*  raawro** ;  bat  baa  oot  down  tbo  NAMES  of  tba  ACTORS  In  tba  TEAaiDY— «Ao  dolaa,  W««to, 
ofid  drctWMiawfia    ao  tbat  ovary  atatoiaoat  oaa  bo  naadaod. 

To  tbo  IntolUgont  froomon  of  ibo  eoantry  tbo  book  to  oamootly  oommaadad. 


BY    RALPH   WALDO    EMERSON. 

In  on*  ToL  ISmo.    f  1.00. 

Also, 

Uniform  Editions  of   Emerson's  Works, 

SMBBACIVQ: 

BIS478,FtrataBd8oaoadSorioa, tvola. 

&£FaM8BlltATIVB  MBN, 1  toL 

MldOJSLLiLNIBS,  OontaialBg*'Nata«,'*ata^ I  vol. 

Tboao  Votnaoa  aio  nolvoroa<ly  adoaUtod  to  bo  aamig  tbo  moat  valaaMo  oontrlbvtioaa  to  tbo  world*i  atoek 
ofldoaawbloboaragohaanimlabad.  STary  paga  boara  tbo  Improao  of  tbo^gbc,  bat  R  lo  itei^  aabtlllsod, 
and  rodulant  of  pootry. 

IfirAOomplataRdltlonofBaBaraoa'oWorkaiOn  Oao  papor.and  la  varloaa  olagaiit  atylao  of  Madlat*  b»w 
ready. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Oo^  Pnbliabora, 

18  WINTER  ST..  BOSTON. 


nriOKX&BOOKXB  MOJITHLT  ABVBRTI8KB. 


How    we    Live. 


DRAPER'S  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Incomparahln/  the  beet  Work  on  the  Subject^  embracing  the 

great  cmd  important  discoveries  recenilt/  made 

throughout  the  World. 

HUMANPHYSTOLOGY, 

Statical  and  Dynamical ;  or,  the  Conditions  and  Course  of  the  Life  of  Man.  By 
John  Wiluam  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phys- 
iology in  the  University  of  Ne1«r-York.  Illustrated  by  nearly  300  fine 
Wo^-cuts  from  Photographs.  ^0  pages,  8vo,  Muslin,  $4.00;  Sheep, 
$4.25. 

a  man  ia  a  far  better  judge  of  the  nature  and  eanae  ef 


Tnis  work,  ae  ifce  title  acte  forth  ia  a  pnUication  of 
the  Leotnrea  oa  Pbyelology  wbkh  have  been  given  for 
many  jeara  in  the  UnlTeralty  of  9«w»york  by  the  an- 
tbor,  and  ia  intended  not  ouly  for  the  Medical  Prefta- 
alon,  bnt  alM  for  the  general  reader. 

Its  aim  le,  by  preeentiog  the  cblef  doctrioea  and  foets 
of  Pbyeiology  in  a  readable  form,  to  oontribnie  to  the 
dlllWoa  of  that  acirn  :e  among  tbe  peoole,  who  reruinly 
can  not  bare  a  anhjeot  more  wort^y  of  ihetr  attention 
than  the  etrueinre  end  manner  of  netion  \^  their  oen 
bodlec— a  kind  of  knowledpe  of  which  there  le,  anfer- 
cnoately,  a  moat  di'plurable  detitl«-ncy,  it  being  quite 
true,  an  the  author  sayi^  that  even  among  edoeated,  bnt 
Qon*profee8ional  perBoot,  there  ie  •carcely  ooe  to  be 
found  who  haa  a  dletiact  idea  of  the  f  Ue,  ahape^  and 
poeltion  of  hie  own  etomach  ;  to  fill  wbieli,  howerer, 
•eema  to  be,  in  modem  timee,  the  great  object  of  human 
ezlctence. 

Bookf  on  Anatomy  and  Phyiiology  labor  under  aeon- 
eiderable  diflcnlty  m  obtaining  general  circnlatloo,  on 
aeeonnt  of  the  nature  of  eome  of  the  topics  on  which 
they  ate  obliged  to  treat.  It  it,  howerer,  hop«d  thit, 
in  thia  oaae,  ihc  c«re  tbat  hee  beeo  Uken  Id  ibat  re 
•pect  wUi  make  the  work  accvptable  to  every  reader. 

Who  ia  there  that  dofa  not  feel  an  Interest  lo  know- 
ing why  a  man  ia  obliged  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  breathti  ? 
what  are  the  changea  which  the  food  mndergoee  in 
bemg  digested?  how  It  is  abeorbed  into  the  eystem, 
one  part  being  uaed  here  and  another  there,  juat  m  the 
plaoee  where  they  are  wanted?  how  the  blood,  im- 
pelled by  the  heart,  flows  perpetually  In  every  artery 
and  vein  ?  how,  in  aU  countriee  of  the  world,  and  all 
leasona  of  the  year,  our  bodlee  are  at  the  same  temper- 
ature t  how,  in  the  course  of  a  few  monthi,  every  part 
haa  been  removed  and  reconstructed,  yet  with  an  iden- 
tity of  personal  appearance?  Who  is  there  that  Is 
not  curious  to  know  aomcthiog  of  the  wonderAil  sunc- 
tute  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  through  which 
our  intelleetnal  principle  manifesu  lie  preeenee  and 
power? 

It  le  the  object  of  this  work  to  disseminate  such 
knowledge,  which  is  not  only  a  grattfleation  to  every 
Intelllgvnt  mind,  but  which  may  be  of  nnapeakabte 
use  in  timee  of  slckneee.  With  a  clear  view  of  tbe 
eonatnMtlonof  hia  tiwm.  body,  and  the  action  of  Ita  pans, 


hla  ailments,  perhapa  aleo  of  tbe  heat  way  of  enrlng 
them.  It  would  do  no  kind  of  harm  If  the  head  of  every 
fomily  had  a  litUe  of  such  Information.  Vor  ii  Oie  ns» 
of  works  on  Phyalology  confined  to  these  nnrely  Indi- 
vidual advantagea  They  also  enlarge  our  eoneeptSona 
respeoting  the  whole  human  race,  giving  ua  phUoaophl- 
cal  ideas  of  our  connection  with  animated  nature  gen- 
ersliy,  and  our  poeltion  in  the  world. 

The  author  haa,  aooordtngly,  divided  hla  work  into 
two  parte,  the  first  treating  of  the  conditions  under 
what  an  indiTidual  thalnuina  hia  well-belDg,  the  ■eoand, 
of  hia  career  or  advance.  It  le  iUtistraled  by  nearly  800 
wood-engravings,  executed  in  the  best  style,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  from  photographa,  a  method  which 
baa  not  hitherto  been  extensively  resorted  to  In  ecien- 
tifiebooka. 

Thla  work  may  he  eepeoially  recommended  to  profee- 
sional  men,  who  will  find  in  it  an  exposition  of  the  ad- 
encetn  ite  present  etate.  It  containe  thamoel  leoent 
dIscoTeriea  and  views  which  have  been  ppbiisbedin 
Bogland,  France,  and  Germany.  Bnt  It  mast  wA  bo 
supponed  that  it  Is  only  a  cr«apUatio4 ;  for,  tlmvgh  tbe 
author,  in  his  Preface,  speake  with  dlflldenee  of  his 
owe  citnirlbtitions.  ftompetent  Jodgee  of  tbe  subject  wiU 
very  readily  reougolse  that  th^re  ia  acarcely  a  chapter 
which  does  not  contain  laborioua  ortgleal  experhne&ts 
and  new  viewa  ,  , 

To  the  educated  man— the  aeholar— it  wlll,doubtlesa, 
preeent  a  apecial  interest,  In  exhibiting  the  rapid  ad- 
vaneee  which  the  phyaical  tcieooee,  in  their  connection 
with  organisation,  have  been  making  within  the  laat 
half  doxen  years,  and  the  nature  of  their  impreesion  on 
InteUeetual  and  metephysical  phUeaoiiAiy.  In  thia  par- 
ticular, it  reflects  the  tone  of  thought  whieh  le  prevail- 
ing smong  the  eelentiflc  all  over  Europe. 

The  teacher  or  Physiology  and  the  medleal  atndent 
will  find  In  it  a  text-book,  in  which  the  anideela  are 
arranged  and  treated  of  In  a  manner  which  an  expe- 
rience of  many  years  hae  shown  to  be  adapted  to  ttteee 
purposes.  Tbe  aim  of  the  author  haa  been  to  consti- 
tute hie  book,  lo  this  reepeot,  a  praetlcnl  work,  which, 
within  a  moderate  compass,  by  the  aid  of  good  lllustra- 
tione,  may  meet  tbe  wanta  ef  those  engaged  In  teaching 
9t  atndylng  the  eeleiice. 


Habfbr  ft  Brothbbs  will  send  the  above  Work  by  mail,  postage  paid,  (for  any  distance  in  the 
United  States  over  3090  miles,)  on  reoeipt  of  the  money. 


KNICKSBBOOXXR    MOHTBLT   ADVIftTISBft. 


WAPOLEOH  AS  LOVEB  AMD  HUSBASD. 

KOWBBAmr, 

Confidential    Correspondence 

or  THX 

BMPEBOB  NAPOLEON  AND  B1EPBB88  J08XPHIHS; 

iDcludiDg  Letters  from  the  time  of  their  Harriagt  until  the  Death  of  Josephine^  and  alio  levenl 
I  PriTate  Letters  from  the  Emperor  to  his  Brother  Joseph,  and  other  impwtant  penooagea. 
With  numerous  DlustrttlTe  Notes  and  Anecdotes. 

BY    JOHN    S.    O.    ABBOTT, 

AtUkor  of '' Higiory  of  Kapoteon,*' etc  I  vol,  l2mo,  401  pp.    Pnc^$lM, 

THIRD    KDITIOX    KOW    RBADT: 

THE  HUMEROUS  POETRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

from  Chaucer  to  Baxe.  KarratiTes,  Satires,  Enigma^  Burleaquea,  Parodie%  Tl»v«atis% 
Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  Translations,  including  ail  the  most  celebrated  Ck)mic  Poema  from  the 
A Dti- Jacobin ;  Btjected  Addresses;  Ingoldsby  Legends ;  Cruickshank%  Omnibua;  Bentlaj, 
Blackwood,  and  Punch.  With  a  Collection  of  more  than  Two  Hundred  Epigrama,  and  tba 
choicest  Humorous  Poetry  of  Peter  Pindar,  Cowper,  Thackeray,  Proed,  Swift,  Scott,  Holaies» 
"  Anon,*'  Bums,  Southey,  Saxe,  Hood,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Moore,  Lowell,  etc^  etc  With 
Notes  Explanatory  and  Biograf^cal,  by  JAR  PARTON.   1  toL,  12nkO,  689  pp.  Prioe,  $l.fO. 

An  Octavo  Edition  is  also  printed,  on  superfine  paper,  and  offered  in  Taiioua  stylea  of  libraiy 
bindiug,  at  prices  varying  from  $3.50  to  $6.00. 

•*  TbU  \»  •  rich  toIqim.  this.    ScTraty-clf  bt  antliort  eoBtrlbvIM  to  tt,  tad  tboM  aalbora  tbt  taMmc  of 


Take  It  op  wiien  Id  a  merry  mood,  oai  70a  thsll  find  tornvthtof  tbarela  to  Jamp  wlta  year  hoiBor  ;  vfai 
,  or  bot,  or  oat  of  tonpor,  and  toa  to  ooe  tbo  ploaaant  dooo  will  rartvo  and  do  yon  geoo,'^— iV.F.  Ammn. 

P«bluhed  by  MASOV  BB0THBR8, 108  *  UO  Dwue  St,  V.T. 

WM.  k.  BATCHELOR'8 

Original    Harmless    Hair    Dye. 

%^^^ 

Twenty  yeara'  experiment  and  application  justify  the  pr(^»rietor  in  vMnrrcmHng  thia  the  beat 
Hair  Pre  in  existence.  It  dyes  black  or  brown  instantly,  without  the  least  injury  to  liair  or 
skin,    ifade  and  sold,  or  applied  (in  fifteen  private  rooms)  at 

BATCHELOE'S  WIG  FACTORY,  233  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK, 
And  sold  in  every  important  Town  in  the  United  States  and  Oanadaa 

BOOKS  BY  MAIL  FREE  OF  POSTASL 

Tbb  roaden  of  tbo  KmcEBaaooKBa  are  lalbnaed  tbat  ollbor  of  tbo  fbOowlaf  booka  wlO  bo  ooat,  poat 
paid,  oa  roaolpt  of  tbo  prieo  aaaozed  to  oaob. 

THE  ATTORNEY.  OR  THE  QUOD  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  Joaa  T.  Uvtaa. Oaa  vol.. 
larfo  IHm,  neatly  boand  la  elotb.    Priea,  $1. 

**  Tblo  la  oBo  of  tbo  bait  and  moat  axeltlnf  atoriaa  of  Ufb  la  HowTork  Cltj  ow  pubUibod.** 

HARRY  HARSON,  OR  THE  BENEVOLENT  BACHELOR.  By  tbo bbbm aathor.  lUw 
tratod.    One  vol.,  Umo,  eloib.   Prioo,  $1. 

JANUARY  AND  JUNE,  OR  OUT-DOOR  THINKINGS  AND  FIRB-SIDB  MUSINGS. 
By  Bbnj^min  F.  Tatlob.    Oaa  toL,  eloib.    lUattratod.    $1. 

**  TblB  book  la  ftiU  of  boaatlAU  tboogbu,  oioat  graoafailj  ozpraaaad.** 

PUDDLEFORD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  Bj  H.  H.  Rilby.  Ona toI.,  Itmo.  Tary  bandaomaly  Utaa 
Iratad.    Clotb,  $1. 

*<OBOortboom(amB8lBf  aadbaaMToatbookato  ba  AwBd.  Many  of  tbo  ebaraeiora  ar«  drawn  froa 
oal  IMS  and  tba  Intaraat  In  tbam  la  kapt  ap  to  tbo  iBat.** 

KaioEBEBooxBB  MAaASiBB,  $SjOO  a  yaar.    Blagla  noaibera, »  eanta. 

Tba  above  ara  all  pabllabod  at  tba  EmoEBEBooEBB  offlea,  by 

SAinrsL  HmssTov, 

S4S  BKOA]IWAY«  FT.  T« 


KKIOKBilBOOKlR  ttONtHLY  AOVERtI8lCH. 


'  BOOEBBIiIiEBS  are  invited  to  tend  their  orders  for  the  following  Standard  and 
sure-sellinff  Books.  Jig^ 


DEBBT  &  JACKSON'S 

NEW  LIBRARY  OF 


(OriU   ^.TTTHOHa.) 

During  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  an  increasmg  demand  for  the  prodaotioDS  of  our 
earlj  writers,  and  the  taste  has  been  growing,  without  a  corresponding  attempt  to  gratLfy  it; 
such  re-prints  of  early  popular  authors  as  have  appeared  in  this  country,  are  published  with  much 
diversity  of  plan,  and  in  every  variety  of  size.  It  is  with  the  view  of  meeting  this  demand,  in  a 
uniform  size  and  style,  that  the  present  series  of  books,  the  names  of  which  are  familiar  as  house- 
hdd  words,  has  been  undertaken.  The  publishers  hope  and  expect,  that  the  enterprise  will  meet 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  ^e  book-buying  pubUa 

First  Series  compUte  in  24  vob.,  un^orm  sne,  style  and  price. 
EACH  VOLUME  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ONE  OR  MORE  ENGRAVINGS. 


The  Scottish  Ohiefi,  by  Jane  Porter,  12mo.  cloth, 

gilt  back, $1  00 

ThMtdeva  of  Warsmw,  by  Jane  Porter,  ISmo.  eJoth, 

Jiltback, 1  00 
res  of  the  Abbey,  by  Beglna  Maria  Roche, 

ISmo.  cloth,  gilt  back, 1  00 

611  Bias,  by  Le  Sage,  12aio.  elotb,  g Uc  b^k, 1  00 

Don  Quixote,  by  Cerrantea,  ISmo.  cloth,  gilt  back,    1  00 

Arabian  Nlghta,  ISmo.  cloth,  gilt  back, I  00 

Robinson  Cru»oe.  by  Defoe,  Iftmob  doth,  gilt  back,  1  oo 
SwiM  family  Robinson,  **        *^         *'  1  00 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  John  Bnnyan,  limo.  eloth, 

gilt  back, ^ 1  00 

Holy  War,  by  John  Bnnyan,  12ma  olotb,  gilt  back,  1  00 
Vicar  of  Wskefleld,  by  Goldsmith,  and  Rasselas, 

by  Dr,  Johnson,  (two  In  one,)12mo.  cloth, gilt 

back, 1  00 

Paol  and  Virginia,  by  St.  Pierre,  and  the  ExUea 

of  Siberia,  by  Madam  Oottin,  (two  in  one,) 

ISmo.  cloth,  gUt  back, 1  00 

OiilllTer*s  Trarels,  by  Desn  Swift,  12mo.  cloth, 

glltbaok 100 

Tale  of  a  Tab,  etc,  by  Deao  Swift,  ISmo.  doth, 

gUtback, 100 

Romance  of  the  Forest,  by  Anne  Raddiffe,  19mo. 

doth,  gilt  bsck, 1  00 


The  Mysteries  oT  Udolpbo,  by  Anne  RaddUTs, 

19mo.  doth,  gUc  back, $1  00 

Tristram  Sbaody,  by  Lanrenoe  Sterne,  ISmo. 

doth,  gilt  bacK, 1  00 

Sentimental  Journey,  dee.,  bf  Laurence  Sterne, 

ISroo.  cloth,  gilt  back, 1  00 

Ccdebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  by  Hannah  Moore, 

ISmo.  cloth,  gilt  baok, 1  00 

Shepherd  of  Salisbory  Plain,  Jtc,  by  Hannah 

Moore,  ISmo.  doth,  gilt  back, 1  00 

Tom  Jones,  by  Fielding,  iSroo.  doth,  gilt  back,..    1  00 

Amelia,  by  Fielding.  ISmo.  cloth,  gilt  back, 1  00 

Roderisk  Random,  by  Smollett,  12mo.  doth,  gilt 

back, VV... 1  00 

Humphrey  Clinker,  by  SmoUett,  limo,  dutb,  gilt 

'back, 1  00 

The  same  Series  In  full  gilt  sides  and  edges,  per 

Tol ^.....    3  00 

Uniftrm  with  librar;  of  Standard  lidJon. 

Lord  Chesterfleld's  Letters  to  His  Son,  ISmo.  doth 

gilt  back, 1  S5 

Sisays  of  Bils,  by  Oharles  Lamb,  ISmo.  doth, 

gUtback,./.  .: .; 1S5 

The  Speoutor,  by  Addison  and  others,  ISmo.  doth 

gUtback, 125 


DEBBT  A  JACK80V  have  nearly  ready,  in  nniform  sise  and  style: 

Jane  Potter's  cMeot  Works,  S  vols.  ISmo $S  00  Smdlett's  Select  Works,  2  toIs.  ISmo SS  00 


Anne  Baddlffe's  Select  Works,  3  toIp.  ISmo 8  00 

John  BnnyBn*s  Select  Works,  S  vols.  ISmo S  00 

Dean  S«nit*s  Select  Works,  8  toIs.  l^hno 8  00 

Hannah  Hore*s  Select  Works,  3  vols.  ISmo 2  00 


Piddlng^s  8dect  Works,  8  rols.  ISmo 8  00 

Sterne*s  Select  Works,  8  ^Is.  ISmo. 8  00 

Defoe's  Sdeot  Works,  8  Tols.  12mo 2  00 

Lamb's  Select  Works,  8  toIs.  ]8mo S  00 


DEBBT  &  JAGKSOH'S 

Tletoria;  or.  The  World  Orereome,  by  OaroUne 
Obesebro,  antbor  of  **  Oetttng  Along,**  Jtc,  one 
neat  ISmo.,  **  a  book  of  great  poweiv'* $1  35 

The  Life  of  Oen.  Dsnid  Morgan,  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army.  Indndlng  Noticee  of  the  Battle  of 
Seratoga  and  the  Oowpens.  with  portions  of 
his  Correspondence,  compiled  ftom  aathentle 
sonrces :  with  lllattratlons,  b)  Jsmes  Graham 
of  New-Orleana,  ISmo 186 

The  Last  of  the  Foresters;  or.  Hamors  of  the 
Bo'der.  A  Story  of  the  old  Vintlnls  Frontier, 
by  the  author  of  **  The  Virginia  Commediona.** 
John  Eaton  Cooke*s  New  Work.  **One  of  the 
ft«shest  of  the  Summer  Books.'*  One  neat 
ISmo 

Adrentnres  of  Gerard  the  Lion  Killer,  ISmo.,  U- 
Inatrated 


1  86 


18» 


very  latest  publications. 

Cozsena*  Sparrowgrass  Papers.  ISmo 1  SO 

Three  Per  Cent,  a  Month ;  or,  The  Perllt  of  Fast 

LlTlng,  by  C.  Bn»deU,  ISmo 1  00 

Western  Border  Life ;  or,  What  Fsnny  Honter 

heard  and  aaw  Id  Kansas  and  Missouri.    A 

Book  for  the  Times.    **A  Graphic  seconnt  of 

Western  Life.**    OneneatlSmo 100 

The  CaptiTe  Youths  of  Judsh ;  a  Story  with  a 

Moral,  by  the  Roy.  EL  W.  Jones,  ISmo 1  86 

The  Life  of  James  Buchanan;  by  R.  J.  Horton, 

ISmo 1  00 

The  Life  of  Od.  J.  C.  Fremont ;  by  J.  BIgdow, 

ISmo.,  iUuatrated 1  00 

Alice  Carey's  Married  Not  Mated,  ISma 1  00 

Tonng  Ladies*  Oolde  to  Perfect  Gentility,  ISmo..       76 


BTNQUa  OOFIB8  of  any  of  the  preoeding  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


PIANO    FORTES. 
300  WASHINGTON-STREET,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hr.  O/i  fumtlci  for  MKnuriotarlnf  rL'iNO  FORTI^^  ecivib^*)  blm  to  rumJAb  tb«m  kl  WilOylitltt* 
at  EITAIL 

Thtf  Inirtniineiitii  b<eiDf^  mwA*  ondsr  hii  immedltte  J&parTi4ioD,  hud  Ht  hU  OWN  F»rttsff .  fes  *»  wJi 
Qisn  to  btj  nf  the  HR^  CLASS-^to  lUnd  good  In  maj  aimKt*,  aad  TO  OIYS  nAWifACW%  «t  M  ^  « 
til*  niciDe;^' 

All  ln^iiiri«t  M  TcU  a*  arderi  wEU  b«  pramptlj  ^n^wcrid.     Thaaft  onlerinf  hj  in4-U  vfU  b^l 
Ukd  not  bt  loi«r#  bj  lo  dolnj.     Seconr] 'bnrnd  pl^noi  tJikv'Q  in  ^T^^mugf.     PrL^««  m*. 


THREE  ^d£l^5g^^l:££r^3B  W[70[f 


First  Premiums 


One    Year] 


STEINWAY   &  SONS,   M  AKUF ACTXIBB18, 
84  Walker  St.,  near  Broadway,  Iff*  Y^ 
B^ceired  tlire^  firsts  prize  medals  withiu  the  last  ^ear,  lu  competition  Willi  Ittt  i 
mftoufwtiiro«  of  ^stort^  AW-T^wft,  Phiiadciphiaj  and  JlfiOdiJWW^, 

Tbe^  FiMiO'Fortota  oombinn  All  tho  modara  improvtmenta,  ar\d  are  wofrmttlilf 
lo  ftll  respeotBi  and  a  wrltteQ  gunrantee  given  to  that  etTect    Priooe  modwaiie. 

SAFFORD  &  BROTHER^ 

MANUFACTURERS. 
NEW  WARE-ROOM,  423  BROADWAY,  NEW-YOBS- 

We  invite  the  attenttoti  of  puit-ina^ 
ucporUiDt  improvemeDts  tocvuU/  Initsm 
Piano  Fortes  of  our  pt^ko     \^'*'  hi^  j 
proved  the  Hjctiott  l^  ,-^,      ,.i  ■  .  .ni 
peculiar  for  its  power^wnip  i.  -    > '  ^'^^ 
itj  of  repeat,  AQd  okitipitj  i^l  MidJ- 
ihe  reqaisiles  indispaasglilt'  ior  «  myfriiri    ^ 
Souod-Bourd  aliO  biw  been  nmdi  ****"f^S! 
pass.    These  iroproveuieinA  ImTo  fc««o  **J*^ 

baad  Pisiio«  to  rwt 


I.  M.  SINGER  &  CO., 


DSAIiBBS  IN 


&M:IU  MACHINES, 


SUM.  TWIST, 


THEEAD  OF  VABIOU8  KUTDS, 

AKD  ALL  ARTI0LB8  XX)irVZOTa>  WITQ 

SEWM6  A  STITCHIN9  MACHINES. 


PRINCIPAL  OFPIOB, 

323  BROAD^RTAY,  N-  Y. 

BRANCH    OFFICES, 

At  Hanover  Street,  Boston:  Oloversville,  N.  Y.;  274  Broftd  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.; 

142  Chestnut  Street,  FhUa.;  105.  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore  s  8  East 

Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati ;  81  St.  Charles  Street,  N.  O. ; 

65  North  Fourth  Street,  St.  Ijouis. 


THE    GREAT    SUPERIORITY    OF 


;q[F3©[E[^' 


IMQO^©  [R5iI^©[Kia[R0 


Is  ^ored  by  the  fenenl  fsvor  with  wbieh  Uwy  lisTe  bMs  adopted  by  the  pnblle.  lo  the  Slste'of  lC«teichtiMtts 
thovsuids  ef  tbem  are  in  profluble  n  e,  on  every  Tariety  of  work.  We  claim,  asd  can  demonitrate,  that  one  44 
our  ICaehinea  will  ezeeate  erery  kinder  work,  line  -or  eosrse,  on  cloth  or  leather,  better  than  aay  other  Macbine 
win  ezeeote  any  one  kind  of  lewlog. 

OBEAT   IXPB0TE1CEHT8 

Hare  been  receaUy  added,  eo  that  our  Iffaehinee  perfom  double  the  qnaatity  of  work  in  s  day,  operate  wiihooi 
noiae,  sad  are  more  rabatantial  and  durable  than  ercr  before. 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

Is  a  Ihir  ceUoBale  ef  ihe  proflu  of  one  of  trxr  Ma^ia  cs  In  the  baada  ef  a  pood  operaior. 

V.  B^New  If  aehinra  of  the  laiaet  and  beat  etylea  rxebanged  for  old  Bewisf  ICaebines  of  say  kind,  oa  Che 
I  libenl  tuma,  st  either  of  ear  regalar  QOecs. 

L  U.  SINGER  &  Cr 


Looking-OIass  Warerooma— Art  Bepository  and  Gallevj; 

WILLIAMS,  STEVENS,  WILUMIS  &,  CO^ 
ass  BB.OABWAT.  Wew-Tork, 

llAirOTAOIUBBBBl   ImfOBTEBE^    PCBUSBEBa^  PKniT-SBLLIBS^   kXO    DbILXBS    OI  JtUNUi 

^WORKIS    OF    A.RT. 

WILLIAMg.BTEYKJ8.WILLIAlP*00..858Bn»dwRJyt 

GEORGE  T.  GREEN'S  SHIRT1| 

1  Astor  HouBe,  New-Tork.  | 

Okdbks  punetually  llUecL    A  Progrmmme,  by  wUeh  ercrr  ^entieniisi  «id  metann  Unudt 
6.  T.  GR8BN  rMpootlUllj  announces  thai  Shirts,  gnaranioH  to  {$l,  wQI  be  forv? saIaiI  m  4U3ltt 
Onion,  the  British  ProTinoes,  or  elsswhert,  on  rscelring  firuiu  ttip  piiruf^  HndiiMi  iti«  Dr4tn  Mr|| 
meaauremeot  in  tnehet,  aeoording  to  ths  formula  given  below.    £ tj^  Ikrntstabef ^  lU^i  mu  moil  be 
accuraioly  lalien,  as  aU  neeessar/  allowances  are  made  by  the  cut^i^r^  ili(  tliQ  »ubLlilimeDC» 

Isi,  Slxe  across  the  shoulder ;  Sd,  length  of  arm,  ftom  thfl  paniL  uf  ttiA  ■bouJder  to  il)«  «il#  I 
aroand  the  wrist;  4th,  size  around  the  neek;  Ath, site  around  ttie  ebtiti,  immedJatelj 


Thv  mnst  eztenilTt  aasortment  of  EUROPE  AN  ENORA VINOS  to  be  fooad  hi  ilte  United  I  _ 
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The  Forty-ninth  Volume  of  Thk  Kvickirbookkr  MAOAEoni  wOl  oonunence  with  the  number 
Ibr  Janoarj,  1 857  ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Publisher  to  make  great  additioDa  to  the  litenrj 
merits  of  the  work. 

We  take  it  for  granted  there  are  but  few  magasine-readers  in  the  countrj  who  are  not  fiuniliar 
with  the  authors  of  St.  Leqib,  and  the  Spabbow-Grass,  both  old  contributors  to  Ths  Kkickbr- 
BOOKBB.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  they  wiU  both  write  for  our  Magazine  ttM 
coming  year.  Mr.  Cozzexs  will  contribute  a  new  and  really  original  Story,  which  will  i^>pear 
in  every  number ;  and  Mr.  Kimball  will  ftimish  a  Sketch  or  a  Story  as  often  as  his  other  dutioB 
will  permit 

We  have  now  two  contributors  not  excelled  by  any  writers  in  the  country,  namely,  Ber. 
F.  W.  Shblton  and  Chablks  O.  LsLAifD.  The  first,  known  as  our  **  Up-River  Qprresponden^" 
has  written  a  series  of  Letters,  a  part  of  which  have  been  issued  and  extensively  sold  in  a  beao- 
tiful  illustrated  volume,  and  the  hitter  is  now  writing  a  series  of  Obsebvations  or  Macs  Slqpbk. 
which  delight  all  who  read  them.  These  will  be  continued  regularly,  and  Mr.  Sheltoh  wlli 
give  a  Sketch  or  a  Letter  each  month. 

We  have  also  several  highly-accomplished  Lady  Contributors,  whose  fiivors  will  grace  oar 
pages  regulariy,  and  whose  names  we  would  be  glad  to  publish,  if  we  were  permitted  to  do  so. 

With  these  and  other  regular  Contributors,  and  the  Table  of  Mr.  Clabk,  wboae  long  experi- 
ence has  made  him  aufait  in  his  department,  we  shall  be  able  to  present  a  monthly  literary  treat 
so  varied  that  no  refined  taste  can  ikil  to  be  gratified.  We  will  only  add  a  few  of  the  kind  worda 
whidi  have  been  said  of  The  Knickebbockbb,  and  ask  to  be  judged  on  our  merits  after  a  fiyr 
trial 

**Bat  tber«  to  a  qal«t  body«  io  the  plAlnett  of  pltin  |  mooUiU««,  we  think  the  KincKnaocan  the  utbt  of 
hlae  coven,  that  oomee  to  as  es  certftln  m  the  moon,  thorn  elL  It  hie  more  compeoloaebleoese,  more  raj- 
anedorned  with  wreeth  or  poey ;  not  en  *embelltehment*  '  gener1s-neB^  more  wlttineea,  more  refleeUTenen,  nore 
to  blees  Itself  with ;  not  a  fashion-plate  or  a  leaf  from  ^  Dilrth-pruTokaUreneia,  than  anjr  other  Americaii  magft- 
Punchj  or  a  pattern  for  a  goaset  or  a  ro&e  d4  nuU;  the  ,  zine.**— iiuf.  Dhh.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
good  old-fhshloned  KvicKaaaooKKB,  the  anoeetiM',  the  |  ^That  any  one  who  has  the  good  aeoae  to  sobeorllM 
veritable  Neetor,  ot  American  roonthllea.  Bat  there  la  |  for  this  gem  of  the  '  magas*  can  be  aweary  of  the  wevM 
DO  treble  In  Iti  atterancea  vet ;  the  fkbrlo  for  *the  lean  ,is  impoealble.    We  consider  a  hoaae  in  the  oooatry. 


and  slippered  pantaloon^  has  not  been  woven  and 
fcshloned  for  it;  Its  hoee  are  well  filled  oat:  Ito  knee- 
backlea  are  not  anlooeed;  Its  roeersohaom  Is  not  dls- 
oarded ;  It  was  bapUxed  In  the  Foantain  of  Toal£** — 
D(Mv  Journal,  Chicaao,  JU. 


with  time  to  read  the  *  Kxiok,"  and  monej  enooch  \m 
pay  $8  a  year  for  It  panctoally,  among  oor  mo«t  cheer- 
ing anUoipations  of  the  fatare.**— PlWefrwrgA  JHtpmiek. 
*' Every  body  knows  that  the  *  KjnoKaaaooKBa'  does 
not  have  a  line  of  prooe  that  to  not  worth  tvadlng.    Bot 


**'  Khick'  to  a  great  nvorite  of  oars*  he  never  borea  '  every  body  doce  not  know  that  the  aneedotea  and  Hd- 
aa  with  a  long  slonr,  or  leads  into  a  labyrinth  of  plot  |  bits  that  we  oOpy  every  month  from  Its  pages  are  not  a 
and  narrative  oat  of  which  there  seems  no  waj  of  escape  drcamstance  to  *  what  remalna  behind/  We  copy  a 
— aa  he  dashea  as  Into  hto  artlclea  at  a  fhll  gallop,  and  few  only  as  spedmena.**— SmIoh  /VmI 
brings  OS  at  a  naost  comfutable  and  free-and-eaaj  trot  **  Oar  pet  magazine  to  oertatnlj  a  perennial,  for  It  to 
*  Kmiok'b  aooompltohments  are  varioas— he  to  a  wit,  a  |  ever  blooming  and  freah.  It  nambera  among  Ita  eoo- 
hamortot,  a  poet,  a  novelist,  a  romancer,  a  sentimental-  !  tribators  some  of  the  moat  able  and  graoefhl  writers  ia 
tot,  an  eaaaylst,  and  we  know  not  what  else.  Mav  hto  the  conntry.  We  never  jet  aaw  a  number  of  it  that  waa 
ahadow  never  grow  leaiw^— 2>emocral,  KingtUm^  C.  W.  \  not  worth  four  times  Its  price,  and  we  feel  certain  that 

**  KmoKKEBooKBa  haa  eome,  and  so  has  jabtlee.  The  ;  It  must  have  more  trae  and  heartjr  rrienda  than  moat  ef 
price  of  Brandreth'a  pllto  has  rone  down  fifty  per  cent  Ito  cotemporariea.  We  read  It  regularly,  fh>m  beginning 
rfnce  then,  for  it  has  no  more  fellowship  with  dy-pepsto    to  end— scarcely  ever  meeting  with  a  dull  article— aa^ 

... ._^ .  ^  -_     „..  ^  _....L weflntoh  wlthadeUdooadcesert  in  the  wayof  Cisrk- 

lana,  or  Table  Goasip— a  rare  treat  at  any  time.    We 
j-_*.-_. .. . found  In*     ~^  "^   ^  ' *  "  " 


than  pussy-cat  and  a  wet  floor.    If  It  don*t  take  ague- 
cakea  out  of  jour  aide,  tnr  Sloan's  Ointment  or  a  box  of 
pereusslon-capflL**— Otmriar,  Prairie  du  (ZUea,  WU. 
**  Without  detracting  flrom  any  of  tha  ootemporary 


wonder  that  It  to  not  found  ia  every  bod v^  poaaeaifoa. 
-ir.  T.  Mirror, 


TBBMB: 

$3  a  year,  in  advance.  Two  Ck>pies,  $6.  Five  Ck>pie8  and  upward,  $10.  The  Magairine  ia 
sold  by  all  periodical  dealers.    Specimen  numbers  sent  free  of  charge. 

The  Kniokebbookeb  and  any  other  $3  magadne  sent  one  year  for  $5.  The  Enickebbockeb 
and  Home  Journal,  one  year,  for  $4. 

Letters  containing  remittances,  and  every  thing  connected  with  the  business  department, 
should  be  addressed  to 

SAVmSL  HUESTOV,  PuUiihar,  348  Broadway,  Vew-Tork. 
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SOUVENIRS      OF      SAUNTBRINGS. 

POLITICAL        HAIR. 

That  a  man's  politics  could  get  into  his  hair,  was  an  idea  that  never 
got  through  mine  until  in  my  wanderings  I  reached  '  the  Eternal  City.* 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  while  travelling  I  had  allowed  Dame 
Nature  to  have  her  own  way  with  my  cheeks  and  chin,  and  she  had 
thatched  them  most  effectually  against  '  the  biting  of  the  bitter  blast ' 
with  a  covering,  beneath  which  l£e  lower  half  of  my  visage  reposed  in 
silent  security.  Occasionally,  however,  I  had  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
scissors  to  cut  a  hole  for  the  point  of  my  spoon,  so  that  the  £nnge  upon 
my  upper  lip  might  not  interfere  too  seriously  with  my  soup. 

After  having,  with  the  kind  aid  of  Dr.  G ,  procured  rooms  and 

board  in  the  house  of  an  Italian  family,  so  as  to  become  familiar  with 
'  that  soil  bastard  Latin,'  as  well  as  the  antiquities  of  the  Seven  Hills, 
I  sallied  forth  to  find  a  barber  who  might  redeem  me  from  my  barbar- 
ism, and  make  my  chin  '  new-reaped '  ruo^  *  show  like  a  stubble-field 
at  harvest-home,*  but  tame  its  martial  bristlings  to  smooth-visaged 
peace. 

But  alas !  how  true  is  the  French  proverb  :  '  L'Homme  propose, 
DiEU  dispose  !  *  When  I  went  back  that  afternoon,  and  expected  to 
take  my  ease  in  my  room,  I  was  met  by  eyes  wide  open  in  wonder  at 
my  impudence,  and  a  polite  hesitation,  which  finally  shaped  itself  into 
words,  firom  my  host  and  hostess,  who,  partly  in  French,  partly  in 
Italian,  and  partly  in  the  universal  language  of  signs  and  looks  and 
shrugs,  informed  me  that  this  room  had  already  been  engaged  by  a 
foreign  gentleman,  an  American,  and  that  I  must  have  made  some 
mistake. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  situation  that  made  you  doubt  your  own 
identity  ?  It  is  a  curious  feeling.  I  looked  down  at  my  legs.  They 
seemed  to  me  the  same  that  I  used  to  have.  My  vest,  with  what  it 
covered,  seemed  to  have  preserved  about  the  same  proportions.  There 
was  no  glass  near  in  which  I  could  see  my  face,  so  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  look  at  theirs,  and  I  suspect  it  must  have  been  with  a  most 
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amiifling  expression  of  blank  dismay.  At  last  a  light  like  sun-light 
broke  over  the  countenance  of  my  host,  and,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  he 
raised  his  hand  to  his  chin.  The  same  light  broke  at  the  same  moment 
upon  the  hostess  and  m^'self,  and  with  smiles  and  nods,  mingled  with 
broken  French  and  Italian,  we  separated  for  the  nonce. 

Shortly  after  this  little  embarrassment,  I  met  in  the  street  my  Italian 
friend,  Dr.  G . 

*  What  did  you  cut  off  your  beard  for  ?  * 
'  So  as  to  be  more  civilized.' 

*  The  best  thing  yon  can  do  is  to  let  it  grow  again.' 

*  Why  so  ?  • 

*  All  the  Liberals  wear  beards,  and  all  the  smooth-faces  are  presumed 
to  belong  to  the  party  of  the  priests.' 

Here  was  a  difficulty  !  Beards  will  not  grow  in  a  night  like  Jonah's 
gourd,  and  I  was  thus  forced,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  bear  about  sad 
stubble  on  my  chin,  that  my  appearance  might  not  belie  my  principles, 
for  the  liberal  feeling  was  high  in  Rome,  Pius  Ninth  having  just 
granted  a  general  amnesty,  a  state  council,  etc.,  etc.,  with  the  usual 
magnanimity  of  these  kingly  Jeremy  Diddlers,  who  condescend  occa- 
sionally to  grant  a  portion  of  their  *  appropriations  *  to  their  '  beloved 
subjects,'  secure  of  re&ppropriating  them  when  the  stale  farce  is  over. 

There  were,  therefore,  two  parties  in  Rome,  the  party  of  progress, 
and  the  retrograde  party  ;  the  party  of  the  people,  and  the  party  of  the 
priests ;  the  beard^  and  the  beardless,  the  shorn  and  the  nnshom. 
While  meditating  on  these  things,  I  was  quite  surprised  to  find  myself 
carried  back  to  the  days  of  infancy,  and  amid  the  striking  antiqmtie^ 
of  Rome  was  strikingly  reminded  of  the  antiquities  of  the  nuiseiy,  fos  I 
found  these  time-honored  verses  ringing  in  my  ears  : 

*  This  is  the  priest  all  shar^n  aod  shorn, 
That  marricHi  the  man  all  tattered  and  torn ; '  ete. 

To  think  that  the  shaven  and  shorn,  over  whose  representation  I 
had  '  crowed '  in  the  cradle,  should  at  this  late  day  rise  up  to  '  crow  ' 
over  me  as  a  convert,  and  that  I  should,  by  the  mere  scraping  of  a 
razor  in  the  hands  of  a  Figaro,  be  transformed  presto,  prestissimo  from 
a  rooted  radical  into  a  panderer  to  priestcraft !  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  rather  startling,  and  I  mused  much  thereon.  With  my 
musings  came  increased  astonishment,  but  still  relief ;  for,  on  review- 
ing history,  I  found  that  hair  had  been  so  often  political  that  the  won- 
der ought  to  have  been  that  I  should  be  at  all  surprised  at  it. 

Our  old  friend  Homer,  for  example,  constantly  calls  the  Greeks 
'  long-haired '  (kareekomoontes)  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Trojans, 
a  distinction  thus  beautifully  Byronized  : 

'Thi  god-like  son  of  the  SearGoddesB, 
The  nnshom  boy  of  Pblsus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolus,  rolled  o'er  sands  of  g^ld. 
Softened  by  intenrening  crystal,  and 
Bippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind. 
All  Towed  to  Spbrcbics  as  they  were  —behold  them.' 

The  Abantes,  whose  origin  is  *  lost  in  the  ni^^t  of  antiquity,'  disiin- 
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guished  themselves  from  the  surrounding  nations  by  cutting  their  hair 
^ort  in  &)nt  and  leaving  it  long  behind. 

The  ancient  Scythians  made  long  hair  the  badge  of  a  freeman,  and 
closely  cropped  the  polls  of  their  poor  slaves. 

The  Spartans,  in  later  days,  made  the  same  distinction,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  curious  sight  at  the  battle  of  ThermopylsB,  to  see  the 
closely-shorn  Helot  leading  that  blind  Spartan  with  his  long  hair  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

The  Romans  evidently  wore  the  hair  and  beard  long  in  the  days  of 
the  '  intonsus  Camillus,'  when  Brennus,  with  his  long-haired  and  long- 
mustachoed  but  beardless  Gauls,  took  Rome,  invested  the  Capitol,  and 
penetrated  even  to  the  Forum. 

It  was  then,  (that  is,  if  we  hold  on  to  Livy's  toga,  and  scorn  the 
skirts  of  Niebuhr,)  that  Papirius,  that  *  irate  ancient,'  showed  in  what 
esteem  he  held  his  flowing  beard,  that  had  often,  no  doubt,  in  the 
senate-house  wagged  well  for  him  in  many  a  wordy  war.  Had  it  not 
been  for  that  one  impertinent  Gaul,  that  gallows-bird  that  laid  his 
rough  although  respectful  hand  upon  the '  wintry  weeds '  of  old  Papirius's 
chin,  all  might  have  been  well ;  but  the  same  strong  constitution  that 
nourished  such  a  beard,  brought  him  that  sound  whack  upon  the  sconce, 
so  dearly  paid  for  in  the  blood  of  eld ;  for  the  mustachoed  slew  the 
bearded,  until  there  was  not  left  alive  one  silvered  chin  to  wag  defiance 
at  them  more. 

A  change,  however,  came  upon  the  later  Romans.  They  could  no 
longer  have  been  *  intonsi,'  for  when  their  conquering  foot-steps  had 
reached  the  northern  verge  of  Etruria,  they  called  the  land  beyond 
Gallia  Comata,  (long-hair^  Gaul,)  which  would  have  been  no  mark  of 
distinction,  had  they  also  worn  long  hair  themselves. 

The  Britons,  who  fought  against  the  conquering  dandy,  CaBsar,  had 
also  long  hair  and  long  mustachoes.  As  Roman  subjects,  they  followed 
Roman  fashions,  which  shifted  at  the  imperial  will,  until  the  last  gleam 
of  the  last  Roman's  spear  was  glinted  back  upon  the  chalk  cliffi  of 
old  Albion. 

Then  came  the  bearded  Saxons,  and  they  drove  the  beardless  Britons 
at  the  sword's  point  up  among  the  mountains  of  rough  Wales,  and  out 
on  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  and  up  among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  the  wild  Celt  still  grates  his  teeth,  and  growls  his  guttural  curses 
on  the  bwland  Sassenach. 

During  the  himdred  and  fifty  years  that  this  was  going  on  in  Eng- 
land, the  Franks,  kindred  of  these  same  Saxons,  carried  the  same 
fashions  over  the  Gallic  border,  and  '  Les  Rois  Chevelus '  made  kingly 
dignity  to  lie  in  lengthened  locks.  Scant  hair  met  with  scant  courtesy. 
The  people  were  in  fact  commanded  by  law  to  cut  it  off  at  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  ( *  ad  frontem  mediam  circumtonsos,'  Jus  Capel- 
letii.*  )  How  desperately  political  was  this  poll-thatch  is  shown  by  the 
well-known  tale  that  when  (533)  Childebert  of  Paris  and  Clothaire  oi 
Soissons  sent  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  dagger  to  Clothilde,  the  widow  of 
their  brother  Qodomire,  and  the  mother  of  three  boys,  whom  these 

*  Punfoin's  *  British  Coetumea.* 
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greedy  uncles  wished  to  be  quickly  rid  of,  fire  flashed  fnm  beneath  the 
widow's  veil,  and  she  exclaimed :  '  J'aime  mieux  les  voir  morts  que 
tondus/  (I  *d  rather  see  them  dead  than  shorn.)  The  bloody  brethren 
took  her  at  her  word.  Two  were  stabbed,  and  one  was  cropped  and 
made  a  saint,  sanctifying  with  his  name  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  where 
another  blood-stained  villain  now  revels,  unheeding  the  low  moans  and 
the  fierce  curses  of  his  victims,  though  they  freight  every  breeze  that 
blows  from  hot  Algiers  or  pestilent  Cayenne. 

The  Danes  are  said  to  have  delighted  in  long  hair  ;  and  that  it  marked 
a  freeman  from  a  slave,  is  squint^  at  by  the  story  of  a  young  Danish 
warrior,  who,  when  about  to  be  beheaded,  begged  of  his  executioner 
'  that  his  hair  might  not  be  touched  by  a  slave,  or  stained  with  his 
blood,' 

When  Rollo  and  his  Normans  first  came  up  the  Seine,  they  were  no 
doubt  as  rough  and  hirsute  as  the  bears  they  bothered  on  Norwegian 
hills,  but  they  appear  to  have  gone  through  somewhat  the  same  molli- 
fying process  with  Witikind  the  Waster,  *  that  grim  convertite ' ;  f» 
when  the  '  Bold  Bastard  of  Falaise '  conquered  Saxon  England,  he  and 
his  heroes  bore  unshadowed  chins  :  and,  as  before,  the  bearded  smote 
the  beardless,  so  now  on  the  same  soil  the  beardless  smote  the  bearded, 
and  on  the  red  field  of  Hastings  many  a  bushy  chin  dinted  the  dust  be- 
fore the  fell  blows  of  these  *  outremer '  warriors,  who  are  described  as 
'  tout  rez  et  tondus,'  (all  shaven  and  shorn.) 

*  The  Normans  not  only  shaved  the  face  entirely,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  left,  at  any  rate,  the  upper  lip  unshorn,  but 
before  the  time  of  the  conquest  had  adopted  the  Aquitanian  fashion  of 
shaving  the  back  of  the  head  also,  which  occasioned  the  spies  of  Harold 
to  report  that  they  had  seen  no  soldiers,  but  an  army  of  priests.  This 
anecdote  has  been  quoted  by  all  the  historians  as  proving  only  the  ab- 
sence of  beard  and  mustache  amongst  the  Normans,  as  they  say  it  was 
considered  indecent  in  priests  to  wear  them ;  but  clerical  personages 
are,  notwithstanding,  continually  represented  at  this  period  with  both, 
and  the  absence  of  them,  therefore,  would  not  have  borne  out  the  re- 
ports of  the  spies,  but  for  the  other  singularitv,  which  is  distinctly  re- 
presented in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
its  authenticity.  William  and  his  Normans  are  therein  distinguished 
by  the  backs  of  their  heads  being  closely  shaven,  so  as  really  to  give 
them  a  monkish  appearance ;  while  the  Saxons  are  represented  with 
hair  as  usually  worn,  and  mustaches  as  described  by  William  of 
Malmsbury,  and  a  few  with  comely  beards.'* 

'  That  the  nobles  of  Aquitaine  had  been  distinguished  by  this  extra- 
ordinary practice  for  many  years  previous  to  the  conquest,  we  find  from 
the  following  circumstance  :  Robert,  King  of  France,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  997,  married  Constance,  Princess  of  Poitou.  Many  of  her  rela- 
tions and  countrymen  followed  her  to  Paris ;  and  Glaber  Eodolphus  de- 
scribes them,  at  that  time,  as  full  of  the  most  conceited  levity  ;  their 
manners  and  dress  equally  fantastic,  their  arms  and  trappings  without 
taste ;  b&re  from  the  middle  of  their  heads,  their  beards  shaven  like 
minstrels,  etc.,  etc.'* 

*  PLAifoiuli  *  British  Costninei.' 
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No  political  significatioii  appears  to  have  attached  to  hair  from  this 
period  in  England,  until  the  rise  of  the  Puritans,  whose  closely-shorn 
capitals  brought  them  the  names  of  *  Bound-heads '  and  '  Crop-eared 
Knaves ' ;  the  last  of  which  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the 
'  lucus  a  non  lucendo  *  idea,  for,  instead  of  appearing  cropped,  their 
ears  must  have  loomed  luxuriantly  from  the  sides  of  their  unthatched 
sconces. 

The  short-haired  Puritans,  though  so  much  ridiculed,  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  the  long-haired  Cavaliers,  making  wild  work  in  their 
ranks  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  and  soilmg  their  scented  love-locks 
with  the  sanguine  tribute  of  their  own  well-fed  veins.  Cromwell,  how- 
ever, '  pi^tected '  the  Puritans  out  of  existence,  and  his  death  made 
room  for  love-locks  to  flourish  once  more,  Puritanism  taking  flight  to 
Plymouth  Bock  ;  and  even  now,  one  may  occasionally  see  a  boy  firom 
the  interior  districts  of  New-England  with  his  hair  cut  in  a  way 
marvellously  resembling  the  pictures  of  the  Bound-heads  of  a  by-gone 
age. 

In  the  sister  kingdom  (Cinderella  ?)  of  Ireland,  the  ultra-Irish  al- 
ways have  been,  and  are  sidll  somewhat  distinguished  from  the  English 
by  the  cut  of  their  hair. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL, 
(1422,  1461  :) 

*  Wherefore  it  is  ordained  and  agreed  that  no  manner  of  man  that 
will  be  taken  for  an  Englishman  d^all  have  no  beard  above  his  mouth, 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  have  no  hairs  upon  his  upper  lip,  so  that  the  said 
lip  be  once,  at  least,  shaven  every  fortnight,  or  of  equal  growth  with 
the  nether  lip  ;  and  if  any  man  be  found  amongst  the  English  contrary 
hereunto,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  to  every  man  to  take  them  and 
their  goods  as  Irish  enemies,  and  to  ransom  them  as  Irish  enemies.' 

An  act  of  Edward  lY.  ordains  that  *  the  Irishmen  dwelling  in  the 
counties  of  Dublin,  Myeth,  Wrial,  and  Kildare,  shall  go  apparelled  like 
Englishmen,  and  wear  beards  after  the  English  manner,  swear  alle- 
giance and  take  English  surnames.' 

*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  an  act  was  passed  ordaining  *  that 
no  person  or  persons,  the  King's  subjects  within  this  land,  (Ireland,) 
being,  or  hereafter  to  be,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  which 
shall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1539,  shall  be  shorn  or  shaven 
above  the  ears,  or  use  the  wearing  of  haire  upon  their  heads  like  unto 
long  locks,  called  glibbes,*'  or  have  or  use  any  haire  growing  on  their 
upper  lippes,  called  or  named  a  crommeal.' '    « 

The  poet  Spenser  is  also  very  bitter  against  these  glibbes  in  his 
pamphlet  about  Ireland  ;  but  alas  !  for  poor  human  nature,  those  three 
thousand  and  twenty-eight  acres  of  plundered  Irish  land  which  he  re- 
ceived sadly  mystified  his  mental  vision,  and  made  those  whose  paternal 
acres  he  so  much  enjoyed  seem  black  as  mid-night  to  his  eyes.  He 
says: 

*  They  have  another  custom  firom  the  Scythians,  that  is,  the  wearing 
of  mantles  and  long  glibbs,  which  is  a  thick  curled  bush  of  hair  hang- 

*  And  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  oaiUeeo. 
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ing  down  over  their  eyes  and  monstroufily  disguising  them,  which  are 
both  very  bad  and  hurtful.* 

And  elsewhere  : 

'  But  for  the  Irish  glibhs,  they  are  as  fit  masks  as  a  mantle  is  for  a 
thief;  for  whensoever  he  hath  run  himself  into  that  peril  of  law  that 
he  will  not  be  known,  he  either  cutteth  off  his  glibb  quite,  by  which  he 
becometh  nothing  like  himself,  or  pulleth  it  so  low  down  over  his  eyes 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  discern  his  thievish  countenance.' 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  May  20,  1615,  Lord  Deputy  Chichester  in-* 
structed  the  Lord  President  and  Coimcil  of  Munster  *  to  expel  and  cut 
offallglibbes.* 

*  For  some  years  this  statute  was  rigorously  enfi)rced,  but  Charles  I., 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  caused  an  act  to  be  passed  at  Dublin  re- 
pealing this  and  other  statutes,  and  allowing  the  Irish  to  indulge  in 
mustaches  and  glibbes  as  well  as  their  national  dress.' 

The  distinction  between  the  cuilleen  and  the  glibbes  may  have  been 
that  the  former  were  ear-locks,  and  the  latter  a  mass  of  hair  covering 
the  forehead.  In  fact  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  having  heard 
some  such  explanation  given  of  the  cuilleen,  and  after  reading  and 
hearing  about  them  often  noticed  precisely  the  same  style  of  wearing 
the  hair  among  some  of  the  newly-arrived  Irish  on  our  wharves  and  in 
our  streets ;  that  is,  cutting  it  very  short  behind  and  on  the  crown,  bat 
leaving  long  ear-locks,  with  sometimes  a  sort  of  curling  fringe  along 
the  top  of  the  forehead. 

The  Orangemen  have  for  many  years  designated  their  opponents  of 
the  native  Irish  party  from  this  time-honored  custom,  *  Croppies,'  and 
one  of  their  means  of '  getting  up  a  faction  fight '  was  and  is,  to  march 
in  procession  behind  music  playing  *  Croppies,  lie  down,'  *  The  Battle  of 
the  Boyne,'  and  other  such  tunes,  until  the  opposite  party  can  cndurt 
it  no  longer.  It  is  indeed  but  some  three  or  four  years  since,  that  some 
Orangemen  got  up  a  procession  here  in  New- York  and  played  these 
very  times  along  the  streets,  but  happily  without  the  result  they  wished 
for. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  the  Republicans 
wore  their  hair  short  {d  la  Titus)  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
court-party ;  and  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  some  of  them  aknused 
themselves  by  seizing  in  the  streets  those  who  wore  the  courtly  queue, 
and  with  a  block  of  wood  and  an  axe  going  through  all  the  ceremony 
of  beheading,  with  the  somewhat  important  difference  of  cutting  off  the 
queue  in  place  of  the  head. 

The  German  student-party,  just  after  1815,  were  marked  hj  their 
long  hair;  and  the  liberals  generally  throughout  Europe  mcline 
toward  it  at  the  present  time.  It  miist  be  loose,  however,  upon  the 
shoulders,  for  when  tied  up  so  as  to  form  a  queue,  it  becomes  the  mark 
of  ultraroonservatism,  and  its  German  name,  Der  Zopf,  is  emblematic 
of  the  most  rigid  and  unbending  adherence  to  all  that  is  antiquated. 

In  Italy  '  La  Coda '  has  the  same  significance,  and  I  Codini  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  enemies  of  progress.  In  Sicily,  last  July,  (1855,) 
the  Viceroy,  Prince  Castelcicala  made  a  furious  onslaught  upon  beards, 
ordering  every  male  inhabitant  to  shave. 
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The  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  following  out  the  policy  of  the  *  Ship- 
wright of  Saardam '  requires  short  hair,  short  whiskers  and  a  smooth 
chin,  d  la  militaire,  but  the  old  national  party  cling  with  stubborn 
tenacity  to  their  beiurds.  When  drafted  for  the  army  they  are  shorn 
like  sheep.  It  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  to  make  the  recent 
war  more  popular  with  the  peasants,  a  ukase  was  issued  allowing  re- 
cruits to  retain  their  beards,  but  this  must  have  been  a  newspaper 
canard. 

Nor  is  political  hair  confined  to  the  old  world.  Rosas,  the  bloody 
butcher  of  Buenos  Ayres,  would  not  allow  the  whiskers  to  run  continu- 
ously imder  the  chin,  becftuse  they  then  made  the  letter  U,  the  first 
letter  in  the  name  of  '  the  accursed  Federalists,  (los  Malditos  Z7ni- 
tarios.) 

The  difierent  tribes  of  the  red  rovers  of  our  ferests  were  and  are 
distinguished  by  their  difi^nt  ways  of  wearing  the  hair  and  dressing 
the  gallant  scalp-lock. 

Catlin  says:  'The  fashion  of  long  hair  among  the  men  prevails 
throughout  all  the  western  and  north-western  trib^,  ailer  passmg  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  the  Pawnees  of  the  Platte  who,  with  two  or  three 
other  tribes  only,  are  in  the  habit  of  shaving  nearly  the  whole  head. 
.  .  .  .  Most  of  them  (of  the  Upsaroka  or  Crow  tribe)  were  over 
six  feet  high,  and  very  man^  of  these  have  cultivated  their  natural 
hair  to  such  an  almost  incredible  length  that  it  sweeps  the  ground  as 
they  widk,  giving  exceeding  grace  and  beauty  to  their  movements.  The 
present  chief  of  the  Crows,  who  is  called  *  Long  Hair,'  and  has  received 
his  name  as  well  as  his  office  (?)  from  the  circumstance  of  having  the 
longest  hair  of  any  man  in  the  nation,  I  have  not  yet  seen,  but  I  hope 
I  yet  may  ere  I  leave  this  part  of  the  country.  This  extraordinary  man 
is  known  to  several  gentlemen  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Messrs.  Sublette  and  Campbell,  of  whom  I  have  befine 
spoken,  who  told  me  they  had  lived  in  his  hospitable  lodge  for  months 
together,  and  assured  me  that  they  had  measured  his  hair  by  correct 
means,  and  fi)und  it  to  be  ten  feet  and  seven  inches  in  length,  closely 
inspecting  every  part  of  it  at  the  same  time,  and  satisfying  themselves 
that  it  was  the  natural  growth.' 

'  On  ordinary  occasions  it  is  wound  with  a  broad  leather  strap,  firom 
his  head  to  its  extreme  end,  and  then  folded  up  into  a  budget  or  block 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  of  some  pounds'  weight ; 
which,  when  he  waljcs,  is  carried  under  his  arm,  or  placed  in  his  bosom, 
within  the  folds  of  his  robe ;  but  on  any  great  parade  or  similar  occa- 
sion, his  pride  is  to  unfold  it,  oil  it  with  bear's  grease  and  let  it  drag 
behind  him,  some  three  or  four  feet  of  it  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  and 
black  and  shining  like  a  raven's  wing.'  Yoila  I  Un  Eoi  Chevelu  de  la 
Prairie ! 

I  shall  conclude  by  quoting  a  most  recent  and  most  curious  develop- 
ment of  political  hair  from '  The  History  of  the  Insurrection  in  China, 
by  Messrs.  Callery  and  Yvan,  translated  by  J.  (b^nfiurd,  and  published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  (p.  61.) 

'  It  is  well  known  that  the  custom  of  shaving  the  head,  so  as  to  leave 
no  hair  except  the  long  tail  of  the  sinciput,  is  a  Tartar  fashion,  im- 
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posed  by  the  conquering  on  the  conquered  race.  It  was  thus  that  the 
former  marked  their  new  subjects.  Now  the  insurgents,  to  show  that 
they  had  thrown  off  the  foreign  yoke,  cut  off  the  tail,  allowed  their 
hair  to  grow,  and  decided  that  all  who  joined  the  insurrectional  move- 
ment should  leave  off  the  Chang  and  the  Tartar  tunic,  and  should 
wear  the  robe  open  in  the  front,  that  their  ancestors  had  worn  in  the 
time  of  the  Mii^fs.  The  mere  act  of  applving  the  scissors  to  the  demo- 
lition of  the  ordinary  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair,  constitutes  in  China 
an  act  of  high  treason,  which  it  requires  no  little  courage  to  perform. 
Cuttinff  off  the  tail  is  in  fbcX  throwing  away  the  scabbard  of  the 
sword.' 

The  New-Tork  '  Tribune  *  of  July  tenth,  furnishes  a  sad  pendant  to 
this  picture,  and  shows  how  one  himdred  and  seven  lives  might  have 
been  saved  if  the  captain  of  a  Coolie  vessel  had  paid  a  little  more  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  political  hair.    Listen  and  learn  : 

'  On  March  twenty-first,  1852,  the  *  Robert  Bowne '  left  Amoy  with 
four  hundred  and  fifty  Chinese  for  San-Francisco.  These  passengers  be- 
coming too  filthy  for  the  health  and  safety  of  themselves  and  the  crew, 
the  captain  ordered  their  tails  to  be  cut  off,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
washed  in  sea-virater .  On  the  thirtieth  of  March  the  loss  of  their  pig-tails 
impelled  the  Chinese  to  murder  the  captain  and  six  of  the  officers  and 
crew.  The  vessel  was  taken  into  Formosa.  One  hundred  of  the 
Coolies,  or  more,  were  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  government,  and 
about  forty  committed  suicide ;  the  rest  died  of  starvation  or  by  other 
means.' 

So  ends  this  rambling  legend ;  and  now  farewell !  Whiskers,  Hair, 
Mustache,  and  Beard.  I  haye  traced  your  political  vagaries  from 
'  tall  Troy '  to  suffering  Shanghai ;  through  the  dead  past  and  the 
quick  present ;  firom  the  wild  Upsaroka  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow- 
Stone  to  the  hitherto  tame  John  Chinaman  by  the  waters  of  the 
Tangtse-Kiang  and  the  Hong-Ho,  in  *the  Celestial  Empire,'  'the 
Central  Flowery  Kingdom.'  How  curious  it  is  to  reflect  that  not  only 
the  lives  of  individuals,  but  the  destinies  of  mighty  kingdoms  and 
broad  empires,  should  sometimes  hang  on  hairs !  j.  m.  u. 


IC    B    IC    O    B    T  . 


*T  IB  sweet  to  remember,  I  would  not  forego 

The  charm  which  the  past  o'er  the  present  cati  throw ; 

For  all  the  gaj  vialoiis  that  Fancy  may  weave 

In  her  web  of  illusion  that  shines  to  deceive ; 

We  know  not  the  fbture,  the  past  we  have  felt ; 

Its  cherished  employments  the  bosom  can  meh ; 

Its  raptures  anew  o  er  pulses  may  roU, 

When  thoughts  of  the  morrow  M  cold  on  the  soul  I 
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N      E      S   :         'DUMB 


BT     JBMMT     MAJMH 


Soul  !  soul !  why  art  thou  dumb  f 
Voices  within  thee  straggle  to  break  forth. 

Wilt  thou  forever  rest,  while  on  thy  ih>zen  tongue 
Hosannas  sleep,  and  songs  that  wait  their  birth  ? 


Must  I  forever  stand  so  statue-like, 

With  compressed  lips  and  folded  hands  at  rest ; 
And  eyes  tear-heavy,  searching  through  the  daik, 

Searching  till  blinded,  for  an  adgel-guest  ? 


Speak,  speak,  my  soul  I  cry  out  in  all  thy  pain ! 

Oh  1  let  thy  wail  break  through  this  prison  gloom ! 
And  then,  perchance,  some  angel-guest  will  come 

And  raise  thee,  living,  from  the  silent  tomb : 


And  take  from  off  thy  lips  this  mystic  seal, 
And  grant  thee  power  holy  things  to  speak  : 

Sweet  words  of  comfort,  giving  blessed  weal, 
And  strength  to  cheer  the  fallen  and  the  weak. 


And  then,  mayhap,  those  dear  unspoken  things. 
Words  could  not  tell,  with  all  their  noble  art, 

Would  burst  this  tomb  like  angels  on  the  wing. 
And  fold  around  some  tempted  brother's  heart ; 


And  hover  there  on  pinions  pure  and  white, 
To  shield  him  from  all  harm  and  earthly  sin : 

To  bide  with  him  e'en  to  the  gates  of  light, 
And  walk  beside  him  when  he  entered  in. 


0  soul  1  why  art  thou  dumb  ? 

Why  stand  so  statue-like,  with  lips  compressed  ? 
Is  there  no  toil  to  lift  the  hands  that  fold 

So  like  to  those  upon  a  throbless  breast  ? 


Speak,  speak,  my  soul !  though  sorrow's  wail  be  heard: 
When  fluttering  thy  fiunt  utterance  hath  its  birth: 

Hosannas  sleep  upon  thy  frozen  tongue. 

And  praise  to  Him  that  raleth  heaven  and  earth. 
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THOUGHTS         AT         8UN-SET. 


The  bud  sinks  in  the  west, 
Lulled  by  the  music  of  the  ocean-wave  : 
Which,  like  an  echo  from  some  distant  cave, 

Sings  him  to  rest 


Far  on  the  trackless  se% 
There  fleams  a  lon^,  broad  Une  of  prold«o  light ; 
Showing  his  path  hath  boon  with  glory  bright ; 

His  end,  from  shadows  fr^e. 


So  men  have  lived  and  died : 
Yet  some  have  left  upon  the  path  of  Time 
A  light  which  ne'er  shall  lose  its  glorious  prime. 

Which  darkness  cannot  hide. 


Though  dead,  Uieir  memories  live 
In  hearts  that  know  and  love  their  noUe  worth  : 
Although  no  longer  seen  by  us  on  earth, 

Their  thoughts  a  presenoe  give. 


They  are  a  constant  guost : 
The  fireside  group's  attention  to  engage^ 
Beloved  and  welcomed  by  both  yo\Uh  and  age, 

Their  lot  indeed  ia  blest 


He  cannot  be  alone, 
Who  peoples  with  ideal  forms  the  air, 
And  loves  to  think  they  live  and  still  are  here; 

Who  makes  their  thoughts  hia  own ; 


Who  feels  eaoh  high  desire, 
Each  noble  impulse  that  their  words  ezproM ; 
Who  all  their  truth  and  ardor  would  poaiefli, 

And  to  thdr  deeds  aspire. 


Thoughts  on  the  wide  world  cast, 
In  thinking  hearts  a  home  have  often  made ; 
From  memory^s  flowery  chaplet  ne*er  to  fede, 

Their  bloom  is  never  past 


Then  let  us  ever  strive 
To  grave  oar  names  on  Time  with  Troth  and  Love, 
That  10,  when  Ood  doth  call  us  home  above, 

Oar  thooghts  in  hearts  may  live.  uat. 


CharUHon,  (8.  C) 
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H^nbtx    of    %.t%umtxii    on  a    S^nlc^    $aktr. 

BT     BXiraT     P.     LKULHD. 

Mr.  Gat  sat  down  to  the  breakfast-table  with  Mis.  Gay  %Avisd  vis. 

*  My  dear/  said  Mr.  Gay,  with  a  gentle  smile,  in  a  pleasant  tone  of 
voice,  '  how  long  since  you  became  a  homoBopathist  ?  ' 

'  My  dear,'  answered  Mrs.  Gay,  with  a  duplicate  smile,  and  an  exqui- 
site second-fiddle  accompaniment  of  voice,  *  I  am  not  a  ho-nuB-op-a- 
thist.     What  makes  you  ask  such  an  odd  question  ?  ' 

'  The  appearance  of  those  diminutive  bre^-pills  aa  that  plate/  and 
Mr.  Gay  indicated,  with  a  severe  wink,  the  plate  he  alluded  to. 

Mrs.  Gay  was  an  artless  woman ;  that  is  to  say,  she  had  art  enough, 
she  only  wanted  a  little  less.  '  I  do  not  see  them/  she  replied,  lodmig 
over  the  cofiee^um.  Hereupon  Mr.  Gay  triumphantly  raised  ^e  plate 
containing  half-a-dozen  baker's  rolls,  exclaiming  : 

'  Now,  my  dear,  lode  sharp !  They  're  very  small,  but  you  can  see 
them  if  you  will  only  try/ 

'  Oh !  yes,  dear.  1  see  the  rolls,  but  I  thought  you  asked  me  to  look 
at  bread-pills.'  Artless  Mrs.  Gay  I  I  see  the  germs  of  any  amount  of 
'  qpats '  in  this '  art^essQess.' 

*  When  flour  is  only  eight  dollars  a  barrel ' 

'  Seven  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  my  dear,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Gay. 

*  How  do  you  make  that  out,  my  love  ?  ' 

'  Twenty-five  cents  for  the  empty  barrel  —  if  the  head  is  whole  ! ' 

*  Ton  my  honor,  my  dear,  you  are  an  ornament  to  your  sex !  Where 
did  you  learn  such  domestic  economy  ?  Here  we  've  been  married 
nearly  a  year,  and  I  never  suspected  such  a  thing  before.' 

'  Necessity,  dear  Bill,  and  the  high  price  of  Honiton  lace  and  whale- 
bone, have  taught  me  several  severe  lessons.' 

'  Dea^  Bill/ '  —  if  i^e  had  only  made  this  last  word  in  the  plural 
number  and  not  used  a  capital  letter  to  commence  it  with,  she  would 
have  hit  it  exactly. 

'  Well,  to  return  to  these  rolls,  you  must  tell  the  waiter,  to  tell  the 
cook,  to  tell  the  baker's  boy,  to  tell  the  baker,  that  unless  he  increases 
his  rolls,  we  shall  decrease  our  rdles  as  customers.' 

*  I  am  afraid  that  pretty  E^peech  would  be  lost  on  Mr.  Stiefielblitz, 
but  I  wiU  see  that  he  is  told  to  send  larger  loaves  and  rolls.'  And 
thus  the  subject  was  dismissed  for  that  day.  The  course  of  breakfasts, 
like  true  love,  seldom  rolls  smooth,  and  it  is  not  therefore .  astonishing 
that  a  few  days  afterward  Mr.  Gay,  coming  down  to  breakfast,  again 
found  small  rolls  on  the  table. 

'  More  bread-pills,  my  dear  I  I  thought  old  Snigglefitz ' 

'  Stie%lblitz,  my  love/  interrupted  Mrs.  Gay,  who  knew  '  Dutch '  up 

to  the  handle. 

'  Old  Stingyfits,  then,  intended  to  mend  his  ways,  enlarge  his  rolls, 

re-construct  his  twists,  and  all  that  and  so  on«' 
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'  Yes,  my  dear,  I  called  in  person  at  the  baker's  the  other  morning  in 
the  carriage,  aflter  attending  Mary  Teafite's  wedding  reception  ;  had 
lir.  Stiefiel  blitz  come  out  to  the  carriage,  it  was  quite  an  undertaking 
for  him,  he  weighs  twice  as  much  as  you  do ' 

'  So  he  ought  to,  with  flour  at  eight  dollars,  and  he  selling  it  at ' 

*  —  and  when  he  came  out  I  spoke  to  him  in  German ^ 

'  We  gaits,  my  schoeny  Dytcher  I '  interrupted  Mr.  Gay,  quizzically. 

'  I  spoke  to  him  grammatically  and  correctly,  my  dear ;  and  the  good 
fat  man  was  so  delighted  that  he  promised  we  should  have  no  further 
cause  for  complaint,  and  until  this  morning,  you  must  acknowledge 
there  was  an  improvement  in  the  size  of  the  roUs.' 

*Why,  Kitty,  my  dear,  you  have  energy  —  I  like  that!  What  a 
blessed  man  I  am  !  every  day  I  find  out  some  new  and  adorable  quality 
in  you.  As  I  used  to  say  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  3roung,  and  wild,  and 
dissipated  —  you  are  a  brick  !  Pour  me  out  another  cup  of  cofiee,  *  swy 
glass  lager  !  *  and  I  '11  give  you  a  kiss  before  I  go  down-town.  I  '11  caU 
on  Stealoffbits  myself,  it 's  on  my  way,  and  reason  with  him.  Tell 
him  the  papers  are  beginning  to  grumble ^ 

'  You  can't  frighten  him  that  way.  He  *8  used  to  it ;  it 's  a  habit  of 
the  papers  to  have  periodical  spasms  about  small  loaves  ;  nothing  ever 
comes  of  it.  You  say  you  are  going  to  reason  with  him !  Why,  my 
dear,  the  few  German  words  I  spoke  to  him  the  other  day  were  better 
reasons  with  him  than  all  the  logic  you  could  find  in  Whately  —  that 
dry  old  book  we  used  to  study  at  school/ 

'  Excellent ! '  said  Mr.  Gay,  '  I  too,  will  go  and  talk  German  with 
him!' 

'  0  Bill !'  and  here  Kitty  gave  herself  ap  to  a  long  and  hearty 
laugh.     *  You  an't  in  earnest  ? 

*  I  'm  going  to  talk  Dutch  with  this  old  Stifliisbricks,  sure  as  you  're 
bom !  1  'm  going  to  talk  his  rolls  into  twice,  yes  thrioe  their  present 
size.     You  see  if  I  won't !  * 

'  How  absurdly  you  talk,  Bill !  You  don't  know  two  dozen  words 
of  German.  How  can  you  expect  to  argue  with  that  amount  of  capital, 
as  father  used  to  say  ? ' 

'  It  is  n't  the  number  of  words  you  use  in  argument,  but  the  powerful 
reasons  that  win  the  victory.  That  same  Whately,  that  dry  old  book, 
would  have  taught  you  that.  Now,  I  distinctly  assert,  that  the  power 
of  argument  I  intend  using  with  old  Squizzlewig,  will  blow  these  rolls 
into  rolls  as  are  rolls  —  twice  as  large  as  they  now.' 

'  I  '11  bet  you  ! '  said  Kitty.  Those  were  her  very  words.  Remem- 
ber, reader,  that  Mrs.  Gay  was  only  in  her  twentieth  year,  had  no 
family  ;  a  very  lively,  jolly,  good-natiured  husband  ;  moreover,  that  this 
conversation  was  *  at  home,'  where  young  married  people  act  and  talk 
as  they  please !  '  I  'U  bet  you  our  trip  to  Saratoga  you  don't !  And  if 
you  do,  why  we'll  go  and  spend  the  summer  with  father,  up  in  the 
country.' 

'  Done,'  said  Mr.  Gay  ;  '  I  take  that  bet  and  book  it  And  now,  I  'm 
off*  for  Sfizzlejig  and  large  rolls,  down-town,  and  business.  But  I  think 
I  told  you  I  would  give  you  something  before  I  started.'  And  suiting 
his  conduct  to  his  speech,  (new  reading !)  Mr.  Gay,  approaching  Mrs. 
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Gay,  bestowed  a  smack,  sounding  like  the  warning  crack  of  the  postil- 
ion's whip  as  he  dashes  into  the  busy  streets  of  a  bustling  town. 

'  The  idea  of  my  arguing  with  a  Dutchman ! '  thought  Mr.  Gay. 
'  Well,  if  that  is  n't  excessively  rich,  I  lose  my  guess,  tiiat  's  all.  I 
might  as  well  try  to  put  up  a  rail-fence  by  argument  as  move  that  man 
by  any  reasoning  I  can  mc^e  use  of ;  but  let  *s  see,  here  we  are.  Nice 
clean  little  house  ;  front-door  open  ;  glass-window  in  the  wall  at  the 
side  of  the  entry.    Loaves  and  tallies  in  sight. 

'JQermann   AtUfelMfl;. 

•*B   A   K    S    B  . 

'  That 's  the  sign.  And  there 's  the  old  Dutchman  in  person.  How 
can  he  ever  get  out  of  that  house  through  any  common-sized  door  ?  He 's 
a  second-rate  Daniel  Lambert.'  At  this  point  of  Mr.  Gay's  meditations, 
Herr  Stieffelblitz's  voice  came  rolling  out  of  the  window,  deep,  full, 
sonorous,  clear ;  he  was  speaking  to  some  one  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house.  What  a  voice  for  a  fish-woman  !  I  think  I  hear  him  singing 
for  her  :  *  Bass,  0  !  *     After  this,  Mr.  Gay  enCbred  the  baker^s  shop. 

*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Stiefielblitz.  You  supply  Mr.  Gay's  family  in 
Dash  street,  with  bread ' 

*  Ah  !  yaw.    S'bly  Mis'r  Kay  mit  brate.' 

*  The  rolls  are  very  small.' 

*  Och !  nott  so  varree  schmol :  te  vlour  pin  so  varree  'igh  ! ' 

'  Yes,  but  it 's  cheaper  now,  much  cheaper ;  and  I  want  you  to  make 
them  larger.     My  wife  —  Mrs.  Gay ' 

'  Herr  Gott,  ter  Missus  Kay  pin  your  wife  ?  So !  bote  she  is  sehr 
schoen,  varree  fine  letty.  Ach  Himmel,  bote  she  spakes  ter  oharman 
so  goot !' 

<  We  gaits  mine  leeber  ! '  spoke  Mr.  Gay  at  this  juncture,  ambitious  of 
airing  lus  Black-Dutch. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  Mr.  Stiefielblitz  to  say  he  laughed 
on  hearing  Mr.  Gay,  for  that  might  imply  only  a  movement  in  his  face, 
whereas  his  great  joy  and  delight  extended  down  to  his  slippers  and  up 
to  the  crown  of  his  head.  He  laughed  all  over,  so  heartily,  so  generously, 
that  two  little  chimney-sweepers  passing  along  the  street  —  under 
charge  of  a  decayed  '  cullud  gemman,'  far  gone  in  green  spectacles  and 
a  long  wand  with  a  gold  head,  or  at  least  a  brass  door-knob  highly 
polished  —  also  caught  the  laugh,  and  kept  it  up  till  out  of  sound,  as 
well  as  sight. 

*  Good  ! '  added  Mr.  Gay,  '  and  now  that  we  are  all  Dutch  together, 
I  want  to  tell  you  somethings,'  (the  idiom  was  afiecting  him  ! )  '  You 
make  the  rolls  all  so  good,  one  size  quite  large  !  Kreutz  donnerwetter  ! 
Then  you  put  them  in  the  oven,  good  !  Aber  Hair  Yasoos  !  the  draft 
is  so  strong  that  a  great  deal  of  the  flour  in  them  flies  up  chimney,  and 
when  you  take  them  out  of  the  oven  they  are  so  small  I '  pointing  to 
several  very  diminutive  rolls  lying  on  the  counter. 

Herr  Stiefielbhtz  appeared  in  adai^-brown  study ;  he  carefully  watched 
Mr.  Gay's  face  :  he  could  see  no  trace  of  any  joking  there,  only  a  steady, 
satisfiEkctory,  trusting  belief  in  the  theory  he  advanced. 
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^  Ter  Uerr  Kay  is  rite ;  dere  am  too  crate  traft  to  dem  cbimmaleefl/ 

'  Now  listen,  Hair  St ieifel blitz.  I  want  you  have  a  line  sieve  put  up 
§0  that  the  flour  won't  go  up  chimney  any  more.  I  want  you  to  have 
your  rolls  just  twice  as  large  as  they  are  now,  and  if  next  July  vrhen 
you  send  in  your  bill,  you  really  And  you  have  not  saved  any  thing  by 
keeping  the  flour  from  being  drawn  up  !  why,  add  twenty-five  per 
cent  to  the  amount  of  my  bill,  and  I  will  willingly  pay  it,  rather  than 
see  you  sufler  unjustly,  by  having  people  suppoee  the  flour  did  not  go 
up  chimney  I ' 

The  Uerr  (mann !  )  Stieflelblitz  here  saw  the  intense  fun  of  the 
thing  —  at  least  a  part  of  it ;  the  rest  he  studied  out  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  and  an  explosion  of  laughter  followed,  threatening  all  the  panes 
of  glass  in  the  neighborhood.  A  week  afler  this,  in  one  of  the  morning 
papers,  there  was  a  shocking  article  on  a  slight  earthquake,  felt  in  a 
certain  portion  of  the  city.  On  tracing  up  this  rumor  it  was  found  to 
have  come  from  the  neighbors  of  Mr.  Stieflelblitz.  For  the  especial 
benefit  of  gentlemen  having  accounts  current  with  weather,  shocks,  and 
so  on,  we  must  correct  this  rumor.  It  was  not  an  eartliquake  but  a 
Dutchquake  that  took  place.  Uerr  Stieflelblitz,  waking  up  at  mid-night, 
a  week  after  his  interview  with  Mr.  Gay,  suddenly  saw  the  full  force  of 
this  gentleman's  argument,  and  bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  *  shook 
the  adjacent  earth  with  the  intenseness  of  his  mirth.* 

In  justice  to  some  body,  let  us  conclude  by  saying  that  the  rolls  were 
doubled  in  size  afler  this  talk,  at  lea^t  those  that  Mr.  Gay  received,  and 
no  additional  twenty-five  per  cent  was  made  in  his  July  bill.  Mrs. 
Gay  lost  h«»r  bet,  and  has  had  the  greatest  curiosity  to  this  day  to  find 
out  *  how  Bill,  who  only  knows  two  dozen  words  of  German,  could  do 
so  much  with  them  ! '  Mr.  Gay  has  repeatedly  assured  her  that  he 
found  them  '  amply  suflicient,'  assisted  as  they  were  by  a  powerful 
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TO       ^  W       OMAPPIiBCtAT«D       rOBT. 

How  like  a  vanquished  pramo-cock's,  noble  bard  1 
Thy  sleepleas  eye,  serenely  etera  and  sad, 
Flashes  beneath  thy  napless  Shocking-Bad ; 

Fortune's  deserted  babe,  the  Muses'  ward, 

The  singlo-shirted,  and  the  evil-starred  I 
Thy  seedy  garment  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
Thy  redolence  of  genius  and  of  gm, 

Thy  haggard  features,  •  bearded  like  the  pard.' 
All  move  my  heart  to  deepest  throes  of  grief; 

The  callow  fancies  in  thy  brain  that  fledge 
Like  hungry  chickens  chirp  and  ask  relief: 

I  see  thee  totteriog  on  destruction's  edge 
And  I  must  speak,  and  must  my  speech  be  brief: 

Neglected  brother  I  sign  the  Temperance  Pledge. 
\Vnshitigu»,{D.  C.) 
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Lbad  me  in  paths  of  lore,  let  the  soft  rays 
Of  heavenlj  gladness  light  my  onward  way, 

And  may  my  heart  be  ever  tuned  to  praise 
The  mercy  that  has  kept  me  day  by  day : 

Oh  I  may  I  never  swerve  from  Thee  aside : 

Be  Thou  my  constant  and  untiring  guide. 


Lead  me  in  paths  of  joy,  so  may  the  light 
Of  inward  happiness  upon  me  shine ; 

That  I  may  walk  with  Thee  in  garments  white, 
Showing  to  all  around  that  I  am  Tniins : 

Oh  1  let  me  follow  where  Thy  feet  have  trod, 

And  draw  me  daily  nearer  Theb,  my  Qoo. 


Lead  me  in  paths  of  peace,  my  Sayioub  God, 
Oh  I  lead  me  home  into  Thy  perfect  rest ; 

Though  rugged  be  the  steps  that  make  the  road, 
BtiU  let  my  heart  with  calm  delight  be  blest ; 

That  80,  with  £aith  serene  imd  undismayed. 

My  soul  may  pass  through  sorrow's  darkest  shade. 


Lead  me  in  paths  of  truth :  e^en  here  below, 
Grant  Thou  some  knowledge  of  Tht  ways  to  me ; 

Though  strange  at  times  they  seem^  yet  make  me  know 
That  Thou  art  perfect  truth ;  ever  in  Thbe 

Let  all  my  trust  be  placed,  that  I  may  win 

The  victory  triumphant  over  Sin. 


Lead  me  in  gentle  patha  safe  to  Tht  fold : 
Kind  Shephebd,  in  Thine  arms  let  me  be  borne ; 

Heal  with  Thy  love,  whose  strength  may  not  be  told, 
The  wounds  which  Sin  within  my  heart  hath  torn ; 

Increase  in  me  Thy  spirit  more  and  more, 

Until  the  warfare  of  this  life  be  o^er. 


Lead  me  to  Thee,  the  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Wf^ : 

Oh  I  let  the  guerdon  striven  for  be  won ; 
Approaching  nearer  to  tiie  end  each  day, 

Soon  shall  the  heavenly  race  be  fliUy  run ; 
Through  Thee,  0  Savioub  I  be  the  victoiy  given, 
In  Thsb,  my  happiness  be  found  in  Heaven.  mat. 


('karle9ton,(S.  C.) 
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ELLAS-LAND 


■  ITMBKm    KLITSV. 


Poor  in  maimer  was  yoor  father's  part  of  the  intenriew  with  Mr. 
Standish,  and  poor  in  spirit.  Loving  and  open-hearted  as  he  would  choose 
to  be  in  all  things  concerning  Ella,  the  avenues  to  his  better  nature 
were  closed  at  the  approach  of  this  new  experience,  as  are  shut  doon 
and  windows  at  the  approach  of  a  storm.  Nor  was  it  altogether  a 
fearful  or  unhappy  approach ;  he  was  not  displeased  to  hear  i;t8  soonds 
upon  the  roof,  to  see  it  patter  upon  the  windows.  But  the  memory  (^ 
it  is  not  sweetened  by  a  single  consciousness  of  acting  well.  A  &rUier 
postponement  of  the  rehearsal,  however,  would  be  Uie  beginning  of  a 
reserve  more,  far  more,  irksome  than  the  acknowledgment  of  one's 
faults. 

I  think  my  last  account  of  Mr.  Standish  left  him  stiffly  and  uneasily 
seated  upon  a  sofa,  while,  with  equal  uneasiness  and  stifihess,  I  was 
reading  Friend  RacheFs  letter.  The  next  thing  was  to  lead  the  con- 
versation upon  a  variety  of  indifferent  topics,  but  none  in  which  BUa 
was  even  remotely  involved.  Your  father  ungracefully  avoided  ex- 
pressing any  interest  to  hear  of  his  daughter.  For  any  thing  said  m 
hinted  by  him,  he  might  have  been  childless  and  solita^  as  a  blasted 
tree.  Mr.  Standish's  replies  to  all  these  topics  were  brief  and  almost 
impatient  At  length  I  touched  upon  the  incidents  of  his  journey, 
which  he  appeared  to  think  were  a  shade  nearer  to  being  relevant 

'  This  being  your  first  trip  to  the  West,'  I  inquired,  '  you  probably 
took  a  peep  at  Niagara  ?  ' 

*  A  very  hurried  one,'  vras  the  reply. 

'  Perhaps,'  said  I, '  you  intend  returning  to  it  One  does  not  fairly 
experience  its  best  efiects  at  a  glance.' 

'  Never ! '  said  Mr.  Standish.  '  I  never  will  again  go  near  it.  I  was 
eager  to  see  it.  My  ears  were  intent  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  its 
eternal  unrest.  But  it  is  only  another  form  of  drama,  in  which  the 
forces  of  Nature  represent  a  troubled  and  unhappy  existence.  One  sees 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing.' 

<  Here,'  said  I  to  myself,  '  is  a  young  fell^,  trying  to  hang  a  moral 
to  Niagara  Falls.  It  would  be  comparatively  a  sublime  adventure  to 
tie  a  tin-can  to  a  dog's  tail,  or  a  string  of  fire-crackers  to  a  donkey's 
ears.'     I  sat  peifectly  silent  to  know  what  he  would  say  next. 

'  One  sometimes  feels  the  flow  of  a  great  tide,  which  might  be  deep 
and  tranquil,  and  bear  safely  on  its  bosom  all  the  fireightage  of  life. 
Presently  its  channel  becomes  rough  and  uncertain  ;  the  stream  plunges 
and  breaks  upon  hidden  rocks  :  it  falls  into  an  abyss.' 

'  I  wonder,'  thought  I  to  myself,  *  whether  he  has  it  written  out. 
Here  I  have  blundered  upon  the  very  topic  which  he  means  to  manosuvre 
upon  till  he  comes  to  Uie  point,  as  it  were  his  parade-ground.  Yery 
well.     He  has  gone  over  Uie  falls.    He  will-  now  seek  to  land  himself. 
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But  no ;   I  will  jump  aboard  and  scidl  him  down  the  stream.     I 
said  : 

*  That  mode  of  getting  down  is  certainly  very  prompt,  but  soon  over 
with.  It  enables  the  stream  to  *  define  its  position.'  The  water  of 
Niagara  is  the  water^of  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  covered  with  the  tracks  of 
travel  and  commerce.' 

*  I  am  told/  said  Mr.  Standish,  '  that  the  occupations  of  life  are 
mostly  afloat  upon  a  smooth  upper  surface,  stagnate  from  more  lively 
currents,  bordered  with  wrecks,  debris,  and  scimi.' 

'  There  are  to  be  sure,'  I  replied,  *  turbid  and  unhealthy  appearances 
on  the  upper  borders  of  the  lake,  but  as  you  approach  its  broad  bosom, 
and  especially  toward  its  outlet  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  pure  and 
beautiful.' 

*  The  St  Lawrence,'  said  Mr.  Standish,  *  is  a  free  and  spreading  cur- 
rent, flowing  among  green  islands,  leaping  among  rocks,  gradually 
becoming  broader  and  broader,  till  it  reaches  the  perfect  freedom  of  the 
ocean  ;  but  until  it  reaches  the  ocean,  its  shores  are  obdurate,  and  its 
bed  uneasy.' 

*  Now,*  thought  I,  *  his  stream  has  run  out.  He  cannot  very  well  get 
back  over  the  rapids.  I  wiU  fix  on  a  moral  that  shall  fasten  him  as 
tight  as  the  cand-locks,  and  send  him  floating  outward.' 

'  Herein,*  I  said,  *  I  think  I  see  your  meaning.  "Vivacious  youth ; 
tranquil  middle-life ;  lively  and  green  old  age ;  sublime  eternity  :  all 
the  stages  of  life  guided  by  a  superintending  Providence,  flowing  with 
religious  strength  and  fidelity  toward  rest  and  peace.* 

*  Perhaps  so,*  Mr.  Standish  replied.  *  At  least  it  might  be  something 
of  the  kind  :  a  noble  spirit  flowing  powerfully  on  ;  broken,  dashed,  en- 
gulfed, enslimed,  muddied ;  stagnated  and  called  beautiful,  perhaps 
useful ;  then  starting  again  down  its  descent,  with  a  tranquil  flow, 
between  verdant  shores,  but  rock-bound,  internally  perturbed,  and  at 
last  mingled  with  the  old  brine,  drif^ng  sea-weeds  and  refuse  of  all  the 
centuries.  Such  a  fate,  the  highest  courage,  the  most  undaunted  will, 
the  noblest  soul,  combat  in  vain.  The  fiercest  agony  of  conflict  pro- 
duces only  roar  and  spray.  The  rainbow,  if  the  sim  shines  above,  is 
for  spectators  only.  The  troubled  stream  of  a  dark  fate  hurries  on.  I 
have  dreamed  of  Niagara,  I  have  thought  that  strife  were  noble,  that 
1  would  combat  fate  ;  but  one  glance  at  that  roaring  chasm,  and  its 
fearful  pools,  wearied  me  for  life.  I  would  prefer  a  quiet  retreat,  tran- 
quil scenes,  and  repose.  The  little  brook,  winding  through  meadows, 
laving  the  roots  of  cowslips,  finding  its  way  noiseless  to  the  end,  is  far 
more  pleasing  than  that  wintry  roar  of  torment.* 

'  Presto  !  *  thought  I.  '  Here  he  is  again,  %t  the  head  of  navigation  : 
back  at  a  jump,  over  rapids,  and  morals,  and  the  old  Harry  knows 
what :  clear  back  to  the  very  point.  He  is  a  fellow  that  permits  him- 
self to  sculled  down  stream  but  does  not  stay.  He  talks  like  a  Sopho- 
more ;  like  a  Virginian  ;  like  a  book  !  The  object  of  all  this  was  plain 
enough,  and  I  knew  very  well,  that  as  a  gentleman,  I  ought  to  have 
aided  him  to  approach  die  subject  of  his  errand.  But  I  felt  a  perverse 
pleasure  in  leading  ofl*  the  conversation  into  channels  remote  from  his 
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purpose.  Tho6e  legencb  of  the  bottomleM  pit,  which  represent  Satan 
as  turning  his  victims  on  a  spit,  or  holding  them  in  torment  on  the  fork 
of  his  tail,  appear  no  longer  incredible.  I  had  lir.  Standish,  as  it 
were,  in  my  power.  I  turned  first  one  side  to  the  fire,  and  then  the 
other.  I  roasted  and  tormented  him.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  performed 
a  meaner  thing  than  I  did,  in  afiecting  to  put  a  'business  construction 
upon  his  profi^sed  love  of  retirement  and  quiet. 

*  In  that  event,'  said  I,  *  the  business  of  teaching  would  probablj  be 
congenial  and  pleasant.  The  West  ofien  to  teachers  a  most  inviting 
field.' 

*  Excuse  me,'  replied  Standish,  with  impatience  only  partially  sup- 
pressed. '  M^  occupation  is  chosen  ;  but  if  it  were  not,  teaching  is  one 
of  the  last  thmgs  I  would  do  for  bread.  It  is  essentially  an  inferior 
calling.  It  is  almost  a  mechanical  process.  The  mind  obtains  know> 
ledge  of  the  branches  taught,  and  the  modes  of  explanation  ;  then  day 
after  day,  and  year  afler  year,  rehearses  the  same  formula.  It  is  like 
travelling  round  and  round  at  the  end  of  a  sweep.' 

'  In  some  branches,  however,  it  seems  to  me,'  said  I, '  the  mental  pro- 
cess is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the 
idiotic,  require  instruction,  and  afibrd  opportunities  of  investigation  in 
the  most  primitive  and  elementary  rudiments,  so  to  speak,  of  mind. 
What  can  be  more  interesting  or  instructive  than  to  watch  the  dawning 
upon  a  human  mind  of  the  idea  of  a  Sitp&sice  Being  ?  The  gardener 
who  watches  the  germination  of  his  seeds  sees  Deity  as  plainly  as  the 
astronomer  who  traces  the  journey  of  the  stars.  They  travel  in  opposite 
directions  around  the  circle  of  truth,  but  their  paths  coincide :  they  both 
become  simple-hearted  as  children,  humble,  devout.' 

<  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  unfortunates  themselves,'  said  Mr.  Stand- 
ish, '  but  it  seems  to  me  like  throwing  away  good  minds  to  improve 
those  which  never  can  be  good.  The  sound  mind  loses  much  to  help 
the  diseased  one  a  little.  It  may  be  an  interesting  sight  to  behold  the 
dawning  of  an  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  on  such  a  mind ;  but  to  the 
mind  itself,  the  dawning  of  the  idea  of  the  letter  A  is  just  as  portentous  : 
the  notion  of  a  comma  to  such  a  mind,  appears  to  produce  as  much  joy 
as  the  notion  of  Deitt.  The  gardener  and  astronomer  both  seek  the 
possible,  the  true,  and  they  find  it.  But  in  the  case  supposed  is  an 
attempt  against  God  and  nature  to  convert  a  burdock  into  a  marigold, 
or  to  transform  an  ignis  fattms  into  a  planet.' 

Here  the  conversation,  or  rather  debate,  for  it  assumed  something  of 
that  character,  came  to  a  halt  I  waited  for  him,  and  he  waited  for 
me.  After  an  embarrassing  pause,  he  inquired  if  Rachel  had  written 
me  the  object  of  his  jour«y  : 

*  She  wrote  me,'  said  I,  *  that  you  have  thought  of  seeking  a  home  in 
the  West,  and  a  field  for  the  practice  of  your  profession.' 

Another  pause  ensued,  and  increased  embarrassment  of  manner. 

*  Is  that  the  only  object  she  explained  to  you  ? ' 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  perplexed.  I  said  it  was  not  the  only  object 
she  mentioned.  Another  pause  ensued.  Mr.  Standish  rose,  made  a 
few  steps  toward  the  door,  paused,  and  said : 
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'  I  perceive  that  the  only  subject  I  wish  to  speak  about  is  not  an 
agreeable  one  to  you.  In  that  fact  I  find  my  answer.  I  came  to 
bring  an  ofiering,  poor  enough  in  itself,  but  which  implies  all  that  one 
can  value,  of  hope,  or  pride,  or  sensibility.  A  kind  word  from  you 
would  have  established  every  thing  that  is  uncertain  in  my  character 
or  my  aims.  It  would  have  almost  humbled  me  with  an  immeasurable 
gratitude.  The  word  is  not  spoken.  I  see  only  indifierence  and  pride. 
I  did  not  think  I  could  bear  it,  but  I  find  there  is  another  pride  as  obdu- 
rate as  your  own.' 

With  this  language  he  bowed  himself  out.  Was  there  ever  worse 
taste  than  that  ?  In  his  manner  the  expression  of  defiance  was  percep- 
tible ;  but  he  obviously  struggled  with  a  sense  of  discomfiture  and 
wounded  pride.  Through  his  suflfering  gleamed  a  stem  and  fierce  resolu- 
tion to  suppress  it.  I  relented  so  much  as  to  follow  him  down  the  gravel 
walk,  and  overtake  him  at  the  gate.  My  design  was  to  reOpen  the 
subject,  deal  kindly  and  frankly  with  him,  and  restore,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, his  wounded  self-respect.  But  when  I  reached  him,  I  was  con- 
scious that  I  asstuned  a  manner  somewhat  cold  and  magisterial. 

'  Perhaps  I  owe  you  an  apology,  Mr.  Standish,'  said  I, '  for  avoiding 
the  subject  yon  came  to  talk  about ;  but  I  confess  it  seemed  to  me  pre- 
mature and  out  of  place.  Ella  is  yoimg  and  at  school.  You  are  not 
yet  established  in  your  profession.  This  fancy  may  and  probably  will 
pass  away.  Such  an  arrangement  as  you  seek  would  be  an  encum- 
brance to  both  of  you.  I  do  not  know  what  she  herself  would  say  to  it, 
but  I  know  that  at  her  age  she  cannot  choose  intelligently.  She  has 
seen  Httle  of  the  world,  and  her  taste  is  immature.  Lei  us  be  friends, 
Mr.  Standish,  but  let  us  drop  this  subject.  Some  years  hence,  if  you 
both  live,  will  be  early  enough  to  renew  it.  She  will  then  be  more 
likely  to  have  her  views  formed.  In  the  end,  Mr.  Standish,  Ella  will 
decide  all  such  questions  for  herself.' 

'  May  I  infer  from  this,'  inquired  Mr.  Standish,  '  that  you  do  not  forbid 
me  to  hope  for  success ;  that  your  objections  to  me  personally  are  not 
insuperable  ? ' 

'  How  could  I  have  personal  objections  to  you  ?  My  dear  Sir,  I  do 
not  know  you.  I  doubt  if  you  know  yourself.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
think  so  highly  of  us,  and  to  o^r  to  stake  your  happiness  on  that 
opinion.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  think  of  us  as  friends.  I  shall 
tell  Ella  all  you  have  said,  all  that  has  taken  place,  and  I  shall  tell 
her  that  it  is  a  vagary  not  to  be  seriously  thought  of  But  I  hope,  Mr. 
Standish,  you  may  be  successful  in  your  profession.  I  shall  always  be 
glad  to  hear  of  your  good  fortune.' 

'  If  I  do  struggle  and  do  succeed,  may  I  then  come  back  and  renew 
this  topic  ? ' 

'  That  must  be  as  the  future  shall  determine.  Tou  are  at  perfect 
liberty.  I  am  at  perfect  liberty.  Ella  is  at  perfect  liberty.  There  let 
the  subject  drop.' 

'  But  I  am  not  at  liberty,'  said  Standish.  '  I  am  nearly  disgusted 
with  life  and  tired  of  it.  This  one  object  alone  seems  to  me  worth 
living  for.  If  I  work  it  will  be  for  this.  If  I  hope  it  will  be  for  this. 
Please  tell  Ella  this  also.     She  is  free,  perfectly  firee.     If  I  live,  and 
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if  I  succeed,  so  that  I  can  oome  back  with  health  and  triumph,  ihe 
will  hear  from  me.  But  if  I  meet  with  disoouragementa,  and  things 
look  gloomy,  she  will  hear  of  me  no  more.  If  I  achieve  victory,  I  will 
ask  her  to  share  it.     If  I  fail,  I  wiU  die  and  make  no  sign/ 

'  And  I  will  also  tell  her,*  said  I,  '  that  you  are  just  as  liable  as  other 
folks  to  change  your  mind.' 

Upon  this  we  parted.  I  do  not  well  perceive  how  an  interview  on 
such  a  subject  could  have  been  more  stiffly  and  pjceposterously  con- 
ducted, or  how  it  could  end  with  less  satisfaction  to  either  party.  Sa 
would  either  talk  in  monosyllables,  or  make  speeches  and  arguments. 
The  more  I  thought  of  it,  die  more  I  was  dissatisfied.  Toward  even- 
ing I  called  at  his  hotel,  and  took  him  riding  about  the  city ;  and 
finally  took  him  again  to  EUajs-land.  Meanwhile,  Elwood  Nathans^ 
Emily,  Father  Green,  and  Mr.  Heminway  the  elder,  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Motherwort,  A.B.,  and  Antinous  Weaver,  were  informally  invited  to  a 
sociable  cup  of  tea. 

Mr.  Antinous  Weaver  is  a  person  whom  you  do  not  know.  He  has 
come  among  us  since  you  left.  I  shali  have  occasion  to  mentimi  him 
more  than  once.  You  will  perceive  that  this  company  must  have  been 
selected  imder  a  malign  influence  ;  it  was  incongruous  in  itself^  and  as 
badly  as  possible  adapted  to  confer  pleasure  on  Mr.  Standish. 

None  of  them  knew  the  object  of  Mr.  Standish's  visit,  unless  it  were 
Father  Green  and  Emily.  Afler  receiving  Friend  Rachel's  letter. 
Father  Green  and  I  had  a  conversation  whidh  commenced  at  or  during 
tea-time,  and  lasted  till 

'  The  wee  sma*  hoan  ayant  the  twal'.' 

I  have  no  recollection  of  telling  him  any  thing  about  this  matter.  Your 
mother  sometimes  shows  him  Friend  Eachers  letters  concerning  yon, 
but  is  under  the  impression  she  did  not  show  him  the  one  referring  to 
Mr.  Standish*  BoUi  your  mother  and  myself  agreed  to  keep  the  matter 
strictly  to  ourselves,  and  neither  of  us  can  recollect  any  departure  from 
this  agreement.  But  some  how  or  other,  Father  Green  has  seemed  to 
know  all  about  the  affair  ever  since  that  evening.  It  is  true,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  what  Father  Green  knows,  in  afiairs  of  sentiment, 
whether  of  love  or  religion,  Emily  knows.  JBut  they  are  both  very  dis- 
creet. When  Emily  reached  Ellas-land,  she  took  your  mother's  hand 
and  kissed  her  tenderly,  as  if  something  mournful  had  happened,  and 
said  : 

*  I  do  hope,  my  dear  friend,  that  this — that  nobody  will  be  much 
pained  or  discouraged.' 

Your  mother  said  nothing.  A  drop  trembled  one  moment  on  her 
eye-lid,  and  was  with  a  smile  brushed  away.  Seeing  this,  Emily's  eyes 
filled  and  overflowed,  and  then  she  laughed.  She  and  your  mother  re- 
treated to  some  of  the  bureaux  in  another  part  of  the  house,  and  looked 
at  some  '  things.'  I  think  there  was  a  piece  of  new  fringe  in  the 
house,  and  something  on  which  the  fringe  was  expected  to  be  sewed. 

When  I  drove  up  to  Ellas-land  with  Mr.  Standi^,  it  happened  that 
no  one  was  in  sight  but  Father  Green,  who  met  us  at  the  gate.  I  in- 
troduced them  to  each  other.     Father  Green  said  to  me  that  in  case  I 
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had  any  thing  requiring  my  attention  for  a  short  timOi  he  would  show 
Mr.  Standish  the  grounds,  and  endeavor  to  entertain  him.  What  now  ? 
thought  I  to  m3r8elf.  They  were  soon  aheorhed  in  a  oonyersation  of 
their  own.  I  am  not  obliged  to  tell  you  how  I  know  what  they  said, 
not  being  myself  present ;  but  1  do  Imow.  It  has  always  been  to  me 
a  matter  of  wonder  and  surprise,  how  easily  Father  Green  will  unlock 
a  person.  Whether  he  carries  a  difierent  key  for  each  penon,  or  im- 
locks  every  body  with  the  same  skeleton-key,  I  do  not  know.  The 
keys  never  jingle  in  his  hands  or  pocket ;  but  a  greater  burglar,  opening 
the  closed  rooms  of  every  body's  hearts,  I  never  saw.  One  frequently 
thinks,  here  is  a  lock  which  none  but  the  maker  can  open  ;  and 
watches  the  process  when  an  efibrt  is  made  to  open  it.  Father  Green 
comes  along,  and  lo  !  there  is  no  efibrt,  no  process  at  all,  but  the  book 
opens  as  it  were  of  itself.  Perhaps  he  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  great 
lock-maker. 

'  And  so,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Standish,  '  you  are  about  to  embark  on  a 
career.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  love  to  see  a  vessel  set  sail  and  put  to 
sea.  I  am  absolutely  glad  to  get  acquainted  with  you.  How  did  you 
leave  Friend  Rachel  ?  My  dear  Sir,  Friend  Bachel  is  a  pure  woman, 
a  pleasant  woman,  a  good  woman ^ 

*  A  motherly,  noble  old  soul ! '  interjected  Standish. 

'  Good !  you  love  her  ! '  said  Father  Green,  seizing  his  hand.  *  I  love 
her.  Ye  or  you  love  her.  He,  she,  or  it  loves  her.  We  love  her. 
They  love  her,  and  I  think  God  loves  her.  That 's  just  what  she  is, 
exactly  !  A  motherly,  noble  old  soul.  Were  your  legs  often  under  her 
mahogany  ? ' 

'  It 's  not  mahogany  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Standish.  *  It 's  a  plain  pine 
table.  Not  much  of  goods  or  pelf  has  Friend  Bachel,  but  her  table  is 
like  herself,  and  her  house  very  unadorned  and  inexpensively  pro- 
vided. No,  I  was  not  much  there,  and  perhaps  fortunately.  In  her 
plain  garments,  and  with  her  countenance  full  of  afiiection,  self-respect, 
.  and  inward  rest,  she  seemed  to  me  so  serene  and  grand,  that  not  the 
white-armed  Hgz§,  nor  any  other  myth  was  ever  such  fit  companion  for 
the  gods.  It  was  rest  and  replenishment  to  cross  her  threshold  :  what 
business  had  I  in  that  atmosphere  of  rest  and  peace  ?  What  motive  for 
ambition  and  strife,  when  all  that  is  capable  of  giving  content  lies  before 
that  heavenly  soul  without  money  and  without  price  ?  ' 

'  Tell  me  also,'  said  Father  Green, '  about  Ella.  Was  she  there  ?  Is 
she  well  ?  Is  she  handsome  ?  How  does  she  fill  out,  as  they  say  ?  Is 
she  intelligent  ? ' 

'  Yes  ! '  answered  Mr.  Standish.     '  She  was  there  ! ' 

'  Well !  I  long  to  see  Ella,'  said  Father  Green.  *  She  was  a  favorite 
here.  I  loved  her  very  much.  I  shall  be  glad  when  she  comes  back 
to  her  friends.' 

'  I  think  she  has  finends  there,'  said  Miles.  '  Nobody  would  allow 
harm  to  reach  her.  Ella  is  as  well  known  there  as  here.  Nobody 
that  sees  her  forgets  her.  Her  manners  are  so  gentle,  and  her  heart  so 
unselfish,  that  were  she  sick,  her  bed  would  be  surrounded  with  unpaid 
nurses,  competing  for  the  pleasure  of  losing  their  sleep  for  her.' 

'  Good  ! '  said  Father  Green.     *  I  believe  that.     But  you  do  not  tell 
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me  how  she  looki.  I  thought  the  would  look  well,  not  perhaps  beaati- 
ful,  but  something  near  it* 

'  I  never  thought  about  her  looks,*  laid  Mr.  Standish.  *  Now  that  I 
reflect  upon  it,  I  believe  the  is  fine-looking.  I  like  her  very  much  ;  but 
I  confess  I  had  thought  chiefly  of  her  agypeableness  generally.  &ie  is 
the  most  agreeable  person  1  ever  met.' 

'  I  see  then,'  said  Father  Green,  that  you  are  a  friend  of  hers.  I  will 
tell  you  that  I  am  a  friend  of  her  friends.  What  yon  have  said  already 
makes  me  know  that  I  shall  like  yon.  A  young  man  of  good  courage, 
and  good  principles,  and  good  hopes,  and  good  dispositions,  is  to  me  an 
object  of  interest.  Here  b  a  voyage  across  a  broad  ocean  which  nobody 
crosses  but  once.  I  remember  my  own  outfit,  my  commodity  of  am- 
bitions, hopes,  principles,  dreams,  and  so  forth;  what  a  flutter  and 
triumph  I  felt  when,  the  sails  first  given  to  the  vrind,  I  saw  the  craft 
leaving  shore  and  moving  into  the  unknown  !  I  am  now  far  on  my 
voyage.  Every  new  craft  that  I  see  star^ig,  especially  if  well  rigged, 
I  follow  with  vague  hopes  and  fears.  miBt  rocks,  what  ice-beigs, 
what  gulf  streams;  what  islands,  and  monsters  of  the  deep,  may  be 
found !  What  bays  may  open  their  green  arms  to  receive  him ;  what 
tropical  fruits,  what  enchantments !  Well,  Sir,  nobody  can  sail  the 
vessel  for  you,  but  I  wish  you  well,  I  do  indeed.' 

'  Perhaps  you  may  be  willing  to  give  me  a  chart  of  that  part  of  the 
journey  over  which  you  have  niled,'  said  Mr.  Standish. 

*  No,  my  friend,  the  journey  b  all  written  in  water.  No  one  can 
learn  of  another.  One  moves  on,  opening  up  new  regions  of  discovery, 
combating  storms  and  the  like ;  he  thii^  ne  has  learned  something 
valuable,  and  wbhes  to  tell  it ;  but  just  when  he  has  learnt  it,  he  fin£ 
every  body  else  has  learnt  it,  except  those  who  might  be  benefited  by 
the  knowledge,  and  they  never  will  learn  except  by  experience.  No, 
Sir  !  It  b  a  journey  of  every  man  for  himself  The  great  secret,  I 
think,  is,  not  to  convey  too  much  freight,  not  to  load  the  vesseL  I 
know  that  I  had  a  rough  time,  and  must,  I  think,  have  gone  down  but 
for  throwing  overboard  every  thing  I  had.' 

'  Principles,  and  hopes,  and  all  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Standish. 

'  Every  thing! '  said  Father  Green.  '  Nor  do  I  think  I  lost  any  thing. 
I  am  satisfied  the  stufi*!  started  with  would  be  of  no  value  in  itie  port 
of  destination,  none.' 

*  That  being  so,'  said  Mr.  Standish, '  I  am  as  well  off  as  others.  I 
start  empty.  I  can  hardly  say  I  have  no  principles,  but  of  hopes  I  am 
empty.' 

'  Hold  ! '  said  Father  Green.  '  Of  hopes  empty  !  dnite  an  uncom- 
mon start.  Is  there  no  hope,  none  ?  No  hope  of  wealth,  of  fiune,  of 
happiness?  Above  all,  b  there  no  name  which  brings  a  slightly 
qmcker  pulsation,  no  existence  which,  added  to  yours,  would  complete 
it  ?  Nothing  down  in  the  hidden  caverns  of  your  heart  which  breathes 
of  love?' 

'  The  vo3rage,'  replied  Standish,  *  presents  itself  to  me  as  absolutely 
dreary.  Nothing  Uiat  could  enliven  it  b  left  to  me.  Any  dreams  of 
the  kind  you  name,  I  am  forbidden  to  indulge.  I  start  under  bare 
poles,  without  object,  or  compass,  or  rudder.' 
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'  In  yery  truth  ? '  inquired  Father  Green,  pressing  StandieVs  hand. 
*  I  will  change  the  figure.  One  expects  an  old  tree  to  lose  its  foliage, 
hut  to  see  a  young,  vigorous  growth  stripped  of  all  its  leaves,  is  painful. 
1  have  no  right  to  your  coi£dence,  hut  if  life  looks  dark,  I  would  he 
glad  to  he  your  friend/ 

Mr.  Standish,  I  have  reason  to  helieve,  confided  all  his  trouhles  and 
wishes  to  Father  Green.  Their  conversation  ended,  they  came  hack  to 
the  house  hand-in-hand  like  two  children. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Motherwort  did  not  appear,  and  there  was  nohody  to 
shade  the  occasion.  Mr.  Standish  heing  introduced,  Mr.  Nathans 
said : 

'  Standish  !  Standish !  are  you  a  descendant  of  Miles  Standish  of  the 
Puritans?' 

'I  have  seen  the  Standish  family  tree,'  said  Mr.  Standish;  'our 
hranch  grows  hehind  the  other  hranches,  and  only  its  extreme  twigs 
are  visible.     I  helieve  I  am  one  of  those  twigs.' 

*  That  is  to  say, '  said  Mr.  Heminway,  *  your  Standish  hlood  runs 
like  spring-water  in  a  lime-stone  country,  most  of  the  way  under 
ground  ?  It  falls  into  a  seam  or  cavern  near  the  spring,  and  runs  in  the 
dark  ? ' 

'  So  that,'  answered  Miles, '  when  it  comes  to  the  surface,  yon  cannot 
tell  what  spring  it  comes  firom.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  observe,'  said  I,  intending  to  he'  playfiil,  hut  making 
an  entire  failure,  'that  your  family  is  consumptive.  Rose  Standish 
died  of  consumption.' 

*But  she  came  over!  *  said  Miles.  '  She  was  frail  and  feeble,  and 
she  was  beautiful.  Nevertheless,  she  had  constancy  to  brave  an  un- 
known sea,  and  a  hostile  wilderness.  I  would  consent  to  inherit  her  con- 
sumption, on  condition  of  also  inheriting  her  brave  and  trusting  spirit. 
Rose  Standish  came  over ! ' 

'  She  came  aver  I '  said  Father  Green,  improving  the  fine  animation 
of  Miles's  manner  when  speaking  of  the  heroism  of  Rose  Standish. 
'  The  brave  Col.  Miles  Standish  looked  upon  his  Rose,  about  to  wither. 
Who  can  tell  the  result  if  she  had  refused  to  come  ?  Perhaps  the 
Colonel  himself  would  have  staid  back.  His  strong  heart  flinching 
might  have  excused  others.  There  might  have  been  no  Mayflower, 
nor  any  Plymouth  Rock.' 

'  With  deference,'  said  Mr.  Heminway,  *  since  Mr.  Standish  claims  so 
little  of  that  blood,  I  am  under  the  impression  the  world  might  have 
been  spared  a  great  deal  of  cant  and  talking  through  the  nose,  if  Rose 
Standish  had  staid  in  England.' 

'  They  buried  her,'  said  Father  Green,  *  on  that  wintry  coast  where 
the  winds  and  waves  come  moaning  from  the  Equator  and  the  Arctic 
seas ;  but  there  went  forth  a  tide  of  population  up  into  the  land  through- 
out from  sea  to  sea,  whose  refluent  waves  roll  back  upon  Plymouth 
coast,  and  mingle  their  endless  praise  for  the  memory  of  Rose  Standish 
with  the  rhythm  of  the  winter  seas  and  the  summer  seas.' 

*  That 's  jest  exactly  what  they  do,'  said  Mr.  Antinous  Weaver,  '  and 
every  one  on  'em  spends  nigh  upon  a  quarter,  tradin'  for  pieces  of  such, 
or  goin'  to  see  the  pioters  in  Plymouth  Hall.    Rose  Standish  started  a 
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new  line  of  trade.  If  she  had  n*t  a  come  over,  that  rock  mightent  a 
been  worth  a  dime,  or  a  red  cent.  It  would  a  been  an  old  dirty 
boulder.* 

*  My  friends ! '  said  Father  Green,'  *  let  us  taste  wine  temperately. 
Let  us  taste  to  the  memory  of  Rose  Standish,  who,  though  frail  and 
feeble,  neverthelesB  came  over  —  Rose  Standish  came  over  !  ' 

'  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,*  said  Rev.  Mr.  Motherwort, 
in  a  sepulchral  voice,  which  suspended  our  glawea  in  mid-air.  A  kind 
Providence  had  caused  him  to  reach  the  hoiiae  just  in  time  to  lay  his 
face  upon  our  exuberance  of  spirit.  '  Lo(4c  not  upon  the  wine  when  it 
is  red.' 

*  Jess  so ! '  said  Mr.  Antinous  Weaver  ;  '  that 's  scripter.  But  this 
wine  an't  red.  It 's  'nary  red.  Buy  the  red  stuff  anywhere  for  fifty 
cents  a  bottle.  Can't  get  this  short  of  a  dollar ;  but  it  pays  a  good  pro- 
fit at  a  dollar.' 

*  Friends  I '  said  Father  Green,  *  wo  are  sorry  not  to  have  the  approba- 
tion of  Mr.  Motherwort.  He  comes  late,  and  does  not  understand  us. 
Let  us  drink  the  wine,  and  then  explain.  Mr.  Motherwort,  this  is  to 
the  memory  of  Rose  Standish,  who  came  over.^ 

The  glasses  were  emptied. 

Rev.  Mr.  Motherwort,  A.B.,  felt  constrained  to  say  that  since  the 
event  had  passed,  however  much  he  regretted  it,  he  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  saying  any  thing  more  to  mar  the  festivity ;  but  he  believed  if  the 
spirit  of  Rose  Standish  were  present,  as  it  might  be 

Rap  !  —  rap  !  —  rap !  went  the  under  side  of  the  table  near  Father 
Green.  This  unexpected  occurrence  caused  Mr.  Motherwort's  eyes  to 
protrude,  as  if  his  cravat  had  been  tighter  than  common,  and,  I  must 
acknowledge,  startled  us  all. 

Mr.  Motherwort  had  the  floor.  '  These  raps  may  be  a  device  of 
Satan.  Sure  am  I  that  spiritual  rapping  is  a  delusion,  so  far  as  they 
mi^  be  imputed  to  any  divine  origin.'     (Rap  !  —  rap  !  —  rap!) 

This  repetition  of  knocks  under  the  taole  caused  universal  surprise. 

'  My  idea  was,'  continued  Mr.  Motherwort,  with  pertinacity,  '  that 
the  spirits  of  departed  friends  may  become  warning  voices,  (Rap  ! 
— rap  !  —  rap  I)  and  be  invisibly  present.  And  if  the  spirit  of  Rose 
Standish  virere  now  present,  I  thmk  it  would  admonish  you  as  I  did  : 
'  Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red.' ' 

Here  followed  a  close  inspection  of  the  table,  vnthout  making  any 
discovery.    Mr.  Antinous  Weaver  summed  up  as  follows  : 

'  Wal  now  !  I  '11  be  hanged  if  that  an't  curious.  I  tell  you  if  I  could 
make  that  thing  go,  jest  accordin'  to  Gunter,  it  might  do  an  amazin* 
deal  of  good.  It  would  be  worth  followin'  for  a  livin'.  Now !  I  tell 
you,  I  allers  thought  I  had  my  eye-teeth  cut,  (Rap  I — rap!  —  rap  I) 
but  (looking  with  great  perplexity  at  the  table)  if  there  did  n't  any 
body  do  that,  I  should  raily  like  to  know  how  it  happened.  Look  here, 
Mister!' 

This  appeal  was  made  to  Rev.  Mr.  Motherwort,  A.B.,  as  a  new 
idea  struck  the  enterprising  brain  of  Mr.  Weaver. 

'  Look  here.  Mister !  a  man  feels  want  of  ejjycation  sometimes.  If 
this  thing '11  f^^orib  right,  if  it's  the  real  grit,  it  would  make  lecters  go  off 
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like  griddle-cakes.     I  'U  go  you  halves  on  it.     lou  shall  be  the  profes- 
sor, and  I  '11  tend  to  business  management  ?     I  '11  go  it* 
Rap !  —  rap  I  —  rap  I 

*  Cre-e-e-a-m  t-a-r-ter  1 '  ejaculated  Weaver.  *  It  '11  knock  camp- 
meetings  all  holZ^n^' !  Convert  a  whole  county  at  six-pence  a  head, 
and  make  a  good  thing  of  it.    Warrant  *em  done  brown  or  no  trade  ! ' 

Rap  !  —  rap  !  —  rap  I 

Mr.  Weaver  subsided  in  overwhelming  astonishment,  whispering  to 
himself  in  long-drawn  accents : 

*S-a-int  He-lorna-a .' * 

I  am  not  able  to  explain  those  raps.  I  thought  your  brother  was 
less  impressed  than  some  of  us.  If  contrived  by  hun,  it  must  have 
been  done  for  a  general  experiment,  and  not  for  that  special  occasion, 
and  he  has  disclosed  nothing.  If  contrived  by  your  brother,  Father 
Green  was  undoubtedly  in  bis  confidence  ;  but  if  Father  Green  knew 
about  it,  although  he  might  have  consented  to  see  the  trick  played  for 
amusement,  he  would  have  explained  it  afterward,  unless  constrained 
by  some  governing  motive  to  withhold  an  explanation  for  a  short  time. 
You  know  he  would  not  become  a  party  to  a  trick.  As  yet  no  disclo- 
sures have  been  made.  It  is  a  mystery.  Your  mother  and  Emily 
were  so  much  afiected  by  the  unexpected  raps,  in  connection  with  cur- 
rent reports  of  supernatural  communications  in  the  neighborhood,  they 
were  in  danger  of  no  longer  being  good  company  for  the  evening.* 

Father  Green  said : 

'  This  is  certainly  an  unusual  event.  If  it  be  one  of  those  rappings 
reported  to  be  caused  by  supernatural  influence,  then  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  unseen  spirits,  but  I  suppose  we  are  in  the  presence  of  un 
seen  spirits  always.  The  only  diflerence  between  now  and  other 
times  is  that  these  invisible  influences  have  chosen  a  physical  mode  of 
signifying  their  presence.  This  mode  of  action  does  not  impress  me.  I 
receive  with  greater  profit  the  influences  of  spirit-land  which  come  in 
silence,  perhaps  in  solitude.  But  let  us,  as  children  say,  ploAf  that 
Rose  Standish  is  here.  I  would  rise  this  way  and  reverently  make  her 
a  little  speech : 

*  Gentle  Rose,  forever  dear  and  hcMiored  !  You  have  bestowed  upon 
the  world  a  benefaction,  a  sweet  and  pure  example  of  womanhood. 
You  sought  only  the  regards  of  one  brave  man,  on  whom  fortune  smiled 
not;  whose  life  you  sweetened  and  adorned.  Turning  away  from 
firiends  and  ease,  loving  one  God  and  one  husband,  you  cast  your  life 
upon  the  darkness  of  an  obscure  fate.  Yet  are  you  famous  ;  honored 
above  your  sex,  and  the  love  of  thronging  generations  waits  upon  you.* 

Father  Green  resumed  his  seat,  appealing  to  Emily  to  repeat  some 
lines  of  Mr.  Tupper,  which  she  had  read  to  Wm  ;  and  being  thus  called 
out,  she  recited  with  earnest  simplicity  and  feeling  : 

'  A  HIGH  heart  is  a  sacrifioe  to  heaven :  should  it  stoop  amoDff  the  creepers  in  the  dast, 
To  tell  them  that  what  Ood  approves  is  worthy  of  their  praise  ? 
Never  shall  it  heed  the  thought !    But  flaminj?  on  in  triumph  to  the  skies, 
And  quite  forgetting  &me,  shall  find  it  added  as  a  trophy.' 

'  Is  the  play  ended  ? '  said  Mr.  Heminway. 
'  It  is  ended,*  said  Emily. 
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'  Thar  'b  a  great  Yankee  brag  in  that  play.  This  yer  notion  of  the 
Pilgrims  I  go  in  for.  They  are  a  '  cute  people/  ^speaking  through  his 
nose.)  Now  let  us  have  something  national.  Let  us  play  Pocahan- 
tas,  and  *  Old  Virginny  never  tire.'  * 

After  due  attention  to  Pocahontas,  the  company  separated. 

On  this  occasion  Father  Green  multiplied  himself  and  helped  as 
through  all  difficulties.  I  almost  enjoyed  the  evening.  I  think  we 
have  now  got  rid  of  Mr.  StandisL  Father  Green  agreed  upon  a  cor- 
respondence with  him,  and  secured  him  two  or  three  business  agencies, 
not  lucrative  but  encouraging.  I  regard  him  as  substantially  off  our 
hands  and  done  with.  The  fellow  appears  to  be  well  enough,  afler  hia 
kind,  but  I  do  not  like  him,  that  is  to  say,  I  wish  he  would  mind  his 
own  business. 


CATULLUS 

to    Tsa    rBvtvtnLA    or    sikkio    worn    ■!•    Karoav    to    ots    ootnrr&T-soxTts'  tks&s. 

0  SiBino  I  thou  sweetest  gem 

Of  all  peninsulas  and  isles  I 
Whether  in  lakes,  or  on  the  hem 

Of  ocean,  decked  in  rippling  smileg. 

Oh  1  with  what  Joy  I  look  on  thee  1 

And  scarce  beUeving  it  is  true. 
That  safe  I  soe  thee  now,  and  free 
From  Bith'nia  and  from  Thjnia  too. 

What  joy  is  like  release  from  care, 

When  the  tired  mind  lajrs  down  its  load. 

And  weary  with  its  pilgrimage, 
Comes  to  its  own  long>loved  abode  t 

0  Joy  o'erpaymg  peril^s  dread  I 

Beneath  our  household  gods  at  last, 
And  on  our  own  long  longed-for  bed, 

Lay  down  and  dream  of  labors  past 

Hail,  beauteous  Sirmio !  and  rcjoloe, 
Tour  lord  returns :  ah  I  nothing  loth 

He  comes  to  thee :  let  every  voice 
That  knows  of  nature  shout  it  forth. 

Joy,  every  thing  that  lives  and  grows : 

Joy,  water  of  the  Lydian  lake ;  ♦ 
And  every  thing  that  laughter  knows, 

Within  the  house  the  joy  partake  1 

*  Laxb  of  Ooma 
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AN      EVENING      PICTURE      IN     AUGUST. 


BT  H.  O.  ALBSAKOBm. 


A  dboL  wind  crisps  the  gliding  brook, 
And  flutters  round  our  leafy  nook 

With  perfume  bland  and  rare: 
How  sweet  this  rustic  solitude, 
How  sweet  the  brooklet's  interlude, 

How  calm  this  evening  air ! 

No  sound  disturbs  this  peaceful  dell, 
Save  the  sweet  chhne  of  distant  bell. 

And  dripping  water-fall ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sober  thrush 
Pipes  through  the  tangled  underbrush, 

And  echo  hears  the  call. 


Below,  the  noiseless  ripples  flow, 

And  wash  the  bank  where  the  violets  blow, 

And  drench  the  creeses  green ; 
The  brown  stones  glimmer  through  the  wave. 
And  gloom  aneath  the  current  grave, 

0*er  which  the  willows  lean. 


Hark !  from  the  com  the  partridge  calls ; 
His  mellow  whistle  sweetly  &lls 

On  the  attempered  air : 
The  light  streams  out  from  yonder  hill, 
And  tints  with  more  than  Ihnner's  skill 

A  picture  wondrous  fair. 

Seen  through  the  copsewood  lattice  brown, 
Yon  sunny  vale  and  breezy  down. 

And  yonder  hills  of  blue ; 
Yon  grassy  summit's  sweeping  rise. 
And  yonder  liquid  azure  skies, 

Make  up  an  enchanting  view  I 

Hark  I  the  choir  of  rural  praise 
Swells  the  wmd  with  artless  lays, 

Music  of  the  skies  I 
Robins  yonder  in  the  grove, 
Pipe  tiieir  note  of  gratefiil  love : 
what  a  sweet  surprise  1 

Here  in  this  hollow  cool  recess, 
Romantic  little  wilderness, 

Caressed  by  woodland  gales  — 
Let  U8  return  our  note  of  praise 
To  HiK  who  lengthens  out  our  days, 

Ere  this  blest  radiance  pales. 
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OBAPTSm   HIHTH. 


RBSPBCTABILITT. 

There  is  nothinfir  li^o  binding  up  the  wounds  of  others  to  make  us 
forget  OUT  own.  I  found  one  more  alone,  more  oppressed,  more  heart- 
broken than  myself,  and  in  soothing  her  I  was  soothed.  Poor  Lina  !  I 
felt  when  listening  to  her  wailings  that  I  had  looked  on  the  last  degree 
of  human  wickedness  and  human  suffering.  In  her  cup  there  was 
nothing  but  bitterness,  and  in  her  sky  not  a  ray  of  hope.  K  there  was 
any  indulgence  she  could  obtain  by  art,  deception,  or  falsehood,  she  did 
not  scruple  to  avail  herself  of  it.  Her  stratagems  were  her  only  diver- 
sion, and  wicked  as  they  were,  one  would  scarcely  have  been  willing  to 
deprive  her  of  the  power  of  using  them,  for  she  must  have  sunk  into 
idiocy,  or  been  frenzied  to  madness,  without  some  safety-valve  for  her 
pent-up  passions.  Aunt  Dolly  had  a  peculiar  terror  of  ridicule,  and 
was  withal  strongly  tinged  with  superstition,  and  the  spiritual  knockers 
were  a  sad  trial  of  her  credulity.  She  had  no  idea  of  believing,  how- 
ever. *  She  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  all  the  work  of  the  devil  or 
of  his  emissaries,  or  else  there  was  nothing  in  it  all.'  She  would  not 
go  to  see  any  of  the  performances,  for  it  was  '  an  awful  sin.'  *  God 
did  not  give  hmnan  beings  any  such  power,  and  the  days  of  miracles 
were  past.* 

Intelligence  came  that  one  of  her  children  was  sick  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  of  course  to  her  a  proper  occasion  for  mani- 
festing great  grief.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  did  not  really  grieve, 
but  a  nature  so  thoroughly  selfish  could  not  be  made  unhappy,  except 
by  something  that  afiected  personal  comfort  or  some  selfish  indulgence. 
She  wept,  and  she  wept  just  the  same  if  she  could  not  have  the  carnage 
at  any  specified  moment,  or  a  new  hat  for  any  grand  occasion. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  house  was  still.  No  tidings  had  come  all 
day  to  relieve  anxiety  concerning  the  child.  Aunt  Dolly  had  sat  up  late 
and  alone,  and  was  resting  her  head  against  the  marble  mantel,  think- 
ing  perhaps  of  her  son,  and  perhaps  of  what  she  should  wear  the  next 
day  to  church.  But  whatever  occupied  her  mind,  she  was  suddenly 
stflurtled  by  three  slow,  distinct  knocks,  in  a  little  room  adjoining,  where 
no  human  being  slept,  and  where  there  could  be  no  earthly  noise. 

She  could  not  venture  there  alone,  but  called  her  husband  ;  and  not 
only  the  little  room,  but  every  other,  great  and  small  in  the  house, 
was  examined.  The  servants  were  in  bed  ;  Lina  fast  asleep,  and  so 
entirely  dead  to  every  thing  in  the  waking  world,  that  a  light  held  to 
her  eyes  did  not  make  her  start.  Again  all  was  slill,  although  anxiety 
was  not  quite  lulled,  and  they  listened,  dreading  and  yet  almost  hoping, 
that  the  mysterious  soimds  would  be  repeated.     Fifteen  minutes  had 
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just  elapsed,  when  slowly  and  distinctly  came  again  three  unearthly 
knocks.  They  did  not  sound  as  if  the  instrumentality  were  human : 
this  time  they  knew  it  could  not  he,  yet  again  they  opened  the  door, 
where  all  was  dark,  and  looked  out  into  the  hall,  and  up  the  stairs, 
where  human  footsteps  could  not  evade  detection,  hut  they  were  not 
there.  So  they  seated  themselves  hy  the  fire  in  solemn  silence,  feeling 
that  some  evil  portended,  and  this  must  be  the  premonition,  and  when 
the  third  time  it  came  in  the  same  form,  they  had  no  doubt.  The  last 
rap  was  made  just  as  the  clock  struck  struck  eleven.  In  half-an-hour 
they  retired,  and  sleep  had  fairly  settled  on  their  eyelids,  when  the 
whole  house  was  startled  by  the  ring  of  the  door-bell.  When  it  rang  in 
the  day,  a  servant  attended  to  it,  but  at  this  time  Lina  only  was  ex- 
pected to  jump  quick  enough  to  answer  its  summons,  and  the  jingle  had 
scarcely  ceased,  when  she  appeared  in  the  hall  at  the  bottom  of  three 
flights  of  stairs,  and  with  no  manifestation  of  timidity  demanded  :  *  Who 's 
there  ?  *  *  A  messenger  to  the  gentleman  of  the  house,'  was  the  reply. 
She  opened  the  door  and  took  a  letter  containing  a  telegraphic  dispatch, 
which  she  carried  to  her  imcle's  room,  holding  a  light  for  him  while  he 
opened  and  read  :  '  Your  son  is  dead.*  Then,  without  betraying  any 
emotion,  she  departed  to  her  room.  Who  now  could  doubt  the  spiritual 
premonition  ? 

A  deep  and  abiding  impression  it  made  on  the  minds  of  the  afflicted, 
which  has  never  been  efiaced.  The  good  woman  was  as  sure  now  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  she  had  previously  been  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  devil.  The  next  day  she  departed  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
the  lost  one,  and  soon  we  heard  that  his  spirit  took  its  flight  at  precisely 
eleven  o'clock  on  that  Saturday  evening. 

When  I  descended  to  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning,  the  strange 
events  of  the  night  were  related  to  me,  and  it  is  not  confessing  one's  sell 
weak  to  say  that  such  a  marvellous  coincidence  seemed  to  me  impossi- 
ble upon  tCny  other  principle  than  that  of  spiritual  agency. 

I  listened  solemnly,  and  solemnly  believed.  I  did  not  see  Lina  till 
we  were  left  alone,  and  the  first  moment  she  was  without  restraint  in 
my  presence,  she  exclaimed  :  *  What  shall  I  do  ?  If  they  should  ever 
know  what  I  did,  they  will  kill  me.  Who  would  have  believed  any  thing 
so  dreadful  could  have  happened  ? ' 

Without  any  idea  to  what  she  referred,  I  said  :  '  What  has  happened 
80  dreadful  ? ' 

*  You  will  never  tell.    You  promise  never  to  tell  ? ' 
'  Certainly.' 

'  It  was  I  that  made  the  knockings.  Just  to  think  that  I  should 
happen  to  make  them  at  the  very  moment  when  Samuel  died.  Why, 
I  was  firightened  almost  to  death.' 

*  Lina  ! '  said  I.  *  How  could  you  do  it  undetected  ?  How  did  you 
dare  to  practise  such  an  imposition  on  Uncle  Simeon,  to  say  nothing  of 
Aunt  Dolly  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  fun.  They  had  said  it  was  the 
devil  so  many  times,  I  thought  they  would  think,  *  to  be  sure  the  devil 
has  come,'  and  it  would  give  Aunt  Dolly  something  to  talk  about,  so  she 
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would  n't  scold  for  half  a  day.  If  only  Samuel  had  nH  died  just  then ! 
Dear  me  !     I  almost  belieye  the  spirits  sent  me/ 

'  But  how  did  you  mana^  to  come  down-stairs  and  knock,  and  get 
back  so  fJELst  asleep  before  ^ou  were  seen  ? ' 

I  did  not  need  to  ask  this  question,  for  she  was  like  a  cat  or  a  squirrel, 
an  exemplification  of  omnipresence  such  as  we  never  saw.  There 
was  no  wall  so  thick  that  she  could  not  see  through  it ;  no  barricade 
that  did  not  echo  every  sound  to  her  ears. 

She  waited  till  all  were  in  bed  but  the  one  she  wished  to  firightai : 
had  every  thing  prepared  beforehand,  and  ran  down  barefoot,  entering 
the  little  room  by  a  side-door,  knocked,  and  ran  to  bed.  They  might 
have  held  ten  bhuing  chandeliers  before  her  eyes,  and  she  would  not  have 
winked  ;  she  had  become  so  skilful  in  schooling  her  muscles  to  com- 
posure. She  knew  how  to  feign  sleep,  how  to  breathe,  and  needed  only 
an  instant  in  order  to  assume  any  attitude  for  sleeping  or  waking, 
necessary  to  her  purpose.  She  heard  them  go  all  over  the  house,  heard 
their  remarks,  but  jumped  as  if  it  were  a  death-knell,  when  she  heard 
the  bell  ring,  for  she  was  not  prepared  for  any  thing  so  entirely  out  of 
her  programme.  She  stopped  a  moment  to  breathe  before  entering  the 
presence-chamber,  and  restuniog  her  stoicism,  played  her  part  so  well 
that  no  suspicion  rested  upon  her.  She  busied  herself  in  all  the  mourn- 
ing preparations,  and  heard  the  solemn  warning  discussed,  and  '  the 
wonderful  designs  of  Providence,*  without  endangering  herself  by  a 
trembling  nerve.  We  thought  to  ourselves  she  would  make  an  invalu- 
able addition  to  the  spiritual  corps,  whether  in  the  body  or  out. 

'  But  if  they  should  ever  know  it,'  she  continued, '  what  would  become 
of  me?' 

*  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  ever  know  it,  unless  some  of  your  con- 
federates in  the  ethereal  world  make  it  known.  I  am  astonished  at 
your  audacity,  but  I  shall  not  betray  you,  for  sure  I  am  it  would  be  the 
last  time  you  would  have  the  privilege  of  knocking  in  this  house.  Just 
think  of  Aunt  Dolly  placed  in  such  a  ridiculous  light  by  you  ! ' 

'  I  know  it ;  but  would  n't  it  be  fun  to  hear  her  scold,  after  having 
found  that  the  Loed  had  n't  taken  to  knocking  in  order  to  warn  her  of 
calamities,  after  all  ?     What  a  knocking  1  should  get ! ' 

Poor  child  !  I  was  amused,  and  yet  almost  frightened  at  the  exu- 
berance and  elasticity  of  her  spirits.  What  a  gay,  blithe,  happy  crea- 
ture she  might  have  been  made  by  kindness  !  A  sun-beam  to  lighten 
all  the  house. 

For  a  few  days  at  least,  she  enjoyed  her  freedom,  going  and  coming 
whenever  she  pleased.  She  went  to  church,  and  a  Hindoo  could 
scarcely  be  more  amazed  than  she,  on  entering  the  house  of  God,  and  a 
Hindoo  could  scarcely  be  more  of  a  heathen  as  regarded  all  knowledge 
of  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  She  had  heard  a  chapter  read,  and  a 
prayer  made  every  morning  since  she  had  lived  in  the  family,  but 
scarcely  knew  the  meaning  of  the  form.  Aunt  Dolly  invariably  rose 
from  her  knees  to  utter  —  not  curses,  this  would  have  been  something 
within  her  definition  of  wrong,  but  every  thing  that  stopped  short  of 
this,  that  was  not  actual  profanity.  Not  to  her  servants,  for  they  were 
independent,  and  would  not  stay  where  they  were  not  kindly  treated. 
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But  it  was  a  part  of  the  discipline  she  considered  necessary  in  the 

*  training  of  her  children/  and  it  was  a  discipline  from  which  they  could 
not  flee,  although  they  writhed  under  it,  and  hated  and  loathed  the 
author  of  it.  They  were  gone  now,  and  Lina.was  the  only  one  on 
whom  she  dared  pour  out  the  venom  which  seemed  to  generate  in  her 
heart,  and  rise  like  the  scum  upon  a  seething  cauldron,  with  this  diiSer- 
ence,  that  no  clarifying  process  could  diminish  the  slime. 

One  of  her  most  ofl-repeated  reproaches  to  Lina,  who  was  then  fif- 
teen, was,  that  she  was  so  homely,  so  hateful,  and  so  uninteresting,  that 
she  could  never  get  married.  *  You  will  he  an  old  maid,*  she  would 
say,  as  the  climax  of  scorn  and  hatred.  In  the  next  hreath,  perhaps, 
she  would  accuse  her  of  wishing  to  nm  in  the  streets  '  to  he  seen  of  men,' 
of  manifesting  desires  which  made  her  unfit  for  respectahle  companion- 
ship, and  to  the  poor  child  it  was  a  philosophy  she  could  not  compre- 
hend, that  to  he  married  to  a  man  was  so  necessary  to  respectahiHty, 
hut  to  think  of  one  an  unpardonahle  misdemeanor. 

'  Why  \&  it,*  she  said  one  day,  with  a  timidity  which  scarcely  per- 
mitted the  question,  and  a  simplicity  which  was  proof  of  her  innocence. 

*  Why  is  it  so  disgraceful  not  to  he  married  ? ' 

'  It  is  only  disgraceful  to  vulgar  minds,  and  nothing  should  he 
more  disgraceful  in  the  eyes  of  every  woman  than  to  he  married 
in  the  way  Aunt  Dolly  thinks  respectahle.  What  is  the  life  she  is 
living  herself  ?  What  is  the  life  to  which  she  has  compelled  her 
youngest  daughter,  whom  she  educated  with  the  same  vulgar  ideas  ? 
Yet  it  is,  Lina,  a  sad  life  for  a  woman  to  live  without  love,  without  the 
exclusive,  ahsorhing  love  which  the  devotion  of  one  heart  alone  can 
give.  But  those  who  most  appxeciate  it,  who  most  need  it,  are  often 
those  who  must  spend  life  without  it.  A  legal  ceremony  in  the  eyes  of 
one  so  gross  as  your  aunt,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  mar- 
riage :  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  and  society  this  is  respectahle,  though  the 
parties  feel  only  aversion  for  each  other  ;  hut  in  the  eyes  of  God  it  is  a 
crime.' 

There  could  he  nothing  more  gross  and  corrupting  than  the  whole 
conversation,  life,  and  associations  of  such  a  woman,  and  those  whose 
society  she  enjoyed  were  of  the  same  moral  stamp.  The  young  girl 
who  was  the  frequent  occupant  of  the  sewing-room  had  attracted  my 
attention,  first  for  her  quiet  industry,  and  shrinking  manners,  and  after- 
ward from  the  allusions  made  to  her  hy  the  pattern  women  who  made 
her  the  suhject  of  drawing-room  scandal. 

'  What  a  fool  a  woman  must  he  to  think  a  man  loves  her  till  he  has 
said  so  in  so  many  words,'  said  Mrs.  Pelham  during  a  morning  call,  as  I 
entered  the  room,  in  the  midst  of  a  Ute  d  tHe^yeiyfe&n  herself  and  Aunt 
Dolly,  of  which  poor  Sarah  Milford  was  the  suhject  Mrs.  Pelham  was 
a  notahle  woman,  very  scrupulous  ahout  propriety  in  others  as  the  way 
to  impress  the  world  that  she  was  the  pink  of  propriety  herself.  She 
married  a  widower  with  three  children,  hecause  he  ofiered  himself  to 
her  in  so  many  words,  with  no  previous  acquaintance,  and  hecause  no 
lady  else  did,  and  her  friends  thought :  '  On  the  whole  she  might  as  well 
have  him  ;  he  was  well  ofi*,  and  girls  could  not  always  stay  at  home  ; 
and  she  was  not  8o  young  as  she  once  was.     She  would  he  settled  in 
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life,  and  women  must  n't  expect  perfection  in  a  man,  else  they  mig^t 
as  well  make  up  their  minds  not  to  get  married  at  alL' 

Nobody  will  dispute  that  this  is  a  good  reason,  and  though  it  was 
whispered  that  she  was  not  the  happiest  person  in  the  world,  nor  the 
most  amiable  wife,  she  evidently  thought  it  better  to  be  Mrs.  Pelham 
than  Miss  B.,  and  infinitely  more  respectable  to  be  married  for  any 
mercenary  and  grovelling  motive  than  to  remain  single. 

It  was  not  for  her  to  initiate  us  into  the  secrets  of  Sarah's  heart,  or 
the  romance  of  her  life :  we  knew  it  already.  That  James  Biveis 
loved  her  or  professed  to,  was  evident  only  to  henelf.  She  alone  had 
felt  the  power  of  those  stolen  glances ;  it  was  her  hand  alone  he  fondly 
pressed  ;  on  her  ear  alone  fell  the  soft  accents  that  thrill  the  soul.  He 
had  not  said  to  her  in  so  many  words, '  I  love  you,'  but  Love's  most  elo- 
quent language  is  not  words. 

Many  hours  I  had  sat  with  her,  but  could  only  extract  monosyllables 
from  her  lips,  and  in  many  ways  had  endeavored  to  assure  her  of  my 
sympathy,  but  in  vain.  She  felt  that  my  position  was  above  hers,  and 
would  not  trust  me.  But  there  is  a  key  to  every  heart,  and  I  at  length 
found  the  one  which  would  unlock  hers.  It  was  a  word,  which  has 
many  times  since  proved  the  talisman  for  a  similar  purpose,  and 
brought  the  crimson  blush  to  her  cheek,  and  made  her  tones  tremulous. 
She  saw  that  I  was  on  the  threshold,  and  started  back  with  what  a 
maiden  often  feels  to  be  conscious  guilt,  when  a  stranger  is  permitted  to 
look  within  her  heart.  But  there  was  no  need  of  fear,  because  I  had 
found  she  had  a  true  woman's  heart.  I  loved  her.  Her  cold  manner 
had  been  assumed  for  concealment,  and  the  indifierence  to  all  around 
her  was  in  consequence  of  the  inten^ty  of  her  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. She  had  once  enjoyed  what  society  calls  position,  a  position  equal 
to  that  enjoyed  by  those  who  now  spoke  her  name  lightly,  merely 
because  she  was  deprived  of  it. 

What  can  be  more  cruel  than  to  judge  a  sensitive  woman  in  a  mat- 
ter concerning  which  she  must  die  rather  than  speak  the  truth  I  She 
was  loving  one  to  be  sure,  who  now  said,  *  He  had  never  loved  her, 
never  thought  of  doing  so.'  But  it  was  not  for  love  that  she  was  dying. 
How  could  she  prove  that  what  he  said  was  false,  or  else  that  all  his 
intercourse  with  her  was  a  living  falsehood  ?  The  tones  so  eloquent 
are  not  uttered  in  the  presence  of  others  ;  the  looks  so  full  of  meaning 
are  carefully  guarded  from  the  gaze  of  other  eyes.  In  the  purity  of 
her  heart  she  had  trusted  and  been  deceived,  and  was  this  sometlung 
to  blush  for  ?  The  world  says.  Yes,  something  to  be  imprisoned  for, 
something  to  die  for.  But  we  shall  venture  for  once  to  disagree  with 
the  world. 

Mrs.  Pelham  was  sure  that  no  woman  of  proper  self  respect  and 
dignity,  would  be  guilty  of  any  thing  so  unwomanly  as  trusting  a  man, 
unless  he  had  formally  committed  himself  by  words.  K I  were  a  man 
I, should  consider  such  a  remark  the  greatest  libel  on  my  sex.  But 
Mrs.  Pelham  had  grown  so  old  that  she  supposed  the  events  cX  her 
youth  were  forgotten,  and  certainly  had  no  suspicion  that  any  one 
would  repeat  them  to  me  and  that  I  should  print  them  ! 

How  true  it  is  I  cannot  tell,  but  *  it  is  said '  that  in  her  youth  this 
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good  lady,  who  is  now  bo  censorious  concerning  others,  did  actually 
love  one  who  spoke  no  words  of  love  to  her,  and  professed  to  be  exceed- 
ingly surprised  when  he  learned  the  preference  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  him ;  and  when  she  was  called  upon  to  give  the  reasons  for 
her  conclusions,  certainly  seemed  to  exhibit  very  shadowy  premises  for 
inferences  so  important.  Yet  she  thought  she  had  been  greatly  wronged, 
and  pronounced  him  who  had  deceived  her,  or  rather  had  allured  her  to 
the  unpleasant  position  of  indulging  in  unrequited  love,  '  A  coquette, 
an  unprincipled  trifler.'  And  she  had  never  forgiven  him.  I  have 
heard  her  speak  his  name  with  a  terrible  bitterness,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  though  she  little  suspected  that  I  knew  its 
source. 

Now  she  goes  from  house  to  house  goesipping  about  poor  Sarah  Mil- 
ord, wondering  she  could  be  so  weak  and  thus  lower  herself.  How 
little  she  knows  of  the  world  if  she  thinks  thus  to  divert  suspicion  firom 
herself,  and  what  a  lack  of  true  and  noble  feeling  she  manifests,  for  any 
reason  thus  to  lend  her  influence  to  injure  one  whose  sufierings  are  suffi- 
cient without  the  taunts  of  a  heartless  world.  What  more  contempt- 
ible spirit  can  there  be  than  that  which  prompts  a  woman  to  prove 
false  to  her  sex,  and  pour  bitterness  instead  of  the  oil  of  healing  into  a 
wounded  heart  ?  Alas !  that  it  should  be  something  of  which  woman  is 
so  often  guilty.  Poor  Sarah  !  she  knew  what  every  body  was  saying  ; 
she  knew  some  were  blaming,  some  were  pitying,  and  all  were  gossip- 
ping  ;  and  he  who  had  wronged  her  knew  it,  too,  and  triumphed  in  her 
sufferings.  But  he  did  not  know  how  thoroughly  he  experienced  the 
contempt  of  every  noble  mind. 

Poor  Sarah  !  Day  after  day  it  seemed  to  her  that  life  could  not  be 
supported,  and  I  often  trembled  for  her  reason  when  I  witnessed  her 
fits  of  passionate  weeping,  and  was  more  fearful  when  for  days  and 
weeks  ^e  could  not  weep  at  all. 

Bulwer  says : '  Of  all  the  agonies  in  Ufe,  that  which  is  the  most  har- 
rowing and  poignant,  which  for  the  time  annihilates  reason  and  leaves 
our  whole  organization  one  lacerated  mangled  heart,  is  the  conviction 
that  we  have  been  deceived  where  we  have  placed  all  the  trusts  of 
love.*  But  the  sentiment  was  woven  into  a  novel,  therefore  it  will 
seem  to  many  not  worth  repeating,  at  least  very  weak  and  foolish.  It 
is  very  weak  and  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  some  to  love  at  all ! 

But  to  be  married  is  necessary  to  respectability.  These  are  some  of 
the  proofs  '^f  the  delicate  manners  in  which  the  blessing  is  sometimes 
sought  'A .'  kiiow  r  several  married  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  amusing  themselves  by  advertising  for  wives.  Every  evening  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  to  compare  notes,  and  there  are  sometimes 
a  himdred  letters  from  women  of  all  ranks  in  society,  '  hoping  the  de- 
scriptions they  give  of  themselves  will  prove  satisfactory.'  Often  the 
real  name  and  residence  are  given  in  full,  and  to  one  single  advertise- 
ment there  came  four  hundred  answers  in  all  sincerity.  Does  any* 
woman  who  reads  this  blush  for  her  sex  ?  In  order  to  judge  rightly  of 
things,  we  must  go  back  to  causes.  Why  are  all  these  women  so  anx- 
ious to  get  married  ?     Some  of  them  because  of  their  isolated  and  deso 
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late  condition  ;  some  to  be  supported,  and  more  to  be  respectable  —  be- 
cause BO  terrible  a  disgrace  not  to  be  married  to  something.  She  most 
not  compromise  her  delicacy  by  the  slightest  token  of  interest  in  any 
man  she  knows ;  but  she  will  venture  to  solicit  the  acquaintance  df 
those  whom  she  does  not  know,  and  if  she  is  rejected  it  will  not  be 
gossipped  about,  and  if  accepted,  why  she  will  get  a  husband  and  a 
position  in  the  world  ;  she  may  not  bs  happy,  most  probably  will  be 
miserable,  but  she  b  miserable  any  way ;  it  is  a  yenture  in  whidi 
there  is  at  least  a  hope.  We  will  not  condemn  those  who  resort  to  it, 
nor  those  who  bring  about  the  same  result  in  a  ccmyentional  way  fi» 
the  same  reasons. 

But  let  those  who  are  continually  insisting  that  this  and  this  only,  is 
the  '  sphere  of  woman,'  ponder  for  a  moment  these  facts.  There 
should  certainly  be  some  accessible  and  proper  avenue  for  all  to  the 
only  proper  sphere,  and  one  that  will  certainly  lead  to  it.  It  cannot 
be  disgraceful  to  reach  in  any  honest  way  the  only  respectable  position, 
and  those  should  not  be  blamed  who  are  tempted  to  *  climb  up  some 
other  way,'  rather  than  not  attain  to  it  at  all !  Educated  as  they  are, 
how  can  they  deserve  censure  for  acting  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments instilled  with  every  breath  they  draw  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  proofs,  and  one  of  the  least  exceptionable  that 
might  be  given,  to  show  that '  womanly  delicacy  and  reserve '  are  not 
entirely  secure  in  the  present  state  of  things.  If  it  lb  answered  that 
only  *  shop-girls '  and  servants  lower  themselves  in  this  way,  1 
shall  be  obliged  to  say  that  these  are  the  very  women  who  are  the  least 
likely  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  such  an  altar.  It  is  the  women  who 
have  nothing  to  do  but  think,  talk,  walk,  and  dance,  who  are  in  OKMt 
danger,  guard  them  as  you  will.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  watchfulness 
and  negligence  in  the  education  of  children.  Something  more  is  neces- 
sary than  care,  more  even  than  *  good  religious  and  moral  principles.' 
Snares  and  temptations  allure  the  firmest,  and  in  an  hour  of  weakness 
they  may  fall.  Idle  hands  are  sure  to  iall  into  mischief,  and  the 
labor  which  occupies  ladies  of  luxury  is  little  better  than  idl^iess 
ness,  and  so  liable  is  every  woman  to  misfortune,  that  there  should  be 
some  refuge  for  her,  that  sorrow  may  not  darken  and  utterly  corrode 
her  spirit. 

Love  is  neither  crime  nor  folly.  Unrequited  love  may  be  inexpe- 
dient, and  she  may  be  weak  who  indulges  it ;  but  there  was  never  a 
heart  in  which  true  love  had  dwelt  that  was  not  purified  and  made 
noble  by  its  influence.  The  sin  and  crime  in  the  world,  ordinarily  as- 
cribed to  love,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  it. 

*  Oh  I  that  there  were  more  love  in  the  world,  and  then  these  things 
which  we  condemn  would  not  be.  Love  implies  an  infinite  respect, 
and  the  man  who  has  once  loved  any  woman,  will  feel  some  tender- 
ness for  all.  All  that  was  said  or  done  by  chivalry  of  old,  or  sung  by 
Troubadours,  but  shadows  forth  the  feeling  which  is  in  the  heart  of  any 
one  who  loves.  Love,  Uke  the  opening  of  heaven  to  the  saints,  shows 
for  a  moment,  even  to  the  dullest  man,  the  possibilities  of  the  human 
race.  He  has  faith,  hope,  charity  fi>r  anoUier  being,  perhaps  but  a 
creation  of  his  imagination.     Still  it  is  a  great  advance  for  a  man  to  be 
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profoundly  loving  even  in  bis  imaginations.  Indeed,  love  is  a  thing  lo 
deep  and  beautiful,  that  each  man  feels  that  nothing  but  conceits  and 
pretty  words  have  been  said  about  it  by  other  men.  And  then  to  come 
down  from  this  and  to  dishonor  the  image  of  the  thing  so  loved !  No 
man  could  do  so  while  the  memory  of  love  was  in  his  mind.' 

These  words  we  have  quoted,  not  from  a  novel,  but  from  a  very 
serious  religious  book,  so  serious  and  religious  that  few  who  will  read 
this  would  think  of  taking  it  up.  There  is  no  subject  concerning  which 
there  is  so  much  false  education  and  £Eklse  sentiment  as  this.  Among 
many,  love  is  synonymous  with  degradation ;  among  those,  too,  with 
whom  marriage  is  necessary  to  respectability.  The  mother  thinks,  when 
she  has  married  off  her  duightor,  she  is  safe.  This  was  the  feeling  of 
Aunt  Dolly.  Let  us  look  in  upon  the  daughter  whom  she  felt  was 
secure  when  the  law  had  pronounced  her  the  lawful  wife  of  Mr.  Grimm. 
On  a  velvet  lounge,  in  a  little  boudoir  which  opens  out  of  the  saloon, 
reclines  the  lady  whose  respectability  is  unquestioned.  As  we  gaze  at 
her  she  might  be  tiUcen  ioi  one  of  those  languishing  creatures  who  re- 
pose in  Eastern  harems.  How  elegantly  she  is  dr^sed  !  how  delicate 
is  her  form  !  how  graceful  is  her  every  motion  !  To  how  many  is  she 
the  object  of  envy !  If  she  wishes  to  ride,  the  carriage  is  at  the  door,  so 
daintily  cushioned  and  adorned  that  a  fairy  might  consider  it  a  paradise. 
There  is  an  attendant  for  every  want,  and  gold,  which  she  may  never 
be  at  the  trouble  of  counting,  is  always  at  her  command.  When  she 
married  that  old  gentleman,  who  might  well  be  her  father,  her  parents 
could  not  sufficiently  express  their  joy  that  their  daughter  was  about 
to  become  so  honored :  she  at  least  would  reward  all  their  care  and 
anxiety.  This  is  what  the  world  sees.  What  we  behold,  when  the 
curtain  is  lifted,  may  be  the  fruit  of  their  false  training,  or  a  corruption 
engendered  by  neglect. 

Her  love  was  bestowed  on  another ;  but  she  was  taught  that  love 
was  folly,  and  wealth  absolutely  necessary  to  position  in  married  life, 
(t  was  expected  that  she  would  entirely  give  up  the  one  and  take  the 
other.  That  she  resolves  on  a  compromise,  may  be  in  oonsequenoe  of 
her  own  exceeding  wickedness  ;  but  this  wickedness  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  principles  she  has  imbibed.  Do  not  start  back  with 
horror  as  I  repeat  it  You  have  read  of  such  things  in  French  novels, 
and  very  likely  French  novels  have  been  banished  from  your  libraries, 
as  they  were  ^^m  those  to  which  this  degenerate  daughter  had  access. 
But  characters  for  the  French  novelist  do  not  flourish  alone  in  France. 

This  is  the  resolution  made  and  deliberately  repeated  to  her  lover,  by 
one  who  had  been  taught  to  make  respectability  her  standard,  and 
wealth  her  god : 

'  You  have  not  money,  and  therefore  I  cannot  marry  you.  I  must  be 
rich.  I  must  live  in  ease,  and  luxury.  I  need  to  please  my  psoents, 
and  gratify  the  tastes  which  their  indulgence  has  fostered.  They  ap- 
prove of  my  choice.  I  will  marry  this  old  man  for  his  money  ;  but  in 
all  that  truly  belongs  to  a  husband,  I  will  be  ever  yours.' 

And  when  in  the  midst  of  all  pomp,  and  parade,  and  bridal  array ;  amid 
the  rejoicings  and  festivities  of  the  wedding  fdtes,  her  legal  husband  is 
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congratulating  nimBelf  on  the  poeeeflsion  of  a  beautifbl  and  true-hearted 
wife,  and  her  parents  are  laying  aside  all  anxiety  because  their  daughter 
is  WELL  MARRIED  and  has  a  protector,  she  is  planning  secret  and  safe 
meetings  with  her  paramour  !  And  this,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  an 
honorable,  a  legal  and  respectable  marriage  !  And  what  is  it  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  ?  How  many  will  be  shocked  at  this,  wbo  are  training 
daughters  by  their  false  estimates  of  life,  and  espeoiaUy  of  loye,  tat  just 
such  a  stop ! 

Let  us  look  again  upon  the  poor  girl  in  the  sewing-room,  and  again 
contrast  her  in  her  humility  and  desolation  with  this  shameless  daughter 
of  fashion. 

'  She  will  probably  never  marry,'  said  a  shallow  butterfly  of  society, 
who  did  not  know  her  story,  but  knew  she  was  dependent  on  her  tml 
for  daily  bread.  She  herself  had  married  a  dissipated,  dissolute  spend- 
thrift, who  had  wasted  her  fortune,  and  so  ill-treated  her  that  she  was 
now  divorced.  But  this  she  seems  to  think  an  infinitely  more  lumor- 
able  and  desirable  position  than  not  being  ma^ed  at  all,  and  in  this  is 
far  from  being  alone.  '  Sarah  is  not  one  to  please  gentlemen,'  adds 
Mrs.  F ;  *  there  are  some  girls  men  never  do  take  a  fancy  to.' 

What  a  pity  she  seems  to  think  it  is  *  not  to  be  taken  a  fancy  ta'  So 
much  better  it  is  to  be  dandled  a  little  while  as  a  toy,  and  then  cast  out 
like  rubbish,  to  be  fancied  and  forsaken. 

No,  it  is  not  likely  Sarah  will  marry,  but  not  because  she  is  entirely 
unappreciated  even  by  gentlemen.  Marriage  and  money  have  been 
ofl&red  her  many  times,  but  she  will  not  requite  them  witii  a  blighted 
heart. 

And  what  will  she  do  ?  What  has  she  to  live  for  ?  She  can  only 
live  for  herself  and  those  whom  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  bless.  She 
goes  from  house  to  house  to  sew.  Those  who  employ  her  treat  her  as 
an  inferior,  and  in  every  coterie  is  repeated  the  stoiy  of  her  unfortunate 
love  as  a  testimony  against  her  self-respect ;  but  though  she  feels  keenly 
the  sting  of  the  viper,  she  does  not  swerve  from  her  high  purpose  and 
strong  resolutbn.  She  is  perhaps  guilty  of  the  folly  of  feeding  upon 
her  sorrow,  but  is  ever  patient,  diligent,  and  efficient.  Her  taste  is  in 
requisition  to  give  symmetry  and  beauty  to  the  arrangements  of  many 
a  drawing-room,  to  design  the  toilets  for  many  an  ofpem,  ball,  and  party 
at  which  she  is  not  invited  to  be  present,  not  because  e^e  is  not  grace- 
ful, pretty,  and  educated,  too,  but  because  misfortune  visited  her  family, 
and  she  is  dependent  upon  her  needle  for  support 

But  Hhe  will  not  sew  many  years :  the  hectic  is  upon  her  cheek,  and 
the  pallor  upon  her  temple.  Those  who  read  this  may  not  know  her, 
but  you  may  yet  meet  in  your  daily  walks  or  employ  in  your  families 
some  gentle  maiden,  whom  you  comment  upon  as  dejected,  unhappy, 
and  perhaps  disagreeable,  whose  heart  you  have  never  tried  to  under- 
stand, and  whose  noble  purity  it  should  be  your  study  to  encourage  and 
commend.  Who  would  not  prefer  to  see  a  daughter  like  her,  rather 
than  the  polluted  thing  whom  the  world  calls  fortunate  and  honored  ? 
Yet  families  like  this,  and  the  society  of  which  they  are  the  exponentik 
are  training  hundreds  and  thousands  to  follow  her  example. 
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On  old  Katahdin's  rocky  ado 
A  giant  pine-tree  grew, 

And  proudlj  o^er  the  forest  wide 
Its  spreading  branches  threw. 


The  winds  among  its  dark  boughs 
Like  ceaseless  water's  flow; 

And  murmurs  as  of  ocean  came 
From  the  dim  woods  below. 


For  centuries  that  noble  pine 

Had  stood  in  lofty  pride, 
Though  winds  had  rolled  the  forests  green, 

like  ocean's  billowy  tide. 

And  oft  its  spreading  arms  on  high 

Had  wresUed  with  the  storm, 
Nor  time,  nor  winds,  nor  lightning's  flash, 

Could  scathe  its  noble  form. 

But  when  the  snow  lay  cold  and  deep, 

On  hill,  and  vale,  and  plain, 
Along  the  glistening,  trackless  waste, 

A  sturdy  woodsman  came. 

And  as  he  viewed  the  tapering  spire, 

lake  Grecian  column  true ; 
A  vision  came  across  his  mind, 

Of  ships  on  oceui  blue. 

With  lofty  masts  and  cordage  trim, 

And  swelling  canvas  white, 
The  starry  banner  of  our  land, 

And  fluttering  pennons  light 

The  woodsman  stood  bemde  the  tree 

And  wide  his  axe  he  swung ; 
Till  with  the  heavy,  measured  strokes, 

The  forest  echoes  rung. 


Anon  he  paused  to  breathe,  and  wiped 
The  big  drops  flt>m  his  brow. 

He  listened  as  the  echoes  died, 
And  heard  in  murmurs  low, 
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Strange  and  oommingled  wbisperiDgflf 

That  came  fVom  far  and  near, 
Ab  if  the  spirits  of  the  wood 

Was  gathering  round  in  fiaar. 

nis  task  resamed,  the  axe  he  plies, 

Until,  with  rushing  sound, 
From  his  proud  height  the  giant  pine 

Came  crashing,  thundering  down. 

A  deep,  sad  moan  ran  &r  and  wide, 

Through  everj  forest  glen ; 
As  when  in  death  some  noble  heart 

Falls  from  the  ranks  of  men. 

8))ring  came,  and  now  the  sun's  wann  rays 

On  broad  Penobscot  gleam : 
A  branchless  trunk  the  pine  is  borne 

Adown  the  winding  stream. 

Far  from  its  native  hills  awaj, 

It  floated  sUentiy 
To  where  the  sparkling  wators  meet 

And  mingle  with  the  sea^ 

At  length  on  shore  again  't  is  drawn, 

And  shaped  by  sldlfhl  bands: 
The  main-mast  of  a  gallant  ship 

The  lofty  pine  now  stands. 

Firm  braced  with  hempen  cordage  strong^ 

And  bk)ck,  and  chain,  and  line, 
It  rises  from  the  oaken  dedc 

AboTe  the  QMrkling  brine. 

Around  the  foreet-king  no  more 

The  Haling  woodlands  sweep. 
But  foam-capped  waves  that  rise  and  M 

Upon  the  ocean  deep. 

No  more  his  dark  green  boughs  shall  sing 

To  evM7  pasdng  breese ; 
But  his  white  saOs  shall  clasp  the  winds 

That  bear  him  o'er  the  i 


JVyftttrv,  (Jfome.) 


Qo  forth,  proud  ship,  and  win  thy  fiune, 

The  fleetest  on  the  waves ; 
The  strcmgest)  when  around  thy  form 

The  wildest  t^npest  raves. 

And  long  mayst  thou  as  proudly  bear, 

0  lofty  mountain  phie  1 
Our  nation's  honored  stars  and  stripes 

Above  the  foaming  brine. 
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With  a  little  band  of  faithftd  followers,  we  find  freedom  tempest-tost 
upon  the  Atlantic  in  1620.  After  a  long,  perilous  voyage,  the  May- 
Flower  is  safely  moored.  Consecrated  to  her  holy  cause,  the  banner  of 
Liberty  is  planted  on  the  barren  rock  of  Plymouth.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
kneel  in  gratitude  to  the  God  of  their  sires,  and  the  welkin  rings  with 
their  psalms  of  thanksgiving. 

'  Though  years 
Eb^Be,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
Tbe;r  but  augment  the  deep  and  swelling  thoughts 
Which  overspread  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom.' 

Free  from  institutions  that  were  repugnant  to  their  feelings  ;  far  separ- 
ated from  the  corrupting  influence  df  a  court  remarkable  only  for  its 
debauchery,  with  a  profligate  monarch  at  its  head,  the  Puritans,  with 
a  rigid  faith  and  a  firm  reliance  upon  Providence,  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  mighty  empire  of  freedom,  that  was  destined  to  command  the  re* 
spect  and  admiration  of  the  world.  The  plough  soon  furrowed  the 
virgin  soil,  and  the  ring  of  the  axe  was  heiurd  in  the  forest  School- 
houses  were  erected,  colleges  were  founded  and  endowed,  and  the  spires 
of  their  churches  pointed  to  their  eternal  home.  The  rocks  and  the 
glens  of  New-England  that  once  echoed  with  the  horrid  war-whoop  of 
the  Indian  soon  rang  choral  with  the  stirring  songs  of  freedom.  In- 
dustry was  encouraged,  and  labor  was  rewarded.  Colonies  sprung  up 
rapidly,  and  flourished  in  difierent  parts  of  America.  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  were  settled  by  the  English,  and  New -York  City  was  founded 
by  the  Dutch  in  1612.  States  were  formed,  and  entered  into  a  bond  of 
union,  adopting  the  title  of  United  States,  September  ninth,  1776.  The 
blood  that  had  been  shed  at  Lexington  and  at  Bunker-Hill,  quickly 
aroused  the  whole  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  the  consequence.  That  immortal  instrument 
emanating  from  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  country,  and  boldly  sub- 
scribed to  by  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  times,  immediately  inspired 
the  Jpeople  of  every  state  and  territory  with  perfect  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  freedom,  and  in  the  honesty  and  unbending  resdu- 
tion  of  those  who  pledged  '  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor,'  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  their  native  land,  or  peri^  in  the 
attempt. 

'  Easier  were  it 

To  hurl  the  rooted  mountain  from  its  base, 

Than  force  the  yoke  of  slavery  upon  men 

Determined  to  be  free.' 

The  press  in  the  trying  times  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  con- 
tributed in  no  small  measure  to  the  achievement  of  national  independ- 
ence. The  first  newspaper  that  was  started  in  the  United  States  was 
in  1704.  It  was  styled  the  Boston  News-Letter,  and  lasted  for  seventy 
years.  Simultaneously  with  the  first  number  of  the  Boston  Gazette,  in 
1719,  commenced  the  American  Weekly  Mercury  at  Philadelphia. 
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Six  yean  afterward  the  New -York  Gazette  made  its  appearance. 
Shortly  after  that  period  every  State  could  boast  of  its  printing-fffeisee 
and  its  newspapers.  Liberal  principles  were  difibsed  throughout  the 
land.  The  entire  freedom  of  the  press  was  secured  by  the  Constitntsini 
of  the  United  States.  What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Eveiy  reli- 
gious denomination  and  every  political  party  has  its  daily  and  hebdom- 
adal organs.  Apart  from  newspapers,  the  number  of  original  works  now 
published,  the  reprints  of  the  works  of  foreign  authors,  the  sectarian^ 
political,  scientific,  and  literary  periodicals,  is  wholly  inconceivable  and 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  literature.  By  the  liberty  of  the  prees, 
freedom  is  secured  and  perpetuated.  Tyrants  dread  its  influence. 
Honest  men  can  face  the  trutii  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  court  in- 
vestigation into  their  actions.  Bad  men  hate  the  means  that  give 
publicity  to  their  rascality.  A  free  press  will  speedily  tear  a  crown 
from  a  despot's  brow,  and  overthrow  the  institutions  that  are  oppie^ve 
to  mankind.  Give  continental  Europe  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
every  blood-stained  throne  will  tumble  down.  Paper  bullets,  when 
freely  levelled  against  tyranny  and  corruption,  do  more  havoc  than 
the  leaden  messengers  of  musketry.  Experience  tells  us  *  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword.' 

Isolated  as  we  are  in  California,  with  no  youthiul  associations  to 
attach  us  to  the  State,  at  the  same  time  feeling  a  cordial  interest  in  its 
growing  prosperity,  there  is  nothing  so  conducive  to  its  welfare  and  tl^ 
happiness  of  its  people,  than  the  cultivation  of  social  virtues  ;  the  edu- 
cation of  the  rising  generation ;  the  elevation  of  good  men  to  offices  of 
trust  and  responsibility  ;  the  purity  of  our  legislative  halls  and  courts  of 
justice  ;  the  fearless  administration  of  our  laws,  and  the  encouragement 
of  a  high-toned  and  incorruptible  press.  The  press  when  unfettered  is 
an  omnipotent  engine  of  power,  and  when  directed  against  oppression, 
must  inevitably  prostrate  the  haughtiest  system  of  despotism  that  the 
ingenuity  of  man  can  frame.  As  lightning  purifies  the  air,  so  an  inde- 
pendent press  will  impart  a  salutary  tone  to  the  moral  atmosphere 
around  us.  It  protects  the  sanctuary  of  the  fir^ide,  and  places  on  the 
pedestal  of  scorn  the  sacrilegious  scoimdrel  who  would  dare  to  blast  its 
happiness  and  peace.  It  is  a  shield  to  the  ballot-box ;  it  is  '  a  terror  to 
evU-doers.'  It  exposes  state  and  municipal  abuses.  It  tears  the  mad: 
from  hypocrisy,  and  seeks  to  send  the  criminal  to  the  bar  of  justice. 
Trumpet-tongued  it  demands  the  penalty  of  the  law  to  be  unequivocaUy. 
carried  out  to  the  assassin  and  the  robber.  It  breathes  not  vengeance, 
but  insists  upon  justice  being  done.  If  the  necessity  of  a  gibbet  be  sug- 
gested by  a  free  press,  it  is  not  that  the  innocent  may  suEfer,  but  that 
giiilty  wretches,  reeking  with  crime,  may  die  the  ignominious  death 
which  they  deserve. 

There  never  was  a  State  where  the  influence  of  a  free  press  was 
more  needed  than  in  California.  Unprincipled  adventurers  have  come 
in  swarms  to  these  shores  with  no  loflier  object  in  view  than  the  per- 
petration of  crime.  They  find  their  advocates  in  our  courts  ;  they  find 
corruption  presiding  on  the  bench.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  see 
murderers  swaggering  in  our  streets,  smoking  with  the  blood  of  their 
victims,  bidding  defiance  to  the  laws,  and  laughing  at  the  fiitile  at* 
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tempts  of  baffled  justice  to  send  them  to  prison  or  the  ^qafibld.  We 
see  men,  occupying  high  official  positions,  cordially  taking  them  by  the 
hand  and  congratulating  them  upon  their  escape.  The  heart  sickens 
at  the  contemplation  of  such  a  state  of  things.  Can  we  wonder  that 
our  population  does  not  increase  ?  Can  we  be  surprised  that  so  many 
respectable  families  leaye  California  with  no  intention  of  returning  ? 
Shall  we  invite  people  to  the  State,  and  welcome  them  with  Bowie- 
knives  and  revolvers  ?  Old,  worn-out  political  demagogues  from  the 
East,  with  no  respectable  antecedents,  and  notorious  bullies,  swindlers, 
and  gamblers  have  been  appointed  to  office,  and  in  many  cases  been 
blindly  elected  to  frame  State  and  municipal  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  people.  No  man  whose  private  character  is  associated  with  vice 
and  di^onesty,  ought  to  be  trusted  for  his  public  virtue.  The  man  who 
is  morally  bad  cannot  be  politicaUy  good.  He  who  would  wrong  his 
neighbor  would  swindle  the  public.  The  man  who  would  hazard  the 
means  upon  which  a  family  may  be  depending  for  support  at  the  des- 
perate game  of  chance,  would  not  scruple,  if  in  power,  to  gamble  away 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Are  such  men  fit  to  be  legislators  ?  Ought 
such  men  to  fill  our  public  offices  ?  Heaven  and  earth  unite  in  saying, 
God  forbid !  Through  fear  or  interest,  the  newspapers  generally 
have  been  dumb  on  ^is  subject.  Stock-jobbing,  banking,  speculating, 
office-holding,  and  advertising  influence  muzzle  their  independence. 
The  Btdletin  was  a  splendid  exception.  All  honor  to  the  man  of  ir- 
reproachable character,  who,  wi^  'clean  hands  and  uprightness  of 
motive,  buckles  on  the  armor  of  moral  courage,  and  from  the  citadel 
of  freedom  hangs  out '  his  banner  on  the  outer  wall '  and  hurls  defiance 
to  the  besieging  foe.  The  sword  of  truth  was  a  terrible  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  James  Kii^  of  William.  Cowards  and  ruffians  trembled  at  its 
glance.  Corruption  staggered  at  its  touch.  He  did  not  court  respect, 
but  conmianded  it.  He  boldly  faced  threatened  danger  and  treated 
with  dignified  contempt  his  paltry  traducers.  He  was  a  public  bene- 
factor and  felt  perfectly  secure  in  his  editorial  career,  sustained  as  he 
was  by  the  whole  moral  strength  of  the  conmiimity.  In  the  fidl  vigor 
of  manhood  he  was  shot  down  by  an  infamous  felon  firom  the  prison  of 
Sing-Sing.  Tens  of  thousands  weep  his  loss  in  California,  and  millions 
will  yet  live  to  bless  his  honored  name.  Had  the  murderer  of  the  la- 
mented King  not  been  hung  by  the  citizens,  the  scafibld  never  would 
have  been  erected  for  him  by  the  constituted  authorities.  They  were 
his  friends  and  his  boon  companions.  No  doubt  future  honors  were  in 
store  for  the  assassin.  Little  did  his  abettors  dream  that  Casey,  the 
chosen  instrument  of  their  infamy,  when  he  aimed  the  fatal  bullet  at 
the  breast  of  King,  was  giving  the  death-blow  to  all  the  schemes  and 
intrigues  of  his  corrupt  associates,  that  he  was  securing  the  gallows  for 
himself  and  banishment  for  his  friends ;  that  he  was  invoking  a  terrible 
power,  which,  when  organized,  would  sweep,  irrespective  of  position, 
every  villain  from  the  State. 

Impudent  and  imprincipled  lawyers  prostitute  their  talents  in  the 
advocacy  of  vice,  and  in  eloquent  metaphors  attempt  to  justify  the 
deeds  of  atrocious  criminals  at  the  bar  of  justice,  and  to  gild  the  dens 
of  infamy  in  our  midst  with  the  charms  of  virtue.     They  glory  in  their 
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triumphs  and  proudly  receive  the  wages  of  iniquity.  Such  a  deplonUe 
state  of  morals,  so  unblushingly  promulgated  by  penrerted  genius,  is 
dangerous  to  our  institutions  and  utterly  subyersive  of  all  that  is  good 
in  society.  The  grand  and  leading  objects  of  a  free  press  oaght  to  be, 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  social  morals  in  the  State  ;  to  stem  tiie  tide  of 
political  corruption ;  to  increase  the  means  of  education  ;  to  support 
Christianity  undefiled  by  sectarianism,  and  to  pull  from  her  altars  the 
cobwebs  of  an  antiquated  superstition ;  to  attack  and  expose  abuses 
wherever  they  exist ;  to  drag  crime  from  darkness  into  light ;  to  il- 
luminate ignorance ;  to  banish  ruffians  from  our  boundaries ;  to  sup- 
port candidates  of  good  character  for  public  offices ;  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  taxation  under  which  we  groan  by  a  system  of  wholesome 
retrenchment ;  to  break  up  oppressive  monopolies  and  corporations ;  to 
purify  our  Legislature  and  our  courts  ;  to  protect  private  rights,  and  to 
hold  saored  the  domestic  roof ;  to  shield  from  danger  the  innocent,  and 
to  inflict  the  penalty  of  the  law  upon  the  guilty ;  to  encourage  every 
project  that  aims  at  the  glory  of  our  common  country  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  ;  to  make  California  the  home  of  an  enlightened  freedom, 
where  industry  is  rewarded  and  contentment  and  peace  reign  in  every 
dwelling,  and  to  earnestly  labor  in  the  cause  of  transmitting  unimpaired 
to  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty.  jamb  Lmx. 


LATB        AUTUMN. 

The  glory  hath  departed  from  the  year : 
The  rain  is  falling  from  the  sombre  sky ; 
And  the  wind's  greeting  as  it  sweepeth  by, 

Hath  a  strange  tone  of  sorrow  and  of  fear ; 

While  loud  above  its  wailing  voice  I  hear, 
With  a  deep  thrill  of  awe,  the  ocean's  roar. 
As  break  the  waves  against  the  desolate  shore, 

Sounding  like  fiir-oflT  thunder  to  the  ear. 

The  leafless  branches  of  the  stately  trees 
Are  writhing  as  with  anguish  in  the  blast ; 
The  heavy  douds  are  driiling  slowly  past, 

Like  storm-beat  vessels  on  the  wintry  seas ; 

The  vale  is  desolate :  the  hills  are  bare : 
And  mark  at  times  how  savagely  the  rain 
Smites  the  sad  earth,  that  seemeth  to  oomplidn 

Of  having  lost  all  that  was  once  so  fair. 

And  the  gloom  deepens  as  the  by-gone  days 
Come  thronging  back:  for  in  the  olden  place 
I  see  a  fair  and  young,  but  saddened  &ce ; 

We  parted  early,  taking  different  ways, 

And  yet  there  was  but  little  cause  for  strife ; 
But  when,  too  late,  my  sinfUl  pride  was  gone, 
I  found  that  I  had  madly  trampled  on 

The  only  happiness  of  a  weary  life. 
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Where  the  giant  mountain-Bhadows  from  the  blue  Inn*8  swelling  breast, 

Frowning  off  the  longing  sun-light  in  their  sullen  grandeur  rest; 

In  that  fair  and  happy  valley,  sentinelled  by  Titan  bands, 

Quaint  ofl&pting  of  centurial  years,  the  town  of  Innspruck  stands: 

Rich  in  the  lore  of  a  mighty  past,  in  legend  and  in  story ; 

Rich  in  high-hearted,  honest  sons,  a  country's  truest  glory ; 

Rich  in  its  old  Cathedral  Church  with  clustering  ivy  spread, 

The  Santa  Croc^  of  the  land,  where  sleep  her  noble  dead ; 

Rich  in  the  memories  which  haunt  its  columned  aisles  like  prayer, 

Which  sanctify  the  vast,  dim  nave,  and  pictured  oriels  there. 

Oh  I  a  solemn  thing  it  is  to  tread  at  twilight's  shadowy  hour, 

Its  marble  floor,  with  spirit  hushed  by  its  spells  of  mighty  power; 

When  a  golden  glory  hovers  o'er  the  pale  Madonna's  brow, 

And  sculptured  saints,  in  robes  of  light,  before  her  presence  bow ; 

When  Kaiser  Maxikilian  still  a  kingly  homage  claims, 

And  stalwart  knights,  in  glittering  steel,  wait  round,  and  jewelled  dames; 

When  the  bold  Crusader's  red  cross  gleams,  and  sword  and  helmet  shine, 

As  when  fh)m  trampled  Paynim  hoi^es  he  wrested  Paleathie. 

But  I  turned  from  these,  and  pacing  slow  o'er  the  pavement  rainbow-strewed, 

Sought  where  the  brave  Tyrolean  chief  in  stainless  grandeur  stood, 

With  his  own  loved  banner's  blazoned  folds  droopmg  around  his  head, 

And  the  falchion  in  his  strong  hand  grasped,  in  the  twilight  blushing  red.         * 

As  I  gazed  upon  the  stately  tomb  a  grateful  emperor  gave. 

To  grace  his  patriot  in  death,  whose  life  he  scorned  to  save, 

The  thrilling  memories  of  the  past  trooped  forth  before  mine  eye : 

In  green  Passeyer's  quiet  vale  I  saw  the  hostelrie. 

Where  Hofer  pledged  his  jovial  guests  beside  the  festive  board, 

And  the  merry  jest  and  laugh  went  round,  and  the  generous  wine  was  poured ; 

Or  where  the  westering  sun  his  burning  bulk  had  hid 

Behind  the  old  dead  ei^-quake's  tomb,  the  mountain  pyramid. 

And  the  village  magnates  clustered  round  in  the  gentle  vespertine, 

Where  the  long  way-side  grew  green  beneath  the  over-arohing  vine ; 

While  their  lods  were  wet  with  the  fragrant  dew,  a  pleased  attention  gave 

To  Hofer's  manly  bursts  of  cheer  or  words  of  wisdom  grave. 

When  the  lurid  sun  of  Austerlitz  went  down  in  blood  and  shame. 

And  bitter  Presburg's  hollow  peace  with  a  deadlier  anguish  came : 

And  Francis  HAPSBURa's  honor  as  king  and  man  lay  low. 

When  he  sold  like  sheep  his  loyal  friends  to  an  old  and  hated  foe ; 

And  the  smothered  indignation  burst  with  a  volcanic  swell, 

When  the  fierce  oonscriptor's  bugle  blew  their  liberty's  wild  knell ; 

And  the  mountdn  torrents  fh>m  their  heights  leaped  with  a  madder  spring, 

As  they  bore  the  signal  saw-dust  on  for  the  nation's  gathering. 

And  the  Eisach  and  the  Inn,  the  Adige  and  the  Drave, 

To  the  leader's  sign,  a  deeper  roar  and  a  swifter  current  gave ; 

And  the  star-communing  snows  fiushed  with  the  beacon  ligh^ 

Which,  kindled  on  Seriolis,  caught  every  tower  and  height ; 

And  the  messengers  of  &te  fh>m  chaldt  to  chaldt, 

From  house  to  house  cried,  *  It  is  time  1 '  when  dawning  brought  the  day. 

And  the  mountain  cohorts  gathered  with  their  trusty  rifles  there, 

And  each  bullet  held  a  death  which  gave  no  space  for  prayer ; 

And  the  gallant  Hofer  led  them  on  for  '  God  and  Father-land,' 

With  the  cruciflx  upon  his  breast  and  the  red  wine  in  his  hand; 

And  beside  the  roaring  Eisach  they  beat  the  Leaguers  down, 

And  taught  the  dying  Dittfurt  in  Innspruck's  rendered  town, 

*  They  need  not  school-trained  generals  to  lead  to  victor-fights, 
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Who  strike  for  hearths  and  altara,  for  God  and  human  rights.* 

When  the  hope  which  rose  at  Essling  at  Wagram  lay  f\ili  low, 

And  dread  Vienna  followed  with  two-fold  emphasis  of  wo : 

Then  swelled  the  granite-purpose  in  gorge  and  mid-night  glen, 

To  scale  the  deeper  depth  their  king  had  sunk  for  them ; 

And  they  filled  Uieir  ancient  larches  and  bound  with  iron  o'er. 

And  sent  defiance  and  quick  death  with  the  cannon's  thunde^^oar ; 

And  they  slung  the  eager  rocks  o*er  the  mountain  pass  below, 

*  In  name  of  the  Fathkr,  Son,  and  Holt  Ghost  now  let  the  good  ropes  go: ' 

And  Dantzic's  picked  Bavarians  found  a  bloody  (ate,  unbought, 

For  what  the  avalanche  had  spared  the  deadly  rifle  sought ; 

And  the  Glockner  and  the  Brenner  gave  back  the  victor  cry. 

As  firom  Pontelag  and  the  Yama  a  hundred  years  gone  by. 

So  won  the  peasant-braves  each  fight  by  the  noble  Hofeb  led, 

While  the  timid  lord,*  with  knightly  spurs,  ingloriousl/ fled ; 

So  ruled  the  patriot-chief  o'er  his  native  land  that  day, 

And  no  foe  was  there,  save  the  sleeping  hosts  who  mingled  with  the  clay; 

While  'neath  the  flaunting  tri-color,  in  his  shattered  home  onoe  more, 

The  wretched  Frahois  sold  friends,  diild  to  the  haughty  conqueror. 

But  there  came  at  last  a  fearfiil  time  of  darkness  one  might  feel, 
A  cup  of  trembling  to  be  drained,  their  king  had  helped  to  deal : 
When  the  eagles  of  their  mountains  sent  forth  despairing  cries, 
As  the  Gallic  standards  floated  their  golden-ring6d  eye& 
And  their  hope  grew  stark  despair,  and  their  hearts  so  high  and  bold, 
Turned  chill  and  gray  in  their  mighty  wo  like  the  Niobb  of  old, 
When  the  luckless  brave  who  foiled  to  make  his  grave  in  the  blood-^ined  snow, 
Met  the  hateful  doom  of  the  red  brigand  ^m  the  proud,  chivalric  foei 
•  And  the  chief  who  had  fought  his  country's  fight  so  fearlessly  and  well. 
When  the  strife  was  done,  found  no  resting-place  where  his  wearied  foot  might  dweU ; 
But  they  tracked  him  forth  in  the  bitter  cold  firom  Alpine  height  and  glen. 
As  ye  track  firom  his  mid-night  foraging  the  wolf  to  his  bloody  den ; 
And  they  set  a  price  on  his  honored  head  with  their  fear  commensurate. 
As  brutes  bid  for  scalps,  or  men  for  brutes  they  seek  to  exterminate. 
And  when  the  frozen  mid-night  lay  dark  upon  the  earth, 
With  a  quick,  sharp  tread,  a  goodly  troop  of  grenadiers  came  forth  r 
And  the  false  friend  and  traitorous  priest  —  may  his  name  be  cursed !  —  Dokat, 
Showed  the  perilous  path  up  the  dizzy  height  to  the  ice^ntombed  chal^ ; 
Then  statelier  swelled  his  lofty  form  as  he  stood  before  them  there. 
And  named  his  name  in  a  voice  that  rose  electric  on  the  air. 
But  they  loaded  him  with  shackles  in  ignoble  hate  and  dread. 
And  bore  him  through  the  pleasant  places  where  his  golden  youth  had  fled ; 
And  they  tore  his  stricken  wife  and  children  fix»m  his  side, 
While  the  torrent  of  his  tears  swept  down  the  barrier  of  his  pride ; 
And  where  the  Mantuan  fortress,  like  a  murderer  scowls  imshriven, 
They  shut  him  firom  the  goodly  light  and  tlie  blessed  air  of  heaven. 
Then  in  wretched  mockery  of  law  in  bootless  judgment  sate, 
For  an  iron  will  and  a  stony  heart  had  preordained  his  fote. 
So  a  file  of  grenadiers  came  up  before  the  blushing  sun. 
And  the  rattle  of  their  muskets  told  when  the  diref\il  deed  was  done: 
And  another  noble  spirit  the  crystalline  city  trod, 
And  the  voice  of  blood  cried  out  once  more  to  an  avenging  God. 

Long  years  went  by,  and  that  mouldering  form  came  back  to  the  haunts  of  men : 

Gaul's  vulture  now  was  stiff  and  stark,  and  the  nations  breathed  agahi ; 

So  they  bore  him  from  his  quiet  rest  by  Mhician  murmurs  spelled. 

Through  the  *  Via  Dolorosa '  back,  while  moumfUl  music  swelled ; 

And  war-scarred  veterans  stood  forth,  companions  old  and  dear, 

And  his  broad-brimmed  hat  and  trusty  sword  they  lidd  upon  his  bier : 

*  Chabrlsb. 
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And  a  weeping  nation  followed  through  that  quaint  old  Innspmck  town, 
'Till  they  laid  their  honored  burthen  in  the  Santa  Oroc^  down ; 
And  high  and  solemn  rose  the  mass  and  the  requiem  gently  died, 
As  they  left  him  to  his  rest  by  Kaiser  MAXiMnJAN's  side. 

So  a  dreamer  and  a  wanderer  fh)m  the  land  beyond  the  wave, 

Mused  beside  the  sculptured  marble  rising  &ir  above  his  grave, 

And  the  lesson  laid  to  heart  amid  the  gathering  gloom : 

The  oold  light  of  a  monarch's  grace  ahhies  only  on  the  tomb.  abia. 


A     MONTH     AT     THB     RACKET. 

The  overtuie  to  *  Donna  del  Lago,'  which  was  given  with  great 
efiect,  being  over,  the  first  question  was,  what  shall  we  do  now  :  have 
tableaux,  charades,  recitations,  or  tell  stories  ?  The  Captain  proposed 
the  latter,  to  which  we  all  assented,  provided  he  would  commence  first. 

As  the  suggestion  came  from  him,  he  could  not  refuse,  and  therefore 
began  as  follows : 

THS       U008B       FIGHT. 

*  You  all  recollect,  in  going  up  the  East-Inlet,  about  four  miles  from 
its  mouth  there  is  a  laige  bend,  known  as  '  Moose-Bend.'  This  name 
was  given  to  it  by  our  valued  and  valiant  fiiend  Higby,  from  its  being 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  encounter  with  an  enormous  moose,  one  of  the 
largest  of  his  species,  in  which  he  and  my  brother  Stephen  were  the 
heroes.  The  Lieutenant  was  of  the  party,  though  not  in  the  boat  at 
that  time,  and  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  as  I  have  it  from 
my  brother's  own  lips. 

*  They  had  floated  all  the  way  up  the  Inlet  without  seeing  a  deer, 
and  were  on  their  way  back,  when  reaching  this  bend,  they  descried, 
as  they  thought,  the  eyes  of  a  large  buck  not  ten  rods  off,  which,  to 
their  astonishment,  took  to  the  water,  and  was  making  direct  for  their 
boat.  Before  they  could  recover  from  their  surprise,  the  animal  was 
nearly  on  them.  Stephen  fired,  as  he  said,  right  between  the  horns, 
which,  looming  up  in  the  obscure  light  of  their  dimly-burning  *  Jack,* 
appeared  like  two  huge  hemlocks  stripped  of  their  leaves.  This  had  no 
efiect  but  to  make  him  snort  a  little,  not  even  changing  his  course  ;  so, 
on  he  came,  until  within  three  yards  of  the  boat,  when  Stephen  let  him 
have  the  other  barrel.  This  time  he  sent  forth  a  terrific  roar,  and 
plunging  forward,  upset  their  skiff,  spilling  them,  of  course,  both  into 
the  river. 

'  Higby  made  for  the  shore,  and  my  brother  for  the  boat,  kicking 
away  lustily  in  the  direction  of  the  hunter's  voice,  for  it  was  as  dark  as 
Erebus,  their  '  Jack  '  of  course  being  extinguished,  apprehenBive  that  the 
moose  might  attack  him  in  the  water,  for  they  now  knew  it  to  be  a 
bull-moose,  and  of  the  largest  kind. 
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*  They  were  both  very  much  mortified  that  the  animal  Bhoold  have 
escaped,  as  they  now  heard  him  bellowing  thnmgh  the  woods  at  an 
awful  rate,  fairly  *  making  night  hideous/ 

*  From  the  gurgling  sound  he  made  when  roaring,  they  were  satii^ed 
he  was  mortally  wounded  ux  the  throat,  and  that  they  would  find  him 
not  far  ofi*in  the  morning,  so  they  marked  the  spot  by  the  stake,  which 
you  see  yet  remains,  (although  it  is  ten  years  since  the  occurrence,) 
turned  the  water  out  of  their  skiHi  and  supplying  their  lost  paddle  with 
one  of  the  seats,  (leaving  their  rifles  and  every  thing  sinkable  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river,)  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  camp,  which  they 
reached  at  day-break. 

*  John  and  our  friend  the  lieutenant  here,  were  startled  from  their 
beds  by  the  shouting  and  whooping  they  made,  and  supposed  they  had 
killed  at  least  a  half-dozen  deer :  so  you  can  imagine  their  surprise  when 
they  related  their  adventure. 

'  After  warming  themselves  thoroughly,  and  taking  a  cup  of  hot  tea, 
they  all  started  ofi'  again,  taking  the  hounds  with  them  and  two  boats, 
feeling  confident  they  would  bring  home  a  moose  weighing  not  less  than 
half  a  ton. 

'  In  this  they  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  After  tracking  him 
for  over  a  mile,  through  bushes  covered  with  blood,  they  came  to  a 
swamp,  so  thick  and  miry  that  even  the  dogs  could  not  enter  it.  It  was, 
in  fact,  impenetrable  to  any  animal  but  a  moose,  and  for  that  reason  no 
doubt  he  had  sought  refuge  in  it. 

*  After  making  several  inoffootual  attempts  to  penetrate  the  thicket, 
they  were  obliged  most  reluctantly  to  give  up  the  chase,  all  sadly  dis- 
appointed, and  Stephen  mortified,  as  he  could  not  understand  why, 
when  so  near  to  him,  he  had  not  killed  him  instantly. 

*  Thus  ended  this  famous  moose  encounter,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  that  spot  is  called  Moose-Bend  ;  and  it  is  now  for  the  lieutenant  to 
say  how  near  I  have  stuck  to  the  truth  in  the  relation  of  it.' 

*  Too  near  by  half,  my  dear  Captain  ;  not  a  word  of  exaggeration  or 
of  embellishment.  Had  /  told  it,  I  should  have  seasoned  it  widi  a 
little  of  the  marvellous,  such  as  a  death-struggle  in  the  water  between 
Stephen  and  the  moose,  with  Higby  swimming  to  the  rescue,  just  in 
time  to  save  his  life,  by  plunging  a  knife  into  Uie  throat  of  the  moose, 
etc.,  etc.,  or  something  of  that  sort,  just  enough  to  make  it  spicy.' 

*  Well,*  exclaimed  Onkahye,  *  you  can  spice  up  your  own  story  as  much 
ar  you  please,  for  it  is  now  your  turn,  as  we  must  proceed  according 
to  rank.' 

*  The  story  that  I  shall  relate  is  one  that  will  not  require  any  addi- 
tion of  fiction  to  render  it  spicy,  ^r  the  naked  truth  will  so  tax  your 
credulity  that  I  am  afraid  you  will  even  doubt  the  testimony  whence  it 
was  derived,  namely,  my  oicn  mother  and  aunt,  both  of  whom  I  have 
heard  relate  it  so  often,  that  I  almost  fancy  I  was  myself  an  eye-witness 
of  the  facts  which  they  solemnly  attested  occurred  in  the  old  homestead, 
and  before  their  own  eyes. 

*  It  will  also  prove  to  you  that  this  doctrine  of  *  spiritualism,'  which 
has  set  the  world  agog  for  the  last  three  years,  turning  the  heads  of  law- 
yers and  professors,  and  even  of  divines,  is  of  no  modem  origin,  as  these 
events  occurred  as  far  back  as  the  last  century. 
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*  About  the  year  1790,  there  liyed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Poughkeepeie 

a  very  respectable  family  of  the  name  of  T ,  with  whom  resided, 

in  the  capacity  of  domestic,  a  young  girl  whom  we  shall  call  Sarah. 

'  This  girl  had  the  misfortune  to  possess  great  personal  charms,  which 
had  won  for  her  the  title  of  the  *  Belle  of  3ie  Village/ 

'  Among  her  numerous  admirers  there  was  one,  a  thriving  Dutch 
shoe-maker,  Hans  Van  Tassel,  whose  attentions  to  her  amounted  to 
persecution,  as  she  could  not  endure  him,  and  would  never  give  him  the 
least  encouragement,  for  she  was  no  flirt. 

*  One  day  when  Hans  was  urging  his  suit  with  more  than  usual 
ardor,  and  would  not  listen  to  her  entreaties  to  cease  his  persecutions, 
she  playfully  slapped  his  face.  Like  a  touch  from  an  electric  battery, 
this  blow  seemed  instantaneously  to  turn  the  current  of  his  passion  from 
the  warmest  love  to  the  direst  hate,  and  with  the  remark  that  *  he 
would  be  revenged  for  this,*  left  her,  his  heart  swelling  with  evil 
passions. 

'  Sarah  felt  relieved  that  she  had  so  easily  got  rid  of  him,  (as  she 
thought,)  so  that  his  remark  made  no  impression  upon  her,  and  for  the 
two  weeks  following,  felt  happier  than  ^e  had  done  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

'  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  of  long  duration,  for  on  a  bright  Sunday 
morning,  while  walking  to  church  with  one  of  her  more  favored  suitors, 
she  heard  a  noise  behind  her,  precisely  like  the  soimd  of  a  hammer  on 
a  cobbler's  lap-stone.  On  looking  around,  and  seeing  no  one,  she 
thought  it  very  strange,  as  the  noise  appeared  so  close  to  her.  Suppos- 
ing it  might  be  imaginary,  she  asked  her  companion  whether  he  heard 
it.  *  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  quite  distinctly  ;  but  probably  it  may  proceed 
from  your  shoes  on  this  hard  road,  (for  it  was  winter  time  ;)  let  us  step 
into  the  adjoining  field.^ 

*  They  did  so  ;  but  there  it  was,  still,  rap,  rap,  rap  I  They  crossed  a 
pond  that  was  frozen,  and  even  there,  as  if  firom  under  the  ice,  came 
the  same  mysterious  knocking. 

'  Her  companion  then  suggested  riding,  as  he  thought  it  might  pro- 
ceed from  something  about  her  person,  and  would  cease  when  not  in 
motion.  So  they  hailed  a  neighbor,  who  was  going  by  in  his  wagon, 
also  on  his  way  to  church,  and  getting  in,  what  was  their  horror  to  find 
the  noise  even  louder  than  ever,  rap,  rap,  rap  !  as  if  knocking  on  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon. 

'  She  now  became  so  nervous,  that  on  arriving  at  the  church-door, 
she  dared  not  enter,  and  entreated  her  friend  to  accompany  her  home 
again. 

*  The  noise  pursued  her  all  the  way  to  her  house,  and  even  within  its 
walls.  Up-stairs  or  down,  in  the  garret  or  the  cellar,  sitting  or  walk- 
ing, on  the  bed  or  on  a  sofa,  was  this  continuous,  monotonous,  unearthly 
sound  ringing  in  her  ears. 

'  It  was  not  a  disease  of  the  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  poor  girl, 
for  every  one  in  her  vicinity  heard  it  just  as  distinctly. 
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*  This  state  of  things  continued  fi>r  a  week,  when  her  tortures  were 
increased  by  perceiving  that  every  thing  she  approached  would  fly  horn 
her.  Chairs  and  tables  would  move  from  their  places,  pillows  fly  from 
the  bed,  and  even  her  shoes  and  stockings  would  be  puUed  from  her 
feet  by  some  mysterious  agency. 

*  This  last  was  witnessed  by  my  mother  in  her  own  father's  house, 
(where  she  was  brought  by  Dr.  T on  a  visit,  the  families  being  in- 
timate,) in  presence  of  at  least  a  dozen  persons,  three  of  whom  are  sdll 
living,  and  who  I  have  heard  frequently  corroborate  the  above  facts. 

'  During  all  this  terrible  persecution,  the  afflicted  girl  never  onee 
thought  of  her  discarded  lover,  until  it  occurred  to  some  one  that  he 
might  possibly  have  an  agency  in  it ;  but  on  going  to  his  shop  they 
found  it  closed,  and  ascertained  that  he  had  left  the  village  on  the  very 
same  day  the  knocking  was  first  heard,  and  could  discover  no  traces 
where  he  had  gone  to. 

'  Under  this  mysterious  dispensation  the  poor  girl  became  reduced  to 
a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self,  and  unless  some  means  of  driving  out 
the  demon  which  poflsessed  her  was  discovered,  it  would  soon  prove 
fatal. 

'  At  this  time  there  was  living  in  the  neighborhood  an  old  woman, 
who  had  long  been  famous  for  her  prescriptions,  and  was  looked  upon 
with  a  degree  of  awe  by  the  villagers  from  the  surprising  cures  she  had 

efiected.     As  a  dernier  ressort^  she  was  applied  to,  and  Dr.  T 

was  prevailed  upon  to  try  an  experiment  which  she  recommended,  and 
which,  strange  to  say,  was  successfrd ;  for  after  six  weeks  of  intense 
mental  suflering,  the  evil  spirit  left  her,  and  in  a  short  time  she  re- 
oovered  her  former  health,  but  never  her  usual  spirits.  Thus  ends  my 
story.  I  am  not  astonished  at  that  smile  of  incredulity,  Metoah,  for  I 
woiQd  not  beheve  it  myself  dared  I  doubt  the  testimony  of  a  mother's 
lips.  Beside,  there  are  no  doubt  many  other  witness  living,  as  it 
created  an  excitement  at  the  time  which  reached  even  to  Philaddphia, 
(where  Congress  was  then  in  session,)  so  that  many  of  the  members 
went  up  to  prove  with  their  own  eyes  whether  such  incredible  events 
could  be  true.' 

'  But  how  was  she  cured  ?  what  was  the  experiment  ?'  all  the 
ladies  exclaimed  in  a  breath. 

*  This  the  Doctor  would  never  reveal,  and  always  avoided  any  al- 
lusion to  the  subject 

'  Now,  ladies,  't  is  your  turn,'  said  the  Captain,  commencing  with  the 
eldest.  At  this  there  was  some  dispute  who  was  entitled  to  the  pre- 
cedence on  that  account,  but  finally  Onkahye  said  that  if  a  recitation 
would  answer  instead,  she  would  try  and  recollect  a  piece  of  poetry 
composed  by  a  young  lady  of  seventeen,  and  which  she  believed  had 
never  been  in  print.     It  is  called  the 

*LITTL»     P«T     PLANT. 

'  A  FLORIST  a  sweet  little  blossom  espied. 
That  grew  like  its  ancestors  by  the  rmia-side : 
Its  perfume  was  simple,  its  colors  were  few, 
Tet  this  flower  looked  fair  in  the  spot  where  it  grew. 
The  florist  espied  it  and  said : '  I  'if  enchant 
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The  botanical  world  with  the  siffht  of  this  plant : 
Its  leaves  shall  be  sheltered  and  carefully  uursed, 
All  the  world  shall  be  charmed,  though  I  met  with  it  first 
Under  a  hedge.' 

.  *  He  carried  it  home  to  his  hot-hoase  with  care, 
And  said :  '  Though  rarer  exotics  are  there, 
This  little  plant  when  I  're  nourished  its  stem 
In  tint  and  in  fragrance  shall  imitate  them. 
As  none  will  suspect  from  the  road-side  it  came, 
'  Rbodum-sidum '  I  Ml  call  it,  a  beautiful  name  j 
While  botanists  through  their  glasses  shall  Yiew 
Its  beautieSi  none  will  suspect  that  it  grew 
Under  a  heoge.' 

*  But  when  this  little  plant  first  shook  off  the  dirt 
Of  its  oirn  native  heage,  it  began  to  grow  pert. 
And  tossed  its  proud  bead  on  seeing  that  none 
But  exotics  were  round  it  —  thought  itself  one. 
As  a  wild  flower,  all  would  have  owned  it  was  fair. 
And  praised  it,  though  handsomer  flowers  were  there ; 
But  when  it  assumes  hot-house  airs,  we  see  through 
The  false  tint  of  its  leaves,  and  suspect  that  it  grew 
Under  a  nedge. 

'  In  the  by-wav8  of  life,  oh  I  how  manj  there  are 
Who,  being  bom  under  some  fortunate  star, 
Assisted  by  beauty  or  talents  grow  rich, 
And  bloom  in  a  hot-house  instead  of  a  ditch. 
And  when  they  despise  not  their  own  simple  stem. 
The  honors  they  j^^P  ^^J  f^^^  honors  for  them ;  t 
But  when  like  this  little  plant  they  begin  to  grow  pert, 
We  soon  trace  them  to  their  original  dirt 
Under  a  hedge.' 

Onkahye  had  scarcely  finished  her  recitation  when  a  shout  like  an 
Indian  war-whoop  was  heard  from  off  the  lake,  starting  us  all  on  our 
I'eet.  We  rushed  from  the  camp,  seized  our  rifles,  and  ran  to  the  shore 
to  see  what  untimely  visitor  came  thus  to  intrude  upon  our  little  hand. 
What  was  our  delight  on  recognizing  the  voice  of  an  old  friend,  and 
when  his  hoat  reached  the  shore,  out  jumped  Andrew  Newcome  into 
the  arms  of  Hawkeye,  who  embraced  him  as  a  brother.  We  were  all 
rejoiced  to  see  him  the  more  that  we  knew  he  must  bring  letters  for 
the  ladies,  for  we  had  now  been  nearly  three  weeks  in  the  wilderness 
without  any  tidings  from  home. 

Those  who  have  been  a  long  time  at  sea,  when  homeward  bound, 
and  speak  a  vessel  recently  from  the  port  they  are  striving  to  reach, 
can  judge  of  the  anxiety  and  joy  we  experienced  as  we  awaited  the  an- 
swers to  the  thousand  inquiries  we  put  to  him  in  a  breath. 

Then  came  the  reading  of  the  letters,  (for  he  brought  some  for  all 
the  ladies,)  which  fortunately  contained  naught  but  good  news. 

Afterward  the  papers  were  glanced  over.  Sebastopol  not  yet  taken. 
No  deaths  among  our  friends.  An  accident,  however,  had  occurred  to 
one  of  mine,  which  came  near  proving  fatal,  and  from  the  noble  con- 
duct of  a  little  boy  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  • 

The  father,  Mr.  B ,  an  artist  of  great  merit,  went  out  fishing 

near  Hell-gate,  accompanied  by  his  son  and  another  gentleman.  By 
Home  carelessness  the  boat  was  upset,  and  after  struggling  some  time  in 
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the  water  trying  to  regain  the  boat,  the  noble  little  fellow  cried  ont : 
'  Never  mind  me,  dear  father,  but  save  yourself  for  mother^s  sake.* 

Providentially  they  were  seen  from  another  boat,  and  were  rescued 
just  as  they  were  going  down  for  the  last  time  locked  in  each  other's 
arms ;  for  what  father  could  desert  such  a  child  in  that  awful  hour, 
even  for  a  fond  wife's  embrace  ? 

Brave  boy !  such  a  speech  is  worthy  of  a  Lawrence  or  a  Nelson.  May 
you  long  live  to  be  the  pride  of  your  parents  and  an  honor  to  yoor 
country! 

The  excitement  produced  by  this  advent  being  somewhat  subdded, 
we  repaired  to  the  supper-table,  which  the  ever-provident  Higby  had 
covered  with  all  the  '  delicacies  of  the  forest.'  'T  is  needless  to  say 
that  our  new-come  visitor  did  most  ample  justice  to  it,  for  he  had  not 
eaten  a  mouthful  since  morning,  had  ridden  thirty-five  miles  on  horse- 
back and  rowed  five,  performing  in  forty-eight  h^urs  firom  New- York, 
what  took  us  four  days  to  accomplish. 

20^A  August,  —  Clear,  with  a  young  moon.  No  floating  to-night. 
Being  our  last  night  at  the  Racket,  we  manned  all  the  boats  and  went 
upon  the  lake  to  take  of  it  a  last  farewell.  Bon-fires  were  lighted  on 
the  several  islands  and  points  in  the  vicinity  of  our  camp,  not  of  rejac- 
ing,  as  they  are  genendly  demonstrative  of,  but  to  dispel  the  gloom 
that  pervaded  our  hearts  at  leaving  a  spot  that  had  been  endeared  to 
us  by  so  manq^  delightful  scenes  and  so  much  unalloyed  pleasure. 
What  a  calm  and  lovely  night  it  was  !  The  stars  shone  veith  unusual 
lustre,  paling  the  youthful  moon  just  struggling  into  existence  as  it 
sank  behind  the  distant  hills.  Not  a  ripple  miarred  the  brilliant  le- 
flections  of  our  bon-fires,  which  ^as  they  burnt  so  near  to  the  water's 
edge  you  could  not  distinguish  tne  reflected  firom  the  real  light)  ap- 
peared like  vast  comets,  floating  with  the  stars  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  while  Schenedau  with  his  flute  waked  up  the  echoes  of  those 
silent  hills,  until  the  beauty  of  the  original  music  was  lost  in  the  thrioe- 
repeated  notes  the  nymph  gave  back,  as  if  overjoyed  at  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  after  the  long  e^lence  to  which  she  had  been  condemned  1^ 
Juno.* 

So  eifwrapped  were  we  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  the  conscioat- 
*ness  that  it  was  our  last  night  of  forest-life,  that  it  was  mid-night  ere 
•  wo  retired  to  our  camps  to  seek  that  repose  so  necessary  to  fit  us  for 
the  toilsome  journey  on  the  morrow. 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-first  was  the  saddest  of  any  yet  eipe- 
rienced  in  the  camp.  Long  and  dismal  were  our  fiices  when  we  as- 
sembled at  breakfast  to  partake  of  our  last  meal  on  our  rude  pine  table. 

After  placing  the  baggage,  (which  had  been  marvellously  reduced,) 
we  proceeded  to  demolish  our  camps  and  dining-shanty.  This  was  a 
melancholy  but  imperative  duty,  otherwise  they  would  be  used  by  other 
parties,  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  fine  wood  in  the  vicinity,  wluch,  as 
I  before  mentioned,  was  the  property  of  our  respected  conmiander. 
While  the  demolition  was  going  on,  we  received  a  visit  firom  our  neigh- 

*  EcHO«  one  of  the  nymphs,  was  pnnlahed  bj  Jimo,  for  plAjlng  %  tridc  npen  ber,  bj  deprirnif 
her  of  all  control  orer  her  tongae,  oeHber  able  to  speak  brfvre  another  has  ^x^ea,  or  to  be  alkat 
when  one  has  spoken. 
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bora  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  lake,  Si  Wood,  wife  and  daughter,  on 
whom  we  bestowed  all  oar  superfluous  clothing. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  Captain  gave  the  signal  for  departure,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  boat  after  boat  pushed  from  the  shore,  and,  £)nning  a  line, 
six  in  number,  advanced  in  solemn  procession  toward  the  North-bay, 
leaving  '  Sand  Point '  and  all  its'delightful  memories  behind  us,  never 
p^haps  to  be  visited  by  the  same  party. 

The  day  was  most  lovely,  and  as  we  rounded  the  point,  from  each 
boat  was  discharged  a  '  farewell  gun,'  which,  like  a  volley  o'er  a  sol- 
dier's grave,  was  the  loudest  demonstration  we  could  make  of  our  grief 
at  departure. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  fine  southerly  breeze  we  soon  reached  the 
point  of  debarkation,  but  what  was  our  dismay  to  find  no  hones  to  convey 
our  luggage  to  the  wrecked  wagon  which  had  broken  down  three  miles 
beyond  Albany  Mountain,  to  which  (a  distance  of  fourteen  miles)  we  of 
course  had  to  walk.  We  had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  the  baggage 
behind  us,  careful,  however,  to  take  the  provisions  with  us,  which 
Higby  carried  in  his  pack. 

We  had  not  proceeded  more  than  two  miles  when  we  met  the 
teamster  riding  at  a  killing  pace,  having  found  the  horses  about  four 
miles  back  on  their  way  home.  On  reaching  Beach's  Lake,  we  had  re- 
course again  to  the  boats,  for  the  i^  of  which  I  would  here  thank  Dr. 
Bfandredi,  especially  in  behalf  of  the  ladies,  who  found  great  relief 
from  them  after  walking  four  miles. 

We  reached  Albany  Moimtain  at  five,  without  any  accident  or  inci- 
dent worthy  of  note.  The  Captain,  with  Higby,  immediately  went  to 
examine  the  broken  wagon,  which  lay  about  thiee  miles  further  on,  and 
returned  with  rather  long  &ces,  being  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  re- 
paired so  as  to  be  strong  enough  to  carry  the  ladies  or  even  the  baggage. 
This  news,  however,  did  not  dishearten  our  fair  companions  in  adven- 
tures, although  much  fatigued  by  their  walk  of  twelve  miles,  and  nine 
miles'  boating. 

25th.  —  Broke  up  camp  at  seven.  On  reaching  the  wagon,  found 
that  Higby  (who  had  been  to  work  at  it  since  sun-rise)  had  succeeded  in 
making  it  stronger  than  ever,  and  that  too,  without  a  nail,  screw,  or 
rope,  using  in  their  stead  wooden  pins  and  withes  of  birch. 

Our  troubles  did  not  end  here,  for  we  had  a  balky  horse,  who  would 
either  not  go  at  all,  or  else  with  such  a  rush  as  to  stave  every  thing  to 
pieces  over  the  rocks  and  gulleys  which  codstituted  our  road.  The 
ladies  soon  found  it  was  less  fatiguing  to  walk,  so  they  accomplished 
the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  Stillwater  on  foot,  regaling  themselves 
with  raspberries  which  lined  the  road  in  great  abundance. 

We  here  made  a  halt  of  two  hours  to  dine  and  bait  the  horses.  All 
started  again  to  walk,  the  Captain  ordering  me  to  remain  behind  to 
bring  on  the  baggage,  as  it  required  the  greatest  care  and  skill  to  keep 
our  unruly  team  from  dashing  the  wagon  to  pieces.  The  teamster 
walked  behind  to  pick  up  the  articles  that  were  constantly  thrown  ofi^ 
by  the  violent  jerks  and  succussions,  which  frequently  came  near 
plunging  me  headlong  into  the  bushes. 

I  had  proceeded  in  this  way  about  three  miles,  when  I  met  Pufier 
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nmning  toward  me  with  the  tidings  that  Onkahye  had  fainted  and 
was  lying  in  the  road  about  a  half-mile  ahead. 

On  reaching  the  spot  I  found  the  Major  bathing  her  temples  with 
water,  which  in  a  few  minutes  brought  her  to. 

After  administering  a  few  drops  of  the  only  medicine  we  took  with 
us,  (brandy,)  she  revived  sufficiently  to  be  placed  in  the  wagon,  and  the 
Major  taking  a  seat  alongside  of  her,  we  proceeded  on  ;  the  horses  having 
exhausted  somewhat  of  their  fire,  were  rather  more  tractable. 

About  a  mile  further  on  we  met  the  other  ladies,  who  relnotantlj 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Captain,  to  ride ;  as  there  was  evidence  of  an 
approaching  storm,  it  was  desirous  to  get  to  Fenton*s  before  night-fall. 
Tlus  we  accomplished  without  any  other  incident,  just  as  the  storm 
commenced. 

We  were  rejoiced  here  to  find  some  friends  who  had  driven  thirty-^ve 
miles  that  day  especially  to  meet  us. 

After  giving  satisfactory  answers  to  the  multitude  of  questions  with 
which  we  deluged  them,  we  sat  down  to  a  most  sumptuous  supper,  to 
which  't  is  needless  to  say  we  did  ample  justice,  as  our  walk  of  twenty- 
two  miles  had  given  us  somewhat  of  an  appetite. 

2Sd  August.  —  Left  Fenton*s  at  eight,  in  the  rain ;  ladies  in  the 
carriage,  (which  was  sent  here  to  meet  us,)  and  the  gentlemen  in  the 
baggage-wagon. 

Had  not  proceeded  three  miles  before  the  carriage  made  a  grand 
'  smash-up,*  and  was  obliged  to  send  one  of  the  hunters  back  to  Fenton's 
for  his  farm- wagon. 

In  about  two  hours  the  old  gentleman  himself  made  his  appearance, 
with  a  nice  strong  topless  wagon,  not  quite  so  comfortable  in  a  pelting 
rain  as  if  it  had  been  covered. 

Lieaving  Goodale  (the  driver)  to  take  care  of  his  horses  and  wreck, 
we  continued  on  and  reached  ConstableviUe  at  eight  o'clock  that  even- 
ing without  further  accident. 

Thus  ended  this  famous  expedition,  to  which  uncle  Robert  alluded, 
and  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  the  ennui  or  pleasure  derived  from 
its  perusal.  It  was  productive  not  only  of  a  vast  deal  of  enjoyment  to 
all  the  party,  but  conduced  wonderfully  to  their  health,  especially  of 
the  ladies,  who  gained  so  much  in  weight  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized 
by  their  friends.     With  a  resume  of  the  game  killed,  I  conclude. 

One  bear ;  twenty-four  deer ;  five  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds 
speckled  trout,  beside  a  quantity  of  small  game,  such  as  partridges, 
pigeons,  and  rabbits. 


Links     BT     OUR     •THRBE.YBAR     OLD.* 

Thkrb  was  a  Littlc  Max,  and  he  bad  a  Littlb  One, 

And  be  sbot  a  Littlc  Rabbit  wid  it: 
And  tbere  was  a  Big  Man,  and  be  bad  a  Big  Gtm, 

And  be  shot  a  Bio  Elbphakt  wid  it ! 
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ST     VatSTBR     JOBAVW. 

*  SnGiAXT  Walxjs,  in  English  loldler,  who  had  teen  bloodf  work  in  tho  Crimea,  and  was  n 
snryiTor  of  the  entry  of  the  Bedan,  returned  in  safety  to  his  nattve  land  wHh  his  war-worn  com- 
rades. Entering  the  camp,  he  threw  down  his  knapsack,  exclaiming:  *Now  I  am  sal^  in  good 
old  England,  I  shall  haye  a  good  long  rest*  Scaroel  j  were  the  words  nttered  ere  he  fell  upon  his 
knapsack  dead.* 

Hi  had  braved  Crimean  dangers: 

He  bad  entered  tbe  Redan : 
Side  by  side  with  Britain's  bravest^ 

Fought  her  foemen  man  to  man ; 
Before  tbe  rough,  dark  Idalakoff 

He  beard  the  grape-shot  rattle ; 
He  faced  Deatb*s  blazing  cannon-throat 

In  the  red  heat  of  battle. 
In  the  wars  of  the  Crimea^ 

At  storming  of  Redan, 
Death  forbore  to  make  a  yictlm 

Of  the  hero  in  the  van. 
Death  was  busy  at  tbe  Malakofl) 

He  spoke  in  cannon's  rattle, 
But  quailed  beneath  that  Sergeant's  glance 

In  tbe  red  hour  of  battle^ 

He  walked  forth  among  bis  comrades. 

On  bis  own  dear  native  shore : 
Tbe  fair  sun  of  peace  had  risen, 

And  war's  tempests  all  were  o'er ; 
And  down  he  threw  bis  knapsack  then, 

And  said  with  joyous  breast : 
*  I  'm  safe  in  good  old  England  now, 

I'll  have  a  good  long  rest' 
There  amid  his  war-scarred  comrades, 

On  bis  country's  much-loved  sliore, 
When  tbe  storm  of  war  was  ended, 

And  tbe  grape-shot  whizzed  no  more, 
There  be  fell  upon  his  knapsack. 

And  that  man  of  dauntless  breast, 
Never  more  to  leave  Old  England, 

Found  in  truth  *  a  good  long  rest' 

Death,  ^o  shrunk  from  grappling  with  bira 

In  tbe  strange  Crimean  land, 
Now  was  proud  to  do  him  honor. 

Proud  to  serve  at  his  demand. 
He  desires  a  lasting  furlough, 

Death  responds  to  his  behest. 
And  safe  in  his  'good  old  England,' 

Seals  the  soldier's  'good  long  resf^ 
Guard,  ye  Britons,  guard  his  ashes, 

Plant  the  laurel  o*er  his  breast : 
Let  no  band  of  friend  or  foeman  * 

Ever  mar  his  'good  long  rest' 
I^ncunoH,  ini,)  Sfpu  10, 1866. 
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EPITAPH      IN      THB      DESERT 

'OUm    OKLT    CHILO, 

•mtut    Eftfic    Jitri, 

*  tout  TBAH  OIA* 


That  wis  the  epitaph,  eat  pUin  Mid  Ikir 
On  A  thin  slip  of  board,  and  planted  deep 
Where  a  alight  moond  aroae. 

The  tenia  were  spread 
or  a  dense  thronfr,  that  toward  the  land  of  gold 
Toiled  like  a  cararan.    And  many  an  eye 
Of  those  mde  eampers  moistened  as  it  traced 
Those  simple  words,  left  by  a  tether's  hand. 
Like  peari-dropa  in  the  deaert 

Full  of  glee 
Was  litUe  Hakt.  when  at  firat  she  left 
The  spreadiog  elm-trees  at  her  grand«re's  door. 
For  childhood  loreth  change,  and  leaps  to  go 
Where'er  the  pareDta  lead.    Well  pleased  waa  she 
With  the  Urge,  fforgeoos  prairie-flowers  to  fill 
Basket  and  pmaK>re.    Bat  day  br  day 
Long,  weary  trarel  wore  her,  and  her  cheek 
Lost  hoe  and  ronndneas. 

As  the  erening  star 
Week  after  week  looked  forth,  her  drooping  heart 
Longed  for  the  nursery  and  the  down¥  bed  — 
To  whose  white  pillow  Sleep  so  sweetly  came. 
Wooed  by  the  mother's  h^mn.    When  stem  Disease 
More  sorely  smote,  her  mind  went  wandering  back 
To  its  Ikr  home,  and  aimple  rural  jors. 
The  merry  kitten  that  with  her  would  play 
At  hide-and-seek,  amid  the  mantling  tines ; 
The  sparkling  water  in  its  rock-boand  fount, 
Where  she  might  fVeely  drink ;  her  own  fair  bnah 
Of  berries  in  the  garden ;  each  of  these 
Murmaring  she  named,  with  faint  and  wildering  words. 

*  MoAer  I  the  cow 's  come  home  I '  end  eager  reached 

Her  little  cnp  Ibr  the  freah  draught  of  milk. 
Alas  1  poor  mother!  ofttiroes  will  she  weep 
Wild,  gushing  tears,  at  that  remembered  noe. 
So  pale  and  wishfoL 

When,  for  the  last  timiL 
Her  arms  around  that  tiny  form  were  wrapped. 
Shuddering  abe  heard  that  cold  lip  say : 

'Good  night  I 
Goodnight!    The  candle 'a  oiit  I    Put  me  to  bed  ! '^ 

Yes,  yes.    And  thy  good  morning  shall  be  spoke 

By  sweet-Toiced  angels  that  ahali  bear  thee  home 
To  the  DiTine  BtocKM  ift. 

Innocent  Iambi 
'T  were  better  for  thy  parents  to  hare  kept 
Tbee  in  their  bosom,  and  forsworn  the  gold 
Of  Califbmian  mines. 

Thought  they  not  so. 
As  slowly  toward  that  stranger  clime  they  nred» 
Bearing  the  grief-load  ?  ^ 
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•t  PAVL  8IOOTOLX. 

1CU8IM08     OF     ▲     OITT     RAIL-ROAD     COKDUCTOR. 
PABT    TWILT& 

*  Ho  for  Kansas  ! '  These  bloody  skurmisheB,  the  winged  words  of 
telegraphic  report  ever  and  anon  tell  of,  frequently  recall  to  my  mind 
the  events  of  a  visit  I  once  made  to  the  battle-field  of  Lexington.  In 
the  month  of  May,  1843, 1  walked  from  Cambridge  and  stood  on  the 
*  battle-ground '  that  had  so  often  filled  the  vision  of  my  childhood.  I 
now  recall  the  imeasy  feeling  that  overcame  me  as  I  tried  in  vain  to 
grasp  and  realize  the  astomiding  fact  that  my  feet  trod  this  soil  so  fear- 
fully consecrated  to  liberty.  There  was  a  plain  green  sward,  and  over 
it  hung  a  wide-spreading  tree.  The  wind  was  soft,  the  sky  over  head 
was  calm  and  blue.  The  country  around  and  about,  the  fences,  fields, 
trees,  houses,  looked  old  and  not  too  carefully  looked  afler.  There  was 
nothing  to  distiaguish  the  spot  from  many  other  road-side  places.  Yet 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man  with  '  soul  so  dead '  as  to  stand  here 
unconcerned.  I  was  not  unmoved.  '  Could  I  embody  and  unbosom 
now '  the  vague  half-mental  half-physical  sensations  that  crept  and 
wandered  through  myself  at  that  momentr  I  should  be  glad  to  do  it. 
Their  evanescent  shtidows  eluded  my  grasp,  but  a  reverential  awe, 
solemn,  dumb,  and  inarticulate,  prevailed. 

I  encountered  upon  the  battle-ground  an  aged  man  named  Harrington. 
He  was,  I  believe,  the  sole  surviving  living  spectetor  of  the  battle.  He 
was  then  a  lad  some  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  whole  afioir  from  beginning  to  end.  He  told  me  in  a  frank  and 
simple  manner  all  he  saw,  for  he  was  too  young  to  have  participated  in 
the  event.  '  Some  forty  or  fifty  men,'  said  he,  '  had  assembled  in  the 
morning,  long  before  the  break  of  day,  in  anticipation  of  the  approach  of 
the  British  troops,  for  martial  law  had  already  been  understood  to  be 
declared,  and  a  body  of  men  were  expected  to  march  that  day  toward 
Lexington  and  Concord,  to  get  possession  of  stores  supposed  to  be  there. 
Af^r  waitmg  a  long  time  without  any  signs  of  their  appearance,  some 
of  the  Americans  disperaed  and  went  to  their  homes,  while  others  re- 
mained upon  the  ground. 

'  About  sun-rise  the  '  red-coats '  came  up  the  road  and  formed  in  a 
line,  a  few  rods  distant,  opposite  the  sturdy  little  band  of  Lexingtonians. 
Major  Pitoairn  rode  up  and  gave  his  men  the  command  to  '  fire.'  The 
British  soldiers,  believmg  themselves  not  quite  degraded  to  the  character 
of  butohers,  stirred  not  a  muscle.  It  was  an  awful  pause.  The  hand 
of  brother  was  raised  against  brother,  but  no  blood  had  been  spilled. 
The  red  sun  was  just  rising  to  set  upon  the  mutual  wrath  of  many  who 
were  yet  bound  together  by  strongest  bonds  of  peace  and  good-will.  The 
skj  was  as  calm  and  the  grass  as  green  as  now,  and  it  was  hard  to  oon- 
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ceive  howmany,  many  years  of  regret  must  pass  away,  how  many  prayers 
must  arise  to  heaven  from  the  good  and  great,  hefore  the  little  blood 
now  about  to  gush  forth  at  the  call  of  patriotiBm  and  liberty,  should  be 
dried  up  and  forgotten.     It  was  an  awful  pause. 

*  *  Damn  you,'  cried  Pitcairn  in  a  towering  rage  ;  '  why  do  n*t  you 
fire  ? '  Upon  this  further  suggestion,  the  British  soldiers  discharged  their 
guns  over  the  heads  of  the  Americans.  Pitcairn  was  now  almost  beside 
himself  with  passion.  '  Hell  ! '  he  shouted.  *  Shoot  the  damned  rebels !  * 
At  this,  his  soldiers  levelled  their  pieces  and  fired  upon  the  little  band 
of  volunteers.  Many  returned  the  fire.  Some  fell  dead  upon  the  spot, 
and  some  fled,  while  others  remained  standing  their  ground  and  return- 
ing the  fire  again  and  again,  until,  under  the  descending  shower  of 
bidls,  their  brains  bespattered  the  ground.  This  was  the  first  blood 
shed  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  Ah  !  *  said  Har- 
rington, '  it  was  but  a  little  blood  spilled  upon  that  ground,  and  the 
earth  greedily  withdrew  it  from  the  sight ;  but  there  went  up  from 
it  an  incense  that  reached  even  to  the  throne  of  God.  That  God  who 
said,  *  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,*  granted  beyond  the  capacity  of 
their  wishes,  the  dying  prayer  of  the  brave  spirits  who  fell  before  my  eyes 
in  that  merciless  ma^acre.'  The  old  man's  lips  quivered  as  he  spake 
these  impassioned  words,  and  it  was  a  marvellous  thing  to  see  how  this 
terrible  event  had  taken  hold  of  his  youthful  mind,  andiclung  to  it  as  a 
poisoned  garment  through  the  torrid  heats  of  manhood,  and  the  wintry 
snows  of  age.  Pray  Heaven  may  ever  avert  the  spilling  of  fratricidal 
blood  upon  American  soil  again ! 

PAJtT  miBTUS. 

We  have  a  '  philosopher '  who  rides  in  our  cars.  He  generally  rides 
in  those  hours  when  we  have  few  passengers,  and  he  has  found  in  me 
so  profound  a  listener,  I  believe  he  selects  my  car  for  that  I  dare  not 
ofiend  him  by  calling  his  name  in  public,  for  he  has  a  shyness  that  tells 
me  nothing  could  mortify  him  more.  I  shall  call  him  Pembroke.  Jle 
is  certainly  a  thoughtful-looking  man,  and  much  of  his  talk  sounds  so 
strangely  in  this  Babel-like  city,  (where  there  is  such  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  all  about  'money,')  that  I  must  be  pardoned  for  thinking 
his '  wise  saws '  are  good  sense.  He  is  a  man  of  at  least  forty-five 
years  of  age.  He  is  of  a  dark,  saturnine  complexion,  prone  to  melan- 
choly, I  guess,  and  to  fits  of  abstraction  I  cannot  fail  to  see.  His  dress 
is  of  sombre  hue,  vrith  little  diversity  of  color,  yet  he  is  always  neatly 
attired,  and  evidently  very  careful  of  his  person.  His  carriage  is  not 
erect  enough  to  indicate  bold,  manly  firmness,  and  I  judge  there  is  a 
cautious,  shrinking  timidity  at  the  bottom.  He  must  be  something  of 
a  scholar,  or  reader,  at  least  if  I  may  judge  from  the  allusions  and  illus- 
trations he  uses,  many  of  which  I  am  not  able  to  understand  or  appre 
ciate.  He  has  a  vrinning  smile  when  he  chooses  to  put  it  on,  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  is  not  as  often  as  T,  for  one,  should  wish.  Whether  he 
has  any  occupation,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  His  control  of  his 
own  time  would  seem  to  indicate  he  had  not.  Yet  he  seems  not  to  be 
a  man  without  a  purpose  of  some  sort.  I  will  say  no  more  of  the  man, 
for  I  have  said  all  I  know,  beyond  his  conversation,  which  is  never  con- 
cerning himself,  except  his  own  thoughts. 
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In  these  days  of '  Ana '  and  *  Table-talk/  I  have  fancied  some  of  the 
'  good  things '  of  our  philosopher  might  not  be  ^w holly  worthless  to  a 
public  of  not  very  discriminating  appetite.  If  he  were  a  wit  withal,  I 
should  trust  his  *  sayings '  to  the  dangers  of  type  with  more  confidence, 
but  I  cannot  claim  that  for  him,  although  he  certainly  has  valid  claims 
to  some  humor.  He  often  talks  with  seeming  precision  and  profundity 
of  the  wit  of  others,  and  doubtless  understands  all  about  it,  if  he  cannot 
attain  to  it  himself.  I  do  nH  think  he  will  thank  me  for  my  apologetic 
introduction  of  him,  0  damning  with  faint  praise,'  I  fear,)  for,  like  most 
solitary  thinkers  (as  I  fancy  him)  he  does  not  by  any  means  lack  self- 
conceit.     But  111  venture  now  to  let  him  speak  for  himself 

'  Prejudices.  —  Prejudices  are  the  anchors  of  weak  minds.  Let  no  one 
rashly  tell  the  weak  man  to  *  think  for  himself*  It  is  far  better  he 
should  take  the  chance  of  adopting  received  opinions.  Entangled  in 
the  web  of  his  own  sophistry  he  may  speculate  himself  into  a  wide  sea 
of  doubts  and  be  a 

*  Wandbrbb  o'er  eternitj 
Whose  bark  driyes  on  and  on  and  ne^er  shall  anchored  be.' ' 

*  Propanity.  —  The  vidgar  profanity  and  obscenity  that  breaks  over 
the  lip  of  careless  men  as  an  ebullition  of  passion  seems  scarcely  to  ad- 
mit of  classification  in  the  nomenclature  of  language.  It  cannot  be  pro- 
perly classed  among  interjections  or  exclamations.  The  words  uttered 
have  intrinsically  a  fixed  meaning,  but  utterly  foreign  oftentimes  from 
the  use  to  which  they  are  applied.  They  seem  to  grow  up  in  the  mind 
(or  rather  in  the  mouth)  upon  the  instant,  spontaneously,  as  if  thrown 
up  by  hot  blood,  just  as  a  mushroom  or  toad-stool  is  shot  up,  nobody 
Imows  how  or  when,  in  the  dark  soil  of  a  rich  meadow.  Tbey  are  in 
truth  not  strictly  words  or  language,  but  a  species,  so  to  speak,  of  verbal 
fungus,  coming  we  know  not  whence,  and  growing  up  we  know  not 
how,  and  going  we  know  not  whither.' 

'  Dissipation.  —  Dissipation  speedily  makes  a  mean  man  look  premsr 
turely  old.  It  is  a  deadly  foe  indeed  to  the  noblest  countenance,  but  I 
have  observed  that  it  works  miracles  of  distortion  in  a  mean  face.' 

*  Wrr,  HuMOK,  and  Puns. — Wit,  not  as  a  faculty,  but  as  a  production 
of  the  mind,  is  a  sudden  association  of  ideas  in  a  natural  manner,  but 
in  imusual  and  striking  relations,  so  as  to  produce  surprise,  joined  with 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  tending  to  excite  mirth  or  anger.  Humor,  not  as 
a  faculty,  but  as  a  production  of  the  mind,  is  a  sudden  association  of 
images  in  an  unusual  and  striking  manner,  so  as  to  produce  pleasure, 
and  tending  to  excite  mirth.  A  Pun  is  a  sudden  association  of  words  in 
an  unnatural  manner  and  in  unusual  and  striking  reUUions,  (partaking 
of  the  nature  of  both  wit  and  humor,)  so  as  to  produce  surprise,  joined 
with  pleasure  or  pain,  and  tending  to  excite  mirth  or  anger.' 

There  is  an  inkling  of  *  quality '  of  our  *  table>talk.'  Our  philos(^her 
seems  to  think  that  I  thoroughly  appreciate  him,  inasmuch  as  I  listen 
attentively  (except  when  my  routine  of  duties  interrupts)  and  never  dis- 
sent I  sometimes,  however,  catch  myself  fancying  he  uses  me  as  a 
sounding-board  to  try  his  ideas  upon.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  shall  give 
them  to  the  world  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  them,  and  have  yet  some 
variety  in  store  if  my  readers  care  to  hear  them,  by-and-by. 
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Iir  the  g^mpses  of  morning  a  menenger  oame. 
The  envoy  of  Nature,  all  eager  for  fEune ; 
He  dealt  in  the  beautifhl,  taught  of  the  trae, 
And  the  soul  of  perfection  nofokled^to  view. 


Ho  toys  with  the  light  and  the  histre  that  glows 
In  the  bloom  of  the  stars  —  in  the  bluidi  of  the  rose. 
He  dwells  in  the  dream  when  the  shadows  go  by, 
In  the  sighs  of  the  heart —  in  the  tears  of  the  eye. 


When  the  meadow  comes  oat  in  the  greenneBS  of  spring, 
And  the  bird  &ns  the  air  With  his  newly-stretohed  wing, 
He  lids  the  sweet  flower,  and  bids  it  to  vie 
With  the  hues  that  embellish  and  brighten  the  sky. 

rr. 
From  the  mhid's  dark  recesses  he  summoned  at  will, 
That  stranger,  conception,  the  serf  of  his  skill ; 
The  raw  and  repulsive,  that  promised  no  good, 
He  invoked,  and  the  graces  in  symmetry  stood. 

V. 

IBs  thought  was  a  deity,  and  could  impart. 

To  canvas  emotion,  pulsation  and  heart ; 

He  spake,  and  wild  herds  peopled  hillock  and  lawn ; 

He  smiled,  and  bright  garments  the  moontain  put  on. 

vt 
And  still  a  new  wonder  I  the  scolptor's  loud  tones 
Calls  demigods  up  into  richly-wrought  thrones ; 
From  the  breast  of  PcvTBLions  bursting  gods  break, 
And  mi^esty  they  —-beauty  goddesses  take. 

m. 
Along  the  entablature,  pediment,  arch, 
Ooes  genius  exulting  -^  his  paragons  march ; 
The  Gut  and  the  lovely,  encircled  with  charms  f 
The  strong  and  heroic,  arrayed  in  their  arms ! 

vni. 
A  wider  escape  from  law's  vigorous  sway, 
The  Poet's  foot  wanders  by  night  and  by  day; 
He  goes  in  the  garb  of  strange  fantasy  drest. 
Truth  flashing  her  beams  like  an  orb  from  his  breast 


In  the  days  of  the  muses,  that  sisterhood  knew 
Where  his  altars  were  spread,  and  his  minstrelsy  grew; 
He  rained  on  old  Hellas  heroical  fire, 
And  taught  the  young  Trojan  to  out-match  the  sire 
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Creation  1  Invention  I  ohl  how  he  will  sketch 
The  light  of  the  happy — the  hell  of  the  wretch ! 
How  lovely  is  mom  when  he  kindlea  the  hills  I 
How  hateful  is  night  when  he  blackens  the  dells  I 


The  lord  of  the  scene  where,  terrific  and  wild, 
The  earthquake  is  spread,  and  the  avalanche  piled  I 
Alike  when  the  hurricane  tramples  the  wood, 
Or  Arctic  winds  rouse  up  the  ocean*8  cold  flood  I 


He  passes  the  visible  —  treads  the  unseen  — 

Through  pathless  recesses  his  searches  have  been ; 

On  the  waste  where  the  wolf  and  the  wild  panther  scream, 

On  a  cold  wintry  nighty  he  will  linger  and  dream. 


He  gives  no  soft  hours  to  ease  or  to  rest. 

With  plans  undevebped  his  nights  are  possessed ; 

The  dark  and  perplexed  that  the  lazy  fbrego^ 

He  scans  as  if  sun-beam,  .and  pierces  ihem  through. 


In  the  atoms  we  tread  on  we  see  him  behold 
What  his  genius  transmutes  into  genuine  gold ; 
Thoughts  sparkling  like  diamonds,  brilliant  and  new, 
From  themes  the  most  common  and  trite  he  will  hew : 


Bestows  on  the  shapeless  both  comdiness,  form ; 
He  breathes  on  decay,  and  her  wan  features  warm ; 
In  the  woof  of  his  stanza  the  wizard  is  wound, 
In  his  airy  creations  new  wonders  are  found. 


.  The  haunts  known  to  iione  but  his  mystical  crew. 
He  treads  like  a  fkiry,  ^d  beckons  to  you ; 
The  loog^buried  legend  he  gives  to  your  gaze, 
And  the  grave  of  old  Romance  he  tears  from  its  haze. 


The  intellect  shattered,  and  drifting  aside, 
The  sport  of  mischance  or  a  treacherous  tide, 
May  find  itself  anchored  in  safbty  again, 
In  a  haven  of  peace,  in  his  sensible  strain. 


The  maiden  grown  restless,  by  sleeplessness  torn, 

The  prey  of  a  passion,  and  lookmg  forlorn, 

May  find  in  the  lyre  a  consoler,  a  balm 

That  shall  reach  her  sweet  wounds,  and  her  bosom  shall  calm. 


From  the  dawning  of  mom  till  the  evening-shades  grow, 
To  the  heights  that  swell  grandly  ttom  valleys  bolow, 
Her  peace  shall  be  like  the  fJak  river  at  rest. 
When  the  sunny  hills  glow  on  its  fathomless  breast 
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KDMBBB    TBS. 

COMTJlININO    ▲    YKW    MOTIS    IN    THS    OBZCKSB.BOARD    CIT7. 

Tms  is  a  great  country,  and  New -York  is  a  great  village,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  make  your  uncle  Mace  Sloper  believe  that  there  *8 
much  discount  on  either.  I  know  that  the  world  *8  a  pretty  sizeable 
orange,  or  to  give  the  shape  more  correctly,  *  some  pumpkins,'  since,  as 
they  say  of  the  cause  which  loses  at  an  election,  it 's  flattened  out  at 
ihe  polls.  Bat  I  do  n*t  believe  that  in  all  the  world  such  instances  can 
be  found  of  people  who  are  like  what  you  may  call  three  or  £)ur  rolled 
into  one,  as  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Doolittle  was  one  of  this  sort,  though  he  went  no  further  than 
being  a  Yankee  amongst  folks  of  his  own  stripe,  and  a  New  -Yorker 
among  the  Gothamites.  Felicien  Boutard  was  a  more  complicated 
specimen,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  some  folks  do  n't  believe  in  him, 
being  as  they  've  never  seen  the  like,  which  is  a  very  poor  rule,  and 
do  n't  work  no  ways.  Seen  !  Lord  bless  your  soul  I  you  *ve  seen  five 
hundred  as  queer  fish  here  in  these  very  United  States  ;  yes,  and  spoke 
to  them,  too  :  and  I  '11  bet  a  new  hat,  you  never  noticed  the  first  speck 
of  the  fancy-colored  mosses  which  grew  on  the  rough  rocks  of  their  souls. 
But  get  to  writing  about  them,  and  you  '11  find  the  queer  speerooting 
out  of  their  talk  and  minds  like  molasses  out  of  a  hogshead-bung  of  a 
hot  day. 

Talk  of  Injuns  !  There  *s  a  good  many  people  who  Ve  read  Injun 
novels  and  books  of  the  Far  West,  and  who  've  seen  *  serraps,'  likewise, 
a-hanging  round  groceries,  pUing  on  the  steam  pretty  considerable  tall, 
with  a  dime's  worth  of  tom-a-whack  whiskey,  and  have,  maybe,  struck 
a  tent-full  of  three  squaws,  one  of  them  good-looking,  and  all  trying  to 
stick  him  with  bead-work,  huckleberry-baskets,  and  other  delicacies. 
But  such  an  Injun  as  Okonemathla  Penny,  you  never  noticed.  Well, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  when  Okonemathla  Fenny  stopped  at  our 
house  there  were  at  least  four  hundred  folks  saw  him,  and  of  the  whole 
lot,  there  were  n't  three  who  cared  any  more  about  him  than  to  take  a 
glance  and  say  :  '  H'm  Injum ! '  But  if  there  ever  was  a  character,  it 
was  that  same  heathen  savage. 

Mr.  Penny  sat  next  to  me  at  dinner  one  day,  and  I  must  say,  that 
beyond  his  being  of  a  dry-boiled-pumpkin-shaded-coppery^red-tan-color,  I 
did  n't  observe  any  thing  unusual  in  his  appearance.  He  was  dressed 
in  plain  black  clothes,  called  for  cayenne-pepper,  and  behaved,  in  all 
respects,  like  a  Christian.  I  got  to  talking  with  him,  and  found  out 
that  he  was  bobbing  around  on  an  inspectivorous  tour  of  observation, 
which,  like  a  great  many  American  journeys,  for  health  and  mental 
improvement,  meant  planting  dimes  in  the  hope  of  reaping  dollars. 
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Mr.  Penny  had  the  care  of  the  money  and  finances  of  his  tribe,  and 
either  for  their  good  or  his  own,  concluded  that  it  would  be  safer  if 
partly  invested  somewhere  in  the  East,  where,  I  suppose,  he  intended 
retiring  finally  to  educate  his  daughter  Josephine,  who  had  never  mixed 
with  the  tribe,  but  who  had  been  civilized  in  New-Orleans,  and  wore 
hoops  which  would  have  scared  a  Sioux,  and  who  shut  down  on  every 
thing  that  was  n't  aristocratic. 

I  went  about  considerable  with  Penny,  and  was  struck  with  his  gen- 
eral 'cuteness  at  a  bargain,  and  the  corulative  way  he  had  of  squinting 
round  at  the  bearings  of  a  thing  before  he  closed  on  it  (I  may  men- 
tion, by  the  way,  that  he  purchased  of  me  a  small  lot  of  *  Wamsqua- 
tequa,*  now  the  best  stock  in  the  market,  and  a  little  *  Yonkville,'  also 
an  admirable  investment,  of  which,  as  but  very  little  is  to  be  had,  those 
desiring  should  apply  early).  Not  being  naturally  one  of  the  'cute  sort 
myself,  I  thought  all  the  more  of  an  Injun-who  was.  Hiram,  in  fact, 
thought  considerably  of  him,  and  even  composed  some  poetry  on  him, 
which,  as  it  was  original,  was  not  so  bad.     It  began  with  : 

'Lo  the  poor  logine,  whose  riproarious  mind, 
Is  up  to  Wall-street  tricks  of  eTery  kind.' 

Well,  Penny  looked  around,  picked  up  two  or  three  good  investments, 
inquired  about  sending  his  daughter  Josephine  to  Spinster  Institute, 
Mme.  Chegarray's  and  other  feminological  seminominaries,  bought  him- 
self a  top-coat,  a  Tribune  almanac,  and  a  box  of  '  Operas,'  and  finally 
went  ofi'  one  fine  morning  in  the  Ferry-boat  and  Camden  Amboy  cars, 
manifesting  his  civilization  to  the  last,  by  holding  as  he  went  a  temper- 
ance tract  in  one  hand,  and  a  free  ticket  in  the  other,  each  of  which  he 
alternately  jerked  at  the  conductor  with  the  words  :  *  Me  dead-head  ; 
injun  no  pay  ;  poco  mas  arriba  I  * 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  found  out  what  Penny  had  been  before 
he  had  sowed  his  wild  oats  and  taken  down  the  raising  bush.  I  must 
say  that  I  had  a  mighty  small  notion  while  we  were  perooting  round 
town  together,  talking  business,  investing  the  *  ochre,'  or  maybe  piling 
on  a  mild  jag  of  *  Mumm's,  that  my  tan-colored  friend  had  once  been  a 
devil  incarnate  on  the  war-path,  that  he  had  shot  and  speared  his  ene- 
mies by  wholesale  ;  that  he  had  dried  scalps  by  the  score  in  his  lodge, 
stolen  horses,  kicked  up  thunder,  and  permitted  miscellaneous  things  to 
rip  generally,  until  one  of  those  queer  turns  in  life,  which  will  happen 
sometimes,  even  to  a  savage,  had  set  him  to  trading,  financiering,  and 
civilizing  promiscuously.  There  he  was,  with  the  recollection  of  more 
heathen  deviltry,  murder,  and  horse-stealing  on  his  mind,  than  would 
have  set  up  seventeen  dozen  novel-writers,  dining  at  a  Christian  hotel- 
table,  buying  Wamsquatequa  shares  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  and 
going  round  town  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  as  calm  as  a  pumpkin  ! 

There  are  a  good  many  folks  of  this  kind,  who,  if  you  could  find 
'em  out,  are  several  in  one,  like  the  fellow  I  once  saw  riding  in  a  circus, 
and  who  every  round  or  two  would  whap  ofi*  a  suit  in  a  second  and 
come  out  all  revived,  changing  from  an  old  nigger  to  a  young  angel 
and  then  transmogrigating  into  a  Greek  or  a  fireman.     And  I  thought 
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of  this  whaa  Gurney  Grayberry  and  his  Km  Ellis  called  on  Mb. 
Twiggles  in  her  parlor  at  La  Pierre  Home,  Philad^phia. 

Gurney  Grayberry  was  a  Q^uaker  of  a  rery  pleasant  stripe,  and  not 
exactly  by  any  means  one  of  the  crank  stage  properties  called  Ephzaim, 
which  are  regularly  served  up  to  be  laughed  at  in  minor  theatres  and 
sixpenny  song-books.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  considerable 
music  in  him,  and  the  sharp,  snap-look  he  gave  erery  body,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  do  up  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  obserration  in  the 
shortest  possible  extent  of  time,  showed  with  all  the  perceptilnlity  of 
mud  that  any  body  who  shot  him  would  n^t  be  indicted  ion  killing  a 
fool,  whatever  might  happen.  He  was  short  and  lively  in  his  motions, 
dark  in  his  duaker  clothes,  neat  all  over  and  Tery  noticing  in  his  ways. 

Ellis  Graybenr  was  very  well  made,  rather  tall,  dressed  in  the 
height  of  quiet  Ushion,  had  an  immense  black  mustache,  which  he 
occasionally  smoothed  down  with  the  head  of  a  very  French-looking 
cane,  being  as  it  was  the  white  ivory  carving  of  a  woman's  arm  with  a 
gold  bracelet  on  just  above  the  wrist.  EiUs  had  lived  about  fourteen 
years  around  Europe,  and  had  just  returned  from  a  probnged  batter  in 
Paris,  in  consequence  of  which  he  looked  rather  sleepy  round  the  eyes. 
Mrs.  Twiggles  whispered  to  me  on  the  sly  before  I  saw  him,  that 
Cousin  Eli^  was  a  *  gay '  duaker  —  if  she  had  ul^fast  it  might  have 
done  — but  a  more  Uaiay  specimen  of  gayety  never  appeared  to  the 
optics  of  Mace  Sloper.     But  the  old  man  was  gay  as  a  hot  bun. 

'  We  are  very  glad  to  see  thee,  Amelia,'  says  tb9  old  man ;  '  and  if 
thee  tv(m*t  come  and  stay  at  our  house,  and  as  thee  says  thee  won't, 
why  of  course  thee  can*t  But  thee  must  come  and  dine  with  us  ofW, 
and  ride  out  with  us  every  day,  and  let  us  see  thee  a  great  deal ;  and 
do  n't  thee  say  no  till  thee  has  thought  it  well  over,  for  we  would  be 
sorry  ;  and  when  we  get  such  pretty  relations  as  thou  art,  in  town,  we 
are  in  no  haste  to  lose  them.'  Saymg  this,  Grayberry  Senior  turned  to 
salute  Mrs.  Boutard  who  was  just  coming,  and  bowed  and  darted 
round  her  like  a  polite  old  fly  over  a  dob  of  honey. 

<  'Pon  my  soul,  the  old  gentleman 's  expressed  a  fact,  cousin  Am^lie,^ 
exclaimed  Grayberry  Junior,  as  if  amazed  at  his  governor's  genius. 
*  Touchee  an  wane,  rung  the  bell  of  my  own  opinions  with  the  bullet 
of  his  well-aimed  remarks.  Am  not  poetical  n^yself,  leave  all  that  sort 
of  thing  to  notre  jkre —  if  I  were,  would  get  up  a  grand  ode,  fireworiu 
in  faint  imitation  of  your  glances,  and  so  on,  to  celebrate  your  arrival 
and  invite  you  to  peaches  and  cream  round  at  the  chateau  Grayberry 
in  Arch-street' 

'  I  declare^  Cousin  Ellis,  you  have  n't  changed  a  bit,'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Twiggles. 

i  Changed  a  nrr !  —  course  I  have  n't  here  in  Philadelphia  —  if  I  had, 
should  have  got  two  fips  for  it,  and  been  same  old  sixpence  nSi&t  all.' 

*  But  cousin  Ellis,  you've  been  such  a  traveller  all  over  the  world, 
and  lived  in  Paris  and  everywhere ^ 

*  Do  n't  call  it  travel  nowadays  ;  iron-horse  eats  up  space  like  oats  ; 
grand  tours  just  like  game  of  checkers ;  leap  from  town  to  town  ;  some- 
times jump  a  city  or  two  vnthout  stopping  to  examine,  just  as  you 
New-Yorkers  rush  through  Philadelphia  by  night  —  Owl-line,  you 
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know  —  without  honoring  it  with  a  look.  Too  bad,  really  :  when  I 
think  of  the  bright  eyeg  and  uncommonly  neat  figures,  that  are  whisked, 
through  the  city  without  my  getting  a  look,  really  feel  as  if  I  would 
like  to  take  a  pick-axe,  dig  up  the  track,  and  when  the  cars  come  along 
with  the  belles,  call  for  a  sight.  Would  do  it,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
dividends.' 

*  But,  cousin  Ellis,  do  you  never  visit  New- York  yourself?' 

*  Oh !  yes  ;  go  over  the  road  sometimes  to  get  breakfast  at  Delmonico's, 
whenever  there  's  any  body  in  town  there  to  breakfast  with.  Go  there 
sometimes  to  make  calls  —  parties  —  opera  in  winter  —  and  buy  things 
at  Tiffany's.     Very  useful  place,  New- York.* 

Here  a  new  idea  suddenly  seemed  to  dawn  on  Grayberry  Junior,  and 
turning  suddenly  to  his  parent  he  exclaimed,  in  such  a  changed  tone 
that  you  'd  have  thought  some  other  man  was  speaking  : 

*  Poppy,  does  thee  ever  go  to  New- York  ?  ' 

*  Nay,  Ellis,  thee  ^ows  I  never  go.' 

'  But  tahy  do  n't  thee  go  ?  Thee  ought  to.  Thee  'd  be  such  an 
original  there.  Whyi  thee  'd  run  for  a  whole  season.  Not  but  what 
thee  could  do  much  better  though  in  Paris.' 

And  the  exquisite  idea  of  his  bringing  his  governor  out  as 'a  lion, 
fairly  seemed  to  knock  Ellis  from  time,  and  he  lolled  back  on  the  sofa 
and  plunged  the  little  woman's  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  his  great  mus- 
tache, and  was  silent,  evidently  travelling  in  his  own  mind  over  an  ex- 
tensive crop  of  rich  incidents  and  hard-baked  sells,  which  would  form 
the  net  profits  of  such  an  investment.  And  returning  to  the  charge 
with  a  sort  of  pertinacity  which  I  reckoned  was  natural  to  him,  he  said  : 

'  But,  Poppy,  thee  ought  to  go,  now  —  it  would  improve  thee  so.' 

'  But,  Ellis,,  my  son,  I  can't  see  that  it  has  ever  improved  thee  any ; 
and  I  hardly  think  that  the  old  tree  would  flourish  where  the  tender 
sapling  has  grown  stumpy.' 

*L'arbre  vert  —  Lafontaine,'  murmured  Ellis,  not  at  aU  moved,  and 
rather  pleased  at  waking  his  governor  up.  '  Cousin  —  ah !  Amelie, 
when  I  next  ride  out  to  New-York,  I  '11  —  ah  —  do  myself  the  honor  of 
discovering  you.  Think  we  've  met  before.  Sir,'  said  he  suddenly,  but 
very  amiably,  to  me.  And  I  may  as  well  say,  by  the  way,  that  Ellis 
had  a  very  pleasant  manner  of  speaking  to  strangers,  and  with  all  his 
ways  was  as  really  a  gentleman  as  you  ever  knew. 

*  Saratoga  ?  Mr.  Grayberry  ?  *  I  replied. 

'  Yes  ;  but  that  is  n't  anywhere,  though,  you  know  :  every  body  goes 
there.  Oh !  yes ;  do  n't  you  remember  —  supper  at  Leonie's  —  changed 
hats  once  at  Niblo's — saw  a  man  try  to  stick  you  with  a  bad  bill  once 
at  Harlem,  (he  could  n't  do  it,  though,)  —  Century-Club  one  night  when 
Thackeray  was  there  —  dinner  at  the  Brevoort  with  —  let  me  see  — 
Twine  —  domed  smart  chap  —  invited  us — Wall-street  many  a  time.' 

Before  Ellis  had  got  half-way,  I  was  amazed  at  his  memory.  I 
found  out  afterward  that  he  actually  never  forgot  any  thing  or  any 
body.  Under  all  the  brushwood,  leaves,  and  fancy  flowers  of  his  out- 
side style,  there  was  running  a  pretty  deep  stream. 

'  Well,  Amelia,'  remarked  the  old  gentleman,  *  now  that  thee 's  here, 
we  shall  show  thee  all  the  curiosities.    First,  there 's  Fairmount 
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'  Tes,'  munnured  Ellis,  '  Belmont  in  French  —  got  one  of  'em  in 
New- York  —  bought  bills  of  him  —  nine  per  cent  Bills  come  fiom 
this  one,  too  —  bill  for  water-rates.  Poppy  forgot  to  pay  the  last  one  ; 
let  it  slide  —  got  advertised  in  all  the  papers  and  at  the  comers  '  de- 
faulting debtor  *  —  did  n*t  thee,  Pop  ?  Paid  about  five  thousand  dol- 
lars taxes  and  then  had  the  hydrant  turned  on  thee  head  after  all  ?  ' 

'  Then,  Amelia,*  said  Grayberry  Senior,  '  thee  must  go  to  Giraid 
College.' 

'  Yes,'  quoth  Ellis,  with  his  unchanging  voice  and  Berioas  look,  '  stu- 
pendous infant-school— >  disseminate  information  —  like  a  gigantic  news- 
paper, North- American  or  Evening  BulUtin  in  marble  ;  great  colnnms 
with  large  capitals  at  the  top — more  little  hoys  running  round  the 
College  now  than  ever  —  circulation  greatly  augmented.  Nice  place, 
but  Poppy  can*t  go  in,  though  —  preaches  sometimes  in  meeting  — 
clergymen  not  admitted.' 

'  Well,  Ellis,  thee  preaches  all  the  time,  and  very  dull  sermons  at 
that,  BO  that  thee  may  find  the  door  shut  in  thee  face  some  day  when 
they  find  that  thee  *s  not  one  of  the  world's  people.  According  to  thy 
views  all  Friends  are  clergymen,  and  thee  must  be  a  clergyman,  too/ 

'Diahle  nHmporte  —  but  Pop  had  me  there ! '  said  Ellis,  who  seemed 
to  have  an  afiectionate  idea  that  the  great  aim  of  conversation  wwa 
attained  when  he  had  fairly  provoked  a  successful  rap  from  *  Pop.' 
*  Must  travel  on  ray  face  after  this  when  I  want  to  go  through  the  Col- 
lege—  fellows  generally  have  to,  to  get  through  any  college,  you 

know  —  got  to  sink  the  duaker  —  Cousin  Amelia '     Here  Ellis 

twisted  his  mustache  down  in  most  elaborate  style,  displaying  in  the 
operation  a  superb  antique  cameo  on  his  little-finger,  and  gave  his  cravat 
a  final  set.  'Cousin  Amelia  —  it's  a  great  pity  that  you're  a 
worldling  —  one  of  the  world's  people  —  given  up  to  the  pomps  and 
vanities  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Why  do  n't  you  do  like 
Pop  and  I,  and  return  to  the  fold  that  your  ma  left,  and  enter  yourself 
for  sobriety,,  simplicity,  India  lute-strings,  and  plain  friendly  goods 
generally  ?  'Pon  my  soul  I  believe  you  *d  find  it  would  pay  —  Poppy 
does  —  do  n't  thee,  Pop  ?  '  he  inquired  of  the  old  gentleman. 

*  That  depends  very  much  whether  thee  cUtends  to  the  business, 
Ellis,  my  son,'  answered  Grayberry  Senior.  *  When  thee  do  n't,  it  pays 
middling  well.* 

And  with  this  the  two  gentlemen  bade  adieu :  Ellis  evidently  im- 
mensely delighted  at  the  parting  correction  he  received.  Before  leav- 
ing he  privately  assured  me  that  so  far  as  the  town  went,  he  'd  put  me 
through  it  from  Vermouth  to  chasse-cafe  —  and  a  cigar  after.  *  It  is  n't 
lively,  Sloper,'  said  he,  *  but  it 's  very  nourishing.  We  're  quite  peace- 
able here,  but  we  an't  dead  yet,  for  all  that.' 

As  the  door  closed  I  turned  to  the  widow  and  asked :  *  Are  they 
a  fair  sample  ?  '  But  Mrs.  Boutard  jumped  up  to  answer,  for  she  had 
an  odd  way  of  always  jumping  up  when  among  her  intimate  friends, 
whenever  she  spoke.  Even  when  seated  she  insensibly  raised  herself 
when  talking,  and  she  could  hardly  think  without  throwing  her  head 
back.  And  as  she  was  a  pretty  and  graceful  woman,  it  was  n't  unbe- 
coming.    But  her  pretty  circular  face,  and  bob-cherry  mouth,  and  round, 
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flashing  eyes,  and  Betsy  Button  figure,  worked  in  so  queer,  with  all 
this  commanding  way,  that  one  never  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cave 
in  to  dignity,  when  she  thus  arose  and  went  forth.  And  it  may  he 
made  a  note  of  that  there  are  a  great  many  ladies  in  the  United  States 
who,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  have  lived  a  great  deal  among 
niggers,  and  Injims,  and  married  men,  and  heaux,  who  have  a  great 
dead  of  diflerence  and  respect  for  the  fair  sect,  have  picked  up  an  amount 
of  domineering  dignity,  which  in  Europe  would  set  up  three  queens  and 
a  half-a-dozen  duchesses  very  comfortably  in  trade.  And  as  it  is  per- 
fectly natural,  it 's  all  right. 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Mace  Sloper/  said  she,  *  they  are  not  an  unfair  sample  of 
Cluakers,  for  I  was  partly  brought  up  among  Friends  myself,  and  know 
them.  You  had  no  idea  that  they  could  be  so  lively  I  Oh !  if  you  had 
seen  the  fun  that  I  've  seen  when  a  girl  at  school  in  this  city ;  the 
sleigh-rides,  the  little  parties,  the  tea-fights,  the  walks  in  Washington- 
square,  the  nice  rides  to  Wissahiccon  in  the  dear  plain  old  Cluaker  car- 
riages, the  elegant  little  pound-cakes  of  Mrs.  Widdifield.  Oh !  I  ^ 
love  the  Cluakers  so  !  and  I  just  tell  Felicien  sometimes  that  I  wish 
he  had  been  me ;  and  oh !  siich  times  as  we  used  to  have  at  cousin 
Grrayberry*s  at  yearly  meeting  when  all  the  house  was  full  as  a  frontier 
town  in  Indian  war-time.  I  have  been  at  both.'  And  here  Mrs. 
Boutard  sat  down  and  cried,  apparently  overpowered  by  conflicting 
memories  of  Indian  fighting  and  Cluaker  meetings.  She  was  a  great 
character,  that  same  Mrs.  Boutard,  but  even  her  mighty  soul  had  to 
knock  under  to  such  an  awful  contrast  of  recollections  as  was  involved 
in  the  comparison  of  scalping  and  tea-parties. 

But  she  had  scarcely  settled  down  before  new  visitors  were  an- 
nounced and  in  due  time  summoned.  These  were  three  ladies,  one 
elderly  and  two  young,  all  dressed,  as  a  New- York  lady  might  say, 
rather  quiet,  but  in  a  way  which  no  living  woman  could  pick  a  flaw 
in.  And,  by  the  way,  it 's  rather  a  point  in  Philadelphia  that  what- 
ever you  may  think  fit  on  the  whole,  it 's  the  hardest  place  in  existence 
to  find  any  thing  in  that  is  n*t  done  up  shipe-shape  and  0.  K.  And  if 
you  do  conceit  that  you  Ve  discovered  something  of  the  sort,  the  natives 
will  soon  argue  you  down  flat  on  it.  I  was  once  walking  and  talking 
with  a  Philadelphia  editor,  who  was  expatriating  on  the  purifirous  ten- 
dencies of  his  fellow-citizens  to  keep  the  streets  clean.  *  In  fact,'  says 
he,  *  our  people  are  so  fond  of  cleanliness  that  they  even  break  the  law 
in  their  zeal  to  wash  the  pavements.' 

*  Well,'  says  I,  *  you  must  admit  then  that  we  're  much  more  orderly 
in  New- York,  for  if  we  have  such  a  law,  I  'm  tolerably  certain  it  an't 
broke  —  much  !  But  how  do  your  folks  do  up  the  illegal  hydropave- 
ment  jobs  ? ' 

*  Why,*  says  he,  *  Mr.  Sloper,  it's  against  the  law  here  to  wash  pave- 
ments ailer  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  befbre  eight  p.m.  But  the 
good  housewives,  not  satisfied  with  a  good  scouring-down  in  legal  hours, 
can't  resist  the  temptation  and  have  to  do  a  little  extra  swashing  out 
of  regular  time.  In  fact.  Sir,  every  thing  here  is  done  up  perfect  of  its 
kind  and  may-be  a  touch  over.' 

VOL.  xLvra.  33 
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*  Yes/  murmured  Ellis,  '  Belmont  iu  French  —  got  r  f 
New- York  —  bought  bills  of  him  —  nine  per  cent.    F>    I 

this  one,  too  —  bill  for  water-rates.     Poppy  forgot  to  •    ]*  * 

let  it  slide  — got  advertised  in  all  the  papers  and  ',  T  - 
faulting  debtor  *  —  did  n*t  thee,  Pop  ?  Paid  ab^T'j  I  ■'  * 
lars  taxes  and  then  had  the  hydrant  turned  on  ♦'- .;  *  ' 

'Then,  Amelia,'  said  Grayberry  Senior,  *  J  ^ 
College.' 

*  Yes,*  quoth  Ellis,  with  his  unchanging:  ' 
pendens  infant-school  — disseminate  infor;     s  , 
paper.  North- American  or  Evening  Bf  . 
with  large  capitals  at  the  top  —  mr,-    ;  • 
College  now  than  ever  —  circulatior  i 

but  Poppy  can't  go  in,  though  — ;    ^    • 
clergymen  not  admitted.' 

*  WeU,  Ellis,  thee  preaches  a'  ^^  *° 
that,  so  that  thee  may  find  thf               *  "                                  •  i    i 
they  find  that  thee  's  not  one                                             '*^  "^^  *^7 
views  all  Friends  are  clergi'                                       ^  just  giowmg  old. 

^Diahle  n'importe  —  bv  '  ^^ed  with  that  compbunt 

to  have  an  affectionate  '  '  ^^Y  *  ^a^^ng*  "^  *  "^'^ 

attained  when  he  had    * .  -^ffness  and  style  to  the  greatest 

« Must  travel  on  my  fa  '  ."  ^  ^  ^^^  *«  weU  say,  by  the  way, 

lege— .fellows  gener    '  ^^^  *^«m»  ^^^  ^^  «  muslin'  alwajB 

know  — got  to  Bin>«  '*  ^^^  Sloper's  head.     And  he  was  also 

twisted  his  musta'  »  armed  without  difficulty  the  feat  of  sitting 

operation  a  super'  '  ,est.looking  chair  I  ever  saw.  with  as  much 

a  final   set.     *  /  ^'^  °^  ^®  ^*R»  rtufied,  easy,  leather-covered  af- 

worldling  —  g*  ^^^^' 

vanities  and  "^^  ^^^  ^  ^®  ^^  ^  Sharon,  two  summers  ago,  m 

Pop  and  I,  ^        ^^'  "^wiggles  1 '  remarked  Mary  Dyeton. 
for  Bobrie^      ^^  passed  there  was  all  pastime,'  interpolated  the  young 

generally 

c[oes * ,  ^ame,  Dick  ;  our  cousin  has  passed  most  of  his  life  in  Phila- 

'  Th  ua'  she  quickly  added  by  way  of  explanation.     Amelia  had  lived 
Ellis  ^^^^  ^  Philadelphia  before,  and  to  her  it  seemed  quite  satis- 

mic^  J^'  .  .   , , 

rjind  we  are  so  delighted  to  see  you  again  here  in  Philadelphia ! 
J.     ^  Hennie  Dyeton,  her  sister,  who  was  younger  and  more  irregular 
^iier  sentences;  '  you  catCt  think.' 

'  Yes  she  can,  Hen,'  exclaimed  the  cousin,  looking  at  his  glove ;  'quite 
%  brilliant  mind,  I  assure  you.' 

*  For  shame,  Dick.  It  seems  to  me  now  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday 
that  we  were  at  Sharon,  sitting  at  the  diimer-table,  our  parties  vis  d  vis 
in  two  rows ' 

*  The  rose  of  Sharon,'  murmured  Richard. 

*  For  shame,  Dick ;  and  now  that  you  are  here ' 

«  vff^^^  certainly  must  make  our  house  your  home,'  added  Mrs.  Dyeton. 
'  We  have  hoped  for  a  visit  from  you ' 
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^r '  Family  Visitor/ '  appealed  Bichaid. .  '  We  have  got  one, 

'  it  wants  the  charming  glow  of  Mrs.  Twig ' 

k.     But  Bay  you'll  come  —  do  say  so ! ' 

-^peated  Dick  ;  '  that  ought  to  take  the  <{ueen.' 
^ut  will  you  come  ? ' 

-•s  Amelia  proposed  returning  before  long  to 

niained  in  Philadelphia  she  was  constantly 

^,  and  conveyed  around  promiscuously 

Vetons,  hut  by  all  their  friends  and 

'er  been  friends  of  Amelia.     And 

->i  60  easily  and  naturally  that  I 

Uy  conscious  of  an  obligation. 

^  to  lack  warmth.     The  fact 

.ueir  little  politenesses  too  easy. 

.  as  very  charitable  and  who  never 

black,  without  giving  them  a  penny. 

J  copper  imtil  he  had  thrown  it  about  fifiy 

ith  a  loud  yell,  he  used  to  catch  it  again  and 

ojic/  with  the  remark,  '  take  dis,  my  Grestian 

.0  adked  him  if  he  could  n*t  do  as  much  without 

.ch  a  course  of  gyratics. 

lue/  says  he,  '  wheneber  I  gibs  any  thing  I  like  to  'tract 

my  'stonishing  lubberality.' 

afler  all,  Mace  Sloper  is  such  an  abandoned  sinner  as  to  like 

i.>[ew-York  way  of  showin'  up  de  'stonishing  lubberality.     Battle* 

*y  —  bang,  hoop  hurrah  !     *  Sloper  my  boy,  just  be  round  at  my  house 


this  day  week  and  I  '11  show  you  the  hospitalities  till  you  're  ready  for 
the  hospital.  Hard  up,  did  you  say  ?  out  of  brads  ?  nothin'  over  ? 
want  four  or  five  thousand  —  hey  ?  '  Course  TU  let  you  have  it  and  not 
charge  you  one  per  cent  a  minute  either.  There's  nothing  small 
about  ME,  Sloper,  my  rose-bud  —  hey  ?  You  do  n't  see  tn/y  name  down 
in  the  Stingy  Directory  ?  No  Sir-ree !  Hurrah,  boys,  let 's  drink  to 
Sloper's  luck — it 's  my  treat  —  here  goes  to  liberal  fellows  and  true- 
hearted  friends  I ' 

Amelia  Twiggles  generally  took  attentions  fin>m  old  friends  pretty 
easy,  because  ^e  was  used  to  them,  and  because  it  was  so  natural  to 
her  to  be  kind  herself  that  they  did  n't  seem  out  of  the  way.  But  there 
was  one  glorious  brick  among  us  who  never  in  her  life  had  let  the  least 
kind  woid  or  compliment,  (if  so  be  it  came  from  the  heart,)  or  even 
pleasant  look,  slide,  without  feeliQg  her  heart  go  bumpty-bump,  and  this 
was  Mrs.  Boutard.  The  grand  little  trump,  with  her  round  eyes  and 
little  round  chin,  and  puckered  mouth,  and  jet-black  shiny  hair,  with  a 
straight  line  of  light  on  the  side  next  to  the  window,  and  her  clear,  pure 
olive  complexion,  how  she  would  bounce  up-right,  and  twitch  off  her 
glove,  and  go  to  preaohing,  when  some  body  or  something  would  touch 
up  some  old-time  recollection  of  some  body's  kindness.  She  never  had 
a  home,  she  said,  till  she  got  married  —  one  must  always  live  among 
strangers  to  feel  kindness. 

A  queer  notion  has  just  come  into  Mace  Sloper's  head,  before  he  con. 
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While  we  were  talking  bo,  we  came  to  a  lot  on  wfaioh  we  saw,  and 
otherwise  observed,  a  dead  hone.     I  stopped. 

*  Colonel,*  says  I,  '  if  yon  've  got  every  thing  here  lo  perfeot,  what  do 
you  think  of  that  bit  of  perfumery  ?  * 

*  Why/  says  he,  coming  up  to  time  in  a  second, '  I  do  de-clare  !  I 
believe  it 's  a  dead  horse  f    It  *s  the  first  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.' 

'  Well,  but,'  says  I,  sticking  to  the  text,  *  where  does  the  perfection 
oome  in  here  ?  * 

'  Easy  enough,*  he  answered  ; '  the  horse  *s  dead,  an't  he  ?  * 

*  Exactly  so.' 

*  And  did  you  ever  seo  a  deader  hone  ?  Do  yon  believe  that  there 
ever  was  a  deader  one  ? ' 

*  No  —  never.* 

'  Well  then,  he  must  be  the  deadest  horse  going,  and  they  *ve  pat 
him  here  for  a  superlative  specimen  of  equine  mortality.^ 

I  paid  the  champagne  that  time,  and  never  undertook  after  that  to 
argiie  with  a  Philiidelphian. 

The  elderly  lady,  Mrs.  Dyeton,  was  one  of  that  sort  who  might  have 
passed,  as  I  once  heard  Hiram  say,  for  a  Madonna  just  growing  old. 
But  the  others  —  her  daughters  —  were  not  troubled  with  that  complaint 
Without  being  beauties,  they  were  wonderfully  *  taking,*  and  a  strong 
illustration  of  the  superiority  of  interestingnesa  and  style  to  the  greateot 
given  amount  of  mere  '  pretty.*  And  I  might  as  well  say,  by  the  way, 
that  a  young  gentleman  came  with  them,  but  the  *  muslin  *  always 
puts  every  ^ing  else  out  of  Mace  Sloper*s  head.  And  he  was  also 
very  neatly  got  up,  and  performed  without  difficulty  the  feat  of  sitting 
down  on  the  spider-leg-gest-looking  chair  I  ever  saw,  with  as  much 
ease  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  big,  stufied»  easy,  leather-covered  af- 
fairs in  the  Astor  parlor. 

*  Such  a  delightful  time  as  we  had  at  Sharon,  two  summers  ago,  in 
your  company,  Mrs.  Twiggles  1  *  remarked  Mary  Dyeton. 

*  Yes,  the  time  passed  there  was  all  pastime,*  interpolated  the  young 
man. 

'  For  shame,  Dick  ;  our  cousin  has  passed  most  of  his  life  in  Phila- 
delphia,* she  quickly  added  by  way  of  explanation.  Amelia  had  lived 
a  good  deal  in  Philadelphia  befi)re,  and  to  her  it  seemed  quite  satis- 
factory. 

*  And  we  are  so  delighted  to  see  you  again  here  in  Philadelphia ! ' 
cried  Hennie  Dyeton,  her  sister,  who  was  younger  and  more  irregular 
in  her  sentences ;  *  you  can't  think.* 

*  Yes  she  can.  Hen,*  exclaimed  the  cousin,  looking  at  his  glove ;  'quite 
a  brilliant  mind,  I  assure  you.* 

*  For  shame,  Dick.  It  seems  to  me  now  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday 
that  we  were  at  Sharon,  sitting  at  the  dinner^table,  our  parties  vis  4 1^ 
in  two  rows * 

'  *  The  rose  of  Sharon,*  murmured  Richard. 

'  For  shame,  Dick ;  and  now  that  you  are  here * 

'  You  certainly  must  make  our  bouse  your  home,*  added  Mrs.  Dyeton. 

*  We  have  hoped  for  a  visit  from  you * 
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*  Yes,  be  our  *  Family  Visitor/ '  appealed  Bichard. .  *  We  have  got  one, 
but  it  is  n't  read,  it  wants  the  channing  glow  of  Mrs.  Twig ' 

*  For  shame,  Dick.     But  say  you'll  come  —  do  say  so ! * 

'  Deuce  ace,  oh ! '  repeated  Dick  ;  '  that  ought  to  take  the  queen.' 

'  For  shame,  Dick.     But  will  you  come  ? ' 

The  ofier  was  declined,  as  Amelia  proposed  returning  before  long  to 
New- York.  But  while  she  remained  in  Philadelphia  she  was  constantly 
called  on,  driven  out,  tea-partied,  and  conveyed  around  promiscuously 
not  only  by  the  Grayberrys  and  Dyetons,  but  by  all  their  friends  and 
by  all  the  Philadelphians  who  had  ever  been  friends  of  Amelia.  And 
the  whole  course  of  this  attention  came  so  easily  and  naturally  that  I 
am  half  afraid  that  Amelia  was  oflen  hardly  conscious  of  an  obligation. 
That 's  why  Philadelphia  people  are  said  to  lack  warmth.  The  fact 
is,  they  do  n*t  blow  enough  ;  they  do  their  little  politenesses  too  easy. 
I  once  knew  an  old  darkey  who  was  very  charitaUe  and  who  never 
passed  '  pore  pussons,'  white  or  black,  without  giving  them  a  penny. 
But  he  never  handed  over  the  copper  imtil  he  had  thrown  it  about  fif% 
feet  high,  and  this  done  with  a  loud  yell,  he  used  to  catch  it  again  and 
hand  it  over  to  *  de  objic,'  with  the  remark, '  take  dis,  my  Grestian 
frend.'  Hiram  once  asked  him  if  he  could  vlX  do  as  much  without 
going  through  such  a  course  of  gyratics. 

'  Mars  Twine,'  says  he,  '  wheneber  I  gibs  any  thing  I  like  to  'traet 
'tention  to  my  'stonishing  lubberality.' 

And  after  all.  Mace  Sloper  is  such  an  abandoned  sinner  as  to  like 
the  New- York  way  of  showin'  up  de  'stonishing  hibberality.  Battle* 
dy  —  bang,  hoop  hurrah  I  *  Sloper  my  boy,  just  be  round  at  my  house 
this  day  week  and  I  '11  show  you  the  hospitalities  till  you  're  ready  for 
the  hospital.  Hard  up,  did  you  say  ?  out  of  brads  ?  nothin'  over  ? 
want  four  or  five  thousand — hey  ?  'Course  I'll  let  you  have  it  and  not 
charge  you  one  per  cent  a  minute  either.  There's  nothing  small 
about  BIB,  Sloper,  my  rose-bud  —  hey  ?  You  do  n't  see  my  name  down 
in  the  Stingy  Directory  ?  No  Sir-ree  !  Hurrah,  boys,  let 's  drink  to 
Sloper'sluck — it's  my  treat  —  here  goes  to  liberal  fellows  and  true- 
hearted  friends ! ' 

Amelia  Twiggles  generally  took  attentions  from  old  friends  pretty 
easy,  because  she  was  used  to  them,  and  because  it  was  so  natural  to 
her  to  be  kind  herself  that  they  did  n't  seem  out  of  the  way.  But  there 
was  one  glorious  brick  among  us  who  never  in  her  life  had  let  the  least 
kind  word  or  compliment,  (ii  so  be  it  came  from  the  heart,)  or  even 
pleasant  look,  shde,  without  feeling  her  heart  go  bumpty-bump,  and  this 
was  Mrs.  Boutard.  The  grand  little  trump,  with  her  round  eyes  and 
little  round  chin,  and  puckered  mouth,  and  jet-black  shiny  hair,  with  a 
straight  line  of  light  on  the  side  next  to  the  window,  and  her  clear,  pure 
olive  complexion,  how  she  would  bounce  up-right,  and  twitch  off  her 
glove,  and  go  to  preaching,  when  some  body  or  something  would  touch 
up  some  old-time  recollection  of  some  body's  kindness.  She  never  had 
a  home,  she  said,  till  she  got  married  —  one  must  always  live  among 
strangers  to  feel  kindness. 

A  queer  notion  has  just  come  into  Mace  Sloper's  head,  before  he  con. 
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olades  this  chapter.  When  he  begun  it  he  meant  to  have  filled  it  all 
pretty  much  with  one  subject  —  Mrs.  Dyeton  and  her  daughters.  They 
struck  Mace  more  than  any  thing  or  any  body  he  had  noted  down,  and 
after  all  he  has  let  'em  slide  out  like  mere  side-figures.  And  yet  I 
never  shut  my  eyes  and  think  of  Philadelphia  without  seeing  Maiy  and 
Hennie,  and  mother — most  of  Mary,  however  —  she  all  but  troubles 
me  sometimes  —  do  n't  know  why  —  glad  I  do  n't. 

There 's  nothing  I  like  better  than  the  smell  of  roses,  or  the  taste  of 
Seckel  pears.  They  form  an  immense  item  in  the  sum  total  of  the 
things  I  've  enjoyed  in  life.  But  I  should  make  a  poor  hand  of  it  —  not 
being  one  of  your  'cute  sort — if  I  should  try  to  give  an  idea  bj  writing 
how  it  is  that  I  enjoy  them.  And  it  is  sometlung  the  same  way  with 
some  of  the  nicest  people  —  or  with  all  the  very  nicest — that  I  've 
ever  known.  Amelia  herself  has  n't  come  out  much  of  a  character  as 
yet  in  these  Observations  —  and  she  the  cap-sheaf  of  every  body. 
Worst  of  all,  I  can't  remember  any  speeches  of  the  Dyetons  wrath  mak- 
ing a  note  of ;  or  any  thing  remarkable  they  ever  did.  They  must  pass 
away  with  the  smeU  of  roses,  and  the  flavor  of  pears  ;  and  the  singing 
in  the  little  meeting-house  where  Mace  heard  it  when  a  boy,  and  pec^k 
can  never  learn  firom  print  what  they  were  like,  unless  Brother  Shelton 
should  meet  them  and  describe  them  with  some  of  his  own  delicate 
shades  in  a  River  sketeh,  or  unless  Mr.  Boker  will  bring  them  into  a 
play,  which,  as  he  lives  in  the  same  town,  he  will  have  a  chance  to  do. 
But  for  Mace  Sloper,  they  are  beyond  him  —  far  down  in  the  sun-set  — 
lumps  of  sugar  lost  in  wine. 


Fall,  fall,  O  autumn  raia  I  so  cold  and  chilling, 
Upon  the  dying  leaves,  your  gorgeous  bed, 

At  tiie  appointed  time  your  work  fulfilling ; 
But  what  can  it  avail  these  tears  I  shed  ? 

Upon  the  dead  and  withered  leaves  your  fing^ers 

Work  speedy  desolation  and  decay ; 
Yet  in  the  earth  the  life  of  beauty  lingers, 

And  springs  with  glorious  promise  to  the  day. 

But  for  these  flowing  tears  of  bitter  sorrow, 

Shed  o'er  dead  hopes  and  dreams  now  mine  no  more, 

What  promise  do  they  bring  me  for  the  morrow? 
What  dream  of  beauty  shall  their  fall  restore  ? 

Alas  I  for  such  a  hope  in  vain  we  languish ; 

Our  brightest  buds  of  love  and  joy  depart: 
And  all  our  tears  of  pain,  remorse,  and  anguish 

Can  bring  no  second  summer  to  the  heart 
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Wbecked  upon  life's  rapid  river, 

Cloud  and  storm  around  thy  way, 
Thou  art  gazing  through  the  darkness 

To  the  light  of  perfect  day. 
'T  is  the  star  of  Faith  that  guides  thee 

To  that  only  ssving  Power, 
For  no  mortal  arm  can  aid  thee 

In  this  dark  and  fearftd  hour. 


While  the  billows  surge  around  thee 

Doth  the  light  of  hope  grow  dim  ? 
As  thou  nearest  that  dread  hereafter 

Fainter  grows  thy  trust  in  Hdi  ? 
Nay,  thjr  gaze  is  turned  to  Heaven, 

In  this  hour  of  fear  and  strife, 
And  thy  &ith  m  Him  will  save  l^ee 

On  thy  troubled  path  of  life. 


Thou  art  near  that  peaceM  ocean, 

Where  the  dangers  all  will  cease, 
Soon  the  angels  will  enfold  thee, 

And  His  voice  shall  whisper  *  peace.' 
Even  now  thou  hear'st  the  murmur 

Of  His  footsteps  on  the  wave, 
He  hath  trod  life's  way  before  thee, 

And  His  arm  will  surely  save. 


Voyager  on  life's  troubled  ocean, 

is  thy  frail  bark  tempest-tost  ? 
BroUierl  has  thy  guardian  spirit 

Led  thee  to  be  wrecked  and  lost  ? 
Do  temptations  dark  surroimd  thee  ? 

Hath  thy  star  of  hope  grown  dim  ? 
Bless  thy  Gk>D,  who  sends  thee  sorrow 

But  to  win  thy  heart  to  Hm. 


Though  thy  manhood  brings  no  gladness, 

As  thou  dreamed  in  early  years ; 
And  the  golden  veil  is  lifted 

From  thy  path  of  sin  and  fears, 
Still  that  unseen  hand  doth  guide 

O'er  life's  storm-enshrouded  deep : 
O'er  thy  wanderings  in  the  darkness, 

Loving  hearts  their  vigils  keep. 
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*  Hi.  the  jonoff  and  strong,  who  oh«rlih«l 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 
Brthe  roed-alde  Coll  end  perished, 
Weerj  with  the  march  of  Utd." 

A  PRiYATELT-printed  memorial  of  family  affection  is  a  book  whidi  does 
not  challenge  criticism ;  jet,  if  we  were  to  look  upon  the  present  yolnme, 
testing  it  by  the  application  of  the  Uw  which  should  govern  its  production 
—  since  every  work  must  have  its  own  law  —  it  would  be  found  amply  to 
meet  the  requisition.  A  memorial  Tolimiie  should  be  true  to  £Etct  and  to 
sentiment ;  and  both  have  been  preserved  in  the  present  instance.  Mere 
eulogy  may  gratify  friends  whose  memory  gives  body  to  the  thought,  but 
to  justify  the  emotion  to  strangers,  to  give  vitality  to  the  record  for  the 
future,  the  personal,  individual  example  must  be  presented.  The  memoir 
of  this  volume,  in  which  may  be  recognized  the  pen  of  one  of  our  most  ac- 
complished authors,  an  intimate  firiend  of  its  subject,  is  every  thing  which 
could  be  desired  for  an  occasion  involving  much  of  peculiar  interest  The 
life  of  that  subject  wanted  nothing  to  perfect  its  hold  upon  the  affections  of 
a  large  circle  of  friends  and  relatives,  while  it  promised  largely  to  the  world. 
The  tastes,  the  studies,  the  principles  of  a  noble  youth  are  here  more  than 
indicated.  We  can  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  sketch.  Wide  sym- 
pathy with  a  parent  whom  New- York  delights  to  honor,  extends  its  touch- 
ing appeal  The  pen  has  also  been  admirably  seconded  by  the  penciL  A 
likeness,  recalled  by  the  ardent  affection  no  less  than  by  the  true  touch  of 
the  artist  Wenzleb,  has  been  engraved  with  unusual  care  as  a  frontispiece. 

John  W.  Francis,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  eminent  physician  of  that  name,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  New- York,  and  died  here  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in 
January  of  last  year.  His  early  education,  with  every  advantage  of  in- 
struction, a  diligent  and  honored  four  years  at  Columbia  College,  a  course 
of  medical  study,  cut  short  by  a  &tal  fever,  taken  in  charitable  attendance 
on  the  poor :  these  are  the  few  incidents  of  a  brief  life,  the  true  history  of 
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which  lay  in  the  private,  unwritten  records  of  home  and  the  heart  Many 
are  the  traits  which  may  be  recalled  by  the  friends  of  this  richly-gifted 
youth ;  of  his  habits  of  study  and  observation,  his  powers  of  memory,  his 
knowledge  of  languages,  his  earnestness,  his  humor,  his  fine  social  qualities ; 
but  none  are  more  touching  to  the  heart,  or  satis&ctory  to  a  judgment 
solemnized  by  the  event,  than  the  recollections  excited  by  the  following 
passage: 

<  Ir  there  be  such  a  phase  of  natural  benevolence  as  the  love  of  affording  protection, 
it  was  specially  developed  in  his  nature.  Toward  the  humble,  the  poor,  the  a^ed,  and 
even  towurd  his  parents  and  mature  friends,  this  beautiful  feeling  was  habitually 
manifested.  He  constantly  formed  plans  to  hare  those  he  loved  partake  of  his  future 
home,  claimed  from  them  promises  to  submit  themselves  to  his  care  in  illness,  to  apply 
to  him  in  misfortune,  and  to  share  whatever  of  prosperity,  he  might  hereafter  enjoy. 


He  believed  thorouj^bly  in  the  ultimate  success  or  those  he  loved ;  and  recognized,  with 
such  heartiness,  their  aims  and  abilities,  whether  artistic,  literary,  or  professional,  that 
mor«  than  one  baffled  aspirant  sought  him  for  the  encouragement  his  confident  sym- 
pathy yielded.  '  One  of  my  great  regrets  in  this  bereavement,'  said  one  of  these  friends, 
18,  *  that  he  whose  faith  in  me  was  so  implicit,  who  cheered  me  on  when  others  were 
indifferent  or  scornful,  and  beheld  my  triumph  ere  it  was  achieved,  will  not  witness 
the  result  of  labors  which  he,  more  than  any  one  on  earth,  gave  me  the  courage  to  per- 
severe in.'  He  had  m&xij  proUf/es  out  of  his  own  sphere,  who  only  revealed  tneir  obli- 
gations by  grief  at  his  loss.  In  one  institution  with  which  he  was  temporarily  con- 
nected, he  found  a  poor  drudge,  whose  self-respect  had  long  been  subdued  by  heartless 
ridicule :  between  this  harmless  victim  and  his  persecutors,  he  instantly  took  a  firm 
stand  j  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  they  were  shamed  into  more  manly  conduct,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  their  thoughtless  badinage  mw  cheerful  and  self-possessed.  There  was  an  old 
lame  beggar,  who,  for  years,  had  daily  taken  his  station  in  front  of  the  New- York  Hos- 
pital ;  so  constant  was  his  kindness  to  this  poor  fellow,  that  the  mendicant  watched 
regularly  for  his  benefactor,  and  when  he  was  so  far  off  as  not  to  be  recognized  by  lest 
devoted  eyes,  took  off  his  hat  to  welcome  '  Master  Francis,'  as,  to  the  frequent  amuse- 
ment of  his  companions,  he  continued  to  call  him,  long  after  his  school-days  were  over.' 

<OSir!  the  good  die  first. 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Bum  to  the  socket.' 

We  would  not  here  unfold  private  sorrow ;  but  alas  I  there  are  few  such 
peculiar  griefs  '  due  to  a  single  breast.'  Humanity  has  a  common  interest 
and  a  common  fate  in  them ;  nor  had  the  biographer  to  look  far  among  his 
books  for  kindred  examples  in  literature,  as  he  writes : 

*  Eloqusncb  and  song,  my  dear  Doctob,  have  made  classic  in  the  literature  your  son 
so  loved,  the  peculiar  sorrow  that  has  fallen  on  your  heart  —  exhibiting  the  universality 
of  the  grief  which  seems,  at  first,  auite  individual  and  unparalleled.  Years  after  Uie 
event,  Bouthbt  alluded  to  the  death  of  his  son,  in  conversation  with  an  American  visi- 
tor, who  saw  'the  heart  of  the  father  still  rising  in  half-suppressed  sobs,  and  sometimes 
overflowing  in  tears.'  *  Had  it  pleased  Gk>D  to  spare  him,'  said  the  poet-scholar, '  he 
would  have  taken  my  place  in  all  respects.'  The  late  Rev.  Stdnbt  Smith  was  called  to 
meet  a  similar  bereavement,  in  the  aeath  of  his  eldest  son  Douglass,  just  as  he  had 
reached  maturity,  and  gave  promise  of  every  excellence,  both  of  heart  and  mind.  '  My 
son,'  writes  the  good  Canon  of  St.  Paul,  *  had  that  quality  which  is  longest  remembered 
by  those  who  remain  behind  —  a  deep  and  earnest  affection  and  respect  for  his  parents.' 
The  most  elaborate  elegiac  poem  in  modern  English  verse,  celebrates  the  excellencies 
and  bewails  the  early  departure  of  Hallam's  fc''^^  son,  in  terms  so  exquisite,  in 
images  so  refined,  in  the  light  and  shade  of  a  grief  so  acutely  intelligent,  as  to  blend 
emotion  and  thought,  music  and  wo,  in  the  most  plaintive  and  nermanent  artistic 
beauty.  Such  a  bereavement  shrouded  in  gloom  the  evening  of  Burkb's  illustrious 
career ;  how  affecting  is  the  utterance  of  personal  anguish  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
arguments  in  defence  of  his  public  course !  *  The  storm  has  gone  over  me ;  and  I  lie 
like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scattered  about  me.  I  am 
stripped  of  all  my  honors ;  and  am  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth  I 
There,  and  prostrate  there,  I  most  unfeignedly  recognize  the  Divine  justice,  and, 
in  some  degree,  submit  to  it.  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  He  who  ought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded me,  nas  gone  before  roe ;  a  son.  who  excelled  in  all  points  in  which  personal 
merit  can  be  riewed,  in  science,  in  emaition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  in  honor,  in  generosity, 
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Id  bamanity,  in  erer/  liberal  Mntiment,  and  ererj  liberal  aooompliabment  He  had  io 
himself  a  salieot,  liviDg^  *priog  of  greneroua  aod  manlj  action.  He  had  no  eDJojment 
whatever  but  in  the  performance  of  some  dntjr/ 

In  the  words  of  the  poet  alluded  to  ; 

*  PsACa,  come  awaj :  the  §oug  of  wo 
Ii  after  all  an  earthly  song : 
Peace,  come  away ;  we  do  him  wrong 
To  sing  so  wildly:  let  us  go. 

'  Tet  in  these  cares,  till  hearing  diet, 
One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  t4)ll 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  sonl 
That  erer  looKed  with  human  eyes.* 


Tan  Cathouo  Ciicboh  ik  m  Uhtted  States  :  A  Sketch  of  its  Ecclesiastical  History. 
By  Hbxrt  Da  Courct.  Translated  and  enlarged  by  John  OiLMAinr  Shca,  Author  of 
the  '  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi,*  etc,  etc  In  one  Tolume:  pp. 
590.    New- York :  Edwaud  Duniqan  ano  Brothbr. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  to  those  wish- 
ing to  understand  the  history  of  the  country,  is  an  important  branch  of 
study ;  and  the  man  who  oyerlooks  it  or  passes  it  orer  with  a  mere  cursory 
glance,  will  find  that  he  has  left  behind  him  a  rich  store  of  materials,  and 
will  be  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps.  To  any  one  who  has  at  all  looked  at 
the  matter  it  must  hare  appeared  that  the  labors  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
Missionaries,  the  Jesuits,  the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  the  Recollects, 
and  others,  form  the  ground-work  fi*om  which  to  date  much  of  the  eariiest 
history  of  America.  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and  England,  might  dispute 
and  war  with  each  other  as  to  the  civil  rule  over  the  country,  but  through 
all  their  disputes  the  Catholic  Church  kept  onward,  civilizing  and  convert- 
ing the  Indians  and  extending  Christianity  to  points  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  soldier  to  reach.  The  missionary  knew  no  repulse ;  no  danger 
could  deter  him,  no  obstacle  force  him  from  his  path ;  but,  fired  with  a  holy 
zeal  in  his  Mastsr^s  service,  he  kept  onward  until  cacique  after  cacique, 
chief  after  chief,  and  tribe  after  tribe  acknowledged  the  living  and  true 
God.  The  history  of  these  holy  enterprises,  little  thought  of  in  these  days, 
except  by  the  few  who  delight  to  follow  those  glorious  soldiers  of  the  Cross 
n  their  path  of  self-denial,  show  instances  upon  instances  of  the  most  heroic 
suffering  and  endurance,  often  ending,  it  is  true,  in  a  glorious  martyrdom 
by  the  torture  of  the  red  man,  but  still  having  no  effect  to  deter  others  from 
crowding  to  fill  the  places  left  vacant  by  the  murdered  missionary,  until 
there  was  scarcely  a  tribe  on  the  continent  of  America  but  had  received 
ftom  them  the  'knowledge  of  the  true  faith.' 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America,  extending  firom  the  land- 
ing of  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1497,  down  to  1866,  when  the  Catholics  numbered 
in  the  United  States  upward  of  three  millions  and-a-half^  is  presented  to  us 
in  the  work  before  us.  The  contents  originally  prepared  by  M.  De  Courcy 
for  the  '  Ami  de  la  Eeligion^^  and  other  French  publications,  have  been  col- 
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lected  and  put  in  their  present  shape  by  Mr.  John  G.  Shba.    The  latter 
gentleman,  himself  the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Catholic  Missions,  has 
made  considerable  additions  to  the  work,  and  has  furnished  to  the  public 
an  historical  volume  of  great  interest,  displaying  great  research  and  particu- 
larity, and  furnishing  a  great  deal  of  information,  which,  were  it  not  for  this 
work,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain.    M.  Db  Courcy,  no  doubt,  has 
had  access  to  materials  which  the  general  reader  would  seek  in  vain,  and 
without  which  no  satisfactory  account  could  be  furnished  of  the  earlier 
French  and  Spanish  liGssions.    And  even  as  to  a  more  recent  period,  he  has 
collected  facts  which  render  his  work  a  valuable  addition  to  one's  library. 
Gonmiencing  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  he  refers  to  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries  in  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  the  causes  that  led  to  their 
abandonment :  then  to  the  Spanish  missions  in  Florida,  New-Mexico,  Texas, 
and  California :  to  the  settlement  of  Maryland  by  the  Catholics  under  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  to  the  Church  during  the  Revolution.    After  peace  was  de- 
clared he  takes  up  each  diocese,  as  successively  formed,  giving  full  informa- 
tion as  to  all  matters  relating  to  them  and  Uieir  establishment,  from  the 
consecration  of  Bishop  Carroll,  of  the  Diocese  of  Baltimore,  in  1790,  to  the 
year  1866,  when  the  prelates  of  the  Church  number  seven  Archbishops  and 
thirty-five  Bishops.    In  these  sixty  years,  during  which  the  Catholic  Church 
has  increased  to  such  a  great  extent,  she  has  not  always  been  a  '  Church 
triumphant.'    The  Maryland  Catholics  had  scarcely  declared  liberty  of  con- 
science when  persecutions  were  commenced  against  them,  and  from  that 
time  onward  the  Church  has  been  subject  to  opposition  of  various  kinds. 
The  work  before  us  goes  over  the  whole  ground,  and  claims  to  show  that 
the  charges  made  against  her  are  unfounded.    Various  declarations  of 
Councils  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  are  referred  to  in  answer  to 
these  charges.    In  1849,  at  the  Seventh  Council  of  Baltimore,  it  was  solemnly 
and  unanimously  declared  by  the  Bishops :  '  That  we  are  not  subject  to  fiie 
Sovereign  Pontiff  as  a  temporal  prince,  and  are  devoutly  attached  to  the 
republican  institutions  under  which  we  live.'    We  are  also  given  the  testi- 
mony of  the  *  Father  of  his  country '  in  reply  to  an  address  presented  to 
him  by  the  Catholics  on  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  when  Washingtok 
said  :  *•  I  presume  that  your  fellow-citizens  will  not  forget  the  patriotic  part 
you  took  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  Revolution,  and  the  establishment 
of  their  government,  or  the  important  assistance  which  they  received  from 
a  nation  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  &ith  is  professed.'    Among  other 
things  we  find  it  recorded  that  Leaht,  who  represented  himself  as  an  ex- 
Trappist,  and  who  lectured  some  few  years  ago  in  the  Tabernacle  against 
the  Catholics,  is  now  sojourning  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison  at  Fond  du 
Lac,  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life ;  and  strange  to  say,  has  re- 
pented and  was  received  again  into  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  twentieth  of 
January,  1856.    The  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  Public  Schools  is  also  re- 
ferred to  and  treated  at  length ;  and  there  is  a  notice  of  that  good  man  the 
Very  Reverend  Felix  Varela,  whose  deeds  of  charity  and  self-denial  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  poor  of  New- York.    To  conclude :  we  have  read 
this  volume  with  much  interest,  and  the  reader,  be  he  Protestant  or  Catho- 
lic, will  be  well  paid  for  its  perusal. 
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Tbi  North  Ambricak  Ritiiw,  for  the  October  Qaarter,  1856  :  pp.  280.  Boston: 
Cao^BT,  Nichols  akd  Compaxt:  New -York:  Chaelbs  H.  Fkakcis  axd  Compast, 
Number  554  BroMliraj. 

It  was  oar  wont  to  present  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  each  recurring 
number  of  the  ^ Nor tk- American  ;'  but  the  multiplicity  of  new  works,  the 
issues  of  the  ever-laboring  American  press,  has  not  unfrequently  of  late  frus- 
trated this  design.  The  present  niunber  of  our  old  and  time-honcn^ 
Quarterly  contains  thirteen  '  Reviews '  proper,  with  a  concluding  one,  ei&- 
bodying  several  briefer  critical  notices,  as  usual^  in  one  paper.  In  their 
order,  they  are  as  follows  :  Henri  Heine's  *  Lutece  * ;  *  Biographical  Diction- 
aries,^ with  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia,  by  Dr.  Hawks  :  *A  Chaptw  on  Novds,' 
(embracing  ^Zaidee,  a  Romance;*  *Tolla,  a  Tale  of  Modem  Rome,'  and 

*  Racuel  Gray,  by  Julia  Kavanaoh  ; )  *  Present  State  of  the  Jewish  People 
in  Learning  and  Culture ; '  *  Wilson's  Treatise  on  Logic ; '  *  The  Character 
of  Franklin  ; '  *  Lkslik's  Hand-Book  for  Young  Painters  ;  *  *  Edoab  Allan 
PoB ; '  *  Portugal's  Glory  and  Decay ; '  *  Literature  in  France  under  the  Em- 
pire : '  ^  Recent  Books  on  England ; '  '  Life  of  Governor  Plumbr  of  New- 
Hampshire  ; '  *  Consolations  of  Solitude ; '  with,  as  we  have  said,  the  usual 

*  Critical  Notices.'  Not  the  least  noticeable  among  these  pi4>ers  —  not  to 
pass  by  the  merit  and  interest  of  three  or  four  others  —  will  be  found  the 
articles  on  Heine's  *  Lutece,'  Franklin,  and  Poe  —  a  curious  antipodeal  asso- 
ciation, these  last  names,  in  every  respect  The  article  upon  Hfions  is  a 
most  comprehensive  and  admirably -written  resumi  of  the  work  —  of  the 
time  and  events  of  which  it  treats.  Take  a  single  passage  for  an  '  ensample/ 
and  say  if  we  speak  not  sooth : 

*  LuTscs  is  not,  as  some  critics  have  thoapht  proper  to  call  it,  a  '  dB|n>erreotjpe '  of 
the  political  and  social  scenes  exhibited  bj  France  nndert  bo  reien  of  Louis  Philippi  ; 
fur  a  daf^uerreutype  is  the  mere  reflection  of  an  object,  which  object  borrows  nothing 
from  the  surface  that  reflects  it  —  whereas  the  picture  in  question  owes  half  its  raloe 
to  the  medium  throuji^h  which  it  becomes  manifest  Lutece  is  Franoe  — nay,  Franoe 
rer^  faithfully  mirrored ;  but  it  is  France  mirrored  in  Hbinb,  and  your  attention  is  en- 
chained to  the  object  reflected  and  to  the  reflecting  medium  at  once.  If  it  were  not 
Hbink  that  spoke  them,  you  would,  however  true,  find  much  less  to  interest  you  in  the 
words  that  are  spoken,  and  many  of  the  judgments  acquire  their  sole  importance  from 
the  ouality  of  the  iudge. 

*  More  than  twelve  years  have  gone  by  since  the  latest  of  theee  letters  was  written ; 
fifteen  or  sixteen  have  elapsed  smce,  in  the  A^t^^urger  Zeitung,  the  first  of  them  a^ 
peared ;  and  there  is  a  species  of  solemn  curiosity  in  their  attraction.  They  are  as  it 
were  a  prophecy  of  the  past  As  you  refer  to  the  date,  you  cannot  help  recurring  also 
to  the  fact  that  this  '  conjurer  Merlin/  as  he  somewhere  styles  himself,  was  waUdag 
about  among  ordinary  people  with  this  magic  mirror  always  before  him,  and  clearfy 
seeinfc  what  to  you  and  your  purblind  brethren  was  invisible.  What  guessed  our  oouii> 
tnrmen  and  countrywomen,  when  they  were  presented  to  Loins  Pbiuppb  in  the  Hall 
or  Manhals  at  the  Tuileries.  of  the  totterim;  foundations  of  the  whole  governmental 
edifice  ?  Or,  when  thev  flocked  to  Colonel  THoan's  aristocratic/?^,  and  thought  how 
fine  a  thing  was  an  *  old  noblesse'  —  provided,  like  dan^r,  it  no  longer  was  and  only 
had  been !  —  what  guessed  they  of  the  fire  that  smouldered  beneath  the  stiil,  and  was 
soon  to  burst  forth  m  flames,  whirling  away,  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  soot,  king,  throne, 
aristocratic  /f(^,  *  old  noblesse,'  Colonel  Thoen.  and  all  f  They  said  nothing,  neither 
did  the  Pansians,  who  were  divided  into  two  classes :  those  inflated  with  satisfaictiou 
and  those  inflated  with  disgust — the  optimists  and  the  pessimists,  —  those  to  whose 
minds  nothing  could  go  better,  and  those  to  whose  minds  nothing  eould  go  worsen  for 
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to  the  latter  stabilitj  was  the  direet  evil  of  alL  All  saw  nothing,  and  ret  here  was  a 
man  rubbing  elbows  with  them  upon  the  Boulevards  who  discerned  the  black  point 
upon  the  horizon  —  saw  far — years  far  awaj  into  the  fUture ;  and,  eiring  shape  to  hit 
dreams,  sent  them, '  nothing  extenuated,'  to  Qermanj,  where  thej  lired  out  their  daj, 
were  rcuul,  commented  upon,  and  not  profited  bj.  And  there  they  are  now.  staring  us 
in  the  face,  solemnly  cunous,  as  we  said  before,  and  only  to  be  desig^tea  as  a  rro- 
phecy  of  the  Past  1 

'  When  Hbikb  first  came  to  Paris,  the  ground  was  still  hot  under  his  feet,  so  thai 
what  lara  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  eruption  of  1880  he  was  in  time  to  study  and 
appreciate.  In  a  rery  short  time  the  soil  was  made  to  look  so  uncommonly  smooth, 
the  fissures  were  so  closed  up,  the  dust  and  ashes  so  swept  away,  that  a  more  than 
casual  obserrer  might  easily  have  been  deceived,  and  have  really  adopted  the  credence, 
that  'an  impossible  rigiinenhA  merely  been  replaced  by  the  best  of  all  possible  govern- 
ments^' and  that  all  was  forever  for  the  best  But  the  exiled  author  of  the  HeuebUder 
came  m  time  to  see  the  beginning.  He  watched  the  '  putting  in  order  *  of  the  whole, 
and  built  his  apprehensions  of  the  future  upon  bis  experience  of  the  past  He  is  there 
before  the  risins^  of  the  curtain,  and  sees  tne  actors  aress.  So,  it  may  be  said,  did  the 
French  people  tnemselves ;  but  the  French  people  forget  evcr^  thing,  and  are  incapable 
to-da^r  of  remembering  what  were  yesterday  s  events.  *  fx)rgiveness,'  says  Uaiif i, 
speaking  of  them, '  is  a  ready  virtue  in  the  French,  because  it  is  a  form  of  forgetfulness. 
Lucky,  perhaps  I  for  if  they  did  not  forget  so  easily,  they  would  infallibly  all  fall  to  cut- 
ting one  another's  throats ;  for  scarce  a  man  exists  here  in  Paris  who  has  not  some  cause 
of  mortal  hatred  toward  another,  if  he  did  but  remember  it  I ' 

*  It  was,  therefore,  of  no  use  to  the  French  nation  that  it  should  have  witnessed  the 
beginnings  of  its  ankirs  and  of  its  men ;  it  had  already  forgotten  both,  and  took  men 
and  thinrs  for  what  they  looked  like  at  the  moment  But  Hbini,  with  his  German 
tenacity,  lost  no  impression  he  had  once  received,  and  deduced  the  present  from  the 
past,  and  the  future  from  both,  aided  therein  as  much  by  his  memory  as  by  his  poetic 
mstinct' 

The  article  upon  *T?ie  Character  of  Franklin^  based  upon  the  new  and 
improyed  edition  of  Sparks^s  noble  collection,  in  ten  yolumes,  of '  Franklin^s 
Works,  *  is  extremely  well  and  tersely  written.  Without  comment,  which  the 
reader  will  perceive  is  not  required,  we  pass  to  the  brief  extracts  for  which 
we  can  find  space.  And  first,  how  many  thousands  in  our  country  will 
admit  the  following  to  be  well  set  forth : 

'  If  the  prime  of  Franelik^s  life  was  the  critical  era  of  our  national  fortunes,  it  was 
no  less  a  period  of  literary  and  political  transition  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  epoch 
when  History  assumed  a  more  pnilosophical  development  under  the  thoughtful  pen  of 
Hume,  when  sentiment  and  humor  grew  bold  and  vagrant  in  expression  through 
Stbbhb,  wben  the  greatest  orator  of  the  age  recorded  its  events  in  the  *  Annual  Register,' 
when  humane  letters  rose  in  public  esteem  by  virtue  of  Goldsmith's  graceful  style, 
when  Garbick  made  the  stage  illustrious,  when  Methodism  began  its  work,  when  the 
seer  of  Stockholm  proclaimed  spiritual  science,  and  the  bard  of  Olney  sang  the  plea- 
sures of  rural  and  domestic  life.  Yet  how  diverse  from  them  all  was  the  renown  their 
American  contemporary  won.  and  the  method  of  its  acquisition  I  It  is  the  clear  vista  to 
a  humble  origin  and  the  gradual  rise  fh>m  the  condition  of  a  poor  mechanic  to  that  of  a 
statesman  and  philosopher,  opened  by  Franklik  in  his  artless  memoir  of  himself, 
which  gives  at  once  iDoividuauty  and  universality  to  his  fame.  Who  can  estimate  the 
vast  encouragement  derived  by  the  lowliest  seeker  for  knowledge  and  social  elevation 
from  such  a  minute  chart  of  life,  franklv  revealiug  evenr  stage  of  poverty,  skepticism, 
obscure  toil,  dissipation,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  of  manly  resolution.  inde> 
fdtigable  industry,  frugal  self-denial,  patient  study,  honest  and  intelligent  conviction,  by 
means  of  which  the  fugitive  printer^s  bojr,  with  no  library  but  an  odd  volume  of  the 
'Spectator,'  an  Essay  of  Db  Fob's,  translationsof  Plutarch  and  Xenophok,  the  treatises 
of  Shaitbsburt  and  Locks,  an  English  Grammar,  and  the  '  Pilgrim^s  Progress,'  trained 
himself  to  observe,  to  write,  and  to  think,  while  earning  oflen  a  precarious  subsistence 
in  Philadelphia  and  London  b^  type-setting  and  pen-work  ?  The  play-house  alternat- 
ing with  the  club  made  up  of  ragabonds  and  steady  fellows,  equally  '  lovers  of  read- 
ing,' a  swimming-match  and  experiments  in  diet,  conversation  with  *  ingenious  acquaint- 
ances,' hard  work,  constant  observation,  and  the  habit  of '  improving  by  ezpenenoe,' 
exhibit  the  youth  as  he  develops  into  man,  who,  with  remorse  for  the  'errata'  in 
his  life,  goes  on  to  reveal  the  process  —  available  to  all  with  self-control  and  under- 
standing —  wherebv  from  a  printer  he  became  a  shop-keeper,  then  a  journalist,  and 
subsequently  launched  upon  an  unprecedented  carter  of  public  usefulness  and  honor.' 
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We  commend  especially  to  our  readers,  what  we  regret  to  be  unable  to 
qaote,  the  brief  record  of  the  Tariety  of  subjects  identified  with  hnman  wel- 
fiire,  and  apart  from  political  interests,  which,  ttom  first  to  last,  employed 
Franklin's  mind,  and  elicited  either  sagacious  conjectures  or  positive  sug- 
gestions. The  reviewer  is  not  unaware,  however,  that  there  are  faults  in 
all  eminent  pictures,  even  the  greatest ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  set  them 
forth.    ApropoB  of  certain  '  effects  ^  in  Frankun^s  portrait,  the  critic  says : 

'  Ir  there  were  no  blemishes  in  this  piotore,  it  would  eeareely  be  hnman ;  bat  the 
blemishes  are  ossusl.  and  like  flitting  snadoirs,  of  ra^e  import,  while  through  and 
above  them  the  bland  and  sagacious,  the  honest  and  wise  lineaments  tranquillj  beam. 
The  spirit  of  calculation,  the  narrowness  of  prudence,  the  limits  of  a  maiteiM>f-faet 
vision,  the  gallantries  tolerated  bj  the  social  standard  of  the  times,  the  absence  of  that 
impulse  and  abandon^  that  generous  and  ardent  mood  which  seems  inseparable  from  the 
noblest  and  most  aspiring  natures,  sometimes  render  Feavkux  too  exclusively  a  prori- 
dent,  utilitarian,  and  a  creature  of  the  immediate,  to  satisfy  our  loftiest  ideal  of  character 
or  our  sympathies  with  genius  as  spontaneously  and  unconsciously  manifest  Gosfflp 
has  bequeathed  hints  of  amours  that  derogate  somewhat  ttom  the  grarity  of  the  sage : 
partisan  spite  has  whispered  of  a  too  selfish  estimate  of  the  chances  of  expediency ;  and 
there  are  those  who  find  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  American  philosopher  an 
undue  estimate  of  thrift,  and  an  illustration  of  the  creed  that  man  '  lives  by  bread  alone,' 
which  chills  enthusiasm  and  subdues  praise ;  but  when  we  contemplate  the  amount  of 
enduring  good  he  achieved,  the  value  of  his  scientific  discoreries,  the  uprightness,  self- 
devotion,  and  consistenov  of  the  man,  the  loyal  actirity  of  the  patriot  and  the  interests 
he  promoted,  the  habits  he  exemplified,  the  truths  he  made  vital,  andf  the  prosperitv  be 
initiated,  our  sense  of  obligation,  our  admiration  of  his  practical  wisdom,  and  our  love 
of  his  genial  usefulness,  merge  critical  objection  in  honor  and  gratitude.* 

We  have  often  thought,  although  living  in  the  age  of  8team-loc(mu>tion 
and  harnessed  lightning,  what  latent  powers  may  yet  be  sleeping  in  Nature's 
capacious  and  firuitfbl  bosom,  which  by-and-by  shall  be  bared  to  the  day, 
and  eclipse  them  all  Such  a  thought,  the  reviewer  infers  fi-om  his  own 
mind,  might  also  have  been  the  great  philosopher's : 

'  Wb  cannot  but  imagine  the  delight  and  sympathy  with  which  Fbakkun  would 
have  followed  the  miraculous  progress  of  the  moaem  sciences  and  of  those  ideas  of 
which  he  beheld  but  the  dawn.  *  1  have  sometimes  almost  wished,'  he  writ^  '  it  had 
been  my  destiny  to  be  bom  two  or  three  centuries  hence ;  for  inventions  and  improve- 
ments are  prolific,  and  beget  more  of  their  kind.'  Had  he  lired  a  little  more  than 
another  fifty  years,  he  would  have  seen  the  mode  of  popular  education  initiated  bjr  the 
Spectator,  expended  into  the  elaborate  Review,  the  onlliant  Magazine,  the  Household 
Words,  and  Scientific  Journals  of  the  present  day ;  the  rude  hana-press  upon  which  he 
arranged  the  miniature  '  form '  of  the  rfew- England  CourarU,  transformed  into  electro- 
typed  cylinders  worked  by  steam  and  throwing  off  thirty  thousand  printed  sheets  an 
hour;  the  thin  almanac,  with  its  proverbs  ana  calendar,  grown  to  a  plethoric  volume, 
rich  in  astronomical  lore  and  the  statistics  of  a  continent ;  the  ressel  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  the  winds  and  an  imperfect  science  of  navigation,  self-impelled  with  a  pre- 
calculated  rate  of  speed  and  by  the  most  authentic  charts ;  and  the  subtile  fluid  that  his 
prescience  caught  up  and  directed  safely  by  a  metallic  rod,  sent  along  leagues  of  wire, 
the  silent  and  instant  messenger  of  the  world.  With  what  keen  interest  he  would  have 
followed  Davt,  with  his  safety-lamp,  into  the  treacherous  mine ;  accompanied  Fultok 
in  his  first  steam-voyage  up  the  Hudson ;  watched  Dagubrbb  as  he  made  his  sun-pic- 
tures ;  seen  the  rinevi^  along  the  Ohio  attest  his  prophetic  advocacv  of  the  Rhenish 
mpcNCulture ;  heard  Millbr  cUscourse  of  the  '  Old  Rea  Sandstone,'  Mobsb  explain  the 
Telegraph,  or  Maurt  the  Udal  laws  1  Chemistry  —  almost  bom  since  his  day  —  would 
open  a  new  and  wonderful  realm  to  his  consciousness ;  the  Ck>smo8  of  Humbolot,  draw 
his  entranced  gaxe  down  everv  vista  of  natural  science,  as  if  to  reveal  at  a  glance  a  pro- 
gramme of  all  the  great  and  beautiful  secrets  of  the  universe ;  and  the  r^less  enter- 
prise and  mad  extravagance  of  his  prosperous  country  elicit  more  emphatic  warnings 
than  Poor  RiCHAan  brSithed  of  old.' 

*  His  memory  *  continues  the  reviewer,  *  is  still  enshrined  in  the  popular 
heart;  he  is  stUl  the  annual  hero  of  the  printer^s  festival ;  his  name  is  asso- 
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ciated  with  townships  and  counties,  inns  and  ships,  societies  and  periodicals ; 
with  all  the  arrangements  and  objects  of  ciyilization  that  aim  to  promote  the 
enlightenment  and  convenience  of  man.  The  press  and  the  lightning-rod, 
the  almanac,  the  postage-stamp,  and  the  free-school  medal,  attest  his  useful- 
ness and  renown ;  maxims  of  practical  wisdom  more  numerous  than  Don 
Qitixote's  garrulous  squire  cited,  gave  birth  under  his  hand  to  a  current  pro- 
verbial philosophy ;  and  his  effigy,  is,  therefore,  the  familiar  symbol  Of  inde' 
pefndence,  of  popular  education,  and  self-culture.  Those  shrewd  and  kindly 
features,  and  that  patriarchal  head,  are  as  precious  to  the  humble  as  to  the 
learned ;  and  in  every  land  and  every  language,  Fbanklin,  though  the  pres- 
tige of  a  brilliant  discovery  in  science  and  the  fame  of  a  wise  patriot, 
tjrpifies  the  *  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.' 

The  notice  of  the  *  Writings  and  Charaeter  of  Edga/r  AUcm  Foe '  we  re- 
gard as  just  and  well  discriminated :  and  we  say  this,  not  because  its  conclu- 
sions coincide  with  those  which  we  have  expressed  in  these  pages,  but 
because  its  fiicts  and  its  inferences  are  alike  irrefragable.  We  shall  make  an 
extract  or  two  from  this  able  paper,  and  then  close  our  hurried  reference  to 
an  excellent  number  of  an  excellent  Review.  Speaking  of  the  characteristics 
of  PoB,  in  a  *  critical '  point  of  view,  the  reviewer  says : 

<  Ik  his  determination  to  be  precise  and  to  avoid  ^neralizations,  he  fre<)iient]y  failed 
to  grasp  the  spirit  and  the  total  effect  of  a  work,  while  dilirentlj  engaged  in  hunting  to 
the  death  some  awkward  expression,  or  carping  at  some  iil-chosen  word.  He  saw  all 
the  faults  a  writer  had,  ana  manv  which  he  bad  not.  Thus,  in  bis  frequent  forays 
against  those  whom  he  especially  labelled  '  plagiarists,*  be  detects  proofs  undiscernible 
to  all  other  eyes — includinc' many  of  those  woo  were  well  enougn  disposed  to  see  all 
that  he  saw  if  they  could.  This  charge  of  plagiarism  was  bis  fiivorite  weapon,  and  one 
which  be  wielded  with  no  very  strict  regani  to  the  rules  of  honorable  warfare,  for  be 
was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  insinuating  the  charge,  instead  of  proring  it.  ...  . 
This  is  the  more  audacious,  when  it  4s  well  known  that,  fiur  from  bein^  immaculate 
himself  in  this  respect,  he  was  a  most  bold  and  unscrupulous  plagiarist —  if  platnarism 
is  not  too  mild  a  word  for  the  appropriation,  in  one  instance,  of  a  whole  hooky  which  he 
pirated  from  a  Scotch  author,  and  to  which  he  merely  wrote  a  preface,  signed  by  him- 
self, in  which  be  thanks  certain  (nameless)  gentlemen  for  their  assistance,  without  giv- 
ing the  slight«st  intimation  that  it  bad  ever  seen  the  light  before.  The  work  was  a 
text-book  on  Conchology,  by  Captain  T.  Brown,  originally  printed  in  Glasgow  in  1838. 
For  other  plagiarisms  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  we  woula  refer  to  the  Memoir  by  Mr. 
Gbiswold.  The  fact  was,  that  on  this  matter  of  plagiarism  bis  personal  feelings  were 
early  • — '— -*  — -"  *- *-* '"•-  *- '"'"'  —'-'—  *»--* »- 
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Mass  for  the  Dying  Year.*  and  *  The  J)eleaguered  City,*  be  must  have  meant  to  say, 
that  these  poems,  with  all  that  he  alleges  against  them,  either  were  or  were  not  justifi- 
able productions.  If  be  would  concede  tluit  they  were  so,  why  did  he  condemn  their 
author  ?  But  if  he  implied  that  they  ouii^bt  never  to  have  been  written,  then  we  are 
free  to  confess  that  we  bold  him  the  only  man  in  Christendom  who  could  have  enter- 
tained that  opinion.  Indeed,  all  the  poems  which  Mr.  Pox  has  selected  for  especial 
animadversion  on  this  account,  are  exactly  those  which  of  all  others  the  lovers  of  the 
true  and  beautiful  would  be  least  willing  to  lose.' 

True,  every  word  of  it :  as  is  also  the  subsequent  remark,  that  the  secret 
of  *  Fob's  impotency  over  the  public  taste '  —  for  he  had  no  literary  influ- 
ence whatever — 'lies  in  the  &ct,  that  his  critical  reviews,  like  all  that  he 
wrote,  were  destitute  of  moral  sentiment  He  stood  on  narrow,  technical 
ground,  and  not  on  the  broad  plane  of  hunu4i  hopes  and  interests.' 

Of  Fob's  personal  character,  little  need  was  there  to  say  any  thing.  Every 
body  knew  —  every  body  knows  it  As  the  reviewer  remarks  :  *  The  list  of 
witnesses  is  long,  and  some  of  them  are  weighty :  among  them  is  Mr.  Allan, 
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his  gaardUn,  who  charges  him  with  wanton  insalt  and  ingratitode ;  the 
Faculty  of  Maryland  University ;  the  President  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West-Point ;  the  officers  of  the  regiment  from  which  he  deserted ;  the  pnb- 
lishers,  Wnni,  BtraroN,  GaAHAM,  and  Godbt,  whose  business  he  had  injured 
or  neglected,  with  others,  who,  being  superfluous,  are  excluded.  But  one 
we  must  not  omit  —  the  state's  eridence  —  him$elf ;  for  none  have  accused 
PoB  of  more  numerous  indefensible  motives  and  actions  than  he  admitted  to 
be  true.  He  accuses  himKclf  of  deliberate  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of  sustain- 
ing appearances ;  of  insulting  a  respectful  audience,  and  a  respectable  liter- 
ary association,  solely  in  order  to  avenge  himself  upon  a  small  clique,  who 
he  fimcied  had  slighted  him ;  of  making  public,  unjust,  and  untrue  aUegadoos 
against  an  individual,  without  any  evidence,  satisfiKtory  to  hinwelf,  of  their 
truth ;  and  of  experiencing  a  *  superior  relish  for  a  row^  over  all  sublunary 
pleasures.*  Here  the  prosecutor  may  be  content  to  rest  the  case,  though  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  evidence  is  in ;  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  his  counsel 
call  for  the  rebutting  testimony.*  And  *  here,  may  it  please  the  court,  we 
leave  the  case,*  and  the  —  *  North- American  Review*  for  October:  c<Hn- 
mend'ng  its  entire  perusal,  however,  most  cordially  to  our  readers. 


Abotto  Explorations:  Thb  Srcokd  Grinxkll  Expedition  in  Skasch  or  Sir  Johx 
Franklin,  1653, 1854, 18'>5.  Bjr  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  H.D.,  U.  S.  N.  In  two  Tolamw. 
Philadelphia :  Chilos  and  PxTERflON. 

Not  a  foot  of  land  nor  fathom  of  water  on  the  great  globe  but  shall  eren- 
tuaUy  be  subdued  to  the  sovereignty  of  man.  The  tiger  is  hunted  from  the 
shade  of  his  jungle,  and  the  Polar-bear,  afar  off  in  regions  of  ice,  where  day 
and  night  alternate  in  prolonged  cycles,  is  driven  from  his  crystal  courts  by 
the  fierce  energies  of  Humanity.  This  unceasing  yearning  after  conquest ; 
this  desire  to  battle  with  the  storm,  and  enslave  the  elements ;  to  control 
the  appalling  intensities  of  climate ;  to  plant  the  symbol  of  nationality  on 
unfructifying  points  of  eternal  desolation  ;  to  penetrate  beyond  the  utmost 
limits,  which  eren  the  down-covered  birds  of  Arctic  skies  dare  not  pass ;  to 
disturb  and  dispute  possession  of  waters  with  the  walrus  and  the  seal,  whose 
title  dates  back  to  the  creation,  and  all  for  a  sentiment,  is  characteristic  of 
the  Picked  People  of  ^  Worlds  impelled  by  the  instincts  of  nature  in  their 
most  active  manifestations.  Ross,  and  Parrt,  and  Franklin,  and  others, 
sustained  by  the  liberal  aid  of  a  great  government,  and  the  acquiescent 
favor  of  a  great  people,  have  pushed  their  penetrating  prows  far  into  the 
ice  masses,  past  all  the  natural  conditions  for  the  sustenance  of  human  life, 
and  have  left,  to  mark  the  successive  discoveries  they  have  made,  monu- 
ments in  the  graves  of  martyred  comrades.  Such  daring  enterprise  has  its 
aspect  of  nobleness ;  but  it  is  a  relief  to  trace  the  track  of  similar  adventure, 
induced  by  motives  that  permit  no  question  as  to  their  sufficiency.  And  so 
Dr.  Eanb  sets  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
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Fill  ap  the  grate  this  raw  October  night  and  close  the  doors  and  windows ; 
draw  up  the  cushioned  chair,  and  listen  to  the  wind  torturing  the  rheumatic 
siga-boards  in  the  metropolis,  or  the  trees  which  surround  your  country 
cottage,  and  then  read  of  Dr.  Kane  and  his  small  band,  in  their  huts  of 
snow ;  feeding  upon  blubber  and  rats ;  only  too  glad  to  get  enough  of  them  ; 
some  lying  sick  for  weary  months;  and  all  weakened  by  privation,  in  a 
temperature  that  compares  with  our  mid- winter  as  our  mid- winter  does 
with  the  sweltering  days  of  July ;  where  the  mercury  congeals  as  stiff  as 
steel  before  it  gets  half-way  down  to  record  the  degree  of  cold ;  where  the 
ice  bums  the  naked  hand  or  lip,  and  a  very  godsend  is  a  shield  of  snow ; 
where  the  wide  waters  fireeze  over  and  down  to  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  the 
riyers  are  changed  by  the  wand  of  the  Ice-King,  and  lie  upon  the  land  in 
broad  bands  of  glittering  glass,  mirrors  for  the  white  stars  and  the  cold 
moon  to  see  their  pale  faces  in :  read  of  tM  this^  and  let  your  blazing  coal 
snap,  and  crackle,  and  roar  in  mad  exultation,  that  you  are  snugly  housed, 
with  all  the  'modern  improvements,*  in  the  comfortable  latitude  of  41®. 

Dr.  Kane  is  no  less  a  capable  chronicler  than  a  daring  explorer :  his  de- 
scriptions are  pictures  ;  and  without  pretension  or  affectation  he  reproduces 
the  exciting  scenes  through  which  he  has  passed  with  the  effective  power, 
if  not  the  art  (which  is  the  art)  of  the  masters  of  literature.  The  tight  little 
brig  that  bore  them  safely  through  so  many  perils,  and  which  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  in  the  ice,  behaved  bravely  in  its  many  struggles 
with  the  elements.  Long  before  the  real  starting  point  had  been  reached  they 
had  passed  death  on  either  hand.  The  following  extract  gives  a  specimen 
of  early  experience : 

'  Bt  Saturday  roorniog  it  blew  a  perfect  burricane.  We  bad  seen  it  coming,  aad 
were  ready  with  three  g^>d  bawsera  out  ahead,  and  all  things  snu^  on  board. 

*  Still  it  came  on  bearier  and  heavier,  and  the  ice  began  to  drive  more  wildly  than 
I  thought  I  had  ever  seen  it  I  bad  just  turned  in  to  warm  and  dry  myself  during  a 
momentary  lull,  and  was  stretching  mjself  out  in  my  bunk,  when  I  beard  the  sharp 
twanging  snap  of  a  cord.  Our  siz-mcb  hawser  had  parted,  and  we  were  swinging  by 
the  two  others ;  the  gale  roaring  like  a  lion  to  the  southward. 

'  Half  a  minute  more,  and  *  twanfif,  twang! '  came  a  second  report  I  knew  it  was 
the  whale-line  by  the  shrillness  of  the  ring.  Our  noble  ten-inch  manilla  still  held  on. 
I  was  hurrying  my  last  sock  into  its  seal-skin  boot,  when  McGart  came  waddling 
down  the  comptamon-ladders :  'Captain  Kaxe,  she  won't  hold  much  longer:  it's 
blowing  the  devil  himself,  and  I  am  afraid  to  surge.' 

*  The  manilla  cable  was  proring  its  excellence  when  I  reached  the  deck ;  and  the 
crew,  as  they  gathered  round  me,  were  loud  in  its  praises.  We  could  hear  its  deep 
.£olian  chant,  swelling  through  all  the  rattle  of  the  running-ffear  and  moaning  of  the 
shrouds.  It  was  the  deatb-sonfi:!  The  strands  gAve  way  with  the  noise  of  a  shattered 
gun ;  and,  in  the  smoke  that  followed  their  recoil,  we  were  dragged  out  by  the  wild  ice, 
at  its  mercy.' 

What  we  have  quoted  and  that  which  follows,  is  equal  to  any  thing  we 
remember  to  have  read,  and  what  we  best  remember  is  Cooper^s  fiunous 
scene  in  the  '  Pilot*  We  are  able  to  do  but  imperfect  justice  to  these 
volumes  in  the  way  of  extract :  at  the  most,  we  must  be  content  to  offer  a 
few  passages,  not  so  much  for  superior  comparative  merit  as  for  their 
variety.  Exposure  and  want  had  reduced  all  these  hardy  men  to  the  brink 
of  death ;  some  succimibed ;  probably  none  of  the  survivors  but  wiU  carry 
with  them  through  life  the  effects  of  what  they  then  suffered.  While  dis- 
cipline was  in  a  measure  preserved,  its  etiquette  of  necessity  ceased.  The 
commander  and  those  under  him  who  had  sufficient  strength,  performed  all 
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the  offices  which  care  for  the  invalid  demanded,  and  with  fraternal  afiection 
ministered  as  far  as  possible  to  the  wants  of  the  unhappy  sick.  The  fore- 
castle was  transferred  to  the  cabin ;  the  cook  occupied  the  Captain's  bonk, 
and  the  Captain  discharged  the  duties  of  the  cook ;  each  contributed  as 
best  he  could  to  the  comfort  of  the  others,  and  the  rude  sailor,  with  a 
woman's  kindliness,  if  not  with  a  woman's  skill,  attended  upon  his  djing 
comrade: 

'Eablt  in  the  momiDjjr  of  the  serenth  I  was  awakened  bj  a  scmnd  from  Baku*! 
throat,  one  of  those  the  most  frightfol  and  ominous  that  ever  startle  a  physician's  ear. 
The  lockjaw  had  seized  him  —  that  dark  visitant  whose  foreshadowings  were  on  so 
many  of  us.  His  symptoms  marched  rapidly  to  their  result :  he  died  on  the  eighth  of 
ApnL    We  placed  him  the  next  day  in  his  coffin,  and,  forming  a  rude  but  hwt-fbll 

firocession,  bore  him  orer  the  broken 'ice  and  up  the  steep  side  of  the  ice-foot  to  Bctlks 
sland ;  then  passing  along  the  snow-lerel  to  Fern  Rock,  and,  climbing  the  slope  of 
the  Obsenratory,  we  deposited  bis  corpse  upon  the  pedestals,  which  had  served  to  sop- 

§ort  our  transit-instrument  and  theodolite.  We  re^  the  service  for  the  burial  of  the 
ead,  sprinklioe  over  him  snow  fur  dust,  and  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  then, 
icing  up  again  the  opening  in  the  walls  we  had  made  to  admit  the  coffin,  left  him  in  the 
narrow  house.' 

Amid  all  their  calamities  the  interests  of  science  were  not  n^lected. 
Their  observations  were  carefullj  and  minutely  made  and  recorded,  and  ac- 
curate information  was  obtained  of  the  habits  of  the  few  people  who  even 
there  had  found  a  precarious  home,  and  of  the  aninuds  upon  which  thej 
subsisted.  Their  life  was  not  destitute  in  minor  incidents  of  interest  The 
chase  of  the  polar  bear,  the  killing  of  seals  and  walrus,  the  catching  of  birds, 
foxes,  and  hares  are  vividlj  described.  From  these  we  take  an  account  of 
wah*us-hunting.  Mobton,  one  of  the  crew,  had  joined  some  Esquimaux  fw 
that  purpose : 

*  Thb  party  which  Mostox  attended  upon  their  walrus-hunt  had  three  sledges.  One 
was  to  be  taken  to  a  cache  in  the  neighborhood ;  the  other  two  dragged  at  a  quick  run 
toward  the  open  water,  about  ten  miles  off  to  the  south-west  Thev  liad  but  nine  dogs 
to  these  two  sledges,  one  man  only  riding,  the  others  runninfl^  by  turns.  As  th^ 
neared  the  new  ice,  and  where  the  black  wastes  of  mingled  cloud  and  water  betokened 
the  open  sea,  they  would  from  time  to  time  remove  their  hoods  and  listen  intently  for 
the  animal's  voice. 

<  After  a  while  Mtodk  became  convinced,  from  signs  or  sounds,  or  both,  for  they 
were  inappreciable  by  Mobton,  that  the  walrus  were  waiting  for  him  in  a  small  space 
of  recently-open  water  that  was  glazed  over  with  a  few  days  growth  of  ice;  and,  mov- 
ing gently  on,  the^  soon  heard  the  characteristic  bellow  of  a  null  awuk.  The  walrus, 
like  some  of  the  higher  order  of  beings  to  which  he  has  been  compared,  is  fond  of  his 
own  music,  and  will  lie  for  hours  listening  to  himself.  His  vocanzation  is  something 
between  the  mooing  of  a  cow  and  the  deepest  hayings  of  a  mastiff:  ver^r  round  and 
full,  with  its  barks  or  detached  notes  repeated  rather  quickly,  seven  to  nine  times  in 
succession. 

'  The  party  now  formed  in  single  file,  following  in  each  other's  steps ;  and,  guided 
by  an  aamirable  knowledge  of  ice-topography,  wound  behind  hummocKS  and  ridges  in 
a  serpentine  approach  toward  a  group  of  pond-like  discolorations,  recently-frozen  ice- 
spots,  but  surrounded  by  firmer  and  older  ice. 

'  When  within  half  a  mile  of  these,  the  line  broke,  and  each  man  crawled  toward  a 
separate  pool ;  Morton  on  his  hands  and  knees  following  Mtoitk.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  walrus  were  in  sight  They  were  five  in  number,  rising  at  intervals  through  the 
ice  in  a  body,  and  breaking  it  up  with  an  explosive  puff  that  mifht  have  been  heard  for 
miles.    Two  large  grim-looking  males  were  conspicuous  as  the  Naders  of  tiie  group. 

'Now  for  the  marvel  of  the  craft  When  the  walrus  is  above  water,  the  hunter  is 
flat  and  motionless  ;  as  he  begins  to  sink,  alert  and  ready  for  a  spring.  The  animal's 
head  is  hardly  below  the  water>line  before  every  man  is  in  a  rapid  run  ;  and  again,  as 
if  b^  instinct,  before  the  beast  returns,  all  are  motionless  behind  protecting  knolls  of 
ice. '  Thev  seem  to  know  beforehand  not  only  the  time  he  will  be  absent,  but  the  veiy 
spot  at  which  he  will  re&ppear.  In  this  way,  hiding  and  advancing  by  turns,  Mtock, 
with  MoBTOK  at  his  heels,  nas  reached  a  plate  of  thin  ice,  hardljr  strong  enough  to  bear 
them,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  water-pool  the  walrus  are  curveting  in. 
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'  Mtouk.  till  now  pbleg^matic,  seems  to  wnkea  with  excitement.  His  coil  of  walrus- 
bide,  a  weil-trimmea  Hoe  of  many  fathoms*  leofftb,  is  lying  at  his  side.  He  fixes  one 
end  of  it  in  an  iron  barb,  and  fastens  this  loosely  bv  a  socket  upon  a  shaft  of  unicorn's 
horn :  the  other  end  is  already  looped,  or,  as  a  sailor  would  sar,  *  doubled  in  a  bieht' 
It  is  the  work  of  a  moment  He  has  ipiisped  the  harpoon :  the  water  is  in  moBon. 
Puffing  with  pent-up  respiration,  the  walrus  is  within  a  couple  of  fathoms,  close  before 
him.  MToax  rises  slowly,  bis  right  arm  thrown  back,  the  left  flat  at  his  side.  The 
walrus  looks  about  him,  shaking  the  water  fh>m  his  crest :  Mtouk  throws  up  his  left 
arm ;  and  the  animal,  rising  breast-high,  fixes  one  look  before  he  plunges.  It  has  ooet 
him  all  that  curiosity  can  cost :  the  harpoon  is  buried  under  his  left  flipper. 

'  Though  awuk  is  down  in  a  moment  Mtouk  is  running  at  desperate  speed  from  the 
scene  of  his  victory,  paying  oflf  his  coil  fireely,  but  clutching  the  end  by  its  loop.  He 
seizes  as  he  runs  a  small  stick  of  bone,  rudely  pointed  with  iron,  and  by  a  sudden 
morement  drires  it  into  the  ice :  to  this  he  secures  nis  line,  pressing  it  down  close  to  the 
ioe-surface  with  his  feet 

'  Now  comes  the  struggle.  The  hole  is  dashed  in  mad  commotion  with  the  struggles 
of  the  wounded  beast;  the  line  is  drawn  tight  at  one  moment,  the  next  relaxed :  the 
hunter  has  not  left  his  station.  There  is  a  crack  of  the  ice ;  and  rearing  up  through  it 
are  two  walrusses,  not  many  yards  from  where  he  stands.  One  of  thrai,  the  male,  is 
excited,  and  seemingly  temfied :  the  other,  the  female,  collected  and  yeogeful.  Down 
they  go  a^in,  after  one  grim  surrey  of  the  field ;  and  on  the  instant  Mtouk  has 
chana^  his  position,  carrying  his  coil  with  him  and  fixing  it  anew. 

'He  has  hardly  fixed  it  before  the  pair  have  again  risen,  breaking  up  an  area  of  ten 
feet  diameter  about  the  rery  spot  he  left  As  they  sink  once  more  be  again  changes 
his  place.  And  so  the  conflict  goes  on  between  address  and  force,  till  the  rictim,  half- 
exhausted,  receives  a  second  wound,  and  is  played  like  a  trout  by  the  angler's  reel 

'  The  Instinct  of  attack  which  characterises  the  walms  is  interesting  to  the  naturalist, 
as  it  is  characteristic  also  of  the  land  animals,  the  pachyderms,  with  which  he  is  classed. 
When  wounded  he  rises  high  out  of  the  water,  plunging  heayily  against  the  ice,  and 
strives  to  raise  himself  with  his  fore-flippers  upon  its  surface.  As  it  breaks  under  its 
weight,  his  countenance  assumes  a  still  more  TindioUve  expression,  his  bark  changes 
to  a  roar,  and  the  foam  pours  out  from  his  jaws  till  it  froths  his  beard. 

'  Eren  when  not  excited,  he  manages  his  tusks  bravely.  They  are  so  strong  that  be 
uses  them  to  grapple  the  rocks  with,  and  climbs  steeps  of  ice  and  land,  which  would  be 
inaccessible  to  him  without  their  aid.  He  ascends  m  this  way  rocky  islands  that  are 
sixty  and  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  I  hiave  myself  seen  him  in 
these  elevated  positions,  basking  with  his  young  in  the  cool  sunshine  of  August  and 
September. 

'He  can  strike  a  fearful  blow ;  but  prefers  charging  with  his  tusks  in  a  soldierlv 
manner.  I  do  not  doubt  the  old  stories  of  the  Spitsbergen  fisheries  and  Cherie-IsUnd, 
where  the  walms  put  to  flight  the  crowds  of  European  boats.  Awuk  is  the  lion  of  the 
Danish  Esquimaux,  and  they  always  speak  of  him  with  respect 

'  I  have  heard  of  oomiaks  being  detained  for  days  at  a  time  at  the  crossings  of  straits 
and  passages  which  he  infested.  Governor  Flaischbb  told  me  that,  in  1880,  a  brown 
walru&  which,  according  to  the  Esquimaux,  is  the  fiercest,  after  being  lanced  and 
mainea  near  Upemavik,  routed  his  numerous  assailants,  and  drove  them  m  fear  to  seek 
for  help  from  the  settlement  His  movements  were  so  violent  as  to  jerk  out  the  har- 
poons that  were  struck  into  him.  The  Qovemor  slew  him  with  great  difficulty,  after 
several  rifle-shots  and  lance-wounds  from  his  whale-boat' 

We  cannot  close  this  review  withoat  bearing  testimony  to  the  great  spirit 
and  liberality  by  which  the  enterprising  publishers  have  succeeded  in 
making  these  volumes  in  respect  of  typography,  illustrations,  and  general 
getting-up,  perhaps  superior  to  any  work  which  has  ever  issued  from  the 
American  press.  And  it  is  no  less  gratifying  to  national  pride  than  to  the 
personal  sympathy  which  every  reader  of  taste  must  feel,  to  learn  that  its 
success  is  commensurate  wifh  its  deserts.  The  engravings  from  the  draw- 
ings, made  on  the  spot^  with  all  the  rare  effects,  so  new,  and  so  the  more 
wonderfully  striking,  are,  for  the  most  part,  masterly  executed :  while  the 
paper,  printing,  etc.,  as  we  have  said,  leave  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired. 
It  is  a  work,  reader,  when  we  are  dust,  which  will  be  read  and  cherished  by 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  countrymen  —  the  descendants  of  our 
nearest  posterity. 

VOL.  xLvra.  34 
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Daibt*!  Kkcklaci,  ahd  What  Caiti  or  It  :  a  Utenrj  Episode.    By  T.  B.  Auinca. 
In  ont  Tolome:  pp.  225.    New-York :  Dbkbt  ahd  Jacuov. 

A  MOST  charming  volame  this ;  and  although  not  of  equal  or  continuous 
merit  throughout,  it  is  a  work  which  no  man  of  our  acquaintance,  of  the 
writer^s  age,  including  all  the  critics,  whose  notices  we  have  seen,  could 
hare  written.  Mr.  Alobich  is  a  Tery  young  man  and  author,  and  yet  there 
hare  already  proceeded  from  his  pen  some  of  the  most  delicate,  tender,  and 
beautiful  poetical  conceptions  of  this  our  modem  time.  We  think  he  gires 
evidence  of  being  a  '  bom  poet ;  *  for  *  if  these  things  be  done  in  the  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ? '  He  has  only  to  *  fulfil  the  promise  of 
his  spring,'  to  become  hereafter  a  proud  ornament  to  the  literature  of  Ame- 
rica. He  has  an  affluence  of  imagination,  and  a  style  which,  although 
evidently  not  altogether  formed,  is  yet  exceedingly  attractive.  Faults  he 
certainly  has,  but  so  generally  correct  is  his  taste,  that  we  look  to  time  and 
self-correction  for  their  amendment  We  have  not  room  or  leisure  for  a 
criticism  of  this  little  book,  nor  for  a  synopsis  of  it :  we  shall  simply  permit 
the  writer  to  '  speak  for  himself  *  in  two  instances,  and  then  dismiss  the 
volume  to  the  public  fiivor.  The  subjoined  is  from  the  '  Prologue : '  Mrs. 
MuooiNs,  the  author's  landlady,  has  just  been  informed  that  he  is  engaged 
in  writing  a  novel : 

<  Has.  Mcooiirs  ambled  oot  of  the  room-door,  to  which  ebe  had  been  sammooed  by 
some  peremptorj  appeals  of  my  bell.  I  was  somewhat  shocked  at  the  cool  maoner 
with  which  Mrs.  Muooins  receired  the  literary  intelligence ;  but  she,  puor,  simple  tool, 
did  not  know  that  my  greatness  was  a-ripeniog. 

' '  Some  of  these  dam'  said  I  to  mjself,  turning  toward  the  window,  *  some  of  these 
dajs,  majhap  a  hundred  years  hence,  as  the  stranger  passes  through  Washington 
Parade-Oround,  this  house  —  wrinkled  and  old  then — wiU  be  puioied  out  to  his 
wonder-loring  eyes  as  the  one  in  which  my  noTel  was  written ;  and  ibe  curious  stranger 
will  cut  his  name  on  the  walls  of  the  room  which  I  never  occupied,  and  carry  away  a 
slice  of  the  door-sten  t ' 

'  I  immediately  fell  in  love  with'this  fascinating  thought,  and  followed  it  op. 

'  The  slender  trees  which  now  inhabit  the  Parade  Ground  had  grown  immensdy  — 
the  trunks  of  some  were  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  around  them  all  wa«  a  massive  iron 
railing.  The  brick  and  brown-stone  houses  on  Waverley-Plaoe  and  Ft»urth>street  had 
long  been  removed,  and  huge  edifices  with  cast-iron  fronts  supplanted  tbeui.  I  looked 
in  vain  for  the  little  drug-store  on  the  corner  with  its  red  and  g^reen  buttles,  and  the 
fruit-man *s  below,  with  us  show  of  yellow  bananas  and  sour  oranges.  The  University, 
dimhr  seen  through  the  interlacing  branches,  was  a  classic  rain. 

'  Everr  thing  was  changed  and  new. 

'  All  tne  old  land-marks  were  gone,  save  the  Parade-Oround,  and  one  quaint  old 
house  facing  Mac  Dougal-street :  the  which  house  was  propped  up  with  b<^ami»,  for,  long 
and  long  ago,  before  *  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitaut '  even,  an  author,  a  sweet 
quiet  man,  once  wrote  a  &mous  book  there,  and  the  world  of  1^56  would  preserve  the 
very  floors  he  trod  on  ! 

'  And  so  I  sat  there  by  my  window  in  the  autumnal  sunshine,  and  watched  the  golden 
clouds  as  the  wind  blew  them  against  the  square  white  turrets  of  the  University,  which 
peered  above  the  trees. 

'  Ah  I  Mrs.  MuoGiKs,  thought  I,  though  you  only  said  'yea.  Sir,'  when  I  spoke  of  my 
novel  —  though  your  name  is  carved  in  solid  brass  on  the  hall-door,  yet  you  will  be  for- 
gotten like  a  rain  that  fell  a  thousand  years  ago,  when  my  name,  only  stamped  with 
printer's  ink,  on  ephemeral  slips  of  paper,  is  a  household  word. 

*So  I  came  to  pity  Mrs.  Mdgguis,  and  harbored  no  ill  feelings  toward  the  simple  crea- 
ture who  was  so  speedily  to  be  gathered  under  the  dusty  wings  of  oblivion.  I  wondered 
how  she  could  be  cheerful.  Lwondered  if  she  ever  thought  of  bemg  '  dead  and  for- 
gotten,'  and  if  it  troubled  her.' 
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From  *  The  Little  Ccutle-Builders '  we  select  two  passage.  *  They  were/ 
he  tells  us : 

'Thbt  were  two  strange  children — nature,  and  perhaps  circumstances  had  mode 
them  BO.  They  were  born  and  had  always  lired  in  tne  old  house.  Their  mother  was 
in  heaven,  and  their  father  was  one  of  those  who  eo  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  With 
no  one  to  teach  them,  save  the  old  house<keeper,  Nannt,  their  minds  had  taken  odd 
turns  and  conceits ;  thej  had  grown  up  old  people  in  a  hundred  ways. 

'  The  roar  of  the  winds  and  the  sea  had  been  in  their  ears  from  infancy.  In  the  summer 
months  they  wandered  late  on  the  sandy  beaches,  or  slept  with  the  silent  sunshine 
under  the  cherry-trees.  They  had  grown  up  with  nature,  and  nature  beat  in  them  like 
another  heart.    She  had  imbued  them  with  her  richer  and  tenderer  moods. 

'  BsLL  was  the  wildest  and  strangest  of  the  two.  She  was  one  of  those  afirial  little 
creatures  who,  some  how  or  other,  get  into  this  world  sometimes  —  it  must  be  by  slip- 
ping through  the  fiog[ers  of  the  angels,  for  they  seem  strangely  out  of  place,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  missed  somewhere  1  They  never  stay  long !  They  come  to  earth 
and  sometimes  ripen  for  heaven  in  a  twelve-month  I  The  sweetest  flowers  are  those 
that  die  in  the  spring-time :  they  touch  the  world  with  beauty,  and  are  gone,  before  a 
ruder  breath  than  that  of  Qqd  scatters  their  perfume.  Bill  was  a  Gipw  angd  —  one 
of  those  who  wander,  for  a  while,  outside  the  walls  of  Heaven,  in  the  shady  pastures 
and  bv-ways  of  the  world. 

' '  MoBTiMftR,'  said  Bbll,  after  a  long  silence, '  how  nice  it  is  to  sit  here  and  watch  the 
bits  of  sails  coming  and  going — coming  and  going,  never  weary  I  I  wonder  how  long 
we  have  sat  at  this  window  and  watched  the  white  specks  ?  I  wonder  if  it  will  always 
be  so ;  if  you  and  I  will  still  be  here,  loving  the  sea  and  stars,  when  our  heads  are  as 
white  as  Nanny's  ?  * 

"  No  I '  cried  the  boy  impetuously.  '  I  am  going  out  into  the  broad,  deep  world,  and 
write  books  full  of  wonderful  thought,  like  the  Ar^ian  Nights  ! ' 

*  And  he  repeated  it,  the  broad,  deep  world  !  Ah  !  child !  what  have  such  dreamers 
as  you  to  do  in  the  broad,  deep  world — the  wonderful,  restless  sea,  where  men  cast  the 
net  of  thought  and  brinff  up  pebbles  ? 

' '  I  would  like  that,  Mobt  1 '  cried  Bell,  clapping  her  hands.  '  But  then,  what  a 
grand  place  this  would  be  to  write  them  in  !  Tou  can  have  your  desk  by  the  open  win- 
dow here ;  and  when  your  eyes  are  tired,  you  can  rest  them  on  the  sea.^' 

We  ask  attention  to  a  single  passage  from  a  chapter  of  the  work  entitled 
*  The  Phantom  at  Sea:' 

*  The  blood-red  sun  had  gone  down  into  the  Atlantic.  Faint  purple  streaks  streamed 
up  the  western  horizon,  like  the  fingers  of  some  great  shadowy  hand  clutching  at  the 
world. 

'  Huge  masses  of  dark,  agate-looking  clouds  were  gathering  in  the  zenith,  and  the 
heavy,  close  atmosphere  told  the  commg  of  a  storm.  Now  and  then  the  snaky  light- 
ning darted  across  the  heavens  and  coiled  itself  away  in  a  cloud. 

'A  lone  ship  stood  almost  motionless  in  the  twilight. 

'  The  sails  were  close-reefed.  Here  and  there  on  the  forecastle  were  groups  of  lazy- 
looking  seamen ;  and  a  man  walked  the  quarter-deck,  glancing  anxiously  aloft  The 
sea  was  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  that  dreadful  stillness  was  in  the  air  which  so  often 
preludes  a  terrific  storm  in  the  tropics.  A  rumbling  was  heard  in  the  sky  like  the 
sound  of  distant  artillery,  or  heavy  bodies  of  water  falling  from  immense  heights. 

'  Then  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  broken  by  mimic  waves  tipped  with  froth,  and  the 
vast  expanse  seemed  like  a  prairie  in  a  snow-fall. 

*  The  lightning  became  more  frequent  and  vivid,  and  the  thunder  seemed  breaking  on 
the  very  top-masts  of  the  vessel.  Then  the  starless  night  sunk  down  on  the  ocean,  and 
the  sea  raved  in  the  gathering  darkness.    The  storm  was  at  its  height :  the  wind, 

*  Through  onseen  aloloes  of  the  air,* 

tore  the  shroads  to  strings,  and  bent  the  dizzy,  tapering  masts  till  they  threatened  to 
soap.  But  the  bark  bore  bravely  through  it,  while  the  huge  waves  seemed  bearing  her 
down  to  those  coral  labyrinths,  where  nothing  goes 

'  BcT  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strangei* 

*  The  thunder  sent  forth  peal  after  peal,  and  the  heaven  was  like  '  a  looming  bastion 
fringed  with  fire.'  On  through  the  slanting  rain  sped  the  ship,  creaking  and  groaning, 
with  its  ribs  warped,  and  its  great  oaken  spine  trembling.  The  sailors  on  deck  clung 
to  the  bulwarks;  and  below  not  a  soul  could  sleep,  for  the  thunder  and  the  creaking  ui' 
cordage  filled  their  ears. 
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<  At  mid-night  the  storm  abated ;  but  the  sea  still  rao  dangerooslj  high,  and  Uw  wind 
sobbed  through  the  rigging  mournfully.  The  hearen  was  spaogled  with  tremakMU 
stars,  and  at  the  horizon  the  clouds  hung  down  in  gossamer  folds — Qoo's  robe  tniliBg 
in  the  sea ! ' 

Will  some  body  tell  us  whether  that  is  n't  *  very  £ur '  for  a  young  writer, 

or  as  an  English  cockney  would  say,  'clevaw?'   ]l£aetevirtutSj}ii.Ai3Bi(m\ 

Study  the  good  old  English  models  of  simplicity  and  parity  of  style,  as  yon 

pass  along  the  second  arch  of  the  *  Bridge  of  Tears ;'  keep  yqor  freshness 

of  heart  and  the  '  dew  of  youth ;  *  and  ^  defy  the  foul  fi^id,' ani  also— tk 

critics  and  hypercritics.    (Well  printed^  on  good  paper.) 


Thk  Golden  Dagov  :  oa  Up  and  Down  thb  Israwaddi.  Being  PasssM  of  Adrea- 
ture  in  the  Bnrman  Empire.  By  An  Ambsioan.  New-Totk :  Do,  Edwabos  aks 
Company. 

The  special  peculiarity  of  this  traveller  is,  that  he  adapts  himself  with  ex- 
traordinary &cility  and  naturalized  ease  to  the  conditions  in  which  he  maj 
be  placed.  Whether  smoking  cheroots  on  the  verandah  at  Bbooks's  in 
Hong  Kong,  or  acting  as  surgeon  on  board  H.BJA.S.  I^egethon,  or 
listening  to  At-Chuno  talk  *  broken  China,*  he  appears  equally  oonteni 
'  When  you  are  in  Burmah  do  as  the  Burmese  do/  seems  to  have  been  his 
adaptation  of  a  time-honored  proverb ;  nor  was  he  disposed  to  make  an  ex- 
ception against  certain  customs,  which  however  they  may  shock  our  doable- 
distilled  morals,  the  primitive  man  has  a  natural  inclination  to.  Still  we  are 
not  anxious  to  take  charge  of  the  Doctor^s  post-mortem  arrangements,  and 
so  leave  the  ethics  of  his  book  to  the  kind  care  of  our  theologiod  contempo- 
raries. It  may  be  that  our  traveller  has  voluntarily  placed  himself  in  a  con- 
fessional by  way  of  penance.  Perhaps  he  could  n*t  be  expected  to  lire  with 
little  Matouk  for  ever ;  and  if  he  still  preserves  her  silver  spittoon  as  a  re- 
membrancer, and  if  she  has  fulfilled  her  promise  of  sending  an  offering  to 
the  Pagoda  every  new  moon,  they  may  be  forgiven  for  that  little  buaneffl 
transaction  I  Ah  I  Doctor  I  if  you  had  n't  had  it  all  printed  in  a  book,  we 
never  could  have  believed  it  I  Who  could  have  suspected  that  the  six-feet 
of  humanity  coming  after  a  pair  of  spectacles  down  the  long  circular  stairs 
that  lead  to  the  Parnassus  of  the  New- York  Tribune  was  any  thing  but  a 
*  soul,'  or  had  more  of  the  animal  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  enrelop 
the  spiritual?  We  knew  very  well,  long  before  your  book  was  printed, 
what  a  very  clever  book  it  would  be ;  but,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  we  ex- 
pected plenty  of  &ncy  without  any  fiwst  to  speak  o£  Here  we  have  both. 
And  though  you  came  not  firom  any  particularly  *  Holy  Land,'  nor  carry  a 
palm  as  an  emblem,  none  the  less  are  you  a  'Palmer'  in  its  modern, 
1856  sense.  Speak  for  yourself  dear  Doctor,  and  tell  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men all  about  Penang  and  that  pleasant  Malay  amusement  of  'Banning 
Amok': 

*  Pknano  I  —  Paradise  and  Peridom  attainable  by  ateam  I  And  V^  for  aU  jj  1^ 
of  silver,  and  its  bowers  of  balm  and  beauty,  and  its  bird-bells  tinkling  toBeraUj.  aaa 
ita  ondiardB  of  Araboid  aromas,  and  its  drowsy  palms  nodding  tipsily  over  bnminen 
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of  spiced  ether,  and  its  bamboos  rippling  where  long  shadows  sail,  that  Eden  also  hath 
its  Dend. 

'While  we  were  there,  a  Malay  ran  amok.  The  fellow  —  a  &miliar  ragabond  who 
hang  about  the  skirts  of  the  town  —  had  been  bambooed  for  a  theft  Next  morning, 
eren  as  the  golden  sun  began  to  glorify  the  garden,  he  snatched  his  wicked  krees,  and 
with  black  lo<^  streaming  in  the  astonished  air,  and  back  and  loins  bare  and  slippery 
with  palm  oil,  with  staring  eyes,  and  risage  all-bedoTiled,  crazed  with  shame  and  spite, 
and  ^nk  with  opinm,  he  reeled  like  a  mad  dog,  down  the  thronged  lanes  between  the 
bamboo  hedges,  where  blind  old  men,  unwitting  of  the  horror,  crept  from  hut  to  hut, 
and  maidens  came  singing  from  the  groves  with  great  plantain  dusters  on  their  heads, 
and  shiny  brown  youngsters  ran  races  for  cocoa-nuts.  He  rushed  through  flnng  men 
Hhouting  for  their  weapons,  and  women  screaming  to  Guadma  and  Boodh,  and  children 
Uoghing  at  the  funny  man — stabbing  and  choppmg  and  slashing,  and  spattering  the 
bamboos  with  blood :  till  at  last,  down,  and  wrigghng  in  a  fit»  he  was  dispatohe<i^  and 
his  steeple-chase  of  death  was  run. 

'  Pardon  I  I  relate  these  things  in  course.  No  more  than  my  reader  haye  I  a  taste 
for  horrors ;  but  in  those  lands,  where  spiced  sauces  are  erery  thing,  they  do  not  serve 
these  separate,  and  you  must  take  them  chow-chow  with  your  music  and  loTeliness 
and  lore — all  or  none. 

<  Next  morning  we  lifted  the  anchor  and,  under  '  full  power,'  sped  away  to  Burmah 
—  for  coals  and  water,  so  they  said — the  kidnappers !  to  serre  me  so,  a  poor  Yankee 
waif! 

*  Passing  the  scare-crow  Andamans,  content  to  take  their  injured  look  for  granted 
and  believe  them  innocent  of  cannibals,  in  a  few  days  we  ran  up  to  the  custom-house 
wharf  of  Moulmein,  so  suddenly  that  an  el^>hant  took  fright  at  us,  and  ran  away  with 
a  field-piece. 

'  Our  coming  had  been  looked  for,  for  many  days.  Rumors  of  war,  between  the 
Bast-India  Company  and  the  Burmese  nation,  were  agitating  the  motley  community  of 
Moulmein  and  lending  to  the  advent  of  the  Phlegethon  more  than  her  snare  of  interest 
Already  a  British  Commodore,  with  a  frigate  and  a  Company's  steamer,  was  at 
Rangoon. 

'  In  fact  in  Ims  than  six  weeks  our  guns  were  '  conciliating '  Burmah ;  and  as  it  is 
my  own  story,  and  not  the  history  of  a  war  of  annexation,  that  I  have  set  out  to  write, 
I  have  gathered  from  this  Burmese  campaign  —  wherein  I  was  a  volunteer  in  spite  of 
myself—  a  few  passages  of  personal  adventure  which,  here  and  there  in  the  progress  of 
my  rambling  atory,  wUl  turn  up  for  the  entertainment  of  my  reader.  For  the  rest  — 
the  policy,  the  diplomacy,  and  'all  that  sort  of  thing'— I  shall  hand  him  oyer  t(» 
CoBDBN  and  Ellbnbokoogh,  with  one  introductory  chapter,  more  free  than  flattering — 
and  then  go  ashore.' 


Gbiswold^s  iLLusniATBD  LiFB  OF  WASHnfOTOH.    Published  in  Numbers:  Part  one: 
pp.  64.    New^Tork :  Yisrua,  Emmxks  and  Compant,  Number  26  John-street 

The  multiplication  of  editions  of  the  Life  of  WASHmoroN  is  a  good  '  sign 
of  the  times.'  Never  was  a  wide  diffusion  of  his  virtues  and  counsels  more 
needed  than  at  the  present  moment  The  work  before  us  promises  to  be 
one  of  rare  beauty  and  value.  That  Dr.  Griswolo  has  performed  his  por- 
tion of  the  enterprise  fiuthfullj  and  in  good  taste,  may  be  safely  assumed 
from  his  literary  antecedents.  The  publishers  will  emulate  him  in  theW 
department  The  p^)er  is  fine  and  white,  the  type  large  and  clear,  and 
the  engravings,  of  which  there  are  three  in  this  *  First  Part,'  promise  to  keep 
pace  with  the  other  external  features  of  the  work.  We  append  a  few  of 
Washinoton's  *  Practical  Maxims  for  the  Government  of  Conduct  In  Society,' 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  interest,  as  well  as  prove  useAil  to  many  yoimg 
men  among  our  readers : 

'  1.  EvBBT  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect  to  those  present. 

'  2.  In  the  presence  of  others,  sing  not  to  yourself  with  a  humming  noise,  nor  drum 
with  your  fingers  or  feet 

<  8.  Speak  not  when  others  speak,  sit  not  when  others  stand,  and  walk  not  when 
others  stop. 
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'4.  Taro  not  your  back  to  otben,  eipeoiAlIy  io  speddng ;  Jo^  not  the  tabto  or  detk 
<»n  which  another  reads  or  writes  ;  lean  not  on  anj  one. 

*  5.  Be  no  flatterer,  neither  play  with  any  one  that  delights  not  to  be  pUyed  with. 

*  6.  Read  no  letters,  books,  or  papers  in  company  ;  but  when  there  is  a  neeessity  for 
doing  it,  you  must  ask  leave.  Come  not  near  the  books  or  writings  of  any  one  so  as  to 
read  them,  unasked  ;  also,  look  not  nigh  when  another  is  writing  a  letter. 

*  7.  I/et  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  in  serious  matters  somewhat  grmre. 

'  8.  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  another,  though  he  were  your  enemy. 

'  9.  They  that  are  in  dignity  or  office  have  in  all  places  precwienoy ;  but  while  they 
are  young,  they  ought  to  respect  those  that  are  their  equals  in  birth  or  other  qualities^ 
though  they  hare  uo  public  charge. 

M().  It  is  good  roannera  to  prefer  them  to  whom  we  speak  before  ourMlTea,  eq>edaUy 
if  they  be  abore  us,  with  whom  in  no  sort,  we  oiigfat  to  begin. 

*  11.  Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  business  oe  short  and  compreheosiTe. 

*  12.  In  Tisiting  the  sick,  do  not  presently  play  the  physician,  ii  you  be  not  knowing 
therein. 

'18.  In  writing  or  speaking,  giro  to  erery  person  his  due  title,  aeoording  to  his  de- 
gree and  the  custom  of  the  place. 

'  14.  Strire  not  with  your  superiors  in  aigumeot,  but  always  snbmit  your  judgment 
to  others  with  modesty. 

<  15.  Undertake  not  to  teach  your  equal  in  the  art  himself  professes ;  it  saron  of 
arrogancy. 

*  16.  When  a  man  does  all  he  can,  though  it  suooeeds  not  well,  blame  not  him  that 
did  it. 

*  17.  Being  to  adrise  or  reprehend  any  oiie,  consider  whether  it  ought  to  be  in  public 
(tr  in  private,  presently  or  at  some  other  time,  also  in  what  tenns  to  do  it ;  and  in  re- 
proving, show  no  sigiis  of  choler,  but  do  it  with  sweetness  and  mildness. 

*  18.  Mock  not,  nor  jest  at  any  thing  of  importance  ;  break  no  jests  that  are  sharp  or 
bltiag,  and  if  you  deurer  any  thing  witty  or  pleasant^  abstain  from  laughing  thereat 
yourself. 

*  19.  Wherein  you  reprove  another  be  unblamable  yourself  for  example  is  more  pre- 
vHlent  than  precept 

'  20.  Use  no  reproachful  langua^  against  any  one,  neither  curses  nor  revilingt. 

'  21.  Be  not  hasty  to  believe  flying  reports,  to  the  disparagement  of  any  one. 

'  22.  In  your  apparel  be  modest,  and  endeavor  to  accommodate  nature  rather  than 
procure  admiration.  Keep  to  the  fashion  of  your  equals,  such  as  are  civil  and  orderiy 
with  respect  to  time  and  place. 

*  28.  Play  not  the  peacock,  looking  ererywhere  about  yon  to  see  if  you  be  well 
decked,  if  your  shoes  nt  well,  if  your  stockings  sit  neatly,  and  clothes  handsomely. 

'  24.  Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality  if  you  esteem  your  own  reputation, 
for  it  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

*  25.  Let  your  conversation  be  without  malice  or  envy,  for  it  is  a  sign  of  a  tractable 
and  commendable  nature^  and  in  all  causes  of  passion  admit  reason  to  govern. 

'  26.  Be  not  immodest  m  urging  your  friend  to  discover  a  secret. 
'  27.  Utter  not  base  and  frivolous  thinge  amongst  grown  and  learned  men  :  nor  vwy 
difficult  questions  or  subjects  among  the  ignorant,  nor  things  hard  to  be  believed. 

*  28.  Speak  not  of  doleful  things  in  time  of  mirth,  nor  at  the  table :  speak  not  of 
melancholy  things,  as  death  and  wounds,  and  if  others  mention  them,  change,  if  you 
can,  the  discourse.    Tell  not  your  dreams  but  to  your  intimate  friends. 

'  29.  Break  not  a  jest  where  none  take  pleasure  in  mirth.  Laugh  not  aloud,  nor  at 
all  without  occasion.  Deride  no  man's  misfortune^  though  there  seem  to  be  some 
cause. 

'  80.  Speak  not  injurious  words,  neither  in  jest  or  earnest  Scoff  at  none,  although 
they  give  occasion. 

'  81.  Be  not  forward,  but  friendly  and  courteous,  the  first  to  salute,  hear  and  answer, 
and  be  not  pensive  when  it  is  a  time  to  converse. 

<32.  Detract  not  from  others,  but  neither  be  excessive  in  commending. 

'  88.  Go  not  thither,  where  you  know  not  whether  you  shall  be  welcome  or  not 
Give  not  mdrice  without  being  asked,  and  when  desired,  do  it  briefly. 

'  34.  If  two  contend  together,  take  not  the  part  of  either  unconstrained,  and  be  not 
obstinate  in  your  opinion :  in  things  indifferent  be  of  the  major  side. 

'  85.  Reprehend  not  the  imperfections  of  others,  for  that  belongs  to  parents,  masters, 
and  superiors. 

'  86.  Gaze  not  on  the  marks  or  blemishes  of  others,  and  ask  not  how  they  came. 
What  you  may  speak  in  secret  to  your  friend,  deliver  not  before  others. 

'  87.  Speak  not  in  an  unknown  tongue  in  company,  but  in  your  own  language  ;  and 
that  as  those  of  quality  do,  and  not  as  the  vulgar.    Sublime  matters  treat  seriously. 

*  88.  Think  before  you  spe^ ;  pronounce  not  imperfectly,  nor  bring  out  your  words 
too  hastily,  but  orderly  and  distinctly.' 


EDITOR'S     TABL  E 


Lbtteb  from  *Dib  Vernon'  at  Round-Hill. — We  cannot  better  intro- 
dace  the  communication  for  the  month,  of  our  fidr  and  gifted  correspondent, 
*•  J.  E.  L./  than  hj  prefacing  it  with  the  foUowing  lines  from  a  finend  in  the 
*  Literary  Emporium ' : 

Co     'Bif     ITfrnon.* 

Dn  YiBNOir  jou  're  called  by  men  and  the  gods : 

She  was  given  to  hones  and  flirting; 
In  this  I  can't  tell  if  you  *re  nick-named  aright. 

But  I  know  that  yoa  're  mighty  IH«  verUng, 

Dn  YisiroN  was  known  for  a  capital  whip, 
Though  the  quadrupeds  thought  her  too  urgent : 

But  if  you  hold  the  '  nbbons/  and  I  am  alire, 
May  our  pathways  be  neyer  JHe  vergerU, 

Dn  Ybrnov  rode,  drove,  and  on  horseback  would  fly, 

But  she  died,  for  we  must  take  our  turn  all : 
But  may  you  nerer  die,  and  your  star  in  my  sky 

Rise  and  shine  di-ntumal,  diumaL 

Dtb  Ybrnon  they  call  thee,  but  not  with  good  reason, 

For  beauty  and  wit  are  eternal : 
But  if  you  can  die — whaterer  the  season, 

CK)D  grant  yoa  at  least  may  Die  vernal,  ir.  u.  m 


'Ck)HE,  dear  reader,  take  a  seat  beside  me  at  the  foot  of  this  great  beech-tree, 
just  on  the  outskirts  of  this  beautiful  wood,  and  let  us  while  away  an  hour  or  so 
of  this  delicioos  morning  in  quiet  musings. 

'  Certainly,  no  spot  could  be  more  enchanting  than  this  cosy  little  nook,  where  I 
have  established  myself  Ck>me  then,  and  enjoy  it  with  me  t  Forget  the  dty  with  its 
busy  cares,  its  heat,  and  dust,  and  smoke,  its  brick  walls  and  huniing  pavements,  its 
hurry,  noise,  and  bustle,  and  here  in  this  cool  shady  wood,  come  and  refresh  thy 
weary  spirit,  and  let  thy  soul  drink  in  nature's  loveliness,  and  recognize  in  all  Hs 
works  the  beneficence  of  the  great  Creator  I  Trust  me,  thou  wOt  be  the  better  fbr 
such  communings ;  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  feel  the  melody  of  silence  in  the  woods, 
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where  each  verdant  leaf  is  a  volume,  teeming  with  the  Almiohtt^s  praise  t  Tboo 
shalt  learn  to  look  into  thine  own  heart  and  read  ita  mysteriee,  its  holj  longings, 
and  its  high  aspirations,  for  there  is  a  power  within  the  aool,  which  ouikes  it 
yearn  to  soar  up  to  the  Infinite,  and,  eagle-like,  bask  in  the  unveiled  glory  of  the 
sun,  but  this  poor  fhul  day  clogs  all  its  aspirations,  thwarts  all  its  pore  longings, 
and  keeps  the  struggling  captive  down  I 

'  *  Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her,*  and  in  these  sweet  sofi> 
tudes  we  may  pour  out  the  secrets  of  our  over-burthened  souls,  sure  oi  finding  a 
solace  and  a  sympathy.  Listen  now  to  the  murmur  of  the  wind  among  those  old 
pine  trees,  see  how  it  sways  their  tall  tops  to-and-flx)  I  Now  it  grows  loud^*,  and 
sounds  like  the  distant  roaring  of  the  ocean ;  now  it  lulls  again,  and  is  coquetting 
most  gracefully  with  the  coy  tops  of  those  birches.  Is  it  not  sweetly  mumcai  ?  And 
how  it  is  dying  away  again  into  gentle  breathings,  like  whispers  ftom  the  spirit- 
land.  Does  it  not  carry  thee  back  into  the  past,  reminding  theeof  hours "whi&a  the 
voice  of  the  loved  one  by  thy  side  was  sweeter  music  to  thine  ear  than  the  softest 
murmur  of  the  breeze  ?  You  think  it  a  mournful  sound,  it  makes  thee  sad  ?  Then 
that  loved  one  is  (ax  away,  and  thy  heart  longs  in  vain  for  the  sound  of  that  dear 
voioe ;  or,  perchance,  its  melody  is  hushed,  its  sweetness  stilled  in  the  silence  of 
the  grave;  but  better,  fitf*  better  so,  than  that  thou  shouldst  lire  to  find  its  sweet 
notes  fidse,  ita  music  turned  to  discord  1  But  let  us  not  dwell  on  these  saddming 
themes ;  this  world  is  too  bright,  and  there  is  too  much  happiness  within  our  grasp, 
fbr  us  to  pine  for  that  which  is  beyond  our  reach :  let  us  e^joy  the  present,  take 
warning  from  the  past,  and  rely  on  ourselves  and  on  our  Qod  lor  the  future  I 

'  Could  any  thing  be  more  exquisite  than  that  flood  of  golden  sun-light  streaming 
through  the  trees,  and  bringing  out  their  moss-covered  old  trunks  in  sudi  bold  re- 
lief;  but  mellowed  and  softened  by  the  intervening  brandies,  till  it  rests  upon  the 
pale  wood-flowers  at  our  feet,  like  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a  sleeping  in&nt  I  And  now 
it  steals  in  upon  that  poor  blasted  chestnut,  and  seems  to  cheer  it  like  a  kind  word 
to  a  sad  heart;  and  see  what  touches  of  life  and  beauty  it  throws  upon  that  dd 
gray  rock  yonder,  and  then  glances  off  upon  the  delicate  tendrils  of  the  grape-vine, 
which  hang  in  such  graceful  luxuriousness  firom  that  oedar-tree,  and  gilds  them  all 
with  its  magic  light!  Love  is  to  the  soul  as  sun-light  to  the  outer  world  1  and 
methinks  that  life  were  a  curse,  if  separate  firom  loving  of  tiie  good  and  beautiiUI 
Notice  the  dark  outlinea of  those  evergreens  against  the  dear  bhie  sky;  is  it  not 
grand?  It  might  be  too  sombre,  were  it  not  rdieved  by  the  delicate  foliage  of  the 
locust  and  maples,  which  form  such  a  network  of  vendure  below.  There  is  some- 
thmg  sweetly  soothing  in  the  sound  of  that  little  stream,  rippling  over  its  mosay 
bed,  and  now  and  then  you  catch  a  glimpseof  it  between  the  trees,  as  it  sparkles  in 
the  sun-light;  what  a  graceful  oriental  lode  those  large  fbm-leaves  have,  bowing 
over  the  water's  edge,  to  view  their  own  delicate  reflection  in  its  glassy  sur&ce. 
There  is  a  peculiar  &scination  to  me  about  a  brook  rushing  and  roaring  over  its 
stony  bed,  dashing  and  leaping  fh)m  rock  to  rock  in  glistening  cascades,  and  boiling 
up  impetuously  in  the  dark  pools  below.  Oh !  that's  the  kind  of  a  brook  fat  me,  and 
many  an  hour  have  I  lingered  beside  such  a  one,  indulging  in  sweet  reveries,  fUlJ 
of  hqpe,  and  trust,  and  love  unchanging — hopes,  which  by  their  brightness  illumined 
the  daric  and  dreary  present;  trust,  whidi  knows  no  doubting,  and  a  love,  whidi 
neither  time  nor  absence  can  weaken  —  not  day-dreams  now,  but  blessed  realitifis. 
If  we  follow  this  little  brook,  it  will  lead  us  to  a  beautifUl  spot,  named  most  appro- 
priatdy  *  Paradise,'  though  I  believe  there  is  no  serpent  lurking  there.  Let  us  take 
this  grass-grown  road,  which  looks  so  inviting  with  the  sun-light  streaming  in  upon 
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it;  the  tarf  is  as  soft  and  warm  to  the  tread  as  yelTet,  and  howgracefollj  the  trees 
bend  toward  each  other  fh>m  either  side,  forming  over-head  a  transparent  arch  of 
moving  green ;  and  there  is  no  sound  to  disturb  the  perfect  stiUness,  save  the  chirp- 
ing of  a  cricket,  or  the  twittering  of  the  wren.  See  those  little  yellow  butterflies 
circling  round  and  round  in  the  sunshine;  how  gaj  and  cheerful  they  seem ;  life 
for  them  is  all  brightness  and  flowers;  yet  I  for  One  would  not  like  to  lead  the  life 
of  a  butterfly ;  let  there  father  be  mixed  in  my  cup  enough  of  shade  and  sorrow  to 
develop  and  draw  forth  the  depths  and  capabilities  of  my  heart ;  for  just  as  surely 
as  '  circumstances  make  men,'  sorrow  develops  a  woman  —  her  heart  is  her  worid ; 
she  Uves  in  her  affections ;  but  there  are  many  who  float  on  the  bright  jcurrent  of  a 
peaceful  existence,  and  never  show  forth  any  of  the  better  quiJities  of  their  natures ; 
but  let  the  touchstone  of  sorrow  be  applied  to  their  hearts,  and  it  brings  out  bright 
and  glorious  qualities  of  which  they  themselves  never  even '  dreamed !  And  now 
our  pathway  leads  into  a  pine  grove:  do  n't  you  like  that  spicy,  aromatic  firagrance  ? 
How  smooth  and  dean  the  ground  is  under  theiii :  let  us  sit  down  a  moment,  and 
listen  to  that  surging,  sighing  sound,  which  is  always  heard  in  a  pine  wood,  though 
not  a  breath  of  ur  be  stirring;  there  is  something  sweetly  moumfhl  in  those  low 
wailing  cadences.  Is  it  not  some  prisoned  Nereide,  weeping  for  her  ocean  home, 
or  perchance  some  captive  lover,  sighing  for  the  absent  one  ?  But  we  must  not 
linger  here,  our  little  brook  is  inviting  us  in  its  sweet  gurgling  tones;  let  us  follow 
it :  here  we  are  again  in  this  nice  old  road,  and  the  bright  sunshine  is  cheering  af- 
ter the  gloom  of  the  pine  grove,  and  these  glowing  leaves,  scattered  round,  serve  to 
heighten  the  effect  Here  our  capricious  little  brook  crosses  the  road,  and  a  bridge  of 
old  moss-covered  logs  is  thrown  over  it  Let  us  leave  the  road  and  follow  the  brook, 
for  its  race  is  nearly  run,  for  now  it  rushes  more  eagerly  onward,  and  mingles  its 
brightness  exultingly  with  the  river  below,  its  identity  lost,  its  beautiful  tribute 
despised,  for  the  river  flows  unheeding  and  unrecognisant  on  its  course.  So  does 
pure  and  trusting  woman  often  pour  forth  her  wh(^e  life,  her  soul's  wealth  of  affec- 
tion, to  be  rewarded  with  the  same  ungrateful,  unappreciating  neglect  I  But  pray 
do  nt  let  me  prejudice  you  against  the  river,  for  it  is  such  a  spirited  creature  that 
I  have  not  the  heart  to  blame  it  for  not  deigning  to  notice  that  insignificant  little 
brook.  There  can  be  no  sympathy  between  them.  What  can  the  brook  know  of  the 
river's  glorious  past,  its  high  aims  and  ambitions  for  the  fhture  ?  Do  you  not  know 
men  of  genius,  men  calculated  to  make  a  mark  in  the  worid,  and  write  their  names 
high  on  the  tablet  of  fiune,  who  are  tied  to  insigniflcant  women,  perfectly  incapable 
of  appreciating  them,  and  who  by  their  senseless  efforts  to  aid,  serve  merely  to  re- 
tard their  progress  ?  Well,  that 's  the  other  side  of  the  picture  I  Let 's  follow  the 
river.  Is  n't  that  a  pretty  bend,  and  what  a  beautiful  effect  those  brilliant  trees 
have  reflected  in  the  clear  glassy  surface :  a  little  further  up  there  is  a  fall ;  don't 
you  hear  it?  Those  hills  on  the  opposite  bank  are  exquisitely  gorgeous  m  their 
autumn  coloring,  and  the  meadow  in  the  foreground  with  the  gay  golden-rod,  and 
the  crimson  sumac  contrasted  with  the  bright  and  shining  laurel  and  the  graceful 
wreaths  of  the  running  blackberry ;  then  that  group  with  the  brilliant  yellow  of  the 
chestnut,  the  deep  mulberry  of  the  oak,  and  the  vivid  green  of  the  pines,  all  in  sudh 
bold  relief)  yet  harmonizing  so  exquisitely,  and  those  scarlet  maples,  shooting  up  like 
flames  from  amid  the  stately  lindens,  is  it  not  all  like  a  scene  of  enchantment !  Stop, 
now,  and  get  a  g^pse  of  that  old  farm-house  with  its  stately  poplars,  its  well,  spa- 
cious bams,  and,  a  little  beyond,  that  dilapidated  mill,  and  the  bridge  across  the  river. 
Is  n't  that  a  scene  for  a  painter?  I  want  some  of  these  bright  leaves,  Autumn's 
golden  treasup^s,  they  so  remind  me  of  my  childhood,  when  I  always  returned  from' 
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my  automn  walks  with  mj  little  apron  filled  with  the  gajest  Q>ecSmeDfl,  azkd  vgeoX 
hours  in  weaving  wreaths  to  decorate  the  nursery. 

*  But  childhood's  frolic  hours  are  brief. 

And  oft  in  afUr  jears 
Their  memory  comes  to  chill  the  heart. 
And  dim  the  eyes  with  tears.' 

*  There  I  Tve  torn  my  dress  reaching  after  those  barberries,  bat  no  matter,  they 
will  make  a  pretty  wreath  for  my  hair  this  evening.  And  now,  dear  reader,  kt  ns 
turn  our  steps  homeward.  This  delig^itfbl  walk  is  another  link  in  the  diain  which 
binds  me  to  this  lovely  place. 

'  Or  I  pleasant  thoughts  of  Roond-Hill 

Will  always  dwell  with  me, 
One  of  the  tuooy  apota  upon 
The  track  of  memory ! 

*  The  happy  days  passed  'neath  its  shades 

Will  woreo  be  with  flowers ; 
I  Ml  cull  from  out  the  fragment  past^ 
To  enliven  lonely  hours  I 

<  The  forest  trees  of  Round-Hill, 
The  river's  brightening  gleam, 
The  very  clouds  were  beautiful 
As  in  a  fairy's  dream  I 

'  And  if  I  find,  as  down  the  vale, 

I  tread  in  future  years. 
That  words  may  harshly  spoken  be. 
And  naught  u  oared  tor  tears : 

'  I'll  turn  in  thought  to  Round-Hilt, 

No  matter  where  I  be, 
And  list  again  to  memory's  tones. 
In  welcome  greeting  me ! 
'  Nor^umpUm,  Od.  80^  186«.  9.  a.  l.* 


A  Wabnino  *  VoicB  FROM  THE  Stomach  I '  —  *  Hutchings^  California  Maga- 
zine '  sQcceeds  to  the  ^Pioneer^^  which  has  been  discontmued.  It  is  neatly  exe- 
cuted, and  judging  from  the  only  number  which  we  have  seen,  promises  to 
proye  an  attractive  magazine.  It  opens  with  an  amusing  illustrated  paper  of 
the  fiibulou^  school,  entitled  ^Adventure$  in  the  IhraUone  Islands,^  One 
article,  something  after  the '  Caudle  Lectures  ^  in  style,  arrested  our  attention. 
Its  called  ^A  Voice  from  the  Stomach^''  and  contams  not  a  few  sensible  sug- 
gestions and  satirical  *  hits.'  Take  the  subjoined  *  hash  *  from  the  article  as 
a  *  specimen-brick* : 

<  I  HAVE  gently  hinted  that  thi$  do  n't  suit  me,  and  t^ai  do  n't  please  me ;  that  tkit 
comes  too  late,  and  that  too  soon ;  that  you  give  me  too  little  of  this,  and  too  much  of 
that ;  and,  rather  than  complain  without  cause,  I  have  worked  off  l<»ad  after  load,  time 
after  time,  until  I  can  bear  it  no  longer  —  and  I  won't  I  hate  to  complain  as  much  aa 
you  hate  to  hear  me ;  but  if  you  take  me  to  be  a  sausage-mill,  and  able  to  chew  up  any 
thing  —  from  a  rat  to  a  sea-hon.  or  from  sheet-iron  beu-steak  to  India-rubber  cheese  — 
I  say,  again,  that  you  are  mistaken. 

'Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  all  candor,  what  you  take  me  to  bet  A  stomach — a 
stomach  to  digest  food  —  to  make  whatever  you  choose  to  give  me  into  good,  healthy 
blood,  so  that  you  may  have  the  materials  for  building  up  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
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hod  J,  and  which  my  neighbor,  the  hearty  can  receire,  and  circulate  to  erery  part  of  it, 
for  that  purpose. 

*  Now,  let  me  aak  whj  you — knowing  me  to  be  a  stomach,  and  a  ttomach  onljr — will 
impose  upon  me  the  duties  of  the  teeth  ¥ 

MiV'ould  ^ou  like  to  do  another's  work,  when  it  is  quite  as  much  as  you  want  —  and 
perhaps  a  litUe  more  —  to  do  your  own  ?  No ;  I  know  you  would  n*t  Then  why  do 
vou  seek  to  compel  mef  Toudon^t  compel  met  But  I  know  you  do;  at  least,  you 
Wye  me  but  one  altematire — to  dif^t  whatever  you  like  to  glre  me,  in  whaterer 
Hhape  it  comes,  or  pass  it  to  my  neighbor  for  him  to  work  off;  and  rather  than  do  that^ 
I  hare  many  times  cast  up  my  accounts,  and  ihroum  up  the  contract ;  and  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  if  we  are  your  servants,  we  are  not  your  slaves — or,  at  least,  we 
ought  not  to  be  —  and  as  we  are  fellow-senrants,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  so  mean  as  to 
»hirk  our  part  of  the  labor  —  to  put  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  next  beneath  us —and  it 
is  your  fault  that  ihe  teeth  do  it,  and  they  are  not  to  blame. 

'  You  kav^  nH  time  f  Shame  on  you!  Hare  you  time  to  live?  —  time  to  suffer  all 
the  pains  that  we  necessarily  inflict  upon  you?  Tou  find  time  to  loll  about ^  time  to 
pick  your  teeth ;  time  to  smoke  cigars,  or  chew  tobacco ;  in  short,  you  find  time  to  do 
nothing,  yet  every  thing  you  should  n't 

'  Then,  again,  do  you  suppose  that  I  can  make  good  blood  out  of  any  thing?  or  every 
thing?  or  nothing  ?  You  do  nH  suppose  it  f  One  would  think  that  you  did  suppose  it 
by  the  vast  varieties  of  odds  and  ends  you  give  me.  but  which,  often,  your  dog  would 
not  eat!  •  '  I  want  to  be  a  reasonable  kind  of  stomach,  ana  a  good  servant^ 

and  it  may  be  possible  that  if  you  are  willing  to  do  what  is  right  by  me,  I  may  do  my 
best  to  serve  you :  I  do  not  want  to  be  all  the  while  grumbling,  and  giving  you  heao- 
aches,  cholic,  dyspepsia,  and.  in  short,  nearly  every  disease  to  which  men  are  subject, 
but  wbh  to  lead  a  peaceable  life  with  you  as  well  as  with  my  neighbors.' 

The  Stomach  *  throws  oat  *  a  few  suggestions  as  to  how  it  thinks  it  ought 
to  be  treated,  some  of  which  certainly  seem  yery  reasonable  and  proper : 

'  As  soon  as  you  are  out  of  bed,  give  me  a  glass  of  good  water. 

*  In  about  half-an-hour  after  that  I  suppose  you  *U  want  your  breakfkst,  and  /  loroe 
work  to  do,  as  I  do  n't  believe  in  working  with  an  empty  stomach  any  more  than  you 
do,  when  I  am  well.  You  sit  down  then  to  breakfast,  and  give  me  something  tender 
and  nutritious  as  meat,  and  something  light  and  wholesome  as  bread ;  and  I  suppose 
9/(tu  would  like  a  cup  of  coffee,  but  /do  n  t  need  any  thing  of  that  sort  Be  sure  to  be 
very  moderate.  Do  not,  as  the  head  of  the  firm,  keep  importing  cargo,  because  there 
happens  to  be  plenty,  nor  keep  stowing  it  down  as  though  the  warehouse  was  made  of 
India-rubber;  oecause  if  you  do,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  put  it  in  some  place  that 
does  not  belong  to  me,  or  unship  it  by  the  way  it  came ;  neither  of  which  is  very  pleas- 
ant either  to  yourself  or  to  me. 

'  At  dinner,  also,  be  very  moderate.  Soup,  if  good,  is  not  amiss,  as  I  prefer  this  to 
cold  fsater,  for  the  reason  that  cold  of  any  kind  lowers  my  temperature,  so  that  I  cannot 
work  willingly  until  I  am  warmed  up  again. 

'Then,  after  soup,  take  something  that  I  can  do  something  with.  Don't  load  me 
with  all  sorts  of  messes  and  mixtures,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  merely  because  you 
would  appear  of  importance  to  those  who  may  be  on  a  visit  to  you.  1  am,  in  such  a 
case,  and  at  such  a  time,  of  much  more  importance  to  you  than  can  possibly  be  your 
guest,  and  I  wish  you  to  remember  that ;  and  the  moment  I  begin  to  be  felt,  let  nothing 
tempt  you  to  giving  me  more,  for  I  have  then  as  much  as  I  know  well  what  to  do  with. 

'At  supper— be  most  careful,  for  as  the  day  draws  to  a  dose.  I,  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  firm,  am  weary  with  my  day's  labor,  and  do  not  like  to  be  taxed  with 
additional  work  when  I  should  be  at  rest;  therefore,  give  me  something  verr  light  to 
do,  and  something  that  does  not  want  steam  employed  for  its  transit,  that  I  may  not 
torment  you  with  iiorrid  dreams,  or  tossing  and  unrefreshing  sleep.  What  I  have  suf- 
fered from  this  cause  no  one  can  fully  tell ;  for,  will  you  believe  it,  even  late  at  nij^ht,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  bear  piles  of  heavy  and  indigestible  stuff  that  I  could  not  dispose 
of  in  a  morning,  without  fatiguing  me  with  more  labor  than  1  ought  to  be  called  upon 
to  perform  all  day.  And  then  my  next-door  neighbor  lays  the  blame  at  my  door.  If 
all  sorts  of  diseases  arise,  as  they  do,  from  my  being  abused,  do  you  not  think  the  '  time ' 
and  attention  well  employed  that  is  bestowed  upon  me  ? 

'  TeiL  verily  it  is ;  and  when  you  arise  next  morning  with  a  violent  headache,  and 
a  mouth  uncomfortable,  with  heaviness  and  languor  having  possession  of  your  whole 
body,  do  n't  you  put  the  blame  on  me,  for  you  are  to  blame,  and  vou  only,  Por,  if  yon 
will  over-load  and  over-task  and  abuse  me  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  by  all  kinds  of  things, 
then  remember  that  sooner  or  later  I  shall  serve  you  out  —  perhaps  in  some  way  you 
do  n't  expect  of  me. 

'Then,  again,  when  you — my  professed  master — are  doing  comparatively  nothing, 
do  yon  suppose  that  I  need  just  as  much  to  supply  me,  and  thoie  who  receive  their  sup* 
plies  from  me,  as  though  you  were  a  hard-workbg  man  ?  * 
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'CerUiolynot. 

*  Yet  Toa  Iwre  aoqnired  the  habit  of  efttins'  mach^  wheo,  perfamps,  joo  workad  at  the 
hardest  kiiid  of  labor,  and  Iblloir  the  one  habit,  that  of  eatinff,  after  yoa  bare  abolidied 
the  other  habit,  that  of  working.  Now  I  sar  that  too  oafpht  to  be  more  oooaiateot — 
^u  had,  I  matt  taj^  too,  that  I  am  alwajs  better^ealthier,  aad  ttroDm  with  a  work- 
uff-roan  than  I  am  with  a  man  that  do  o*t  work.  The  worker  alwajt  has  good,  phua, 
wholesome  food,  (exoeptinff  some  rerj  hearj  bread  eometimea,)  and  as  soon  as  m  has 
6ntshed  his  meal,  be  ao  n^  keep  eating  all  sorts  of  foolish  and  indigestible  mesMS,  as 
some  do.  And  moreover,  with  him  who  labors  I  am  alwi^s  at  home,  for  Aw  kbon 
Tsij  mndi  assist  mine.' 


Q088IP  WITH  Rbadbbs  Ain>  CoBBRSPONDiini. — We  rather  think,  iip<m  the 
whole,  that  we  shall  riolate  no  confidence,  nor  do  any  particular  hurt,  by 
permitting  the  reader  to  hare  a  p^p  at  the  following  passages  fix>m  a  prirate 
letter  fix>m  '  Johk  Phodiiz,*  alias  '  Squibob,*  dated  from  Portknd,  Oregon 
Territory,  the  latter  part  of  August  last  His  epistle  ends  with  a  poon, 
which  is  scarcely  less  characteristic  than  the  letter  itself: 

'It  gives  me  anfeigned  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  am  about  to  quit  the 
gloomy  and  never-to-be^lried-up  sky  of  Oregon,  and  *  repair  without  unneoesBary 
delay'  to  D  ■  ■  ^  on  our  borders  Yes,  Sir,  I  *m  off;  'serrioee'  no  longer  re- 
quired on  these  inclement  shores  —  shores  whidi,  when  you  read  of  m  Irvikq^ 
*  Astoria,'  you  naturally  wish  to  behold,  and  admire  dd  Ajstob's  pluck  in  making 
establishments  thereon,  and  which,  when  you  reach,  you  wirii  you  had  n't,  and  ad- 
mire still  more  old  Astor*8  good  sense  in  breaking  his  establishments  up,  and  quit- 
ting while  there  was  yet  time. 

'Bain  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  gratifying  institution  in  its  way,  and  in 
moderation ;  it  causes  the  grass  to  grow,  the  blossoms  to  floorish,  and  is  a  poaitiTe 
necessity  to  the  umbreUa-maker ;  but  when  you  g^  to  a  country  where  it  rains 
inoesuntly  twenty-six  hours  a  day,  for  seventeen  months  in  the  year,  you  cannot 
resist  having  the  conviction  forced  upon  your  mind  that  the  thing  is  slightly  .orer- 
done.  That 's  the  case  in  Oregon ;  it  commenced  raining  pretty  heavily  on  the 
third  of  last  November,  and  continued  up  to  the  fifteenth  of  May,  when  it  set  in 
for  a  long  storm,  which  is  nt  foirly  over  yet    There 's  moisture  for  you. 

'  The  consequences  of  this  awfol  climate  are  Just  what  might  be  supposed.  The 
immense  quantity  of  the  protoxide  squirted  about  h^^  causes  trees,  buildings, 
streets,  every  thing,  to  present  a  diluted  and  wishy-washy  appearance.  The 
women  lose  their  color,  the  men  their  hair,  (washed  0%  Sir,)  and  the  animals^  by 
constant  exposure,  aoqnlre  scales  and  fins,  like  the  natives  of  the  great  deep.  In 
fkct,  aQ  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory  have  a  generally  scaly  appearance,  and  re- 
joice in  a  peculiar  smell,  a  oombmation,  I  should  say,  of  a  fish-ball  and  afresh  mud- 
sucker.  The  rains  of  Oregon  beat  every  thing  in  that  line  I  erer  beheld  or  con- 
ceived oC  Those  that  fell  on  Noah's  ark  were  not  more  heavy ;  those  of  Nkbo, 
Caligula,  and  L  Niklt  JomrsoH,  not  more  terrible;  nor  those  of  Lady  SutfOLK 
and  M08OOW  longer  or  stronger,  which  is  a  slightly  mixed  meti^hor  of  a  very  happy 
descriptioa  So,  upon  the  whole,  I  'm  glad  I  'm  off;  yes,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it ; 
and  I  long  to  get  to  D  ,  where  the  people  et^oj  the  light  of  the  blessed  sun, 

and  where  I  can  enjoy  it  also,  and  dry  my  things,  and  read  iBYixa's  '  Ast(»'ia.' 

'  Howbeit,  there  are  many  interesting  and  curious  things  in  Oregon ;  many  odd 
and  entertaining  people  also  therein ;  and  I  have  seen  much  that  was  fhnny,  and 
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laughed  thereat,  and  should  have  laughed  louder  and  longer,  if  my  mouth  had  not 
filled  with  rain  before  I  had  half  finished ;  and  I  might  perhaps  regret  leaving  a 
country  in  which  I  have  had  so  much  positive  enjoyment,  were  it  not  that  I  have 
chronicled  all  these  amusing  things  and  peculiarities,  and  shall  be  glad  to  get 
somewhere  where  I  can  have  a  dry  laugh  over  them.  Such  a  thing  as  *  dry 
humor  *  in  Oregon  is,  of  course,  a  physical  impossibility. 

'I  received  my  Knioeerbooksr  Magazikb  for  the  month  of  August  yesterday, 
and  felt  extremely  tickled  at  your  most  kind  notice  of  my  unworthy  productions. 
A  slight  history  of  the  Oregon  war,  with  some  incidents  firom  the  life  of  Pikb,  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation,  which,  when  finished,  I  will  submit  to  you,  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  entertaining  and  improving  to  your  readers.  The  information, 
certainly,  is  valuable,  whatever  may  be  the  style.  I  inclose  a  short  *  Pome,*  which 
tells  its  own  story.  Set  to  music,  ('  suthin,  slow,  and  melancholy-like,')  and  ac- 
companied by  the  swinetUy  I  should  think  it  might  be  well  adapted  for  the  parlor, 
the  boudoir  J  or  the  concert-room.  It  is  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale,  not  only  founded 
on  &cts,  but  with  aU  three  stories,  and  the  attic,  built  of  those  materials. 

*iStsn}ai:  Knti:  iSong:  Bsllsti. 

'AlCONO    THEti    THAT    CO&£B    UP    TO    SPSCaLATB    IN    8TO0E    AND    BUPPLIKS.' 

*  A  OREOOK  LAT. 

<  BY  A  BURVIVnCO  8UFFSREK  Or  TAB  WAR. 

I. 

*  Among  them  that  come  up  to  speculate  in  stock  and  supplies 
Was  a  fellow  named  Stuart,  a  man  of  enterprise ; 

He  bought  him  a  switch-tail  sorrel  two-year  old,  which  bed  a  white  face. 
And  he  bantered  all  Portland,  0.  T.,  for  a  three-hundred  yard  race. 

u. 

*  Thar  was  a  man  hed  a  horse,  which  he  thought  her  pretty  £ur, 
She  was  crinerally  know'd  as  Millabd's  thousand-dollar  mare  -, 
He  had  n  t  no  idea,  he  said,  of  doing  any  thing  so  rash, 

But  he  took  up  Mister  Stuabt  fur  two  hundred  dollars,  cash. 

in. 

'So  every  soul  in  Portland,  0.  T..  went  straight  down  to  the  course. 
And  erery  cent  we  borryed,  we  bet  on  Millard's  horse; 
And  thar  was  that  speckilatiog  Stuart,  with  his  hand  upon  his  hip, 
And  two  men  a-following  with  a  tin  pail  full  of  dollars  and  a  champagne-basket 
full  of  scrip ! 

rr. 

'  Wal,  they  measured  off  the  ground,  and  the  horses  got  a  start» 
And  oome  running  down  right  pretty,  aboat  four  foot  apart : 
And  the  Millard  mare  hadit  all  her  own  way,  so  eTenr  body  said. 
Till  just  as  they  got  to  the  eend  of  the  track,  that  are  Sorrel  shot  suthin'  like  ten 
feet  ahead  I 

V. 

*  Arter  we  seen  that  there  riz  a  most  surprising  din. 

And  remarks  like  this  ere  followed,  *  Dog  my  everlastin  skin,' 
'  I  '11  be  dod-derned,  and  dog-gomea,  and  ding-blamed  by  Pike,* 
And  thar  was  such  a  awmf  howling,  and  swearings  and  dancing,  that  many  old 
people  said  they  never  had  seed  the  like. 


'And  that  are  speddlatin  Stuart,  he  made  matters  worse ; 
He  packed  the  money  in  a  hand-cart,  and  did  n't  care  a  cuss ; 
And  sweetly  smiling,  pulled  it  off,  as  though  he  did  n't  mind  the  heft, 
And  since  then  we  namt  paid  no  taxes,  nor  bought  nothing,  nor  sold  nothing,  foi- 
I  do  suppose  that  in  all  Portland,  0.  T.,  there  ain't  a  single  red  cent  left. 
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*  Hbrb  Smash,'  so  forcibly  described  by  the  editor  of  the  'Bwilsum  Flag- 
Staffs  '  was  hardly  equal  to 

'OTdtrtoff     on     t|t     9(ano« 


BT     BRMBT      T.     Z.BLA«1>. 


SALaTATOBT. 


'  Reader  !  I,  Robert  Wilduoss,  being  \xx  sane  mind,  wish  to  hand  in  my  ex- 
perienoe  of  a  small  tea-figbt,  in  which  I  was  bombarded  by  a  piano,  and  came  near 
the  fate  of  that  old  bachelor  who  died  of  pianos  on  the  mind,  a  discordant  disease. 

*C((  inbitstioii. 
'I  MET  heratTiPPAHY'fl,  where  I  was  buying  more  shirt^tuds and  sleeve-buttons. 
She  looked  at  me  twice  from  the  top  of  my  well-brushed  hat  to  the  tips  of  my 
patent-leather  boots,  embracing,  so  to  speak,  my  canary-colored  kid-gloves,  run 
over  my  coat,  touched  on  my  waistcoat,  skipped  over  my  stone  cameo  shirt-studs, 
and  landed  on  my  *  cwavat ;  *  which  journey  being  ended,  she  asked  me  how  long 
I  had  been  in  the  city,  glanced  a  small  compliment  at  my  appearance,  and  invited 
me  to  meet  one  or  two  young  ladies,  *  sans  ceremonie^  you  know,  quite  en  familU 
next  Wednesday  evening.  I  will  make  no  stranger  of  you,  it  shall  be  to  tea. 
Cousin  Kitty,  do  n*t  blush !  *  (Iddio  giusto  I  blush !)  *  Cousin  Khty  shall  be  in- 
vited. And  oh  1  she  plays  the  piano  so  delightfully.  Such  talent  I '  Reader  I  I 
am  human,  to  err  is  human.  I  went  to  that  Tea-Qght  It  Ls  possible  you  would 
like  to  know  who  the  lady  was  —  the  '  extendress '  of  the  invitation  —  before  you 
go  with  me  to  look  on  and  have  a  barmecide  feast,  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  de  Graball.  '  Count  db  Grab 1 '  I  think  I  hear  you  say ;  neverthe- 
less, such  was  the  case :  that  was  her  sire's  name  round  town,  behind  his  back  t 
Face  to  face,  men  called  him  Ulster  Gorr,  and  he  '  went  it  blind '  on  stocks,  made 
a  pile,  and  retired.  Being  a  distant  relation  of  the  Wildhosses,  I  cultivated  him 
and  his  pretty  daughter  Sallis,  (she  was  christened  Sarah,  but  chit  sara  sara  — 
won't  be  I ) 

*€^t     Comftst    of    Ccs. 

'I  AH  indebted  to  a  French  friend,  an  amateur  of  English  slang,  for  this  heading. 
Come,  put  on  your  hat,  it 's  Wednesday  evening,  and  let  us  go  to  Miss  Goit's.  We 
arrive  there,  and  I  hang  my  hat  up  on  the  rack,  something  warns  me  that  some 
day  it  will  hang  there,  as  Sallie  says,  quite  en/amtiU/  Oh !  no  matter  about 
taking  off  your  hat,  you  're  invisible :  keep  It  on  your  head,  and  take  things  easy, 
do  n't  create  a  disturbance,  or  pocket  the  spoons  and  then  put  them  in  the  piano, 
so  that  it  may  sound  like  a  banjo  1  Before  we  enter  the  parlors  let  us  listen  for  one 
second  to  that  peal  of  merry  laughter,  and  the  noisy,  chattering,  lively  voices.  We 
are  going  to  put  a  stop  to  all  that,  for  a  second.  Do  n't  be  in  such  a  hurry;  wait 
till  I  give  a  twist  to  my  mustache :  hang  Napoleon  the  Third,  for  tiuDing  his  up 
at  the  ends  1  I  have  to  do  it  or  go  out  of  fashion  —  and  the  *  world.'  We  enter, 
pass  the  compliments  of  the  evening,  have  one  more  brush  at  that  good  old 
stand-by,  the  weather ;  introduce  one  or  two  diamond-pointed  puns,  old  but  valu- 
able, touching  this  last  subject^  and  find  silence  has  vacated  the  premises,  and  talk- 
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ing  and  laughing  reign,  with  undisputed  swaj.  It  'a  a  very  sociable  little  circle 
only  two  beaux,  Rash  Tbottbb  and  I,  Bob  Wildhoss;  and  six  belles,  matronized 
by  Madame  Goit.  Among  these  belles  conspicuous  stands  Miss  Kitty  Van  Dam, 
she  of  piano- forte  celebrity,  and  as  I  notice  her  fair,  white,  good-sized  hands  and 
taper  fingers,  I  am  convinced,  that  like  a  certain  Western  belle,  she  can  'paw  the 
ivory,'  (Gotham.  Play  the  piano,)  with  ability.  We  shall  see.  After  a  reason- 
able time,  Wilson,  the  gray-headed  colored  man,  who  always  looks  as  if  he  had 
just  walked  out  of  a  large  band-box  labelled  '  Rbspeotability,  and  for  thirty  years 
servant  to  the  Gorrs,*  enters  with  coffee,  eta  This  over,  conversation  rolls  on  L'EtoiU 
du  Nordf  and  finally  the  musical  spirit  is  thoroughly  aroused,  but  before  the  piano- 
battle  begins,  conversation  sends  out  its  Zouaves.  Thus  discourses  Miss  Sallis 
(christened  Sabah)  Gorr : 

' '  But  surely  IkOster  Tbotteb,  you  must  be  fond  of  music  Instrumental  if  not 
vocal.    What  do  you  play  on  ? ' 

'  *  The  billiard-table  1  *  answers  the  rash  young  man. 

* '  Military  as  usual,'  says  Glaba  Livinoston  ;  *  he  delights  in  the  noise  of  *  can- 
nona" 

*  Clara  plays  billiards  like  a  carabin  finif 

* '  And  you  ? '  continued  Miss  Sallie,  (christened  Sabah,)  looking  me  in  the  eye?, 
'  I  am  sure  your  answer  will  be :  '  I  play  on  the  piano.' ' 

*  *  I  once  played  on  the  piano  when  a  mere  child.' 

* '  Oh  I  that 's  delicious  1 '  said  Olaba  ;  *  we  have  an  infSsmt  phenomenon  among  us. 

*  *  Indeed  you  have  I '  I  answered.  *  Before  I  was  one  year  old  I  played  with  the 
greatest  ease  on  the  piano,  in  fact,  on  top  of  it  We  had  an  old  one  up  in  the 
nuxBery,  and  they  used  to  establish  me  on  it  to  keep  me  off  the  floor  I ' 

*  *  Wicked  man ! '  said  Claba;  *  he  says  funny  things  and  bothers  people.' 
'Tbottbb,  sumamed  Hobatio,  abridged  to  Rash,  at  this  juncture,  handed  Miss 

Kitty  Van  Dah  to  the  piano  with  all  the  ease  of  a  courtier,  time  of  Louis  Qua- 
tobze,  one  too  who  never  got  his  sword  between  his  legs,  and  was  always  grace- 
ful, even  while  shaving  1  I  have  not  one  word  to  say  against  that  elegant  Morceau 
pour  le  piano.  La  Fiuie  des  Ferles^  only  that  for  the  hundred  times  I  first  heard  it 
I  reversed  the  umbrellas  of  my  ears  so  as  to  catch  every  pearl  of  a  note,  afterward 
I  turned  the  umbrellas  back  again,  and  let  the  pearls  run  down  —  I  had  plenty. 
Now,  it  so  happened  that  at  its  termination,  Miss  Kitty  Van  Dam  received  a  bu 
encore  especially  from  Tbotteb,  who  loved  music,  because,  as  he  sagaciously 
observed  to  me,  *  a  man  need  n't  talk,  you  know,  while  they  're  strumming  away, 
so  he  saves  himself  up  for  a  brisk  brush  at  the  end  of  the  race,  and  may-be  takes 
the  stakes  by  it.'  So  at  the  bis  encore  away  went  Miss  Kitty  at  the  piano,  6ca^ 
tering  pearls  right  and  left;  after  the  ^Pluie '  came  ^LEdair^''  a  piece  composed  by 
some  body,  published  somewhere,  and  played  at  the  expense  of  two  stnogs  and  in- 
jury to  a  pedal ;  and  that,  too,  to  one  of  Ebabd's  noble  pianos.  *  Grand?  '  said  Mr. 
Tbotteb,  dilating  on  this  instrument ;  *  it 's  more  than  grand,  it 's  *  gloomy  and 
peculiar  1 ' '  after  which  he  subsided. 

'  *  Miss  Sallie,'  said  I  in  a  whisper,  '  did  you  receive  a  little  note  from  me  when 
I  was  in  Washington  7 '  Madame  Gorr  here  enjoined  strict  silence.  Van  Pam 
was  preparing  the  *  musical  battery.'  Fancy  my  state  of  mind,  waiting  just  for 
five  minutes'  talk,  quietly,  with  Miss  Sallie  Gorr,  and  then  to  have  Le  Feu  (fEnfer 
waltz  poured  into  my  ears.    What  torture  1    I  thought  of  that  odious  female  who 
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mardered  I  do  n't  romember  how  many  hoaibandfl^  by  pooring  molten  lead  in  ibeir 
ears. 

'  Won't  70a  keep  qoieti  Yak  Dam  ?  Oh  f  70a  Ve  got  oat  of  Le  Feu  eFEnfer,  and 
are  taking  airs  on  Les  JSorda  du  Rhin^  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  fine,  divine,  wine, 
moonshine  1  Oh  I  7efl,  we  Ve  been  all  through  that,  too,  fh>m  Eaa  de  Cologne  to 
Yille  de  Mayencei  I  begin  to  grow  nervous,  the  five  other  belles  are  magnifioently 
happ7  in  listening  to  this  pla7ing,'  Madame  Qon  reclines  in  an  arm-chair  over- 
whelmed with  joy;  Trotter  looks  like  Mohamxed  in  the  Sixth  Ward  I  (vide 
Koran  in  the  original.)  I  begin  to  think  of  decamping,  the  notes  fall  thicker  and 
faster,  the  piano  thunders,  lightnings ;  the  cannons  roar  in  basso,  and  the  musketiy 
crack  in  alto,  she  sends  oht  the  forlorn  hope  firom  the  treble,  it  entera  the  citadel  of 
m7  ears,  crash  I  bang  1  a  tremendous  explosion  and  Van  Dam  ;  Saeva  and  Tishnt 
floats  awa7  firom  that  musical  cupb9ard  like  %  lotus  leaf  down  the  Nile. 

'There  was  an  elderl7  gentleman  at  m7  elbow,  and  a  carriage  at  the  door.  The 
&ther  of  Yak  Dam,  pianSgiCt  came  and  bore  het  away,  from  piano  and  gas-lights 
out  into  the  night ;  and  her  conquered  enem7,  the  Wildhoss,  onl7  followed  her 
with  his  gra7  e7es  in  wonder,  aw^  astonishment  I  A  little  white  note  was  in  m7 
hat— who  put  it  tbebe?  As  I,  Bobbbt  Wildhoss,  left  the  Gon  mansion  that 
night,  it  soothed  the  wounds  inflicted  by  cruel  Yan  Dam,  and  harmony  once  more 
reigned  over  the  battle-field  of  Wildho8S*s  brains,  crueUy  tattered  by  a  Grrand 
Piano  Bombardment 

'OUBTAIN    rALUS.* 

Good  again  for  'H.  P.  L»*  ....  Gbobob  Williaic  Cusns,  in  his 
'  Oration  before  ihe  Literary  Societies  of  the  Weeleyan  Uni/oertity  at  Mid- 
dtetowrij  OonTieetiout^  giveis  the  following  as  the  popular  idea  of  a  scholar. 
It  is  as  truthful  as  any  thing  in  the  '  Potiphab  Papers,*  in  Pdtkam's  popular 
periodical  publication : 

*  Thk  popular  idea  of  the  scholar  makes  him  a  pale  student  of  books,  a  reclnae,  a 
▼aletudinariau,  an  unpractical' and  impracticable  man.  He  is  a  being  with  ao  endless 
capacity  of  literary  and  soientiflo  aoquiaition.  He  ia  only  a  oonanmer,  not  a  |>n>ducer ; 
or,  if  tOf  only  a  producer  of  useless  results.  Learning  is  supposed  to  be  put  into  him, 
not  as  vegetables  into  the  groaod,  whence,  as  they  spring  again,  coTeriof  the  earth 
with  beautj,  and  feeding  the  nice,  so  learning  is  to  flower  into  heroic  deeoa»  and  con- 
soling thoughts;  but  it  is  absorbed  by  him,  as  TegeUbles  are  thrown  into  a  cellar, 
where  they  ue  buried,  not  planted,  producing  only  some  poor,  pallid,  useless  shoot,  as 
his  learning  only  germinates  into  some  treatise  upon  the  ablative  absolute. 

'  In  the  old  plays  and  romances  we  have  the  same  picture  of  an  absent  pedant^  the 
easy  prey  of  every  knave,  the  docile  husband  of  a  termagant ;  who,  because  he  could 
read  a  tragedy  of  ^schtlcs,  could  not  tie  his  shoes.  He  belonged  to  great  establish- 
ments as  an  encyclopedia,  in  the  same  way  that  the  fool  belonged  to  them  as  a  jest-book. 
Scholars  were  popularly  ranked  with  women,  having  all  their  weakness,  and  none  of 
their  charms. 

'  This  estimate  grew  naturally  out  of  their  exceptional  character  as  monks ;  for,  at 
the  beginning  of  modem  history,  learning  came  out  of  the  monasteries  with  the  eccle- 
siastics. By  religious  vows  the  monks  were  separated  from  all  secular  interests,  in- 
eluding  the  family  relation.  The  reputation  of  the  scholar  arose  from  the  character  of 
the  monk.  The  monk  was  a  man  wno  dealt  professionally  with  ideas  rather  than  men. 
He  was  therefore  held  to  know  nothing  of  men.  Dreamer,  poet,  vagabond,  and  scbolai^ 
grew  to  be  synonymous  names.  But  while  the  mass  of  monks  undoubtedly  justified 
this  judgment,  it  is  in  the  few  and  not  in  the  mass  that  their  characteristics  are  to  be 
sought ;  they  were  accused  of  not  knowing  men,  but  GaaooaT  was  a  monk,  and  they 
belonged  to  the  most  safacious  organization  in  human  history.  They  were  callep 
pedants  and  moles,  but  Abklabo  and  Mabtiv  Ldthbb  were  churchmen  and  scholars. 
To  call  grammarians,  formalists,  and  swollen  sponges  of  learning,  scholars,  is  to  call  a 
parish  clerk  a  statesman.  To  call  Bbktlbt  and  Pabb  scholars,  is  to  insult  Johhson  and 
Milton.  Stdmbt  Smith  tells  of  Dr.  Gborgb — who,  bearing  the  great  King  of  Prussia 
highly  praised,  said  that  he  had  his  doubts  whether  the  king,  with  all  his  victories 
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knew  how  to  conjugate  &  Greek  verb  in  mi.  If  you  call  Dr.  Giorgi,  and  Wolpf,  ano 
Hetkb  scholars,  what  name  have  you  for  Gobthe  and  Schiller  ? 

'  In  any  just  classification  of  human  powers  and  pursuits,  the  scholar  is  the  repre- 
sentativo  of  thought.  Devoted  to  the  contemplation  uf  truth,  he  is,  in  the  state,  a  pub- 
lic conscience  by  which  public  measures  may  be  tested :  the  scholarlv  class^  thereiore, 
to  which,  now,  as  of  old,  the  clergy  belong,  is  the  upper  house  in  the  politics  of  the 
world,' 

'  Technical  scholarship  begins  in  a  dictionary  and  ends  in  a  grammar.  The  sublime 
scholarship  of  John  Milton  began  in  literature  and  ended  in  fife.  Graced  with  every 
intellectual  gift,  he  was  personally  so  comely,  that  the  romantic  woods  of  Vallambrota 
are  lovelier  from  their  association  with  his  youthful  figure  sleeping  in  their  shade.  He 
had  all  the  technical  excellences  of  the  scholar.  At  eighteen  he  wrote  better  Latin 
verses  than  have  been  written  in  Enjgland.  He  replied  to  the  Italian  poets  who  com- 
plimented him,  in  purer  Italian  than  their  own.  He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  theology, 
m  science,  and  in  the  pure  literature  of  all  languages. 

*  These  were  his  accom{>U8hmentB,  but  his  genius  waa  vast  and  vigorous.  While  jet 
a  youth,  he  wrote  those  minor  poems,  which  have  the  simple  perfection  of  productions 
of  nature;  and,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  wisdom  and  i>ower,  he  turned  his  blind  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  sang  the  lofty  song  which  has  given  him  a  twin  glory  with  Shakspeabe 
in  English  renown. 

*  It  IS  much  for  one  man  to  have  exhausted  the  literature  of  other  nations,  and  to 
have  enriched  his  own.  But  other  men  have  done  this  in  various  degrees.  Milton 
went  beyond  it  to  complete  the  circle  of  his  character  as  the  scholar.' 

*Jus*  so — yes:  but  we  don't  want  to  read  'Paradise  Lost'  to-night 
It 's  getting  a  little  late ;  and  eyen  light  reading,  like  that,  is  somewhat 
burthensome.  In  our  boyhood  we  parsed  our  first  grammar-lessons  from 
Milton.  His  style  is  very  simple.  His  antecedents,  to  be  sure,  are  some- 
times a  good  way  off,  but  they  can  h^found^  and  brought  back,  though  the 
hunt  must  needs  be  long,  and  the  *  luck '  uncertain.  But  here 's  to  Milton, 
whom  every  body  praises,  and  nobody  reads !  -  -  -  A  corbespondent,  writ- 
ing from  ^  Blossom  Coal-Bank,  Rock-Island,  Illinois,'  under  date  of  September 
the  seventh,  says:  *In  looking  over  your  agreeable  ^Gomp  with  Eeaderg 
arid  CorrespondentB^^  in  your  September  number,  I  noticed  a  statement  by  n 
Cincinnati  correspondent  prefacing  some  verses  d  2a  *  Sir  John  Moore,* 
found  in  his  uncle's  port-folio,  which  contains  an  error ;  an  error,  by  the 
by,  widely  disseminated ;  which  I  feel  bound  to  correct.  I  make  the  cor- 
rection for  an  all-sufi^cient  reason :  namely,  to  vindicate  my  native  well- 
beloved  State  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude.  Would  that  I  were  able  to  do 
it  more  satisfactorily.  Having  been  bom  within  a  stone's-throw  of  Baron 
Steuben's  tomb,  I  claim  to  speak,  so  fiu*  as  my  recollection  serves,  *  by  the 
card.'  The  Baron  De  Steuben's  remains  lie  in  the  centre  of  a  ten-acre  lot  in 
the  centre  of  the  township  of  Steuben,  county  of  Oneida,  State  of  New- York, 
about  five  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Remsen :  which  lot,  by  the  Baron's 
direction  and  will,  was  set  apart  and  reserved  as  his  burial-place,  and  was 
to  be  Icfl  in  a  perfectly  natural  state.  It  so  remains  to  this  day :  a  perfect 
little  wilderness  in  itself ;  a  dense  forest  *  in  puris  naturalibtu  ; '  not  a  stick 
or  limb  having  been  removed,  or  even  molested,  from  the  day  of  the  Baron's 
death  to  the  present  time :  the  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity,  mostly  of  Welsh 
origin,  of  the  pure  North  -Wales  stock,  entertaining  and  exercising  the  most 
profound  respect  for  the  wishes  and  memory  of  the  *  good  old  Baron.'  It  is 
difficult  to  penetrate  the  lot,  except  by  the  one  beaten  track  which  leads 
directly  to  the  tomb  in  the  centre.  The  lot  is  inclosed  by  an  ordinary  rail- 
fence.  Fine  meadow-lands  adjoin  it  on  either  side.  The  tomb,  however,  is 
in  quite  a  dilapidated  condition ;  the  frost  having  partially  thrown  down  one 
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side.  The  tomb  originaUy  stood  about  four  feet  high ;  slab,  or  inscription- 
stone,  lying  flat-vrise  on  the  top.  Upon  it  is  inscribed  the  title,  name,  birth- 
place, (Prussia,)  supposed  age,  (sixty-four,)  and  date  of  death,  (1802, 1  think,) 
of  the  Baron  Ds  Stbuben  :  also,  that  the  monument  was  erected  by  order  of 
the  State  of  New -York,  in  gratitude  for,  and  in  commemoration  of^  the 
eminent  sendees  rendered  by  the  deceased  during  the  Reyolutionary  War. 
It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  I  visited  the  spot  I  trust  that  ere  long 
some  one  of  your  inde&tigable  correspondents  will  pay  the  Baaon's  tomb  a 
flying  visit;  copy  the  inscription  verbatim,  and  describe  to  the  public  the 
present  condition  of  the  monument,  lot,  fence,  etc.  It*s  a  *  crying  shame,' 
as  you  intimate,  'that  the  rich  and  munificent  State  of  New -York  should 
suffer  this  brave  old  patriot-soldier^s  last  resting-place  to  tumble  into  ruins :  a 
few  dollars  judiciously  expended,  would  amply  repair  it  Speak  out,  dear 
Knickbrbockeb  :  your  voice  will  be  heeded.  The  Oneida  County  delegation 
to  the  Legislature  should  take  the  subject  in  hand :  they  have  but  to  move 
in  the  matter,  and  the  good  work  will  be  done.'  To  all  which  we  say,  witii 
all  our  heart,  We  "hoj^t  so.  -  -  -  We  receive,  not  unfrequentiy, 
*  poems'  which  really  are  not  so  simple  and  descriptive  as  the  following, 
which  literally  *  tells  its  own  story.'  The  production  is  warranted  original 
and  perfectiy  genuine :  *  The  compositors  were  so  struck  with  its  beauty, 
that  they  wisely  refi^ained  fixmi  attempting  any  littie  embellishments  in 
punctuation  or  orthography,  so  customary  and  often  necessary,  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  our  *  first  writers.'  Its  style  is  unique  and  comprdiensive,  show- 
ing clearly  that 

'  'T  AiNT  every  man  can  make  himself  a  poet. 
No  more  'n  a  sheep  can  make  itself  a  go-at' 

Its  authoi:,  we  are  told,  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  result,  that  he  im- 
mediately had  two  hundred  copies  printed  for  circulation  among  his  Mends ! ' 

onward  through  ohio  state 
up  around  a  pretty  lake 
01  Chicago  take  a  riew 


*  Ik  a  short  time  if  I  are  blest 
I  think  i*U  go  out  West 


time's  advancing  every  day 
I  think  i'U  start  the  first  of  march 
then  i'll  step  into  the  stage 
down  penobscot  river  goe 
soon  in  Bangor  I  shall  be 
Buy  my  ticket  go  to  see 
shape  my  course  and  bear  away 
around  cape  ann  up  the  bay 
When  at  Boston  we  arrive 
if  I  should  the  trip  survive 
then  i'U  mount  the  iron  horse 
o're  to  albany  I'll  cross 
through  tiie  valleys  o're  the  ridge 
to  the  grate  suspension  bridge 
up  saint  lawrence  on  the  track 
view  the  mammoth  cataract 
see  the  waters  plunge  below 
then  pass  up  through  Buffalo 


on  mv  «H)umey  start  anew 

o*er  the  prairie  I  will  skipp 

to  the  river  mississipp 

here  affain  I'll  take  the  Bote 

miles  400  for  to  tote 

up  the  mississippi  creeping 

through  the  narrows  and  lake  pepin 

to  the  city  of  saint  paul 

Just  below  the  water  fall 

if  perchance  I  meet  the  stage 

with  the  driver  I'll  engaice 

to  take  me  on  without  d&y 

up  into  saint  anthony 

passing  on  b^  river  rum 

to  elk  river  i  will  come 

meet  my  friends  that  went  before 

settle  down  and  move  no  more.' 


'How  does  t\e>t  strike  you,'  reader  f  -  -  -  *Thoi70h  I  have  been  for 
years  a  *  constant'  and  '  admiring '  reader  of  your  periodical,'  writes  ^  Lvkb,' 
a  new  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  correspondent,  *  I  have  never  flattered  myself  that 
I  could  contribute  any  thing  worthy  of  a  place  '  within  its  borders ; '  but 
something  so  ludicrous  was  said  in  my  presence  recentiy,  that  I  have  per- 
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haps  unwarrantably  thought  it  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  the  Knickeb- 
BOCKBB.  A  number  of  us  young  married  men,  rejoicing  in  our  first 
babies,  were  discussing  the  delights  of  incipient  paternity;  when  I,  in 
a  moment  of  inadvertence,  made  the  following  absurd  misquotation :  *  Oh  I 
yes,  you  know  good  old  Solomon  says,  *  A  babe  in  the  house  is  a  well-spring 
of  pleasure  I '  *  Think  of  confounding  Solomon  and  Tuppbr  I  0  Crimini  I 
*'  inadvertence  *  is  a  poor  excuse  for  that  offence  I  The  laugh  which  was  raised 
at  my  expense  had  subsided,  and  I  had  '  treated  *  all  round  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  *  the  com,*  when  the  Solomon  of  our  party  was  led  to  remark  as  fol- 
lows :  *How  often  the  more  common  quotations  in  use  become  mutilated  by 
constant  handling,  and  are  copied  and  repeated  erroneously,  until  the  misquo- 
tation is  commonly  received  as  the  genuine  article,  and  the  real  phraseology 
condemned  as  wrong :  for  instance,'  he  continued,  *  how  often  you  see  writ- 
ten, '  Sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  and  good  in  every 
thing,*  when  any  one,  with  a  moment's  reflection,  will  see  that  it  should  be, 

sermons  in  hoohSy  stones  in  the  running  hroohs^  and  good  in  every  thing.' 

As  I  have  started,  I  must  give  you  one  more  fun-let,  concerning  a  little 
^  four-year-old '  fi*iend  of  mine.  It  seems  that  a  clergymen  had  been  staying 
for  some  time  at  his  father's  house,  and  on  going  away,  called  little  Eddt  to 
him  and  asked  what  he  should  give  him  for  a  present  Eddt,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  '  the  doth,' 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  suggest  something  of  a  religious  nature ;  so  he 
answered,  hesitatingly :  *  I  —  I  —  I — think  I  should  like  a  Testament,  but  I 
KNOW  I  should  like  a  squirt-gun!^  P.S.  — What  a  *  mighty  good  fellow ' 
Macs  Slopbr  is  I '  -  -  -  Wb  have  been  &vored  vrith  an  ^Eu' 
logy  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  TheodHc  Bomeyn  Beck,  M,D,,  LL,D,y 
delivered  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New-Tork  by  Frank 
Hastings  Hamilton,  M.D.  It  is  published  by  order  of  the  Senate ;  and  is 
a  noble  tribute  to  the  character  and  memory  of  one  of  the  first  men  among 
the  intellectual  benefactors  of  our  State.  Much  as  we  had  known  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Beck  was  held  by  the  public,  we  had  never 
been  made  aware  of  the  great  extent  and  value  of  his  attainments  and  pub- 
lic services,  until  we  had  perused  the  pamphlet  before  us,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  great  feeling  and  an  uncommon  ease  and  force  of  style.  In  1829 
Dr.  Bbck  was  elected  President  of  the  New-Tork  State  Medical  Society,  and 
was  reelected  to  the  same  office  on  the  two  succeeding  years.  His  annual 
addresses  were  models  in  their  kind,  and  attracted  much  attention.  His 
hist  annual  discourse  was  upon  the  subject  of  Small  Pox,  and  embraced  a 
rapid  history  of  this  terrible  scourge,  and  urged  the  value  and  necessity  of 
thorough  vaccination,  vrith  a  view  to  its  ultimate  extinction :  '  Selecting  al- 
ways those  themes  for  his  discourses  which  were  of  the  largest  interest  to 
the  largest  number,  he  was  able  to  discuss  them  in  a  maimer  which  indi- 
cated an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  their  relations  and  bearings.  His 
suggestions  are  constantly  such  as  might  become  a  physician,  a  philanthro- 
pist and  a  statesman ;  and  that  they  were  not  Utopian  is  proven  by  the  &ct 
that  very  many  of  them,  either  in  their  original  forms,  or  only  slightly  modi- 
fied, have  been  adopted  as  measures  of  state  policy  and  general  hygiene,  or, 
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if  not  adopted,  they  still  continue  to  commend  themselres  to  the  intelHgeaoe 
of  enlightened  men  eveiywhere,  and  physicians  still  continue  to  reiterate  his 
sentiments,  and  to  urge  their  adoption  upon  those  who  hare  the  care  of  the 
public  interests.'  We  select  the  following  fhnn  among  the  additional  ikcta 
set  forth  in  this  address : 

*  Tk  m'i'^  Dr.  Bkck  was  made  Profeiwor  of  Medical  JoriffprndeDee,  mtFairfiefd  Medkal 
Collef^,  instead  of  lecturer,  and  in  \^^  he  aras  traDSfeired  from  the  chair  of  practice 
to  that  of  Materia  Mcdica,  in  accordunce  with  bis  own  request ;  and  these  two  cnairs  be 
continued  to  occupy  until  the  abandnnment  of  the  Collog;*  in  1840. 

*  Immediately  on  resifniinji:  his  place  at  Fairfield,  Dr.  BacK  waa  elected  to  tbe  chair 
of  Materia  Medica,  in  the  Albany  Medical  Colleffe.  The  chair  of  Medical  Jarispnideaoe, 
to  which  he  would  most  naturally  have  been  chosen,  being  already  occnpied  by  a  Tery 
able  teacher,  Amo6  Dkak,  Enq. 

'  This  prufeffsorship  Dr.  lUt  k  continued  to  hold  antil  \^:A,  when  his  declioinf  health, 
together  with  an  accumulation  of  other  pressing  duties,  induced  him  to  resign  his  place 
as  an  active  officer,  having  now  taught  medicine  in  some  of  ita  deparkments  for  thirty^ 
nine  rears,  and  the  trustees  then  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  distinction  of  Eme- 
ritus Professor. 

*  In  1K17,  Dr.  Bbck  waa  made  Principal  of  the  Albany  Academy,  an  inatitiition  wlubh 
has  furnished  the  community  with  more  mind  than  any  other  adidemy  in  this  country. 
A  distinction  that  is  doubtless  due  to  the  admirable  discipline,  and  well-stored  brain 
which  Dr.  Bkck  brought  with  him  into  the  institution,  in  1817.  la  184>^  Dr.  Bick  re- 
signed his  place  as  Principal  of  the  Academy,  and  on  the  death  of  Jambs  Ststexsoic, 
EtH).,  he  succeeded  him  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Dr.  Beck's  scnrices  in  the  *  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture, 
Arts,  and  Manu&ctures '  were  many  and  great,  and  their  value  universally 
acknowledged.  He  was  also  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  Albany  Lyceum 
of  National  History.  Since  1841  he  has  occupied  the  ofiBce  of  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Regents ;  a  position  of  great  honor  and  trust : 

*  In  1S23,  Dr.  Bbci  published  hia  work  entitled  *  Elements  of  Medioal  Jarispnidenoe,' 
in  two  volumes,  octavo;  which,  at  the  time,  attracted  great  attention,  and  has  since 
continued  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  science  of  medical 
jurisprudence  is  one  of  great  interest  and  importance.  It  treats  of  all  those  questions, 
m  wnich  the  testimony  of  a  medical  man  ma^  be  required  before  courts  of  justice,  and 
from  the  nature  of  many  of  the  questions,  it  is  obvious  that  their  discussion  requires 
the  widest  range  of  medioal  and  scientific  knowledge.  Although  deeply  studied  in 
Italy,  France  and  GkrmanT,  this  science  had  scarcely  attracted  any  attention,  either  in 
this' country  or  in  England,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Bkck.  To 
him  is  certainly  due  the  hi^  credit,  not  merely  of  rousing  public  attention  to  an  im- 
portant and  neglected  sub|ect,  but  also  of  presenting  a  work  upon  it  which  will  pro- 
bably never  be  entirely  superseded.  In  foreign  countries,  its  merits  have  been  anly 
appreciated  and  magnanimously  acknowledged.  The  work  has  already  passed  through 
five  American,  and  four  London,  besides  a  German  edition. 

*  There  is  no  testimony  more  pertinent  as  to  the  rank  occupied  by  Dr.  Beck  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  world,  than  the  large  number  of  societies,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  which  conferred  upon  him  either  honorary  or  active  memberships.  Among 
others  less  known  we  may  mention  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  of  wnich  he  was 
elected  a  member  in  1818;  Physico  Medical  Society.  N.  Y.,  1B18;  Antiquarian  8oc- 
Mass.,  1816;  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  1816;  Lyceum  of  Natural 
Historv.  N.  Y.,  1S17;  American  Geological  Society,  New-Haven,  1819 :  Natural  Hist 
Soc,  Montreal,  1821  ;  Hon.  Member  of  Med.  Soc.,  London,  1824;  Medical  Society, 
Quebec,  1824;  Cor.  Member  Linnean  Soc.,  Paris,  1826 ;  Hon.  Member  Med.  Soc,  Conn., 
1826;  Society  of  Emulation,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1827;  Med.  Soc  of  New-Hampshire, 
182H;  Associate  of  the  College  of  Phys.,  Philadelphia,  1829;  Hon.  Member  of  Royal 
Med.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  1832 ;  of  Meteorological  Society,  London,  1838;  of  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia,  1^'59  ;  of  Med.  Soc.  of  Rhode-Island,  1839 :  National 
Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  Washington,  1840 ;  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  1841 ;  Amer.  Ethnological  Soc,  1842;  Northern  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Dartmouth,  1S45;  Cor.  Fellow  of  New- York  Academjr  of  Medicine,  1847; 
Royal  Society  of  Northern   Antiquaries,  Copenhagen,  1848;   Histor.  Soc  Vermont, 

I S50 ;  American  Statistical  Soc,  Boston,  1851 ;  State  Historical  Society,  Wisconsin, 
lft54.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Mercersburg  College, 
Penn.,  and  by  Rutgers  College,  N.  J. 
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'  Dr.  Bbck  enjoyed  durin^r  bis  life,  almost  uninterrupted  health,  the  result  of  a  good 
natural  constitution,  and  of  temperate,  regular,  and,  so  far  at  least  as  his  literary  pur- 
suits would  permit,  active  habits.' 

Sach  was  the  distinguished  man  whose  death  the  State  has  been  called 
upon  to  lament ;  while  to  bis  family  tbe  loss  of  a  loving  firiend  and  most 
kind  father  is  indeed  ureparable.  -  -  -  We  have  a  word  to  repeat  (for 
the  third  time  in  the  pages  of  this  department  of  the  Knickebbocker)  to 
our  correspondents.  We  cannot  return  communications.  Sometimes — in- 
deed often — we  look  over  our  port-folios,  for  manuscripts,  in  prose  or  verse, 
to  oblige  a  distant  friend.  The  other  day,  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  a 
lady  in  a  far  Eastern  State,  Dame  Knick  and  *  the  Girls  '  closely  scrutinized 
four  port-folios,  full  of  *  matter,'  (as  publishers  term  it,)  awaiting  insertion 
— much  of  it  long-promised  insertion  —  for  a  single  piece  of  *  poetry,'  so 
called,  that  was  not  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it  was  written,  and  which 
was  at  last  found,  and  restored.  It  will  never  be  done  again.  There  is  no 
one  who  writes  an  article,  in  prose  or  verse,  that  is  worth  publishing^  the 
first  copy  of  which  is  not  worth  keeping.  We  speak  as  *  one  of  the  craft,' 
ourselves ;  not  arbitrarily,  nor  in  ill-humor.  Not  at  alL  But  one  thing  is 
quite  certain,  we  do  not  say  it  in  any  spirit  of  vain-boasting.  The  fiict  is 
simply  so  :  there  is  not  a  periodical  in  America — no  matter  how  large  its 
circulation — which  has  one-half  the  number  of  communications  sent  to  it, 
which  come  to  the  Knickerbocker.  Now  how  are  we  to  look  over  all  these 
at  oncey  as  soon  as  received — decide  at  once — and  tljen  write  to  the  au- 
thors, and  give  our  hasty  verdict  —  oft»n  wrong,  as  it  might  easily  be, 
with  such  celerity  of  judgment  ?  Let  us  hope  that  no  one  will  see  any 
thing  like  harshness  in  this.  It  is  not  felt  —  it  is  not  meant  K  our  cor- 
respondents could  only  know  how  often  we  have  endeavored  (and  success- 
fully) to  make  the  first  efforts  of  new  and  inexperienced  writers  acceptable 
to  our  readers,  this  thought  would  never  enter  their  minds.  We  can  return 
eery  long  prose  articles.  -  -  -  *  I  had  the  pleasure,  two  or  three  years 
since,'  writes  a  friend  from  New-Orleans,  *  of  enjoying  the  intimacy  of  a 
very  companionable  gentleman,  who  might  have  been  a  great  man  but  for 
something  —  I  knew  not  what.  He  was  either  born  too  early  in  the  New 
World's  history,  or  his  advent  happened  too  late  in  the  annals  of  his  native 
continent ;  or  he  should  have  seen  the  light  of  France  or  Italy,  with  his  in- 
fant eyes :  by  nature  he  was  too  sensitive  for  England  or  America.  In  fact, 
ho  had  wandered  in  many  portions  of  the  ancient  world,  seeking  a  society 
adapted  to  his  wants,  and  had  returned  desponding.  I  will  attempt  to  give 
the  subject  of  an  evening  conversation  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  peculiar 
language. 

*  It  was  my  misfortune  to  have  my  nativity  cast  in  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  of  the 
Western  States.  Brought  up  in  a  promiscuous  library  of  books  of  all  sciences,  and 
written  in  several  languages,  I  became  a  great  book-worm  and  a  passable  linguist. 
Some  knowledge  of  modern  languages  brought  the  desire  of  travel,  which  was  gratified 
to  my  heart's  content  I  went  through  the  four  faculties  of  a  university:  philosophy, 
law,  medicine  and  divinity,  or  theology,  as  it  is  more  properly  called ;  and  found  the 
last  the  greatest  vanity  of  alL 

*  My  first  attempts  to  put  my  thoughts  in  writing  were  crude  enough  I  I  found 
what  Rousseau  said  to  be  very  true :  Quelque  talent^  qu'on  puisse  avoir,  Tart  de  bien 
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6crire  ne  rient  pas  tout  d'un  oonp.  I  tntosbted  Bomancet  from  the  Frenoh ;  standektm 
from  the  Oennan ;  letriUas  fit>m  the  Spanish;  tmd  aonneUi  from  the  ItaliiMi,  for  the 
village  jonroaL  Next  I  tried  my  hand  at  prose,  and  transited  e  French  norel  (Le 
Solitaire  Philosophe)  and  a  Spanish  history  of  Cuba»  (Histaria pinioretea  d€  la  Tda  de 
Oubapor  Ancheza.)  I  tried  to  sell  one  to  a  publisher  in  New-Tork,  and  the  other  I 
offered  to  another  publisher  of  Cincinnati.  Failing  in  these,  first  attempts  at  literary 
speculation,  I  have  had  a  horror  of  books  and  writing  since.  I  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  the  healing  art,  and  saw  just  enough  of  it  to  cure  myself  of  Theropian  ideas,  and 
drive  me  to  the  jurisprudential  profession  for  occupation.  I  hod  secluded  myself  so 
much  from  the  society  of  business  men,  that  the  money-making  worid  was  a  terrt  t»- 
connue  to  me ;  and  I  had  become  so  excessively  timid,  I  trembled  at  the  idea  of  making 
a  speech. 

*  I  attempted  to  quit  my  books  and  seek  the  society  of  females,  but  I  found  myself  so 
awkward  in  ladies'  company,  and  was  subject  to  so  much  mortification,  I  resolved  to 
abjure  that  pleasure  also,  and  return  to  books.  I  now  sought  those  I  had  never  heard 
of,  when  I  could  find  any  in  old  libraries,  and  delighted  particulariy  in  French  and 
Italian.  To  hear  eveiy-day  authors  mentioned,  was  unpleasant  to  me.  I  delighted  to 
hear  anecdotes  of  men  not  generally  known  to  the  reading  world ;  and  felt  a  contonpt 
for  the  ignorance  of  listeners;  while,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  pitied  my  bibliomania.* 

*  Such  men  do  not  eiyoj  life.  They  pant  for  the  pleasures  of  the  world- 
ling, and  have  not  ihe  capacity  to  feel  them.  If  they  write  a  book,  it  may 
become  famous,  when  it  is  no  longer  known  where  tiie  bones  of  theauthw 
rest  How  many  similar  men  are  yet  living,  unknown  and  unappreciated  T 
Alas  I  true  enough  I  -  -  -  The  following  is  a  '  true  and  original 
copy  *  of  a  Love-Letp&r^  picked  up  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Seneca  Falls,  in 
this  State.  As  usual,  we  omit  names.  We  have  been  compdled  to  '  punc- 
tify'  somewhat,  else  who  could  understand  the  missive?  —  and  who  can 
notOf  as  to  that  matter : 

'  Miss  R.  A.  R.  :  Da.  Gul  : 

'  I  tak  the  opportunity  to  In  Form  you  that  your  Beauty  And  Beheayer  I  Admyie ; 
and  furthermore  when  I  am  in  my  Losom  Owers  and  maditate  on  your  Alliquana  I 
think  that  you  are  one  of  Gk)des  of  Lov  on  the  Jlert  Hill  and  I  hope  that  Nater  will 
bless  me  with  your  sweet  and  Allaquant  presens :  and  I  hope  that  your  Oner  Except  of 
my  request  Because  I  love  you  Beyond  all  Erthle  tresburs.  Tour  Eiquantans  with  me 
has  been  short  —  But  Notwithstanding  I  admireit  to  the  Hiest  degree  of  the  human 
mind :  and  Furthermore  I  hope  you  will  grant  my  Compene  in  your  presens.  Dr. 
Girl  and  I  hope  the  time  will  Com  when  you  and  I  shall  wak  in  some  shady  growv 
and  here  soft  ftit  steps  of  some  anciant  quean  And  vue  the  Butes  of  the  moon  and 
Con&bulate  on  sweat  matrimonie  and  goin  our  Hands  and  Harts  until  deth  dos  us  part 
'  And  no  more  at  present  But  may  the  Heavens  Bles  you  until  time  is  no  more 
From  your  frend  yours  and  so  forth  I  wish  to  Anser  this  without  &iL  j.  a.  b. 

'Jiaa9B.A.B » 

As  Dickens's  inebriated  character  at  the  London  police-station  says : 
*  WarUtalldbou  f '  When  the  two  lovers  *  goin  hands  and  harts,*  and  *  wak 
in  some  shady  growv,  and  here  the  soft  /t£^steps  of  some  ancient  queui,* 
(sure  an'  wouldn't  that  be  /9*MAabit,  now?)  we  shall  doubtless  know 
,  what's  all  abou?'  -  -  -  Onb  day  last  summer,  at  our  little 
Cedar-Hill  Cottage,  there  came  up  a  sudden  and  violent  rain-storm. 
Among  those  flitting  down  the  lane  which  leads  by  the  house,  and  so  on 
hrough  the  cedars,  was  a  well-dressed  young  man,  with  two  sweet  little 
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boys.  They  looked  just  alike ;  were  very  neatly  and  tastefully  dressed ;  with 
their  pink  French-calico  shirts,  little  Tahna-ish  round-abouts,  and  fair  white 
hair,  ciu-ling  all  around  their  temples,  underneath  their  small  braided  straw- 
hats,  from  which  flaunted  jauntily  a  black  ribbon.  As  the  big  premonitory 
drops  of  rain  had  begun  to  fall,  we  asked  the  &ther  and  his  little  boys  to 
take  chairs  upon  the  piazza  until  the  rain  had  ceased  and  the  storm  was 
over-past  The  offer  was  accepted :  and  as  they  came  up  upon  the  '  stoop,* 
the  fond  parent  took  off  their  little  hats,  and  ran  his  fingers  through  their 
golden  curls.  He  said  they  were  Twins,  and  *  nobody  couldn't  tell  'em 
apart.'  It  touched  t^,  for  tod  are  a  twin  —  and  '  one  is  not'  Well,  the  rain 
continued  to  &11  for  at  least  an  hour :  and  our  little  folk  brought  the  wee 
boys  some  bread-and-butter,  and  cake,  and  made  them  *  feel  at  home.'  The 
&tiier  was  gratified  —  the  children  pleased.  The  next  day  came  up  a  gift 
of  four  little  glass-birds,  such  as  they  blow  in  museums,  as  a  present  from 
the  little  twins  to  our  *  sma'  baim&'  The  father  was  an  Irish  mechanic, 
who  worked  in  the  machine-shop  of  the  New-Tork  and  Erie  RaH-road.  One 
day  returning  from  a  brief  call  we  had  been  making  upon  a  most  worthy 
prelate  of  the  Catholic  church,  we  met  the  unhappy  parent  going  thither. 
One  of  his  little  boys  was  very  ill  with  the  dysentery,  he  said,  and  he  feared 
might  not  survive.  We  reassured  him,  finding  his  son  had  been  sick  for 
only  two  or  three  days,  and  he  passed  on.  We  heard  nothing  &rther  of  the 
little  patient  until  two  days  after ;  wiien  one  morning  bright  and  early,  as 
we  were  picking  cucumbers  in  the  garden,  the  afflicted  &ther  leaned  over 
the  pickets,  and  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  said :  '  0  Mr. 

C !  one  of  my  little  twin-boys  is  dead  I '    Was  there  *  any  sorrow  like 

unto  his  sorrow '  at  that  moment,  save  that  of  the  little  boy's  mother  ?  The 
lost  one  was  laid  the  next  day  in  Rockland  Cemetery ;  and  last  Sunday  we 
met  the  bereaved  father  leading  his  surviving  little. boy — sad-looking,  we 
thought,  as  if  he  was  enjoying  only  a  *  maimed  life' — amidst  the  £Edling 
leaves  and  fiiding  flowers  of  Octobeo*,  as  they  took  their  way  over  the  hill  to 
the  Cemetery.  But  his  little  brother  was  gone  to  a  world  where  they  shall 
no  more  say,  *  I  %m  sick : '  and 

<  Thbrb,  'mid  daj-beama  round  him  plajing, 

He  his  Fathkb's  fiitoe  Bhall  see. 
And  shall  bear  him  gently  sajing, 

'  Liitle  children,  come  to  Mb.' 

The  subjoined  'speaks  for  itselfl'  It  is  an  authentic  document,  and  is 
*  on  the  record : ' 

One  Hog  ]  Certfotatf. 

The  Ck)mmonweaUh  of  Pennsylrania,  |    ^^  *^e  Common  Pleas  of  Berks  County, 
ex-rdatione  Mooai. Certiorari. 

Meng^l  for  PlainUff.    {Defendant  hdow.) 

Defendant  had  no  right  to  take  up  my  client 

Offered  in  eridence :  Depositions  to  prove  that  Mookb  said  he  had  a  right  to  take  up 
.hogs  whether  they  had  fHends  or  not ;  that  Moorb  is  a  '  mean  rascal ' ;  that  when 
MooBB  *  is  spiteful  he  is  a  very  spitefhl  neighbor.' 

The  case  of  the  Commonwealth  V9,  Fourteen  Hogs,  (10  S.  k  R.,  893}  decides  that  a 
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bog  is  not  an  outlavr,  a  boar  is  not  an  outlaw,  but  a^iyil  domestic  animal — not  an 
animal /fro;  ruUuroi  —  has  a  right  to  his  own  bed  of  straw,  and  is  not  to  be  shot  down 
or  snapped  up. 

In  the  second  place,  bogs  do  not  trarel  early,  unless  thej  are  after  something.  It  is 
proved  that  this  hog  was  not  any^where. 

PaRKiKs  for  Defendant.    (Plaintiff  below.) 

By  the  C&urL  —  These  proceedings  must  be  quashed;  for  the  reason  that  tbej  do  not 
state  the  offence  committed  by  the  plaintiff. 

And  they  were  *  quashed  accordingly.*  -  -  -  The  subjoined  comes  tons  all 
the  way  from  Brownsville,  Nebraska  Territory.     It  purports,  and  we  have  no 

doubt  truly,  to  record  an  authentic  anecdote  of  Colonel ,  of , 

who  came  to  ELansas  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress.   During  the  consequent  excitement  after  his  arrival,  he  managed  to 

*  keep  his  spirits  up  by  pouring  spirits  down  ; '  and  gathering  a  crowd 
around  him,  he  made  a  speech  as  follows :  '  Gentlemen,  it 's  beautiful  to 
talk  about  our  *wild,  picturesque  scenery;'  it  forms  the  subject  of  many 
delightful  encomiums.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  too,  in  ^e  Indian 
maidens  sporting  with  the  spotted  fawn  among  the  wigwams  of  their  tribe : 
but,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  best  place  for  mean  whiskey  that  /  ever  saw !  * 
Speaking  of  Indians :  we  have  an  old  chap  here  who  has  lived  a  number  of 
years  on  the  frontier,  and  whom  we  shall  call  Captain  Perry.  He  occa^ 
sionally  takes  rather  too  much  of  the  *  inspiring  fluid,'  and  like  others  who 
have  passed  through  an  eventful  life,  is  fond,  when  in  this  state,  of  relating  his 

*  hair-breadth  escapes ; '  and  also,  like  most  others,  magnifies  them  to  a  some- 
what unwarrantable  extent  Being  in  the  *  Grocery '  the  other  day,  while 
the  Captain  was  relating  one  of  his  adventures,  which  happened  near  some 
lake,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember,  he  stated  that  it  occurred 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  After  performing  unheard-of  prodigies  of  valor,  he 
was  finally  forced  to  run.  This  he  did :  and  shortly  afterward  foimd  him- 
self on  the  b:.nk  of  the  lake,  which  was  *  frozen  solid  all  the  way  across.' 
Without  a  mementos  hesitation,'  he  started  over,  followed  closely  by  the 
Indians,  three  in  number.  When  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  he  perceived 
the  Indians  were  becoming  scattered ;  and  stooping  down  he  picked  up  a 
hoop-pole  and  killed  them,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  came  up.  *  Why,  Ct^)- 
ting,'  asked  a  by-stander,  *  how  could  the  river  be  frozen  over  on  the  Fourth 
of  July? — and  how  came  a  hoop-hole  that  fiir  from  shore?'  *Um!' 
*Um  I'  grunted  the  old  man  (*with  a  hic/^)  ^what  do  you  know  about 
Indiana  / '  -  -  -  D'  tou  recollect  *  constant  reader,'  a  little  description 
we  gave  recently  in  one  of  the  subsections  of  this  our  Omnium  Gkitherum^ 
of  our  *  water,  mush,  and  other  millions  ?' — and  of  the  passers-by  our 
small  garden,  who  looked  over  the  pickets  admiringly  at  'em  ?  Well,  they 
did^  and  to  some  purpose  tod,  as  you  shall  presently  hear.  One  night  we 
had  two  guests  from  town  —  old  fiiends.  In  the  morning,  before  breakfast, 
we  dwelt  with  just  pride  upon  our  crop  of  melons ;  of  such  rare  varieties ; 
the  ^Borneo '  musk-melon,  as  large  as  *  some  pumpkins,'  and  sweeter  than 
the  sweetest  nutmeg  species ;  and  the  Orange  Water-mehUy  which  peels  like 
an  orange,  leaving  the  juicy  and  luscious  pulp  in  sections,  like  a  stripped 
orange  —  the  seeds  a  present  from  a  fi-iend  at  Hyde-Park,  in  *  Old  Dutchess.' 
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We  took  our  friends  out  to  see  them.  In  the  night  they  had  been  *  con- 
veyed '  away,  by  some We  never  felt  so  vexed  before.    If  they  had 

ask^  us  for  one  or  two,  they  should  have  had W^  hoed  them  for 

weeks  with  our  own  hands,  when  the  dew  was  on  the  vines  ;  and  while  at 
breakfast  used  to  look  out  upon  them  with  a  pleasure  that  knew  no  satiety. 
Confound  their  blasted  — —  And  they  might  have  had  as  many  nutmeg' 
melons,  and  the  old  green  style  of  water-melons,  as  they  pleased ;  but  the 

infernal  thiev *  It  is  no  use :  we  can't  do  justice  to  the  subject :  *  but 

if  ever  we  catch  'em  again 'But  winter  is  coming  on  — and  let  *em 

slide^  now :  but  would  nH  we  like  to Done  so  sneahingly^  too  :  why 

did  n't  they  come  in  the  day-time  ?  Never  mind :  we  'U  fix  'em  next  year, 
if  we  live.  We  '11  plug  'em,  (the  melons,)  and  put  in  some  of  the  *  Vox  Pop- 
uliy^  which  a  neighbor  told  our  friend  Mr.  Edmonds  to  give  to  the  dogs  that 
made  night  hideous  about  his  house  in  Sixteenth-street  2^ux  Vomica  is 
j  ust  as  good — but  the  man  had  forgotten  that  Expect  every  body  must  *  feel 
cheap '  at  »ome  period  of  their  lives ;  but  we  do  n't  wish  any  enemy  of  ours 
to  feel  as  cheap  as  we  did  when  we  found  our  melons,  upon  which  we  had 
80  enlarged  to  our  friends,  all  gone  at  one  fell  swoop.  We  are  *  not  strong 
man  to  be  angry  —  we  were  s-i-c-k  ! '  -  -  -  *A  few  days  since,'  writes 
welcome  *  J.  D.  E.'  of  Saint  Louis,  *  in  company  with  one  of  the  best  of  his 
race,  and  a  resident  of  Chanton  county,  of  this  State,  he  told  the  following 
anecdote  oonceming  a  local  preacher  in  his  section  ;  who,  being  a  veritable 
personage,  I  will  suppress  his  name.  At  a  social  meeting  of  his  fellow 
church-members,  among  other  things  each  was  relating  his  causes  for  joy 

and  sorrow,  when  Rev.  Mr. said :  *  In  my  &mily  of  children  I  have 

much  cause  of  joy,  and  also  much  to  distress  me.     There 's  my  son ^  a 

good,  reverent,  dutiful  boy :  but  there 's  my  son  Bill,  he 's  an  audacious 
scamp.  He  left  his  poor  old  gray-headed  fitther  many  a  day  ago ;  and  it's 
been  a  long  time  since  I  've  heard  on  him  ;  and  when  I  last  heard  on  him, 
he  was  'way  up  to  the  Galencrs,  a-raflin'  saw-logs ;  playing  *seven-up ;'  and 
hoss-racing ;  but  thank  the  Lord  he 's  mahin'  money  by  the  trip  I  AnH 
he,  sister  ? '  *  Yes,  brother,  he  «,  and  no  mistake  ! '  This  is  strictly  true; 
but  to  be  properly  appreciated,  you  should  hear  it  told^  as  /  did.'  You 
have  told  it  suflBciently  well  yourself.  Sir.  -  -  -  Mb.  George  Peabodt,  an 
eminent  American  banker  in  London,  recently  arrived  from  England,  we  are 
glad  to  perceive  has  been  most  warmly  welcomed  by  his  countrymen  in  New- 
York.  A  gentleman  of  refinement,  of  most  liberal  and  genial  hospitality  to 
all  Americans  who  visit  the  English  metropolis,  with  ample  means  to  carry 
out  his  generous  designs,  he  has  won  *  golden  opinions '  ftcm  all  who  have 
.  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  him  in  London.  His  visit  to  '  the  Old  Folks  at 
Home '  is  his  first  in  over  twenty  years.     We  shall  hear  more  anon  of  his 

cordial  and  well-deserved  welcome. The  foregoing  was  in  type  for  last 

month,  and  was  among  the  little  matters  *  crowded  out'  We  are  glad  to 
perceive  that  Mr.  Pbabody's  welcome  in  his  native  town  was  of  the  most 
cordial  description :  Hon.  Edward  Everett  doing  the  honors,  with  his 
accustomed  —  we  might  rather  say  invariable  force  and  felicity.  We  ob- 
serve by  the  journals  that  Mr.  Peajbody  is  also  to  be  received  in  Baltimore, 
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his  residence  during  a  portion  of  his  early  career  in  Uie  United  States,  with 
distinguished  honors.  These  eminent  courtesies  are  most  worthily  tendered, 
and  are  but  a  reciprocation  of  Mr.  Pbabodt's  numerous  kindred  kindnesses 
to  his  countrymen  abroad.  ...  A  Washington  (D.  C.)  correspond- 
ent sends  us  the  following.    His  ^Marketing '  '  comes  to  a  good  maiket:  * 


*  Qbm  stood  hj  his  stall  in  the  market, 

The  fairest  of  the  fiur, 
A-obaffering  with  the  huckster. 

And  cheapening  his  ware ; 
But  he  ^ea  entranced  as  she  murmured : 

*  Sir,  18  n't  a  levy  enough? ' 
An  epitome  she  seemed  to  be 

Of  his  fruit  and  garden  stufll 

'Ahl  eyes  like  purple  damsons, 

And  cheeks  like  tomatoes  red ! 
Ah  !  lips  like  melting  strawberries 

Fresh  from  their  <wwy  bed ! 
Ah  I  teeth  like  white  com  kernels 

In  orderly  rows  arrayed  I 
Ah !  bust  like  a  rii>enea  melon  1 

Ah !  loyely,  luscious  maid  1 


' '  Owch ! '  an  awkward  darkey's  basket 

Hit  him  a  thump  in  the  eye. 
And  stars  are  flashing  before  him, 
.  Like  the  orbs  in  a  wintry  sky ; 
And  when  he  I  ooked  up  with  a  stifled  otth, 

Both  darkey  and  maid  were  gone ; 
An  eye  and  a  heart  sore  batterra  both. 
The  hu9kster  bore  that  mom. 

ic  o   R  ▲  L. 

*  Biffht  often  thus  is  my  snirit 

With  a  radiant  yision  fraoght. 
But  it  flies  in  its  maiden  beauty, 

From  some  ugly  Ethiop  Thought 
In  yain,  when  the  shock  is  oyer, 

Would  I  call  it  back  with  a  sigh: 
Too  late,  like  the  wounded  huckster, 

I  find  it  is  all  in  my  eye.  amo.' 


The  following  records  an  actual  &ct ;  for  it  comes  to  us,  at  second  hand, 
from  the  very  lips  of  the  counsel  for  respondent : 

*  Ik  one  of  the  cities  of  the  '  Old  Bay  State,'  a  strong  attempt  was  made,  a  few  yavs 
since,  to  enforce  the  so-styled  '  Maine  Liquor  Law.'  If  a  straggler  was  caught  oat  o' 
nights  with  an  infirmity  of  gait,  or  hesitancy  of  speech,  he  was  forthwith  marched  to  the 
watch-house  by  the  yigilant  police  and  duly  questioned  as  to  the  place  where  he  ob- 
tained his  potations,  and  with  the  hope  of  an  easier  passage  through  the  meshes  of  the 
law,  the  yictim  would  usually  giye  the  required  information. 

*  An  old  and  hardened  offender  was  seized  one  night  about  ten  o'clock,  and  upon  in- 
quiry, stated  that  he  bought  the  '  fluid '  at  the Hotel    Accordingly  at  nine  o'clock 

the  next  morning  the  gentlemanly  proprietor  of  said  hotel  appeared  with  his  sttoniey  be- 
fore the  Judge  of  the  Police  Court,  to  answer  to  a  complaint  for  selling  spiritoooj  md 
intoxicating  liquors,  contrary  to  law,  etc  The  witness  was  placed  upon  the  stand,  still 
laboring  under  the  excitement  of  the  preyious  eyening;  and  in  reply  to  qaeetions  by 
the  Judge,  stated  that  he  bought,  paid  for,  and  drank,  two  ghisses  of  gin,  at  the 

Hotel,  and  that  he  bought  them  of  the  proprietor.    The  respondent's  attorney 

then  asked  him  if  he  knew  Mr.  D ,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel.    He  replied,  rubbinj: 

his  eyes  and  staring  at  the  attorney,  *  Tes,  I  kind  6*  know  hiuL*  But  the  proprietor 
was  confldent  he  neyer  saw  the  witness  before  that  morning.  The  following  exsmini- 
tion  then  took  place : 

*  Attoritbt  :  *  Are  you  ntre  you  know  Mr.  D ? ' 

*  WiTNns :  (With  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  attorney,) '  Wall,  jmrtff  sure.' 

'  Attobket  :  *  Well,  Mr.  Witness,  if  you  are  puHy  sure  you  know  Mr.  D  — •,  «■»  ^ 
him  or  not  ?  ' 

'  Wmntss :  (With  eyes  stUl  fixed  and  with  a  hiccup,)  *  Wall,  you  ^iUke  him ! ' 

'  Attobnbt  :  *  Do  you  not  know  that  /  am  Mr.  D ,  the  proprietor  of  tiie Hotel, 

and  the  person  who  sold  you  the  gin,  and  will  you  not  swear  to  it  ? ' 

'  Wmntss :  (Stretching  himself  up,)  *  Yes  sir6e  —  you  are  the  man :  IwiUPBearto 
ii/* 

*  The  Court-room  was  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  the  dignified  '  Bench '  could  ^ 
refirain  from  joining;  and  he  acquitted  the  defendant,  for  the  reason,  which  he  stated 
with  as  much  grayity  as  he  could  command,  that  the  complaint  was  erroneoa^  uus- 
much  as  it  charged  th$  wroryg  member  qf  the  Bar,* 
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Good,  *  for  a  judge.*  -  -  -  *  Shiimer^s  Ifew-  Torh  Portable  OtM-  Worlu^ 
for  private  residences,  churches,^  factories,  schools,  hotels,  villages,  etc.,  has 
attained  unprecedented  success,  having  already  a  great  and  constantly  in- 
creasing demand.  The  apparatus  has  heen  thoroughly  and  satis&ctorily 
tested.  It  is  perfectly  simple,  requiring  no  more  skill  than  is  necessary  to 
huild  a  fire  and  turn  a  &ucei  The  experience  of  the  past  three  years  has 
fuUy  demonstrated  the  fact  that  gas  can  he  manu&ctured  in  small  quantities 
with  the  greatest  economy,  and  with  less  lahor  than  is  usually  bestowed  in 
cleaning  and  trimming  lamps.  Heretofore  gas-lights  have  been  considered 
a  luxury,  obtainable  only  from  large  gas  companies ;  the  high  price  of  sperm- 
oil  and  candles,  the  dangerous  nature  of  camphene  and  burning  fluids,  have 
now  rendered  them  a  necessity  ;  and  these  Portable  Works  are  admirably 
adapted  to  bring  this  luxury  within  the  reach  of  every  family.  Country 
and  suburban  residences  can  be  supplied  with  a  superior  iUuminating  gas, 
from  rosin,  rosin  oil,  grease  and  other  substances,  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
artificial  light  known.  The  Manu&ctory  is  at  Spuyten-Duyvil ;  the  town 
office  at  No.  874  Broadway.  -  -  -  *  Somb  years  ago,'  writes  a  Southern 
correspondent,  *  when  a  sermon  was  considered  short  that  continued  less 
than  two  hours,  and  *  meeting'  often  held  till  the  small  hours  in  the  mom- 
ng,  three  ministers  of  different  denominations,  held  a  meeting  together.  It 
was  customary  for  every  minister,  after  preaching,  to  *  call '  for  members. 
The  first  took  for  his  text  the  words  of  Pbtbb  :  ^I  goa  fishing,^  He 
preached  about  two  hours ;  then  called  for  members,  but  received  none,  and 
sat  down.  The  second  remarked,  that  as  he  followed  his  brother,  he  would 
take  the  words  following  for  his  text :  ^  I  also  go  with  iheeJ*  He  likewise 
preached  a  long  discourse  —  called  for  members,  (as  it  is  *  called*)  and  sat 
down.  The  third,  who  was  in  favor  of  short  sermons,  arose,  and  remarked 
that  he  would  follow  the  example  of  his  brother :  and  he  chose  for  his  text : 
^And  they  toiled  aU  nighty  and  caught  nothing/*    He  rather  ^had  'em I  * 


The  Lbttebs  or  Madamb  Bb  Sbvioitb  hare  been  issned  in  a  nest  volume  by  Messrs. 
Mason  Bbothxbs,  as  the  first  of  the  series  in  their  '  Library  of  Standard  Letten^  ed- 
ited bj  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hali.  It  embraces  such  portions  of  Madame  db  Sbvigkb's 
Yolnminous  correspondence  as  best  illustrate  her  character  and  genins  and  the  pecoliar 
features  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  Although  the  delicate  graces  of  composition 
for  which  these  letters  are  remarkable  must  disappear  even  from  the  most  successfhl 
translation,  their  lively  pictures  of  French  manners  and  their  trustworthy  accounts  of 
passing  historical  events  will  always  secure  to  them  a  large  cirde  of  intelligent  readers. 
Madame  Db  Sbviqxb  was  bom  in  1627.  Her  education  was  far  more  complete  than  was 
usual  at  that  day.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  was  married,  and  in  seven  years  was  left 
a  widow,  by  the  fall  of  her  husband  in  a  dueL  From  that  time,  she  devoted  herself  to 
the  care  of  her  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  object 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  afibction  throughout  the  protracted  life  of  her  mother.  Most 
of  the  letters  in  this  volume  are  addressed  to  her,  and  they  are  by  fitf  the  most  valuable 
of  any  in  the  collection.  In  arranging  the  materials  of  the  work,  the  editor  has  judi- 
ciously brought  together  the  letters  of  the  same  correspondent,  instead  of  placing  them 
in  chronological  order. 
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Xtfo  9ttbIititConf :   ftrt.Notirrf ,  SU. 

Thi  Tanolwown  LvrrsBS :  Being  the  Reminiscences,  ObservatloMi,  and  Opinions  uf  Tnio- 
THSV8  Tbap,  £iq.,  including  a  report  of  the  Gbbat  IiCammoth  Bkform  CozfrumoK.   E<ttt0d 

by  the  Author  of  '  Kecords  of  Bubbleton  Parish,'  etc. 

Tbis  is  a  series  of  letters  purporting  to  be  vvTitten  by  an  old  gentleman*  Mr.  Trap, 
who  bad  retired  from  business,  and,  being  purely  benevolent  and  phiknthropical, 
spends  his  time  and  money  in  doing  good.    There  is  mention  made  of  most  of  the 
popular  follies  of  the  day,  and  a  vein  of  quiet  sarcasm  pervading  the  whole,  makes  the 
book,  to  us,  exceedingly  attractive.    In  visiting  the  poor,  Mr.  Trap  finds  a  widow  with 
children,  sick  and  destitute.    He  offers  her  aid,  but  she  rejects  it  with  futj.    <  Yon 
must  have  suffered  much  to  have  brought  you  to  this  state  of  mind,'  I  said, '  but  Qod 
has  not  forgotten  you,  after  all.'    *  Do  n't  talk  to  me  about  God/  she  gacalated.    '  I 
have  been  mocked  enough  with  His  name  already.'    Then,  with  an  indescribable 
ferocity,  she  continued :  '  No,  Sir,  do  n't  speak  to  me  of  God,  for  if  there  be  such  a 
being,  Hk  is  the  God  of  the  rich,  but  not  of  the  poor.    Here,  these  twelve  long  years, 
have  I  suffered,  me  and  mine,  and  looked  to  Hih  for  help  in  vain.    Where  was  He 
when  my  first-born  died,  after  weeks  of  racking  pain  ?  Where  was  Hb  when  Altebd  — 
that 's  my  brave  and  kind  husband  —  was  washed  over-board  in  the  miid-nigfat  tempest, 
and  swallowed  up  in  the  cruel  waves  ?    Where  was  Hs,  I  say,  when  I  cried  to  Hm 
in  my  widowhood  and  want,  in  all  the  dreary  years  that  came  after?   Where  tras  He — 
that  God  that  priests  and  hypocrites  prate  of —  while  the  rich  were  oppressing  me,  and 
my  children  were  crying  for  bread,  and  we  all  sat  shivering  in  the  winter  blast,  and 
sickness  fell  upon  us,  and  despair  gnawed  away  all  that  was  good  in  our  hearts? 
Answer  me  all  this,  and  then  I  may  believe  that  the  poor  have  a  God,  and  that  Hjt 
hears  them  when  they  cry  to  Him.'    Meantime  the  doctor  had  made  out  his  prescrip- 
tions, and  the  nurse  had  taken  possession  of  her  charge.    It  was  time  for  us  to  be  gone. 
A  cry  detained  us.    It  came  from  the  woman  we  had  befriended,  who,  suddenly  filing 
upon  her  knees,  sobbed  loud  and  long.    Her  congealed  nature  had  thawed  at  last 
'  Who  are  you  that  have  come  to  me  in  my  extremity  i '  she  cried,  *  and  melted  my  heart 
as  it  was  turning  into  stone  ? '    *  Your  neighbors,  your  friends,*  I  answered.    *  What 
does  it  mean? '  she  exclaimed,  weeping  and  clasping  her  hands ;  '  I  never  had  friends 
before.    Through  all  these  years  have  I  struggled  and  suffered,  and  nobody  cared  for 
me ;  nobody  gave  me  even  a  friendly  look,  or  tried  to  put  a  ray  of  hope  in  my  breast, 
I  have  been  alone  with  hard  work,  and  trouble,  and  my  own  bitter  thoughts,  and  so 
I  've  grown  cold  and  hard  —  colder  and  harder  every  day.    Oh  I  what  does  it  mean,  that 
I  have  lived  to  know  what  human  kindness  is ? '    'It  means/  said  I, '  that  God  has  not 
forsaken  you,  though  Hs  has  suffered  your  life  to  be^darkened  by  affliction.    While  you 
despaired  of  His  aid  and  denied  His  goodness,  He  prepared  means  for  your  deliver- 
ance.   This  little  child  was  his  messenger.' ' 

Mrs.  Habbowscbatch,  a  female  reformer,  visits  Mr.  Trap,  and  lectures  to  the  deni- 
zens of  Tangletown.  During  the  lecture  an  *  amazing  consummation  took  place.  A 
lank,  awkward,  destitute  youth,  stole  timidly  toward  the  speaker's  desk,  and,  address- 
ing the  fair  lecturer  in  a  strain  of  filial  entreaty,  begged  her  to  come  home !  It  must 
have  been  the  rarest  spectacle !  There  stood  the  poor  boy  in  the  fiill  splendor  of  gas- 
light, ragged,  travel-worn,  embarrassed,  disconsolate,  a  picture  of  pathos.  And  there 
stood  the  woman  whom  he  called  Mother,  in  possession  of  the  rostrum,  arrayed  in  the 
badge  of  reform,  disdaining  all  domestic  offices,  and  decrying  all  domestic  charms,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  equivocal  work  of  enfranchising  her  sex.' 

Mr.  Teap  takes  a  journey  in  company  with  a  Jew,  Bblshazzab,  who,  maddened  by 
jealousy,  is  in  furious  pursuit  of  his  wife.  His  description  of  the  *  dark,  malignant 
heathen,'  bent  on  murder,  is  very  forcible,  and  the  thoughts  that  the  unexpected  sight 
of  his  birth-place  engenders,  relieve  the  gloom  of  his  story  as  the  patches  of  sunshine 
on  the  meadows  did  the  landscape  that  we  viewed  a  few  days  since  from  your  cottagte- 
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door.  '  Within  those  gray  old  walls  I  first  breathed  the  air,  and  saw  the  light  of  this 
unrestiug  world.  There  my  boyhood  was  spent.  Yonder  are  the  fields  in  which  I 
played  and  toiled,  blithe  and  hale  with  the  exuberance  of  new  life.  There,  in  the  val- 
ley, was  the  rustic  school,  whose  privileges  I  as  often  slighted  as  shared,  a  thing  to 
smile  over  and  regret  Further  still,  I  see  the  spire  of  the  old  church,  whose  sermons 
were  long,  and  theology  was  grim ;  where  the  deacons  slept  in  the  assurance  of  sound 
doctrine,  and  the  children  waited  for  the  atmn  as  prisoners  wait  for  their  release.  Sad 
old  tabernacle  of  error  and  fanaticism !  I  have  little  cause  to  rejoice  in  its  ministry  to 
me  and  mine  t  I  stepx>ed  out  upon  the  platform,  and  transgressed  the  rules  for  the 
Bake  of  a  long  look  at  the  dear  old  place.  There  I  was  to  have  spent  my  life  in  quiet, 
rural  pursuits,  bleesed  and  attended  by  the  love  and  beauty  of  my  unforgotten  wife, 
and  ripening  for  the  better  world  in  the  genial  sun-shine  of  a  virtuous  home.  Those 
rooms  have  been  illumined  and  consecrated  by  ^^  presence :  without  her  they  must  be 
to  me  forever  dim  and  cold.  My  eye  lingers  upon  that  narrow  inclosure  yonder  at  the 
left,  just  where  the  line  of  foliage  unites  itself  to  those  graceful  elms.  I  see  the  white 
stone  gleaming  through  the  leaves.  I  see  the  face  that  we  entombed  beneath  —  no,  the 
face  that  shines  upon  me  evermore  out  of  Heavcn.    So  be  it,  0  inscrutable  Goo ! ' 

The  way  that  Mr.  Tbap  at  length  obtains  control  over  this  Bblshazzab  by  telling 
him  ghost-stories,  is  well  conceived,  and  a  description  of  the  spiritualists,  and  an  ex- 
posure of  their  charlatanry,  are  admirably  given.  The  best  letter  in  the  book  is  one 
stating  Mr.  Trap's  religious  opinions,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 


EzfOLiSH  Tbaits,    By  E.  W.  Emssox.    BoAton :  Phillips,  Sampson  aot)  Compaht. — The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  this  work  is  ttom  the  last  North-American  Bevlew : 

*  Mr.  Eubbson's  book,  did  it  profess  to  describe  all  of  England,  would  be  justly  open 
to  the  severest  criticism.  It  ignores  pauperism,  ignorance,  and  crime,  aristocratic  pre- 
tension and  plebeian  sycophancy,  S'oecure  laziness  and  under-paid  labor,  —  in  fine,  all 
the  inequalities  of  condition,  realized  right,  and  availing  privilege,  which  assimilate 
the  moral  and  social  landscape  of  Great  Britain  much  more  nearly  to  the  broken  sur- 
face of  Switzerland,  than  to  the  gentle  alternations  of  hill  and  valley  on  its  own  soil. 
But  all  of  the  less  pleasing  '  English  traits  *  have  been  set  forth  with  ample  minuteness 
of  detail  by  the  greater  portion  of  recent  travellers,  and  we  are  glad  to  open  one  book 
that  revives  our  early  pride  in  our  mother-land,  and  makes  us  feel  anew  the  unparal- 
leled queenliness  of  her  position  and  belongings.  We  by  no  means  say  that  the  tourist 
who  beholds  only  the  glory  of  England,  and  is  blind  to  her  shame,  possesses  our  moral 
Sjrmpathy.  This  we  must  reserve  for  itinerants  of  the  Hkraclitus  school ;  but  while  we 
read  their  writings  with  heightened  emotion,  they  do  not  entertain  or  edify  us. 

*  With  the  intense  9ithjectwism  of  Mr.  Emebson's  philosophy  we  are  at  swords*  points. 
We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that,  pushed  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  it  neutralizes  moral 
distinctions,  eliminates  duty  and  accountability,  obliterates  religion,  and  excludes  the 
conception  of  a  personal  and  self-conscious  Deity.  And  even  in  the  book  before  us, 
when  religious  or  ethical  subjects  are  touched  upon,  (which  they  are  but  seldom,  and 
lightly,)  we  discern  traces  of  the  indiflferentism  which  proceeds  from  the  author's  phi- 
losophy. But  this  very  element  is  propitious  to  merely  aesthetic  observation  and  im- 
pression. Mr.  EiiEBsoN  threw  open  his  own  broad,  rich,  delicately-organized,  and  gene- 
rously-cultivated intellect,  with  an  Anars-eyed  passiveness,  with  a  receptivity  which 
no  emotion  or  affection  weakened  or  distorted,  to  take  the  exact  impress  of  what  he 
heard  and  saw.* 

'  The  greatness  of  England  is  in  fact  the  theme  of  all  his  chapters.  And  there  arc 
many  aspects  in  which  she  is  the  greatest  of  the  nations.    She  has  enriched  herself 
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with  the  ipoili  of  erery  zone  and  soiL  Her  language,  a  oongloiiierate  from  all  the 
tongues  of  ancient  and  modern  civilization,  if  the  tjpe  of  her  national  penooalify  and 
genios.  With  hardlj  a  tithe  of  the  learning  of  Oermanj,  she  la  the  fowitain  of  de- 
gant  schokrship.  With  often  a  paocity  and  nerer  a  redandancj  of  creatiTe  talent,  her 
literatare  embodies  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  all  times  and  lands.  Inferior  to  France 
in  science,  she  immeasurably  transcends  her  in  its  concrete  forms  snd  practical  uses. 
Later  than  the  Continental  nations  in  almost  erery  branch  of  loeratire  industry,  tint 
has  domesticated  all  their  processes,  and  has  made  her  maniifketoret  the  staple  of  the 
world's  commerce.' 


JSpccisI    WstUc. 

OuB  readers  will  see  that  Mr.  Spuuow-geass  is  to  oontribnte  a  story  for  our  Maga- 
zine the  coming  year,  and  others  of  our  old  and  fitrorite  oontribuUn*  will  retun  to 
their  first  lore.  We  cannot  tell  yon  how  much  we  are  gratified  at  reooiring  articles 
firom  Mr.  Kimball  and  Mr.  Cozzbns;  and  as  no  pains  or  eipenss  will  be  q>ared  to 
make  the  Kxicuibbockbr  for  the  ensuing  year  better  than  it  erer  has  been,  we  hope 
that  every  reader  will  not  be  able  to  hare  a  quiet  conscience  until  he  hsi  secured  ooe 
or  more  subscribers  for  the  coming  year.  If  you  wish  to  make  us  able  to  bear  the 
increased  expenses  we  incur  by  these  efforts  to  gratiiy  yoo,  do  not  faO  to  Bend  at  otu, 
and  as  many  more  new  subscribers  as  you  can  before  the  first  day  of  January  next 
Our  dub  prices  form  a  great  inducement  to  those  who  wish  to  practiae  economy ; 
and  all  who  send  three  dollars  to  our  publish^,  will  reoeire  the  Kviokbbsoocbb  for  1857, 
The  Art  Journal^  a  beautiful  illustrated  quarterly,  for  saoM  tims^  and  a  Oertlflcafte  of 
Membership  in  the  '  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association,'  which  may  bring  them  a  work  of 
art  worth  One  Thousand  Dollars.  The  member  who  last  year  drew  the  bust  of  Wask- 
iMGTOX,  by  PowBBS,  subscribed  for  the  Kvickbbbockbr  at  this  office.  But  the  Kxiokbb- 
bookbr  will  be  richly  worth  Three  Dollars  for  1857,  alone;  and  these  additional  indooe- 
ments  ought  surely  to  more  than  double  our  list  I  Now  do  n't  be  backward,  but  smd 
in  your  name  and  money  early.    See  Pbospbotos  on  second  page. 

Teb  Cosm opoutax  Abt  Abbooation.  —  In  a  late  number  we  noticed  the  AH  Journal 
which  this  Association  give  to  all  their  subscribers,  and  we  would  now  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  inducements  which  they  ofllbr  to  all  who  take  Magazines  through 
them.  These  may  be  best  known  by  their  advertisement  in  the  present  number,  and 
we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all.  We  hare  fiirored  this  Association  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  hare  no  reason  to  change  our  opinion.  It  has,  like  erery  new  thing 
that  aims  at  great  results,  had  many  difficulties  and  prejudices  to  encounter,  but  is 
rapidly  orercoming  them  alL  The  managers  are  highly  enoooraged,  and  when  they 
obtain  one  hundred  thousand  subscribers,  as  they  will  surely  do,  the  public  will  open 
their  eyes  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution.  In  addition  to  the  Magazines,  they  ofiTer 
an  engraring  well  worth  three  dollars,  which  will  be  an  ornament  in  erery  house. 

Our  publisher  will  send  you  and  your  firiends  certificates  of  membership,  and  you 
cannot  do  better  than  to  send  your  name  to  him. 
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NEW    BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BT  IVISON  &  PHINNET, 

SSI    BUOA.IJ-'^^-A.Tr,    N".  "ST. 

>  ♦  • 

FRSHOH    AMD    OSBMAH. 

FASQUELLE'S  FRENCH   COURSE;  or.  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Read, 

Write,  and  Speak  the  French  Language.  On  the  plan  of  Woodboir*!  popnlar  "  Method  with  Ger- 

man.**  Bj  L.  Fasquslu^  LLD^  Pro£  Mod.  Lao.,  UniTerBity  of  Michigan.  34th  Editioa  $1.25. 

Th«  •jMem  exempUiad  la  FMqoelte**  rrradi  sad  Woodbury's  Oornwa  8oflM  la  highly  oominendsd  hj 

PrMldent  Allbn,  Oirard  Collag* ;  ProfoMor  Schnidt,  ColonbU  CoUof**  ProfWaor  North,  Uanultoo  Cdtoc* : 

TJU  NationtU  Magaxme^  BtbUQtk$ca  Saerm*  M^ikoditi  Qm§rUrlp,  Hmrptr's  Umguxau^  Ae.,  and  hy  mftoj  dtodn- 

Kuished  FrofeMoro  aod  MoeoMfU  PraeUeol  TMOboro,  who  loottiy  to  iu  ■oporluriiy  ofor  tho  syMoou  of  Ollbm- 

DORFF,  MAIIIS04,  RosBSTtov,  Iko.,  m  voiUof  th«  morlio  of  Uio  old  and  now— tho  thoory  with  the  proetiOB. 

Too  Frvnoh  Series  includot : 

I.   Vasquelle's  New  Frendh  Oourae.  flOOptgoi, $1JI6 

n.  FaaqueUe'a  Oolloquial  Trenoh  Baader, 0.76 

m.   VaaqueUe's  Telemaqoe. 0.68 

IV.   FawiueUe'a  Napolaon.  (DmMo*.) 0.76 

V.   Vaeqaella'a  BaSna, : 0.76 

Tneoo BuulubaTo  oU eoptou Motot  mod  Reftrenooo to  ** Tho  Frotioh Oohtm.** 

WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  SERIES.     By  W.  H.  Woodbury,  A.M.,  &c. 

I.  Woodboiy'a  Now  Xathod,  with  Gannaii, tlJ60 

II.  Woodburr a  Shorter  Oourae*  with  Oermaiit 0.76 

HI.  Woodbury'a  Key  to  Shorter  " *"  ^'^ 


V.  Woodbory'a  glementary  German  Baador, 0.76 

V.  Woodbory'a  Bdeotic  Qarman  Beader, LOO 

71,  Woodbn^a  Qerman-lhigllah  and  1ffng1lah«Oannan  Beader 0.26 


^^  -^     . =^-- Oouraa, 0.60 

IV.  Woodbory'a  Blementary  German  Baador, 0.76 

V.  WoodbnPT'a  IJ^Aotio  0«rma3    ~      *  -  ^- 

VI. 

RELiaiOUS^   PHILOSOPHICAL,    ETC. 

BARNES'S  MISCELLANIES.  A  Collection  of  the  best  Essays  and  Reviews  of  Rev. 
Albert  Bamee.    Selected  and  Beviaed  by  the  Author.    2  vols.,  12ma    $2.00. 

<*It  to  to  ihooo  prodQociooi,  ao  wo  think,  more  than  to  hit  many-volttmod  ^Motoo*  on  ibo  Btblo,  that  Mr- 
BaroM  is  mdolMvd  lor  hla  rspQiailon  aoo  at«odtnf  aa  a  thoolofteal  and  Utorary  writor ;  aud  do  reputation  amooa 
oar  liTlng  or  rtisoot  thooloylan*  is,  on  tho  wholo,  mora  onviable  than  that  of  Aloort  Barnoa."— ^.  7.  JndeprndenL 

**■  Tbey  are  tho  fhilto  of  aeoarau  and  »xt«oalTo  ooholarahip,  earetel  ootnpoolLloB,  and  an  varaoat 

purpose  or  ussfuuisas.  Ilkelr  stt lo  Is  torso  and  ? Igoroaa ;  thstr  spirit,  oatboUe  and  svangelical.  Wo  saroostly 
re.-oiainvnd  ih'm,**^Ckriatian  Btrald, 

HICKOK'S  SCIENCE  OF  MIND.  Empirical  Psychology ;  or.  The  Human  Mind 
as  Given  in  ConadouaneeB.   By  L  P.  UiCKOK,  D.D.,  Vioe-Preeident  of  Union  College.    $L25. 

fflCKOK'S  MORAL  SCIENCE.  A  System  of  Moral  Science.  By  Laurens  P. 
HiOKOE,  DD. 

TbsM»  works  are  already  tbo  ataadard  Toxt-Booka  Id  many  CoUegea  and  Aoadomlsa.  Hlf  hly  appreclatlTs 
retlows  har**  appenrMl  io  the  Bibiiotktca  SacrOy  AVts-  T0rk  Evmugtlut^  Putnwm.*§  Mtgazhu,  Tkt  Ckriatian  /m* 
telligtnetrt  Puritan  Heorrdtr,  fto.,  from  which  we  hoTo  only  room  fhr  tbo  r«Uowmf  notice  or  ihe  **  Moral  8ci«nee  :'* 

**  It  ta  a  profband,  aelf-oonslstoot,  sod  traiy  splendid  troatlao.  Iia  s^lo  la  omlnently  Ineid  and  oooeloo,  and 
tho  whole  work  poeoeeaea  BBOotentatloQa,  >ei  ezioaalvo  omditlon,  olovatod  viowa,  aad  a  aelaatlOo  method, 
wbleh  plao^  it,  as  wq  thtiik,  Iromeaaorably  la  adTanee  of  aay  aataot  tfoaOoo  on  Ihla  proftMind  and  aL-uaportaat 
thtfmo.'*— JiTsio-yorJk  Evang§lUL 

COUSIN'S  PSYCHOLOGY :  Includmg  a  Critical  Examination  of  Locke  on  the  Un- 
deratandingr,  Ac.  MO  pagea.  Fourth  Bdition.  enlaiged.  Translated  and  Edited  by  0.  a 
Hbnet,  D.O.    Highly  commended  by  The  Edmburg  RevUw^  Sir  William  Hamilton,  &c.    $1.26. 

HITCHCOCK'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY.    By  Edward  HrrcHcoac,  D.D., 

LL.D.,  President  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  of  Natoral  Theology  and  Oedogy.    A  New 

Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  re-stereotyped.   Adapted  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the 

Sciences.   With  an  Introductioo,  by  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.,F.B.S.,  and  F.Q.S.    416  pp.    $1.25. 

Tki$  work  ia  higUy  comnumded  hv  OiaaoN  A.  Mabtbix,  LLD.,  F.ILS^  F.0,8^  Jc,  London^  Auikor  of 

tk4  *•  IVoadsrs  o/  Otolngy**  A'i, ;  Prof.  HiroKLAJin,  D.O,  JMLA  ;  ^r^f,  B.  Siluhan,  LL./).,  of  loU  ColUgt; 

Tk$  yortk  Ameriean  iUoisie,  ^(c,  do,,  Sc, 


DS8GRIFTiyE  CATALOeUSS  OF  ALL  OF  L  4  P.'B  BOOKS,  *o.,  8BHT,  PBBPAIB. 

t,  pre-paid,  oa  reoalpt  of  prieo,  aad  TO  TB  ACHIRS  at  half  price,  for 
tr  approved. 

IVISON  &  PHINKBY,  821  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Bloglo  oopiea  of  tho  Books  sent,  pre-paid,  on  reoalpt  of  priee^  aad  TO  TB  ACHIRS  at  half  price,  for  ax* 
aalBaUoo,  to  Introdneo  Into  cUaoeo,  IT  approved. 
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TO  MEN  OF  SOIENOR 

GREGORY'S  CHEMISTRY. 

TWO  VOLUMES— VOLUME  FIRST,  INOBaANIO  CHBMISTBY. 

SECOND,  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

EDITED  BY  J.  MILTON  SANDERS,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

TO  BB  BXAD7  BTOVIIMBSB  1,  1866. 

Wm  Uke  the  llbwty  of  ealtlng  the  ftttantlon  of  Selanttfle  men  tn  Processor  Btndera*  Ain«rl««ii  edition  of 
Profeceor  Oregory's  INORQANIG  and  ORGANIO  CHEMISTRY,  Joet  eboat  to  be  iseaed  from  oar  preee,  taitwo 
volumee.  We  submit  theie  two  worki  to  jonr  notice,  fnlly  imprf  seed  with  the  cottTietton  that,  when  yov  ehall 
hare  examined  them,  and  made  yourael/  acquainted  with  their  exeeUenelee,  you  will  not  taei^itate  to  adopt  them 
aa  text-booke  in  your  dase.  You  will  percelTe  that,  although  deroid  of  perlpbrate  as  much  aa  poeeible,  etUI 
(heee  works  are  most  oomplete ;  for,  whUe  Uie  great  majority  of  works  on  chemicaj  sefenee  are  rolamtaMras  in 
the  details  of  ehemteal  prooesses,  Ihese  Tolumes  giv  but  one,  and  that  one  alwaye  the  beat. 

It  will  be  perceiTsd,  likewiae,  that  tkt  science  ie  brought  down  to  the  latest  day.  For  Inetaaoa,  the  article 
Aluminum,  in  the  iMOBOAif  ic  CnniiSTmT,  where  the  lateet  prooees  is  giren  for  ibe  prodnetion  of  that  remarkabla 
mutrnX  in  qusntiUee,  illostrated  by  all  the  neeeasary  plates,  and  tbe  latcat  and  beet  proeeeaea  for  iheuklngof 
the  Tarious  photosrapbtc  pletarea,  Ac  And  in  the  Oboanic  Ohimistry,  In  regard  to  the  alkaloide,  oiU,  dff- 
etvffef  fte.,  from  eoal'tar,  Ae.,  dm. 

In  a  word,  9oa  will  in  these  two  works  find  a  thorough  expoeitlon  of  the  ecienee  as  it  exista  at  the  present 
day ;  while  we  think  that  you  eaa  not  fkU  to  be  pleaaad  with  the  perepieattyof  the  laogwige  and  with  tbe  gsMnl 
at raogement  of  the  matter. 

Ai  these  works  are  now  used  as  text-books  in  the  PRINCIPAL  UNIVBRBITIES  OF  ENOLAKD,  SCOT- 
LAND, and  IRELAND,  and  in  a  translated  form  in  those  of  GBRMANT  and  FRANCEi  we  truft  that  yoa  may 
likewise  be  induced  to  adopt  them  as  one  of  the  text-booka  in  your  claas. 

A.  S.  BARNES  ft  Co.,  51  and  53  John  Street,  N.  Y. 

Price,  per  Tolume,  tl.fiO,  postage  prepaid. 

A  Superb  Bpeoimen  of  American  Art    A  Suitable  Present  for  the  Holidays. 

WILL  BB  RBADT, 

DABLET'S  OUTLINE  COMPOSITIONS, 

FROM  JUDD'8  NOVEL  OF  "  MARGARET." 

Thirty  OuUine  ComposUione  from  Jadd's  Norel  of  **  Margaret,*  designed  by  P.  O.  C  DARLBT,  and  engraved 
in  the  first  style  of  art  by  KONRAD  HUBER ;  with  Sxiraete  and  a  Bynopaia  of  tbe  Tale,  fwming  the  moat 
superb  work  of  Amerlean  Art  ever  pnbltahed.    Large  4to,  $10. 

Tbe  aboTe  Is  alioaether  the  moct  unique  and  beautlAil  Presentation  Volume  ever  ismcd  fhmn  the  Pnae  in 
any  part  of  tbe  world. 

BABLT  IICPREdSIONB  FROM  THE  PLATES  will  of  eouree  be  the  most  perfMl ;  h  Is  ImportaBt,  them- 
fore,  that  tbove  who  design  purebaring  tbe  work  ahould  SECURE  EARLY  COPIES,  by  sending  lA  fhetr  orders 
to  the  Publisher,  or  to  some  Bookeeller,  with  directions  to  forward  the  order  Immediately. 

Pnrohaaera  wfll  be  eappUed  in  the  order  In  whleh  THE  B0B3CR1PTIONS  ARE  RECEIVED. 

Recentl/    published,    in    one    volume,    8vo,    price    $2.50, 

SINAI  AND  PALESTINE, 

IN   CONVBOTION   WITH   THEIR   HI8T0HT. 

By  ABTHUB  PEimHYN  STANLEY^  M.  A.,  Canon  of  CanteirtaTy. 

WITH   COLORED   MAPS   AND    PLATBa 

DR.  DORAN'S  WORKS,  complete  in  5  vols. 

KNIOBT8  AND  TRKTR  DAYS     Itaio,  cloth,  tl.^S. 

TABLE  TRAITS,  WITH  SOMETHING  ON  TUBM.    ISmo,  cloih,  $l.S5. 

HABITS  ANn  MEN,  with  Remnsnts  of  Record  tourhinc  tbe  Makers  of  Both.    12mo,  doth,  t1. 

THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP  HANOVER,  (tbe  wivea  of  the  Four  Oeorgea).  « 
Tole.,  19mo.  doth.  fS. 

NAPlER*d  PEN  INSULAR  WAR.  In  S  Tols.,  12mo,  with  all  the  Mapa  and  Plana  of  the  lest  Saglbdi  editioa, 
and  Portrelte  on  Steel.    Price.  $7.50. 

WIT  AND  WISDOM  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH.  Being  Seleetiona  from  bia  Writings,  and  Psaaafw 
or  bla  Lettrrs  snd  Table-Talk.  With  Notea  and  a  Biographleal  Memoir  hy  Brett  A.  Duyefciaok ;  a  Portrait  on 
B  eel  aitei  O.  Btewart  MawtoD,  and  an  Autograph  Letter.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

J.  S.  REDFIELD,  84  Beekmak  Street,  N.  Y. 


KKIOKXRfiOOtSA   MOVTtttY  AOVSaTlftlft* 


THE    NEW    BOOK, 

BY  THE  AtJTHOR  OP  THE  WIDE,  WIDE  WOBLD. 
TIN  THOUSAND  COPIES  SOLD  ON  THE  FIRST  DAT  OF  PUBLICATION. 

D.   APPLETON  &   CO., 

346   and  348   Broadway,    New- York, 

Have  now  ready  a  new  Edition  of  tbe 

HILLS    OF    THE    SHATEMUC. 

One  Volame  ISmo.    Over  600  pages.    Clotli.    Price  $1J2S. 


The  author  of  the  *<  Wide,  Wide  World  »  needed  not  another  tntrodoction  to  American  readers,  when  she 
laid  before  ihem  **  The  Dllle  of  ihe  Shatemne.'*  The  fame  of  lliee  Warner,  as  a  enperior  romance  writer,  wsa 
eeenred  to  her  even  had  ahe  Dot  f  tven  oat  sneh  a  treasure  as  the  preeent  work.— Henw  /onmoi. 

It  Is  a  picture  of  Americsn  Life  in  the  Raral  Districts,  sod  deseribes  sneh  strufgles  aa  thousands  of  yoinf 
men  have  gone  triumphantly  through ;  and  It  will  consequently  find  many  sympathizing  readers.— ITtsloii  Daity 
Advertittr. 

Ths  scene  of  this  new  novel  is  laid  in  New-Eogland,  and  smong  the  middle  classes  of  eodety,  and  we  pre- 
diet  it  will  be  quite  as  popular  as  its  predeoeasor.— PiMsftifr^  Omzette, 

There  is  s  simplicity  and  warmth  of  heart  in  the  charaotere  which  make  them  Itring  men  and  women.— 
Rome  Stntinel, 

**  The  Hilla  of  the  Bhatemuc  **  velll  recommend  Itself  to  all  who  remember  (he  strong  and  ChrlsUsn  spirit 
that  breathes  through  Hiss  Warner's  former  work.— C^ltrM/ton  Mirror. 

The  deseriptloBS  and  portrayals  of  character  are  penned  in  eo  nstund  a  msnner,  and  the  pictures  sre  drawn 
with  such  faituful  coloring,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  taken  captive,  end  nncoaseionsly  lo»es  itsell^  and  be- 
comes identiOed  with  the  chain  of  narrative.->JPer(/'eiio. 

We  rlee  fh>m  the  pemssl  of  this  book  with  ths  samcst  conviction  that  tt  ia  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
current  literature,  it  is  a  hook  that  may  be  read  and  re>read  by  old  and  young,  with  both  pleasure  and  profit.— 
Frank  Leslit^t  Gazette.  ' 

We  shall  not  be  surpriaed  if  **  The  HiQe  of  the  Shatemue  "  should  be  regarded  as  thus  far  tbe  ablest  of  Mlaa 
Wamer*s  prodaotlons.— Chsislisis  InUUigenotr, 


We  understand  that  S0«00O  copies  of  this  work  wers  printed  by  the  BagUsh  publishers,  aa  a  fir 
We  have  no  doubt  that  50.000  will  be  sold  In  the  United  States.    38,000  of  the  '•  Wide,  Wide  World  '^  were  sold 
in  six  months. — Literarp  Jommal. 

Tbe  suthor  of  this  book  depicts  country  seenery  end  the  habits  of  farm-life,  with  a  freshnsis,  glow,  and 
trathfuineas  delighinil  and  rare.— .^eu^  rorJk  Stm. 

The  aothorets  hss  greatly  Improved  witb  every  succeeding  woik.  **The  HUls  of  the  Shatemue*'  Is  very 
flree  (torn  the  eiaggeratloQ  and  iDCongruities  which  greatly  marr«d  her  former  novels.  We  think  that  (hie  book 
will  not  only  interest  very  greatly,  but  wiU  do  a  grest  deal  of  gooi.^2few'Bedford  Mercmj. 

A  new  novel,  descriptive  of  country  life,  by  Miss  Warner.  The  admirers  of  this  deserveOly  popular  su- 
thotess  will  welcome  this  fkseh  frait  of  her  genius.— Btijfafo  CommerciaL 

A  novel  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  intereet,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  that  hsve  been  Issued 
for  s  long  time.  It  is  far  more  intereeiiog,  and  inculcates  much  better  principles  of  morality  than  the  alckly 
Abolition  talee  of  soms  of  our  American  writers.— ilvtdg-eperl  Banner, 

The  annonnoement  of  a  new  novel  by  Hiss  Warner  wUl  delight  all  the  admirers  of  the  **  Wide,  WUe 
World,**  end  of  the  most  popular  novels  by  sn  American  suthor.— ITirtca  Herald, 

The  same  qnlct  sunlight,  with  its  dim  snd  uneertsin  sbsdows,  penetrstes  the  heart,  and  kindlea  anew  the 
kindliest  feelings  of  our  natures.  No  one  csn  arise  from  its  perusal  without  flieling,  for  the  moment,  a  wiser 
and  a  better  belng»  aod  that  he  has  had  tbe  preeence  of  an  ange',  although  heknewit  uoi.— XoiMm^r^ur^S 
OazeU; 

The  aothor*e  former  productions  have  been  received  with  great  f»Tor,  and  read  with  undisguised  admimtinn 
and  pleasure;  and  now,  lo  add  to  this  pleaanre,  ahe  has  given  us  '*Th«  llilia  of  thi*  Shstcmus,**  a  work  evfry 
way  worthy  uf  Itt  predeoeasor,  and  one  which  wHl  be  read  by  every  oue  who  knows  how  to  appreoiste  a  good  as 
well  as  sn  satsrtaining  book.— l>otffe//  Vox  Populi, 

Sent  hj  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


XHXOKSRBOOIXE  XOSTRLT  AD^ftMXSBUL 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE. 


Close  of  the  Thirteenth  Volume. 


-«#»^- 


Svhecrihera  to  Habfeb's  Magazikb,  whose  Subscriptions  ex- 
pire with  the  present  Number^  are  respectfully  requested  to  renew 
(hem  wiOvovi  dday. 

Tbbms.— The  Magazine  maj  be  obtained  of  Bodcaellen,  Periodical  Agents,  or  from 
the  Publishers,  at  Thbii  Dollasb  a  year,  or  Twxvrr-fiTs  Gxnts  a  number.  The  Semi- 
annual Volumes,  as  completed,  neatly  bound  in  Cloth,  are  sold  at  Two  Dollars  eadi,  and 
Muslin  Coters  are  furnished  to  those  who  wish  to  hare  their  back  Numbers  uniformly 
bound,  at  Twenty-fire  Cents  each.  Thirteen  Volumes  are  now  ready,  bound  in  Cloth, 
and  also  in  Half  Cal£ 

The  Publishers  will  supply  Specimen  Numbers  gratuitously  to  Agents  and  Postr 
Masters,  and  will  make  liberal  arrangements  with  them  for  circulating  the  Magazine. 

They  will  also  supply  Clubs,  of  two  peraona  at  Five  DoUan  a  year, 
live  persons  at  Ten  Dollars,  or  eleven  persons  at  Twenty  Dollars. 

Clerg3rmen  and  Teachers  supplied  at  Two  Dollars  a  year.  Numbers  from  the  com- 
menoement  can  now  be  supplied.    Also,  the  bound  Volumes. 

The  commencement  of  a  Volume  affords  a  fiirorable  occasion  for  the  opening  of  new 
Subscriptions.  These  may  commence  with  any  Number;  but  where  no  time  is  spedfied, 
the  Publishers  will  infer  that  New  Subscribers  wish  to  begin  with  the  Volume. 

The  Magazine  weighs  oter  seren  and  not  orer  eight  ounces.  The  Postage  upon  each 
Number,  whUh  mu$t  he  paid  ^[ua/rUrly  in  adoancs  at  the  QffUe  where  the  Magaoeine  it 
receioedy  is  Thbbb  Csmts. 

Each  Number  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  144  octaro  pages,  in  double  columns, 
each  year  thus  comprising  nearly  two  thousand  pages  of  the  choicest  Miscellaneous 
Literature  of  the  day.  Every  Number  will  contain  numerous  Pictorial  Dlustrationa,  ae- 
curate  Plates  of  the  Fashions,  a  copious  Chronicle  of  Current  Erents,  and  impartial 
Notices  of  the  important  Books  of  the  Month.  The  Volumes  commence  with  the  Num- 
bers for  JUNE  snd  DECEMBER ;  but  Subscriptions  may  commence  with  any  Number. 

The  Publishers  would  giro  Notice,  that  they  hare  no  Agents  for  whose  contracts  they 
are  responsible.  Those  ordering  the  Magazine  from  Agents  or  Dealers,  must  look  to 
them  for  the  supply  of  the  Work. 

PuBUSHsn  BY  HABPEB  &  BBOTHEBS,  Fkakklin  Squabs,  New- York. 


nnOKBBBOOKIR  XOVTHLT  ADTBETXaiR. 

CV*BOOK8XIiIiXB8  aM  inTitad  to  tend  their  ord«rt  Cor  the  fbUowins  Bt«idAid  and 

rare-Mllixis  Bo6ki.«jel 

D  E  EllY^lrAcisON '  S 

NEW  LIBRARY  OF 

SlftiaV  SVAHDABII  ViflVMH. 


Doriog  the  last  few  yean,  there  has  been  an  Snoreasiog  demand  for  the  prodaotUma  of  oar 
early  writers,  and  the  taste  has  been  growing,  without  a  corresponding  attempt  to  gracUy  it; 
such  re-prints  of  early  popular  anthers  as  have  appeared  in  this  country,  are  pablished  with  mudi 
diversity  of  plan,  and  in  every  varied  of  size.  It  is  with  the  view  of  meeting  this  demand,  in  a 
uniform  size  and  style,  that  the  present  series  of  boolcs,  the  names  of  which  are  fiuniliar  as  house- 
hold words,  has  been  undertaicen.  The  publishers  hope  and  expect,  that  the  enterprise  will  meet 
the  hearty  concurrenoe  of  the  book-buying  publia 


Fh^  Series  compUtt  in  24  iwb.,  WMiform  iise,  stjfle  andpriee. 
EACH  VOLUME  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ONE  OR  MORE  ENGRAVINQa 

The  Seotttoh  Ohltte,  by  Jam  Port«r,  ISno.  doth, 

fiHback^.. $100 

Thaddeus  of  WaMfw,b7Jan«Part«r,lSB0.  doib, 

gUtbtck, 1  00 

Chlldr«ii  of  the  Abbey,  bj  Reftaa  Maria  Boeh*. 

ItiMO.  el'Hh.  Kilt  baek, 1  00 

Gil  Bls««  by  U  Sm«>  1  toio.  cloth,  gilt  back, 1  00 

Don  Qnixoto,  by  UerraatM,  12mo.  clotb,  gilt  baok,    1  00 

ArabUn  Niabta,  ISdm.  doth,  atlt  bark, I  00 

Roblni>oD  Cru-oo,  by  Deloo,  ISmo.  olotb,  gilt  oack,  1  Of* 
Pwin  Family  Robinaon,  *»        u         u  |  go 

Fll«rim'a  l^i  greaa,  by  Joba  Baoyan,  Itiao.  ololh, 

gilt  back...... 1  00 

Hdy  War,  by  John  Hvoy  an,  ISmoi  oloih,  gtlt  hack,  1  Ou 
Tleor  of  Wakefield,  by  Guldtwitb,  and  Batatlaa, 

by  Dr.  Jobnaon,  (two  la  oM,)12ina  elotb.giu 

back, ■..    1  00 

Paul  and  Virginia,  hy  St.  Pierre,  and  tke  l£zUee 

of  Siberia,  by  Madam  Cociln,  (two  In  ouv,) 

ISmo  cloth,  gilt  baek, 1  00 

enUiver'a  TraTela,  by  Dean  Swifl,  )8oio.  elotb, 

glltbaek, 100 

Tale  of  a  Tab,  etc,  by  Dean  8wiA,  ISmo.  doib, 

gUthaek, 100 

Romaneo  of  ibe  Fureet,  by  Anne  Raddiffe,  ISmo. 

cloCh,gilftb«ek, 1  00 


The  Myaterlea  of  Uddpho,  by  Anne  Rtddlflk, 

iSnio.  cloth,  gilt  bade, $1 

Triftram  Sbandy,  by  Laorenee  Stene,  Itmo. 

cloth,  gilt  baea, 1 

Saatimenial  Jouro«y,  An.,  by  Lavenee  Sterne, 

ItiMO.  cloth,  gilt  back, 1 

Ccdcbc  in  Saereh  of  a  Wife,  by  Hannah  Moore, 

l5Nno.clotb,  gilt  back. 1 

Shephrrd  or  SaUtbwy  Plain,  *o^  by  Hannah 

Moore,  l9mo.  cloth,  gilt  bark. 1 

Tom  Jonea,  by  Fielding,  iVmo.  doth,  gtlt  bark,..    1 

Amdia,  by  Fielding.  I^taa  doth.  gUt  back, 

Roderick  Random,  by  Smdieu,  ISioo.  doth,  gilt 

back, 

damphrey  Clinker,  by  SmoUrtt,  iiWK  dotn,  gut 


The  pame  Seriee  in  full  gUt  ddea  and  edgca,  per 
▼ol 

Uniform  wiU  Uinrjtf  Stasdirl  Fictiii. 

Lord  Cbeaterfldd'a  Leuera  tu  Uia  Son,  iSmo.  doth 
gill  back, 1 

BMaye  of  Bus,  by  Charlea  Lamb,  ISmo.  doth, 
giltback 1 

The  cipeouior,  by  Addiaon  and  othera,  Umo.  eloth 
glltbaek, 1 


DBBBT  ft  JACKSOH  have  nearly  ready,  in  uniform  site  and  style: 


Jina  Porter*a  9e1ret  Worka,  8  rola.  ISmo $3  00 

Anne  Baddlffe**  Seleot  Worka,  S  voir.  12mo 9  00 

John  Banyan'a  Select  Worka,  S  role.  12mo 9  IKI 

Dona  8wllt*8 Sdeet  Worka,  9  role.  Itmo 9  lO 

Hannah  More'a  Sdeet  Worka,  S  Tola.  19mo 2  00 


8mdldt*i  Select  Works,  9  toIp.  19fflo $9  00 

Fielding's  felect  Workm  it  voIp.  19aio 9  00 

Sc«rite*s  84'lect  Workt,  9  vol*.  19tbO V  00 

l>efoc*a  Select  Worka,  2  Tolt.  ]9mo 9  00 

Lambda  Sdeet  Worki,  9  Tola.  l9mo 9  00 


DBBBT  ft  J  ACKSOH*S  very  latest  pnblieationi. 

|IT  IS  MAKING  ITS  MARK  I    Ma.  ALnitcR*a  Haw  Book  : 

n VISIT'S  JTECMIiJteMi,  and   What  Came  of  it. 

Omb  NnAT  19ico.    Price  76  eta,    A  few  good  Jadgea  amack  their  llpa  over  It,  Tti : 

**  They  aio  rich  in  tonehea  of  tender  aentiment  and  ddkate  thought,  reminding  the  reader  of  Ike  Maird^a 
Dream-Land  of  many  abadowy  «zpenenoea,and  imitatloua  ot  a  hlKber  and  diflenrut  life,  that  he  and  all  of  na 
have  ai  aome  time  In  onr  earthly  pilgrimage.  It  U  as  poetical  aa  rythmical  gema  of  the  same  author,  and  to  many 
an  ear  will  have  a  eweeter  mode  that  ic  la  not  in  measured  verae.**— JVeiv-tfecf/ord  Mercury, 

**  Itia  juley  with  fun,  and  gllttera  all  over  with  wit  and  aareaam,  not  of  the  noiay  atyle,  bvt  n  quiet,  oharp 
and  genalne  sort.  There  are  lota  of  mattera  to  laugh  over  In  thvee  pages ;  and  wo  will  only  funlier  hint  that 
those  vho  destie  to  get  np  a  shower  ot  aunahine  and  ftm  ahooid  get  the  work.**— Soafon  Dat/y  Btt, 

8ZVOIA  OOFXX8  of  aaj  of  tho  prsosding  sont  by  mail*  posb^psid,  onrao^ipt  of  pfioa, 


xmoki&BooxBft  koxTotY  Asnaruaik. 


STILL  ONWARD  1  SUCCESS  UNPARALLELED! 

D  R  E  D: 

A  TALB  OF  THB  aRBAT  DISBCAL  SWAMP. 

BY    HARRIET    BEECHER    STOWE. 

2yo]fl.l2mo.    $1.76. 

Omtaix  PonUelani,  iBt«rMt«d  in  tbe  tnpport  of  th«  **  pMulUr  InsUmtlon,''  haTc  mdcmTond  to  pcmudt 
tiM  pabUa  that  If  ra.  8tow«*i  iMt  work  Is  wrttitieallr  t  f«Man,  Mid  thit  tt  ham  pn^wd  no  piofoond  imprBiiim 
•n  tillMr  sldo  or  tbe  AUnntlo. 

Bat  tho  Fabltoliero  aro  bappT  to  otato,  that  of  tho  many  hundreds  of  Aneriean  ootieoa  which  they  havo  re- 
MlTod,  tiM  vase  Mojwtty  haTo  boon  dsoldodly  fhvorabla,  moat  of  tbsn  aatbiulaacla.  Amd  Ou  Mfe  tkaufv  ha» 
tWMdsd  that  •/  aay  Wm-k  of  FiUiam  mw  fukUahtA-KiM  8IXTY-£IGHTfl  THOUSAND  act,  of  two  ToUtms* 
aaoh,  bolng  bow  (Uetobor  8)  in  prssa. 

In  Eogisnd,  ihe  succsss  hu  been  even  more  won<!erfVil.  The  preea  there,  with  bm  one  or  two  cxeepcloai, 
aeknowledfo  tbe  geaias  and  power  of  tbe  author,  and  in  terms  of  wbleb  any  Uvlng  wntar  might  be  proad. 
And,  dortng  the  twelTo  days  aaeoacdlng  ite  pablieatloa,  no  fower  than  SIXTY  THOIJdAND  COPIBS  vote  aoM. 

The  nnlTertal  voice  of  literary  men  now  plaoes  Mrs  Siowe  among  the  FOREKCiST  ACTHO&S  OP  TBK 
AGS,  and  neither  partisanship,  nor  an  ausUre  rellgioiu  bigotry,  can  ever  deprhre  her  of  the  Uorals  she  has  ao 
nobly  earned. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  k  Oa,  PuBUBHKBfl,  BoaiOH. 

•»«  Any  newspaper  Ineertiag  the  above  advertisement  eonapleoonsly  thine  tlmea,  and  sending  a  eapy  to 
the  Pobllsbeis,  will  reoeire  a  oopy  of  the  work  free  of  poeiage. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  KANSAS, 

BfflSSOnRI  and  her  ALLEBS. 


By 


BY  WILLIAM  PHILUPS, 

RESIDENT   CORRESPONDENT,    IN    KANSAS,    OF   THE    NEW-YORK    TRIBUNE. 

I  vol.  lama    $].0O. 

The  greal  mass  of  information  reeeired  fyom  the  Territory  of  Kansae  has  been  broaglit  through  the  mediam 
of  telegraphie  deepatehes,  alwsys  flrsgmeatary  and  eoafVised,  and  frequently  lUse  and  ooatradietmy.  la  thi* 
work  we  hare  tbe  reeolts  of  tb»  aetusl  observation  of  an  eye-wltneie  s  man  fhlly  oompetent  tonndarataad  sad 
deplet  the  eonrae  of  events,  and  dlspossd  to  state  the  eaee  •■  fhlrly  es  poeeible. 

Tbe  book  is  not  a  ro-print  from  tbe  columns  of  tbe  7n^MN4,  but  baa  been  written  ont  In  ila  preaeiit  fora. 

Every  voter  who  wishss  to  understaiid  tbe 

TRUE    I88UE    BEFORE    THE    COUNTRY, 

will  Hod  in  ihls  book  the  ease  stated  beyond  the  reeeb  of  eavil.    Tbe  anibor  haa  not  glvea  any  "giwismi,*'  or 
**  reports,'*  ot  •*  ramore" ;  bn(  bas  eet  down  tbe  NAMES  of  the  ACTORS  in  the  TRAGEDY— TAe  Jctes.  pUcts,   ' 
and  circtimsfancee— eo  that  every  etatemem  can  be  examined. 

■  »  a-^ 

English  Traits.      By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

In  one  vol  12ma    $1.00. 

Tbla  is  uodoabtodly  the  most  widely  popular  of  tbe  author's  works.  The  subleet,  bowcvor  hackneyed  by 
other  wiliare,  fhmlabes  an  admirable  Held  for  a  pbitosopbieel  observer  Hke  EmerMm.  Prolmbly  bo  sash  orittcal 
analysis  of  Englsnd~her  cbaraeter,  icstiiutions,  her  elements  of  eirenffth  and  of  weaknea— haa  ever  beaa  made. 
Bat  the  form  of  tbe  work  is  not  pretentious ;  it  is  a  series  of  sketches,  wrUten  iu  th«  ikothor**  clear,  paa^sM^ 
and  Idiomatic  style,  in  which  an  ooca.lonAl  frUeiiious  phraso  or  epiib«t  oiten  expresses  aa  mocb  as  a  page  of 
prossle  deeertptiun. 

Uniform  Editions   of    Emerson's  Works, 

Price,  $1  per  vol^  in  mmlin. 

B88ATS,  First  and  Seeand  Scries, t  vols. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MEN, I  voL 

MlS0£LLANIB8,Coutaining"  Nature,**  etc., 1  voL 

BNOLISH  TRAITS, 1  v€L 

OSr  A  Complete  Bditton  of  Bmereon's  Works,  on  fine  paper,  and  In  various  elegsnt  siylea  of  binding,— 
hair  calf,  antiqoe,  fall  calf,  dbo.,— >now  cvady. 

IN  PRESS. 

THE  REIGN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  V.  By  William  Roberts*>ii, 
D.D.  With  a  Continuation,  treating  of  the  Oloiater  Life  of  the  Emperor  after  his  Abdicatioii. 
Bj  William  H.  Freaoott  3  vols.  Svo.,  with  portrait.  Uniform  with  Mr.  PresooU's  Works— 
*'  Philip  II,"  ''  Ferdinand  and  Isabelia,"  "  Conquest  of  Mdzioo^"  &a 

PHnjJPS,  SiyitfPSON  &  Co.,  Pnbliahon, 

18  WINTER  ST.,  BOSTON. 


KfiaCKXRBOOKEB  MOVTHLT   ADVSETISXR. 


THIRD     YE^R 

07THB 

COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIATION. 


I>ROSI>BOT"CrS. 

Tbfl  nMoaffmnenl  of  tbis  n«w  and  popalar  Tnatltitkin  sdoodom.  with  pleMora,  tfcal  tlM  arrangwaaato  fbr 
(b«  third  yaar  bare  been  eoinpl*t«>d  on  tha  noat  exunalTa  aeala.  Worka  of  Amarlaan  Art,  md  tbe  aiiao«T«|ia- 
OMtit  of  Amerlean  ganlut,  have  not  batn  ovarlookod.  CofDmlaslona  bava  baan  Itooad  to  many  dtatlnfnlibad 
AnarieaB  Antata,  and  a  ■pe«ial  agrot  hat  vlaltad  tha  grtat  Art  Rapoattortaa  of  ■nropa,  and  mada  aaratal  aalaa- 
tiona  of  eholea  PaiotinRa,  Bronse  and  Marble  Siatoary.  ^c,  Ac. :  aakoofr^bkh  ara  iba  foUowiBf  eiqaltUa 
ptaeea  of  Bmalptura.  execatad  ftom  the  flnett  Oarrera  marble :  iba  new  and  beaattfhl  itataa  of  tha 

"Wood -Nymph." 

THE  BUSTS  OF  THE  THREE  GREAT  AMERICAN  STATESMEN, 

CLA7,  WBBSTER,  AND  GALH01TN. 

PALMER'S   EXQUISITE   IDEAL   BUST, 

"  SPRING." 

TOGBTHBE   WITH   THE   BUSTS   AND    STATUES*    IN    MAEBLB,    OF 

APOLLO  AND  DIANA, 

TH3B  BTBUGGLE  FOB  THB  HSABT,  PSTCHB.  VSNTTS  AHP  AFPLll.  OHTTiT) 

OF  THE  SBA,  MAGDAIjIIN,  INNOOBITOI],  THB  IiITTIiS  TBITANT, 

AND  THB  CAPTIVE  BIBD. 

Beaidee  which,  are  naimroQa  8TATUBTTM  IN  BEONZB,  liBDALLIONfl,  and  a  larga  and  eholaa  oollaatkni 
of  beaakifhl  OIL*  PAINTINGS,  by  leading  ArUau ;  the  whole  of  which  ara  to  be  dlitiibvled  or 
allottad  to  anbacribara  of  tbe  AaaodatSon,  /W«,  at  the  next  Annaal  DlftrlbntlOD,  on  the  S8tb  of  Jannary  nest. 

TBItI>^CS  OF  s-crBsaitii>TiON-- 

The  payment  of  THREE  DOLLARS  conatltntea  any  person  a  Vember  of  the  A8iodatloo,uid  antlUaa  him  lo 
I.— Tha  Urge  and  coatly  steel-engraTlng,  **  BATTJBDAT  NIGHT/'  or  any  one  of  tho  monthly  Migaslnaa 

glren  below,  one  year. 
IL— A  Copy  of  the  **  Coamopolltan  Art  Journal,'*  oca  year^-an  illnatratad  Magaalne  of  Art,  publiihad  qnarterly 
1IL— A  abare  In  the  Annoal  Blitrlbatlon  tt  Worba  of  Art,  comprlalng  a  larga  number  of  Palntlngt,  Bealptnra, 
*e.,JKe. 
Tbe  fbllowlng  Magaslnea  are  farnlnbed  to  thoae  who  prefrr  then  to  the  BngniTlng :  Hnrper'i  If agadne. 
CIodey*a  LadVa  Book,  Knickerbocker  Magasine,  Oraham*a  Mag asine,  Blaekwood^i  Migasln^,  Southern  Literary 
Meaaeiiger,  U.  8.  Magaalae,  Mra.  Stepbeoa*  New  Monthly,  and  the  BrIUah  Quarterly  Rerlewa.    LHteU'a  Lirtng 
Age  (weekly),  and  two  Memberpbfpa,  for  |0. 

Tbua  It  ia  aeen,  that  for  erery  $8  paid  tbe  aubaerfber  not  only  gHa  a  Three  Dollar  Magaslne  or  EngraTlng,  but 
klfo  the  Art  Journal  ooa  year,  and  a  Ticket  In  tbe  Dlatribntlon  of  Worka  of  Art,  mtklng  Ponr  Dollam  wonb  of 
reading  matter,  beetdea  tbe  Ticket,  whtch  may,  In  addiUon,  draw  a  beautiful  Painting,  Statue,  or  other  Work 
of  Artofgreat  Taloe, 

No  person  la  reatrlcted  to  a  aingle  abare.  Thoae  taktng  fire  memberablps  are  entitled  to  alx  IngraVlnga,  or 
any  Ave  of  the  Masasloea,  one  year,  and  lo  sue  tieketa  In  tho  dlatributlon. 

Persona.  In  remitting  fnnda  for  memberahlpi,  will  pleaae  give  tbeir  Poat-Ofllee  addraea,  tn  /uU,  atatlng  tbe 
month  they  wiah  the  Mai ax'ne  to  commence,  and  reglater  the  letter  at  the  Poet-Ofllce  to  prevent  loaa ;  on  the 
rectipt  of  whtch,  a  eertiflcate  of  memberabip,  totrether  with  ibe  Engravlog  or  Magacine  dealred,  wClbc  forwarded 
•o  eny  part  of  the  country.    For  memberablp,  addreaa 

O^  DBBB  Y;  AotOATF  O.  A.  A^ 
At  Saatem  Office,  t48  Broadway,  NeW'Tozk  ;  4(K£^*"'  Office,  IM  Water  St„  SuAniky,  O. 


KKICn&BOOKXB  MOHTBLT  ADVXBTISXR. 


Dana  and  Company, 

Have  j  uat  PubIiBhed» 
F1IKP8  FBOX  A  BVLTRY ;  or.  The  Pjiriah  Sketoh-Book*    By  tba  A^iluv  «r«li««r  «rftL 
BaxdulphV'  *^    Seeond  Bdltlon.    viino^    ^^4  pmgttM,    75  c«au, 

Tb«  fttttlior  of  this  book  inTMtshItt  ihuiifiliti  wttb  t  i^ectiritrlj  iracertil  and  laeWi  flt^Vt ;  Lb«  toot  of  Id  m^' 
it  piir«  AOd  iMalUij,  lil«rtfleetiooB  trc  rarely  uih^-rwi^Q  Umn  ju^t  9 rid  mtcfLmlnftUnf,  KDd  in  ^li  ibtt£iely< 
iMra  Is tlwl  toneh  of  iiatare  which  mak^ft  ihe  wtiot<»  wurld  rpci  kkin  la  Imo.  Tte  iUKcb^  ud  etiin  ^ 
are  faUMtrwl  ioto  this  volQin«f«re  nn^u  nu  iiMKric  mtiurAlJ^  b«  the  rti^uU  or  thr.  exi^HflDn  oi  t  |u.mii  |i/kt  t  . 
doQhiltM  ar*  expmosloni  of  HMrmoru^il*  a  loeir  Bu^^ur't  journa).  Tbcj  wiU  be  r««l  wjihpkviin  t;  iii  ^i^ 
•on  •pproeiAU  Mmplieity,  truth,  aod  iii'^AHrif.^JV.  I'.  C*nir i^r  ^  t:Hqu>Ttr. 

in  Its  goDttitto  humor,  lu  rxquiilie  ptrcQjjtii^n  urbmti'Bl  n«4m)'f  mad  Itm  ronuutii  ri«liaMi  olitjli^Hiii 
iBnoMttrabiy  inpvnor  to  mootolaiiLcif  itrodtiiijofii— xV   Y  'fn&unt^ 

BUCTOB  OF  ST.  BABDOIjPH'B;  or,  Superamiiiat«d.  By  F.  W/ flHBLtQV,  A.IL  i  m* 
EdlUoA.  ISmo.  344i»afM.  tl. 
Tbo  BOT.  Mr.Sholcon  hM  b«Mi  lofig  ^nai«n  to  ilia  read  en  or  iho  Knidttrtodt^,  u  hub  of  |3i«if  fhu-ri.t  . 
tributor*.  Tfie  UeetoroT  8t.  tiardLHl^  b'^i  wli]  nM  to  hm  rv^^aiaUDn.  in  a  ha  akauhsa  Uu  ut^inddcur  ^  • 
oouBiry  puraoo,  not  In  the  eolemn,  qukiDi  niaribbr  ut  old  GbvrkC«  Htfrhert,  but  in  t^v  inrm  or  a  eoauaiuaiBL' 
rative.  lie  dranribea  tbe  mniual  rcianoi^a  'wmtb  «prin|[  up  h«i  w^f^n  *  p^tor  and  tiia  Aorfc«  ibedatr  af  4^aK 
nation  and  laetoa  the  side  of  tlie  prie«L,  vt  t^itf^m  ou  itiAi  ur  ina  M4-opi«— «ttd  o(  lortwazasioi  oa  Abi  ^n 
boili.    Mr.  Sliclton  write*  ir  a  serliiun,  Fini;iitt  bijJf,  and  wicb  a  git^t  d«aE  ttf  quioi  hiimor,--Ji«aif  fwf 

They  will  issue  early  in  November, 
KXN  AJTD  TIMBB  OF   THE  BEVOLUTION;  or,  Memoin  of  mkm^  Wttm 
IneludtDf  Jouroala  of  Trarela  in  ^:unpp«  arid  Aincrkc*,  frura  iT77  id  1^42,  trim  hia  CurTet^tadwiH 
Publle  Men,  and  Refnloieoeoeee  aiid  hicidiiiivn  e>r  nna  Rargluitda     Kriiied  by  bit  k»d«  WiRftL<^v  d  ^ufu 
Seoond  Idltioo :  WItha  portrait  ul  ihe  i^uthur.cn^ritvfMi  un  Bt?«l  Hfter  iba  fatDOOa  pldiua  ^J  Cofut  u.! 
twoofty  ilTewoodenfraTiDfs;  alto,  a  cD^HLiua  iJi^rx.    isino.    f^S?  jMif 4^a,    |1  50, 
Perhapa  no  publieatlon  of  tbe  last  yfur  or  iwu  baa  ruc4f]ved  moie  Ml  and  e&cboaiatUe  aoliroi  fj^mmim 
of  all  parte  of  the  oountrT  than  tbl« 
Tks  Sautktm  Ckvrckmmn  tays:  "Ttika  ia  ■  l>oDk  wtite^b  ouflit  ro  bare  b^en  iiTcn  to  tfae  world  WftFAw' 
Tkg  Nnoark  Datljf  Advertutr :  *'  Wrrt"  lLiim  fiemm,  U  wuuld  he  couEjdera4  moat  emcrtajirific  n«Afi* 
faet.  Itelnteicat  anr«l>  ean  not  oe  Ic^tA.  " 

Tlu  Dtmocratie  Rtview:  **  We  taJie  leave  ofllija  trhtnine  wnh  Tefiel.  Jt  Ij  a  Ta!iiabl««oDlr|bauoD  tA  kMtm 
literniure  and  hia  ory.** 

Tk9  Sew-Ywrk  UeraU :  ^*If  Elba d ft h  iVoiian  waa  nc^i  one  dT  tba  mo-t  proQi!tia&t«  lia  w^ia oa«  «(  lif  ■» 
Intoreailng  nen  or  our  RaTOimtonwrj  itmtfn.  ,  .  .  lli#  ann  hai  we^d*o  titm  [th«  mtanier'pti  <f  M»  l^j 
of  all  auporfloous  daiaiU,  and  presani^tdi  u^  m  tbe  prtae^ui  wvrk  wltb  sucji  nwcciloai  Umvk  rhaia  aslt*^ 
likely  to  iiroye  amuaing  and  Invtruv^ivH  \i\  ttiu  profrra  g'^iitrnikjo,  \m  ihe  uait  iia4  Nsei  p«rfkiindad  mlt^P' 
OtUly,  and  in  good  taatr,  the  reaUU  Li  u  ^Amk  rlvnlhu^,  m  vin&iv  and  (riijUiii^/,  tii«  Fepjr'i  iltim^n-* 

THB  BUBMMXBTONB;  or,  DottLDgs  by  the  W&yside.    By  tho  %kv,  I.  i.  aicsaiMa-  1^ 
4Upf«iL    $1  IS. 
Choenul,  attraetiYe,  and  touching  1i>rHrn  i  a  In  c Ely  ure^  and  Ln  the  axp«rleti«  af  tba  elergy*   A  t«|  ^^fi'i 
▼olume,  fbll  of  action.— PuA2i«Acr«*  Crntr 

BOOXFOBD  PARISH;  or,  The  Fortunes  cif  Mr.  Maaon's  Sixccosiora.   Br  ibi  tcr.^ 
M.MoAToM.  AM.,  author  of  **  Tbe  Boy  Tfdutd  to  bo  a  <;i«rByman/*  and  **euli  Froof  flf  tii  Ma*«^' 
19aiu.    S16  pages.    76  cents. 
Seenealn  the  history  of  Oburob  4]ler(i:>m''ri,  ^n  mrAl  dtttricta.  and  amid  ibofv  wba  r^^ae  to  wilt  la  i^''^- 

patba."    Tbe  Toiume  ia  unpretending  m  i^iyln.  but  la  mii  or  iiiaLrui:iiofi,and  u  Hfinarkabtf  imgeuUfa  iiad^ 

vntiuu  againat  Romanlaoi  and  ultra  Pu^wnwuU^uu—  k^ubiuKitM'  €r\iic. 

THJU  HSBOnm  OF  BGUTABI^  and  other  Foeme.    By  KjiwaAfi  S.  C^viau.  1^  >* 
pages.    (L 

A  pleasiRg  oollsetion  of  miaoellanaoiis  efTuKiona.  Bujr^paitfd  chlf  Ay  t^y  cbj^ts  of  naiitr^  hj  iba  C^vnirli  lie"' 
Seasons,  aod  by  bono  Joya  and  aoi  m  -^  w.  Ci  u^aicril  and  dev^i  kanni  itiou^Jiui  arv  bt^^nufy]  y  b>i»d«!d  i*  *v*<*  ^ 
the  pleeea,  which  mingle^  in  BdaligbUui  inuriner,  vt^iuea  ui  the  l)f«  o^  AjM^ilo,  aad  lita  H^p  at  J}aTA—f»t^ 
§ra*  Critic 

In  Presi. 
THB  OLD  FABM  AND  THE  NEW  FABM  t  A  Political  Allaeory*   ^^  inrbiwwifiip 
the  title  of^A  Pretty  Story,**    fi>  [R4Nii»  Huj-ninsoif,  a  M«iiibrf  of  tha  CuaUn^tal  Oatpsii*  WU^o 
Introdvetion,  Historical  Notes  and  laaairaduba,  by  DaHnDB  J.  Losti&a,  M,&,^  aucborof'*TbiFtciHUll^- 
Book  of  tbe  BoToluiion,**  ^c 
Thia  allegnry  is  one  of  the  happlaat  i  (f  irta  of  ths  g^rfal4»i  wit  of  tha  Kcvoluilaa     tt  eirplaliia,  If  ^^^ 
itrlklDg  pictures  of  real  life,  the  cauira  oE  the  war,  and  thua  powErfulJjr  appfali  ro  tba  «oilUKtt M^ " ^ 
men.— P^ti«Aer«*  Cntie, 

THB  BTBF-MOTHXB:  A  Tale.    By  51 1»  SiBAH  noaKSTi, 
THE  OHHiDBXN'S  BBEAD,  i  .  >mnbH  from  the  Master's  Table. 

ItproTtdee  a  text  of  EJoIyScrtptare.  i '^'^^'SVificdl  terae  or  two,  idfctrd  or  oftflnai.lflr  tfWTf4i9mW 
year.    Original  peoma  on  the  Cburoh'is  :^'red  SoJiflQiii  conclude  tbe  TulUin^ 


I.  M.  SINGER  &  CO. 


DBATiMBfl  Xm 


SEWING  MACfllBES, 


SILK  TWIST, 

atjjinf  llecMcs, 


THREAD  OF  TABIOUH  KIHD8, 

AND  ALL  ARTLCLXB  OONKKCTKD  WITH 

SEWiMC  &  STITCHING  MACHINES. 


PRINCIPAI*  OFFICE, 

323   BROAD-WAY,   N.  Y- 

BBANOH    DFJICIS, 

47  H%Qoirtir  Stroet,  Bast^^i   GlcurerfrlU^v  If*  Y.;  1E74  Brud  Street,  Ntfw^k^  If.  J*; 

14^  ObeBtnut  Streal.  FULa.:  105^ Baltimore  Street,       Ufmore;  8  £]iiit 

Fourth  Street,  CmciunAUi  81  Bt.  ChmxU^  BU    it»  S.  O.i 

65  Korth  Fourth  Street*  St.  Xiouia. 


THE    GREAT    BUPERIOIUTY    OF 


lOB^©!!^' 


:MQM(§  K50i^©[KlQK] 


li  prVT«d  by  tbe  fcnrn I  fiiror  witti  urbieli  itity  hftvt  tmcrn  Adoptrij  Jbj  itin  puM^a  tn  the  9t%i4)of  lljWiiJic1i»»elU 
ttlOilSlltdi  or  llism  tr9  In  profliAb^v  a  t»  «d  o¥«rir  itrklj  af  vkotlL  W«  elAlu;,  «i»il«nii  iteoitiaitiitt*,  ihat  ens  «| 
«gr  H(LtHlri«  mrtil  vicmie  u^*tj  kuidtff  wurlt,  Ans  at  fotfWf  vu  ckth  or  limtbcri  bttitr  IIikd  mftjrolilbtr  MiclJn*. 
wUl  rxtfcnt*  anjr  (»iim  IMd  of  te«tDf,  ^ 

OBEAT    IKPBOTEMENIS 

ftoli*,  snd  m-tt  iaer49  lubttAudBl  »iid  ^nrible  thtn  «Tir  twibft* 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

Si  i  fUf  fiiilmitfl  of  th«  prcrflLt  of  «n»  of  oar  MicliJii  «i  I  a  Iht  j^^«  »f  iiood  oipmior^ 

mil  Ulwrpj  tirnk««  si  ttittfr  of  our  rcfulM  oflett. 


Looking^lasf  Warerooms— Art  Bepoiitory  and  Gallery. 

WILLIAMS,  STEVENS,  WILTJAM3  &  CO^ 
393  BK0ABWA7,  Wew-Tork, 

llAJfOrAOTUBHBfl^    IhPOQTER^    PcBUeRCHB,    PBiyT-SKLLKBS,    AND    DIULSB8    DT    TtUt'OLim 

-WORKIS    OF    ^RT. 

TnK  mom  etlen«lTea««ortmpn!  of  El'ROPE  \N  ES(^KA.VlNf:S(ob^rnuni!  in  l))anntt«tf!  fltntc*.     AlM,  Oil* 
NTINN^,  W  APCk.COLOU  1>H \V\  IN»iS.  J'Horo.JKAPH-^,  E  !'«  IIIN'JS.  «im1  r%r#  flnwlln*  ENaKAVm60. 
PRAM  K- WORK.  u(  evtry  dt<  <np(ion,  itiatli  lu  order  in  iho  h«^t  tA«t«.     D*ngHs  and  Kftimaiu  dtroMt^ 
ARTISTS'  hLAT^lilKUi,  euit>r^iiig  «U  n;qulii4ic4  (or  JrtiMtt,  Amattura,  and  Sck9^U. 

WILLIAMS,  STEVENS.  WILLIAHS  ft  CO.,  398  Brotdwi^,  I.  T. 


GEORGE  T.  Gr2EE£\l'S  SHIRTS. 

1  Astor  House,  New-Tork. 


OiDiRt  punctually  flUcd.     '   T        atrma,  by  which  cTrry  frntlcman  can  maftavr*  1 

Q.  T.  GRBKN  roHpeotlulty  ^  jaI  Siiirt*.  (UiranttH-^  to  At.  will  be  furwardtfJ  lA  aaypOf  if  ttl 

Union,  th«  Hriii»h  Provino)*.   Oi  «,  od   rTc^-niiix  from  the  parties  MtDdinf  ibv  order*  thir  1HI>0WI 

nK'a^ureineut  In  Inches,  a>-our(liu<{  U  uU  i(UQn  hctow.     |  g^  Rninembor,  lti«<  sile  rnusi  b«  c*i«nUf  tat 

acouraiuly  lakun,  a^  ail  iifr«i»>iar  are  mi<Je  l>y  ih<*  outiert  o(  the  esiahlltlkinoiiu 

let,  Sito  at  roHd  the  khuuld.  of  arm,  frutii  th«  puiut  ol  ih«  ihoulder  to  Um  wiiat  Mnt;  M,«Im 

trooud  the  writ^t ;  4th,  ai£«  arounu  t^r  k;  6ih,  «it«  aruund  Iht  cheat,  kromotUMely  aotttf  ih»  trw^iH*; 
6th,  heiifhl  or  the  pc-8'>n.  tVoia  tbe  shuulu  lu  ti»«  kne«-p4ii;  7Ui,  tha  d(*aire<J  betfht  of  Ul«  00U«r-^«n4  tvy 
other  dircctiouH  aa  rcuanij  bt>le,  faidiiun,  etc.  This  pl«n  Is  quite  unique,  and  wUl  be  of  ffStt  TlitM  60  fM- 
Uemen  at  a  li^uuie  witu  tiiJd  ii  iini>ouiiiMo  to  obiain  ai  honiu  euirta  thai  eailal>  them  In  etyte  nadi  ftt. 

G.  T.  (iri-oirH  Sh'fu  (Kiln;;  made  on  pnunidok  of  pnii>oriioQ,  which  c«a  no  more  err  than  lb*f«etlltof  t  eoc^ 
rect  mathoniiiiii^ai  prc»oe.>i,  nover  fail  to  eqtiiU  the  huU<Mpitiinti«  or  ht«  ouaiomera.     He  will  be  fowid  in  his  I 
at  tdi  houfii  ••(  the  day;  for  he  givra  bia  conaiani  pcrioual  auperinieDd«noe  to  the  detaiLe  of  hm  t 


FHEDE^^ICK    PARKER, 

;sa  an  *  CORXHILL,  BOSTOi'V^ 

^OOK   iXD  PEL^:    3JtJ\[Akj  nUatE-UAKEB,  A5D  DEALER  II  ALL  W0EK8  09  MKi. 


•     \ll  tlie  best  English,  Fronoh,  and  German  Engravings  recoived  as  soon  a8  pobUdied. 

A  choice  collection  of  Paintings,  Framed  Engraving.^  Etchings,  Photographa,  and  DrawiogB  id 
Wator-ct)lors,  may  always  bo  seen  in  hia  Freo  Gallerj-. 

CANVASSKKS  WANTED  for  every  city  and  tovn  in  New-Eugland,  fer  laviKQ's  LlW  Of 
"Wasuinqtos  ;  Duyckinck's  Cyclopedia  ok  Americajj  Literaturk;  Private  CoBBasPOXDUCQi 
OF  Hesry  Clay;  and  many  otber  new  and  popular  works  of  a  high  obaracter. 

FBEDEEICK  FAEKBB,  Book  and  Print-Seller, . 

^  50  and  52  CornhiU,  Bo«taEL 

WM.  A.  BATGHELOR'S 

Original    Harmless    Hair    Dye. 

t-^- >  ♦  • 

Twenty  years'  experiment  and  jj  nlirXtion  justify  the  proprietor  in  tcarraniing  this  the  beet 
Hair  Dve  in  existoneo.  It  dyes  Ij.kV  *-•  - 1  .^jwii  iii<lauliy,  witliout  tl»e  least  iiijucj  to  hair  or 
akin.    Made  and  sold,  or  applied  (lu  lifteen  private  rooms)  at 

BATCHELOR'S  WIG  FACTORY,  233  BROADWAY,  NEW- YORK, 

And  *:old  in  every  iniiK)rtant  Town  in  the  United  Slates  and  Canadaa. 


WM.  A,  BATCHELOR»S 

Original    Harmless    Hair    Dye. 


Tw«titf  jGiira'  erp^rin^cDt  and  ftppUcillon  jtiatiiy  Uie  piDpriMpr  b  wammiing  Uiia  tbe  beet 
Hair  I>fe  in  exi!»U>m^  ti  djis  black  or  browD  insUitiUf,  '■4tli<nu  tb«  least  mjaij  to  hair  or 
ikt£u    M«Uo  and  sold,  or  ftppli«4  (bi  IUt««ii  pritito  roonw)  vl 

DATonELons  wm  faittory,  uas  broadwat,  newyork, 

Aod  eold  iu  ©verj  ioiporiArit  Town  In  tho  U lotted  HtJitra!  and  < 


FOB  BOSTON,  VIA  NEWFOJIT  AHDTAIX  BIVEB. 

By  th9  ipl**(Jid  Kbd   •upaHpr  i*Ujiin««   MOKoH^lJtS  KMnnU  iTATE,  bad  BAY  8TATK,  flf  Bmt 

■ii«D«lh  nil  J.  i!r««il—pftrtJ  Ciller)]'  ihlnptr>1  (««  Uif^  nivtiEAJtJinD  of  L^uii  Itloiid  Sutrnd— ru&alaf  la  cOiiBCCtSoiivti  tlM 

Leav*  Pier  "Na^  ^  N.  R,.  »«ir  tb«  Wjut^rjf, 

Tb«  iHt tamer  BAY  STATK,  Ctpi&lEL  Jewttt.  on  Mcrs^ijf^  Wtdnudaf*,  «ivt)  Ftf4ji7»,«t  5  o*eIock  PJCtove^ 
Ici  *i  Newport  eft«li  wty. 

The  si«*rrb<-r  METUOfOUfi^  Cftf^Uls  BrtfWQ,  fifl  Tundiyi^  Thvidir*,  u^  *«Uiz^te3r^  ml  t  •*doek  PJL, 

run  i>f  ib«  pttf^flf n«f ra.  v,hx>  %t*  iiTordvd,  Ir^r  vtii-  nitiUf  «  otfltl'i  rwt  nti  Nnrd,  tod,  cai  ftntTal  at  FaU  Ri^vcr, 
[>ro<'4<i;<t  ptr  ^icumboftt  tvifti,  tf4cbiD|r  Mompii  carli^vii  th«  IbtlvwiDi  mcrniac*  t^T  m*f  ranalft  cb  boaiid,aai 
Uiv  ittc  fcd^omiQCMljiiJaa  tralft  At  Dj^  AM.*  And  »vhell  &MitfO  ibogi  1^  4.U. 

A  faaifue^TAKB^eir  i«  ftiiubed  lu  ueb  Ktf)un«r»  who  tte«lT«i  ud  Uflm  ttot  ^agfige,  awl  •eeompa&ici  tt« 

A  £t«*iner  niaf  la  ronAvfUgn  wn&  ililt  llti«  teiwerfi  F^l  RJTtr  and  Frufldmcr,  daily,  except  MmrniajB. 

Wnitht  ID  Boaiua  l«  fdrwudea  ULrcFQ|ti  wHJn  cr^al  ctctpntcli  ttf  an  IC»(ir*a>  rmiglit  Train,  ete,  ece. 

Tot  ft*\fibi  ^T  Pasaaffi  apf^ly  on  boartin.  «r  fti  ti^«  cinic«  vn  ptor  2fo.  4,  P^^^rib  Rj[t«r,wbcn  etate-ieeM  aatf 
t»ttiii  mair  b«  iteureiL  Hervf^r  tio  ri>(.4ixiii  hiU  te  reg ^rdtd  •«  ncinit^  la  any  app^^aai  bbUI  the  Mma  i&d 
ha^a  bKa  paid  for.    Vitr  SMiiber  i&n^Miotilt'D  uppls  ^ 

WU^I^lAil  »ORI>£N*  Av«aU  TO  mn€  71  ITcst  BtVMt. 

CHILSON>S  NEW  CONE  FURNACE. 


GA&DNBH  CltlLSOM  haa 
juit  etimpMrd  aud  [tatetitffd  to 
AioerLc^  Saitlaiid,  abd  FnM]«\ 
Ilia  new  Inyviitkoifi  ^  Tli^ 
**  COK  B  »  FURK  ACE  —  ami 
uka  the  i|H>f^lal  stlaaiioii  of 
ilioaa  aboQt  erect  ibg  or  re^ 
niiii«l]Lng  b^lLdlnJt^  aa  wirU  ai 
deafi-»a  in  Hal  Air*  t^i^am*  d' 
l:[0t  Water  ruroBoc*..  and  kU 
tDt^r^flted  In  fleam  Powpt^  to 
carvf^iUy  Bi*niltn*  thla  kQvac- 

the  pr\ii.cip\t  uXkA  ctiarader  of 
Hot  Aif  Fiirii*peat  tfrtriopifif 
anfffA^r  flnicf  a  new  pHmiple^ 
and  obirliLt^njE  all  fumaer  ob- 
jQCiiODt  tt>  ibeir  uiti.  Tba 
pi-acil&n)  itpff  ttlon  &f  a  niim« 
ber  of  thete  Pumai^a,  ere^tad 
dtirlDf  tbci  pad  wlnterf  poLma 
«u|  a  new  ^ivo^very  In  »ej,flpci«, 
bj  wtilch  the  moat  woudeTfui^ 
ftc^ttiamf  m  f^til  hia  ba<n  al^ 
iiiued,  an()  daarJr  d<]inati-_. 
attml^a  tbal  th«  wa9l«  beat  Jcitt 
tFom   chimnefH  U   etioni^b    to_ 

•uy.     t^T  una  luTenlian,  Lli» 

Also,  CmLa(m*a  TRIO  (PORTABLE)  FURNACSS,  tkr  aurpaaslof  anj  other  Portable  Pomaoe  known. 

#         OOOKINO  BANeSS,  MANTLES,  GRATES,  REGISTERS,  VENTILATORS,  ••  nraaL 

99  and  101  BLACKSTONE  STBEET,  BOSTON. 

CHILSONi   GOULD  ft  CN>. 

Cf  Particular  attentloa  giren  to  wanniu^  and  Tentilating  public  or  private  bnfldlofa, 
CoeklBf  Apparatne ,  In  any  part  of  tbe  country. 


beat  ^mnerlyloet  la  mada  to 
warcn  t  be  bouae. 

Thla  eat  rvpreeeBts  tbk  in- 
rcniiofi  aa  a  PURNAGB  (br 
Warnnni  all  daeeee  of  Bufld* 
^fir4  wlib  HOT  AIR;  but  the 
vanie  principle  la  belnf  adopted 
wJtb  temarkable  aucoaea  Ibr  ' 
S^eam  and  Hot  Water  Heat- 
ttif  Apparatna  ;  aleo,  Ibr 
Strain  Power  and  all  ecbcr 
luwIiU  purpoaee  ftir  genenttitg 
beoit. 

This  dlaeoveiy  — >  atnqile  in 
Moiver—  la  tbe  daily  wonder  of 
Uiu^e  who  witneea  Ua  reeolta ; 
t  [111  h  becomee  a  matter  of  aor- 
pji^  that  a  plan,  at  onoa  ao 
ciiLpls  and  praotieal  la  ita 
(ipcratione,  aboold,  tbna  fiv, 
ban  entirely  eecaped  tbe 
nouoo  of  adentlfle  men.  We 
bcllera  tikat  no  one  who 
fnireatlfaus  tbla  prtncipla, 
will  be  liable  to  tiM  a 
runii£«  oonstraeted    en   any 


PLEASE  BEVEW  TOUE  STTBSCBIPTIOH  TO  THE  COSHOFOLITAir. 


Qi^  1o  fjJ 
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IMPORTANT    TO   READERS 
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,  TOOSATTCrrUUI  ip  piC9fKCTr>7LI«T  B|EQt2K8TCIl  TO  THS 

NEW  FEATIIBES!  AND  BARE  INDUCEMENTS!! 

OTFIERED   BT   THE 

COSMOPOLITAN  ART  ASSOCIATION, 

FOR    THETHIRO    YEAR! 


This  new  and  popalar  Anociation,  now  in  its  third  /ear  of  qnparralleled  puecflu,  pr«i«nts  the  following  rmn 


Syerj  labicriber  of  three  do*Mr»  is  entitled  to 

A  copy  of  the  splendid  Steel  Engraring,  '*  SATURDAY  JSIQWT,^'  of 
A  copy  of  aoy  of  ib*  Cvllo^iilg'  $Z  wii»gwiaif6$  oae.ye^r,  a|s»    ' 
A  copy  of  the  Art  Journal  one  year,  and 
A  Ticket  in  the  AxNUAL  Distribution  of  Works  of  Art. 
Chas  for  every  #3  paid,  a  person  not  only  geu  a  beautiful  Epgrartng  or  Magnsine-ooe  yey,  but  aUw  reovlTea 
Mm  Art  Journal  one  year,  and  a  Ticket  in  the  Annual  Distribution,  making /^lir  doUara  worth  qf  readihg  maUtr  , 
besides  the  ticket,  by  which  a  raluable  painting  or  piece  of  statuary  mny  be  recetroicl  In  addition. 

Those  who  prefer  Magaxin^to  the  GBwaring.'*  Sawrdat  Nioht.**  can  have  either  of  the  following  <one  year: 
rrdtrper^e  Magazine,  Oodry*$  hady*8  Bonk,  united  tStates  Hagatine,  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  Qtaham'^  Majnmii^ 
Aifnam^s  Monthly,  Household  Words,  Blackwood  Magazine,  Mrs  StepheMm'  Aetf  M^i^tkl^SmamrnnUtVWuMumUr 
fw.  UtteiPs  Limng  Age,  {yf^tikXy,)  and  twq  memberships,  for  iO. 
Hu  MUgtaims  mtt  lUteqfter  be  ^wtiM  ledlt  tk»  ghiatest  iHpateh ! 

The  dlstribntton  of  Works  of  Ar^  among  snbscribera  will  posMvely  laM  placi  on  tba  28lh  ef  January,,  and  nir 
tmpt\otf  will  be  receired  up  to  that  date 

..TfT^.P^^*^'*"  *^  *^-  «**>^K<>«  nuoibtr  of  tbb  OMWdrotrtAif  Aar  ^mta^    Bfitbam'mvim  mat  tr 

Address,  C.  L  SSRBT,  Aettnaty  C  A.  A., 
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^lan  of  %  Cflsmopolilan  ^rt  ^ssociatioiL 


Tflit  new  Aft  AMOcUtion,  onrantzed  Jnnt,  1864.  b  designed  to  encoarage  and  popularize  At 
Fine  Arte,  and  diaseminate  wboleaome  Literature  throughout  the  coootry.    It  U  under  the  ilir— 
Hon  of  a  council  of  members,  whoee  aenricee  are  honorary,  and  who  reeem  no  compensation. 

To  accomplish  a  tmiy  fuUMmo/  objget^  uniting  great  public  good  with  priTate  gratification,  at 
mall  individual  ezpenae,  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  the  wants,  habits  and  tastes  of  the  people,  tike 
Coomitttee  have  adopted  the  following  plan : 

Every  subscriber  of  thru  ioUart  is  a  member  for  one  year,  and  entitled  to  all  its  priril^es. 
The  money  thus  obtained  (after  paying  neceasary  ezpensee,)  is  applied, 
FIRST — ^To  the  production  of  a  large  and  costly  steel  Engraving,  and  the  purchase  of  the  leaAa^ 
monthly  Magazines, — a  copy  of  either  of  which  is  furnished  to  the  member  for  every  ihxtm 
dollars  paid  by  him. 
SECOND — To  the  purchase  of  Painttnga,  Sculpture,  Bronzes,  4kc,  which  are  aniraally  distribalBd 
by  lot  among  the  members,  frett  each  member  being  entitled  to  one  ahars  for  every  thii* 
dollars  paid  by  him. 
THIRD— To  the  publishing  of  the  Co»m»politMM  Art  Joumtd^  which  is  fbmished  grttuiimidif^  U 
all  members  during  the  year. 
The  gr^at  success  attending  the  Association,  has  made  H  universany  popular,  wherever  lli 
plan  and  objects  are  known. 

It  cultivates  and  encourages  the  Fine  Arts,  an*!  disseminates  sterling  Literature  throughout  Urn 
land ;  thereby  adapting  itself  to  the  present  vrants  and  taiites  of  the  American  people,  enabling  bodk 
rich  and  poor  to  make  their  homes  pleasant  and  attractive  by  the  aid  of  Scu1|iture,  Paintbigs,  aad 
the  best  reading  matter  which  the  wide  range  of  American  and  Foreign  Litsrators  affords. 


THE  STEEL  ENGRAVING,  "  SATURDAY  NIGHT." 

The  management  baring  had  repeated  application  from  numerous  members  of  the  Assodafioa 
to  substitute  tome  fine  engraring  for  the  Magazines,  have,  in  order  to  please  the  tastes  of  all,  pf<6- 
eured  a  splendid  steel  Engraving,  and  thus  present  a  greater  choice  to  subscribers 

It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  they  have  to  announce  the  purchaae  of  the  original  and  coifiy 
sImI  plate,  entitled 

••SATURDAY     NIQH  T," 

This  beautiful  work  of  Art,  which  is  from  the  burin  of  the  celebrated  engraver,  Lemoh^  ef 
London,  it  19  m  24  inches  in  size,  required  three  years  to  execute,  and  was  produced  at  a  cost  of 
«ver  Fiw  Thoosaitd  Dollaks  ! 

It  it  beautifiilly  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  is  conceded  to  be  one  ef  Hkt  finest  line  Engm- 
wrings  ever  i«Bued  in  this  country. 

The  price  was  first  fixed  at  Fivi  Dollaeb  :  but  it  has  been  resolved  to  furnish  it  to  all  mdb- 
hers  who  wish  it,  in  lieu  of  the  Magazines. 

The  Enirrarings  are  sent  by  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canadas ;  being  carefi^T 
pteked  on  rollers,  they  go  perfectly  safo. 

By  referring  to  the  preceding  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  subscription  of  three  doUart  will  entitii 

any  person  to  one  of  the  above  splendid  Jhe  dollar  engravinge,  or  any  one  of  the  three  dollar  Magazine^ 

together  with  a  copy  of  the  Oosmopolitan  Art  Journal  one  year,  and  a  certificate  of  mevnbersM^ 

in  the  next  distribution  of  works  of  Art,  whish  may  add  a  vakaMe  Painting  or  piece  of  SculphqA 

•eeides.  « 
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THIRD  YEAR 
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X>Zi08Z>S0a?T78. 


Tn  BmnaaMiMiit  of  this  s«w  uid  fMpaUr  XnsUtatioB  AiuMmnw,  wltli  pl«Mor«,  thAt  amaftiMStt  for  th«  thML 
yMr  have  b«eD  completed  on  the  mo«t  exteoslTe  scale.  Works  of  Amsiicam  ABr«  and  the  eaoourafement  of  Amuxcah 
ceniu«.  hare  not  been  overlooked.  Commissions  hare  been  issued  to  many  distinguished  American  Artists,  and  a 
vpecial  agent  has  Tisitcd  the  great  Art  Repoeitories  of  Europe  and  made  carefUl  selections  of  choice  PainUngt. 
Bronze  and  Marble  Statuary,  &c.,  Ace.  Among  which  are  the  foUowing  exquisite  pi^es  of  8ealpl«r«,  exemUeA 
ik«B  the  flneat  Carara  marble. 

TME  NEW  AND   BEAUTIFUL   STATUE   OF   THE 

"WOOD  MMPH." 

THE    BUSTS    OF    THE    THREE    GREAT   AMERICAN   STATESMMM^ 

CLAY,  WEBSTER  AND  CALHOUN. 

PALMER*S    EXQUISITE    I D  E  A  f.    BUST, 
TOGETHER    WITH    THE    BUSTS    AND    STATUES    IN   MARBLE  09 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR    THE    HEART,  PSYCHE,    VENUS    AND    APPLl, 

CmLB  OF  THE  8EA«  MAOBAIEH,  IHHOCEVCB, 

THB  LITTLE  TRUANT,   AND   THE   CAPTIVE  BIRD. 

iMldet  which,  are  numeroas  STATUETTES  IN  B«01«ZC, MEDALLIONS,  andalarge  and  ebelM  MOa*- 

tlon  of  beaoUftU 

OIL  PAINTINGS, 

\^  leading  Artlita ;  the  whole  of  which  are  to  be  dlstrfbuted  or  allotted  to  subscribers  of  the  Asaodatlon  gr«ifirffom%, 
a(  the  next  Annual  DistribntioD  on  the  28th  of  JANUARY  NKXT. 


f  » 


TERMS  OF  8UB80RIPTION. 

Th«  payment  of  Arts  Mkth  ooiiilltiitet  any  penoii  a  Xefaibtr  of  the  AsfooUtloil,  aitd  entitles  him  to 

mtST— The  large  and  costly  steel  Engrmrlng  '*  SiUurdajf  Nigktt"  or  any  of  the  monthly  Ifagailnes  glTWi  biiaw, 

oneyear. 
SICOXD— A  copy  of  the  Cotmopolitan  Art  Journal^  on«  year— an  Illustrated  Magasine  of  Art. 
THIRD— A  share  in  the  Annual  Distribution  of  Works  of  Art,  oomprising  a  large  number  of  Palntlngi,  Seulplve, 

4c.,  Itc 

The  foUowing  ICaaasines  are  ftirolshed  to  thoie  who  preflsr  them  to  the  Ingrarlnf :  Hmf9t*9  MagaeiM^ 
99iey*a  Lady**  Booky  Knickerbocker  Magaxine^  Graham*s  Maganne^  Blmekwood"*  Mugazkitt  Southern  LiUfW%  Mf^ 
tenger,  V.  S  Magaxm;  Mrt  Stephma*  New  MotUkly,  and  the  Briiiak  Qvrterljf  Reviewa,  LitteWt  Liffimg  i/v, 
(Weekly,)  and  two  Memberships,  for  $0. 

Thus  it  Is  seen.  Chat  for  erery  $3  paid,  the  rabecrtber  not  only  gets  a  fAree  dollar  Magazine  or  Bngnming,  Wt 
alio  the  Art  Jmtmal  one  year,  and  a  Ticket  m  Me  UiMtnbutkm  of  Works  of  Art,  makingyimr  doUaro  morth  of  rMd> 
*if  matter^  besides  the  Ticket^  which  may,  in  addition,  draw  a  a  BeoMttful  Pamtmgt  Stahu,  or  otktr  Work  ufAH^ 
«f  great  ralue. 

No  ,peraoo  ia  restricted  to  a  single  share.  Those  taking  Are  membersUpe  are  entitled  to  ilz  Ingrftrlnga,  er 
gny  Are  of  the  Hagasines,  one  year,  and  to  n»  tidtHa  in  the  Distribntlon. 

Persons,  In  remitting  ftinds  (br  membership,  will  please  gire  their  Post  Offlce  addreeainyw/,  stating  #M 
«ontb  they  wish  the  MaKasioe  to  commence,  and  register  the  letter  at  the  Post  OfBct  to  prerent  lose ;  on  the  re- 
eei|it  of  which,  a  Certificate  of  Membership,  together  with  the  Sngraring  er  Magasine  deslfed*  vUl  be  fenrarded 
le  any  part  oitXbio  country,    for  Membership  Address, 

C.  L.  DERBY,  Actuary,  C.  A.  A-, 
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READ  EDITORIAL  OPINIONS! 


^Vtuli  tkt  Ifp»-  Y0rk  Evening  Mirror, 

*  Iftiiiughoai  the  cotastr^  Ih^t  ar«  thobsanda  of  person*  who  ^urohase  or  •ubacHbf  for  the  leading  mtga^w, 
ti  V>ol  •tores,  an  of  <rhom,  bjr  Joinfng  this  Association,  wilt  not  only  receire  their  literature  for  the  same  moner 
M  before,  but  will  be,  in  addition,  equal  aodfvee  (mrtioipaots  in  a  rate  »rt-work  dlittribution.  Thejr  alio  recsifs 
lltal  beaatiftil  quarterly,  the  '♦  Art  Journal, "yj'ec. 

"  Such  an  enterprise  cannot  fail  to  command  the  api»oTal  and  patronage  of  the  public.  It  has  a  basis  as  flrn 
and  pure  as  its  objects  are  beneficial  and  noble.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  become  national,  in  iU 
dMlim  upon  the  people.  Orfgiaated  and  conducted  by  itttcUigent>  reliable  parties,  tbe  new  Assooiakion  ta  eatiUsd 
to  every  confldence." 

"  I  trust  the  Association  will  be  eminently  successful.  lU  rcrj  liberal  inducemenU  commend  it  stroaglr  (• 
the  p»tro&a|K«  of  the  public."— bayard  Taylor. 

From  th«  LouimnlU  Courier. 
"  There  Is  no  danirer  <of  losing  by  this  Institution  ;  it  is  no  ehanee  afAtlr ;  you  get  tilie  tall  worth  of  your  monsff 
mmi.  have  the  satisfaction  of  aiding  the  Flue  Arts." 

From  the  Water  Cure  Jemmtl* 
"  The  Cosmopoliton  Art  Association  seems  to  prore  highly  successfU,  as  it  is  beneficial.    The  plan  on  whisk  it 
ii.llMBdM  ts  an  «3tcetlent  one." 

From  the  Buffalo  Morning  Expreee^ 
*'  I/eteaeh  indlridaal  remember  three  things  :  that  by  his  subscription  ho  secures  a  fUod  of  pleasant  and  pr»- 
fttable  reading,  or  a  splendid  Engraving,  and  entitles  himself  to  a  fair  chance  in  the  distribution,  which  disMmi- 
nates  and  encourages  good  reading  and  a  tasle  for  the  beauOful  and  elerating.    How  can  $3  be  more  profiUU^ 
expended  1" 

FV«R  the  XruAY^rk  Evening Mitror. 
"  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  hundreds  of  subscribers  are  pouring  in  daily.    Our  only  surprise  is,  M 
Ae  hundreds  ilo  not  swell  to  thausHnda,  since  every  subsoribar  gen  hSi  noDey  b»(tk.«erttttt,  tik  tlie  basi  UUntue, 
«r  an  elegant  Engraving,  aud  his  art  chances  gratie." 

From  tkH  iMu^mriUe  Cmirtef^ 
**  The  Cosmopolitan  Act  AieoeiaHon  hare  received  and  are  codst»dUy  i%De|ring  large  numbers  of  snbicrfben 
from  all  quarters.  We  do  not  wonder  at  it.  Almost  every  indiviiiual  is  struck  by  the  advantages  offered  b;  Uui 
Institution.  Each  member  receives  a  splendid  Engraving,  or  becomes  a  subscriber  to  some  one  of  onr  wxcell^t 
wyiqaflnee,  a«d  rtoeivw  it  regnUrly  f»r  one  year,  paying  fto  more  thaQ  tde  enbecription  prioe.  H^«lioreait« 
feat  beautiftil  publication,  the  '  Art  Journal,'  trte  of  charge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  stands  a  chance  of  drswint  Koe 
•ne  of  the  numerous  Works  of  Art  to  be  distributed.  Therefore.^it  slmMf  aisowits  to  ihia:  if  yon  are  takinf  wms 
magasines,  renew  your  subsoripMons  with  the  Ctoemopolitan  Art  Association.  If  yoa  do  not  take  a  magat ine,  tbss 
•end  your  name  in,  by  all  means,  and  supply  yourself  with  re^lQg  ioa^#i^  at  th^aaqua  timaiiflpiflgte  diissmins» 
art  ov.er  our  Ikud.^' 


^«  »«"» 


*'  (tafirao)Jolta  M  Soaraal," 

WmCH  IS  SENT  FREE  FOR  ONE  TEAR  TO  ALL  SUBSCRIBERS  Ot  THI 

COSMOPOUTAK  ART  ASSOCUTION. 


Pmblieatlona  devoted  to  Art  there  are,  bat  we  beliere  there  are  none  whteh  seek  to  fntorprsft  Air  fcr  the  Pb** 
mm.  Bom  whoea offlse K it to^opu/ometbe Fim  Atit.  Saoh  a imnC  fmp^I^  the  fieue  of  this  ^ovrasl  under tbe 
iuepteetof  the  COSMOPOUTAK  ART  A3S0CTATI0X,  whose  enterprise  of  diaseminating  .iff  awl  literBlvtsvir 
tte  land— into  the  humblest  home  as  well  as  into  the  royally  tapestried  Wiftik  A^drae  paim»^tfeope»m^^- 
Fftrd.  To  acGompliih  this,  it  vUl  baa  repoaitory  of  Liteipry  a«.4  Art  N.e«»Mi«  Ooaaip— will  Mitala  Lliersiy  sod 
Art  Diaqniaittona,  popalarialBg  what  U  too  obebraie,  too  learned  for  the  mi^brity  of  readers-win  oontaiv  the 
Spirit  of  AmerteoH  Art,  as  embodied  In  the  Catalogues  of  the  Art  aalleries  of  the  Institution  of  which  it  is  w  •'P*' 
tt«nt,  I9  M  extoDsira  eorraipondanoe,  in  coat*ib»tioBs  trwei  eminent  and  moit  worthy  miodi«  in  dsHafftloe*  ^ 
life  and  in  pictures  firom  nature— will  bteoiM  «•  |>i«Kosi  ofTMtf,  aqd  aMk^  erf,mrf  iavdn^le  mftM  t*  »^^  ""^ 
iinet  lltotiinaHly  of  heart  and  mfod  aright. 

Teall  s«b«erlb«re4if  the  COmoPOLITAir  A«»  ASSOCIAttOTr,  th«  ^ouiEvud  wfll  hf  ft»pJiN». /*»••'-'»** 
•  «k«i,  at  aae  dollar  per  year— payable  atrially  in  adTanoe^    All  eommmniealions  should  be  addrsssed  le 

€j.  IU  PiEiq^j^Tf  A^tmmh  «•  ^'  ^-^ 
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Thi  Fortj-nbth  Yolume  of  The  KinoKERm)CKER  MAQAZDn  will  oommence  with  the  numUr 
or  January,  1807  ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Publisher  to  make  great  additions  to  the  literal / 
merits  of  the  work. 

We  take  it  for  granted  there  are  but  few  magazine-readers  in  the  country  who  are  not  farr*Iiar 
with  tlio  authors  of  St.  Leoir,  and  the  Spjlbeow-Grass,  both  old  contributors  to  The  Khickeb- 
BOCKER.  Wo  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  they  will  both  write  for  our  Magazine  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  CozzEXS  will  contribute  a  new  and  really  original  Story,  which  will  «4Jpoar 
in  every  number ;  and  Mr.  Kdiball  will  fUmish  a  Sketch  or  a  Story  as  often  as  his  other  duties 
will  permit 

Wo  have  now  two  contributors  not  excelled  by  any  writers  in  the  country,  namely,  Rev. 
P.  W.  Shelton  and  CnARLES  G.  Leland.  The  fir^  known  as  our  *'  Up-River  Oorreepondeut,' 
haa  written  a  series  of  Letters,  a  part  of  which  have  been  issued  and  extensively  sold  in  a  Ix  au- 
tiful  illustrated  volume,  and  the  latter  is  now  writmg  a  series  of  Observations  of  Mace  Slopeu 
which  delight  all  who  read  them.  These  will  be  contmued  regularly,  and  Mr.  Soeltok  will 
give  a  Sketch  or  a  Letter  each  month. 

We  have  also  several  highly-accomplished  Lady  Contributors,  whose  favors  will  grace  our 
pages  regularly,  and  whoso  names  we  would  bo  glad  to  publish,  if  wo  were  permitted  to  do  sn. 

With  these  and  other  regular  Contributors,  and  the  Table  of  Mr.  Clabk,  whose  long  exj^r.- 
ence  has  made  him  aufait  in  his  department,  we  shall  be  able  to  present  a  monthly  literary  tre-.t 
?o  varied  that  no  refined  Xa^o  can  fail  to  be  gratified.  We  will  only  add  a  few  of  the  kind  wor.ls 
which  have  been  said  of  The  Khiokeebockeb,  and  ask  to  be  judged  on  our  merits  after  a  fa  r 
trial 

"*  But  there  is  a  qniet  body.  In  the  plainest  of  plain  i  monthUe«,  we  think  the  KmoxntBOOKsa  the  litibt  of 
blue  oovora,  that  comes  to  as  at  certain  as  the  moon,  them  alL  It  has  more  oompanlonableneaa,  more  sol- 
nnadorned  with  wreath  or  poey ;  not  an  *0mbelllshmenv  generls-nees,  more  wlttlneas,  more  rejlecdvenees,  mor*' 
ti)  bless  Itself  with ;  not  a  fashlon-pUte  or  a  leaf  fW>m  I  mlrth-provokatlveneBS,  than  any  other  American  maga- 


Punch,  or  a  pattern  for  a  gnssot  or  a  robs  de  niUt ;  the 
goud  old-fashioned  Kmioksbbooksb,  the  anoeetor,  the 
veritable  Nestor,  of  American  monthlies.  But  there  is 
no  treble  In  Its  ntleranccs  yet;  the  fkbrlo  for  'the  lean 
and  slippered  p&ntaloon'  has  not  been  woven  and 
fsshloned  for  it;  its  hose  are  well  filled  ont:  its  knee- 
buckles  are  not  unloosed;  its  raoorschaum  \s  not  dis- 
carded ;  It  was  baptized  in  the  Fountain  of  Youth.^ — 
JJiUly  Journal,  uhioaao^  tU. 

"*  *  Kniok*  Is  a  great  ftiTorlte  of  ours :  be  never  bores 
xiA  with  a  loug  story,  or  leads  into  a  labyrinth  of  plot 
ami  narrative  out  of  which  there  svems  no  way  of  escape 
—AS  be  duhes  us  into  his  arUcles  at  a  ftill  nilop,  and 
brings  us  at  a  most  comfortable  and  ft-ee-and-easy  trot 
'  K nick's  aocompli^mients  are  various— he  is  a  wit,  a 
humorist,  a  po^t,  a  novelist,  a  roman<»r,  a  sentimental- 
ist, an  esasylst,  and  we  know  not  what  else.  May  hta 
shadow  never  grow  less."— i)«nocra<,  Kingskm,  O.  W. 

"  ICmcKFEBocKKB  has  come,  and  sohasJabHee.  The    . ^.^  ^ — -^ —  - 

price  of  Brandreth's  plUs  has  gone  down  tUty  per  cent  I  Its  ootemporarles.  We  read  It  regularly,  fh)m  beginning 
since  then,  for  it  has  no  more  fellowahip  with  dyvpepsla  I  to  end— scarcely  ever  meeting  with  a  dull  article — ana 
than  pussycat  and  a  wet  floor.  If  It  don't  take  ague-  ,  we  finish  with  a  delicious  dessert  in  the  way  of  Clark- 
cakes  out  of  your  side,  try  Sloan's  Ointment  or  a  box  of  ,  lana,  or  Table  Qoesip— a  rare  treat  at  any  time.  We 
percuwion-caps."— C5wfri#r,  PnUrU  du  OkUn,  WU.       wonder  that  It  Is  not  round  In  crorf  body^  possession.'" 

*'  Without  detracting  from  any  of  the  ootsmporary  '  — JiT.  Y.  Mirrpr. 

TBBMB: 

$3  a  year,  in  advance.  Two  Copies,  $5.  Five  Copies  and  upward,  $10.  The  Kagazine  is 
sold  by  all  periodical  dealers.     Specimen  numbers  sent  free  of  charge. 

Tlie  Knickekbookee  and  any  other  $3  magazhie  sent  one  year  for  $5.  The  Kniokerbockeb 
and  Home  Journal,  one  year,  for  $4, 

Letters  containing  remittances,  and  every  thing  connected  with  the  business  department, 
should  be  addressed  to 

SAMUEL  H1JB8T0H,  Publisher,  848  Broadway,  Hew-Tork. 


**  Thst  any  one  who  has  the  good  sense  to  sabseribe 
for  this  gem  of  the  *  magas^  can  be  aweary  of  the  world 
is  impossible.  We  consider  a  house  in  the  ooontry, 
with  time  to  read  the  *  Kxicic,*  and  money  enough  to 
pay  $8  a  year  for  it  punctually,  amons  our  mort  cheer- 
ing anticipations  of  the  future.' —PJm&WftrA  iXspoteA. 

**Kvery  body  knows  that  the  *  KnosBKBOOKKs'  does 
not  have  a  line  of  pro%e  that  is  not  worth  reading.  But 
everr  body  does  not  know  that  the  anecdotes  and  tid- 
bits that  we  copy  every  month  fh>m  its  pages  are  not  a 
circumstance  to  *  what  remains  behind.*  We  copy  a 
few  only  as  speoimens.^— Jit>«^4>n  PotlL 

**  Our  pet  magazine  is  certainly  a  perennial,  fbr  it  is 
ever  blooming  and  fresh.  It  numbers  among  its  con- 
tributors some  of  the  most  able  and  graoefkil  writen  in 
the  country.  We  never  yet  saw  a  numbo*  of  it  that  was 
not  worth  four  times  Its  prlc«,  and  we  feel  certain  that 
it  must  have  more  tme  and  h«uty  friends  than  most  <rf 
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AMERICAN       STUDENT-LIFE: 

OB     SOME     MEMORIES     OF     YALE. 


Thbottoh  many  an  boor  of  rammer  Bona, 

By  many  pleasant  ways. 
Like  Hbzkkiah's,  backward  rons 

Tbe  Bbadow  of  my  days : 
I  ki68  the  lips  I  once  bare  kissed. 

The  nsllkht  wavers  dimmer ; 
And  sclUy  throogh  a  vision's  mist, 

My  college  ftiendsbipe  glimmer.— Txuktson. 


It  is  now,  I  dare  not  say  how  many  years,  since  the  night  chum  and 
I,  emerging  from  Number  Twenty-four,  South  College,  descended  the 
well-worn  staircase  and  strolled  out  for  the  last  time  beneath  the  heav}' 
shadows  that  hung  darkly  from  the  old  elms  of  our  Alma  Mater.  Com- 
mencement  with  its  dazzling  excitement  —  its  piled  galleries  of  fair  faces 
to  smile  and  approve,  its  gathered  wisdom  to  listen  and  adjudge —  was 
no  longer  the  goal  of  our  student  hopes :  and  the  realization  that  our 
joyous  college  days  were  over,  pressed  hard  upon  us  as  we  paced  slowly 
along,  listening  to  the  low  night- wind  among  the  summer  leaves  over- 
head, or  looking  up  at  the  darkened  windows  whence  the  laugh  and 
song  of  class-mates  had  so  oft  resounded  to  '  vex  with  mirth  the  drows}' 
ear  of  night,'  and  tutors. 

I  thought  then,  as  I  have  often  thought  since,  that  our  student-life 
must  be  *  the  golden  prime '  compared  with  which  the  future  would  be 
brass  and  iron.  Here  Youth,  with  its  keenness  of  enjoyment  and  gene- 
rous heartiness,  shares  the  expansion  and  elevation  of  mind,  given  by 
liberal  studies  and  the  sympathy  of  many  kindred  spirits,  as  it  could 
never  hope  to  do  again.  A  glorious  realm  of  golden  dreams,  of  pleasant 
labor  and  enthusiastic  fun,  is  student-life,  as  many  a  one  has  felt  as; 
standing  at  the  door  of  Alma  Mater,  he  looked  over  the  sunny  meadows 
of  her  domain  upon  the  dark  encircHng  woodlands  and  rugged  hills  of 
the  world.  I  trow  the  warm  Italian's  heart  throbbed  as  he  turned  to 
take  a  last  look  upon  disappearing  Bologna,  and  remembered  its  noisy 
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days  and  fair  Novella  de  Andrea^*  first  of  curtain-lecturers.  I  warrant 
there  were  very  pensive  ancient  leave-takings  under  the  walls  oi 
the  old  Sorbonne»  and  phelgmatic  Dutch  sorrowing  along  the  streets  of 
Amsterdam.  Howitt  has  told  us  of  the  smoking  and  beer-drinking  con- 
viviality of  the  Biirschen,  and  Bristed*s  *  Five  Years  in  an  English 
University,'  of  the  physical  indulgence  and  intellectual  jockeyism  ol 
Cambridge.  *  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green,  an  Oxford  Fry- 
man,' have  given  as  good  an  idea  as  is  desirable  of  the  '  rowing  men ' 
in  that  very  antediluvian  stronghold  of  elegant  scholarship  ;  and  Black- 
wood has  told  us  somewhat  of  the  scarlet-gowned  *  Student-Life  in 
Scotland,'  *  Life  in  a  Canadian  College ; '  and  *  Fireside  Travels  *  have 
told  of  things  nearer  home,  through  the  pages  of  Putnam.  But  I 
shall  come  nearer  home ;  and  while  these  relate  the  fun  and  joyful  - 
ness  of  old  countries  and  olden  time,  be  it  mine  to  recall  sweet  memo- 
ries of  Mother  Yale. 

The  days  are  gone  that  I  dreamed  away  beneath  the  green  arcades 
of  the  fair  Elm  City.  But  still  come  tiie  budding  spring  and  the 
blooming  summer  to  embower  those  quiet  old  streets  and  fill  the  morn- 
ing hour  with  birds*  sweet  singing.  Still  comes  the  goi^eous  autumn 
—  the  dead  sununer  laid  in  state  —  and  the  cloud-robed  winter  to  round 
the  circling  year.  Still  streams  the  golden  sun-light  through  the  green 
canopies  of  tented  elms,  and  still,  I  ween,  do  pretty  school-girls  loiter 
there  along  in  fiirting  fascination,  through  the  dreamy  holiday  after- 
noons, beneath  their  shade.  Still  do  our  memories  haunt  those  dd 
walks  we  loved  so  well ;  the  avenue,  shaded  and  silent,  like  grove  of 
Academe,  fit  dwelling  of  colloquial  man  of  science  and  genial  meta- 
physician ;  the  old  Cemetery  with  its  brown  ivy-mantled  wall,  its  dark 
massive  evergreens,  and  moss-grown  grave-stones,  that  before  years  had 
effaced  their  inscriptions,  told  the  brief  story  of  early  settlers ;  elm- 
arched  Temple-street,  where  the  mid-night  moon  shone  so  softly  through 
the  dark  masses  of  foliage,  and  slept  so  sweetly  on  the  sloping  green. 
Still  do  those  old  wharves  and  ware-houses,  ancient  haunts  of  colmual 
commerce  and  scenes  of  continental  struggle,  rest  there  in  their  quietude, 
hearing  but  murmurs  of  the  noisy  merchant-world  without ;  and  the 
fair  bay  lies  silent  among  those  green  hills  that  slope  southward  to  the 
Sound.  Methinks  I  hear  the  ripple  of  its  moon-lit  waves,  as  in  summer 
night  it  upbore  our  gallant  boat  and  its  fair  fireight,  the  far-off  musBc 
stealing  over  the  bright  waters,  the  distant  rattling  of  some  paid-oat 
cable  as  a  newly-arrived  ship  anchored  down  the  bay,  or  the  lonely 
baying  of  a  watch-dog  at  some  farm-house  on  the  height.  I  see  the 
sail-boats  bending  under  their  canvas  and  dashing  the  salt  foam  firom 
their  bows  as  they  rush  through  the  smooth  water,  and  the  lateen-saikd 
oyster-boats  cleaving  the  clear  brine,  boimd  for  Fair-Haven  of  many 
shell-fish  ;  while  sturdy  httle  sloops  and  schooners,  suggestive  of  lobster 
or  pine-apple  trade,  bow  their  big  heads  meekly,  and  sway  themselves 
at  rest.  I  see  again  those  long  lines  of  green-wooded  slope  hoe* 
crowned  by  a  lonely  farm-house,  musing  solitary  on  the  lulls  as  it  looks 
off  on  the  blue  Sound  :  there  ending  abruptly  in  a  weather-worn  olifi* 

*  Iff  the  foarteenth  oentary  Notblla.  db  Anorba,  daoffhter  of  theVselebrttod  eanoalflt,  frequos^ 
occupied  her  father's  chair ;  and  her  beauty  was  so  etrikiog,  that  a  cnrtetn  waa  dnwn  befbM  ler, 
in  order  not  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  stndents. 
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of  splintered  trap,  or  anon  bringing  down  some  arable  acres  to  the  very 
beach,  where  a  gray  old  cottage,  kept  in  countenance  by  two  or 
three  nigged  poplars, 

'  In  der  blanen  Fluth  sie  beschauten.' 

Nor  can  I  soon  forget  those  wild  hill-sides,  so  glorious  when  the  sum- 
mer tides  of  foliage  came  pouring  down  their  sides,  or  when  Autumn, 
favorite  child  of  the  year,  donned  his  coat  of  many  colors  and  went 
abroad.  Then  on  holiday  afternoon,  free  from  student  care,  we  climbed 
East  or  West  Rock,  and  looked  abroad  on  distant  city  spires,  or  rock- 
ribbed  hill-side  and  sail-dotted  sea ;  or  threaded  the  devious  path  to 
the  Judges*  Cave,  where  tradition  said  that  in  colony  times  Gofie  and 
Whalley  lay  hidden,  and  read  on  the  lonely  rock  that  in  the  winter 
wilderness  over-hung  their  bleak  hiding-place,  in  an  old  inscription, 
carved  not  without  pain,  in  quaint  letters  of  other  years,  the  stirring 
and  stem  old  watchword  : 

3&esfstaiice  to  S^rants  Cs  ^hMznct  to  GfoTi ! 

Or  going  farther,  we  climbed  Mount  Carmel,  and  looked  from  its  steep 
cliff  down  into  the  rock-strewn,  solitary  valley, 

'  Wherb  storm  and  lightninc^  from  that  huge  fijaj  wall* 
Ilave  tumbled  down  rast  blocks,  and  at  the  base 
Dashed  them  in  fragments.* 

Now  we  wended  our  way  to  the  lone  hill-side  of  Cheshire,  whsre  the 
Running  Brook,  pouring  down  the  steep  ravine,  flashed  its  clear  waters 
into  whitest  foam,  a  liquid  veil  thrown  over  the  tmsightly  rocks ;  or  per- 
chance in  cumbrous  boat  we  floated  upon  Lake  Saltonstall,  hermit  of 
ponds,  set  like  a  liquid  crystal  among  the  hills.     But  to  return. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fair  city,  and  surrounded  by  these  pleasant 
haunts,  lies  a  sloping  green,  girt  and  bisected  by  rows  of  huge  elms, 
and  adorned  with  three  churches,  whose  spires  glisten  above  the  tall 
trees,  and  with  a  stuccoed  State-house,  more  beautiful  in  the  design 
than  in  the  execution.  On  the  high  ground  looking  down  across  the 
green,  stretched  out  in  a  long  line  of  eight  hundred  feet,  the  buildings 
of  the  College  lie  quietly  in  dense  shade,  ugly  barracks  of  red  brick ;  and 
without  a  line  of  beautifying  architecture,  they  yet  have  an  ancient  air 
of  repose,  buried  there  in  the  deep  shade,  that  pleases  even  the  fastidious 
eye.  In  the  rear  an  old  Laboratory,  diverted  from  its  original  gastrono- 
mic purpose  of  Hall  by  the  progress  of  the  age,  a  Cabinet  similarly 
metamorphosed  and  containing  magnificent  specimens,  such  as  only  our 
New  "World  can  show,  a  gallery  of  paintings  of  college,  colonial,  and 
revolutionary  worthies,  (a  collection  of  rare  historical  interest,)  a  library 
gothic  and  brown,  with  slender  towers  crowned  with  grinning  heads  — 
pointed  out  to  incipient  Freshmen  as  busts  of  the  College  Faculty  — 
and  a  castellated  gothic  structure  where  the  ancient  literary  societies 
hold  their  weekly  meetings  and  the  alumni  their  annual  gatherings, 
make  up  the  incongruous  whole  of  the  American  University. 

Such  is  the  place  where,  about  the  middle  of  September,  if  you  have 
been  sojourning  through  the  very  quiet  vacation  in  one  of  the  almost 
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deserted  hotels  of  New-Haven,  you  will  begin  to  be  conR^ions  of  an 
awakening  from  the  six  weeks'  torpor,  (the  long  yacation  of  hnnitd 
Americans  who  must  study  forty  weeks  in  the  year,)  along  the  exteaded 
row  of  brick  you  will  begin  to  discern  aproned  *  sweeps '  clearing  the 
month-and-a-half's  accumulated  rubbish  from  the  walks,  beating  carpets 
on  the  grasB-plots,  re-lining  with  new  fire-bricks  the  sheet-iron  cylinder 
stoves,  or  furbishing  old  furniture,  purchased  at  incredibly  low  prie^  of 
*  the  last  class,*  to  make  good  as  new  for  the  Freshmen,  periphrastically 
known  as  *  the  young  gentlemen  who  have  lately  entered  college.*  It 
may  be  too,  that  your  practised  eye  sees  one  of  these  timorous  yootb 
who,  coming  from  a  thousand  miles  in  the  interior,  from  the  prairies  of  the 
West  or  the  bayous  of  the  South,  has  arrived  before  his  time,  and  now, 
blushing  unseen,  is  recoimoitering  the  intellectual  fortress  which  he 
hopes  soon  to  storm  with  '  small  Latin  and  less  Greek.*  A  few  days 
more,  and  hackmen  drive  down  Chapel-street  hopefrilly,  and  retmn 
well  laden  with  numerous  carpet-bags  and  students,  staring  Freshmen, 
bad-hatted  Sophomores;  gentlemanly  Juniors,  and  sage-looking  Seniors. 
Hearty  greetings,  great  purchase  of  text-books  and  Rifling  of  quarters 
follow,  new  choice  of  rooms  being  given  annually.  In  which  chaotic 
state  of  things,  the  various  employees  of  college,  including  the  colored 
Aquarius,  facetiously  denominated  Professor  Pailey,  stimulated  by  nu- 
merous quarters,  greatly  multiply  and  intensify  their  efforts. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  opening  year  is  clustered  around  the  clasB 
about  to  unite  its  destinies  with  the  college  world.  A  new  century  of 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  land  : 

*  The  igneous  men  of  (xeorgia, 
The  ligneous  men  of  Maine,* 

thv3  rough,  energetic  Westerner,  the  refined,  lethargic  Metropolitan,  with 
here  and  there  a  missionary's  son  from  the  Golden  Horn,  or  the  isles  d 
the  Pacific,  yea,  even  a  Chinese,  long-cued  and  metaphysical,  are  to  be 
divided  between  the  two  literary  societies.  These  ancient  fiutemities. 
'  Linonia,*  founded  in  1753,  and  the  *  Brothers  in  Unity,'  founded  io 
1768,  having,  during  the  summer  term,  elected  with  due  excitement 
their  representatives  and  leaders  for  the  coming  *  campaign,'  and  hav- 
ing held  numerous  '  indignation  meetings,'  where  abuse  of  the  rival 
fraternity,  and  inquiries  into  the  number  to  be  sent  down  by  the'yaiions 
academies,  were  earnestly  prosecuted  to  the  great  neglect  of  debates  and 
essays,  now  join  issue  with  an  adroitness  on  the  part  of  their  respective 
members,  which  bespeaks  some  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  gives 
great  promise  for  political  life.  Committees  at  the  Station-House  await 
the  arrival  of  every  train,  accost  each  individual  of  proper  age  and  ver- 
dancy, and  having  ascertained  that  he  is  not  a  city-clerk,  nor  a  graduate 
relapsed  into  his  ante-academic  state,  offer  their  services  as  amateur 
porters,  runners,  guides,  or  tutors,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  Fresh- 
man. Having  ingratiated  themselves,  various  are  the  ways  of  procolure. 
Should  the  new-comer  prove  confiding,  he  is  told  that  '  There  is  one 
vacancy  left  in  our  society,  and  if  you  wish,  I  will  try  and  get  it  for 
you,*  which,  after  a  short  absence,  presumed  to  be  employed  in  strenuoM 
effort,  the  amiable  advocate  succeeds  in  doing,  to  the  great  gratitude  of 
his  Freshman  friend.     Should  he  prove  less  tractable,  and  express  a 
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desire  to  hear  both  sides,  then  some  comrade  is  introduced  as  belonging 
to  the  rival  society,  and  sorely  worsted  in  a  discussion  of  its  merits.  Or, 
if  religious,  the  same  supposititious  member  of  the  other  society  shall 
visit  him  on  the  Sabbath,  and  electioneer  him  with  great  use  of  profane 
language.  By  such  and  more  honorable  m^ans  the  destiny  of  each  is 
soon  fixed,  and  only  a  few  stragglers  await,  unprejudiced,  the  so-called 
'  statement  of  facts/  This  is  held  one  week  itom  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  in  *  Brewster's  Hall.  Stout '  fbroe  committees '  guard  the  doors, 
and  preadmit  Freshmen.  Chosen  orators  on  either  side  laud  themselves 
and  ridicule  their  opponents  amid  ifiuch  cheering  and  interrupticm,  until 
the  unhappy  Freshmen  can  make  no  head  nor  tail  of  the  matter,  and 
in  chaotic  state  of  mind,  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  comer,  and  are 
initiated  that  very  evening,  with  lusty  cheers  and  noisy  songs,  protracted 
far  into  the  night. 

Not  less  notable  are  the  secret  societies,  two  or  three  of  which  exist 
in  every  class,  and  are  handed  down  yearly  to  the  care  of  successors. 
With  more  quiet  but  busy  efibrt,  each  selects  and  *  pledges  '  the  best 
men  it  can  lay  hands  upon«  who,  with  phosphorous,  coffins,  and  dead 
men's  bones,  are  awfully  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  Greek  initials. 
The  purpose  of  these  societies  is  claimed  to  be  the  cultivation  of  social 
feeling  and  more  familiar  intellectual  intercourse.  As  select  and  united 
brethren,  they  form,  moreover,  imperia  in  imperio  in  the  laige  societies 
much  used  by  ambitious  college  politicians.  Some  of  them  have  chap- 
ters at  a  dozen  or  more  colleges,  and  hold  annual  conventions,  attended 
by  numerous  delegates  from  the  different  colleges,  and  by  graduate 
members.  Without  the  political  significance  of  the  German  University 
societies,  they  are  remembered  with  warm  attachment,  as  pleasant  and 
profitable  places  of  under-graduate  reiinion. 

Close  after  society  movements  comes  the  foot-ball  game  between  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes.  Afler  challenge  from  the  former, 
some  autumn  aflemoon  you  may  see  the  rival  classes  of  one  hundred 
each  or  thereabouts,  drawn  up  on  the  green  in  battle-array,  and  old 
clothes  xmdesirable  to  wandering  Jews,  The  steps  of  the  State-House 
are  crowded  with  the  *  upper  classes,'  and  the  balconies  and  windows 
of  over-looking  houses  contain  niunerous  ladies.  The  umpires  clear  the 
grounds.  A  dead  silence  succeeds,  as  some  notable  Frei^man  warns 
the  ball.     Then  a  rush  and  a  shock  of  collision.     *  Two  hundred,*  as 

the  venerable  Professor  S remarked,  *  are  too  many  after  one  ball.' 

Few  know  where  it  is  :  no  one  sees  it.  One  party  gets  possession  and 
endeavors  to  force  it  through.  Now  there  is  fierce  issue  :  neither  party 
gives,  an  inch.  Now  there  is  a  side-movement  and  a  revolution  of  the 
orb  as  to  relieve  the  pressure.  Now  one  side  gives  a  little,  then  despe- 
rately closes  in  again  on  the  encouraged  enemy.  Now  a  dozen  are 
down  in  a  heap,  and  there  is  a  momentary  lull :  then  at  it  again  I  Here 
a  shirt  is  torn  ofi" :  there  a  fiery  spirit  grows  pugnacious  and  must  be 
restrained  by  his  class-mates.  There  are,  in  short,  to  use  the  language 
of  a  college  bard  :  *  Breaches  of  peace,  and  pieces  of  breeches,'  until  the 
ball  is  carried  over  by  main  force,  or  gets  without  the  crowd,  and  is 
rapidly  carried  over  by  observant  light-infantry,  while  the  heavy  troops 
are  still  making  fierce  battle  in  the  centre.     Mighty,  then,  is  the  cheer- 
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ing  of  the  victors,  and  defiant  the  groans  of  the  defeated.  Thus  for 
three  games,  or  until  the  evening  chapel-bell  calls  to  prayers,  nice 
points  of  the  game  being  interspersedly  discussed  with  great  fierceness. 
Pseans  of  victory  are  written  and  sung  by  torch-light  on  the  State-House 
steps,  and  bouquets  displayed,  which  are  supposed  to  havo  been  sent  by 
the  fair  ones  of  the  balconies. 

Next  in  college-annals  comes  the  *  Burial  of  Euclid.'  The  incipient 
Sophomores,  assisted  by  the  other  classes,  perform  duly  the  funeral  rites 
of  their  mathematical  enemy  of  Freshman-year  by  nocturnal  wrvices  at 
the  *  Temple.*  Wherefore,  some  cfark  Wednesday  evening  of  the  late 
October,  masked  and  fancifully-dressed  students  may  be  seen  gathering 
into  rendezvous.  An  Indian  chief,  of  gay  leggins  and  solemn  demeanor, 
goes  down  arm-in-arm  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  uncle  Toby 
communes  sociably  with  a  nondescript  in  turned  coat  and  bad  hat.  Here 
are  a  reinforcement  of  'Labs,'  (students  of  chemistry,)  noisy  with 
numerous  fish-horns,  and  there  a  detachment  of  *  Medics,'  appropriately 
labelled,  and  armed  with  thigh-bones.  Then,  when  gathered  within  the 
'  Temple  of  Satan,'  a  crowded  mass  of  big-nosed  masks,  shocking  bad 
hats,  and  ancient  attire,  look  down  from  the  steep  slope  of  seats  upon  , 
the  stage  where  lies  the  effigy  of  Father  Euclid  in  inflammable  state  : 
after  a  voluntary  by  the  band  facetiously  denominated  the  '  Blow- 
Hards,'  '  Home  Blenders,'  etc,  there  is  a  mighty  singing  of  a  Latin  song 
written  with  more  reference  to  the  occasion  than  to  quantities,  of  which 
an  opening  verse  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : 

*  FcNDiTB  nunc  lacrjroas, 
Plorate  Yalenses 
Euclid  rapuerunt  fata 
Membra  et  ejus  inhumata 
Linquimus  tres  menses.' 

The  wild,  grotesque  hilarity  of  these  mid-night  songs,  when  once  expe- 
rienced can  never  be  .forgotten.  Oration,  poem,  and  funeral  oration, 
follow,  interspersed  with  songs  and  music  by  the  band  ;  *  Old  Grimes  is 
Dead,'.*  Music  from  the  Spheres,'  and  other  solemn  and  choice  master- 
pieces. Then  are  torches  lighted,  and,  two-by-two,  the  long  train  of 
torch-bearers  defiles  through  the  silent  mid-night  streets  to  the  swell  of 
solemn  music,  and  passing  by  the  dark  cemetery  of  the  real  dead,  bear 
through  '  Tutor's  Lane '  the  coffin  of  Father  Euclid.  They  climb  the 
hill  and  commit  it  to  the  flames,  invoking  Pluto  in  Latin  prayer,  and 
chanting  a  final  dirge  :  while  the  flare  of  torches,  the  wild  grotesque- 
ness  of  each  uncouthly-disguised  wight,  and  the  back-ground  of  gold, 
star-lit  sky,  and  dark,  encircling  forest,  makes  the  wild  merriment  seem 
almost  solemn. 

I  mention  only  the  burlesque  debate  of  Thanksgiving-Eve,  when  the 
smallest  Freshman  presides  in  each  society  :  the  *  noctes  coenjeque 
deum '  of  the  secret  societies  :  the  varied  excitements  of  appointments, 
prize  essays  and  scholarships  :  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  now  a  ven- 
erable student  periodical  of  twenty  years'  standing  ;  and  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Wooden  Spoon,  at  which  the  *  low-appointment  men'  (whose 
motto  is  *  super  sinistram  lugemus')  burlesque  the  staid  performances  of 
college  exhibitions,  and  present  the  lowest  man  on  the  appointment-list 
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an  immense  wooden  spoon,  carved  of  rosewood,  with  the  motto  '  dum 
vivimus  vivamus.' 

The  winter  months,  more  spent  in  study,  show  less  of  the  hilarity  of 
student-life.  But  the  time  is  needed,  as  the  discipline  of  Alma  Mater 
is  not  indulgent.  There  are  three  recitations  daily,  three  examinations 
yearly,  one  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  two  biennial  examinations 
(written)  one  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  four-years' 
course.  At  each  of  all  these,  the  student  is  '  marked  *  according  to  his 
performance,  and  the  average  determines  his  standing  at  commence- 
ment.    This  demands  hard  work,  work  that  gives  zest  to  fun. 

But  the  summer  days  come  again,  and  the  dozen  club-boats,  and  their 
crews  in  showy  uniform, 

*  Kovpoi  dvaftpcTTTeiv  aXa  irrjdi^ ' 

push  out  from  Ryker's  :  some  bound  upward,  past  the  oyster-beds  of 
Fair-Haven,  away  up  among  the  salt-marsh  meadows,  where  the 
duinnipiac  wanders  under  quaint  old  bridges  among  fair  green  hills  : 
some  for  the  *  Light :  *  shooting  out  into  the  broad  waters  of  the  open 
bay,  their  feather^  oars  flashing  in  the  sun-light :  some  for  *  Savin's 
Rock,'  where,  up  among  the  cool  cedars  that  over-shadow  the  grass- 
grown  rock,  they  sing  uproarious  songs,  until  the  dreamy  beauty  of  the 
scene,  the  rippling  ocean,  the  distant  white-sailed  ships,  and  green,  quiet 
shores,  shall  steal  in  upon  their  noisy  mirth,  and  heart-felt  silence  suc- 
ceed. And  now,  as  in  the  twilight  they  float  homeward,  you  may 
hear  the  song  again  : 

*  Many  the  mile  we  row,  boys, 

Merry,  merry  the  song  : 
The  jovs  of  long-ago,  boys, 

Shall  be  rememl^red  long. 
Then,  as  we  rest  upon  the  oar, 
We  raise  the  ch^rful  strain, 
Which  we  have  often  sung  before, 
And  gladly  sing  again.' 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  college  life  is  *  Presentation  Day,' 
when  the  Senior  class,  having  passed  the  various  ordeals  of  written  ex- 
aminations, are  presented  to  the  President  as  worthy  of  their  degrees, 
This  ceremony  is  succeeded  by  a  farewell  oration,  and  poem  by  two  of 
the  class,  chosen  by  their  class-mates  for  the  purpose,  after  wluch  they 
partake  of  a  collation  with  the  College  Faculty,  and  then  gather  under 
the  elms  in  fix)nt  of  the  colleges.  They  seat  themselves  on  a  ring  of 
benches,  inside  of  which  are  placed  huge  tubs  of  lemonade,  long  clay- 
pipes,  and  great  store  of  mildest  Turkish  tobacco.  Here,  led  on  by  an 
amateur  and  most  miscellaneous  band  of  musicians,  through  the  long 
afternoon  of  *  the  leafy  month  of  June,*  with  other  classes  thronging 
aroimd  in  cordial  sympathy,  they  smoke  manfully,  harangue  enthusias- 
tically, laugh  uproariously,  and  sing  lustily,  commencing  always  with 
the  glorious  German  stHdent-song  of  Gaudeamus  : 


*  Gaudeamus  igitur 
Juvenes  dam  sumus ! 
Post  juciindam  jnventutem, 
Post  molestam  senectutem, 
Nos  habebit  humus. 
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'  Ubi  sunt  qui  ante  nos 
In  muodo  faere  f 
Transeu  sd  tuperos, 
Abeu  ad  inferoa, 
Qaot  81  rifl  Tidere. 


'  Vita  nostra  brevis  est 
Breri  fioietur 
Venit  mors  velociter, 
Kapit  nos  atrociter, 
Nemini  parcetur. 


*  Mrat  aeaderoia, 
Virant  profeasores 
Virat  membrum  quodlibct, 
Virant  membra  qiuelibet, 
Semper  sint  in  flore. 


*  ViTant  omnes  rirgines 
Fdcilea,  furmossD ; 
Vivant  et  mulieres, 
Tenene,  amabiles, 
hoDse,  laboriosse. 

▼1. 

'  Vivat  et  respablica 
Et  qui  illam  re^t ; 
Virat  nostra  ciritns, 
Mecenatum  caritas, 
Qua)  nos  bio  protect. 


*  Percat  tristitia. 
Pereantosorea; 
Pereat  diabolus 
Qniris  antibnrschius 
Atqne  irrisorea.' 


Then,  as  the  shadowB  grow  long,  they  sing  again  those  heart-felt  words 
which  one  returning  to  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
Alma  Mater,  wrote  in  all  the  glow  of  manly  enthusiasm  : 


*  CotTKT  not  the  tears  of  the  long-gone  years. 
With  their  moments  of  pain  and  sorrow, 
But  laugh  in  the  light  of  tneir  memories  bright, 
And  treasure  them  all  fbr  the  morrow. 

Then  roll  the  song  in  wares  along, 

While  the  hours  are  bright  before  us : 
And  grand  and  hale  are  the  towers  of  Vole, 
Like  guardians  towering  o*er  us. 


'  Clasp  je  the  hand  'neath  the  arches  grand 

That  with  garlands  span  our  greeting, 
With  a  silent  prayer  that  an  hour  as  fair 
May  smile  on  each  after  meeting  : 

And  long  may  the  song,  the  joyous  song, 

Roll  on  in  the  hours  oefore  us ; 
And  grand  and  hale  roar  the  elms  of  Yak 
For  many  a  year  bend  o*er  us.* 
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Then,  standing  in  closer  circle,  they  pass  around  to  give  each  a  farewell 
grasp  of  the  hand,  and  amid  that  extravagant  merriment,  the  lips  hegin 
to  quiver  and  eyes  grow  dim.  Then  two-hy-two,  preceded  by  the  mis- 
cellaneous band,  (headed  by  a  huge  base-viol,  borne  by  two  stout  fellows, 
and  played  by  a  third,)  they  pass  through  each  hall  of  the  long  line  of 
buildings,  giving  farewell  cheers  :  and  hard  by  one  of  the  towers  each 
throws  his  handful  of  earth  on  the  roots  of  an  ivy,  which,  climbing 
about  those  brown  masses  of  stone  through  years  to  come,  he  trusts  will 
be  typical  of  their  mutual  remembrance  as  he  breathes  the  silent  prayer : 

'LORD,    KEEP   OX7R   MEMORIES   GREEN.' 

So  ends  the  last  of  those  extravagant,  it  may  be,  yet  hearty  and 
healthful  relaxations,  with  which  the  student  of  our  ancient  university 
solaces  himself  after  his  hard  mental  labor.  It  is  the  remembrance, 
perhaps,  of  these  joyful  days  which  brings  back  the  sons  of  Yale  in  such 
crowds  to  her  annual  gatherings.  Graduates  of  three,  ten,  twenty, 
fifly  years'  standing,  the  strong  young  men,  the  gray-haired  fathers,  all 
hapten  to  re-visit  well-loved  scenes,  and  to  clasp  again  the  class-mate's 
hand. 

*  They  come  ere  life  departs. 
Ere  winged  Death  appears.' 


*DYINO        BY        INCHES.* 

*  Dying  by  inches :  *  is  there  mnch  of  sorrow 

Id  thinking  of  a  death  that  comes  so  slow  ? 
Let  us  from  tnis  some  ooosolatton  borrow. 
Some  precious  comfort  will  the  thought  bestow. 

For  if  we  die  more  suddenly,  thus  leaving 
Without  a  farewell  word  for  those  loTea  best, 

Will  they  not  have  more  reason  for  their  grieving  ? 
Will  not  a  deeper  sorrow  fill  the  breast? 

When  death  comes  on  with  slow  and  stealing  pace.«, 
With  ease  we  will  unclasp  the  chains  of  eartn ; 

Taking  a  last  look  at  familiar  faces, 
With  a  still  higher  sense  of  their  dear  worth. 

For  who  would  sink  upon  life's  stormv  billow. 
And  in  a  moment  lose  this  fleeting  breath  ? 

Is  it  not  better  e'en  on  weary  pillow, 
Calmly  to  wait  the  slow  approach  of  death? 

We  '11  not  regret  the  hours  of  pain  and  anguish. 
When  we  have  finished  here  our  toUsome  race  : 

What  signifies  it,  if  on  earth  we  languish, 
If  we  m  Heaven  may  hope  to  find  a  place  ? 

Then,  if  it  be  Goo's  will  that  we  should  tarry, 
In  pain  and  sorrow  waiting,  it  is  best 

That  we  should  still  life's  weary  burden  carry : 
When  we  lie  down  more  sweet  will  be  the  rest. 


5G0  T/m?  Siege  of  Vienna.  [December, 


THE        SIEGE        OF        VIENNA. 

Tm  Ust  AtUck  upon  the  llb«rtie«  of  Chrfstondom  bf  preASore  from  wlthoiit,  wm  mad6  ta  tha 
year  16S8,  bj  a  TarkUb  Mimj  of  a  hundred  tbooBaod  men,  ooiiuDaod«d  bj  the  Grand  TizSer 
'^OLYMAK .  They  laid  alege  to  Vienna  for  oyer  flv«  months,  but  when  the  d^  waa  almost  reduced 
bj  fkmlne  and  Iom  of  men,  thej  were  ntlerl/  routed  by  an  anny  oodor  JoMif  SoBoasif  Kin^  of 
Poland ;  who  sent  the  laored  banner  bleesed  by  Modajuuco,  which  had  floated  triomphantly  over 
a  hondred  batUe-flelU^  to  the  Pope  df  £ome  with  thia  laconic  epiatle :  *  I  came,  I  flaw,  and  Got* 
baa  oonqaered.* 

L 

Thb  aimies  of  the  Sftraoen  encamp  Yienna  round, 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  valiant  men  the  leaguered  town  surround ; 
The  Prophet's  banners  wave  on  high,  far  stretching  many  a  rood : 
A  crescent  on  a  crimson  skj,  the  type  of  war  and  blood. 


Thus  SoLTMAN,  their  leader,  swore :  *By  Allah's  holy  name, 
Unless  yon  town  my  wrath  deplore  and  own  Mobamvkd's  &me, 
And  open  every  gate  fbll  wide  before  the  morrow's  sun, 
That  all  the  faithful  may  with  pride  enjoy  what  they  have  won ; 


*  Her  threatening  walls  shall  be  overturned,  her  battlements  overthrown. 
Her  palaces  and  churches  burned,  and  crumbled  stone  by  stone ; 
And  all  her  citizens  shall  bleed,  not  one  shall  quarter  find ; 
Their  corpses  shall  the  raven  feed,  examples  to  mankind. 


*  For  now  the  time  hath  oome,  that  those  who  doubt  the  Prophet's  power 
Should  see  him  trample  on  his  foes  and  crush  them  in  an  hour ; 
Through  me  he  speaks,  my  voice  obey,  on  me  his  mantle  fell, 
By  force  convert,  or  failing,  slay  the  haughty  infidel 


Beep  sullen  murmurs  of  applause  ran  through  the  Moslem  host, 
For  they  indeed  had  ample  cause  to  make  such  seeming  boast ; 
Kach  warrior  was  well  supplied  and  fit  for  deeds  of  war, 
And  not  a  man  but  there  had  died  to  spread  Mohahhed's  law. 


The  Austrian  capital  had  few  compared  with  these  I  ween, 
But  they  were  men  well-tried  and  true,  who  many  a  firay  had  seen'; 
Their  wives,  their  children,  all  they  love,  are  gathered  in  the  walls : 
What  soldier  could  a  recreant  prove  when  God  and  Nature  calls? 


Not  in  a  single  Christian's  breast  did  enter  doubt  or  fear, 
But  each  his  sword  more  firmly  pressed  when  Soltkan  drew  near; 
And  though  his  force  by  fiir  excelled  those  to  Vienna  drawn, 
His  summons  they  at  once  repelled  with  loathing  and  with  scorn. 


Thus  doth  Vienna  make  reply  to  Solymak's  proud  speech : 
'  All  those  who  live  some  day  must  die,  death  every  man  shall  reach ; 
What  profit  would  it  be  to  live  if  honor  should  be  lost? 
So  we  through  God  this  answer  give  unto  thy  haughty  boast 
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'  Through  God  we  will  our  walla  defend  and  keep  thy  arms  at  bay, 
And  Christ  to  U3  His  aid  will  lend  and  He  shall  be  our  stay ; 
Before  the  armies  of  the  Cross  the  Crescent  soon  shall  wane : 
If  thou  art  spared,  then  mourn  thy  loss,  nor  menace  us  again.* 


Full  fiercely  burned  the  Paynim's  rage,  and  he  cursed  the  Saviour  then, 
And  vowed  henceforth  fell  war  to  wage  against  all  Christian  men : 
'  I  shall  purge  the  earth  by  Allah*s  aid,  of  the  Christian  name  abhorred, 
Till  every  land  sh^  own  dismayed,  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord.' 


For  five  long  months  his  cannon  hurled  their  showers  of  iron  hail, 
The  sacred  banner  was  unfurled — how  could  the  Moslem  fail? 
And  oflt  he  made  some  fierce  attack,  and  strove  the  walls  to  win ; 
As  often  he  was  driven  back  by  the  brave  hearts  within. 


Grim  Famine  now  began  to  tell  upon  those  warriors  good, 
And  oft  the  weary  sentinel  would  faint  for  want  of  food : 
But  still  none  thought  of  capture,  none  feared  to  look  on  death. 
For  Jesus  they  with  rapture  would  gladly  yield  their  breath. 


But  Christendom  at  length  awoke,  and  started  from  her  trance, 
And  Poland  rose  to  break  the  yoke,  and  Germany,  and  France : 
And  many  a  gallant  Islander  enlists  in  the  crusade ; 
On  SoBiESKi  all  concur,  and  he  their  chief  is  made. 


With  joy  Vienna  sees  their  ranks  descending  on  the  plain. 

Her  citizens  to  God  give  thanks,  forgetting  all  their  pain : 

Then  marshals  all  her  men  in  haste,  for  vengeance  strength  inspires ; 

Revenge  they  seek  for  homes  laid  waste,  for  slaughtered  sons  and  sires. 


Soon  SoBiESKi  gives  the  word,  the  troops  in  battle  join. 
And  still  bis  lion  voice  is  heard  above  that  glittering  line : 
*  Ye  fight  for  God,  for  Him  alone  ye  aim  each  deadly  blow ; 
The  holy  angels  round  His  throne,  fight  with  you  'gainst  the  foe.' 


*  Down  with  the  Paynim  to  the  ground,  down  with  the  Prophet's  race ; 
But  even  here  let  Christ  be  found,  let  mercy  have  a  place.' 
"With  Moslem  slain  the  earth  is  piled,  their  corpses  block  the  way ; 
Before  the  Christian  onset  wild,  they  fiide  like  dew  away. 


At  length  they  yield,  they  fly,  the  sacred  banner  fells, 
And  shouts  of  joyous  victory  ring  from  Vienna's  walls ; 
Then  on  the  bloody  field  of  war,  thus  Sobieski  cries : 
'  I  came ;  the  Moslem  foe  I  saw ;  but  God  hath  won  the  prize.' 
Ringvieto  Sept.  17, 
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AN      EVENING     BY     THE     FIRE. 

*  Do  you  know  Souvestre  ?  ' 

The  lamp  was  just  lighted,  thev  had  drawn  up  around  the  fire,  ihe 
grate  was  well  filled,  and  every  thing  seemed  propitious  for  one  of  those 
pleasant,  ramhling  talks,  those  light,  kind  touches  upon  weighty  topics 
which  had  made  the  old  sitt'mg-room  glow  warmer  and  brighter  in  the 
bright,  warm  sun-light,  or  fire-light  of  many  a  summer  and  winter. 

It  was  Paul  that  spoke,  a  kind-eyed  old  man,  a  face  where  chiXdhood^s 
smile  played  on  age  s  wrinkles  ;  with  all  the  life  of  sixty-five  bright 
years,  not  one  drop  lost,  still  swimming  in  his  e^es  and  bathing  the  rich 
smile  of  his  old  lips  with  a  charm  more  beautiful  than  beauty.  The 
brothers  whom  Ufe  and  labor  had  given  him  sat  by  his  side,  two  old 
men,  warm  and  kind  like  him,  like  him  in  all  the  true,  ripe  manliness 
of  manhood,  in  spite  of  wide  diHerences  of  memories,  sentiments,  and 
hopes.     To  them  Paul  spoke : 

*  Do  you  know  Souvestre  ?     Have  you  ever  read,  in  his  pure,  child- 
like French,  his  pretty  story  of  the  two  simple  old  dames,  good  Made- 
line and  Francoise,  whom  the  Garret  Philosopher,  that  spectator  in 
tatters,  meets  on  his  trip  to  the  Fete  at  Sevres  ?     Do  you  remember 
their  childish  wonder  at  the  sights  they  see  ;  how  they  make  the  royal 
manufactories  their  own,  and  are  Pompadours  and  Barrys  for  the  time  ; 
how  they  pick  up  a  bit  of  a  broken  cup  in  the  back-yard  and  carry  it 
home  to  boast  that  they  share  in  the  furniture  of  kings  ;  how  they  luxu- 
riate in  their  frugal  dinner  on  the  grass;  how  they  meet  the  poor 
beggar-woman,  poorer  even  than  themselves,  and  finish  the  day  in 
charity,  and  then  go  home,  weary  and  foot-sore,  but  happy  and  blessed, 
to  begin  their  old  life  again,  to  work,  and  dream,  and  remember  as  be- 
fore, and  date  their  future  Hfe  firom  that  happy  day  at  Sevres  ? ' 

*  A  pretty  little  story,  to  be  sure,'  said  Ralph,  somewhat  roughly,  for 
he  was  always  a  little  ashamed  of  his  own  kind  nature  ;  *  a  pretty  story 
truly,  but  pray  what  more  ?  Will  Madeline  and  Francoise  help  the 
world  along  ?  Is  it  garret  philosophers,  talking  wild  sentiment,  who 
are  to  work  out  Ufe's  great  problem  ? ' 

*  Nay,  nay,  good  Ralph,'  Paul  answered,  mildly,  for  he  knew  him 
well.  *  Say  what  you  think  ;  own  the  brave  beauty  of  such  lives  as 
theirs.  They  felt  like  queens,  but  you  feel,  I  know,  that  they  were  more 
than  queens,  true  women,  high,  pure,  holy  Hves,  whose  warm,  sweet 
breath  comes  fanning  the  world's  cold  snow  plains  into  singing  brooks 
of  happy  summer,  as  a  touch  of  May  wakes  up  the  earth  af\er  a  winter 
like  this.  Do  drop  your  talk  of  the  world's  great  problem.  No  man 
is  to  do  its  work.  Each  has  his  httle  figure  to  add,  subtract,  or  carry, 
and  0  God  knows  we  need  all  His  great  help  to  do  that  little  well  I ' 

There  was  silence  for  a  time.  They  knew  it  was  no  boy  who  spoke, 
but  a  man  who  had  lived  and  endeavored,  who  had  tried  the  great 
problem  in  its  strength  and  found  it  too  hard  for  him,  who  had  matched 
his  powers  against  life  and  come  off  weary  and  jaded  with  the  wr^tling. 
They  reverenced  his  memories,  and  so  there  was  silence  for  a  time. 
Then  Ralph  began  again  : 
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'  You  say  each  mortal  has  his  little  part  to  do  in  solving  the  great 
problem.     What  share  do  you  give,  Paul,  to  Madeline  and  Francoise  ?  ' 

*  What  share,  my  friend  I  *  cried  the  other,  rousing  from  his  reverie. 
'  The  best,  the  holiest  of  shares,  a  faithful,  hopeful,  charitable  life,  shap- 
ing the  little  world  of  their  being  into  a  perfect  sphere  in  the  constant 
effi)rt  of  cheerful  duty,  drawing  faith  from  the  past  and  hope  from  the 
future  to  mingle  in  one  all-pervading,  ever-present  charity.  Oh  I  how 
we  need  a  plan  of  weights  and  measures  wholly  new,  to  weigh  and 
gauge  such  sacred  things  as  Uves  like  these !  I  did  not  think  it  of  you, 
Ralph,  to  ask  that  question.  There  are  blind  men  enough.  Why  blind 
clear  eyes  like  yours  ?  What  use  a  quiet,  steadfast  life,  brave  in  its 
labor  and  devotion  I  What  use  is  any  beauty  ?  You  remember  what 
the  German  we  were  reading  yesterday  so  sweetly  says  —  that  he 
knows  but  two  beauties  in  the  universe,  the  starry  heavens  over  our 
heads,  and  the  sentiment  of  duty  in  our  hearts.  Think  of  those  beauties. 
The  holy  rest  of  star-light  and  the  holier  majesty  of  a  devoted  life. 
You  know  we  have  talked  of  this  before.  You  know  I  would  decry  too 
much  study  of  the  past,  too  much  dreaming  of  the  future,  and  give  my 
life,  where  God  has  given  it,  to  our  blessed  present,  which  it  seems  to 
me  is  made  for  lives  like  these.' 

*  I  know  it,  Paul,'  said  Ralph, '  I  have  told  you  many  a  time  that  you 
do  not  look  enough  beyond  your  year.  True  enough,  my  good  old  friend, 
before  another  half-score  of  years,  you  and  I,  it  is  likely,  will  be  gone  ; 
we  're  almost  home  already.  Paul  and  Ralph  will  die,  but  humanity 
will  live  —  lives  now  in  hope.  I  would  have  you  look  to  the  future  and 
catch  what  of  its  light  you  may  to  cheer  the  rough,  unbroken  roads 
that  we  walk  together  now.  And  Philip  here,'  he  added,  *  the  kindest 
worshipper  of  the  past,  who  loves  one  of  those  fossils  of  the  middle 
ages  like  a  Iwrother,  who  holds  that  parchments  are  all-sacred  things, 
who  keeps  the  birth-days  and  the  death-days  of  old  knights  and  saints, 
I  would  teach  him,  t6o,  to  look  the  future  in  the  face,  would  sweep  the 
old  dingy  smoke  of  ages  from  his  eyes  and  tell  him  to  look  onward  and 
believe  and  hope  with  me.' 

*  Paul,  strike  that  dead  block  of  coal  that  lies  at  your  end  of  the  grate,' 
said  Philip,  with  a  quiet  smile.  Paul  took  the  tongs  and  did  as  he  was 
told.  *  See  there,  dear  Ralph,*  said  Philip,  *  how  the  white  jmoke 
streams  out  at  first  and  now  look  how  the  clear,  warm  flame  is  follow- 
ing from  the  selfsame  crack.  Will  you  sweep  away  that  smoke  ? 
Why,  man,  it  must  bring  on  the  Are  as  the  night  brings  on  the  day.  I 
DO  love  those  old  men  and  things  of  five  centuries  ago,  and  it  angers 
me  to  see  the  young  world  turning  Hindoo  in  good  earnest,  and  taking 
his  old  father  to  the  Ganges  bank,  and  stuffing  his  poor  old  mouth  with 
pious  sand,  and  begging  him  to  die.  Let  him  take  care.  There  may 
some  day  be  younger  men  than  we,  and  they  may  play  the  heathen  ofi- 
spring  to  their  fathers  too.  It  may  be  so.  The  laureate  may  be  right. 
We  may  be  *  ancients  of  the  earth  and  in  the  morning  of  the  times,'  and 
so  when  it  gets  to  be  the  noon,  then  ours  will  be  the  middle  ages  and 
we  shall  be  forgotten  or  despised,  and  our  lives  will  be  blackened,  and 
perchance  our  laureate  himself  will  then  be  sneered  and  called  no  poet, 
and  sent  back  to  dwell  with  Lydgate,  and  Gower,  and  Skelton,  and  the 
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rest  —  nay,  nay  *  he  pursued,  in  a  lighter  tone,  seeing  Halph  about  to 
speak,  '  I  know  your  reasonings  of  old,  and  what  I  think  them  worth. 
Slow-pacing  generations  truly  were  those  good  old  times,  but  then  I 
do  not  think  the  worse  of  them  for  that.  They  shut  up  learning  in 
cloisters,  but  then  cloisters  were  excellent  places  to  keep  it  in.  They 
lost  much  literature  that  was  of  value,  but  then  they  cleared  the  world 
of  much  rubbish  that  was  of  no  use  at  all ;  to  make  room  perhaps,'  he 
added,  smiling,  *  for  more  rubbish  that  is  worth  still  less.  They  were, 
perhaps,  somewhat  slow ;  they  set  no  rivers  on  fire,  but  then  it  was, 
perhaps,  as  comfortable  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  rivers  that  they 
should  flow  on  in  peace  and  water,  and  not  be  Phlegethons.  We  have 
all  been  sick.  Disease  in  some  kind  or  other  is  the  lot  of  almost  every 
life,  and  if  they  preferred  a  slow  and  leisurely  death  by  a  patient  and 
lingering  consumption  to  the  worrying,  hurrying,  vexing  fever  with 
winch  some  of  their  children  are  consumed,  why  it  waa  for  themselves 
to  choose.  At  least  it  is  not  respectable  or  dutiful  fi)r  the  son  to  be 
thus  always  finding  fault  with  his  poor  old  palsied  father.  Through 
God,  our  time  owes  its  being  to  the  times  of  those  men.  It  owes  them, 
beside  what  little  it  has  of  calm  and  quiet  rest.  The  deep,  still  study 
of  the  thirteenth  century  comes  down  to  purify  and  calm  the  stirring 
bustle  of  the  nineteenth,  like  a  great  iceberg  which  breaks  away  from 
its  own  northern  home  of  eternal  coldness  and  stillness,  and  floats  down 
into  warmer  regions,  cooling  and  refreshing  the  hot  air  and  water  all 
around  it.  I  love  that  blessed  calm,  and  that  is  why,  dear  brothers,  I 
love  those  good  old  times.' 

*  And  I  love  you  the  better,  Philip,  for  that  love,*  said  Ralph,  with 
warmth.  *  I  have  seen  many  men  and  many  times,  but  I  never  yet 
met  a  man  with  a  warm  love  burning  in  his  heart,  whatever  might  be 
its  object,  who  was  not  lovable  himself.  Not  that  I  think  you  right. 
I  grant  they  were  our  fathers,  but  must  we  worship  those  old  men  for 
that  ?  Is  ancient  wrong  the  god  of  modem  right  ?  Because  old  Ahaz 
Bends  his  children  through  the  fire,  and  ofl^rs  incense  on  the  hills  and 
plunders  God's  house  to  buy  a  heathen's  aid,  must  Hezekiah,  when  he 
comes  to  reign,  chain  his  young  soul  to  precedent  and  do  that  which  is 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  as  his  fathers  had  done  ?  If  it  be  so  de- 
creed that  Error  in  the  round  of  time  still  fathers  Truth,  must  Truth 
come  and  stain  and  tear  her  white  robe  and  look  up  in  her  parent's 
face,  and  say :  I  yield  I  Here  am  I,  father,  do  with  me  as  seemeth 
thee  good  I  No  I  we  are  moving  on.  We,  old  dim-eyed,  snow-headed 
men  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  around  us  there  is  a  world  of  young  men 
and  women,  restless,  hopefiil,  trustful,  full  of  faith  in  the  future  and  of 
manliness  in  the  present,  dowered,  like  the  poet's  poet,  with  the  hate  of 
hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of  love.  The  world  is  theirs  now. 
As  for  us,  brothers  —  why,  it  was  ours  once.  We  led  then,  for  all  our 
fathers  said,  and  they  followed  in  our  train.  So  we  must  follow  our 
children.  Let  us  take  our  old  stafls  and  gird  up  our  idle  garments  and 
do  the  best  we  can  to  keep  pace  with  their  young  steps  ;  at  least,  let 
us  keep  them  in  sight,  hopefully,  reverently,  watching  their  progress  as 
we  may,  till  we  are  called  to  share  God's  blessed  rest,  which  is  endless 
progress  for  evermore.' 
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'  And  so  forget  the  past/  said  Philip  sadly.  *  Just  because  that  fire 
f^oes  out  to-night  and  another  is  kindled  in  the  morning,  shall  we  forget 
that  it  has  warmed  us  to-day  ?  Shall  your  fathers  be  tombless,  that 
your  children  may  have  cradles  ?  While  religion  is  sanctifying,  and 
art  ennobling,  and  power  dazzling  to  us  three  here  to-night,  as  much  as 
to  any  three  men  God  ever  made,  are  we  and  the  world  to  forget 
the  good,  and  gifted,  and  powerful  of  old,  while  each  year  brings  in  with 
its  first  morning  the  birth-day  of  Zuingle,  and  MuriUo,  and  Medici,  and 
bears  out  on  its  last  breath  the  life  of  good  old  Wicklifle,  the  Paul  oi 
the  fourteenth-century  Gentiles  ?  ' 

'  What  strange  times  the  world  has  seen,'  said  Ralph  musingly. 
'  It  sounds  like  a  very  conraion-place  remark.  Children  say  such  things, 
and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  it,  or  something  very  like  it,  found  its  way 
into  my  school-boy  themes  some  half-a-century  ago.  But  it  is  not  till 
very  lately  that  I  seem  to  have  fully  felt  its  force.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  dim  windows  by  which  we  poor  mortals  may  look  upon  the  im- 
mense perfection,  the  self-completeness  of  God*s  nature,  this  endlees 
variety  and  strangeness  which  are  reflected  from  it  in  man^s  life.  How 
the  great  world  has  *  spun  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change.' 
How  the  grand  old  patriarchs  walked  that  early  earth  like  timid  children 
half  afraid  of  life,  steadying  the  world's  first  steps  with  the  filial  hand 
still  clinging  to  their  father  God's  !  How  time  made  that  child's  heart 
stronger,  but  colder  in  its  strength.  What  a  gloss  and  glow  there  must 
have  been  on  that  new  earth  of  Enoch,  and  Lamech,  and  Seth.  Just 
think  how  they  must  have  talked.  The  very  words  they  used  were 
twice  as  original  and  twice  as  grand  as  now.  Fresh  ideas  and  firesh 
expressions  must  have  poured  fast  from  the  li{j&  of  those  fresh  men.  At 
the  present  day,  for  instance,  it  shows  no  very  overwhelming  amount  of 
originahty  to  talk  of  the  silvee  moon,  to  compare  bright  eyes  to  dia- 
TTtondSt  blushing  cheeks  to  roses^  or  white  teeth  to  pearls  ;  but  there 
was  a  time  when  these  expressions  and  thousands  like  them,  which  are 
now  the  most  trite  of  common  places,  were,  with  the  ideas  which  the\' 
suggest,  new  and  real.  Ideas  were  waiting  to  be  discovered,  arts  to  be 
invented,  sciences  to  be  started,  languages  to  be  arranged.  There  was 
work  enough  to  do  close  at  hand,  and  so  in  simply  and  naturally  doing 
this  work,  the  man  of  those  first  times  developed  dimself  naturally  and 
simply.' 

*  Give  me  your  hand,  Ralph,'  said  Philip,  *  and  I  will  claim  you  for  a 
brother,  and  you  shall  be  sworn  into  our  fraternity  of  the  worshippers  oi' 
the  past' 

*  Nay,  nay,  too  fast,'  answered  Ralph.  *  Those  old  idols  of  yours  are 
very  difierent  things.  The  fresh  air  of  morning  grows  hot  and  close. 
The  world  of  your  love  is  a  great  sick-room  where  the  giant  lies  and 
tosses  in  his  fever,  and  talks  sick  nonsense  and  dreams  sickly  dreams. 
If  you  did  not  love  it,  Philip,  I  should  say  no  honest,  sensible  man,  with 
a  fair  share  of  head  and  heart,  coidd  love  the  spirit  of  those  times.  It 
was  empty,  fiivolous  and  weak,  and  so  unworthy  of  man  and  of  God's 
world  in  which  he  lives.  What  times  they  were  I  God  be  mercifrd 
unto  us,  that  the  world  may  never  see  such  again  !    False  faith,  false 
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sentiinent.  and  falae  pride,  did  theit  best  to  tarn  the  poor  -world's  head. 
Men  talked  without  any  of  those  motives  of  wisdom,  love,  or  goodness, 
which  alone  can  sanctiiy  the  homan  speech.  They  talked  for  tal  king's 
sake,  and  what  a  corse  that  is !  Observaticm  was  nothing ;  talk,  azgo- 
ment,  debate  was  every  thing.  The  whole  world  was  like  childr^i  in 
the  old  child's  game  we  used  to  play,  forever  opening  its  mouth  and 
shutting  its  eyes,  and  then  waiting  for  something  to  make  it  wise.' 
'  You  are  not  altogether  wrong,'  said  Paul  most  cantionidy. 

*  1  sometimes  think,'  continued  Ealph, '  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult if  a  little  of  our  better  spirit  could  haVe  found  its  way  into  that 
strange,  bad  world.     Suppose,  for  instance,  a  little  of  our  literature 
transplanted.     Fancy  Tennyson's  *  Locksley  Hall '  cast  like  a  Crimean 
shell  into  some  rough  old  English  baron's  household.     Imagine   his 
chaplain  or  his  clerk  reading  out  the  strange,  wild  rhyme  to  the  unlet- 
tered lord.     How  it  would  have  puzzled  him.     How  he  would  have 
pished  and  pshawed  a  little  while  to  know  what  the  man  could  mean 
by  all  this  talk  about  *  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,'  *  the  parliament  of  man/ 
and  the  '  one  increasing  purpose '  that  runs  through  all  the  ages ;  and 
then  drained  his  deep  flagon  and  called  for  his  hounds  and  gone  his  way 
to  the  hunt,  your  model,  gentle  Phihp.     Imagine  some  maiden  of  five 
centuries  ago  stimibling  upon  Shelley  and  knitting  her  pretty  forehead 
over  the  Revolt  of  Mam.     Think  of  Thomas  Aquinas  reading  Words- 
worth in  the  schools  of  Paris.     Fancy  old  Paracelsus  reading  Robert 
Browning's  version  of  his  life.     Would  he  have  known  himself  ?     If  a 
freak  of  nature  had  by  some  mischance  cast  in  a  Dickens  or  a  Carlyle 
into  a  mass  like  this,  what  do  you  think  would  have  become  of  them  ?  * 

*  I  suppose,'  said  Philip,  smUing,  *  that,  being  out  of  place,  like  ail 
other  misplaced  things,  they  would  have  found  their  place  or  have  been 
obliged  to  sing  and  talk  to  each  other  ;  and  the  world  would  have,  per- 
haps, been  none  the  worse.  Men  have  been  out  of  place  before.  What 
right  had  Prometheus  to  that  stolen  fire  before  the  world  was  ready  for 
it?     What  right ' 

*  For  shame,  Philip,*  interrupted  Ralph,  hastily.  *  These  men  whom 
you  call  out  of  place,  they  are  the  world's  best  souls.  Out  of  place ! 
Was  Moses  out  of  place  when  he  brought  the  stone  tables  down  the 
mountains  to  the  Israelites  at  their  calf- worship  ?  Were  Socrates,  and 
Luther,  and  Milton,  and  the  martyrs,  out  of  place,  when  they  worked  or 
wrote  too  nobly  for  their  time  ?  You  are  a  Christian,  Phihp.  Was 
Jesus  out  of  place  when  He  taught  of  peace,  and  charity,  and  kindness, 
and  heavenly  hope,  when  He  gave  the  new  commandment  on  the 
plains  of  Judea  eighteen  centuries  ago  ?  Away  with  such  ideas  I  No 
true  soul  is  ever  out  of  place.  We  look  to  make  the  world  more  fit  and 
ready  to  receive  them,  and  this  is  why  I  look  to  the  future.  It  is  more 
fit  now  than  once,  more  pure  and  clean,  I  think,  for  the  dwelling  of 
such  souls.     You  remember  what  Mrs.  Browning  says : 

*  Earth  out^jrows  the  mystic  fiincies 

Sung  beside  her  in  her  youth : 
And  those  debonaire  romances 

Sound  but  dull  beside  the  truth. 
PntsBus'  chariot-course  is  run ! 
Look  up,  poets,  to  the  sun ! ' 
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'  Let  us  all  try  to  look  up  there  more  than  we  have  ever  done.  But, 
Paul,*  he  added,  *  you  are  too  silent.  Judge  between  us.  Our  pleas 
are  drawn,  and  you  must  decide.  Be  our  Rhadamanthus,  and  judge  be- 
tween the  shade  of  the  past  and  the  spirit  of  the  future.* 

*  Between  the  past  and  ^he  future  ?  *  said  Paul.  *  It  is  like  asking  me 
to  judge  between  the  beauty  of  a  glorious  day  in  autumn  or  in  spring. 
The  question  is  just  as  endless  and  just  as  useless.  Neither  past  nor 
future  is  our  sphere.  We  are  living  now,  here  in  the  present  where 
there  is  work  to  do,  and  joy  to  feel,  and  good  to  win ;  where  life  is  still 
poetry,  and  duty  still  sublime  ;  where,  as  in  all  times, 

'Unto  him  who  works  and  feels  he  works, 
That  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the  doors.' 

Not  that  I  disdain  the  past.  I  would  only  bind  it,  and  the  future  too, 
to  the  service  of  the  present,  for  this,  I  think,  is  their  use.  You  bring 
your  memory  and  your  hope,  and  I  would  swell  them  into  one  blessed 
union  of  charitable,  faithful,  hopeful  content.  Past  and  future  together 
may  teach  us  the  continuity  and  living  power  of  our  life  and  of  our 
world,  the  eternal  freshness  of  nature.  Is  it  nothing  that  the  sun,  whose 
rising  sent,  this  morning,  so  many  a  poor  heart  up  singing  to  its  God,  is 
the  same  that  waked  old  Memnon's  chorus  on  the  sands  of  Egypt  when 
the  world  was  young  ?  I  love  to  read  of  those  old  men  living  just  as 
we  do  now.  Their  life  was  just  what  ours  is.  You  can  trace,  they 
say,  a  family  likeness  in  the  old  dry  faces  of  Egypt's  mummies  as  we 
can  in  each  other's  here.  The  household  mark  which  God  put  upon 
their  features,  to  bind  them  together,  is  still  there.  This  is  what  gives 
value  to  the  past.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  saw  at  a  friend's  house  an  old 
earthen  lamp,  rough,  rude,  still  full  of  Roman  earth,  which  was  found 
in  one  of  Cicero's  villas ;  and  that  old  bit  of  classic  pottery  had  a  moral 
force,  as  it  came  out  of  its  long  sleep,  and  silently  told  of  that  old  fa- 
miliar life  so  like  the  life  that  we  are  living  here  to-night.  The  past, 
a  thing  of  facts  and  dates,  is  dead,  and  so  a  curse  ;  the  past,  a  thing  oi' 
sentiments  and  thoughts,  is  alive  and  god-like  in  the  teachings  of  its 
life.  Rome,  a  thing  of  stones  and  ruins,  is  a  barren  quarry  and  no 
more ;  Rome,  a  thing  of  memories  and  histories,  of  old  heroism,  old  piety, 
old  manhood,  is  all  the  world's  teacher  forever,  and  just  so  the  future. 
Give  it  life  and  it  gives  back  life  to  you.  It  sends  back  heaven's  light 
for  earth's.  You  know  the  story  how  the  old  theatre  rose  and  swayed 
and  echoed  with  its  feeling  when  the  verse  of  Ennius  was  uttered  on 
its  stage  :  '  I  am  a  man ;  I  think  no  man-like  thing  is  alien  to  me. 
It  was  man's  tribute  to  humanity.  But  looking  forward  and  backward, 
may  we  not  humbly,  reverently,  and  in  God's  strength,  take  a  tone 
more  high  than  Ennius's,  the  tone  of  Christ,  pay  man's  high  tribute  to 
divinity  and  say  :  1  am  a  god  ;  I  think  no  god-like  thing  alien  to  me  ? 
May  we  not  all  live  godlike  lives  ;  bidding  the  future  shine  through 
the  storms  of  the  past  to  paint  its  rainbow  on  the  present  ?  Were  not 
old  Madeline  and  Francoise  living  such  lives  ?  Let  us  hope  the  world 
is  full  of  such  lives  to-night  0  Philip !  Ralph  I  has  God  forbidden  us 
to  add  three  more  to  their  number  ?  Before  our  evening  fire  is  quite  out, 
let  us  consecrate  our  hearth  anew.  Let  us  set  up  our  Penates,  and  let 
them  be  Duty,  Memory,  and  Hope.  God  bless  our  vows  !  God  keep 
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them  for  ub  when  we  fail !  We  aie  old  men,  but  man  ii  nerer  old 
enough  to  live  aright  We  may  have  thought  our  voyage  almost  over. 
but  let  us  gird  up  our  loins  and  take  the  oar  in  hand,  and,  side  by  side, 
fttart  like  the  old  Ithacan  on  our  new  OJyseey  of  duty, 

*  O.vK  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearU, 
Made  weak  by  time  snd  fate,  but  stroofr  in  will 
To  ftthTe,  to  seek,  to  tiod  aud  not  to  jield.' 

And  80  good-night,  brothcrd,'  said  Paul,  with  his  kind  smile.  '  Let  us 
pray  for  pleasant  dreams  to-night,  and  pleasant,  happy,  holy  lives  for- 
ever.'    And  Ralph  and  Philip  answered  with  Amen  I 


THE  DYING         YEAR 

Feom  Uie  old  woods,  dim  and  lonely 

Comes  a  moao ; 
Tliere  tho  winds  are  sighing  only : 

'  Hummer '«  gone  I  * 
All  tbe  bright  and  sanny  hours, 
And  the  green  and  leafy  bowers, 
With  the  Summer's  latest  flower?, 

Are  faded  now ; 

And  the  brow 
Of  the  waning  year 
Has  been  twined  with  dying  leaves  : 
And  the  gathering  of  the  sheaves 
Tells  us  Autumn 's  here. 

Now  the  winds  go  loudly  moaning 

Through  the  vales : 
And  tbe  forest  trees  are  groaning 

Mournful  talcs 
Of  decays  that  swiftly  gather, 
Of  the  coming  wintry  weather, 
Of  the  snow,  that  like  a  feather 

Soon  will  fall : 

And  the  call 
Of  Death  is  sighing 
Over  all  the  rippling  streams : 
And  the  Summer's  lingering  gleams 
Are  sadly  dying. 

T  is  the  waning,  waning  twilight 

Of  the  year 
That  hovers  now,  all  strangely  brig  lit. 

Round  us  here : 
And  soon  tho  year  will  pass  away, 
Like  the  light  of  on  autumn  day, 
Adown  old  Winter's  dim  highway 
To  its  tomb : 
And  the  gloom 
Of  the  Silent  Land 
Will  rest  on  the  bright  years  flown  : 
And  the  winds  of  Time  will  moan 
O'er  the  dreamless  band ! 
lIar{ford,  (Corn*.,)  Sf'pUmber. 
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LUGUBRIOUS        LINES. 

0  DEAB I  8uch  a  ^at,  rain j,  lonesome  old  night ! 
When  one  cannot  have  but  one  little  gas-light : 
And  sitting  like  stupid  Jacks  round  an  old  table, 
Each  tries  to  enjoy  himself  as  well  as  he  's  able  : 

1  wish,  I  declare,  I  could  hear  a  full  band  — 
I  feel  like  the  awfulest  fool  in  the  land : 
This  abomuiable  com  on  my  horrible  toe. 
Makes  one  think  of  an  Orthodox  seated  below, 
Enjoying  himself  by  a  great  roaring  fire,  • 

And  wishing  in  vain  he  was  up  somewhat  higher  ! 
I  believe  I  must  go  and  play  an  *  elegant  tune/ 
So  up  in  the  parlor  will  fly  like  a  coon : 
Good  John,  what  'a  the  use  of  one  trying  to  talk  ? 
I  wish  to  the  mercy  I  was  Louis  Gkyirs^LUJC  I 
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*  WoAT  Fates  impoee,  that  men  miut  needs  abide : 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wUid  and  tide.* 


What  planet  was  in  the  ascendant  on  the  day  of  my  nativity,  I  am 
not  able  to  say  —  whether  the  crab  or  dog-star  :  all  I  know  is,  that  by 
common  consent,  I  *m  considered  a  genius. 

While  yet  in  petticoats,  not  properly  matched,  my  precocious  curiosity 
led  me  to  take  my  Dutch  uncle's  French  watch  to  pieces,  and  put  it 
together  again  —  the  pieces  at  least.  Thus  early,  genius,  like  murder, 
Will  out :  there  is  no  hiding  it :  curiosity  is  the  desire  to  know,  and  that 
leads  to  knowledge : 

'  How  many  a  noble  heart,  now  widely  known, 
Ovf ea  its  young  impaUe  to  this  power  alone  ! ' 

Having  by  accident  one  day,  broken  the  leg  of  a  pet  duck,  I  was 
caught  splicing  it  ;  the  duck  said  *  quack,'  Uiough  others  dubbed  me 
doctor. 

Titles  came  not  single  ;  my  ability  to  plead  and  make  out  a  ctise  of 
not  guilty,  when  complaints  were  lodged  agidnst  me,  was  evidence  of  such 
genius,  as  to  entitle  me  to  the  name  Lawyer  ;  my  Dutch  uncle  unfor- 
tunately pronounced  it  lAar,  but  meant  much  better  than  he  expressed 
himself. 

•  Lifted  up  so  high 
T  strained  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest.' 
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The  arts  and  scienci^s  lay  before  me.  Drawing,  painting,  and  rhym- 
ing bocarne  my  favorite  pursuila.  Paper  by  the  ream  and  ink  in  pool? 
were  in  demand.  The  market  rote,  my  uncle's  brows  lowered.  His 
eye  was  on  economy,  mine  on  fame. 

A  lecture  on  extra vajrance  followed  ;  the  genius  of  my  muse  took  fire, 
and  would  indite,  for  the  obedient  hand  to  write,  and  tbus  ehe  sacg  : 

'Now  it's  rather  hard  to  abuM 
All  hiiiiiblo  bard  —  to  uccutwj 

liitii  with  tvoKtinf;  ink; 
Mf  ri  ly  for  a  huinoniua  caper, 
Scnbblmj^  nuiiit-ruus  sheet*  of  paper; 
Vet  'l  XA  DUDe  of  juura  I  thiak.' 

He  read  it,  but  whether  its  sublimity  or  impertinence  struck  him  moet, 
I  can't  say,  only  by  his  expresi^ion.  I  feared  he  might  strike  me,  and 
'live  me  a  *  striking  likeness  of  his  dislikings.'  As  to  my  doting  father. 
he  made  me  do  just  as  I  pleased,  always  providing  I  pleased  to  do 
rijjht,  and  attend  to  my  bubiness.  Well,  toe  always  do  what  is  lig-ht, 
if  we  know  what  that  is,  a  species  of  knowledge  hard  to  learn,  blinded 
hy  self-love  and  high  aspirations. 

Mu^ic  claimed  my  attention  next,  as  a  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  before 
I  could  claim  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo.  No  sooner  thought  than  done  :  a 
clariouet  suited  my  taste  if  not  that  of  others,  with  which  I  set  the  old 
people's  teeth  on  edp:e,  and  cured  my  maiden  aunt  of  the  nenrouf: 
twitches,  by  completely  unstringing  them. 

II  ivin<»  accomplished  so  much  iu-doors,  my  genius,  or  evil  geni,  urged 
aie  to  give  all  out-doors  the  benefit  of  my  music  :  if  a  false  note  occa- 
.'ionally  made  my  uncle  think  the  geese  were  in  concert  with  me,  no 
matter. 

*  •  Tnis  must  be  the  music,*  Raid  he,  *of  the  spears, 
For  I  'm  blest  if  each  nuie  of  it  docs  n't  run  through  ooe.' ' 

Yes,  like  that  of  Orpheus,  it  attracted  the  very  stones  about  me  :  a 
family  council  was  convened,  when  it  was  resolved  that  I  should  not 
play  in  concert,  nor  disturb  nature's  repose,  and  the  inertia  of  matter 
oy  ray  strain  at  melody  ;  they  advised  me  to  play  solo  on  the  flute,  so  low 
indeed  as  to  disturb  no  one,  lest  I  should  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
Tastes  differ,  alas  I  for  a  single  genius  in  a  family  I  There  is  none 
to  sympathize  with  him.  I  rea^  Pope,  but  I  hate  Popes  and  potentates. 
And  I  do  n't  agree  with  Pope.     He  says  : 

*  One  science  only  will  one  fifenius  fit, 
80  vast  is  art,  do  narrow  haman  wit' 

[  am  an  exception,  for  I  *m  just  as  bright  in  one  as  the  other  of  the 
varied  sciences ;  only  like  the  man's  farm,  I  can  t  get  at  it,  because 
another  man  has  his  on  the  top  of  it.  But  I  '11  dig  down  and  undermine 
it,  or  be  buried  in  its  ruins  :  away  with  misgivings  : 

*  Half  of  the  ills  we  hoard  within  our  hearts, 
Are  ills  because  we  hoard  them.' 
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A  genius,  like  other  folk,  can't  etherealize  the  realities  of  life,  and 
the  necessity  of  going  into  business  was  forced  upon  me.  I  preferred 
partnership,  and,  therefore,  sought  one,  verifying  the  adage,  *  they  that 
seek  will  find.*  <  A  man  of  such  varied  capacities  was  considered 
adapted  for  keeping  a  variety-store,  and  a  country  store  was  just  that 
thing.  Though  no  capital  in  hand,  every  one  agreed  that  I  was  a 
capital  hand  to  go  into  it,  and  I  went.  Though  mv  Dutch  uncle  told 
me  *  to  go  where  I  went,  and  went  where  I  -mil,'  (when  means  were 
wanted,)  I  followed  his  advice,  and  went  on  my  own  hook,  which, 
by-the-by,  was  soon  straightened  out,  and  let  me  down  gently. 

But  all  this  is  owing  to  phrenology,  because  a  fellow  told  me  my 
bump  of  benevolence  was  too  large,  and  my  acquisitiveness  too  small, 
and  that  I  had  a  conscience,  and  such  stufil  Be  that  as  it  may,  my 
shelves  were  empty,  though  my  books  well  filled.  I  collected  my 
accounts,  and  as  I  could  not  alter  my  Head  I  changed  my  business. 
That  there  was  something  wrong  somewhere  was  certain  ;  so  I  felt  my 
head,  but  there  was  nothing  in  that,  nor  phrenology,  though  I  felt  the 
lellow*s  remarks. 

A  drug-store  was  next  entered  upon  :  here  was  a  chance  to  dabble 
in  unguents  and  tinctures,  powders  and  pills,  and  all  the  ills  that  the 
genus  homo  is  heir  to.  Having,  unfortunately,  no  taste  to  take  medi- 
cines myself,  my  plaguoy  conscience,  or  something,  prevented  me  from 
forcing  it  upon  others.  But  what  I  failed  to  do,  doctors  and  printers 
did  for  me,  and  customers  were  not  wanting. 

Thus,  no  doubt,  I  should  have  gone  on  and  prospered,  had  it  not 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  a  *  bublyjock.'  If  you  wish  to  know  what 
that  is,  consult  Sir  Walter  Scott.     We  call  it  a  hobby. 

I  had  a  peculiar  propensity  of  wandering  out  into  unfrequented  paths, 
accoutred  with  a  tin  box  and  a  small  hoe  :  thus  I  'd  wander  through 
(lark  swamps,  and  climb  the  rugged  hill-side,  in  quest  of  plants  and 
flowers,  insects  and  objects  of  natural  history,  and  on  such  occasions  en- 
joyed serene  and  refreshing  contemplation,  for 

'  Katcbb  bath  made  nothing  so  base,  but  can 
Read  some  instruction  to  the  wisest  man.' 

Those  rambles  excited  suspicion  in  the  villagers.  The  more  wise 
shrewdly  suspected  I  went  out  *  prospecting,'  or  in  search  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone ;  if  not,  for  an  herb  to  make  a  imiversal  panacea  that 
would  renew  to  old  age  the  vigor  of  youth. 

My  Dutch  uncle  became  curious,  and  when  on  my  return  he  saw  my 
collection,  and  heard  the  hard  names  I  gave  them,  he  looked  puzzled, 
until  one  familiar  to  him  arrested  his  attention.  '  And  what  do  you 
call  that  ?  '  he  asked.     *  That  is  the  *  Aristolochia  Serpentaria,' '  said  I. 

•  The  Aristo  what  ?     I  know  better,*  says  he ;  *  it 's  the  Snake-root.' 

*  Yes,'  says  I,  *  but  that  name  is  applied  to  a  dozen  plants,  belonging  to 
as  many  genera  —  and  by  no  means  proper  to  use.*  *  I  know  better,  I 
have  used  it,  and  know  the  use  of  it,  and  assure  you  it  is  nothing  but 
snake-root.     What  *s  the  use  to  give  such  a  name  as  you  have  ?  —  it  *s 
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enough  to  choke  a  man/  said  he.     '  Uncle,  yoa  are  joking^  no'Wy'  s^d  I 
laughingly,  and  continued  my  work. 

In  time,  by  perseverance,  much  can  be  accomplished.  A  room  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  became  a  queer-looking  place  to  the  iininitiated ; 
boxes  with  clay,  and  pet  caterpillars,  jars,  bottles  with  snakes  and  the 
like,  and  rows  of  insects  stuck  upon  pins  in  motley  groups. 

This  was  my  private  sanctum,  into  which  my  uncle  had  not  yet 
penetrated,  until  one  day  he  came  in  *  sans  ceremonie,'  his  eyes  dilated 
with  astonishment,  and  then  soflened  into  a  look  of  pity.  *  Surely/  says 
lie,  '  you  must  be  crazy  :  this  is  why  I  have  seen  you  run  like  a  ibol 
after  bugs  and  butterflies,  to  torture  the  poor  creatures  and  pin  theoi 
down  in  boxes.' 

To  conciliate  him,  I  exhibited  to  him  the  larva,  cocoon,  chrysalis, 
and  perfect  insect  of  a  male  and  female  iEgeria  exitosa,  assuring  him 
that  they  had  been  taken  from  the  base  of  his  favorite  peach-tree,  and 
then  gave  him  a  history  of  its  progressive  changes,  illustrated  by  my 
drawings,  laying  before  him  a  ream  of  unsized  foolscap  bound  into  a 
book,  with  other  drawings  and  manuscripts.  Seeing  the  interest  he 
manifested  in  the  history  of  the  borer  of  his  favorite  peach-tree,  I  felt 
encouraged,  especially  as  he  turned  the  leaves  and  examined  my  draw- 
ings, that  he  would  approve  of  my  labors,  for  which  I  had  pecuniary, 
[  mean  peculiar,  reasons  to  desire,  and  left  him  to  his  cogitations  undis- 
turbed. 

Still  water  runs  deep  ;  all  this  time,  instead  of  admiring  my  labors, 
he  was  calculating  how  much  time  I  had  spent  and  paper  wasted  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years,  and  summed  up  by  informing  me,  that  it  was 
no  wonder  I  could  not  get  along  in  business,  for  the  time  and  labor 
thus  wasted,  applied  to  getting  property,  would  have  enabled  me  to 
have  a  home  of  my  own  and  all  the  comforts  of  life  around  me,  and 
no  favors  to  any  body. 

*  Well,  but  uncle,  it  is  creditable  to  be  a  naturalist ! '  said  I,  beseech- 
ingly. *  You  are  a  natural  fool,  just  as  I  always  believed  you  would 
be.  Who  is  going  to  pay  you  for  all  this  ?  *  was  his  reply.  Oh  I  what 
a  fall  of  hope !  —  it  sank  to  zero.  Why  was  I  not  bom  an  idolater  of 
the  mighty  dollar,  instead  of  a  genius  ?  Every  body  seems  selfish, 
publishers  and  all.  Lithographers  and  binders  all  want  pay,  and  that 
in  advance.  Then,  while  light  reading  sells  like  hot  cakes,  none  but 
the  few  care  for  matters  of  history.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  I  mentally 
exclaimed,  and  gave  myself  up  to  despair.  What  the  consequence 
might  have  been,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  had  not  a  number  of  the 
Knickebbocker  been  put  into  my  hands.  To  read  it  none  can  resist,  be 
his  grief  ever  so  pungent.  I  did  read  :  a  few  pages  infused  a  new  life 
into  me  :  another  draught,  I  laughed  out-right  —  a  cured  man,  sound 
in  mind  and  body.  It  dissipates  the  blues,  and  will  cure  a  gangrene, 
or  any  colored  malady  that  man  is  subject  to. 

Having  dabbled  in  curatives,  I  cordially  recommend  the  Knicker- 
KOCKER  to  the  healthy  to  laugh  and  grow  fat  on,  and  to  the  sickly  to 
read  it,  for  the  flow  of  its  vitality  and  stimulating  powers. 

Such  is  the  testimony  voluntarily  given  by  a  OKoua 
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THOUGHTS      I      HAD      UPON      MY      BED. 

Awake  one  night  upon  my  bed, 

As  various  thiugs  I  pondered  oV, 
Sach  thoughts  came  suddenly  through  my  head, 

As  never  had  been  there  before. 

Such  thoughts  I  —  they  had  by  far  surpassed 

AU  \  had  ever  heard  or  read, 
And  wakened  reveries  so  vast. 

They  scarce  found  room  within  my  head. 

The  moon  down  through  the  window-panes 
•  Was  beaming  brightly  on  my  head  : 

And  half-commingled  with  her  rays, 
Those  marvellous  visions  came  and  fled. 

They  such  surprising  circuits  made, 

And  to  such  prodigies  gave  birth ; 
They  through  tlie  heavens  one  moment  strayed, 

The  next  came  rushing  back  to  earth. 

Oh  1  could  I  but  have  pinioned  fast 
Those  thoughts  I  had  upon  my  bed ; 

Or  pen  transcribed  them  as  they  passed 
In  swift  succession  through  my  head : 

Such  cogitations  would  be  read 

In  this  nocturnal,  marvellous  store, 
As  never  yet  upon  his  bed, 

A  musing  mortal  had  before. 

But,  with  a  transient  visit  paid. 

They  back  to  native  ether  fled ; 
Of  such  ethereal  stuff  were  made. 

Those  thoughts  I  had  upon  my  bed. 

The  moon,  my  nightly  monitor, 

Had  sent  them  tlironging  through  my  bead  * 
I  saw  them  flying  back  to  her, 

Those  thoughts  I  had  upon  my  bed. 

And  though  I  've  sought  with  might  and  main 

To  call  them  back  into  my  head, 
She  will  not  deign  to  send  again 

Those  thoughts  I  had  upon  my  bed. 

All  lonely  now  and  silent  are 
The  *  vacant  chambers '  *  in  my  head : 

Right  gladly  would  I  welcome  there. 
Those  thoughts  I  had  upon  my  bed. 

But  as  a-down  the  ocean  green 
Full  many  a  priceless  gem  has  sped ; 

So  passed  from  mortal  ken,  I  ween, 
Those  thoughts  1  had  upon  my  bed. 
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SONNET. 

Kfpixe  not,  Poet,  thoufrh  our  age's  bays 

By  arts  all  aJien  to  thy  t»oul  be  won : 

Nor  frown  if  ainia  thou  canst  not  choose  but  shun 

Hold  veHtod  empire  of  the  realm  of  praise. 
Though  Honor,  menial-clad,  meek  homage  pays 

To  petty  crafts  which  shred  out  one  by  one 

Each  thrt^ad  of  Nature's  veil  (that  every  sun 
Through  ruder  rents  reveals  her  injured  gaze ;) 
Though  panting  echoes  vie  that  skill  to  sound 

Which  wrings  new  service  from  the  tortured  wheel 

Or  cheats  the  minute  in  its  hasty  round; 
Sing,  Po<»t  I  tlu)ugh  none  heed  thee,  glad  and  string  I 

Tlio  mighty  choral  of  our  human  weal 

Some  notes  of  love  would  want  without  thy  song.         LEoar. 
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CHAPTFB    TKX. 


A      NKW      EXTERIENCE. 

•  I  AM  going.* 

These  words  fell  on  my  ears  before  my  eyes  had  opened  to  the  morn- 
ing lii^ht     I  looked  up  and  saw  Lina  standing  by  the  bed-side. 

•  What  I '  I  exclaimed  in  consternation. 
'  I  am  going.* 

'Going  where,  child  ?  * 

*  I  do  not  know  where  ;  but  here  I  can  stay  no  longer.  I  will  wan- 
' lor  in  the  streets ;  I  will  beg,  I  will  starve,  rather  than  be  any  longer 
a  slave.* 

I  was  now  fully  awake,  and  aroused  to  the  full  importance  of  the 
step  she  was  taking.     I  said  : 

'  No,  Lina,  you  must  not  do  this  ;  you  do  not  know  the  worse  than 
slavery  that  awaits  you,  if  you  go  forth  unprotected  into  the  street.* 

'  But  are  there  not  hundreds  of  others  doing  the  same  ?  Is  it  any 
worse  for  me  than  for  them  ?  I  am  better  fitted  to  take  care  of  myself 
than  many.  If  I  am  not  fitted  for  this  I  am  fitted  for  nothmg.  No 
matter,  nothing  worse  can  come  to  me  than  I  have  experienced.  I  am 
i^oing.  You  are  the  first  who  ever  spoke  kind  words  to  me.  You  will 
i^oon  be  gone,  and  I  cannot  live  again  in  such  a  desert  as  this  would  be 
^vithout  you.     I  must  hurry,  so  as  to  get  far  away  before  they  are  up.' 

*  No,  Lina,  you  must  not  go ;  even  this  is  better  than  the  life  you 
will  fall  into  if  you  go  out  into  the  world.  I  cannot  permit  it.  I  will 
?o  to  uncle  Simeon  and  tell  him  the  truth.     His  heart  is  not  entirely 
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hard.     He  can  be  made  to  feel,  and  will  see  that  you  are  treated 
better.' 

*  He  is  kind  to  me  so  far,  that  he  does  not  scold  or  beat  me  ;  but  he 
knows  it  is  done,  and  he  cannot  help  it.  Of  what  use  is  it  for  him  to 
speak  ?  Aunt  Dolly  only  goes  into  fits,  and  there  is  a  general  row, 
during  which  he  is  convinced  that  any  thing  is  better  than  a  fuss,  and 
wishes  I  would  hold  my  tongue,  and  not  complain  about  nothing.  She 
carries  her  point,  and  treats  me  worse  than  ever.  No,  I  am  going  :  it 
is  of  no  use  to  persuade  me.  I  thought  at  first  I  would  not  let  you 
know,  that  no  blame  might  rest  upon  you  ;  but  I  could  not  think  of 
never  seeing  you  again,  without  saying  good-by.' 

I  found  it  was  of  no  use  to  persuade  her  :  in  the  midst  of  my  en- 
treaties she  turned  and  ran.  1  heard  her  noiseless  feet  glide  down  the 
stairs  ;  the  street-door  opened  and  shut  softly,  and  she  was  gone  — *  to 
destruction,*  I  said  to  myself ;  and  then  better  thoughts  came  up.  '  No,' 
she  wiU  take  care  of  herself.  I  am  sure  no  greater  evil  wUl  befall 
her ;  *  for  1  have  not  soiled  my  pages  with  the  record  of  the  darkest 
crimes  committed  in  making  her  miserable. 

She  was  gone,  and  I  must  now  prepare  for  the  consternation  I  should 
meet  when  it  became  known  in  the  household.  I  descended  to  break- 
fast with  my  face  schooled  to  uncommunicativeness ;  but  it  was  not 
long  in  being  discovered  that  the  multifarious  duties  which  were  usually 
performed  by  her  who  'neglected  nothing,'  were  this  morning  left 
undone. 

*  Where  is  Lina  ?  *  was  soon  reverberating  through  all  the  house.  She 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  servants  knew  nothing  of  her  mysterious 
absence.  I  was  asked  if  I  knew  where  she  was  gone,  and  1  could 
answer  with  truth  that  I  knew  not.  Aunt  Dolly  had  the  usual  series 
of  fits,  which  yielded  to  the  usual  restoratives.  It  did  not  occur  to  her 
to  accuse  the  young  girl  of  fleeing  from  slavery  or  misery,  but  of  hating 
restraint  and  loving  folly  and  sin  better  than  a  home  and  friends  who 
had  been  all  friends  could  be  to  the  homeless  and  friendless.  She  could 
not  live  without  an  object  of  hatred,  something  human  on  which  to 
pour  out  her  spleen,  and  now  began  to  imagine  and  then  to  accuse  me 
of  having  encouraged  her  in  disobedience,  and  sin  by  sympathizing  with 
her,  and  very  likely  aiding  and  abetting  her  in  running  away.  1  had 
sympathized  with  her  surely,  but  my  conscience  did  not  trouble  me  for 
this.  It  would  do  her  no  good  now  to  make  the  confession,  so  1  kept 
silence.  "Whatever  I  had  done,  it  was  of  no  use  now  to  deny  ;  for  neither 
reason  nor  argument  had  any  influence  with  my  accuser.  It  was  for 
her  own  gratification  that  she  heaped  up  reproaches,  and  it  would  only 
increase  her  bitterness  to  be  convinced  they  were  undeserved.  But 
being  neither  *  a  destitute  orphan '  nor  a  bond  slave,'  I  was  not  obliged 
to  remain  subject  to  her  malice  :  so  I  arose  also  and  went.  A  parting 
would  only  have  been  an  occasion  of  bitter  recrimination,  and  my  aver- 
sion to  scenes  was  not  less  than  uncle  Simeon's.  I  therefore  walked 
out,  leaving  vacancy  to  tell  of  my  departure. 

I  was  again  in  the  brother's  quiet  home,  where  I  was  welcome,  where 
others  were  happy,  and  where  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
be.  The  quiet  was  grateful,  but  I  had  no  longer  an  object  of  sympathy 
or  interest,  and  the  morbid  sadness  came  back  again. 
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Now  it  was  thought  by  those  who  were  quiet  and  content,  that  I  bad 
been  amidst  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  and  Bunounded  by  fashionable 
i^lendor,  till  they  had  become  necessary  to  me.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
me  but  excitement  It  is  always  strange  to  men  that  women  can  nerer 
be  contented.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  to  imagine  for  themsdres  a 
change  of  position,  occupation  and  amusement,  and  merely  in  imagina- 
tion to  be  content  with  it. 

The  man  who  goes  forth  to  business  does  not  know  tl^t  the  air  he  is 
compelled  to  breathe  invigorates  him  for  his  toil ;  that  the  acquaintances 
he  meets  on  the  way,  and  the  words  of  pleasant  cheer  which  greet  him, 
and  the  thousand  sights  and  sounds  which  divert  him,  prevent  care  and 
thought  from  corroding.  He  does  not  know  how  much  easier  is  any 
amount  of  independent  toil  than  idleness.  He  does  not  know  how  im- 
possible  it  is  to  be  content  with  an  active  mind,  a  yearning  heart,  with 
no  object  of  interest  for  the  present,  and  no  hope  for  the  future. 

There  had  oome  a  little  one  to  gladden  the  household,  and  the 
mother  '  was  never  so  happy,'  never  weary  watching  its  budding  charms, 
anticipating  its  wants,  and  pressing  it  to  her  bosom.  It  was  hers — it 
was  theirs ;  what  a  wealth  of  happiness  it  brought  to  them ;  they 
could  not  understand  why  it  was  not  the  same  to  me.  If  they  had  en- 
deavored for  a  little  time  to  feel  the  same  interest  in  another's  house  and 
another's  child  that  they  did  in  their  own,  they  might  have  learned 
that  for  me  it  was  not  enough  to  see  others  happy  ;  that  the  houses  and 
children  of  others  cannot  fill  the  world  for  the  stretched-out  hands  or 
aching  heart  of  one  who  cannot  call  them  mine. 

That  can  never  be  hobie  to  two  persons  who  occupy  it  with  separate 
interepts.  The  house  may  be  a  shelter  to  her  who  has  no  voice  in  the 
direction  of  its  allairs,  a  shelter  for  which  she  should  be  grateful ;  but 
it  is  not  home,  and  she  is  but  an  aUen,  though  among  her  kindred. 
Ay,  to  be  among  strangers  may  be  more  grateful  to  her  feelings,  for  it 
is  the  saddest  of  all  experiences  when  those  who  once  constituted  a 
family,  their  wants  supplied  from  the  same  source,  must  be  self-reliant ; 
when  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  one  common  treasury  must 
keep  a  *  debtand-credit  accoimt ;  *  when  sisters  begin  to  say,  *  You  owe 
me/  and  brothers,  '  You  never  paid  me,'  the  family-bond  is  broken  :  that 
they  arc  of  one  blood,  does  not  preserve  the  ties  of  aflection. 

*  Do  you  ever  wish  something  awful  would  happen  ?  '  said  a  young 
lady  to  mc  one  day. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  denying  it,  for  I  thought  it  such  an  evidence  ol 
a  corrupt  and  depraved  nature,  that  it  was  like  confessing  myself  a 
thief  or  murderer.     So  I  answered  with  a  question. 

*  Do  you  V 

*■  Yes,'  she  said  ;  '  I  do  not  really  wish  the  things  would  happen,  and 
yet  I  do.     I  cannot  tell  how  it  is,  but  I  long  for  something  to  happen.' 

I  said  :  '  This  is  probably  the  solution  of  it,  that  yon  wish  something 
to  happen.  So  do  I.  I  am  sure  no  one  could  feel  a  more  sincere  sym- 
pathy for  sufiering,  and  yet  to  hear  of  calamities,  of  the  devastations  of 
war  and  pestilence,  gives  me  a  singular  pleasure.' 

'  And  me  too,'  said  she.  *  I  feel  as  if  I  was  dreadfully  wicked  ;  but 
when  last  winter  my  sister  lost  her  husband,  and  was  so  wretched,  I 
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was  glad,  not  that  he  died,  or  that  my  sister  was  unhappy  ;  I  loved 
him  and  mourned  him,  and  pitied  her,  and  yet  found  myself  lighter  of 
heart.' 

She  had  not  philosophized  so  long  upon  it  as  I  had,  but  I  knew  it 
was  the  change,  the  excitement,  any  thing  to  disturb  the  monotony  of 
life.  She  lived  in  a  luxurious  home,  which  required  of  her  no  toil, 
which  awakened  in  her  no  interest.  Her  life  was  like  rank  vegetation. 
She  could  even  rejoice  at  the  coming  of  death,  to  quicken  pulsation  and 
give  zest  to  existence.  I  have  since  heard  the  same  confession  from 
many  who  lived  in  the  same  luxurious  idleness.  Something  to  do  I  I 
was  one  day  looking  for  calamities,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  an  adver- 
tisement. 

*  A  teacher  is  wanted  in  a  family  where  there  are  three  children,  etc. ; 
references  exchanged.'  This  was  what  I  had  been  revolving  in  my 
mind,  but  I  did  not  know  how  to  bring  it  about.  I  had  not  thought  of 
advertisements,  and  I  had  not  spoken  of  my  projects.  1  did  not  wish  to 
be  a  governess,  1  had  no  faculty  for  governing,  and  especially  for 
governing  other  people's  children.  This  said  teacher,  I  will  answer 
it ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that.     I  will  see  what  they  require. 

I  wrote,  stating  my  qualifications  ;  what  I  was  willing  and  what  1 
was  not  willing  to  do.  Now  I  had  something  to  think  about,  at  least 
till  the  reply  should  come  to  my  letter,  and  tiU  then  I  would  keep  my 
own  counsel  It  would  be  time  enough  to  attend  to  the  objections  of 
others  when  my  own  were  satisfied. 

In  a  week  it  came,  references,  salary  and  all,  and  with  the  conde- 
scending assurance  that  *  "With  us  a  teacher  is  treated  as  one  of  the 
family,  expected  to  sit  at  the  table  and  see  company.' 

*  They  must  be  very  nice  people,'  I  said  to  myself,  *  to  allow  a  person 
who  teaches  their  children  to  sit  at  the  same  table  and  see  their  com- 
j)any  !  I  think  I  will  go.  I  wish  to  see  something  of  life,  and  learn 
the  ways  of  all  kinds  of  people.  I  wish  to  do  something  that  will  seem 
useful  and  improve  mpelf  There  is  nothing  required  that  I  cannot 
perform  ;  and  if  I  do  not  like  I  can  leave.  I  will  go.  I  wrote  accord- 
ingly, and  then  informed  my  friends  of  what  I  had  done. 

*  Preposterous  !  ridiculous  !  what  can  you  mean  ?  '  were  a  few  of  the 
exclamations  which  met  my  declaration. 

*  A  governess,  a  teacher,  when  you  are  independent  and  can  do  what 
you  please.     You  must  have  lost  your  senses.* 

*  I  am  independent  in  one  sense  ;  in  another  I  am  as  dependent  as  the 
rest  of  womankind.  I  have  a  little  money  which  procures  me  what  I 
need  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear  ;  but  this  is  not  all  I  need,  though  it  is  a 
truth  incomprehensible  to  you.  I  am  living  entirely  for  myself,  and 
this  cannot  satisfy  any  human  being.' 

*  But  here  you  are  in  a  great  city  with  thousands  who  are  suffering 
every  species  of  poverty  and  misery.  Cannot  you  interest  yourself  in 
them,  if  you  are  so  very  earnest  to  do  good  ? ' 

*  I  could  if  I  thought  proper  ;  but  to  perform  this  kind  of  good,  one 
must  become  conspicuous,  and  the  class  of  persons  by  whom  the  work 
is  systematized  are  not  to  my  taste.  I  could  easily  engage  my  deepest 
sympathies  in  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  starving,  but  there  is  no 
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way  in  which  I  can  do  it  cfTicicntly  without  expoiinir  myself  to  auncy- 
111*0  and  obloquy  which  would  Boon  destroy  me.  I  cannot  go  alone 
tliroujzh  by-lanes  and  alleys  on  errands  of  mercy  ;  and  beside,  though 
v»ry  i)opular  and  of  pood  repute,  1  do  not  consider  it  the  only  way  ol 
i  in;;  good.  I  do  not  pretend  either  to  be  seekiug  the  good  of  otherf 
;!  mo  ;   1  am  i-cckin^  also  the  benetits  which  will  result  to  mysel£  ' 

Even  Aunt  Ida  was  moved  to  take  up  her  pen  in  such  a  cause,  though 
I  had  not  known  her  to  write  three  letters  in  all  the  time  of  our  ac- 
laiutance.  tSlie  was  in  consternation  at  the  folly  and  disgrace  of  such 
I  e<<ar?e.  I  had  not  attempted  to  give  her  reasons,  for  these  she  could 
:i  )t  have  understood,  and  very  well  I  knew  there  would  not  be  one 
i); 'a  rent  to  her  that  would  have  a  shadow  of  plausibility. 

S!io  proniL^ed  to  do  any  thing  in  her  power  to  make  home  pleasant, 
;i!id  s.iid  I  need  not  have  a  *  bit  of  care  or  thins:  to  do  if  I  would  only 
-  )inc  home.'  Alas !  she  did  not  know  that  a  little  care  and  something 
o  do  were  just  what  I  wanted,  and  because  they  could  not  be  furnished 
;::e  tliere,  was  just  the  reason  I  cared  not  to  go. 

Al y  lather  expres^d  no  special  interest  about  it.  I  gave  him  no  par- 
:i:uiar3  except  the  liberal  salary  oliered,  and  that  I  should  be  earning 
.'Ofvy  yfSA  suliicient  reason  in  his  eyes  for  doing  any  thing,  though 
iwoney  was  not  one  of  my  wants. 

It  was  indeed  like  lifting  a  millstone  or  moving  a  mountain  to  resolve 
u>  fro  out  into  the  world  alone,  and  act  for  myself ;  to  die  and  to  be 
ouried  would  have  been  far  sweeter ;  but  1  had  not  my  choice.  1 
must  live,  and  did  not  choose  to  rela[)se  into  idiocy  or  go  mad. 

The  family  of  which  I  was  to  become  a  member,  lived  in  the  country 
I'rom  April  to  December,  and  1  was  to  go  in  May.  My  preparations 
were  easily  made,  and  the  appointed  time  was  not  long  in  coming.  On 
*Iio  first  day  of  May,  by  the  several  conveyances  of  boat,  cars,  and  stage, 
i  went,  and  had  no  particular  adventures  by  the  way.  At  a  cross-road 
tat  ion,  where  three  roads  met,  I  was  told  *  the  carnage  should  meet 
.11?.'  On  arriving  at  the  designated  place,  my  one  lone  trunk  was 
•Mrcely  deposited  upon  the  platform  of  the  little  station-house,  when  a 
rail  black  man  in  livery  accosted  me,  asking  pohtely  :  *  Is  this  Miss 
Manton  ?  '  1  answered,  *  Yes,'  and  he  said  the  carriage  of  Mr.  Macroye 
was  waiting  for  me.  In  a  moment  we  were  on  the  way,  and  it  was 
three  miles,  he  said,  to  the  house.  I  looked  out  upon  the  fields  as  we 
n:is>ed,  and  was  reminded  of  the  descriptions  1  had  read  of  English  or 
Holland  scenery,  for  there  was  not  a  mountain,  hill,  or  knoll  in  sight. 
Tiie  tree  were  already  in  full  foliage  ;  the  grass  was  green,  and  around 
The  little  white  cottages  of  the  peasants  spring-flowers  were  already  in 
olossom. 

Every  thing  was  in  the  perfection  of  neatness,  entirely  surpassing 
any  thing  1  had  seen  among  an  agricultural  people  before.  The  fences 
were  painted  white,  and  among  the  humblest  cottagers  there  was  an 
<*\:hibition  of  taste  to  which  1  was  not  accustomed.  I  learned  after- 
ward that  most  of  them  were  originally  from  Holland  or  England,  and 
with  not  half  the  means  of  Yankee  farmers,  gave  themselves  many 
more  of  the  elegancies  of  life.  1  could  not  say  about  their  comforts 
until  I  could  peep  inside. 
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In  the  midst  of  my  ruminations  the  carriage  stopped,  and  I  looked  np 
to  behold  the  fair  mansion  which  was  to  be  lor  a  little  time  my  home. 
It  was  a  sort  of  Gothic  structure,  standing  a  few  rods  back  from  the 
street,  with  a  high  tower,  in  aspiring  imitation  of  the  castles  of  the  age 
of  feudal  grandeur,  though  there  were  no  battlements  or  other  prepar- 
ations of  defence  against  barbaric  foes.  The  walls  were  of  wood, 
covered  with  dark- gray  sand,  which  looked  very  much  like  stone,  and 
answered  every  purpose  in  a  peaceful  country.  A  piazza  ii 
by  a  delicate  tracery  of  carved  work  encircled  the  whole  building,  and 
broad  granite  steps  led  up  to  its  massive  doors  on  each  of  the  four 
sides.  "We  reacheid  the  north  entrance  by  a  circuitous  drive  within  the 
gates. 

A  servant  opened  the  door,  and  immediately  appeared  the  lady  of  the 
house  to  welcome  me,  and  immediately  after  her  the  children,  with 
evident  eagerness  to  see  what  sort  of  person  she  might  be  to  whom  they 
were  to  b^me  subject.  The  lady  was  tall  and  thin,  with  the  lines 
upon  her  face,  and  the  variegated  hues  upon  her  hair,  that  told  either  of* 
age  or  sufiering,  and  a  smile  ever  relaxing  the  otherwise  stem  features 
of  her  visage,  which  evidently  did  not  come  from  her  soul,  but  was 
worn  for  a  purpose  ;  what  this  purpose  was  I  had  yet  to  discover.  Her 
eye  was  like  a  meteor,  with  now  and  then  a  flash,  that  reminded  one  cf 
the  fierce  glare  of  chain-lightning.  In  the  days  of  her  youth  she  must 
have  been  very  handsome.  Of  my  reception  I  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain, nor  of  the  apartments  which  were  assigned  me  up  a  winding 
stairs  in  the  third  story,  where,  all  to  myself,  I  was  to  occupy  them. 
The  north  window  looked  out  upon  the  garden,  which  seemed  to  me  a 
!2:rand  pasture,  so  extensive  were  its  borders,  so  rich  was  its  early  bloom 
and  so  perfect  the  neatness  of  its  arrangements.  Upon  the  west  I  looked 
out  upon  the  lawn,  shorn  to  velvet  smoothness,  and  the  western  sky, 
where  the  setting  sun  had  juut  then  shed  upon  a  mass  of  fleecy  clouds 
the  richest  gold  and  crimson  tints  ;  and  upon  the  neighboring  fields  a 
halo  of  purple  splendor.  The  graceful  linden  was  waving  above  my 
head,  and  the  soft  air  of  evening  -sighing  among  the  branches  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  Surely,  I  thought,  this  is  paradise.  May  it  be  in- 
habited at  least  by  human  beings. 

I  was  sitting  by  the  window  looking  out  upon  a  scene  which  one 
must  certEiinly  be  less  than  human  not  to  find  exercising  over  him 
something  of  the  enchantress's  power,  when  the  youngest  of  the  little 
girls  whom  I  had  seen  at  my  entrance,  came  gently  in  to  tell  me  tea 
was  ready,  and  Ma  had  sent  her  to  guide  me  to  the  dining-room.  She 
was  pretty,  with  grace  in  every  motion.  I  took  her  hand,  and  chatting 
pleasantly  by  the  way,  we  were  in  a  moment  in  the  weU-lighted,  oblong 
room,  where  were  gathered  the  family  around  the  board  where  the 
smoking  urn,  muffins,  toast,  and  many  another  delicacy,  breathed  hos- 
pitality and  good  cheer.  Now  I  first  saw  the  master  of  the  mansion, 
who  seemed  about  the  age  of  his  consort,  but  portly,  with  a  quick,  bust- 
ling air,  that  one  feared  a  little  additional  breeze  might  convert  into 
blustering,  and  a  face  upon  which  was  written  hardness,  that  nothing 
like  a  smile  ever  softened.  His  hair  was  iron-gray,  and  his  eye  of  the 
same  cold  hue.  but  his  manners  were  cordial,  and  hcartv  even,  and  a 
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manifest  openness  and  sincerity  which  pleases,  though  eTciy  other  pkas- 
ing  quality  may  be  lacking.  The  fire  blazed  brightly  within  the  grate, 
for  it  was  chilly,  and  as  there  was  company,  a  cheerful  flow  of  covrer- 
sation  was  kept  up,  and  there  seemed  to  me  a  genial  atmosphere. 

After  tea  we  adjourned  to  the  library,  where  I  underwent  a  kind  cf 
examination,  as  to  my  opinions  and  acquirements,  but  with  an  air  whidi 
betrayed  the  desire  to  display  the  accomplishments  of  my  intericcotor 
rather  than  my  own,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  be  otherwise  tbtn 
satisfactory.  1  was  weary,  and  retired  early,  and,  gratifled  on  the  vhdc 
at  my  new  prospects,  needed  no  other  opiate  to  insure  my  glequo^ 
sweetly  till  morning. 

I  was  awakened  early  by  the  birds  who  sang  merrily  in  the  trees, 
whose  branches  screened  me  from  the  morning  son,  and  beiore  mj 
toilet  was  fairly  finished,  was  reminded,  by  a  deep-toned  bell,  of  vhat 
I  was  informed  the  night  before,  that  breakfast  was  also  early,  and 
that  punctuality  was  considered  indispensable  in  all  who  dwelt  uDder 
this  roof.     But  it  was  the  first  bell,  and  I  was  in  season  to  stroll  into 
the  garden  before  my  punctuality  would  be  endangered.    fiarJej-wood 
was  the  name  by  which  the  country-seat  was  known,  and  this  was  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  the  perfection  to  which  wealth  and  taste  coaU 
bring  a  spot  of  earth,  which,  imder  inferior  cultivation,  would  be  called 
a  farm.     From  a  little  eminence  I  could  look  over  the  length  asd 
breadth  of  the  premises,  and  saw  every  rod  teeming  with  beauty, 
whether  it  were  the  fields  newly  planted  and  sown  ;  the  bit  of  ibrest 
left  to  its  primeval  grandeur ;  the  meadow  green  and  bright,  watered 
by  the  little  rill  that  gleamed  like  a  silver  thread  winding  upon  a  na 
of  emerald  ;  the  lawn  dotted  with  tiny  shrubs  and  grand,  fiowtsinf 
trees  of  every  name ;  or  the  garden  gay  with  the  bloom  of  every  diw 
The  treasures  of  the  grapery,  conservatory,  and  green-house  I  eodd 
only  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  had  only  time  for  a  gknce  o«r 
all  the  beautitul  scene.     It  was  like  being  awakened  from  a  trance, 
when  again  the  bell  sounded  in  my  ear,  for  in  my  dreams  1  had  oeier 
pictured  nature  in  a  dress  so  fair. 

My  cheeks  were  glowing  with  the  excitement  of  which  my  valk 
and  pleasurable  meditations  were  the  cause,  and  very  gratifying  to  my 
hearers  were  my  exclamations  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

After  breakfast  I  was  chaperoned  over  the  establishment,  at  the  pff- 
fection  of  which  I  was  expected  to  exhibit  the  same  astonishment,  tat 
I  had  seen  elegant  houses  before,  and  if  I  had  not,  they  had  not  th«MBi« 
efiect  on  me  as  a  beautiful  garden,  field,  or  grove.  Yet  I  admired,  m 
every  thing  was  in  the  perfection  of  taste  as  well  as  elegance ;  thoe 
was  no  specious  glare  or  glitter,  nothing  indicating  the  vulgar  deaie^ 
show,  without  delicacy  or  adaptation.  But  the  consciouaness  that  it 
was  a  rare  exhibition  was  not  the  less  evident,  and  the  mamwis  oi  |W 
exhibitors  as  plainly  said,  *  What  a  wide  difierence  there  must  be  be- 
tween you  and  us.'  I  felt  it,  but  could  not  tell  exactly  in  what  it  ««■ 
sisted,  and  felt,  also,  the  unmistakable  indications  that  there  was  lack- 
ing in  all  the  refinement  of  mind  and  soul  which  neither  education  nw 
the  external  appliances  of  wealth  and  position  can  ever  give. 
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We  have  no  disposition  to  criticise  or  quarrel  with  what  is  commonly 
termed  '  parvenu  aristocracy/  as  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  a  cer- 
tain class  whose  only  fault  is  that  they  have  acquired  their  own  wealth, 
instead  of  being  indebted  for  it  to  their  fathers.  Neither  inherited  wealth 
nor  an  ancient  pedigree  confers  refinement  of  soul  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
'  ing.  We  have  seen  a  modest  flower  spring  up  in  a  hovel  amid  filth 
and  vice,  in  a  family  which  had  its  origin  in  crime  and  was  wedded 
to  degradation,  that  needed  only  to  be  transplanted  in  order  to  grace  a 
palace,  and  would  never  be  in  danger  of  forfeiting  her  appellation  of  lady 
by  a  vulgar  look  or  motion,  without  hint  or  instruction.  Education 
and  the  restraints  t/  society  may  teach  self-government  and  conforma- 
tion to  the  rules  of  etiquette  and  what  the  world  calls  good  breeding, 
and  are  to  be  estimated  at  their  full  value  ;  but  we  prefer  nature's  per- 
fect work,  and  no  quantity  or  quality  6r  acquirements  can  confer  what 
she  has  withheld. 

I  saw  that  I  had  come  among  those  who  thought  that  wealth  and  a 
fine  house  had  placed  them  on  a  pinnacle  from  which  they  could  look 
down  with  contempt  on  all  who  had  not  these  appendages,  and  that 
contempt  was  the  proper  feeling  toward  all  upon  whom  they  looked 
down.  They  took  it  for  granted,  and  very  naturally,  that  no  person 
could  undertake  to  teach  them  but  from  the  necessity  of  coining  money, 
and  such  a  necessity  in  a  woman  implied  degradation.  But  1  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  murmur  at  this  ;  I  had  never  found  a  bed  of  thornless 
roses,  and  certainly  did  not  look  for  it  here.  I  had  not  passed  half  a 
day  with  the  ladies  of  the  family  without  understanding  well  my  posi- 
tion, but  I  did  not  on  this  account  regret  the  assuming  it.  I  came  to 
teach  the  children,  and  had  never  yet  failed  in  gaining  the  love  of  those 
with  whom  I  was  daily  and  hourly  associated,  unless  hated  for  some 
reason  entirely  unconnected  with  myself.  I  had  resolved  not  only  to  be 
benefited  myself,  but  to  do  good  to  others,  to  fulfil  every  reasonable  ex- 
pectation, and  a  great  deal  more  than  perform  my  duty  rather  than  not 
please.  So  I  smiled  in  inward  complaisancy,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
seem  on  an  equality  virith  those  who  were  to  profit  by  my  good  resolu- 
tions. 

I  was  permitted  two  or  three  days  to  form  a  general  acquaintance 
with  my  pupils  and  the  surroundings  of  the  establishment  before  being 
installed  in  my  office,  and  devoted  them  to  rides,  and  walks,  and  con- 
versations as  familiar  as  the  distance  between  me  and  my  companions 
would  allow. 

The  oldest  girl  was  fourteen,  a  brunette,  with  a  face  in  which  flesh 
and  blood,  form  and  hue  were  so  combined  as  to  pioduce  a  dashing 
kind  of  beauty,  which  has  more  admirers  than  any  other  in  the  worlds 
because  in  the  world  there  are  as  yet  few  comparatively  who  can  ap^ 
preciate  a  higher  kind.  She  was  entirely  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  had 
no  ambition  which  the  most  grovelling  of  earth's  pleasures  cannot  satisfy. 
The  second  daughter  was  twelve,  a  blonde  with  a  pensive  cast  of  coun- 
tenance and  a  fragile  form,  and  as  opposite  in  every  trait  of  character  as 
her  external  mould  would  indicate.  The  boy  was  ten,  a  bright,  manly, 
good-tempered  fellow,  and  his  father's  idol. 

They  had  no  ambition  for  themselves,  and  no  love  of  knowledge. 
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To  inspire  them  I  soon  found  would  be  like  inspiring  the  dogs  and  TtHb- 
bits  with  which  they  played.  They  had  no  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  knowledge,  and  though  they  had  been  abundantly  supplied  with 
teachers,  had  not  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  music,  or  any  language 
or  science. 

T[ieir  father's  ambition  was  sufficient  ioi  a  regiment,  and  had  it  bees 
in  his  power  to  compel  them,  their  acquirements  would  have  been  i^ 
out  limit,  but  his  knowledge  was  confined  to  the  names  of  things,  ud 
the  long  lists  of  books  which  catalogues  contain.  He  knew  his  defi- 
ciencies in  the  learning  of  the  schools,  and  for  this  reason  would  pn 
his  children  every  opportunity  for  acquiring  it.  But  in  his  ignorance  be 
had  no  means  of  judging  of  their  real  progress,  and  supposed  they  weie 
not  only  precocious  in  genius,  but  rare  examples  of  cultivation  fw*  iim 
years.  I  was  in  despair,  for  having  been  apprized  of  hia  ezpectaUoostt 
my  hands,  (  knew  failure  must  be  written  on  all  I  attempted. 

1  had  been  told  they  could  read  French,  and  they  did  not  know  a 
verb  from  a  noun,  nor  the  rule  by  which  to  determine  a  single  part  of 
speech.  They  were  musicians  without  having  learned  the  diflereoce 
between  a  note  of  eight  beats  and  one  of  two,  and  they  were  ahthme 
ticians  without  having  once  heard  of  the  multiplication-table.  It  hid 
never  occurred  to  me  that  such  ignorance  could  exist  in  a  civilized  coa- 
munity. 

1  began  with  saying  that  they  had  been  very  badly  instructed,  whid 
was  a  truth  almost  appalling  to  a  parent  who  believed  them  already 
accomplished.  But  I  set  myself  to  work  diligently  to  supply  tie  d^ 
fects.  The  process  was  sufficiently  tedious  in  itself,  and  one  which  no 
vividness  of  description  could  render  readable.  It  will  soon  be  evident 
how  long  I  persevered  in  so  thankless  a  task. 

The  mother  had  learned  to  read,  and  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  she  be- 
lieved, of  becoming  familiar  with  two  books  —  the  Bible  and  Mrs. 
Hannah  More's  Practical  Piety.  The  biography  of  this  good  lady  was 
prohibited  on  the  ground  that  there  were  some  things  recorded  about 
which  she  thought  there  should  have  been  *  the  strictest  silence— fioo^ 
things  which  she  thought  would  have  a  very  bad  influence  on  the 
minds  of  young  girls.*  This  opinion  which  I  had  now  heard  advanced 
for  the  first  time,  led  me  for  the  first  time  to  look  through  the  ponder- 
ous volume  to  find  what  could  be  so  deleterious.  And  \he  young  gw» 
over  whom  she  so  assiduously  watched,  waited  impatiently  for  the 
opportunity  to  do  the  same.  But  we  still  remained  in  ignorance, 
till  I  was  confidentially  informed  that  *  it  could  do  the  young  no  good 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  frivolous  portion  of  her  me,'  and  which 
by  inquiry  I  succeeded  in  ascertaining,  referred  to  an  engagement  ^ 
marriage  I  She  could  see  no  use  in  any  knowledge  but  that  which  W 
us  to  prepare  for  death,  while  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  prepara- 
tion for  life  was  quite  as  serviceable. 

The  ideas  of  her  husband  were  exactly  opposite,  and  theology  wd 
education  therefore  were  a  continual  bone  of  contention  between  Mi. 
and  Mrs.  Macroye,  which,  during  the  six  months  that  I  remained  there, 
never  failed  to  be  thrown  like  a  gauntlet  by  one  party  and  picked  witfl 
he  eaj^^erucss  of  famishing  wolves  by  both,  at  least  once  a  day. 
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The  dinner-table  was  usually  the  battle-ground,  and  as  this  ceremony 
continued  invariably  two  hours  and  a  half,  there  was  plenty  of  time  for 
all  mortal  or  imm<»rtal  combats. 

*  Madame/  was  the  uniform  appellation  with  which  Mrs.  Macroye 
was  honored  by  her  husband.  And  one  could  hardly  refrain  firom  the 
conclusion  that  *  Madame '  had  been  selected  to  fill  her  present  station, 
with  sole  reference  to  the  qualities  which  she  possessed  for  furnishing 
her  husband  with  never-endmg  themes  for  dispute  and  family  bickerings. 
It  is  true  we  never  once  heard  them  coincide  in  an  opinion,  and  every 
preference,  every  habit,  eveiy  matter  of  taste  was  in  the  one  precisely 
opposite  to  what  was  in  the  other.  We  should  have  been  forever  in 
doubt  about  the  nature  of  the  magnet  which  attracted  in  such  a  case, 
if  we  had  not  heard  her  told  in  one  of  these  combats,  that '  when  she 
was  twenty  she  was  a  beauty  and  a  fool,  and  now  she  was  a  fool  and 
a  mule.' 

The  '  Madame '  so  oflen  and  pertinaciously  repeated,  might  have  indi- 
cated a  Gallic  origin  somewhat  remote,  had  we  not  learned  from  in- 
disputable authority  that  Monsieur  was  a  genuine  Hibernian,  and  the 
family  name  originally  McRoy.  The  change  of  a  letter  or  two  gave 
it  a  doubtful  appearance,  and  intercourse  with  the  world,  business  and 
travel,  combined  with  persevering  efibrt,  had  deliterated  all  traces  of 
the  Emerald  hue  firom  the  proprietor  of  it,  though  we  confess  this  did 
not  seem  necessary  in  our  eyes  to  his  respectability,  nor  at  all  worth  the 
pains  which  had  been  taken  to  Imng  about  such  a  result.  But*Madame' 
had  at  least  one  virtue  :  nothing  could  exhaust  her  patience  under  any 
ficcumulation  of  wrath  ;  no  clouds,  nor  storms,  nor  tempests,  however 
fearful,  could  for  an  instant  dissipate  the  smile  which  sat  as  if  carved 
upon  her  countenance.  The  gleam  of  her  eye  was  as  changeful  as  the 
flame  of  a  thousand  fires,  but  it  never  communicated  itself  to  her  cheek, 
her  tongue,  or  lips. 

Punctuality,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  one  grand  requisition  of  every 
member  of  the  household,  but  it  was  a  virtue  which  Madame  in  the 
twenty  years  she  had  lived  with  her  husband  had  never  learned  to 
practise.  She  knew  if  she  were  not  at  the  table  the  moment  the  ser- 
vants were  at  their  posts.  Monsieur  would  first  arraign  her  for  that,  and 
then  would  follow  a  list  of  all  her  short-comings,  from  her  faith*  in 
Presbyterianism,  which  he  hated,  to  her  defects  in  knowledge,  which  he 
despised.  Yet  not  three  times  in  a  month  did  she  avoid  this  storm  by 
the  only  compliance  which  would  prevent  it  Knowing  that  he  had 
waited  till  his  patience  was  exhausted  and  his'impatience  had  converted 
him  into  a  fury,  she  came  in  to  be  greeted  by  a  torrent  of  reproach 
which  made  every  other  listener  quail,  as  smiling  as  if  she  was  listen- 
ing  to  the  most  honeyed  encomiums,  and  never  by  a  word  betrayed  that 
they  were  not  as  pleasant  to  her  ear. 

Next  to  punctuality  came  order  in  arrangement,  and  a  hairbreadth's 
variation  fiom  the  hair-line  of  its  own  proper  position,  of  chairs,  plate, 
knife  or  spoon,  was  sure  to  upset  any  composure  which  the  storm  oi' 
punctuality  had  permitted  to  remain,  so  that  the  anticipation  of  dinner 
was  like  anticipating  a  siege  to  those  who  are  to  witness  but  can  take 
no  part  in  the  defence. 
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'  If  Madame  would  ever  be  in  seaaon ;  if  Madame  would  erer  see  to 
things ;  but  she  knows  nothing  of  her  proper  duties,  and  cares  notfaing^ 
for  the  comfort  of  her  family.  My  daughters  shall  not  grow  up  suefa 
fools/ 

To  all  of  which  Madame  responded  not  a  word.  How  she  could  keep 
silent,  thus  degraded  before  her  senrants  and  children,  or  rather  wfaj 
ihe  did  not  spend  her  days  in  tcnl  or  her  nights  in  sleepless  watching, 
to  gratify  whims  and  caprices,  howerer  exacting,  and  save  herself  this 
humiliation,  we  could  never  understand.  Perhaps  she  had  made  firnit- 
less  efibrts  till  she  was  weary,  and  perhaps  she  had  grown  calloosL 
She  was  wise  certainly  in  holding  her  peace,  for  contradiction  would 
have  made  of  the  household  a  bedlam.  The  proofs  that  she  was  noC 
wholly  submissive  were  sometimes  made  manifest  by  her  attempts  to 
evade  and  circumvent;  but  when  discovered,  as  soe  oflen  was,  she 
smiled  and  bent  her  head  to  the  storm.  No  word  ever  escaped  her  lips 
that  betrayed  dissatisfaction  with  her  lot  or  her  lord.  She  evidently 
considered  herself  '  well  married,'  and  the  children  had  the  idea  that 
'  a  family '  was  universally  and  necessarily  a  scene  of  confusion  and 
broils. 

There  were  only  ten  families  within  eight  miles  who  were  considered 
society,  and  these  were  proprietors  of  similar  establishments,  and  in  one 
of  them  was  a  young  lady  occupying  a  position  similar  to  my  own. 
She  was  without  fortune  or  friends,  an  orphan,  whom  suffering  had 
taught  in  a  few  years  what  the  happy  and  prosperous  are  a  long  life- 
time in  learning,  or  what  they  learn  not  at  all,  of  the  stem  realities  of 
life.  We  had  a  similar  experience  in  being  *  treated  like  one  of  the 
funily,'  and  from  her  I  learned  what  I  should  otherwise  never  have 
known,  concerning  the  origin  and  struggles  of  those  who  now  looked 
with  such  contempt  upon  tibe  toiling  and  struggling. 

Monsieur  was  in  his  childhood  the  most  ragged  and  pennyless  of 
poverty-stricken  urchins,  whose  mother,  a  genuine  daughter  of  Erin, 
gained  her  livelihood  by  the  process  of  bleaching,  fi>r  which  her  country- 
women are  so  skilled !  and  we  record  it  as  no  di^race.  We  only 
wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  people  to  so  forget '  the  pit  whence  they 
were  digged.'  Like  the  multitudes  of  the  same  class  whom  we  see 
every  day  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  he  rentured  his  first  pennies  in 
pea-nuts  and  pop-corn,  and  sold  them  at  a  bargain.  By  the  ordinary 
slow  degrees  he  advanced  step  by  step  till  a  great  commercial  house 
owned  him  as  its  master-spirit,  and  in  a  great  crash  some  half-a-dozen 
cursed  him  as  the  cause  of  their  fall.  Very  early  he  retired  from  the 
contest,  justifying  himself  with  the  adage,  *  To  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils.'  In  addition  to  his  gains  he  toc^  with  him  the  bitter  hatred  of 
his  compeers,  and  in  one  year  were  impressed  upon  his  form  the  marks 
of  age  which  twenty  should  have  been  lefl  to  confer.  Now  he  was 
k)rd  of  the  manor,  and  cordially  hated  the  republican  institutions  which 
could  confer  upon  him  no  title  that  should  infallibly  distinguish  him 
from  those  whom  fortune  had  not  thus  favored.  The  manor  of  which 
he  was  lord  was  certainly  one  of  which  an  English  baron  might  be 
proud,  and  he  had  not  studied  the  rSgime  of  baronial  halls  to  no  pu^ 
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pose.  But  alas !  though  he  imported  serfs  to  till  his  lands,  the  system 
of  serfdom  could  not  be  maintained  on  republican  soil.  As  soon  as  they 
breatlied  American  air  they  were  transformed — they  grew  restless  and 
,  were,  like  their  master,  for  *  bettering  their  fortunes,'  which  neither 
law  nor  custom  could  prevent. 

He  had  travelled,  observed  keenly,  reflected  and  profited  by  what  be 
learned,  but  the  wife,  who,  perhaps,  was  superior  to  him  when  they 
united  their  interests,  had  not  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  ;  the  house 
owed  the  elegance  and  taste  of  its  arrangements  to  one  whom  they  had 
treated  as  a  menial ;  when  once  arranged,  the  mistress  could  keep  it  in 
order.  She  knew  how  to  dress,  but  nature  had  denied  her  dignity  and 
all  capacity  of  cultivation ;  all  the  blandishments  of  fortune  could  not 
make  her  a  lady.  She  hated  the  position  which  was  to  her  like  a 
tread-mill,  exacting  a  roimd  of  duties  which  aflbrded  no  pleasure,  and 
which  she  could  perform  with  no  ease.  The  landscape  was  no  more  to 
her  eye  than  a  barren  waste,  and  the  flowers  spread  their  wealth  of 
bloom  and  shed  their  perfume  at  her  feet  imacknowledged  by  a 
smile. 

The  children  of  parents  between  whose  characters  there  is  no  har- 
mony, must  necessarily  he  distorted,  mentally,  morally,  or  physically, 
and  a  nature  more  corrupt  it  was  never  our  lot  to  meet,  than  the  eldest 
daughter  of  a  family  whose  position  secured  them  from  all  vulgar  as- 
sociates, and  who  spent  three  fourths  of  the  year  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
rural  home,  which  entirely  precluded  the  possibility  of  learning  evil  by 
hearing  it  from  or  seeing  it  in  others.  The  saying  of  the  great  lexico- 
grapher was  verified,  *  If  you  would  have  a  daughter  sure  to  become 
polluted,  leave  her  to  solitude  and  her  own  thoughts.  If  she  is  with 
company  you  may  know  the  influence  she  is  under ;  but  if  she  is  alone, 
the  devil  may  be  her  companion ! ' 

*  Father  says  I  shan't  be  married  till  I  am  twenty-five,*  she  would 
soliloquize.  '  I  guess  it  will  take  more  than  him  to  prevent  me.  Old 
curmudgeon,  how  I  hate  him  !  He  wants  to  keep  me  in  the  background, 
.so  that  ho  may  appear  yoimg.  1 11  marry  the  first  man  that  comes 
along.  1 11  run  away.  I  'm  not  going  to  be  tied  here  to  any  body's 
apron-strings.  He  says  he  was  a  fool  to  get  married  himself;  he  hates 
mother,  I  know,  and  1  'm  sure  I  should  think  she  would  hate  him  ;  I  *m 
sure  I  do.     Fury-fiend,  everybody  hates  him.* 

When  this  was  not  her  theme,  she  was  thinking  about  her  dress,  and 
longing  for  the  time  to  come  when  she  should  be  *  brought  out,*  and 
could  wear  velvets  and  satins  and  go  to  parties  and  operas.  '  I  guess 
nobody  will  prevent  my  having  as  many  beaux  as  I  please,  and  going 
where  I  please  with  them.  I  know  half-a-dozen  now,  that  are  dying  for 
me.  Father  thinks  I  stay  all  day  at  Aunt  White's,  when  we  go  to  the 
city,  but  he  *s  mistaken.  Gracious  !  would  n't  he  scold  if  he  knew  where 
I  did  go  ;  I  have  real  fun.  I  *m  not  going  to  live  in  this  moping  way 
all  the  time.  How  I  hate  this  old  place  !  I  wish  it  was  sunk ; 
mewed  up  with  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  rabbits.' 

Nothing  could  awaken  in  her  mind  an  interest  in  books,  in  nature, 
or  in  art.     The  mother  would  not  consent  that  she  should  read  novels, 
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which  might  have  diverted  her  from  the  grossest  visionBof  her  imagiiim^ 
tton,  and  works  of  tmth  and  sohemeas  of  couise  a  mind  like  hean  oocdd 
not  plod  through. 

So  she  was  left  to  her  schemings,  and  what  of  feed  for  her  cotrnpt 
tastes  she  could  extract  from  the  gossip  of  the  serrants,  in  whose  oom- 
pxny  she  spent  many  hoars  that  should  have  been  deroted  to  ilaep,  as 
these  were  the  only  ones  in  which  she  was  entirely  secoxo  fipom  de- 
tcction. 


THE  PHANTOMS 


rmoM  TBI  rEBxon  or  tictob  uvqo. 


How  mmidens  alasl  proroatureljr  decaj  I 

'T  is  Fat«  that  aUota  them  to  Death  for  a  prey  ; 

They  fall  Uke  the  grass  wheD  hit  sickle  they  fetl, 

Allured  by  the  ball,  where  a  mazy  quadrille 

With  rw»e«  was  strewing  the  riug. 

The  stream  disappears  as  it  ruos  in  the  rale ; 

The  lightDiog  must  gleam  for  aa  instant^  and  pale ; 

Aud  blasted  by  April^s  iDvidious  frosty 

The  apple-tree's  starry,  white  blossoms  are  lost  — 

That  odorous  snow  of  spring. 
So  hfe  has  its  day,  to  be  followed  by  night, 
And  then  comes  the  waking,  in  horror  or  light : 
A  crowd  at  the  banquet  impatiently  sits, 
But  many  a  guest  in  confusion  quits, 

Before  the  feast  is  done. 


How  many  have  perished  I    One  rosy  and  fair ; 
Another,  as  lured  of  a  bearenly  air ; 
A  third,  on  her  arm  was  supporting  her  head, 
And  swayed  as  the  branch  when  a  bird  is  sped, 

The  body  snapped  under  the  soul. 
One  pale,  wild  prey  to  a  sombre  despair, 
Died  whispering  names  to  the  vacant  air ; 
One  faded  away  like  a  note  on  the  lyre, 
And  one  with  a  smile  I  beheld  expire, 

As  angels  may  take  wing. 
Frail  bloitsoms  with  death  in  the  ripening  breast. 
Like  Halcyons,  drowned  in  a  billowy  nest ; 
Doves,  that  from  heaven  had  lit  on  the  ground, 
With  infantile  graces  and  loveliness  crowned, 

To  number  by  springs  their  years. 
What,  dead  I  and  already  laid  under  the  stone  I 
So  fair,  but  with  look  and  regard  for  none  I 
Their  torch  is  extinguished  and  flowers  decayed. 
Ob  1  still  let  roe  ga^er  the  leaves  as  they  fade, 

And  plunge  in  the  silent  wood  I 
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Sweet  epirits  I  't  is  there^  as  I  dream  ia  the  shade, 
That  to  me  their  phantom-like  visits  are  paid ; 
By  dubious  light  that  conceals  their  forms 
Through  branches  and  thickets  entangled  by  storm?, 

I  've  glimpses  of  eyes  of  fire. 
My  soul  is  transformed  to  a  sister  shade, 
And  life  and  the  tomb  upon  memory  &de ; 
I  dance  to  their  measure,  their  wings  I  essay, 
^air  beings  I  am  I  disembodied  as  they, 

Or  are  they  as  quick  as  1 1 
To  fancy  they  lend  immaterial  form ; 
I  see  them  I  I  see  them  I  they  beckon  me  come ; 
Encircling  a  tomb  interwoven  they  shine, 
And  dance  till  in  distance  they  gently  decline: 

I  wake  to  myself  again  I 


Especially  lovely,  one  maiden  of  Spain : 
Hands  white,  and  the  bosom  convulsed  with  pain : 
Black  eyes,  in  which  kindled  the  fire  Creole ; 
Ineffably  charming,  with  fresh  aureole, 

That  rests  on  a  brow  of  fifteen. 
It  was  not  of  love  unrequited  she  died, 
For  her  love  had  yet  neither  pleasure  nor  pride : 
Nor  e^er  beat  her  heart  with  tumultuous  whirl, 
When  all  that  beheld  her  cried,  Beautiful  girl  I 

And  no  one  bad  whispered  it  low. 
Too  fond  of  the  dance  I  *t  was  the  cause  of  her  fall, 
The  whirling,  exciting,  inebriate  ball; 
And  still  do  her  ashes  impatiently  starts 
As  the  shimmering  clouds  of  a  still  night  dart 

And  dance  before  the  moon. 
Too  fond  of  the  ball  1  when  a  f^te  was  id  sight, 
T  was  her  day-light  thought  and  her  dream  by  night  ; 
And  partners,  and  music,  and  dancing,  instead 
Of  resting,  fatigued  and  bewildered  her  head. 

And  jostled  and  laughed  at  her  side. 
Then  *t  was  of  jewels  and  collars  she  'd  rave : 
Of  zones  with  a  luminous  moir^  wave: 
And  tissues  as  light  as  the  wmg  of  a  bee: 
Or  garlands  and  ribbons  and  ornaments  see, 

With  flowers  of  lavish  cost. 
When  the  f<§te  began  with  a  sister  band. 
She  'd  run  with  her  fluttering  fan  in  band. 
And  clustering  sit  under  silken  scarf, 
With  joyous  scream  and  melodious  laugh, 

An  orchestra  in  themselves. 
*T  was  charming  to  see  her  engaged  in  the  dance. 
With  spangled  skirt  of  an  azure  glance ; 
'Neath  the  mantilla  eyes  dark  and  brighti 
Like  a  double  star  on  the  front  of  night, 

Piercing  a  sable  cloud. 
Her  life  was  a  f<§te  of  delightful  employ, 
And  not  a  pretence  of  lugubrious  joy : 
For,  rarely  at  balls  may  the  heart  expand. 
Where  exquisite  silks  upon  ashes  stand. 

And  platitude  weighs  upon  all 
Absorbed  with  the  waltz,  in  a  flutter  of  gauze, 
She  flew  and  returned,  as  unpatient  of  pause ; 
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Thrilling  with  mumc^s  inebriate  sound, 
Bnchanted  with  glitter  jmd  gayety  round, 

And  medley  of  foot  and  voice. 
What  joj  in  the  galop  so  madlj  to  spin  I 
To  feel  at  each  instant  new  vigor  begin ; 
And  know  not  if  cloud-sustained  she  rode, 
Pursued  the  earth,  or  swiftly  trod 

An  ever-turning  wave. 
Alas  1  for  the  close ;  when,  with  day-break  al  hand. 
Silk-dad,  in  the  porch,  for  a  while  they  stand ; 
And  heedlessly  oft  will  the  dancer  rare 
Feel  shivering  play  on  her  shoulder  bare, 

The  chilly  breath  of  dawn. 
The  morrow  is  sad,  when  it  follows  a  ball ;  , 

Farewell  then  to  dancing  and  merriment  all : 
The  song  is  succeeded  by  obstinate  cougli, 
Dull  fever  drives  all  the  sweet  memories  off^ 

And  sparkling  eyes  are  dim. 


She  died  at  fifteen,  pretty,  happy,  adored ; 
At  the  close  of  a  ball  that  will  e'er  be  deplored  : 
From  the  arms  of  her  mother,  distracted  and  wild, 
Death  ruthlessly  snatched  the  idolised  child. 

To  wrap  her,  full  dressed,  in  the  shroud. 
For  repealing  the  ball  she  was  still  arrayed. 
So  hotly  did  Death  press  the  victim  he  made, 
Aud  roses  that  morning  found  wreathed  on  her  head, 
At  evening  the  ball  with  its  fervor  had  spread, 

To  wither  next  day  in  the  tomb. 


Poor  mother  !  unoonsclous  of  what  was  decreed, 
To  lavish  such  love  on  a  fragile  reed ; 
So  long  a  watch  over  her  sufferings  to  keep, 
With  nights  spent  in  putting  her  cry  hog  to  Blet>|i, 

Or  watching  beside  her  crib. 
To  what  end,  when  thy  darling  is  taken  away  ? 
The  worm  battens  now  on  his  delicate  prey ; 
She  sleeps,  and  if  e'er  from  the  fh>zen  ground, 
The  sepulchred  dead  riiould  awake  around, 

To  dance  in  the  pale  moon-light. 
For,  mother,  a  hideous  ghost  will  mime, 
Preside  at  her  toilet,  and  whisper  *t  is  time ; 
With  a  freezing  kiss  on  her  violet  lip^ 
His  skeleton  fingers  caressingly  slip, 

Through  tresses  dark-waving  and  long. 


Fair  girls  that  to  balls  your  devotion  have  paid. 
Remember  the  fate  of  this  innocent  maid ; 
Enchanted,  she  plucked  the  fair  roses  of  Life, 
And  busied  herself  in  the  rapturous  strife 

Of  beauty,  and  pleasure,  and  love. 
The  poor  child  from  one  f5te  to  another  was  led, 
Till  the  roseate  bloom  from  her  cheeks  had  fled ; 
Her  life  was  but  short,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  tido 
Of  pleasure,  OPHELiA-like,  she  died, 
Gulling  the  flowers  of  spring.  Bix  lU  x . 
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PLATONIC      LOVE       'PLAYED      OUT.» 

Not  many  years  gone  by,  there  lived  on  one  of  the  fashionable  ave- 
nues of  New-York,  and  in  a  mansion  of  no  small  {fretensions,  a  wealthy 
maiden  lady,  whom,  for  the  purposes  of  our  story,  we  will  call  Miss 
Hannah  Mitford.  Whether  she  remained  single  from  choice  or  necessity, 
it  behoves  us  not  to  say.  But  it  is  most  pertinent  to  remark  that  Miss 
Mitford  had  an  adopted  niece,  whose  youth,  beauty,  and  '  expectancy,' 
bade  fair  to  make  her  life  less  solitary  than  her  dear  aunt's.  Sweet 
Earnest  Mitford,  ere  her  eighteenth  year,  had  received  a  score  of  ardent 
suitors,  and  as  she  had  rejected  full  twenty,  not  one  could  name  himself 
*  the  happy  man.' 

Still  the  intuition  of  her  girlish  heart  told  her  that  many  times  she 
had  been  loved  with  all  the  passionate  devotion  which  may  fire  a 
manly  breast.  Yet  had  she  more  than  once  blighted  the  hopes  of  some 
presuming  lover  who  united  in  himself  the  trinity  of  talent,  rank,  and 
fortune.  Now  why  did  she  still  appear  unmoved  and  regardless  of  a 
tender  sigh  ?  Ah  !  that  is  what  our  story  must  explain.  Earnest  was 
neither  a  flirt  nor  a  prude,  and  each  new  suitor  seemed  to  make  her 
sad.  Having  lived  with  her  aunt  firom  childhood,  her  education  had 
been  somewhat  peculiar.  Except  in  music  and  French,  her  worthy 
patroness  had  been  her  only  teacher.  And  Miss  Mitford,  the  elder, 
having  a  strong,  masculine  mind,  exercised  the  most  supreme  control 
over  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  her  fair  ward.  By  the  mere  force  of 
her  will  she  could  overcome  the  natural  impulses  of  the  weaker  spirit. 
In  short.  Earnest  had  led  a  charmed  existence,  deferring  always  to  the 
whim  of  her  aunt. 

Miss  Hannah  Mitford  having  never,  even  in  her  palmiest  days, 
possessed  the  beauty  of  Helen,  or  the  grace  of  Venus,  had  taken,  with 
a  perfect  desperation,  to  the  development  of  her  intellect.  And,  accord- 
ing to  her  favorite  theory,  had  the  mind  not  been  a  very  jewel,  a  real 
diamond,  hers  would  have  long  ago  been  consumed  with  excessive 
polishing.  She  was  wont  sometimes  to  exclaim  :  *  Ah !  Earnest,  your 
dear  aunt  might  have  been  married  at  your  tender  age,  even,  if  with  a 
common  love  she  could  have  been  content.  But  never  was  there  one 
to  love  me  for  my  mind  alone ;  that  divine  essence  which  alone  can 
give  eternity  to  lovers'  vows.  Oh !  to  be  loved  for  one's  outward  beauty, 
the  delicate  moulding  of  this  transient  clay,  what  a  soulless,  earthly 
passion  must  it  be  ! ' 

The  reader  will  discover  by  this  little  out-burst,  that  aunt  Hannah 
had  cherished  a  very  healthful  idea,  till  it  had  become  a  monomania  ' 
with  her.  Some  young  ladies  have  been  so  intolerably  vain  of  their 
persons  as  to  neglect  entirely  the  cultivation  of  their  mind.  This  being 
a  thing  impossible  with  the  elder  Miss  Mitford,  she  aflected  a  supreme 
contempt  of  *  this  mortal  coil,*  and  only  deemed  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tangible part  of  our  nature  worthy  of  our  consideration.     She  would 
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make  love  an  abstraction  with  which  the  lenseB  have  nothing  to  do. 
In  short,  she  would  carry  her  reform  to  the  last  limit  of  absurdity,  mud 
never  dreamed  that 

'  TtrrB,  M  of  old,  sUU  lore*  a  golden  roean. 
And  ahunB  extremei  to  walk  erect  between.' 

V  this  maiden  lady  had  survived  this  age  of  spiritualism,  she  would 
have  sighed  for  a  union  with  the  spirit  of  some  departed  bard,  and  have 
wedded  Earnest  to  a  me^um.  If  she  had  been  content  to  foster  her 
one  idea  alone,  it  might  have  been  well.  But  the  thought  of  her  gentle 
niece  becoming  a  believer  in  these  abominable  love-metaphysics,  was 
quite  too  bad.  Earnest  still  could  not  help  remembering  how  Frank 
Merry  field  had  praised  her  beauty  once,  and  held  her  deUcate  hand  in 
his.  And  she  could  not  quite  forget  that  at  his  last  visit  he  had  dared 
to  kiss  her  tempting  lips,  and  that  in  her  heart  she  had  forgiven  him 
ere  the  blush  had  faded  from  her  cheek.  And  it  was  not  till  she  con- 
fided these  little  incidents  to  her  worthy  aunt,  that  she  supposed  Mr. 
lierryfield  such  a  base  fellow  as  this  spiritual  lady  at  once  pronounced 
him.  Thus  was  Earnest  bound  to  report  on  all  her  suitors,  and  this 
would  she  receive  her  aunt's  commentary  and  disapprovaL 

Poor  girl !  she  shed  many  tears,  and  ventured  some  supplications 
before  she  consented  to  tell  Frank  Merryfield  that,  for  the  future,  he 
must  discontinue  his  visits.  Well,  on  the  whole,  it  was  not  strange. 
Frank  was  her  first  and  only  love. 

But  at  length  there  camo  a  man  of  mind,  one  who  could  adore  mind, 
wed  mind  ;  in  short,  one  who  was  capable  of  a  '  spirit-love.' 

Vesperian  Belleletters,  Esq.,  was  an  individual  whom  the  world 
would  know  to  be  a  man  of  taste,  intellect,  and  imagination.  In  figure 
he  was  gaimt  and  tall ;  indeed,  spiritually  thin.  His  features  were 
all  sharp  and  angular,  and  complexion  very  pallid.  His  dark  eyes 
rolled  incessantly,  without  even  seeming  to  see  any  thing  ;  and  there 
was  a  nervous  twitching  to  the  mouth  quite  unaccountable.  His  IcHig 
matted  hair  was  brushed  back  of  the  ears,  and  his  beard  was  neithes 
»haven  nor  shorn.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  about  his  dress  ;  it  wat 
of  a  rusty  black,  and  rather  at  loose  ends.  We  should  also  mention  tha 
he  wore  a  choking  amoimt  of  satin  cravat,  d  la  Tom  Moore,  which 
more  than  compensated  for  the  absence  of  collar  and  clean  dickey.  His 
motions  were  all  quick  andimpulsive,  eyen  jerky :  indications,  it  is 
supposed,  of  his  restless  spirit. 

How  it  fell  out  that  Mr.  Ve^rian  Belleletters  heard  of  the  literary 
weakness  of  the  elder  Miss  Mitiord,  and  how  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  her  charming  niece,  the  writer  must  not  relate.  Still,  he  would  hint 
darkly  that  the  facts  are  all  in  his  possession. 

But  let  the  reader  feel  assured  that  all  the  formal  rules  of  the  strictest 
etiquette  were  observed,  and  Mr.  Belleletters  soon  became  the  accejpted 
suitor  of  Earnest.  At  least,  he  had  received  the  full  indorsement  of  her 
aunt,  and  her  own  consent  was  quite  a  matter  of  course. 

Yesperian's  indifierence  to  the  palpable  and  visible,  his  total  disr^^ 
of  every  thing  which  may  appeal  to  the  senses,  showed  that  his  strug- 
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gliag  spirit  was  like  a  bird  confined.  He  pretended  to  know  of  Earnest's 
presence  rather  by  psychological  sympathy  than  any  oracular  proof.  He 
was  ready  to  swear  he  could  not  tell  the  color  of  her  hair  or  the  tinge 
of  her  cheek.  Another  might  have  observed  that  the  former  were  of  a 
dark  liquid  blue,  and  the  latter  of  the  hue  of  a  newly-blown  rose.  In- 
deed, Earnest  looked  as  fresh  and  fair  as  early  apple-tree  blossoms,  as 
plump  as  a  gooseberry,  and  seemed  the  very  reverse  of  a  spirituelle. 
Forgive  these  rustic  comparisons,  dear  reader,  for  we  were  brought 
up  in  the  country.  In  truth,  she  was  such  a  sweet  little  body  as 
might  rejoice  the  eyes  of  any  one  but  the  spiritual  Yesperian.  He  only 
received  infinite  delight  in  poring  over  Earnest's  school-girl  composition, 
and  discovering,  as  he  said,  '  the  tracings  of  her  masculine  mind.'  Ear- 
nest, now  in  her  eighteenth  year,  thought  these  exercises  of  hers  were 
too  sentimental,  very  silly,  and  quite  stupid.  And  she  was,  therefore, 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  her  inteUectual  (?)  lover  say  they  were 
characterized  by  '  profundity  of  thought,  facility  of  expression,  and  rich- 
ness of  imagery.'  Still,  he  was  a  literary  connoisseur,  and  who  knew  so 
well  as  he  ?  But  Mr.  Belleletter's  favorite  theme,  while  in  the  company 
of  Earnest,  was  a  manuscript  of  his,  on  which  he  had  exhausted  the 
whole  concentrated  energy  of  a  life-time.  This  precious  production  was 
entitled,  *  Spirit  Communion,  or,  the  Secret  of  Platonic  Love,*  and 
was  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  This  great  work,  according  to  his 
prophecy,  would  not  only  redound  to  the  author's  eternal  fame,  but 
should  efiect  such  manrellous  changes  in  society,  that  the  first  edition 
would  spiritualize  the  whole  world  I  One  evening  Earnest  innocently 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  publish  it  immediately  ?  In  answer,  Mr.  Belle- 
letters  sprung  from  the  sofa,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  before 
his  fair  interrogator,  with  a  highly  melo-dramatic  air,  he  began  talking 
away  down  his  throat  like  a  stage-villain  : 

'  Dost  thou  ask  that.  Earnest  ?  Ask,  rather,  why  genius  is  not  appre- 
ciated in  this  material  age  !  Tell  me  why  poets  starve  and  pill-makers 
grow  rich  !  "Why  is  an  artisan  in  robes  and  an  author  in  rags  ?  An- 
swer me,  Earnest !  Is  it  not  because  men  have  a  care  for  their  vile 
bodies,  and  the  material  vanities  of  the  world  ?     Is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  ? 

They  ignore  the  mind,  that  immaculate  emanation  which Do 

they,  or  do  they  not  ?  Think  of  it.  Earnest  I  I  was  spumed  from  the 
publishing-house  of  Pufl[er  and  Blower,  because,  forsooth,  my  work  had 
a  metaphysical  title  !  And  because  I  've  not  the  paltry  sum  of  seven 
hundred  dollars  to  pay  for  a  first  edition,  the  world  must  remain  in 
ignorance  !  O  tempora  /  O  mores  I  S-e-v-e-n  hundred  dollars !  Ha  I 
ha  I  ha  I  ha ! ! ' 

Yesperian's  speech  here  sunk  to  a  gurgle,  and  he  dropped  down  again 
on  the  sofa  quite  exhausted.  Earnest  ran  to  loosen  his  voluminous  cra- 
vat ;  and  just  at  this  moment  the  elder  Miss  Mitford,  who  had  been 
listening  to  these  heroics  at  the  key-hole  of  the  parlor-door,  rushed  pre- 
cipitately into  the  room. 

With  a  manner  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  Lady  Macbeth,  she 
exclaimed  :  *  0  happy  moment  of  my  life  !  Yesperian,  arise  I  thy 
genius  shall  at  last  be  unfettered  !    Know  thou  it  shall  be  mine  to  help 
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unfurl  the  ethereal  banner  of  *  spiritrcommonion  ! '  To  thee,  indeed, 
may  Earnest  wed»  and  learn  to  mingle  soul  with  soul !  This  very  ere, 
from  out  the  myriad  throng  select  some  star  to  be  thy  fataiehcme! 
The  world,  Vesperian,  shall  no  longer  pine,  but  lore  Platimic  reign! 
Think  to  crush  thee  for  thy  dearth  of  means  !  ShaznelesB  !  shamdea! 
shameless  ! ' 

Mr.  Belleletters  had  arisen  at  command,  and  listened  to  this  little  ex- 
travaganza in  mute  silence,  his  arms  folded  conmlsiTely  upon  his 
breast.  The  elder  Miss  Mitford  finished  her  discourse  and  returned  bk 
gaze  with  equal  passiveness.  The  writer  has  no  doubt  that  at  this 
breathless  moment  their  spirits  met  and  mingled  directly  under  tlie 
chandelier  which  was  pendent  between  them.  Mias  Hannah  Mit&id 
then  left  the  scene,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned  again,  bearing  m 
her  hand  a  slip  of  paper,  about  eight  inches  by  three  in  size.  It  vu 
her  check  on  the  Merchants'  Bank  for  seven  hundred  dollars.  Sk 
handed  it  to  Vesperian,  and  merely  said :  *  Give  thy  book  to  theworli' 
Fie  took  the  paper,  and  with  a  sublime  indifierence  answered :  '  For 
the  ioorld's  sake,  not  mine,  be  it  received.'  Earnest  all  this  witileb«i 
been  a  quiet  spectator  of  this  scene  of  heavy  tragedy.  The  simple  girl 
was  perhaps  wondering  what  her  aunt  meant  by  having  *  a  star  fortbetr 
future  home,'  when  she  had  always  dreamed  of  having  a  residence  up 
the  Hudson. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  the  spirit-lover  took  his  scnied  hat  to 
depart.  His  last  words  were :  '  Not  till  my  book  appears,  can  joa 
know  me  as  I  am :  adieu  ! ' 

Although  it  may  be  a  great  disappointment  to  the  reader,  the  duty 
of  a  true  historian  compels  us  to  say  that  af^r  the  little  financial  oc- 
currence related  above,  Mr.  Vesperian  Belleletters  was  never  again  Been 
in  the  Mitford  mansion.  As  to  his  real  fate,  little  is  known.  The 
evidence  of  the  paying-teller  of  the  Merchants'  Bank  is  conclusiTe  as  in 
the  fact  of  his  not  having  been  assassinated  on  the  night  of  his  last 
adieu. 

He  identified  the  bearer  of  the  check  beyond  all  doubt.  The  pah- 
lishing  house  of  Pufier  and  Blower  can  also  make  affidavit  that  tirey 
never  received  application  to  issue  any  such  work  as  *  Spirit-Comnmwon, 
or  the  Secret  of  Platonic  Love.'  Stories  soon  went  abroad  that  he  was 
an  impostor,  that  his  character  was  assumed.  Some  said  he  was  a 
strolling  play-actor  :  others  that  he  was  a  reporter  of  the  ^^'^'.^ 
these  slanders  were  no  doubt  circulated  by  some  of  Earnest's  rejected 
suitors.  There  was  one  report  about  his  having  a  wife  in  Baltunwe, 
which  we  positively  refuse  to  mention.  It  is  somewhat  strange,  how- 
ever, that  Earnest  never  went  into  mourning  at  the  supposed  ^^J?{\ 
her  spirit-lover ;  and  that  three  months  afterward,  Frank  MenyneW 
renewed  his  attentions  with  evident  signs  of  success.  . 

In  what  dark  hour  the  spirit  of  Vesperian  Belleletters  sought  its 
'  star '  —  who  can  tell  ?  That  he  may  have  lived  out  that  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  during  the  hot  weather  of  the  succeeding  July  at  Saratoga— 
who  will  blab  ?     Not  we  I  not  we  I 
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Spent,  bare,  and  haggard,  Autumn  djing  lies , 
Stretched  at  the  threshold  of  young  W  interna  door: 

Her  mantle  faded,  all  its  gorgeous  dyes 
In  dusty  fiagments  strewn  the  black  fields  o'er. 


For  loss  of  Autumn's  kindly  smiles  the  air,  forlorn. 
By  misty  tears  its  sorrow  for  her  death  betrays : 

And  clad  in  gray  the  sky  mourns  *bove  her  form, 
Who  queenly  wore  October's  purple  haze. 


Bleak,  black,  and  desolate,  the  disrobed  hills 
Lift  mournful  foreheads  to  the  cold  gray  sky ; 

While  round  them  creeps  a  sad  low  wind  which  cliills 
The  grieying  air  with  Autumn's  dying  sigh. 


Moved  by  her  parting  breath,  the  unleaved  trees 
Toss  their  bare  arms  and  shake  their  discrowned  hends : 

While  mourning  prayers,  the  brooks  tell  o'er  their  beads 
Upon  the  rounded  pebbles  of  their  beds. 


No  fresh  green  blade,  nor  smiling  flowret  mocks 
The  melancholy  faces  of  the  fields. 

As  o'er  all  nature,  save  the  stem-browed  rockH, 
A  sadness  for  th9  death  of  Autumn  steals. 


Thus  mourns  great  Nature  for  the  fiiirest  heir 
Of  four  who  filled  the  household  of  the  year ; 

Ab  brown-eyed  Autumn,  haggard,  spent,  and  bare, 
Upon  young  Winter's  threshold  finds  her  bier. 


Still  some  few  days,  while  yet  her  dying  breath 
Sighs  'mid  tlie  trees,  the  ghost  of  Autumn  glides, 

Where  once  she  trod,  a  queen  with  golden  hair, 
In  rivers  down  her  mantle's  crimson  sides. 


When  Winter  marches  to  his  ice-bnilt  throne. 
From  off  his  robe  drops  Autumn's  snow-white  sbroudi 

And  freezes  sorrowing  nature  into  stone. 
With  frosty  breath  of  many  an  Arctic  cloud. 
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SOUVENIRS      OF      SAUNTEBINGS. 

ACROSS   THB    OBEEN    MOUNTAINS    AND    DOWN   THB    COKNECTICaT. 

When  August  with  its  delightful  leisure  came,  I  found  myself  iri^ 
two  intimate  friends  on  board  a  steam-boat  paddling4>n  our  wateijpatii 
toward  what  some  call  '  The  City  of  Domes,'  while  others  envioiidj 
insist  upon  nicknaming  it '  The  City  of  Washbowls.' 

After  the  usual  enjoyment  of  the  scenery,  and  of  the  leaping  stur- 
geons, destined  in  due  time  to  be  converted  into  '  Albany  Beef,'  and 
assimilated  by 

<  Wild  Albanians  not  kirtled  to  the  knee,' 

we  reached  the  wharf  in  safety,  got  to  land  without  getting  poshed  <£ 
the  gang-plank,  passed  the  night  at  a  hotel,  and  in  the  early  mormng, 
Avith  our  knapsacks  on  our  backs,  stretched  away  toward  Troy. 

The  modem  Trojans  on  our  arrival  certainly  showed  that  the  ^iee 
of  curiosity  had  not  been  forgotten  in  their  composition.  Open  flew 
every  window  not  already  open,  and  eager  gazers  appeared  at  eim 
breach.  We  heard  ourselves  designated  by  various  appellation?,  fcd 
thus  '  ran  the  gauntlet '  through  the  city,  until  at  length  we  emeigaf 
upon  the  quiet  though  dusty  road.  The  modem  Mount  Ida,  which  we 
saw  at  the  back  of  the  town,  seems  not  to  be  quite  so  well  behaved  as 
the  good  old  '  many  fountained  Ida,'  so  finely  sung  by  Homer  and  by 
Tennyson  ;  she  has  at  least  been  guilty  of  one  shp  which  crushed  some 
shanties  and  their  inmates  who  were  sleeping  in  fiwcied  security  at 
her  foot. 

On  reaching  the  battle-ground  of  Saratoga,  we  all  three  sat  down  id 
the  comer  of  a  *  Virginia-fence '  to  take  a  quiet  look  at  this  celebiated 
field  of  strife  bounded  by  Bemus'  Heights.  Athwart  the  bright  sim- 
Hhine  quick  memory  called  up  the  quondam  wearers  of  the  '  Buff  aad 
Blue,*  the  stalwart  *  sovereigns  in  their  own  right,*  who,  crowned  with 
cocked  hats,  fought  or  fell  for  freedom  and  for  fatherland.  The  clear 
headed,  able,  and  patient  Schuyler,  who  prepared  every  thmg;  the 
blunt,  bold  Morgan,  at  the  head  of  his  death-dealing  rifles ;  Seth  War 
uer,  with  his  *  Green-Mountain  Boys  ;  *  Kosciusko,  doing  duty  as  an  eogi 
neer,  with  many  more  beside  ;  while  among  thom  moved  what  was 
then  a  brightness  but  is  now  a  shadow  of  the  darkest  hue,  wlw* 
memory  is  perpetual  gloom —  the  traitor  Arnold,  who  bore  the  womds 
he  won  so  gloriously  upon  this  battle-field  under  the  uniform  of  a  ^ 
tish  general,  the  paltry  price  that  was  paid  him  for  his  soul,  and,  «t^ 
ilghting  here  so  manfully  beside  his  brethren,  turned  like  a  wdf  to 
batten  on  their  bones. 

As  we  sat  thus  musing  on,  and  talking  of,  the  battle-field  before  w» 
a  gay  party  of  young  men  and  young  women  passed  by  upon  "Wtf 
prancing  steeds,  the  latter  with  flowing  veils,  bright  eyes,  and  gjy 
laughter,  that  seemed  to  mock  at  death,  and  their  compaaions  vnw 
strong  frames  and  gallant  bearing,  as  if  the/  never  could  biwktotmn* 
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apon  the  bier.  Yet  firames  as  strongly  built  as  theirs  were  once  piled 
up  apon  each  other  beneath  the  sod  out  there,  and  eyes  as  bright  and 
cheeks  as  red  grew  dim,  and  faded  when  the  sad  list  of  those  who  fell 
in  that  great  battle  came  to  their  quiet  homes. 

Pushing  on  to  Stillwater,  we  got  some  dinner  at  a  sort  of  half-tavern 
half  private-house,  kept  by  a  buxom  dame,  '  fair,  fat,  and  forty,'  who 
pointed  out  to  us  '  The  Field  of  the  Grounded  Arms,'  and  showed  us 
oxydized  bullets  and  rusty  ram-rods,  undoubted  relics  from  the  field  of 
stnfe. 

At  Sandy  Hill,  where  still  flits  the  shade  of  the  murdered  Miss 
McCrea,  and  where  still  lingers  the  sad  memory  of  her  fond  lover  who 
grew  crazy,  and  so  died  for  her  sake,  I  felt  the  unromantic  need  of  a 
shoemaker,  for  my  sole  had  proved  too  thin  to  travel  well  the  occa* 
sionally  rocky  roads  of  this  rugged  world  ;  and,  seeking  out  the  nearest 
votary  of  St  Crispin,  I  requested  him  to  put  a  new  half-sole  upon  each 
shoe,  so  as  to  have  sufficient  resistance  at  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  vet 
preserve  the  elastic  bend  of  what  shoe-makers  call  the  shank.  After 
having  fortified  my  body  with  dinner,  I  returned  to  him  who  was  to  for- 
tify my  sole,  and  over-heard  him,  as  I  approached,  '  holding  forth '  to 
another  man  with  complacent  superiority  on  the  curiousness  of  '  city 
folks,'  who,  for  a  mere  notion,  paid  for  having  a  half-sole  put  upon 
shoes  that  were  nearly  new. 

At  our  next  sleeping-|dace  I  forgot  my  watch  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing, recollecting  it  only  when  we  were  some  three  miles  away.  There 
was,  then,  no  remedy  but  to  walk  back  and  get  it,  and  one  of  the 
severest  sermons  on  foigetfulnees  I  ever  underwent,  was  preached  to  me 
while  I  tramped  over  those  six  miles,  by  little  crabbed,  crusty  Con- 
science. My  two  ftiends  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  (we  have 
travelled  together  hundreds  of  miles  on  foot,)  showed  themselves  to  be 
thorough  gentlemen,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to  any 
sharp  remark  in  spite  of  the  tedious  delay. 

Caldwell's  at  length  received  us,  and  the  well-wooded  shores  of  Lake 
G^rge.  How  beautiful  is  the  Horicon!  How  lovely  is  St.  Sacra- 
•  ment !  Transparent  waters,  with  the  white-ribbed  sand  lying  there  far 
down  below  ;  high  hills  clothed  with  tall  pines  from  wave-washed 
base  to  breezy  summit,  some  hunter's  cabin  half-way  up,  and  on  the 
seldom-visited  ridge  the  mid-day  lair  of  the  dun  deer ;  clear,  full-voiced 
echoes  among  the  mountains,  that  send  back  with  startling  distinctness 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle  in  the  freshness  of  the  dewy  morning,  or  the 
soft  notes  of  the  bugle  at  that  witching  hour  when  the  lakers  pale  cheek 
is  deeply  sufl!used  with  its  warm  sun-set  blushes.  What  brighter  or 
what  purer  home  could  Naiad  or  could  Oread  wish,  to  wile  away  their 
winsome  lives  in,  wooed  by  the  wandering  breezes,  caressing  the  curled 
waten,  or  sporting  with  the  minnows  in  the  mountain  brook  ? 

But  hush  !  Even  while  I  write,*  the  rapid  rumor  flies  through  all 
the  land  of  a  steamer  burned  upon  the  lake,  and  of  many  souls  called 
suddenly  to  quit  their  frail,  frail  tenements  of  clay.  If  there  be  bright 
creatures  that  dwell  in  and  have  power  over  the  elements,  why  could 
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they  not  save  the  fair,  the  wise,  the  good,  the  bright  boy,  and  the  mother 
that  he  clung  to,  from  a  sudden  death  so  full  of  horror  and  dismay  ? 
Alas  !  they  are  victims  of  the  same  dread  destiny  that  crushes  us  be- 
neath its  chariot- wheels ;  or  rather  children  of  the  same  inscrutable 
Providence,  whose  wise  hand  has  woven  into  the  web  of  onr  lives  these 
mingled  threads  of  sorrow  and  of  joy. 

Nor  if,  as  some  believe,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  still  love  to  linger 
around  the  place  of  death,  shall  these  sad-gliding  ghosts  flit  unaccom- 
panied over  the  pale  waves  beneath  the  moon.  More  than  a  hundred 
women  butchered  by  the  ruthless  savages  at  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
upon  the  southern  shores,  (shame  to  Montcalm  !  that  let  them  do  it, 
and  stood  idly  by,)  have  lent  the  same  sad  interest  to  the  scene.  Over 
these  waters,  also,  the  young,  the  gallant,  the  lamented  Howe,  with 
sixteen  thousand  at  his  back,  swept  onward  to  his  death  ;  and  many  a 
scattered  partisan  in  those  old  border-wars,  found  here  at  once  his  death- 
shot  and  his  grave;  while,  from  the  shadowy  realms  of  romance, 
Hawk-eye,  Chingachgook,  and  Uncas,  glide  out  upon  the  lake  in  their 
light  bark-canoe,  and  dip  their  paddles  in  the  clear  translucent  flood. 

The  little  steam-boat  conveyed  us  safely  from  Caldwell's  to  the  outlet 
of  the  lake,  where  we  stood  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  leaping  foam,  and 
then  placed  ourselves  in  an  old  scow  to  be  transported  over  the  pale 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain  into  world-renowned  Yankeedom.  On  we 
went,  along  an  ordinary  country-road,  bordered  by  tolerable  farms, 
until  we  reached  the  base  of  the  Green  Mountains,  which,  thickly- 
wooded  to  the  summit,  well  deserve  their  name. 

We  started  to  go  up  the  mountain  so  early  in  the  morning  that  we 
could  not  command  a  breakfast,  but  trusted  to  a  widow  who  was  said 
to  live  in  a  small  house  a  short  distance  up  the  mountain,  for  that  very 
necessary  article.  The  keen  morning  air  and  the  up-hill  work  had 
made  us  all  '  sharp-set,'  so  that  when  we  reached  the  widow's  ex- 
tremely modest  mansion,  we  were  well  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the 
homehest  fare ;  but  imagine  our  dismay  when  we  were  treated  to  a 
doleful  account  of  dire  disasters  that,  even  in  our  model  republic,  will 
happen  to  cows,  and  ovens,  proving  the  pathetic  preface  to  a  still  more 
doleful  dish  of  thin  sour  milk,  to  wash  down  some  half-baked,  soggy 
bread.  I  have  encountered  some  hard  eating  in  my  time,  but  I  really 
think  that  a  pet  porker  would  have  turned  up  his  nose  at  such  a  break- 
fast ;  or  if  he  did  get  along  with  the  milk,  he  would  be  toleraUy  sure 
to  stick,  as  my  teeth  did,  at  the  bread.  Nevertheless,  such  waji  all  the 
'  lone  widow  *  could  give  us,  so  we  forced  down  enough  to  keep  the 
gastric  juice  from  gnawing  our  ribs,  and  then  *  set  our  faces  like  flint ' 
toward  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

A  mountain-top  usually  implies  a  view.  Here,  however,  the  case 
was  diflerent.  We  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  trees  that  rose  up  fnmi 
fifty  to  eighty  feet  above  us,  so  that  we  were  completely  shut  out,  or 
rather  shut  in,  and  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  the  base  of  one  of  these 
aspiring  vegetables.  Climbing  a  tree  is  excellent  exercise,  bat  swarm- 
ing up  a  stout  trunk  immediately  after  overcoming  a  mountain,  eepe- 
cially  with  a  reasonable  doubt  hanging  about  you  as  to  whether  you 
will  see  any  thing  when  you  get  to  the  top,  is  a  pleasure  rather  too  com- 
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plicated  for  common  constitutions ;  so  we  contented  ourselves  with 
admiring  a  square  rock  adorned  with  half-a-dozen  difierent  kinds  of 
moss,  some  long  and  trailing  gracefully  down,  and  studded  with  spurs 
an  inch  in  length  ;  others  short,  hut  tipped  with  bright  scarlet  that  lent 
a  new  brilliancy  to  the  diHerent  tints  of  gray  around  them,  forming  a 
mass  of  rich  yet  subdued  coloring  that  was  very,  very  grateful  to  the 
eye,  and  all  this  where  human  foot-steps  rarely  trod,  and  on  a  rock  that 
human  eyes  but  seldom  glanced  at. 

How  touching  is  the  idea  of  the  old  architects  who  carved  vnth  care 
the  most  out-of-the-way  comers  *  because  God  sees  everywhere,'  and 
thus  higher  orders  of  beings  than  ourselves  may  well  enjoy  what  our 
eyes  never  look  upon  ;  or,  as  glorious  old  John  Milton  so  tunefully  has 
sung : 

<  HiLLi02cs  of  spiritual  oreatares  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep : 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  His  works  behold 
Both  day  and  night.' 

Is  it  not  possible,  also,  that  the  flower,  blushing  unseen,  has  thrills  of 
pleasure  in  its  bright  existence  ?  That  the  tree,  rising  up  in  the  green 
glory  of  its  strength,  and  wrestling  with  the  winds,  feels  something  of 
the  exultation  of  the  surf-bather,  as  he  braces  himself  anew  and  bides  the 
bufiets  of  the  billows  ;  nay  that  the  modest  moss  that  adorns  the  rugged 
surface  of  the  rock  is  sufficiently  superior  to  it  in  the  scale  of  existence, 
to  feel  the  exuberance  of  youth,  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  sun  and  air,  and 
the  gradual  but  sure  decay  of  all  its  powers  ? 

With  such  musings  we  wound  down  the  mountain's  side  into  the  val- 
ley of  White  River,  that  pours  its  tributary  silver  into  the  larger  trea- 
sury of  the  Connecticut.  How  secluded,  and  how  beautiful  in  their 
seclusion  are  those  green  valleys  of  New-England  !  In  this  one  it  really 
seemed  as  if  some  mighty  hand  had  scooped  out  the  green  earth  so  as  to 
leave  gigantic  terraces  where  man  might  dwell,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
them  all  was  the  bed  of  the  stream  that  never  slept  in 

'  Tub  paradise  he  made  onto  himself, 
Mining  the  soil  for  ages.' 

We  were  seated  one  evening  after  a  hearty  pedestrian  supper,  in  front 
of  a  small  tavern  near  the  bank  of  the  stream  that  brawled  incessantly 
below.  The  air  was  pleasantly  cool,  and  all  within  view  was  flooded 
with  the  silver  light  that  streamed  so  generously  down  firom  the  fair 
moon,  that  bright  but  lonely  wanderer  of  the  sky.  How  beautiful  she 
was  that  night  I  How  like  a  sphere  of  freshly-molten  silver,  purified 
from  every  taint  of  dross,  she  hung  in  the  clear  blue  vault  above  ! 
Nature  has  her  witching  hours  when  her  gentle  influence  irrigates  all 
our  limbs,  and  lulls  all  passions  to  repose.  The  fierce  pursuit  of  the 
almighty  dollar  is  suspended,  sad  grief  is  soothed,  red  revenge  closes  his 
blood-shot  eyes,  and  all  the  smaller,  meaner  passions  of  the  soul  fade 
away  like  mist-shrouded  minions  of  the  night  before  the  calm  light  of 
reason,  as  she  resumes  her  seat  upon  that  golden  throne  from  which  they 
sometimes  thrust  her. 

One  feels  again  the  pure-heartedness  of  childhood,  and  is  lifted  high 
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above  this  daily  strife  in  which  we  all  more  or  less  forget  oaidies. 
The  heart,  the  soul,  the  mind,  all  our  superior  part,  seems  bathed  lod 
purified  in  a  higher  and  a  holier  element,  and,  though  the  morrow  mij 
see  us  entering  again  upon  the  scene  of  strife,  it  is  with  a  di^xfitia 
less  apt  to  straiu  against  the  bonds  of  justice,  less  apt  to  be  p^smdei 
into  doubtful  deeds,  in  short,  less  apt  to  soil  in  any  way  the  besk-mM 
garments  of  our  souls. 

On  this  occasion  I  was  not  allowed  to  wuit  until  the  monovtolK 
brought  down  from  this  '  commercing  with  the  skies.' 

While  1  was  thus  '  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fincies,'  lame 
young  men  of  the  place  were  engaged  in  village  gosssip  near  me,  wind 
fell  unheeded  on  my  predccupied  ear  until  the  following  story,  witk  iti 
rustic  mirth,  broke  through  the  thicket  of  my  thoughts,  and  curled  tk 
lake-like  calmness  of  my  brooding  spirit  with  its  rippling  laughter. 

'I  say.  Bill !  you  know  that  old  maid  that  lives  there  at  Smith V 

'  Yes.' 

*  Well  they  Ve  got  a  cosset  ram,  an*  he 's  gittin'  more*n  more  saTige 
every  day.  Well,  t*  other  morain'  th*  ol'  maid  went  out  to  tate  in  ome 
clothes  o^  the  line,  an'  she  did  n't  pay  no  attention  to  the  young  noi 
an'  jist  as  she  was  reachin'  up,  he  come  butt  right  agin'  her  legs,  a 
down  she  went ;  an'  when  she  picked  herself  up,  there  she  sera  hio 
makin"  ready  for  another  start.  'Twant  no  use  goin' to  the  gate,  sd 
she  made  for  a  hole  in  the  hedge,  but  afore  she  got  there  be  downed  lier 
ag'in  ;  so  she  picked  herself  up  ag'in  mighty  skeart,  an*  crawled  on  ber 
hands  an'  knees  to  the  gap,  while  the  ram  went  back  to  git  a  good 
start ;  and  jist  as  she  got  her  head  an'  shoulders  into  the  gap  bo  thittfee 
rest  of  her  offered  a  fair  mark,  he  let  drive,  an'  he  hit  true,  too,ibrhe 
helped  her  through  that  gap,  I  tell  you,  quicker'n  wink.* 

So  I  went  to  bed  that  night  with  mingled  thoughts  of  moon-light  iwl 
old  maids,  of  cosset  rams  and  heavenly  calms,  until  soothing  Sonmw 
let  down  my  lids  to  sleep.  . 

^  Thus  pleasantly  we  went  on  down  the  valley  of  White  River,  adinw 
ing  the  green  meadows  and  the  graceful  elms,  until  we  reached  w 
river  that  gathers  all  the  loose  sUver  of  the  showers  between  the  White 
Mountains  and  the  Green.  As  no  boats  were  to  be  had  at  the  junctwn. 
we  went  five  miles  further  down  the  stream,  and,  at  a  Baw-miJl,  F' 
chased  for  six  dollars  a  small,  flat-bottomed  skiff,  painted  red,^^ct^ 
consequently  baptized  Red-Bird.  Behold  us  then  afloat  I  "h^r. 
tin  pails  under  the  rower's  thwart  hold  our  provisions  for  "^J**^' 
good  bread,  with  a  small  bowl  of  butter ;  boiled  eggs ;  ^"°  P^' 
or  chicken,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  large  apple  pie,  cut  up  ^\r^ 
away  to  await  with  calm  platitude  the  decrees  of  voracious  destiny. 

We  rowed  with  sculls  held  fast  as  usual  by  a  swivel  set  ^^  *^. 
the  gunwale.     We  could  all  manage  an  oar  tolerably  weU,  m^ 
handles  of  these  sculls  over-lapped,  and  in  our  ^^^^^^^^^^L^ff 
constantly  knocking  our  knuckles,  until  practice  taught  ub  tw  ^ 
it.     Our  knapsacks  we  arranged  in  the  bow  and  stem  to  ^^J^ 
It  was  a  pleasant  revenge  to  make  them  bear  us,  after  ^®  haa   ^ 
borne  them.     Each  of  us  had  half-an-hour  to  row,  which  gave  au 
for  lounging,  arguing,  reading,  or  enjoying  scenery. 
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Oar  enjoyment  was  intense,  and  yet  I  find  it  difficult  to  describe. 
Starting  early  in  the  morning  from  some  country  tavern  near  the  river, 
after  eating  a  hearty  breakfa^st,  and  cracking  a  few  last  jokes  with  the 
simple  yet  shrewd  Pagani  of  the  place,  we  carried  our  knapsacks,  tin- 
pails,  and  sculls  down  to  the  boat,  and,  unlocking  the  trusty  padlock,  that 
by  its  resistance  gave  the  tempted  time  to  tlunk,  and  so  saved  them 
from  the  sin  of  appropriation,  we  shoved  the  boat  from  shore  with 
strong  arms,  light  hearts,  and  well-replenished  bread-baskets,  and  set- 
tied  to  our  several  stations  as  we  glided  out  into  the  Stream. 

The  fresh  and  balmy  morning  air,  *  sweet-scented  with  the  hay,*  gave 
a  divine  lightness  to  our  frames.  The  shadows  of  the  trees  upon  the 
water  vainly  resisted  the  encroaching  sun-shine,  whose  golden  glory 
kept  steadily  advancing,  as  Jove  to  Danaa,  upon  the  shining  bosom  of 
tlie  stream.  Sometimes,  as  we  glided  on,  the  bank  was  low,  and 
through  the  Gothic  arches  of  the  bordering  elms,  we  caught  bright 
trlimpses  of  the  broad  fields  of  standing  grain,  all  ready  for  the  *  cradle.' 
Soinotimes'  the  bank  was  high  and  wooded,  and  as  the  sun  climbed 
higher  up  the  sky,  we  hugged  the  shore  and  rowed  on  in  the  cool  shade 
o^  over-arching  trees.  Oh  I  it  was  glorious,  and  at  times  our  feelings, 
over-wrought,  could  find  no  other  vent  thaft  a  wild  yell  that  startled, 
perhaps,  some  industrious  farmer  to  the  bank,  who  stood  to  gaze  in  sturdy 
wonder  until  the  bending  shores  devoured  us  from  his  sight. 

What  pleasure  these  our  poor  neglected  bodies  can  give  us  if  we  only 
treat  them  to  a  little  pleasant  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  and  sun-shine  ! 
They  are  the  steeds  our  souls  bestride,  yet  how  sadly  we  neglect  their 
grooming  I  How  many  keep  them  day  after  day  in  the  stable,  instead 
of  trotting  them  out  to  stretch  the  muscles  and  keep  the  heart  and  brain 
in  order  !  How  many  neglect  to  wash  and  curry  them  I  How  many 
wake  up  some  (iiiQ  morning  utterly  astonished  to  find  that  their  animals 
can  no  longer  carry  them  along  lifers  roads  with  the  same  springy  step 
and  healthy  action  as  before  I 

Then  they  rush  to  medicine,  and,  with  a  self-delusion  that  is  perfectly 
refreshing,  and  seems  gifted  with  perpetual  verdure,  they  expect  the 
draught  of  a  doctor  to  bring  in  an  instant  high  health  and  rounded 
strength  to  bone  and  muscle,  to  heart  and  lungs,  that  have  been  hor- 
ribly neglected  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  resolutely  reject- 
ing all  the  while  those  pleasant  medicines  which  the  great  Physician  has 
prescribed.  His  glorious  sim-shine.  His  purifying  water,  and  His  balmy 
air,  so  far  superior  to  all  the  balsams  of  the  books. 

We  at  least  enjoyed  them  to  the  full,  and  not  in  homoeopathic  doses, 
until  *  Dan  PhoBbus,'  high  climbing  to  the  zenith,  blazed  bumingly 
upon  us.  Then  we  peered  into  the  nooks  and  coves  to  find  some  shady 
covert  and  some  bubbling  fountain,  or  Httle  runlet,  that  with  its  trick- 
ling treasure,  had  'just  set  out  to  meet  the  sea.*  *Tis  found.  We 
land ;  and  then  one  builds  a  fire,  a  feat  so  much  more  easily  performed 
now  than  in  the  *  matchless  days  of  old  ; '  another  arranges  seats  and 
brings  the  frying-pan,  while  a  third  has  the  boat  out  in  the  stream, 
anchored  by  a  stone,  and  is  using  those  crooked  persuasives  wherewith 
men  induce  the  little  subjects  of  the  great  River-gods,  leaving  their 
lower  element,  to  come  and  be  of  us. 
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The  fire  has  fumished  a  fine  bed  of  coals  ;  a  '  nice  mesB  of  fish*  h 
brought  to  shore  ;  they  are  cleaned,  and  washed,  and  passed  to  Doc, 
who,  with  his  handkerchief  twisted  artistically  aroond  his  head,p 
sides  with  talent  and  with  taste  at  the  savoury  sacrifice.  MetMobl 
see  him  now  taking  the  nice  new  snufi^box  that  held  our  salt  (we  cnU 
find  nothing  nearer  the  mark  in  the  country  store  wherem  wb  did  cw 
shopping)  and,  with  judicious  pinch,  sprinkling  the  slender  shinen  iii 
the  broad  sun-fish  with  the  crisp  little  snow-white  crystab.  Tfer 
when  all  was  ready,  how  like  gallant  Ghebers  we  gathered  roond  to 
worship  the  spirit  of  fire  in  its  workings,  each  with  his  faithful  jact 
knife  in  his  hand,  and  the  top  of  a  tin-pail,  or  a  freshly-washed  piece  oi 
board  for  a  plate.  As  to  the  rest  our  meal  answered  to  that  old,  briet 
quaint  and  true  description  of  a  banquet  which  I  first  heard  in  Italj : 

'  PfiiMCM  silentium. 
Turn  stridor  dentium. 
Turn  clamor  gentium ;  '* 

for  our  banquet  was  usually  interspersed  with  and  ended  by  '  qnips  and 
cranks  *  and  '  bullets  of  the  brain,'  with  perhaps  a  pleasant  song  from 
Doc.,  who  did  sing  in  those  days,  though  he  has  since  waxed  uxorious 
and  paternal,  so  that  his  tuneful  pipes  are  clogged  with  happiness,  and 
his  symphonies  have  subsided  into  a  son. 

Thus  pleasantly  we  spent  our  noon-day  rest,  and  after  some  two 
hours  devoted  to  dinner  and  digestion,  we  *  caught  up '  and  stowed 
away.  He  whose  turn  it  was  to  row,  settled  himself  down  into  hisseat 
He  whose  turn  was  in  the  bow,  shoved  ofi*  the  boat,  as  he  sprang 
lightly  to  his  post,  and  we  were  off  once  more.  Sometimes  thechaMd 
took  a  sudden  sheer,  so  that  keeping  on  a  straight  course  we  m 
aground."^  Then  the  unfortunate  or  careless  *  look-out*  in  the  how  nust 
first  get  out  and  try  to  shove  her  off;  if  that  did  not  suffice,  the  lonri- 
ous  lounger  at  the  stern  must  tumble  out ;  and  sometimes,  even  the 
industrious  and  self-sacrificing  rower  must  sacrifice  himself  still  nwr^ 
and  lingeringly  leave  his  dry  seat  for  wet  wading.  With  pulling  «» 
with  pushing  we  got  the  boat  once  more  afloat  and  then  tumhled  in  to 
be  carried,  perchance,  by  the  capricious  stream  close  beneath  sonw 
bushy  bank  where  the  branches  stood  ready  to  scrape  off  our  hats,  on& 
according  to  their  strength.  Sometimes  we  came  to  the  stretch  ot 
smooth  water  that  precedes  a  dam,  and  as  there  is  there  of  couia  iw 
current  to  help  along,  every  foot  had  to  be  won  by  the  tough  ash. 

One  of  these  lake-like  expansions  of  the  river  I  shall  never  forg*^ 
A  sun-set,  such  as  are  so  justly  the  glory  of  our  climate,  had,  fcr  ^^ 
time,  been  tinging  the  white  clouds  with  a  delicate  rose  color,  afl"** 
had  been  admiring  the  light  beneath  the  leaves  on  either  hank,  wwre 
the  brightest  green  and  gold  seemed  striving  for  the  mastery.  Tw 
color  of  the  clouds  above  kept  deepening,  and  charm  after  charm  wm 


•  Flret,  silence. 
Then,  noise  of  teeth. 
Then,  cUmor  of  people. 
Or  as  it  might  be  condensed : 
First,  qolet 
Then,  diet 
Then,  riot. 
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added  to  the  landscape,  when  suddenly  we  turned  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
stream,  and  such  a  scene  of  gorgeous  splendour  was  vouchsafed  our  eyes 
as  seldom,  in  this  life  at  least,  shines  on  a  man  to  quicken  his  pulses 
and  thrill  his  heart  with  pleasure. 

Before  us  spread  the  river  in  a  broad  lake,  whose  surface,  unruffled 
by  any  breeze,  unrippled  by  any  current,  formed  a  polished  mirror,  in 
^which  the  bordering  bushes  and  the  tallest  trees  that  grew  upon  the 
banks  were  reflected  in  minute  perfection  down  to  the  top-most  lea£ 
The  unreal  was  just  as  bright  and  perfect  as  the  real,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  trace  the  dividing  line  between  them.  The  sky  was  full 
of  sun-set  clouds,  all  perfectly  reflected  in  the  stream,  so  that  our  little 
bark  seemed  to  have  left  the  world  and  to  be  gliding  into  a  rosy  para- 
dise, girt  with  a  verdurous  wall  of  foliage,  fit  only  for  unsullied  angels 
fresh  from  the  Presence,  or  for  that  first  pair  that  in  their  naked  in- 
nocence walked  in  the  garden  with  their  God.  The  rower  stopped  his 
rowing  and  murmured  exclamations  of  delight  that  alone  broke  the 
silent  glory  of  the  scene.  It  was  my  turn  in  the  bow  and  nothing  was 
before  me  to  break  the  illusion  : 

*  Boys,  this  is  heavenly  !  Glorious  !  Magnificent ! ' 
And  thus  we  sat,  absorbed  in  admiration,  uttering  occasionally  some 
superlative,  while  thrill  after  thrill  passed  through  us,  until  the  des- 
cending sun  began  gently  to  withdraw  his  light  and  the  glittering  land- 
scape to  fade  before  our  eyes.  Then  once  more  our  boat  sprang  forward 
to  seek  a  shelter  for  the  night,  but  faithful  memory  treasured  up  this 
heavenly  vision,  and  oflen  since,  in  the  bright  day-time,  or  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  has  it  risen  again  before  me  to  renew  my  pleasure  and 
prove  the  truth  of  the  poet  when  he  tells  us  : 

*  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forerer.' 

One  other  scene,  I  recollect,  that  formed  a  most  decided  contrast  to 
all  this.  An  easterly  storm  had  been  brewing,  and  we  had  been  rowing 
doggedly  on  all  day  under  a  dull  gray  sky.  A  raw,  suicide-prompting 
east  wind  had  been  blowing  and  we  all  felt  its  depressing  influence. 
Night  was  coming  on  and  we  were  anxious  to  know  how  many  miks 
we  had  still  to  row  to  reach  a  friendly  tavern.  Seeing  the  roof  of  a 
house  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  we  turned  the  boat  to  land  and 
I  jumped  ashore  to  pick  up  some  crumbs  of  knowledge.  The  land  was 
sandy  and  destitute  of  trees,  a  bare,  bleak  waste,  and  the  walking 
through  the  heavy  sand  about  as  discouragbg  as  I  ever  experienced. 
Clambering  over  two  fences  and  crossing  a  road,  I  reached  the  firont  of 
the  house  and  knocked  at  the  front-door.  No  one  answered.  Looking 
more  closely  at  the  house,  I  saw  that  some  of  the  windows  had  broken 
panes,  and  the  whole  front  showed  strong  evidences  of  neglect  I 
knocked  again,  still  more  loudly  than  before,  so  that  my  blows  rang 
with  a  hollow  sound  through  the  whole  house.  No  answer  came.  I 
heard  no  foot-step.  A  death  like  stillness  pervaded  every  thing,  sare  oc- 
casionally the  low  moaning  sigh  of  the  raw  wind,  that  seemed  more 
dismal  with  the  creeping  darkness  of  the  night  1  felt  an  uneasy  feeling 
coming  over  me,  but  resolutely  shook  it  ofl)  and  passing  through  a  dila- 
pidated gate  I  crossed  the  garden  where  weeds  as  tall  as  the  few 
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rtower-bushes  that  were  left,  told  their  sad  story  of  neglect,  and  reached 
the  back  of  the  house.  Then  at  last  I  understood  it  alL  The  horn 
was  utterly  untenanted  and  the  roof  had  partly  fallen  it.  The  door, 
wide  open,  no  longer  guarded  the  sacredness  of  home.  The  intensest 
desolation  reigned  around.  Never,  save  at  the  death  of  a  relatiye  or 
a  friend,  do  I  remember  to  have  been  so  full  of  sadness.  An  old  home- 
stead abandoned  to  the  demon  of  decay ;  the  family  perhaps  extinct; 
the  last  scion  dead.  Crime,  perhaps,  had  caused  this  desolation,  and 
with  the  thought  there  came  a  creeping  horror  mingling  with  the  loid 
of  sadness  that  weighed  upon  me,  which  I  endeavored,  but  vainly,  to  get 
rid  of  So,  turning  quickly  around,  I  crossed  the  garden  and  the  road, 
and  clambering  over  the  fences,  made  a  straight  line  for  the  hoat.  I 
turned  occasionally,  I  must  confess,  to  look  behind  me,  and  once  as  I 
did  so,  saw  a  wagon  with  two  rhen  in  it  moving  along  the  sandy  roai 
I  shouted  lustily  at  them  to  get  the  desired  information,  but  they  paid 
no  heed  to  all  my  shouts,  as  if  they  did  not  hear  me,  through  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  me  to  them.  They  moved  noiselessly  and  steadily 
onward,  like  figures  in  a  dream,  leaving  me  so  full  of  superstitious  feare 
that  even  when  I  reached  my  comrades  they  seemed,  as  they  stood  by 
the  boat  in  relief  against  the  gray  sky,  like  weird  figures  on  some  lone 
and  ghostly  strand.  Their  voices,  however,  reassured  me,  and  1  felt  re- 
lieved of  a  leaden  weight  as  we  pushed  off  from  that  dreary  and  deso- 
late shore. 

Are  all  such  feelings  merely  the  legitimate  efiect  of  such  weatber 
upon  the  nervous  system,  or  are  there  times  and  seasons  when  the 

*  Prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air '  has  his  bands  loosed  a  Httle  to  try 
the  armor  of  the  sons  of  men  ? 

In  our  intercourse  with  the  *  natives  of  these  regions  *  we  sometimes 
met  with  interesting  traits. 

While  we  were  sitting  one  evening  in  the  bar-room  of  a  tarera, 
curbing  our  impatient  appetites  until  supper  should  be  cooked,  a  man 
entered,  with  lus  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to  his  elbows,  a  short  piece  of 
two-inch  plank  imder  his  left  arm,  and  in  his  right  hand  the  upper  part 
of  a  new  fiddle.     Afler  saying  good  evening  to  him,  the  landlord  asked : 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  piece  of  plank  ? ' 

*  Why,  you  see  I  'm  making  myself  a  fiddle.  I ' ve  got  the  upper  cnist 
here  rnade,  and  I  'm  taking  home  this  piece  of  hemlock  plank  to  make 
the  under  crust.* 

*  Is  hemlock  good  for  that  ?  ' 
VYes,iSt/'.' first  rate.* 

I  took  *  the  upper  crust '  from  his  hand  to  look  at  it,  and  was  SI^ 
prised  to  see  how  beautiful  and  smoothly  made  it  was.  He  staid  to 
talk  a  little  while  and  we  found  him  a  very  intelligent  man.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  he  invited  us  to  come  to  his  house  to  see  a  care, 
and  we  promised  to  do  so.  Next  morning,  following  the  landlord's  di- 
rections, we  reached  the  house,  and  getting  a  candle  and  some  matches, 
our  new-found  friend  explored  with  us  the  cave.  It  was  not  very  as- 
tonishing, being  formed  by  the  over-lapping  of  the  stratified  rock,  so 
that  there  was  much  crawling  and  no  standmg  up.  It  might  have  an- 
swered to  Putnamize  a  wolf,  but  not  much  more.     Far  more  worthy  ot 
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regard  was  this  plain,  unpretending,  but  thoroughly  intelligent  fanner, 
who,  when  he  wanted  a  fiddle,  took  a  piece  of  plank  and  made  one  : 
and  whose  house  and  farm  showed  everywhere  such  cleanliness,  thrift, 
and  calm  comfort.  Of  such  a  class  any  country  might  well  be  proud. 
As  we  were  approaching  Brattleboro,  one  of  our  trio,  more  impatient 
than  the  rest,  said  :  *  Now  we  have  not  made  thirty  miles  any  one  day, 
and  this  afternoon  we  must  get  on  to  Brattleboro.*  Such  questions 
were  always  decided  in  coimcil  and  the  majority  of  course  carried  the 
day.  On  this  occasion,  however,  our  friend,  whose  college  nick-name 
was  II  Penseroso,  very  irreverently  shortened  into  Pense,  was  so  anxi- 
ous to  make  the  thirty  mile&  that  we  yielded  the  point  and  agreed  to 
push  on,  even  though  we  should  have  to  become  *  borrowers  of  the  night 
for  a  dark  hour  or  twain.'  Doc.  and  I  rowed  steadily,  bantering  Pense 
about  his  anxiety  to  get  on ;  he,  however,  tugged  fiercely  when  it  came 
his  turn,  until  about  eight  o'clock,  at  which  time  some  faint  remains  of 
day-light  were  still  lingering  in  the  sky,  and  having  missed  the  channel 
in  our  haste,  we  were  pulhng  over  a  piece  of  rocky  bottom,  covered  by 
about  two  feet  of  water,  to  regain  it,  when  the  blade  of  one  of  the  sculls 
caught  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock  just  as  he  was  laying  out  his  strength 
upon  it,  and,  though  of  tough  ash,  snapped  short  off  near  the  swivel. 
Using  one  of  the  seats  as  a  paddle,  we  made  our  way  diagonally  across 
the  stream,  approaching  the  other  bank,'  where  it  formed  a  bins'  a  little 
back  from  the  river,  on  top  of  which  we  saw  against  the  sky  the  figure 
of  a  man. 

*  How  far  to  Brattleborb  ?  ' 

*  Well,  it 's  some  distance  yet,  and  before  you  get  there  you  've  got  to 
pass  by  Loveirs  rocks,  and  that 's  rather  a  ticklish  place.' 

*  Do  n't  you  think  we  could  get  through  ?  * 

*  Well  yes,  you  might,  but  you  'd  have  to  look  sharp.' 

By  this  time  our  *  blufi*'  friend  had  come  down  to  the  bank,  so  that 
we  could  converse  more  at  our  ease.  He  was  the  ferryman  of  the  wire- 
ferry,  the  wire  of  which  stretching  over  our  heads  had  helped  to  guide 
us  to  the  shore.  His  hair  was  snow-white,  and  his  head  so  finely 
shaped  that  it  reminded  me  strongly  of  some  of  the  best  of  Julien's 
*  Etudes  a  deux  crayons.' 

It  was  now  tolerably  dark,  and  the  idea  of  going  down  an  unknown 
river  among  imknown  rocks  was  not  very  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
Pense  yielded  reluctantly  to  *  the  force  of  circumstances,'  and  on  asking 
our  old  friend  if  there  were  a  house  near  that  could  afibrd  us  food  and 
shelter,  he  said : 

*  Well,  I  reckon  we  can  give  you  a  bed.' 

Padlocking  the  boat  and  taking  out  our  scull  and  a  half,  we  followed 
the  old  man  with  our  *  impedimenta.'  Entertaining  us  with  varied 
converse,  he  guided  us  up  the  path  and  along  the  level  to  his  cottage, 
like  a  second  PhUemon  as  he  was,  though  neither  of  us  could  claim  to 
be  Jupiter  or  *  Atlas'  grand-son  with  his  wings  put  ofi'.'*  All  was  still 
within  the  house,  for  it  was  now  dark,  but  with  the  pleasant  darkness 
of  a  summer  evening  when  the  light  so  lingeringly  leaves  the  sky  where 
it  has  revelled  through  the  day  in  all  the  glorious  brightness  of  its  power. 

*   ATLA.KTIADKS,  pOSUIs  caducifeF  ftlls. 
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The  fowls  had  gone  to  deep  and  the  simple  dweDers  of  the  little 
cottage  had  followed  their  example.  We  were  hungry,  it  is  tme,  \kA 
we  did  not  wish  the  old  man  to  disturb  any  one  merely  to  get  us  so]^. 
He  insisted,  however,  and  a  pleasant,  old-womanish  voice  insweni 
most  promptly  to  his  call.  The  door  of  the  inner  rocnn  was  putty 
opened  and  a  head  covered  with  a  night-cap  thrust  out  to  recanncitei 
showing  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  candle  a  wrinkled  but  pleasant  fke, 
evidently  of  one  just  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  Baucis  to  our  firkid 
Philemon.  In  that  house  their  hands  had  in  their  youthful  years,  pa- 
iiaps,  been  joined  and  in  that  house,  perhaps,  had  they  grown  oU 
together.*  Again  we  protested,  but  in  vain,  and  soon  friend  Baucis  »• 
appearing  in  a  plain  dress  of  dark  calico,  her  cap  ofi*,  and  her  hair  of 
alternating  black  and  gray,  carefully  smoothed,  set  before  m  breai 
butter,  cheese,  and  milk,  her  homely,  wholesome  fare.  "While  we  iwre 
eating,  Baucis  prepared  us  where  withal  to  sleep,  and  as  I  drew  otet 
me  the  fragrant  coverlid,  I  exclaimed  with  gemal  Horace,  quaintly 
translated  by  old  Cotton  : 

'  Ha  PPT 's  that  man  that  U  from  city  car© 
Scqaestcred  as  the  ancients  were : 
That  with  his  own  oxen  ploujrha  nis  father's  landa, 
Untainted  with  usurious  bands : 
That  from  alarms  of  war  in  quiet  sleeps ; 
Nor 's  frighted  with  the  raging  deeps : 
That  shuns  litigious  law,  and  the  proud  state 
Of  his  more  potent  neighbor's  gate. 
Therefore,  he  either  is  emplo^red  to  join 
The  ptoplar  to  the  sprouting  yine,  * 
Pruning  luxurious  branches,  grafling  some 
More  hopeful  offspring  in  their  room : 
Or  else  his  sight  in  humble  rallevs  feasts 
With  scattered  troops  of  lowing  beasts: 
Or  refined  honej  in  fine  vessels  keeps ; 
Or  shears  his  snowj  tender  sheep : 
Or,  when  Autumn  us  shows  his  fruitful  head 
In  the  mellow  fields  with  apples  covered, 
Uow  he  delights  to  pluck  the  grafted  pear 
And  grapes,  whose  cheeks  do  purple  wear  I 

But  when  cold  winter  does  the  storms  prepare. 

And  snow  of  thundering  Jupitbb  ; 

Then  with  his  dogs  the  furious  boar  he  foils, 

Compelled  into  objected  toils : 

Or  on  the  forks  extends  his  meshy  net 

For  greedy  thrushes  a  deceit 

The  fearful  hare,  too,  and  the  stranger  crane 

With  gins  he  takes,  a  pleasant  gain. 

Who  but  with  such  diversions  would  remove 

All  the  malignant  cares  of  love 

f  if  to  these  he  have  a  modest  spouse 

To  nurse  his  children,  keep  his  house. 
Such  as  the  Sabine  women,  or  the  tanned 
Wife  of  the  painful  Apulian, 
To  make  a  good  fire  of  dry  wood,  when  come 
From  his  hard  labor  weary  home : 
The  wanton  cattle  in  their  booths  to  tie. 
Stripping  their  straddling  udders  dry, 
Drawing  the  must  from  torth  the  cleanly  vats^ 
To  wash  down  their  unpurchased  cates.' 


*  Illa  sunt  annisJanctiJavenUlbus,  ilU 
Coosenaere  casA. 
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So  soundly  did  we  sleep  that,  ere  our  eyes  unlidded»  the  summer  sun 
had  been  two  hours  on  duty,  gilding  profusely  with  his  floods  of  gold  the 
green  garments  of  the  earth ;  and  on  arising,  we  found  that  Baucis  and 
her  little  hand-maid  had  been  up  betimes ;  for  a  plain  hot  breakfast, 
made  savory  by  our  savage  appetites,  gave  us  its  smoking  welcome. 
The  little  hand-maid  was  silently  attentive  to  us,  and  Baucis  moved  to- 
aiid-fro  with  motherly  care.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  at  such  old  women  ; 
their  quiet  ways  and  gentle  foot-steps  disturb  no  one  and  give  a  home 
feeling  that  warms  the  heart,  while  their  mild  eyes,  that  have  looked  on 
so  many  scenes  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  tranquillize  the  spirit,  as  those  of 
*  Mary  Mother*  were  wont  (so  it  is  said)  to  do. 

After  breakfast  we  went  out  before  the  door  and  saw,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, that  Philemon  had  actually  taken  our  broken  *  scull,*  got  the  iron 
swivel  out  of  it,  made  a  new  scull  out  of  a  stout  limb  of  a  willow-tree, 
and  riveted  the  swivel  fast  to  it.  To  do  all  this  he  must  have  risen  at 
the  earliest  dawn  and  have  worked  smartly  every  moment  since.  On 
looking  at  our  new  scull  we  were  of  course  highly  delighted  at  this 
very  successful  wholesale  trepanning.  As  soon  as  it  was  smoothed 
olf  so  as  to  be  in  tolerable  working  condition,  we  asked  Philemon  what 
we  had  to  pay.  Straightening  up  and  looking  at  us,  he  laid  the  palm 
of  his  right  hand  upon  the  back  of  his  head  and  stroking  down  the  silver 
hairs,  said : 

*  Well,  *t  aint  right  to  grind  the  faces  o'  the  unfortinate ;  I  guess  two 
shimns  *11  do.* 

*  You  mean  two  shillings  for  each  of  us.* 

*  No,  two  shillins  for  the  whole.* 

*  Oh  I  no,  that  won't  do.  Just  consider.  We  have  had  supper  for 
three,  lodging  for  three,  breakfast  for  three,  and  a  new  oar.' 

At  last  we  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  two  shillings  for  each  of  us, 
and  left  him  with  many  thanks.  Such  Arcadian  simplicity  in  the  heart 
of  Yankee-land  was  indeed  refreshing,  prompting  us  to  exclaim  with 
Ariosto : 

Oh !  gnjk  bont4  de'  caralieri  aotiqnil* 

and  for  a  long  time  after  *  *t  aint  right  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  unforti- 
nate *  was  a  well-worn  by-word  with  us. 

When  we  came  to  Bellows  Falls  it  was  necessary  to  get  our  boat 
around  them  in  some  way  or  another.  As  good  luck  woiild  have  it,  a 
painter  hove  in  sight,  pushing  before  him  the  short  frame  on  two  wheels 
which  house-painters  use  to  carry  their  long  ladders  on.  A  bargain  was 
soon  struck  with  the  possessor  of  this  machine,  who  engaged  to  *  tote  ' 
our  boat  right  through  the  village  and  launch  her  safely  on  the  other 
side.  He  did  so,  and  we  followed  on  behind  in  sober  march  with  feel- 
ings, I  imagine,  much  akin  to  those  of  dismounted  dragoons.  I  mention 
the  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  future  *  voyageurs.* 

At  Northampton,  staying  over  for  a  day,  we  saw  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Hoi  yoke  a  long  bend  of  the  river,  the  troublesome  navigation  of 
which  might  be  avoided  if  one  could  only  drag  our  flat-bottomed  skifT 
over  a  narrow  neck  of  land.     We  marked  the  spot  where  the  neck  was 

*  Oil !  the  great  goodnera  of  the  men  of  old. 
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narrowest,  and  on  reaching  it  next  morning,  ran  the  boat  ashore,  took 
out  the  baggage,  and  putting  our  strength  upon  the  chain,  soon  sUd  her 
over  the  grass  and  launched  her  once  more  in  her  adopted  element. 
Singularly  enough,  the  next  spring  there  came  a  strong  freshet  which 
cut  across  exactly  in  the  track  of  our  boat,  thus  making  a  new  channel 
for  the  stream,  which  still  exists. 

At  Hadley  we  left  the  river,  arriving  there  just  at  dark,  and  were 
aided  in  finding  a  place  to  secure  Red-Bira,  as  well  as  escorted  to  the 
tavern  by  a*  polite  Yankee-boy  of  some  sixteen  years  of  age.  Though 
in  a  round  jacket,  and  plainly  dressed,  he  displayed,  during  the  skirt 
time  that  wo  saw  him,  all  the  ease  and  grace  that  mark  the  hightA 
polish.  Pleasant  tones,  graceful  gestures,  thoughtful  kindne^,  all  were 
there  without  any  primness  or  affectation.  Was  he  indeed  of  higtir 
poHshed  parents,  or  was  he  one  of  those  singular  instances  one  some- 
times meets  of  innate  good  breeding,  founded  on  a  finer  organization, 
kept  up  and  improved  by  a  clear  appreciation  of  *  the  fitness  of  things  ? ' 
I  knownot ;  for,  after  conducting  us  to  the  tavern,  receiving  our  thanb 
with  the  grace  fnl  ease  of  a  courtier,  and  bidding  us  a  pleasant  *  good 
night,'  he  disappeared  in  the  darkness  and  we  saw  him  no  more. 

In  the  morning,  while  *  settling '  with  the  landlord,  we  tried  to  get 
him  to  allow  us  a  fair  price  for  our  boat  To  understand  this  scene, 
you  must  imagine  the  bar-room  of  a  Yankee  tavern,  with  the  stout  land- 
lord behind  the  bar  among  his  embottled  Lares  and  Penates ;  some 
morning-loungers,  mostly  *  in  their  shirt  sleeves,*  leaning  in  various  atti- 
tudes, or  sitting  on  chairs  tilted  up  against  the  wall.  Among  the  latter 
was  an  old  dried-up  little  man,  with  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes  looking  cot 
from  a  face  full  of  wrinkles,  who  soon  took  part  in  our  conversation 
with  the  host.  We  had  our  knapsacks  on  our  backs  and  were  in  a 
hurry  to  settle  up  and  be  off.  The  landlord  was  slow  to  understand 
the  good  qualities  of  Red-Bird,  notwithstanding  our  eloquent  enumera- 
tion of  them,  and  the  little  old  man,  sitting  all  in  a  heap,  with  his  heels 
tucked  up  on  the  rung  of  his  chair,  actually  commenced  a  regular  cross- 
examination  of  us,  and  continued  it  until  I  turned  to  him  and  said : 

•  Why  so  ?     Do  you  think  we  stole  the  boat  ?  * 

*  Should  n't  wonder,'  was  the  polite  response.  We  burst  out  into  a 
laugh  of  course,  but  the  old  man's  visage  retained  all  its  Draconian 
severity  and  his  mind  remained, 

*  Like  Tenerilfe  or  Atlas  unremored.' 

The  weight  of  the  public  safety  was  pressing  like  a  heavy  burthen  upon 
him,  and  he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  convictions  by  the  light  langb 
of  three  suspected  strangers. 

The  landlord  allowed  us  a  dollar  for  Red-Burd,  saying  that  he  had  no 
use  for  it  himself,  but  his  girls  might  want  to  take  a  '  ride '  down  the 
river.  We  would  much  have  preferred  to  have  presented  it  to  our 
polite  young  friend  of  the  previous  evening,  but  we  did  not  know  his 
name,  and  the  landlord  could  not  designate  him  from  our  description 
We  closed,  therefore,  with  his  ofier,  and  so  we  parted  from  her.  How 
much  pleasure  had  been  ours  within  her  sloping  sides !  How  often 
had  the  whole  world  been  arranged  and  rearranged  within  her  I  What 
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argumentative  battles  had  been  fought  by  keen  and  practised  dispu- 
tants I  And  how  the  elastic  ball  of  wit,  urged  by  alternate  hands,  had 
flown  to-and-fro,  with  hops,  and  skips,  and  most  unexpected  rebounds. 
We  left  her  with  regret,  '  but  so  the  fates  decreed,'  and  our  free  foot- 
steps pressed  the  pedestrian's  path  once  more.  Along  well-kept  roads 
and  across  the  velvet  sward  of  village-greens,  girt  with  high  arching 
elms  and  bowery  willows,  stopping  for  a  moment  on  the  top  of  ever)' 
little  hill  to  look  down  upon  some  thrifty  farm,  or  some  fresh  scene  of 
verdant  glory,  we  reached  at  length  the  city  of  Hartford,  so  changed 
now  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Hooker  and  of  Haynes. 

A  steam-boat  carried  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  the  close  of 
a  fine  summer  day,  emptied  us  into  a  full  steamer  that  plied  upon  the 
Sound.  No  berths  were  to  be  had,  so  that  we  were  apparently  doomed 
to  walk  the  deck  all  night.  After  a  while,  however,  my  two  comrades 
found  the  loose  corner  of  a  spare  sail,  and  stowed  themselves  away 
under  its  friendly  shelter,  lying  close  and  making  room  for  me  also  ;  but 
I  did  not  wish  to  impose  on  their  good-nature,  and  therefore  turned 
once  more  to  perambulate  the  moon-lit  deck. 

Observing  an  individual  stretched  out  upon  the  planks,  and  enjoying 
a  pillow  in  the  shape  of  a  large  bag,  I  said  to  him  : 

*  Neighbor,  that  bag  looks  as  if  it  were  large  enough  to  hold  two 
heads.' 

*  Oh !  yes  I '  answered  he  with  ready  hospitaHty.     *  Plenty  of  room.' 
So,  *  horizontalizing  my  corporosity,'  I  appropriated  the  unoccupied 

end,  and  stretched  myself  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bag ;  but  soon, 
alas  I  too  soon  did  I  discover  the  reason  why  it  had  been  so  severely  let 
alone,  and  why  my  friendly  host  soon  after  rose  and  left.  The  bag  was 
full  of  raw  potatoes,  and  each  one  of  those  obdurate  subterraneans  in- 
sisted upon  making  the  most  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
back  of  my  neck  and  my  head.  While  I  was  twisting  and  turning,  and 
*  shifting  oft  my  weary  side,'  a  female  figure  stopped  its  perambula- 
tions near  me  and  said  something  to  me  which  I  did  not  distinctly  hear. 
Presuming  that  she  was  searching  for  her  mislaid  husband,  I  informed 
her,  very  regretfiiUy  of  course,  that  I  was  not  the  happy  man,  and  she 
immediately  left  me  to  enjoy  my  Spartan  couch  and  rugged  pillow. 

Soon  after,  tired  of  such  *  enjoyment,'  I  resumed  my  wanderings, 
studying  the  water  and  the  sky,  until  the  moon-light  slowly  gave  place 
to  day-light,  and  wo  neared  the  Empire  City.  We  had  left  it  in  a 
Bteam-boat  firom  the  west  side,  and  we  now  returned  to  it  on  the  east. 
While  approaching  the  wharf,  we  stood  among  the  foremost  of  the 
sober-looking  crowd,  myself  perhaps  as  sober  as  the  rest,  until  my  eye 
caught  that  of  a  model  young  sailor  standing  high  up  on  the  bulwarks 
of  a  tall  ship,  who  was  looking  down  upon  us  with  a  most  amused 
coimteuance.  Turning  toward  the  faces  of  the  crowd  just  awaked  firom 
sleep,  and  in  the  disarray  of  a  hasty  toilet,  all  staring  intently  at  the 
dock-logs  before  us,  I  saw  the  reason  of  his  smile,  and  shared  the  fun 
with  him. 

Soon,  however,  the  gang-plank  was  put  out,  and,  thronging  through 
the  narrow  gang-way,  we  all  scattered  to  our  several  homes,  thus  end- 
ing twenty  days  that  I  must  ever  consider  among  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
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■   T         SHADOW         ROUSG. 

No  hoard  of  pcIf  have  I, 
No  HhipH,  nor  Btorea,  nor  UndA^ 
I  lu^>or  for  my  daily  bn-jid 
With  hanl  and  honf^st  luinda; 
And  yet  I  own  a  nobler  wealth 
Than  min(«  of  fi^)ld«?n  8and«. 

Unmarkod,  tlio  wlu^la  roll  round ; 
Unheard,  Uie  hammer  Hwings ; 
My  rhainlf.ss  fancy  evor  dwells 
With  mon*  eoni^onial  thinj^; 
And  over  all  the  lovely  earth, 
FUotb  on  flashing  wings. 

Come  on  some  quiet  day, 
Wht'n  o'er  the  ripplin^^  stream, 
The  sunli^lit  and  the  gtja<iow8  play 
Like  fancies  throii;;h  a  droam ; 
And  flummer  glories  all  arouiul 
In  radiant  diutors  gleam. 

Along  the  river's  bonk. 

Up  through  a  .•shaded  lano, 

Where  graceful  lo«MKsts  stretch  beside 

Vast  field"*  of  gold-»n  grain; 

And  bloa^ouis  from  the  hawthorn  hedge 

Ojiue  down  in  (Vagrant  rain; 

Then  down  a  gentlo  slope, 

Across  a  crystal  run, 

Whoro  m  tho  earliest  days  of  spring; 

Sweet  violets,  one  by  on(\ 

Open  among  tho  velvet  moss 

Their  blue  eyos  to  the  sun ; 

Beyond  tho  ranning  brook, 

A  hundriMl  rods  or  more, 

And  now  wo  stand  upon  my  land, 

And  at  my  cottage-door, 

A  fairy  cottage  white  as  snow, 

With  roses  dunbing  o'er. 

Three  blithe  and  happy  hearts 

Fax  tlie  df'ar  housoht>ld  band ; 

Ijove  gilds  our  home  tlirough  all  its  halls 

With  its  celestial  hand ; 

And  Peace  and  Joy,  unweaiying  guefta, 

Dwell  in  our  Eden  land. 

Out  through  tho  stately  tieea, 

You  see  tho  river  run, 

Now  ruffled  in  the  sweeping  breeze, 

Now  glittering  in  tho  sun ; 

Now  heaving  high  its  mimic  i 

S<x>wling,  convulsed,  and  dun. 
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Before  my  cottage  door 

A  lawn  of  smoothest  grass 

Slopes  downward  to  a  Uttlo  lake, 

Whose  water  shines  like  glass; 

And  round  its  borders  shrubs  and  flowers 

Grow  in  a  tangled  mass. 

Amid  its  limpid  depths 

In  radiant  cohorts  glide 

Ten  thousand  fishes,  green  and  gold, 

And  many  hues  beside ; 

And  he  who  dares  to  angle  there^ 

May  wo  that  wretch  betide. 

On  yon  old  mossy  log, 

In  golden  August  days, 

Six  black  and  mailed  turtles  dt, 

And  solemnly  they  gaze, 

As  up  and  down  with  drowsy  swell 

Their  mossy  palace  sways. 

Birds  of  a  hundred  hues. 

My  aviary  stock ; 

And  music,  that  poor  cagM  things 

May  never  hope  to  mock. 

Through  all  its  fragrant  alleys  rings, 

From  God's  sweet  chanting  flock. 

Their  flashing  pinions  beat 

Against  no  prison  bars ; 

No  wired,  cramped,  and  cruel  cage 

Their  glad  disporting  mars; 

But  through  the  leaves  they  glance  and  gleam, 

Like  winged,  wandering  stars. 

The  radiant  sky  its  roof, 

The  velvet  grass  its  floor, 

Where  sparkling  waters,  dear  and  sweet. 

In  glad  profusion  pour ; 

They  may  touch  its  ample  bounds, 

Although  to  Heaven  they  soar. 

Soon  as  the  golden  day 

Comes  flashing  o^er  the  hills, 

Burst  forth  from  tree,  and  bush,  and  spray. 

Ten  thousand  chants  and  trills, 

And  till  the  evening  sky  is  gray. 

Their  joy  the  valley  fills. 

Then  comes  the  whip-poor-will, 
That  lone,  mysterious  wight, 
Whose  piercing,  wild,  and  wailing  cry. 
Through  all  the  solemn  night. 
Seems  Uko  the  plaining  of  a  soul 
With  awful  sin  bedight. 

Thank  God  for  noble  trees ! 
How  stately,  strong,  and  grand, 
Those  bannered  giants  lift  their  crests^ 
O'er  all  our  beauteous  land  I 
Palsied  the  arm  that  needless  smites ; 
Withered  the  Vandal  hand. 
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Look  on  yon  glorious  shaft  I 

That  gorj^us  crown  of  leaves  I 

That  pine'  hath  seen  three  hundred  years. 

Ripen  like  garnered  sheaves ; 

Unshaken  yet,  his  kingly  spire 

The  crystal  heaven  cleaves. 

Yon  twain  of  gnarled  oaks, 

Keep  watch  above  the  graves, 

Where  bronzed  and  savage  mourners  came 

To  lay  their  stricken  braves ; 

When  o'er  their  ancient  land  first  broke 

The  white  man's  bloody  waves. 

Lo  I  the  grand  gothic  elms, 

Like  vast  cathedral  piles, 

Look  how  through  groined  and  graceful  roof 

The  braided  sunhght  smiles ; 

While  winds,  with  noble  organ  tones, 

Roll  through  their  Tocking  aisles. 

Pull  down  your  mortared  piles, 

Remodel  or  deface ; 

Mar  as  ye  will,  your  own  poor  plans, 

0  fell  destructive  race  I 

But  spare  the  trees^  which  ye  cannot^ 

And  God  wiU  not  replace. 

A  broad  piazza  runs 

All  round  my  cottage  walls, 

Where  sit  we  on  long  summer  eves 

Till  slumber  sofUy  calls ; 

And  mid-night  counts  the  watching  worlds 

That  light  her  sombre  halls. 

We  see  celestial  moons 

Invade  the  realms  of  stars, 

Now,  cutting  through  their  shining  ranks 

Like  golden  scimitars ; 

Or  calm  and  glorious  riding  high 

In  silver-curtained  cars. 

We  watch  the  thunder  kings 

Marshal  their  legions  dun, 

And  rush  on  fierce  and  rapid  wings 

Out  on  the  mighty  sun. 

We  hear  the  thunders  of  the  strife, 

We  see  the  battle  won. 

From  our  serene  retreat, 

We  mark  the  awful  fray. 

How  like  a  glorious  paladin, 

Fights  the  bright  king  of  day ; 

His  golden  shafts  how  keen  and  fleet 

They  rive  the  masses  gray. 

The  mantle  of  the  storm, 
With  tattered  fringes  streams, 
By  lightning  fingers  broidered  o'er 
With  golden  rays  and  gleams, 
Whirled  by  the  troops  of  rushing  winds, 
In  hideous  writhing  seams. 
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But  soon  the  demon  ranks 

Are  hurled  m  panic  rout, 

And  bursting  througli  their  shattered  flanks. 

Theu*  victor  god  shines  out, 

While  earth  applauds  the  victory. 

With  wild  exulting  shout 

The  world  is  wondrous  fixir, 

0  yo  dull  moping  clods  1 

Her  suns  and  seas,  her  singing  air, 

Her  green  and  waving  woods. 

Up  1  pluck  the  jewels  from  her  hair, 

And  stride  her  soil  like  gods. 

For  us  the  march  of  stars, 

For  us  the  breezy  tunes, 

For  us  pile  up  their  flowery  cars 

The  fair  and  fragrant  Junes ; 

And  earth  with  sister  bands  of  world '^ 

In  hymns  sublime  communes. 
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FAMILIARLT    IfARBATKD    BT    HIVSELF. 
M'MUKR     ELEVEN. 


IN   wnicn  MACS  attends  an  under-crust   preb-love  soiree. 

Well,  m^  illustrious  friends,  here  we  are  again.  Not  being  one  of 
your  *cute  sort  who  write  up  to  the  pattern,  or  rather  being  a  sort  of 
smuggler's  *  fence '  in  literature  instead  of  a  regular  mercantile  con- 
signee, it  is  very  likely  that  I  don't  work  up  to  the  Highstorical  Rat- 
torix  according  to  Gunter,  when  I  begin  a  fresh  heat  with  such  a 
slewtoration.  For,  as  it  just  strikes  me,  we  ain*t  here  again  altogether- 
some  and  in-a-lump-ically,  by  a  double-headed  jug-fuU.  You,  all  of 
you,  won't  light  on  this  chapter  all  in  a  minute  and  at  the  same  place, 
and  even  if  the  companies  would  let  me  rush  Sloper  at  you  on  the  scan- 
mag-netic  telegraph,  there  are  a  great  many  who  could  n't  be  hit  before 
tea-time.  Some  of  you  won't  preponderate  over  these  Observations  for 
a  month  to  come,  notwithstanding  the  publisher  has  been  slinging  a 
letter  at  me  saying  that  he  micst  have  the  *  copy'  in  hand,  inside  of 
ninety-six  hours  —  a  request  which  I  (not  being  one  of  your  'cute  sort) 
may-be  don't  understand,  but  which,  as  it  stands,  I'  11  be  shot  if  I  admire, 
seeing  as  I  don't  intend  to  copy  what  I  *m  going  to  send  him  from  no 
book  *  whatsomever,*  but  to  write  it  all,  as  I  have  always  done  from 
the  beginning,  oiU  of  my  oton  head.  I  know  that  the  regular  old  hands 
in  the  literature  business  generally  do  copy  a  good  deal  (especially  the 
poets)  out  of  other  books,  and  perhaps  that 's  the  way  the  printers  got 
to  thinking  it  was  all  hooked,  whether  it  was  or  not,  and  so  called  it 
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'copy.*     The  fact  is,  since  I  took  to  authorising,  I  find  thatlleam 
something  new  every  day. 

Aprotvpow  of  which  I  rememher  once  being  in  the  printing-office  of 
the  Bumblebug  Ragstirrer  afid.Dryumal  Copper- Pot  of  ^ne  AfU, 
Politics,  MusiCy  Propriety,  Religion,  and  the  Ring,  While  there  I 
heard  one  man  say  to  another  :  *  Jim,  you  've  got  a  fat  take  ! '  Thinb 
I,  *  here  's  a  wrinkle  to  be  had  —  let  *8  look  and  see  what  a  *  take'  k* 
And  it  was  a  take  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  no  mistake  about  it,  for  it 
was  a  piece  cut  from  an  original  article  in  Mr.  Dick  Willis'es  Musical 
World,  and  which  was  being  printed  for  an  original  leader  in  the  Rag- 
stirrer. It  was  being  taken  bodily  and  boned  like  a  turkey.  And  so  I 
learned  why,  when  one  editor  takes  an  editorial  from  another,  the 
pieces  into  which  they  cut  it  to  print  are  called  *  takes.*  And  the 
Ragstirrer  man  is  n't  the  only  editor  I  know  of  who  has  a  taking  way 
v^th  him. 

But  all  of  this  isn't  what  I  was  going  on  to  say  —  which  wai 
that  I  and  my  readers  ain't  *  here  again,'  though  Mace  Sloper  said  so. 
Some  of  you  may  run  your  eyes  against  these  lines  in  a  month,  some  m 
six  months,  some  in  a  year  —  ger-acious  I  —  perhaps  a  hundred  years 
from  now,  when  the  whole  world  vaW  be  changed  into  something  rip- 
roariously  cumtumbled  out  of  its  present  shape,  a  few  of  these  leaves 
will  be  read  by  some  clever  fellow  who  has  discovered  them  in  an  old 
garret  —  if  so  be  that  any  old  garrets  will  still  exist  in  that  great  mile- 
anyum  age  —  and  be  spotted  as  one  of  the  original  specimens  of  Sloper 
ism.     What  a  man 's  once  got  down  in  type  he  may  have  down  for 
hundreds  of  years  to  come  —  there's  no  getting  it  out  —  and  wheu 
it 's  been  sprinkled  round  as  superpromiscuously  as  the  Knickerbocker 
is  apt  to  be,  from  California  to  Calcutta  and  Canton,  the  idea  is  a  scary 
one.     Any  way,  if  any  good  fellow,  a  century  from  now,  ever  should 
happen  to  turn  over  an  odd  leaf  of  Sloper,  let  him  remember  that  Mace, 
if  he  did  wear  a  stove-pipe  black-shiny  hat,  and  was  accoutred  geu- 
erally  in  the  antiquated  rig  of  the  great-great-grandfathers  of  1856,  and 
if  he  did  talk  in  a  queer  old-fashioned  style,  and  mighty  bad  of  its  kind 
at  that,  and  noways  up  with  the  age,  mean  as  the  age  was ;  and, 
finally,  if  he  loas  a  rumbunctious  old  turnip,  generally  speaking,  he  stiH 
was  one  of  'em,  and  right  side  up,  whatever  o'clock  it  was.    And  this 
at  least  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  ;  for  I,  for  one,  do  n't  believe  that  the 
world  will  ever  get  so  old  or  so  smart  but  what  a  brick  will  be  a  biick, 
no  matter  when  he  lived,  and  that  though  the  correct  style  of  illnminated 
owls  are  never  over-plenty,  yet  that  there  '11  always  be  a  few  left  rf  the 
same  sort  to  all  eternity,  who,  whenever  they  turn  Sloper  out,  will 
count  him  in.     Certain  sure  it  is,  that  Mace  counts  all  his  readers  in (m 
this  line,  and  never  calculates  for  an  instant  that  there 's  one  among 
'em  who  is  n't  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  swallowed  an  oyster  or  went  a 
double-header  without  winking.     Go  it,  my  sons  !  you  're  all  down  on 
the  free-list  — '  dod  rot  the  expense,  says  Deadhead  ! ' 

But  to  propel  —  people  do  turn  up  sometimes  about  as  queCT  nowa- 
days as  they  can  a  hundred  years  before  or  behind  time  —  and  a  samite 
of  it  came  in  my  way  no  further  ago  than  yesterday.  And  tiie  grain 
of  the  spHt  was  this  : 
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I  had  just  dropped  into  the  New- York  Hotel  to  look  up  a  rail-road 
man  from  Chicago,  when,  as  I  came  out,  I  saw  a  not  very  extra-dressed, 
gray-haired,  black-whiskered  man  of  fii^y,  with  a  bad  sudden  sort  of 
keen  glance,  always  going  from  one  side  to  another,  as  if  his  eyes  were 
hyenas  in  cages,  and  always  walking  about  uneasy  from  one  comer  to 
the  other.  But  when  any  thing  caught  his  eyes  in  front,  they  flashed 
right  up,  and  puckered  up  too,  under  his  gray  old  bushes  of  heavy  eye- 
brows, as  if  he  were  chock  full  of  road,  and  suspicious  that  what  he 
looked  at  was  something  to  be  plumb-lined  and  kept  shy  of. 

When  Mace  Sloper  catches  looks  of  the  *  who  the  devil  are  you  ?  ' 
sort,  or  the  *  what  rascality  are  you  at  ?  '  kind,  he  always  bluffi  them 
down.  Living  as  long  as  I  *ve  done  in  New- York,  1  ought  to  have 
more  sense.  But  I  have  n't.  A  blower  of  an  old  fogy,  who  spreads  in 
the  English  style,  and  gives  me  a  hard  old  look,  do  n*t  generally  take 
much  that  hand  on  me.  In  desperate  cases  I  tip  an  awl'ul  wink  ;  but 
whatever  the  case  is,  I  believe  that  decent  people  will  regulate  their 
looks  as  much  as  their  language  —  a  rule  which  young  puppies  and  old 
blackguards  living  at  hotels  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart,  and  not  sup- 
pose that  every  lady  and  gentlemen  is  to  be  looked  at  like  a  show, 
because  they  happen  to  sit  at  the  same  table. 

Well,  the  fine-looking  old  bufier  above  described,  went  both  eyes  on 
me  as  we  met,  in  the  most  disgusting  style,  and  I  reprospectualized 
back  at  him  in  a  manner  which  he  apparently  discovered  was  mutually 
revolting,  for  he  flung  back  his  head  as  a  millionaire  merchant  might 
do,  if  told  by  his  errand-boy  to  *  dry-up  I  *  and  looked  at  me  like  boiled- 
down  dunderblix. 

*  Old  fellow  I  *  thought  I,  *  a  little  nose-pulling  and  a  small  kick 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  your  disorder  !  *  For  I  must  say  that  in  all 
my  life  I  never  saw  a  human  being  show  such  symptoms  of  sass. 

When  all  at  once,  Old  Limberlicks  dropped  his  constabulary  deport- 
ment, and  turning  up  his  nose  to  heaven,  as  if  very  grateful  for  some- 
thing that  he  did  n*t  quite  like  the  smell  of,  he  cri^  with  an  accent 
that  had  more  aflectation  in  it  than  aflection  : 

*  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  ' 

*  I  do  n't  know,'  says  I ;  *  but  on  the  whole  I  'm  inclined  to  think 
you  'd  better  not.* 

'  It  is  Sloper  I '  he  cried.  '  Sloper,  the  genius  ;  Sloper,  the  remarka- 
ble man ;  the  Sloper  who  —  ah  —  has  made  his  little  fortin*  by  his  own 
nobul  indestry. 

*  Dry  up,*  I  answered.     '  When  did  you  *8cape  from  the  Island  ?  * 

*  0  Sloper  I  —  ha*ave  you  fergot  your  old  fren*  —  he  that  boarded 
with  ye  at  Mrs.  Mackarel's  —  ha*ave  you  forgot  Jorum  Wytles  ? ' 

And  by  this  time  I  begun  to  spot  the  subject,  and  remembered  a  long 
time  before,  when  Mace  was  young  in  New- York,  and  had  more  hopes 
than  dollars,  and  used  to  think  that  a  dinner  at  Willard's  cnr  Bunker's 
was  a  high  old  blow-out  to  dream  over —  and  in  those  days  Mace  re- 
sided at  Mrs.  MackareFs,  and  tkere  too  resided  Jorum  Wytles,  who  was 
a  sort  of  half-teacher,  half-preacher,  who  professed  to  know  short-hand, 
and  was  up  to  just  as  much  legerdemain  and  *  only  innocent  *  tricks 
with  cards,  and  had  so  many  stories  to  tell  about  the  scandoloious  way 
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he  had  heen  imposed  upon  by  the  world,  that  Mace  Sloper,  after  three 
days'  acquaintance,  took  to  locking  up  his  few  small  chattels  at  all  times 
with  the  utmost  accuracy.  Nothing,  however,  ever  turned  up  misang, 
except  Mr.  Wytles  himself^  who,  after  mysteriously  receiving  an  im- 
mense number  of  calls  from  *  serious  *  looking  folks,  m(»t  of  them 
women,  and  after  holding  a  blest  convention  every  night  in  his  room, 
finally  departed,  leaving  behind  him  a  bill,  paid  by  a  brother  of  his 
flock,  and  the  reputation  of  having  founded  a  sect  Imown  as  the  '  Bob- 
bers'  —  the  said  sect  being  reputed  to  hold  views  difiering  somewhat 
extensively  from  those  held  by  Christians,  and  to  go  a  great  ways  in 
fact  in  setting  up  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wytles  himself  as  a  divinity. 

I  *m  not  one  of  your  'cute  sort,  but  I  had  no  trouble  in  squeezing  Old 
Wytles  out  dry  as  a  sponge.     As  a  general  rule,  scamps  that  do  n't  hold 
more  than  he  does,  are  easy  emptied.     It  is  queer,  but  it 's  a  fact,  that 
they  always  are  uneasy  to  show  themselves  ofi'  in  their  true  colors  to 
some  body.     They  have  to  pile  the  hypocrite  on  so  strong  among  the 
faithful  that  it 's  a  relief  to  them  to  blow  off  among  the  *  wick^ ;'  and 
Wytles,  who  a*  once  grabbed  at  me  for  a  convert,  could  n't  hold  in  his 
mean,  spiteful  contempt  of  human  nature,  and  his  dirty  pride  in  being 
at  home  in  humbug,  though  it  was  to  any  thing  but  his  advantage.   I 
found  that  since  we  parted  he  had  run  through  all  the  isms  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  not  studying  of  'em  like  a  scholar,  but  just  circling  ronnd 
the  edge,  and  running  'em  all  to  the  ground  out  of  hand  in  lectures  and 
sermons,  and  exhibitions  to  make  money.     He  had  tried  on  phrenology 
and  animal  magnetology,  and  biology,  homopathicology,  terra-culture, 
the  water-cure,  physiomahogany,  astrology,  skyromantics,  and  show- 
the-face-of-your-future-husband.     He  had  been  a  retired  cleigyman, 
whose  sands  of  life  were  most  run  out,  and  who  wanted  to  give  a  cuie 
for  nervous  complaints  for  the  love  of  humanity  and  three  postage- 
stamps.     He  had  preached  physiology  and  socialism,  highstericks,  short 
petticoats,  and  transindentalism,  and  had  at  last  brought  up  as  High 
Grand  Prophet  and  Something  More  of  a  new  religion,  which,  as  near 
as  I  could  make  out,  was  a  mixture  of  Wakeman  or  wake  woman  up 
doctrine,  rolled  into  spiritualism,  spiced  with  Free  and  Easy  Love,  and 
blasphemed  up  with  any  amount  of  perverted  Scripture. 

Not  being  one  of  your  'cute  sort,  it  isn't  for  Mace  Sloper  to  say  what 
is  or  is  n't  sensible  among  all  the  new  dodges  of  the  day.  There  s 
many  a  good  notion  which  ran  roimd  promiscuously  loose  as  an  Mm, 
until  it  was  caught  and  biled  down,  and  turned  out  as  a  good  e^  by 
scholars  and  scientific  folks.  But  Old  Wytles  was  no  man  of  science,  or 
scholar,  but  a  confoimded  humbug,  who  caught  up  every  thing  before 
it  was  half-ripe,  and  whether  it  had  any  thmg  good  in  it  or  not,  was 
sure  to  make  it.  right  away  half-rotten.  He  did  n't  care  for  any  thing. 
despised  books,  and  went  m  for  low  tricks  and  putting  people  down  ty 
any  sort  of  humbug. 

The  sect  which  he  had  got  up  called  themselves  the  Holyites ;  Iwt 
some  of  the  outsiders,  making  fun  of  the  name  of  the  prophet,  had  namw 
them  Cold-Wittle-ites,  of  which  that  great  and  good  man  compto^ 
considerable,  since  his  name  he  said  ought  to  be  pronounced  Wy—^^' 
and  not  Wittles.     *  But  ye  know,  Mr.  Sloper,  that  the  enrighteous  pi«- 
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vail,  but  attend  our  woiship,  and  wha-an  the  Speiet  discendeth,  ye  'II 
see  that  we  ha-a-vent  cold  vitals  nor  vittles  nayther.  The  speritQ  are 
our  me-anes  of  gra-ace,  Sloper ;  they  are  the  harmonies,  and  wha-an  ye 
git  a-hold  of  tha-em,  they  'U  warm  ye  up  like  a  ten-plarate  stove/  And 
here  Prophet  Wytles  leered  and  looked  at  me  as  ugly  as  green  pison, 
and  the  hyena  eyes  rolled  all  over,  and  the  gray  eye-brows  came  over 
them,  and  I  felt  that  if  I,  Mace  Sloper,  had  been  as  green  as  some  poor 
girls  are,  that  the  Prophet  might  have  felt  like  a  black  snake  fastinat- 
ing  a  hummin*  bird.  As  it  was,  any  body  who  had  seen  Sloper*s  look 
back,  might  have  thought  that  he  was  as  much  hyena  as  the  old  man. 
There  was  something  in  the  old  devil  which  woke  up  all  the  ugly  in  a 
man  —  but  which  might  have  acted  awful  when  brought  to  bear,  day 
in  and  day  out,  on  weak  people. 

*  Ye  *11  come  to-night,  Sloper,  and  he-ar  the  wor-rks  of  the  sperets, 
and  le-am  how  Jorum  Wytles  the  Ma-an,  has  ris  above  the  a-angels 
through  the  Har-monies.  It  *s  the  Har-monies  does  it,  Sloper.  Come 
and  be  sa-anctified  !  Come  and  worship  with  the  sisters  who  ha-ave 
grown  comely  through  gittin'  their  Har-monies.  And  you  *ve  got  your 
own  little  fortun*  —  ha-ay  ?  —  by  ye  *re  a-own  industry,  and  ca-an  give 
time  to  emprovin  ye-ere  speret !  Come  a-long,  Sloper,  and  take  a 
ha-and  with  the  Bles-sed  I  * 

Where 's  there 's  any  thing  queer  turns  up.  Mace  generally  counts  him- 
self in,  and  therefore  he  found  himself  that  evening  steering  along  with 
Prophet  Wytles  to  what  that  gentleman  called  the  Temple,  which  was, 
however,  not  exactly  in  the  regular  Temple  style,  seeing  that  it  was 
only  a  second  story  back-room  in  Grand-street.  The  cellar  in  front, 
underneath,  had  a  great  burning  red  transparency  by  the  entrance, 
marked  Oysters,  but  which  had  an  idea  of  something  infernal  about  it, 
and  made  me  think  that  may-be  the  oysters  came  from  Hell  Gate, 
while  I  remembered  the  ground-floor  as  connected  with  *  policy'  opera- 
tions.   Up-stairs  went  we. 

There  was  a  himgry-looking  man  in  a  smash-hat,  half-a-yard  of 
beard  and  mustashes,  and  a  long,  seedy  over-coat,  standing  in  the 
entry  by  a  door,  and  to  him  Wytles  handed  me  over,  while  he  made 
tracks  himself  for  another  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  Without 
much  ado.  Smash  Hat  opened  the  door,  and  I  found  myself  among  the 
'  Holy-ites.'  The  room  was  hung  all  arotmd  with  heffey  white  clo^,  by 
the  direction  of  the  sperits,'  as  I  heard  afterwards,  '  to  enforce  a  pure, 
moral  example '  —  and  perhaps,  also,  to  keep  any  of  the  '  holy  music ' 
irom  being  heard  by  the  unconverted.  Around  the  room,  standing  up 
in  little  bunches,  talking,  or  laying  round  loose  in  spots,  in  great  arm- 
chairs, or  broad  cushioned  benches,  were  the  faithful  —  and  a  mighty 
mixed-up  party  they  were.  I  had  supposed,  from  Wytle's  coarse  way 
and  general  style,  that  those  whom  he  took  in  must  be  the  lowest  of 
the  most  vulgar  —  but  I  found  mjrself  mistaken.  Some  of  the  men 
seemed  to  be  rather  better  class,  some  of  the  order  looked  quite  well  to 
do  and  respectable  —  none  of  'em  were  really  rowdy  —  while  the 
women,  who  made  up  the  audience,  were  all  of  a  pretty  good  line.  Of 
these,  who  were  in  the  nugority,  there  might  have  been  twenty-five  or 
thirty,  and  six  or  eight  were,  beyond  all  doubt,  quite  handsome.  From  the 
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general  run  of  thingB,  I  coocluded  that  parson  Wytles  had  been  ver}- 
judgematical  in  aelecting  hiB  converts. 

One  end  of  the  room  was  partitioned  off*  and  had  a  door  in  it  —  mil 
white-curtained  —  and  before  it  was  a  sort  of  pulpit.  While  a-looldng 
at  all  this,  the  congregation,  after  a  word  from  Smash  Hat,  got  togeth^* : 
one  of  the  women  sat  herself  down  to  a  harp  in  a  corner,  and  they  all 
set  up  a  queer,  wild,  quavering  noise,  which,  after  humming  and  wail- 
ing, seemed  to  set  some  of  them  inte  a  delirious  state,  and  having  got 
their  souls  and  the  music  into  the  right  key,  they  burst  out  into  a  hymn 
which  I  found  by  me  printed  on  a  dip  : 

'a    ooixg    dowx   thb   btskam. 

'  Ob  1  when  we  rolled  in  mortol  mire, 

A-ffoiDg  down  the  stream ; 
In  earthljr  rags  we  did  sttire, 

A-going  down  the  streun. 
We  bad  not  got  the  Upper  Lore, 

A-going  down  the  stream ; 
Like  blinded  heathen  we  did  rore. 

A-going  down  the  stream. 
Agoing  — oo  —  boo  I 
A-flow-mg — oo  —  boo  ! 

In  Tsin  was  all  oar  rowing  I 
A-going  down  the  stream. 

'  But  the  spirits  thej  did  soon  incline. 

A-going  down  the  stream. 
And  lifled  ap  this  life  of  mine, 

A-going  down  the  stream. 
The  Prophet  took  me  bjr  the  hand, 

A-going  down  the  stmm. 
And  now  I  'm  in  his  skjr-light  band. 

A-going  down  the  stream. 
A-ffoinjg  —  oo — boo ! 
A-DowiDg —  a — boo  I 

How  blest  became  oar  rowing  I 
A-going  down  the  stream. 

'  We  're  getting  to  the  Harmonies, 
A-going  down  the  stream : 
We  're  spr«raing  like  a  Banjan  tree, 

A-going  down  the  stream. 
Oh !  iare  jou  well,  mr  friends  so  dear ! 

A-^ing  down  the  stream : 
We  *re  rising  to  the  zodiac  spear, 
#  A-going  down  the  stream. 

A-goinp  —  oo — boo! 
A-lowing  —  oo  —  boo  I 

How  blest  is  all  our  rowing  I 
A-going  down  the  stream.* 

This  was  n't  much  for  poetry,  but  Mace  Sloper  never  heard  a  hymn 
sung  to  such  a  queer  tune,  or  one  which  set  the  congregation  off  as  it 
did.  On  the  last  verse  there  was  a  trembling  and  sobbing,  and  three 
or  four  women  fell  into  the  arms  of  their  friends  as  if  all  gone.  The 
'  zodiac  spear,'  whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  stir  them  all  up  pretty  ex- 
tensively, and  I,  Mace  Bloper,  begun  to  be  fluttered  too,  as  a  dainty 
pretty  face  at  my  elbow  burst  into  tears  and  fell  down  ker-swallop,  back 
on  the  cushions,  sobbing  out  for  '  Love,'  '  aflinity,'  and  *  my  harm<my  ! ' 
But  Smash  Hat,  who  was  round  ever3rwhere,  soon  set  her  up  straight. 
While  the  congregation  were  all  of  a  flutter,  the  end-door  opened,  and 
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Joram  Wytles,  ia  a  long  white  robe,  with  a  gold  crown  oh  his  head: 
came  out.  In  an  instant  all  were  shut  as  mice.  The  Prophet  moved 
along  in  a  dreamy,  see-nothing  way,  till  he  got  his  place,  and  waited 
half-a-minute,  when  all  at  once  he  bust  out  into  a  sort  of  sertnon.  He 
didn't  move  much  till  he  got  excited,  and  then  every  move  he  made 
was  awful,  and  seemed  to  stir  his  whole  soul  with  it  —  and  the  whole 
congregation,  too.  His  eyes  glared  up  like  an  evil  one's  ;  the  hyenas 
jumped  about  like  kittens  — his  mouth  worked  with  his  eyes  —  the  old 
gray  eyebrows  seemed  alive  on  their  own  hook,  and  working  about  wild 
with  the  rest,  and  the  whole  conventicle  groaned  and  thrilled  as  if 
under  rolling-mill  pressuro.     And  this  was  the  speech  : 

'  My  fra-ands  —  for  I  ca-al  ye  my  fra-ands  in  the  sperit,  though  ye  are 
all  as  di-irt  before  the  gra-ace  of  your  Prophet  and  La-ard,  just  as  the 
a^arthly  ones  are  as  dirt  before  ye  —^—  I  see  ye  a-again  with  the  eyes 
of  the  ba-ody»  though  the  sa-oul  be  a-far  off.  Sence  the  la-ast  meeting 
the  Speret  has  ris  to  a  higher  ci-ircle,  and  pa-enetra-ated  ha-igher  rings 
of  the  Harmonies,  and  got  into  ta^aller  company  a-among  the  indivisible 
enhabitants  of  the  araother  worl-ed.  A  gre-at  red  fi-ery  light,  my 
fra-ends,  karind  o'  mixed  up  with  a  sarort  o'  ya-allow  bla-azes,  is  a 
whirlin*  and  whirlin'  my  speret  up  noWy  while  Tm  a  tSraUdn'  to  ye, 
an'  I  ken  he-ar  simbols,  an*  dulsymares,  an'  orgins,  an'  ter-rumpits,  an' 
der-rums,  and  the  hull  kwyrus  of  a-angels  es  pla^ain  as  ye  can  hear 
sister  Berry  a  sobbin'  in  thsrat  comer.  (Here  sister  Berry  gave  a  hoot 
and  an  extra  convulsion.)  An'  all  this  ta-ime,  my  fra-ends,  I  'm  a  ta-alkin 
to  ye  out  of  the  ter-remendous  fire-works ;  an'  every  wor-red  ye  '11  hear 
is  the  language  of  them  simbols,  and  dulsymares,  and  orgins,  and  ter- 
rumpits,  and  drums,  and  the  hull  kwyrus  of  a-angels,  and  ye  are  the 
onnly  pra-ivileged  people  this  night  on  the  fa-ace  of  the  a^airth. 

*  My  fra-ends,  what  air  the  Hararmonies  ?  What  are  them  bless-sed 
ca-andles  which  the  sperits  light  to  elumenate  us  to  glo-ory?  My 
fraends,  when  you  're  a  ga-oing  by  the  French  ba-arber's  shop  and 
sme-ell  the  sweet  savor  of  his  spike-na-ard  and  myrrh  and  fra-ankm- 
cense  and  col-ogny  water  and  barar's  gre-ease,  that 's  a  Httle  Harmony, 
if  you  ha-appen  to  like  the  sme-el.  And  if  wha-an  we  're  hungry, 
Bro-ther  M'Garvey,  or  some  of  those  bless-sed  a-bundantly  with  wa- 
orldly  goods,  orders  up  an  iseter  sup-per  fiN>m  da-own  sta-airs,  and  ye 
fa-are  sumptuously  and  the  a-appetite  is  pleased  —  tha-at's  another 
little  ha-armony.  And  wha-an  the  sperits  move  ye  to  an  a-affinity  for 
a  sister  and  ye  be-haold  that  she  is  la-air,  a-and  the  indivisible  voice 
tells  your  Prophet  that  she  is  to  be  that  brother's  apaffinity,  and  she 
obeys  the  voice,  tha-an,  my  fra-ends,  that  is  a  very  great  Harmony, 
and  one  over  which  the  sperits  rejoice  and  fill  the  soul  of  me,  your 
holy  mejum,  with  gre-at  rejoicing,  especially  wha-an  the  brother  who 
feels  the  a-affinity  dia-ows  his  holy  gratitude  in  apra-oper  maimer  with 
holy  ofierings  of  the  silver  and  go-old  with  which  the  sperits  have  bless- 
sed  him.  And  it  is  a  Harmony,  my  fira-ends,  if  ye  end  the  a-afiinity  to 
ta-ake  up  a  new  one  in  li-ike  manner.  But  wha-an  ye  do  all  this,  my 
fra-ends,  ye  only  foUer  yer  own  small  sperits  that  ha-ang  round  ye,  and 
put  ye  up  to  wanting  this  or  that  a-airthly  thing,  or  this  or  that  sister, 
and  sometimes  two  sperits  ge-et  to  fitin',  or  ge-et  ma-ad  at  one  another, 
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and  tha-aa  they  make  the  two  poor  men  ran  acrost  each  a-other's 
pa-ath  —  and''  that 's  a  dis-Harmony,  and  a  na-asty  job  it  is.  Bot 
wha-an  you  ha-ave  a  Prophet  who  hes  ris  from  the  aurthly  spear  den 
up  through  all  the  big-gest  sort  of  sperets,  through  a-all  the  blue  blazn 
and  ya-allow  blazes  and  spa-arklin  suns  and  adamantine  cra-cwuef 
glo-ory  to  the  sa-ound  of  tumbrels  and  dulsy-mares,  tha-an,  my  htr&di, 
ye  need  n't  tra-ouble  yerselves  a-any  more  arabout  the  little  na-asty 
querrel  some  sperits  ye  uset  to  ha-ave,  for  tharan  wha-an  the  Pidi^ 
is  your  mejum  ye  Ul  git  the  big-gest  kind  of  sperets  that  na^aver  quanil 
to  en-spire  avery  little  notion  that  comes  into  your  heads  ;  and  the  idees 
that  they^U  put  into  your  heads,  my  fra-ends,  *11  be  gra-ate  idees, 
though  they  may  seem  little  at  first  and  just  like  the  a-old  ones.  Bm 
they  *11  lead  ye  on  to  a  better  course  and  to  enjoy  in  your-saelyes  better, 
and  ma-akin  more  lucre  and  lead  ye  to  better  a-affinities  with  oome- 
lier  sisters,  and  ra-aise  your  souls  from  the  de-lightful  ha-amiGnies  of 
airth  up  to  the  speretual  ha-armonies  of  another  life. 

*  Tha-arefore,  my  fra-ends,  foUer  your  feelins  and  study  tiie  nator'  of 
the  sperets.  They  're  about  you  all  the  while ;  good  sperets  with 
whaite  wings  arflapping  over  tnem  that  the  Prophet  favors,  and  gn-tte 
green  devils  with  fiery  eyes  a-clawin  at  the  hair  of  them  who  sc^on 
the  Prophet  and  revile  the  bless-sed  mejums  and  strive  not  to  yield  to 
their  affinities,  or  seek  na-ot  their  way  uppards  to  the  ga-iding  Hanno- 
nies  of  the  big  sperets.  Ya-as  —  I  see  *em  around  ye  now  —  black, 
blue,  and  yallow,  fiery  green,  striped  and  speckled,  breathing  out  hate, 
and  yallow  fever,  and  pa-overty,  and  squenchin*  out  aflSnitics,  and 
puttin'  the  moral  wickedness  oi  the  outside  world  into  your  heads. 
They  are  here  —  I  see  *em  comin  !  —  swarms  of  millions,  razin'  and 
tarin'  at  my  words  —  black  and  awftd  in  yowlin'  nastiness— they 
scream  —  I  kin  smell  *em  with  the  na-ose  of  my  speret,  and  setch  an 
a-awful  old  sm-ell  you  na-aver  did.  Yas,  they  're  leapin'  among  ye— 
save  yerselves  !  * 

By  this  time  most  of  the  congregation  were  in  a  state  of  high  d(^dnza 
upper  triangles.  Prophet  Wy  ties  worked  as  if  all  the  evil  spiiits  he 
spoke  of  had  got  into  him,  and  his  eyes  glared,  his  -^ole  cOTpMatocn 
quivered,  and  his  gray  hair  blazed  up,  like  all  horrors.  The  womea 
screamed  and  fainted,  the  men  shuddered  and  groaned,  and  I,  Mace 
Sloper,  nearly  gave  up  the  ghost  myself  in  sheer  rage  and  dii^gnst  A 
fresh  quiver  of  terror  rose  again  like  a  gale,  and  Wytles  leaped  up  with 
iris  arms  raised  in  a  firesh  rush  of  ghastly  warning.  Once  more  thaj 
was  a  dreadful  storm,  blast  of  trembling  and  groans,  screams,  yells,  aw 
convulsions,  and  I  had  no  doubt  for  an  instant,  that  several  would  die 
on  the  spot.  But  suddenly  the  Prophet,  spreading  himself  out  so  oat 
his  broad  white  robe  seemed  about  to  cover  the  whole  congregatMO, 
cried : 

*  But  they  ca-anot  ha-arm  ye.  There  are  the  gra-ate  white  qw^ 
with  golden  crowns  and  flowin'  rarobes  coming  darown  in  milli«fj* 
legions,  and  the  ba-ad  sperets  ta-ake  to  flight  Wor-ship  yoorPn^het, 
who  will  a-always  keep  *em  a-around  ye,  to  ensnare  ye  with  pla-MO*^ 
and  wealth,  and  Harmonies.  Worship  your  Prophet  and  retoni  oi 
your  favors  and  of  the  bla-assings  which  he  gets  the  sperets  to  give  f^' 
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unto  him.  Worship  your  Prophet  who  dwelleth  not  in  the  tents  of  the 
worldly  sperits,  hut  is  always  a-gittin  Sront  of  this  here,  and  a-gaoin'  up 
tha-are  among  the  adamantine  era-owns,  and  blue  blazes,  and  big  licks 
and  things.  Worship  the  Prophet,  for  he  has  brung  nothing  but  bless- 
ings and  choice  affinities  and  white-wing  sperets  all  about  among  ye 
world  without  e-end  ! ' 

And  with  this  Prophet  Wytles  descended  among  his  congregation, 
who,  especially  the  women,  proceeded  to  worship  him  to  his  heart's 
content.  Th^  fell  down  and  wept  before  him  in  joy,  they  kissed  his 
hands,  they  embraced  his  knees,  and  those  who  could  not  get  near 
enough  for  this,  struck  up  the  anthem  of '  Going  down  the  stream  *  in  a 
high  pressure  jubilee  style,  introducing  several  friendly  hallooe,  which 
seemed  to  be  meant  as  remarks  to  the  good  '  sperets '  that  it  was  all 
right  now ;  that  they  had  hauled  down  a  big  pat,  and  intended  hence- 
forth to  live  as  jolly  as  clams. 

While  all  this  giraffing  and  squalivating  was  on  the  griddle,  and 
while  the  outside  &t  drops  were  running  over  the  edge  and  flaring  up 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  on  their  own  hook,  I  could  n*t  help  noticing  Smash 
Hat,  who  was  in  no  ways  put  out  by  the  proceedings,  and  who,  through 
the  whole  of  it,  only  fixed  the  furniture  from  time  to  time,  and  was  al- 
ways on  hand  to  keep  the  more  acrobatic  portion  of  the  believers  from 
lighting  too  hard  on  their  heads  when  going  in  for  extra  sublime  fly-ers 
in  the  way  of  sacred  ground  and  lofty  tumbling.  He  was  a  believer, 
but  the  luxury  of  being  excited  did  n't  come  in  his  line,  as  he  was  em- 
ployed (being  poor)  to  keep  the  room  straight  and  the  congregation 
from  being  hurt  There  was  a  scientific  sort  of  set  look  on  his  face 
which  was  rather  taking,  and  it  set  Mace  Sloper  to  thinking  that  there 
is  a  queer  likeness  in  sextons  and  ushers  all  the  world  over,  and  a  mys- 
tery in  their  calUng  which  common  fi>lks  do  n*t  think  about  and  seldom 
get  up  to.  Showmen  in  menageries,  head-waiters  at  first-class  hotels, 
superintendents  of  prisons,  croupiers  at  gambling-tables,  experienced 
secretaries  of  Tammany  Hall  meetings,  and  finally,  drill-sergeants  and 
judges  on  the  bench,  not  to  mention  tip-top  salesmen  and  experienced 
foremen  in  factories,  all  have  that  look.  And  every  man  who  has  got 
it  is  BOSS,  and  nothing  can  take  it  out  of  him,  though  he  never  do  noth- 
ing  more  than  sweep  a  Broadway  crossing  ;  for  it  shows  that  he  has 
got  so  as  to  command  himself  in  business  hours,  and  his  business  too. 
My  friends,  when  you  want  a  good  man,  get  one  of  that  style  of 
beauty. 

While  sitting  by  myself  I  observed  that  the  excitement  grew  less. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  ladies  said  :  *'  0  Sister  Stella  !  —  Sister  Stella  ! 
here 's  a  new  convert  I  *  And  with  this  she  turned  to  me,  and  I  re- 
membered in  her  a  certain  plump  belle  whom  I  met  last  winter  at 
Alderman  Buster's  party.  Sister  Stella  now  swept  forward  and  did 
her  display  with  a  bend  and  a  spread  which  was  evidently  regarded  as 
rather  the  thing  and  something  particularly  high  above  the  vulgar. 
And  Mace  Sloper  touched  his  hand  to  his  foreheaid  and  keeping  it  there, 
bowed  till  he  thought  that  the  hotel  room-key  in  his  pocket  had  run 
about  three  inches  into  his  side*  And  this,  too,  was  evidently  regarded 
as  quite  high-polite  by  the  ladies  around. 
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Stella  had  a  very  fair  complexion  and  quite  fine  eyes,  the  brows  just 
a  leetle  trimmed  ofi^  and  shaded  with  antimony,  but  the  whole  consider- 
ably striking.  Her  hair,  of  curly  brown,  had  been  shaved  or  dq»l^ 
toried  up  in  the  part  in  front,  which  made  the  forehead,  I  beliefe, 
*  grraceful  and  interesting,'  by  running  it  into  a  blue  stem  ;  though  1 
do  n*t  quite  see  where  the  beauty  of  the  arrangement  pomes  in.  The  said 
hair  was  very  carefully  worked  in  scollops  from  the  '  part  *  to  the 
temples  at  great  expense  of  stifiening  applications,  and  then  plaited  is 
immense  braids,  something  like  fancy  basket-work,  and  dread-M  fieoicj 
at  that,  the  extremities  behind  being  secured  with  a  gilt  comb  and 
several  furious  red  rosettes.  Her  stately  figure  was  done  up  in  a  lib^ 
allowance  of  blue  and  orange-colored  mouwelin  delaiue  flounced  to  the 
waist,  with  crimson  silk  bretelles,  extensively  pinked  and  supported  od 
each  shoulder  by  a  highly-ornamental  loop,  ^ch  was  the  general  dg 
of  *  Stella,*  the  fair  decov  duck  of  the  *  Cold  Wittles-ites.' 

'  Here  in  the  Temple,  says  she,  'we  are  all  friends.  Brother,  thoo 
art  welcome.     Are  Uiou  not  glad  that  thou  hast  c<Hne  in  among  us  ? ' 

'  I  should  be  uncommon  hard  to  please  if  I  was  n't/  says  I,  lookfng 
at  her  as  if  she  was  just  served  up  on  the  half-shell,  and  turning  roood 
so  as  to  give  the  balance  of  the  look  to  the  other  sisters.     'Awfril  haid' 

*  Thou  must  a  had  affinities  which  drawed  you  here,'  cried  the 
Alderman  Buster  sister.  *  Did  n't  you  feel  'em,  Brother,  prranptiny 
you  and  giving  thee  no  rest  till  thou  was  here  among  harmonious  souls  ? 
Did  n't  you  feel  as  if  thou  was  drawn  ?  ' 

*  Yes,*  said  I,  *  there  was  the  feeling  of  a  draw  on  me  all  along,  and 
I  could  n't  resist  it.  Then  I  came  along  just  like  a  thief  being  dragged 
to  the  Tombs  by  a  star.' 

*  Oh !  how  sweet  thou  talkest,  Brother,'  cried  SteUa.  '  The  spirits— 
the  blessed,  blessed,  blessed  spirits  have  done  a  great  woik  in  thee. 
They  have  led  thee  here  a  noble,  and  angelic,  and  good-looking  mafl,  to 
find  thy  affinity.     Is  thy  eyes  not  opened  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  indeedy,'  says  I ;  *  it  would  n't  be  easy  keeping  of  'em  shut  with 
such  beauty  as  yours,  and  these  other  ladies,  goin'  on  around.  It  would 
make  any  thing  open  its  eyes  to  see  you' 

*He  is  finding  his  affinities  —  he's  findin'  'em,*  buzzed  sefeni 
around. 

*  FoUow  the  Harmonies,  Brother,'  observed  Stella.  *  When  thy  heart 
says  to  you  *  Go,'  you  should  goeth,  and  when  it  says  *  Come,'  thou  should 
cometh.  But  thou  has  now  got  a  new  life  and  must  speak  the  Im* 
guage  of  love  and  bear  a  new  name.' 

*  Let  him  be  na-a-med  a-anew ! '  said  the  Prophet,  drawing  near. 

*  From  this  hour  thou  art  devoted  to  follow  thy  Affinities  here  among 
us,  and  art  called  Einordine.     Brother,  bow  thy  head.' 

And  Mace  Sloper  bowed  his  head  and  received  a  sisterly  kiss  <»  *"* 
noble  brow  —  or  rather  two  of  them  —  one  from  Stella  and  anoth^ 
from  his  plump  friend,  as  also  an  embrace  firom  each,  which  left  a  smell 
of  tremendous  mixed  Patchouly  and  American  Millefleurs  on  his  coat 
for  four  days.  I  need  not  describe  the  soiree  which  followed,  or  w« 
quick  streak  which  I  made  in  the  Harmonies  or  with  the  Affinities ;  tw 
great  dodge  in  my  rapid  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  the  True  Rehgi<® 
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being  due  to  the  fact  that  after  the  congregation  had  been  rediked  to  a 
select  two  dozen,  I  ordered  up  unlimited  oysters  and  sundry  bottles  of 
awful  wine,  or  what  they  had  the  cheek  to  sell  for  wine,  and  which 
the  '  Affinities '  and  even  Prophet  Wytles  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  was 
a  very  extra  sort  of  tipple.  And  the  Holyites  did  pile  it  on  pretty 
tolerably  loud.  Si^r  Buster  (her  real  name  in  the  flock  was  Clemen- 
tine) worked  away  at  the  harp ;  Miss  Stella  and  another  young  lady 
gave  us  the  grand  spirit  dance  with  some  excessively  tall  variations ; 
the  rest  of  the  sect  present  sang ;  and  the  Prophet,  who  seemed  pretty 
far  gone,  treated  us  to  a  mess  of  preaching,  praying,  prophesying,  quite 
brilliant  to  behold.  '  Go  it.  Buster ! '  cried  1,  Mace  Sloper,  as  the  young 
lady  woke  up  in  fast  time  on  *  a  little  more  cider  too,  all  freed  from 
earthly  sin,  0  Ole  Bob  Ridlev  *s  come  to  town  and  the  saints  will  count 
us  in ! '  And  *  Go —  it^ — Sister  ! '  echoed  the  Prophet,  very  much  il- 
luminated indeed ;  '  ye  na-aver  was  so  speretual  befo-ore  in  ye'r  life.' 
And  twinkle-ty  twang  went  the  harp ;  '  woo-a-wooh ! '  sang  the  dis- 
ciples ;  round  and  round  spun  Stella  and  the  Sisters  in  the  dance,  and 
pop  went  the  corks.  And  through  it  all,  calm  as  a  clam,  Smash  Hat 
went  moving  round,  putting  every  thing  in  the  right  place,  and  the  old 
unmoved  twist  of  his  right  eye  unmoved  to  the  last.  Only  when  Mace 
Sloper,  when  the  bender  was  at  its  height,  slipped  quietly  out,  unseen 
by  any  body,  did  Smash  Hat  show  a  trace  of  humanity,  for  he  then  bid 
me  good-by  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  knew  a  gentle- 
man and  had  Mace  Sloper  on  the  list. 

There  are  queer  things  in  New-York,  and  some  people  when  they 
read  about  Wytles  and  his  flock,  will  allow  that  Mace  has  drawn  it 
mild  in  his  description  of  their  carryings  on.  Not  being  one  of  your 
'cute  sort,  I  have  n*t  piled  the  agony  on  as  I  might  have  done,  or  de- 
scribed the  little  movements,  fascinating  and  woUoping  glances,  aerified 
motions  and  other  machinery  which  the  regular  pot-boilers  keep  by 
them  in  printed  strips,  and  stick  into  the  manuscript  whenever  they 
come  to  check-apron  gorgyousness,  three  dollar  champagne,  and  battle- 
axe  brilliancy.  For,  in  plain  truth.  Mace  Sloper  sees  such  stuff  as  a 
looker-on,  and  a  rather  disgusted  one  at  that,  and,  though  not  one  of  the 
'cutest  men  in  New-York,  still  trusts  that  he  is  n't  so  far  gone  as  to 
mix  up  cheap  outsidensm  with  '  luxury,  splendor,  and  wanton  magnifi- 
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It  *b  not  the  things  for  me,  I  know  it, 

To  crack  mj  ovna  trampet  np,  and  blow  it ; 

Bat  it  '8  the  hitt,  and  Timb  will  show  it : 

There  was  Kra.  F ,  she  was  so  very  deaf 

She  might  hare  worn  a  percussion-cap. 

And  been  knocked  on  the  head  without  hearing  it  snap  : 

Well,  I  sold  her  a  horn,  and  the  rerj  next  daj 

She  heard  from  her  hnsband  at  Botanj  Baj  I  hoos. 


C^'^'-i  A  Memory. 


MEMORY 


•  T     MAKT     WtWtraSB     •VA.WX.BT    ••••ov. 


SonETTMBS  I  see  bim  In  mv  dreami. 

His  fiur  hair  crowned  with  wreaths  of  flowers ; 
Such  as  I  woYe  by  marmnrin^  streams. 

For  hioif  in  those  jroong  days  of  oars. 


And  then  this  oeaseless  cry  grows  still, 
This  lonely  heart  forgets  its  pain ; 

I  close  my  eyes,  and  taste  at  will 
The  bliss  of  being  lofisd  again 


I  marvel  at  the  love  that  lifes 

When  all  that  gave  it  birth  is  dead  ; 

That  nothing  asks,  yet  all  things  gives  ; 
And  nothing  spet^  yet  all  is  said. 


0  heart!  be  ftithfUl  to  thy  trust : 
The  lovely  things  of  memory, 

That  now  are  but  a  heap  of  dust, 
Yet  once  were  all  in  all  to  thee. 


An  inward  touching  of  my  pain, 
A  dream  of  all  I  should  forget; 

Thy  dear  face  rising  up  again, 
And  so  my  downcast  eyes  are  wet' 


0  vision  of  my  early  years  I 

0  hopes^  that  bloomed  and  died  too  tooii ! 

1  give  ye  nothing  but  these  tears, 

For  at  my  morning  it  is  noon. 


As  geuUy  as  a  child  might  lay 
Its  hand  upon  its  mother's  breast, 

Ye  feel  around  my  heart  to-day, 
And  seek  in  vain  to  give  it  rest 


On  I  strange  and  sweet  that  Love  should  ootne 
To  oomfort  where  it  struck  the  blow : 

And  seek  to  raise  a  happier  home 
0*er  homelike  virtues  lying  low. 


LITERARY      NOTICES. 


BoTHWBLL :  A  Poem :  In  Six  Parts.  Bj  W.  EDMOifsromB  Attouk,  D.C.L.  Author  of 
*  Lays  of  the  Scottish  CaTaliers/  '  Box  Gualtibr's  Ballads,'  etc  Boston :  Tickkok 
andFulds. 

It  is  singular  how  few  poems  have  been  writt^i  iq>on  Mabt,  Queen  of 
Scots,  when  we  consider  how  great  dramatic  interest,  and  what  a  wondrous 
amount  of  human  passion  and  pity  are  contained  within  the  story  of  her 
life.  The  death  of  her  gallant  &ther  within  a  few  hours  after  her  birth :  the 
mighty  turbulent  barons,  who  were  beginning  to  be  corrupted  by  the  gold 
of  England,  and  to  lose  all  of  their  rude  Scottish  manhood  but  its  stormy 
roughness,  come  before  us,  contrasted  witii  the  gay  and  polished  court  of 
France  in  which  her  youth  was  passed,  and  oyer  which  she  ultimately 
reigned  as  queen. 

Then  c6me8  her  own  life,  sorrow,  misapprehension,  merciless  persecution, 
religious  and  civil ;  the  always  beautifid  picture  of  rare  fidelity  in  the  midst 
of  almost  universal  treason ;  isolated  truthfulness  in  a  time  when  only  not 
aU  men  lied ;  the  career  of  pain  through  which  the  loveliest  woman  of  the 
age  had  to  run,  from  the  day  that  she  landed  amid  the  vexed  waves,  and  in 
the  dreary  gray  mists  at  Leith,  until  she  laid  her  martyr^s  head  upon  the 
scaffold,  to  pay  the  price  of  her  brother's  treason,  and  to  satisfy  the  blood- 
thirst  of  the  licentious  she-wolf,  Elizabeth. 

Attoun  takes  for  his  subject  only  a  portion  of  her  life,  that  portion  upon 
which  the  brutal  shadow  of  Bothwell  was  cast ;  and  into  the  mouth  of  that 
ruffian  Liddlesdale  lord  he  puts  the  words  of  the  poem.  The  scene  of  the 
monologue  is  the  Castle  of  Malmoc,  the  Danish  prison  in  which  Bothwell 
was  confined,  and  embraces  all  the  events  from  liie  horrid  butchery  of 
David  Riccio  to  the  parting  of  Mabt  and  the  Earl  at  Carberry  HiU.  The 
history  of  the  tiipe  is  quite  faithfully  rendered  —  the  stead&st  enmity  of  the 
Messalina  of  England — the  visit  of  the  Queen  to  her  wounded  servant — 
the  murder  of  the  petulant  baby,  Darnley — the  abduction  and  forced  mar- 
riage—  are  not  imaginary  scenes  but  true  copies  of  history. 
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You  watch  the  grim,  graye,  unscrupulous  treason  of  Musrat  the  Pioas. 
the  falsest  yillain  that  ever  Scotland  bred:* 

'  Falsb  to  his  faith,  a  wedded  priest ; 

Still  falser  to  the  crown  : 
False  to  the  blood  that  in  his  veins 

Made  bastardy  renown. 
False  to  his  sister,  whom  he  swore 

To  f^ard  and  shield  from  harm : 
The  head  of  many  a  felon  plot. 

But  never  once  the  arm  I 
What  tie  so  holy  that  his  hand 

Hath  snapped  it  not  in  twain? 
What  oath  so  sacred  bat  he  broke 

For  selfish  end  or  gain  ? 
A  verier  knave  ne'er  stepped  the  earth 

Since  this  wide  world  TOgan  : 
And  yet  he  bandies  texts  with  Knox, 

And  walks  a  pious  man  > ' 

You  hear  the  hissing  of  that  arch-snake,  Matfland  of  Lethington,  the  qiK* 
rulous  fidsehoods  of  Chalblherault  and  idiotic  Abran.  You  see  sM, 
backstair,  venal  Buchannan;  and  wily  Randolph,  crafty  Cecil's  tool;  and 
over  all  their  whisperings,  and  prayings,  and  loud  nasal  chanting  of  discord- 
ant psalms,  we  hear  the  roar  of  the  chained  wolf  in  his  Danish  den,  hoirse 
aboye  the  Toice  of  the  seas  that  wash  it  foreyer.  There  he  lies,  frettiDf  at 
his  manacles,  howling,  grim,  gaunt,  and  in  despair : 

*  Cold,  cold !    The  wind  howls  fierce  without, 

It  orives  the  sleet  and  snow ; 
With  thundering  hurl  the  angry  sea 

Smites  on  the  crags  below. 
Each  wave  that  leai>s  against  the  rock 

Makes  this  old  prison  reel. 
God!  cast  it  down  upon  my  head, 

And  let  me  cease  to  feel. 
Cold,  cold !    The  brands  are  burning  out, 

The  dyinff  embers  wane  j 
The  drops  nil  plashing  from  the  roof 

Like  slow  and  sullen  rain. 
Cold,  cold  I    And  yet  the  villain  kernes 

Who  keep  me  fettered  here 
Are  feastinff  in  the  hall  above, 

And  holding  Christmas  cheer. 
Ay.  howl  agam,  thou  bitter  wind, 

Roar  louder  yet,  thou  sea, 
And  drown  the  gusts  of  brutal  mirth 

That  mock  and  madden  me. 
Ho !  ho  I  the  eagle  of  the  North 

Hath  stooped  upon  the  main  I 
Scream  on,  0  eagle  I  in  thj  flight, 

Through  blast  and  humcane. 
And  when  thou  meetest,  on  thy  way, 

The  black  and  plunging  bark 
Where  those  who  pilot  by  the  stars 

Stand  quaking  in  the  dark, 
Down  with  thy  pinion  on  the  mast. 

Scream  louder  in  the  air, 
And  stifle  in  the  wallowing  sea 

The  shrieks  of  their  despair ! ' 

Alas  I  when  this  reckless,  fearless,  cruel,  brutal  John  Hepburk  was  her 
friend,  what  were  poor  Mart's  enemies  ?  One  virtue  this  man  hid,  that 
none  of  her  own  kindred  and  trusted  servants  could  claim — he  was  not  a 
traitor. 
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'  FsBB  from  one  damninfif  spot  of  guilt 

Mj  soal  hath  ever  been : 
I  nerer  sold  mjr  oountiy's  rights, 
Nor  fawned  on  England's  queen.' 

But  that  was  all  that  rough,  one-eyed  Bothwell  could  boast  of.  And  what 
days  of  pain  were  those  when 

•Poor  Mart  stood 

Unfriended  and  alone, 
The  tenant  of  a  dreary  hall, 

A  melancholy  throne. 
Ko  more,  as  in  her  g^randsire's  days. 

Surrounded  by  a  ring 
Of  valiant  lords  and  gentle  knights, 
Who  for  &ir  Scotland  and  her  rights 

Would  die  beside  their  king. 
Gone  was  the  star  of  chivalry 

That  gleamed  so  bright  and  pure 
Upon  the  crests  of  those  who  fell 

On  Flodden's  &tal  moor. 
Gone  were  the  merry  times  of  old, 

The  mask,  and  mirth,  and  glee, 
And  wearier  was  the  palace  then 

Than  prison  needs  to  be. 
Forbidden  were  the  vesper-bells, 

They  broke  the  Sabbath  calm ; 
HushcMl  were  the  notes  of  minstrelsy, 

They  chimed  not  with  the  psalm. 
T  was  sin  to  smile,  't  was  sin  to  laugh, 

'T  was  sin  to  sport  and  play ; 
And  heavier  than  a  hermit's  fiist 

Was  each  dull  holiday. 
Was  but  the  sound  of  laughter  heard. 

Or  tinkling  of  a  lute, 
Or,  worse  tlmn  all,  in  royal  hall, 

The  tread  of  dancing  root, 
Then,  to  a  group  of  gaping  clowns, 
'     Would  Kjtox  with  unction  tell 
The  vengeance  tha^  in  days  of  old, 

Had  fallen  on  Jissbbl  I ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  Attoun  has  chosen  for  this  long  poem  the  old  ballad 
metre  which  he  made  so  stirringly  effectiTe  in  his  *  Lays  of  the  Scottish 
Cavaliers,'  particularly  the  *  Death  of  Montrose,'  and  the  *  Widow  of  Glen- 
coe.'  The  *  fatal  facility '  of  octosyllabic  versification  is  visible  in  a  poem  of 
this  length,  and  occasional  sing-song  and  feebleness  are  discoverable ;  but 
at  times  the  poet  wakes  up,  and  in  thrilling  trumpet-notes  sounds  forth  his 
indignation  and  his  scorn.  As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Mart, 
Queen  of  Scots,  now  only  beginning  to  be  elucidated,  this  book  is  of  no  lit- 
tle value ;  while,  as  a  song,  it  is  to  be  received  with  gratitude — a  gratitude 
which  does  not  preclude  a  healthy  appetite  for  more  just  like  it 

Apropos  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots :  we  trust  we  violate  no  literary  pri- 
vacy, in  stating  that  a  work  containing  the  particulars  of  her  life  and  pri- 
vate history,  many  of  them  drawn  firom  sources  not  only  extremely  rare,  but 
until  now  inaccessible,  is  in  preparation  for,  and  partly  passing  through  the 
press,  in  this  city.  The  author  is  Mr.  Donald  MacLeod  ;  and  both  in  the 
extent  and  variety  of  research  exhibited,  as  well  as  in  the  vigor  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  style,  we  can  promise  our  readers  a  *  rich  and  rare  treat' 
We  but  *  speak  the  things  which  we  do  know,'  having  been  permitted  to 
peruse  in  advance  certain  portions  of  the  work. 
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Abctic  Exploratioks:  Teb  Sboond  Griitnill  ExpcDinoir  nr  Skabcb  of  Sr  Jod 
Franklin.  Bj  Elisha  Kent  Kanb,  H.D.,  U.S.N.  In  two  Tolamei.  Ptuladj^ 
phia :  Ghilds  and  Prtirson.    Second  Notice. 

We  have  read  and  re-read  these  Tolumes  with  so  much  mtereet  and  pki- 
sore ;  they  reflect  such  honor  upon  the  mdomitable  »iergy,  prc^eenaK 
knowledge,  and  literary  gifts  of  their  author,  as  well  as  upon  the  liben% 
and  humanity  of  the  coimtry,  as  exemplified  in  the  noble  example  d  Mr. 
Henbt  Grinnell  ;  that  we  are  really  anxious  to  do  our  part  agaiuy  in  calSog 
renewed  attention  to  the  work :  not  that  it  need^  this  fiivor  at  all  at  oor 
hands,  since  the  volumes,  alike  from  their  external  and  internal  exceDeDckSt 
have  already  commanded  a  wide  and  '  enthusiastic  *  reception,  while  dtdr 
author  is  being  receiyed  widi  the  most  marked  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  honor,  in  Ihe  bestand  highest  circles  of  English  society.     Haying  hid 
our  own  '  say'  touching  the  interesting  record  of  these  •  Explorations,'  how- 
eyer,  we  proceed  now  to  show  how  cordially  kindred  praise  is  r^idered  toH 
by  the  best  contemporaneous  critics  of  our  time.    The  capable  and  accom- 
plished literary  umpire  of  ^The  Tribune '  daily  journal  *  awards '  as  Wkws, 
and  gives  therewithal  a  more  ample  synopsis  of  the  events  of  the  nuntfre 
than  we  had  time  or  room  to  present  in  our  November  number :  '  Dr.  Kisi 
is  one  of  the  singularly  fortunate  men  who  are  permitted  not  only  toper- 
form  noble  actions,  but  to  leave  a  worthy  record  of  their  history.    The  «d- 
mirable  qualities  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  offidil 
duties  are  a  sure  pledge  of  permanent  &me.     Courage,  wisdom,  fertility  of 
resource,  power  of  endurance,  devotion  to  an  idea,  and  skill  in  accomplish- 
ment, are  stamped  on  his  intrepid  career  of  Arctic  resc^cb.    The/ufaessof 
manhood  gives  a  lofty  character  to  his  adventurous  course.     He  might  w^ 
be  content  with  his  exploits,  which  have  called  forth  an  order  of  talent  thst 
is  rarely  combined  with  the  conditions  of  literary  excellence.    Distinction  «s 
a  writer  was  imnecessary  to  give  brilliancy  to  his  achievements.    But  in  thf 
composition  of  these  volumes  he  has  gained  a  new  titie  to  the  admiration  of  the 
public.     If  they  presented  merely  a  narrative  of  other  men's  p^Mtnanctt, 
they  would  be  coimted  as  productions  of  remarkable  interest,  for  ther  gr»- 
phic  vigor  of  description,  and  the  richness  and  novelty  of*  the  infonnatioD 
which  they  impart    But  as  a  transcript  of  personal  experieBce,  they  occopx 
a  unique  place  in  literature.    Written  with  rare  modesty  of  tone,  great  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  and  a  certain  cordial  frankness  of  manner,  securiii?  ^ 
sympathy  of  the  reader,  which  at  the  same  time  is  evidently  taken  for 
granted,  they  possess  a  peculiar  charm,  apart  fit)m  their  unquestionable 
value  as  memorials  of  maritime  discovery.'    The  reviewer  goes  on  to  say: 

*  Thb  specific  features  of  Dr.  Kanb's  plan  of  research  consisted  in  mftkiag  ^jjjr 
masses  or  the  north  of  Greenland  the  basis  of  operations,  assuming,  from  theawJ^J 
of  geographical  structure,  that  Greenland  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  peninsola  ■pp'*^ 
ing  the  Ticinitv  of  the  Pole  rather  than  as  a  congeries  of  islands  connected  hjp^T 
glaciers.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  course  was  to  pass  up  Baffik's  Bay  to  the  ^^^Fjf^ 
em  attainable  point,  and  thence,  pressing  on  toward  the  Pole,  as  far  as  boats  ^^*Jf^ 
could  reach,  to  examine  the  coast-lines  for  restiges  of  the  lost  party.  The  ^?^m^ 
which  sailed  in  the  *  Advance*  consisted  of  seventeen  men  beside  the  commaiwe^'.^ 
equipment  was  simple.  A  quantity  of  rough  boards  to  serve  for  houaiDfthe  ^®''*^. 
wmter,  some  India-rubber  and  canvas  tents,  and  several  strong  sledge^  wsai  od  •  w» 
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renient  model,  completed  the  ontflt.  For  provisions,  thej  took  a  liberal  sapplj  of 
pemmican^  a  parcel  of  Bordbk's  meat-biscuit,  some  packages  of  prepared  potato,  a  store 
of  dried  trmis  and  vegetables,  beside  pickled  caboage,  the  salt  beef  and  pork  of  the 
Navj  ration,  hard  biscuit  and  floor.  A  moderate  supply  of  liquors  made  up  the  bill  of 
fare,  although  the  partj  were  pledged  to  total  abstinence  from  thb  article,  unless  dis- 
pensed bj  special  order. 

*  Leaving  New- York  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1858,  the  'Advance '  arrived  at  the  harbor 
of  Fiskernaes  on  the  first  of  July.  Thev  proceeded  gradually  along  the  coast  until,  on 
the  twentj-seventh  of  Julv,  they  neared  the  entrance  of  Mblvillb  Bav.  Here  they  encoun- 
tered their  first  serious  obstruction  from  the  ice ;  Dr.  ELakb  promptly  decided  to  attempt 
a  passage  through  the  bay  by  a  new  track ;  and  after  a  rough  transit  of  eight  days,  the 
wisdom  of  the  plan  was  confirmed  by  its  success.  In  less  than  a  week  they  entered 
Suite's  Sound,  and  landing  near  Littleton's  Island,  deposited  a  boat  with  a  supply  of 
stores,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  retreat  in  case  of  disaster. 

*  On  the  western  cape  of  LrrrLBTON  Island,  they  erected  a  cairn,  which  might  serve 
as  a  beacon  to  any  following  party,  wedged  a  staff  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and 
spreading  the  American  flag, hailed  its  raids  with  three  cheers  as  they  expanded  in  the 
cold  mid-night  breeze.  They  immediately  resumed  their  course,  beating  toward  the 
north  against  wind  and  tide,  and  soon  arriving  at  the  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice,  where 
they  were  compelled  to  moor  their  vessel  to  the  rocks.  Among  the  petty  miseries 
which  they  now  began  to  suffer  was  a  pack  of  some  fifty  dogs,  which  formed  a  very  in- 
convenient appendage  to  the  travelling  party.  These  animals  were  voracious  as  wolves. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  supply  such  a  hungry  family  with  food.  They  devoured  a 
couple  of  bears  in  eight  days.  Two  pounds  of  raw  flesh  every  other  day  was  a  scanty 
allowance ;  but  to  obtain  this  was  almost'  impossible.  The  pemmican  could  not  be 
spared  —  com-mcal  or  beans  they  would  not  touch  —  and  salt-junk  would  have  killed 
them.  ^The  timely  discovery  of  a  dead  narwhal  or  unicorn  proved  an  excellent  relief, 
affording  six  hundred  pounds  of  good  wholesome  flesh,  though  of  a  rather  unsavory 
odor. 

'  But  a  more  serious  trial  was  at  hand.  The  vessel  had  been  released  from  her  moor^ 
iugs,  and  had  fought  her  way  through  the  ice  for  several  days,  when  the  sky  gave 
tokens  of  an  approaching  storm.  On  the  twentieth  of  August,  the  tempest  came  on 
with  unmistakable  Arctic  fury.'  (Its  effects  were  described  in  an  extract  in  the  last 
Kkickerbocksr.)  '  By  the  twenty-second  of  August,  they  had  reached  the  latitude  of 
78^41'  —  a  distance  greater  than  had  been  attained  by  any  previous  explorer,  except 
Pasrt,  on  his  Spitzbergen  foot-tramp.  About  this  time,  some  of  the  jmrty  began  to 
exhibit  symptoms  of  discontent  The  rapid  advance  of  winter,  the  deprivation  m  rest, 
and  the  slow  progress  of  the  expedition,  tended  to  produce  depression.  One  person 
volunteered  an  opinion  in  favor  of  returning  to  the  south,  and  giving  up  the  attempt  to 
winter.  It  was  no  time  for  half-way  measures.  Dr.  Kanb  at  once  caUed  a  council  of 
his  oflScers,  and  listened  to  their  views  in  full.  With  but  a  single  exception,  they  de- 
clared their  conviction  that  a  further  progress  to  the  north  was  impossible,  and  urged 
the  propriety  of  returning  southward  to  winter.  The  commander  maintained  the  op- 
posite view.  Explaining  the  importance  of  securing  a  position  which  might  expedite 
future  sledge-journeys,  he  announced  his  intention  of  warping  toward  the  northern 
headland  or  the  bay.  Once  there,  he  could  determine  the  best  point  for  the  operations 
of  the  spring,  and  would  put  the  brig  into  winter  harbor  at  the  nearest  possible  shelter. 
His  comrades  received  the  decision  with  cheerful  acquiescence,  and  zealously  entered 
upon  the  perilous  duties  which  it  involved.  During  the  process  the  gallant  little  ves- 
sel ran  aground,  and  in  the  night  had  a  narrow  escape  from  fire.  A  sudden  lurch 
tumbled  the  men  out  of  their  berths,  and  threw  down  the  cabin-stove,  with  a  fall  charge 
of  glowing  anthracite.  The  deck  blazed  up  riolentlv,  but  by  the  sacrifioe  of  a  heavy 
pilot-cloth  coat  the  fire  was  smothered  until  water  could  be  passed^down  to  extinguish  it. 
The  powder  was  not  fax  off.  A  few  moments  more  might  nave  brought  the  expedition 
to  a  sudden  close. 

'About  the  tenth  of  September,  the  vessel  was  brongfat  into  a  sheltered  harbor  be- 
tween the  islands  of  the  bay,  in  which  she  had  been  lying  for  some  time,  and  all  hands 
prepared  for  winter  quarters.  Of  their  mode  of  life  during  the  long  darkness  of  an 
Arctic  winter,  a  vivid  idea  is  given  in  Dr.  Kanb's  journal. 

'Toward  the  end  of  April,  tne  arrangements  for  a  journey  of  exploration  were  com- 
pleted, and  leaving  the  brig  in  charge  of  a  trustworthy  detachment^  four  able-bodied 
and  six  disabled  men,  the  Commander,  with  seven  others,  set  out  upon  the  tour  over 
the  ice.  His  plan  was  to  follow  the  ice-belt  to  the  Great  Glacier  of  Humboldt,  and  from 
that  point  to  stretch  along  the  face  of  the  glacier  to  the  north-west,  and  make  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  ice  to  the  American  sme.    The  stores  of  the  party  consisted  of 

Semmican,  bread,  and  tea,  a  canvas  tent  five  feet  by  six,  and  two  sleeping  bags  of  rein - 
eer  skin.  The  sledge  was  light,  built  of  hicko/y,  and  but  nine  feet  long.  A  soup- 
kettle,  for  melting  snow  and  making  tea,  was  arranged  to  boil  either  with  lard  or 
spirits.  A  sub-division  of  the  party,  with  another  sledge,  started  two  davs  before  the 
departure  of  Dr.  Kakb,  which  took  plaoe  on  the  twenty-seventh.    He  reached  the  Great 
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Glacier  in  safetj.  The  coast  of  GreeDland  in  the  ridnitj  is  of  a  higfalj  uetomi^ 
character.  The  red  aand-stoDes  present  an  impressiTe  contrast  with  the  blank  1rlll^ 
ness,  associating  the  cold  tints  of  the  dreary  Arctic  landscape  with  the  wann  ookcac 
of  more  southern  lands.  The  different  layers  of  the  cliff*  have  the  appearance  of  joioki 
masonry,  and  the  narrow  line  of  green  stone  caps  them  with  n&tanl  battlementi.  Ai 
one  place  rose  the  dreamy  semblance  of  a  castle,  flanked  with  triple  towers,  completelj 
isolated  and  defined.  To  these  Dr.  Kane  ^ve  the  name  of  the  '  Tnree  Brother  Tovcn' 
A  still  more  striking  object  was  a  sinjgle  chff  of  green-stone,  north  of  latitude  79  depo, 
which  reared  itself  from  a  crumbleabase  of  sand-stones,  like  the  boldly-chiselea  na- 
part  of  an  ancient  city.  On  one  extremity  stands  a  solitary  column  or  minaret  tows, 
as  sharply  finished  as  if  it  had  been  cast  for  the  Place  Vendome.  The  length  of  tbe 
shaft  alone  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  it  rises  on  a  plinth  or  pedartal  itetf 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  *  I  remember  well,'  sajs  Dr.  Kane,  *  the  emotkai 
of  my  party  as  it  first  broke  u{>on  our  yiew.  Cold  and  sick  as  I  was,  I  brought  U^i 
slEeUm  of  it,  which  may  have  interest  for  the  reader,  though  it  scarcely  siiigeBti  tii 
imposing  dignity  of  this  magnificent  land-mark.  Those  who  are  happily  fiunuisr  wi& 
the  writings  of  Tbkntson,  and  have  communed  with  his  spirit  in  tne  soUtodei  oft 
wilderness,  will  apprehend  the  impulse  that  inscribed  the  soene  with  his  name.'  5ti 
description  can  do  justice  to  the  Great  Glacier  itself.  Rising  in  solid  ghtfsy  wail,  (bne 
hundred  feet  aboTe  the  water-level,  with  an  unknown,  unfathomable  depth  below  it, 
its  curved  face  sixty  miles  in  length  from  Cape  Aoassiz  to  Cape  Forbes  vanishes  i^ 
unknown  space  at  not  more  than  a  single  (uy's  rail-road  travel  flrom  the  Pole,  f^ 
interior  witn  which  it  communicated,  aud  from  which  it  issued,  was  an  unsnrrejedstt 
of  ice,  apparently  of  boundless  dimensions. 

<  The  journey,  however,  failed  of  success  in  forcing  a  passage  to  the  north.  Oo  tie 
sixth  day,  the  party  were  attacked  by  scurvy,  from  which  they  had  suffered  tenibiT 
during  the  winter.  Two  of  the  number  were  taken  with  snow-blindness,  and  one  wu 
condemned  as  altogether  unfit  for  travel.     To  crown  their  discomfitures,  thef  ixjA 


made  their  appearance.  In  this  condition  he  was  unable  to  make  more  than  oioe  oiks 
a  day.  He  was  strapped  upon  a  sledge,  and  the  march  continued ;  but  he  was  sooo  so 
much  reduced  as  to  find  the  moderate  temperature  of  5^  below  zero  intolerable.  Bis 
left  foot  was  frozen  up  to  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  same  night  it  became  evident  ttui 
the  difllculty  in  his  limbs  was  caused  by  dropsical  effusion.  The  next  day  he  grew  de- 
lirious, and  fainted  whenever  he  was  taken  from  the  tent  to  the  sledge.  Ererj  loasM 
the  party  was  so  far  'gone  as  to  make  the  continuance  of  the  journey  impo6»bl& 
Scarcely  able  to  travel,  they  bore  the  commander  back  to  the  brig,  which  ihtsj  reacbw 
by  forcbed  marches  on  the  fourteenth.  Dr.  Kane  was  entirely  prostrated  for  aboat  t 
week.  The  first  business  after  his  convalescence  was  to  arrange  new  parties  for  exp)o^ 
ation.  They  returned  in  safety,  with  ample  experience  of  the  penis  of  Aitiic  dif- 
covery. 

'Passing  over  the  remainder  of  the  summer  without  further  extracts  firom  the mter 
eating  narrative,  we  find  the  little  party  prepared  to  encounter  the  terrors  of  a  seoou 
winter  in  that  dreary  region.  The  brig  was  fast  in  the  ice.  and  every  tSati  for  btf 
liberation  had  proved  unsuccessful  At  this  crisis  Dr.  K  ake  called  all  hands  together,  au 
explained  to  them  the  reasons  which  had  decided  him  not  to  forMke  the  brig.  He  1^ 
it  to  the  choice  of  each  man,  however,  to  attempt  an  escape  to  open  water,  ortostiw 
by  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition.  Eight  of  the  seventeen  survivors  of  the  pv^ 
resolved  to  remain  with  their  commander :  the  others  were  fitted  out  with  everjappo* 
iance  that  could  be  furnished,  and  departea  on  their  almost  desperate  enterprise.  ^ 
carried  with  them  every  assurance  of  a  brother's  welcome  should  they  be  oriveD  tuck; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  many  weary  months  of  trial  and  hardship  that  thej  were  sees 

'  The  arrangement  of  the  winter-quarters  now  occupied  the  whole  attention  of  the  utue 
band.  Dr.  Kane  determined  to  adhere  to  the  routine  of  observances  which  bad  va» 
up  the  sum  of  their  daily  life.  No  aecustomed  form  was  to  be  surrendered.  The  im- 
portance of  systematic  employment  was  fully  appreciated.  The  distrihatioa  *°°^ 
tails  of  duty,  the  religious  exercises,  the  ceremonials  of  the  table,  the  fires,  the  I'gh^ 
the  watch,  even  the  labors  of  the  observatory,  and  the  notation  of  the  tides  and  the  vj, 
it  was  decided  should  go  on  as  they  had  before.  In  the  material  arrangemeo^  ffl^ 
useful  hints  were  borrowed  from  the  Esouimaux.  The  brig  was  thoroughly  ^  i*!5 
padded  with  moss  and  turf.  A  pile  or  barrels  on  the  ice  contained  their  suppiT<» 
water-soaked  beef  and  pork.  Flour,  beans,  and  dried  apples  formed  a  quadrao^o^ 
block-house.  The  boats  and  spare  cordage  were  phicra  along  an  arenoe  op^ 
abeam  of  the  brig.  There  was  but  a  small  store  of  vegetables.  The  pickled  cabbage, 
dried  apples  and  peaches  had  lost  much  of  their  anti-scorbutic  virtue  oj  ^^^^^Jm^ 
The  spices  were  all  gone.  Nothing  remained  but  a  few  small  bottles  of  '»<^'' vj 
to  season  the  standing  fare  of  breM,  bee^  and  pork.    A  kind  of  root-beer  was  breweo 
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bj  the  Doctor  from  the  branches  of  the  crawling  willoir,  of  which  a  stock  had  been  laid 
in  some  weeks  before.  The  gun  procured  them  an  occasional  supply  of  fresh  meat. 
Bear's  flesh  was  a  favorite  dish,  but  the  liver  of  that  animal  proved  poisonous.  A  lesd 
noxious  article  of  diet  was  the  rat  A  perfect  warren  of  tnis  tribe  was  on  board  the 
bri^.  Thej  had  become  impudent  and  fierce  with  their  increase  of  numbers.  Nothing 
could  be  saved  from  their  voracitj.  Furs,  woollens,  shoes,  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory were  gnawed  into  and  destroyed.  TbejMrbored  among  tne  men's  bedding  in  the 
forecastle,  and  at  last  became  intolerable  nuisances.  Dr.  Kaki  took  bis  revenge  bj 
decimating  them  for  his  private  table.  His  companions  did  not  share  his  taste,  and  he 
thus  had  me  frequent  advantage  of  a  fresh-meat  soup.  To  this  inviting  fare  he  ascribes 
his  comparative  freedom  from  scurvy. 

*  The  want  of  fuel  before  the  close  of  winter  compelled  them  to  rely  upon  their 
lamps  for  heat.  Pork-fat,  boiled  to  lessen  its  salt,  was  the  substitute  for  oil; 
and  by  the  use  of  metallic  reverberators,  a  single  wick  was  suflicient  to  keep 
liquid  ten  ounces  of  lard  with  a  surroundmg  temperature  of  30^  below  zero.  Raw 
meat  was  now  voted  the  most  agreeable  diet  A  slice  of  blubber  or  a  chunk  of 
frozen  walrus-beef  was  taken  with  infinite  relish.  The  liver  of  a  walrus  eaten  with 
little  slices  of  fat  was  a  dainty  morsel.  The  flesh  and  blubber  of  that  animal  is  stated 
to  be  '  the  very  best  fuel  a  man  can  swallow.'  But  of  these  savory  viands  the  party 
were  now  destitute.  The  sick  began  to  suffer  for  want  of  meat  They  were  redu<>ed  to 
three  days'  allowance  of  fr(»en  flesh,  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  a  day  for  each  man.  in 
this  emergency.  Dr.  Kani  determined  on  a  trip  over  the  ice  to  a  settlement  of  Esqui- 
maux huts  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles.  He  was  accompanied  by  Haks 
Ohristbbn,  a  native  Esquimaux,  and  five  dogs.  During  the  journey,  a  frightful  storm 
came  on.  Before  it  had  fairly  commenced,  the  partv  succeeded  in  reaching  an  old  hut, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Esouimaux.  Taking  in  the  dogs,  with  the  blubber- 
lamp,  food  and  bedding,  which  formed  part  of  the  burden  of  the  sledge,  they  closed  up 
the  entrance  with  blocKS  of  snow.  They  were  scarcely  housed  before  the  storm  broke 
out  in  all  its  fury.  Completely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  they  here  passed  many 
miserable  hours.  They  could  keep  no  note  of  time.  The  only  indication  of  the  state 
of  the  weather  was  the  whirring  of  the  drift  against  the  roof  of  the  kennel.  The  time 
was  divided  between  sleeping  and  preparing  coffee,  which  they  drank  with  a  relish. 
When  warned  by  their  instincts  of  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours,  they  treated  themselves 
to  a  meal,  dividing  impartial  bits  out  of  tne  hind  leg  of  a  fox  to  give  zest  to  their  bis- 
cuits spread  with  frozen  tallow.  It  was  two  days  before  they  were  released  fh>m  their 
narrow  prison,  reckoning  the  time  by  the  increased  altitude  of  the  moon.  Upon 
attempting  to  resume  their  journey  they  found.it  impossible  to  work  through  the  piles 
of  dnhed  snow.  Sledge,  dogs,  and  drivers  were  ouried  in  the  attempt  The  two 
travellers  harnessed  themselves  to  the  sled^,  and  *  lifted,  levered,  twisted,  and  pulled,' 
but  all  in  vain.  They  were  compelled  to  give  it  up,  and  returned  to  the  wretched  hut 
Takiujg  the  back  track,  they  reached  the  brig  the  next  morning,  and  for  several  days 
were  incapable  of  the  slightest  exertion.  The  entries  in  the  Doctor's  diary  at  this  time 
reveal  a  world  of  misery  —  of  simple,  monotonous  suffering.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
of  February,  a  glimpse  was  obtained  of  the  returning  sun,  which  was  hailed  with 
abundant  joy. 

'  On  the  twentieth  of  Majr,  the  party  were  enabled  to  leave  the  vessel,  which  was  irre- 
coverably imbedded  in  the  ice,  and  take  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  settlements  on  the 
Greenland  coast  During  the  intervening  time  they  had  not  been  idle.  On  every  re- 
spite from  their  incredible  suffering  by  cold.  &mine,  and  disease,  the  search  was  coo- 
tinued  for  the  object  of  the  expedition,  but  after  various  fruitless  attempts,  they  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  success.  We  have  no  space  to  detail  the  perilous  jour- 
ney to  the  Danish  settlements,  at  which  they  arrived  about  the  first  of  August 

*  The  expedition  under  Dr.  Kane,  although  not  succeeding  in  the  great  purpose  for 
which  it  was  dispatched,  has  contributed  important  and  valuable  additions  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  highest  point  reached  was  nearly  eighty-one 
and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude,  within  about  five  nundred  miles  of  the  Pole.  In  the  dif- 
ferent explorations  by  members  of  the  party,  the  northern  coast  of  Greenland  was  sur- 
veyed to  its  termination  in  the  great  Humboldt  Glacier :  this  glacial  mass  was  examined 
and  described  as  fitr  as  its  northward  extension  into  the  new  land  named  Washington; 
a  large  tract  of  land,  forming  the  extension  northward  of  the  American  continent,  was 
discovered ;  and  the  existence  ascertained  of  an  open  and  ioeless  sea  toward  thi  role, 
making  an  area,  with  ite|  channel,  of  over  four  thousand  miles.  The  discovery  of  this 
polar  sea  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  Arctic  exploration.  It  had  long  been 
suspected  that  such  a  tract  of  water  was  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pole,  and  the 
suspicion  was  confirmed  to  some  extent  by  actual  or  supposed  discoveries.  But  hitherto 
no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fiu;t  had  been  obtained.  The  evidence  which  Dr.  Kanb  has 
had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  collect  is  founded  on  facts  of  immediate  observation.  The 
coast  of  this  mysterious  sea  was  traversed  for  many  miles :  the  water  was  viewed  from 
an  elevation  or  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  presenting  the  same  limitless  spectacle , 
moved  by  a  heavy  swell,  free  from  ice,  and  dashing  in  surf  against  a  rock-bound  shore. 
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In  connection  with  this  disooverj,  several  fiiets  were  broa^ht  to  light  indiettiit  i 
milder  climate  near  the  Pole.  Crowds  of  marine  birds,  the  adranoe  of  n^etiUefik 
the  melted  snow  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  rise  of  the  thermometer  in  the  wmter,  nggtm 
the  supposition  of  a  climatic  meliocation  toward  the  Pole,  although  Dr.  Kaki  aixaa 
engaging  in  the  discussion  of  the  question. 

*  In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  repeat  the  expression  of  onr  sense  of  tiie  httdm, 
energy,  and  intelligence  of  the  intrepid  chief  of  the  expedition.  His  modest  nartt^R 
has  a  certain  auto-biographical  fascination,  unconsciously  revealing  the  highest  ordatf 
manly  qualities,  while  in  the  interest  of  its  incidents,  it  is  almost  snpernuoas  toMfil 
surpasses  the  most  exciting  wonders  of  romance.  A  vein  of  beaatirdl  humaiiitjpv> 
Tades  its  composition,  and  even  in  the  describing  of  the  most  desperate  scenes,  a  m- 
ing  humor  often  peeps  forth,  showing  the  impotence  of  uncongenial  ciroumftsnofS  li 
depress  an  elastic  and  generous  nature.  The  ethical  lesson  of  these  rolnmes  isftM 
less  precious  gift  to  the  reader  than  its  scientific  instruction  and  picturesque  ddis^ 
tions.' 

With  this  fiirther  report  upon  Dr.  Kanb^s  great  work,  we  take  our  leiw 
of  it  in  these  pages ;  glad  that  there  will  hereafter  be  bound  up  in  &e 
Knickerbockes  two  well-des«rved  tributes  to  an  undaunted,  humane,  uA 
gifted  explorer,  and  well  pleased  that  w^^00Kf  have  had  a  hand  in  per- 
petuating his  *  name  and  his  fama* 


English  TaArrs.    By  R.  W.  En bbsok.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampsox  *  Co.  1S«. 
Pp.312.    8to. 

Dickens  writes  for  all  who  speak  the  English  language.    Mr.  Ejomos 
addresses  only  his  ^  class.'    This  class  consists  of  the  cultivated  meo  of  Mi 
England  and  America,  and  hj  these  the  hook  hearing  the  ahoTe  pi&y  ii^ 
was  seized  as  eagerly  as  the  last  chapter  of  Little  Dorrit  bj  the  ^lest  of 
mankind.'    We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  it,  for  the  author  has  tiJtenlimc 
to  make  it  short    We  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  for  an  elabo- 
rate review  of  this  hook,  but  shall  leave  that  task  to  other  and  abler  pens, 
contenting  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts :  *  The  English  have  more  consti- 
tutional energy  than  any  other  people.    They  think  with  Hbkri  QoiTii 
that  manly  exercises  are  the  foundation  of  that  elevation  of  mind  wbieh 
gives  our  nature  ascendency  over  another ;  or  with  the  Arabs,  that  thediT? 
spent  in  the  chase  are  not  counted  on  the  length  of  life.    They  box,  nn, 
shoot,  ride,  row,  and  sail  from  pole  to  pole.    They  eat,  and  drink,  Mod  ^ 
jolly  in  the  open  air,  putting  (mark  this  Toung  America)  a  solid  bar  of  sleep 
between  day  and  day.    As  soon  as  he  can  handle  a  gun,  hunting  is  tbefiw 
art  of  every  Englishman  of  condition.* 

Ifr.  Embrson  finds  the  Englishman  *  to  be  him  of  all  others  who  staods 
firmest  in  his  shoes.  They  have  in  themselves  which  they  value  in  tiieir 
horses,  mettle  and  bottont '  ^  On  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Liverpool,  a  ff^ 
man,  in  describing  to  me  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  happene^f  to 
say :  *  Lord  Clarendon  has  pluck  like  a  cock,  and  will  fight  till  he  (fi*' 
And  what  I  heard  first  I  heard  last,  and  the  one  thmg  tiie  Eoglisfa  rtiue'is 
pluck.  The  cab-men  have  it ;  the  merchants  have  it ;  the  bishops  have  it; 
the  women  have  it ;  the  journals  have  it ;  the  IHrneB  newspaper,  thef »/» 
is  the  pluckiest  thing  in  England :  and  Sydney  Sxrra  had  made  it  a  proren) 
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that  little  Lord  John  Russell,  the  minister,  would  take  the  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet  to-morrow.*  Again,  on  the  same  suhject,  he  says:  '  I  apply 
to  Britannia,  queen  of  seas  and  colonies,  the  words  in  which  her  latest 
novelist  portrays  his  heroine :  *  She  is  as  mild  as  she  is  game,  and  as  game 
as  she  is  mild.*  The  English  delight  in  the  antagonism  which  combines  in 
one  person,  the  extremes  of  courage  and  tenderness.  Nxlson,  dying  at 
Trafidgar,  sends  his  lore  to  Lord  Gollinowood,  and  like  an  innocent  school- 
boy that  goes  to  bed,  says :  *  Kiss  me,  Hardt,*  and  turns  to  sleep.* 

We  take  a  paragraph  or  two  firom  the  chapter  headed  *  Truth,*  Mr., 
Emerson's  epigrammatic  style  tempting  us  to  quote  almost  at  random.  He 
says :  *  The  Teutonic  tribes  haye  a  national  singleness  of  heart  The  €^- 
man  name  has  a  proverbial  significance  of  sincerity  and  honest  meaning. 
The  arts  bear  testimony  to  it  The  fiuses  of  clergy  and  laity  in  old  sculptures 
and  illuminated  missals,  are  charged  with  earnest  belief.  Add  to  this  here- 
ditary rectitude  the  punctuality  and  precise  dealing  which  commerce 
creates  and  you  have  the  English  truth  and  credit  The  goremment  strictly 
performs  its  engagements.  The  subjects  do  not  underetand  trifling  on  its 
part 

*  When  any  breach  of  promise  occurred  in  the  old  days  of  prerogative, 
it  was  resented  by  the  people  as  an  intolerable  grievance.  And  in  modem 
times,  any  slipperiness  in  the  government  in  political  fiuth,  or  any  repudia- 
tion or  crookedness  in  matters  of  finance,  would  bring  the  whole  nation  to  a 
committee  of  inquiry  and  reform.  Private  men  keep  their  promises,  never 
so  trivial  Down  goes  the  flying  w(»rd  on  the  tablets,  and  is  indeUble  as 
Domesday  Book.*  *  English  veracity  seems  to  result  on  a  sounder  animal 
structure,  as  if  they  could  afford  it  They  are  blunt  in  saying  what  they 
think,  sparing  of  promises,  and  they  require  plain-dealing  of  others. 
Alfred,  the  type  of  the  race,  is  called  the  Truth-Spedker,  They  hate 
shuffling  and  equivocation,  and  the  cause  is  damaged  on  which  any  palter- 
ing can  be  fixed.* 

The  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament,  says  Emerson,  is  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land. *  The  first  leaf  of  the  New  Testament  it  does  not  open.  It  believes  in 
a  Providence  which  does  not  treat  with  levity  a  pound  sterling.  They  arc 
neither  TrAnscendentalists  nor  Christians.  They  put  up  no  Socratic  prayer, 
much  loss  any  saintly  prayer,  for  the  Queen's  mind ;  ask  neidier  for  light 
nor  right,  but  say  bluntiy,  'Grant  her  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live.*  * 

We  ourselves  have  always  had  a  great  respect  for  die  man  who  rides  in 
his  own  coach,  and  partly  understand  the  feelings  of  die  pious  Pepts,  quoted 
by  Ebcerson  on  this  point:  'Abroad,*  says  Pepts,  'with  my  vrife,  the  first 
time  I  ever  rode  in  my  own  coach,  which  do  make  my  heart  rejoice  and 
praise  Goo,  and  pray  Him  to  bless  it  to  me,  and  continue  it' 

We  have  given  our  readers  a  few  passages,  taken  almost  at  random 
from  the  book.  It  would  be  coxcombery  in  us  to  criticise  or  praise  it  We 
simply  say  that  we  think  every  man  will  be  more  *  virtuous  *  for  reading 
such  books.  The  strength  and  manly  relf-reliance  of  the  author  are  in  a 
manner  infused  into  the  reader.  The  book  is  as  invigorating  as  a  horseback 
ride,  or  a  pleasant  walk,  in  tiie  'bracing  air  of  these  cool  October  mornings. 
VOL.  XLvm.         41 
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•  It  is  Kim  Too  Lati  to  Mikd.'  A  MATrHH>F-FAcr  Rohakcb.  Bj  CiiitB 
Rbadb,  Anther  of  '  Cbbishb  Jobxbtohb,'  '  Pio  WoFraKnox,'  eta  In  two  fotuei. 
Pp.  428,  424.    Boston:  Tickhob  akd  Fisldb.    1856. 

This  work,  after  we  had  perused  it  with  unwonted  pleasure  from  ^ 
page  to  'Finis,'  lay  upon  our  table  for  only  .one  single  day,  b^oreitw 
spirited  away;  and  whoever  did  'so  convey  the  same,*  did  'his  ^irhiiig 
gently '  enough ;  and  we  must  say,  has  eyinced  so  much  good  tagte  and 
judgment  in  his  selection,  that  we  '  decline  to  prosecute'  and  shall  not  *  ap- 
pear *  against  him.  Meantime,  while  throu^  the  '  conduct  a^iresaid*  we 
have  been  prevented  from  doing  our  duty  'in  the  premises,*  an  able  oontem- 
porary,  the  Boston  '  OhrUtian  Examiner*  for  November,  has  been  moR 
fortunate :  and  its  appreciative  and  critical  views  are  in  such  exact  accord- 
ance with  our  own,  as  we  read  the  volumes,  that  we  adopt  and  indorse  ^m 
in  each  and  every  particular : 

»  Ik  this  powerftd  sketch  of  a  few  phases  pf  real  life  m  our  own  timefl^  Mr.  Kiiif 
has  amply  redeemed  the  promise  implied  in  his  previous  works.  Less  brilliant  is 
(coloring,  it  is  even  more  Vigorous  in  touch,  and  more  various  in  intere^  ^ 
♦nther  *  Pse  Woffikoton  *  or  *  OHBiBTni  Joekstoitb.*  Dealing  with  an  entirely  & 
terent  ^t  of  diaraoters,  and  aiming  to  produce  a  deeper  and  more  permanent  impne- 
sion  upon  his  readers,  our  author  has  achieved  a  still  more  remaikaUe  success,  aad 
has  given  ua  a  work  which,  tiiough  marked  by  some  defects^  must  yet  place  Im 
among  the  first  English  novelists  of  the  day. 

<  The  characterization  exhibits  the  same  wide  acquaintance  with  homan  nator^ 
and  the  same  rare  insight  into  human  motives^  which  were  so  apparent  in  i^ 
earlier  and  lees  elaborate  productions.  His  men  and  women  are  neither  im- 
possible combinations  of  disocurdant  qualities,  nor  are  they  mere  peraonificatioiacf 
abstract  ideas.  Though  they  are  sometimes  idealized  and  exaggerated,  tl^jare 
irenerally  just  such  persons  as  we  may  have  to  deal  with  at  almost  any  moment  in 
some  of  the  multi&rious  relations  of  life.  Who,  for  instance^  does  not  reoogaae 
the  fidelity  of  the  portrait  of  Susan  Mketon  —  the  very  type  <rfan  average  wsmii 
of  her  class?  So,  too,  in  the  characters  of  Georob  PiblmnOj  the  hooest  toff, 
and  of  Tom  BoBnraON,  the  keen-witted  and  sharp-eyed  thie?  his  troth  to  natow  is 
equally  noticeable.  Such  characters  as  E»en,  the  single-hearted  and  dewted 
minister  of  our  fiiith,  soomhig  all  thought  of  eartiily  advancement,  and  sofe^ 
much  to  save  the  wretched  inmates  of  a  prison;  Hawks,  the  tyrannical  and  I^ 
i^hirsty  governor  of  the  jail ;  and  Meadows,  a  scheming  villain  building  vp  wiow- 
nees  even  while  cherishing  some  noble  and  generous  impulses— are  mste^ 
Yet  the  character  of  Hawks  is  understood  to  have  been  drawn  from  Kfe;  •»*  ** 
will  doubt  that  such  men  as  BSdrn  and  Meadows  may  sometimes  be  found.  Tw 
minor  characters  are  scarcely  leas  real  and  life-like. 

*The  plot  is  extremely  complicated;  but  in  its  management  the  writer  sW 
>^at  judgment,  and  the  incidents  are  evolved  witti  the  utmost  sldU  and  ^^ 
nation.  The  scenes  in  tiie  jaQ  and  in  Australia,  in  particular,  ««^^f^^^^ 
wonderfol  vigor.  Nowhere  have  we  seen  a  mwe  vivid  picture  of  life  in  ^'"^ 
both  before  tiie  discovery  ofgold  and  during  the  eariy  stages  of  thegoldfe^,  ^ 

is  presented  in  these  chapters.    The  whole  story  fiwcinates  the  readeririw*' 
resistible  power. 
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'  It  is  dear,  howeyer,  from  the  most  cursory  reading,  that  Mr.  Reads  has  aimed 
at  something  mxnr^  than  the  oonstroction  of  a  merely  interesting  tale.  The  work 
bears  throoghout  the  marie  of  an  earnest  purpose;  and  though  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  interest  of  the  story  has  been  subordinated  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
moral,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  chief  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  utter  his  pro- 
tost  against  the  system  of  solitary  confinement^  and  to  make  his  readers  share  his 
deep-seated  indignatioiL' 


Tbc  Hitsical  Bouquet,  axd  Ikbtituti  Cboir  :  A  Collection  of  Songs,  Duets.  Trios,  and 
Chomses.  Toother  with  a  New  and  Complete  Course  of  Elementary  InstmctioDs 
aod  Lessons  lo  Singing.    For  the  School-room  and  Social  Circle.    New- York: 

IVISON  AKD  PbIXNET. 

Wb  have  here  something  new  and  something  fiur  to  the  eye.  Its  external 
;ind  internal  merits  must  secure  for  the  *  Muncal  BauqueV  many  friends, 
[n  three  points,  it  is  assumed,  this  work  may  challenge  successful  competi- 
tion :  first,  in  the  character  of  its  melodies ;  secondly,  the  beauty  and  tender- 
ness of  the  words,  wit^  some  exceptions ;  and  finally,  in  the  mechanical  exe- 
cution. The  stereotypers,  Messrs.  Millbr  and  Holman,  are  entitled  to 
great  credit  for  their  share  of  the  work,  which  certainly  is  an  ornament  to 
the  unriyalled  skill  of  our  American  mechanics.  The  valuable  labors  of  Mr. 
Bradbubt  are  too  well  known  to  require  mention  in  these  pages,  while  Mr. 
GoNYEBSB  ranks  second  to  no  man  of  his  years.  As  a  rising  star  we  com- 
mend him  to  public  notice,  and  we  .call  attention  to  his  efforts  in  the  Yolumc 
under  consideration,  as  an  earnest  of  what  he  may  achieve  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  present  studies  in  Europe. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  excellence  of  the  poetry ;  and  cite  as  a  specimen 

the  following  lines  frx>m  the  pen  of  a  contemporary  editor,  J.  B.  Pumptok, 

ofElmira: 

'  Whsv  night-winds  are  wailbg 

Like  spirits  in  thraU, 
And  Death  walks  in  darkness 

Through  hamlet  and  hall : 
Kind  angel  of  mercy, 
Wherever  they  are, 
Watch  oyer  the  slumbers 
Of  lored  ones  afar. 

'  Where'er  the?  may  wander. 

By  landor  by  sea, 
Tbou  FATBsa  of  angels. 

We  trust  them  with  Thke  ! 
Be  Thou  to  earth's  pilgrims 

The  day-beam  and  star. 
The  staffof  the  weary, 

To  loTed  on^s  a&r. 

'  While  life  hath. a  pleasure, 

Or  hope  hath  a  cheer, 
While  toe  heart  can  feel  kindness. 

Or  sorrow  a  tear, 
I  ne*er  can  forget  them, 

Nor  fkil  in  the  prayer, 
That  OoD  will  watch  orer 

The  loTed  ones  afitr ! ' 
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John  Phcenix's  Fourth-of-Jult  Oration 'in  Oregon.  —  Our  readers  hin 
known  John  Phcenix  as  a  Surveyor,  a  Topographical  Engineer,  a  Humorist: 
but  they  have  now  to  listen  for  the  first  time  to  him  as  a  Fourth-ofJoIf 
Orator.    -The  matter  is  explained  by  the  following 

Gorresponlrente. 

'FoH  Vancouver,  TT.  T.,  June  15,  lS5f. 

*  John  Phcenix,  Esq.,  Sergi  Major,  etc 

*  Dear  Sir  :  *  I  am  requested  by  a  number  of  your  brother  officers,  and  other  gentl^ 
men,  to  solicit  yon  to  deliver  the  oration  at  the  celebration  of  the  approaching  Foortlio^ 
July,  at  this  post 

*  Very  respectfully, 

*  Tour  iHend  and  obdt  serrt, 

*EL  c.  a, 

*lBt  Lieut  4th  In&ntoy.' 

'Portland,  Oh/  Jha,  17  Jvm,  1851 

*  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  very  polite  iaritt- 
tion  to  address  a  number  of  my  brother  oflScers,  and  other  gentlemen,  on  the  ooqud^ 
glorious  anniversary,  at  Vancouver. 

<  In  the  words  of  a  celebrated  Roman  emperor,  when  asked  to  take  a  driok,  I  K^h 

*  I  will  do  it  with  great  pleasure,'  and  shall  immediately  prepare  myself  for  the  di^ 
charge  of  the  agreeable  duty  thus  devolving  upon  me. 

*  Your  invitation.  Sir,  arrived  upon  a  most  opportune  occasion.  Eighty  yesre  («• 
thereabouts)  ago,  this  day,  our  respected  ancestors  marched  np  the  side  of  Bimxo^ 
Hill  by  a  flank,  to  the  following  spirit-stirring  tune : 

*  Oh  !  tweedle  dnm  twee, 
Oh  I  tweedle  dam  twee, 
Oht  tweedle-tweedle,  tweedle  dam  twee.* 

And  after  getting  there,  feeling  sick  at  their  stomachs  from  fiitigue,  threw  up  t  liMOJ 
breastworks  and  trenches,  that  took  the  British  very  particuUrly  by  surprise.  Behin 
those  breast-works,  Sir,  our  gallant  ancestors  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  tnd  receiw 
the  red-coated  minions  of  the  British  monarch  with  a  galling  and  destructiTe  fire,  tot 
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caused  tbem  to  retreat  in  oonfosion.  Three  saccessire  times  was  the  attack  repeated, 
and  three  saccessire  times  were  the  British  mercenaries  repulsed.  At  the  fourth  at- 
tempty  Sir,  our  ancestors  suddenly  remembered  certain  business  engagements  in  the 
country  which  could  no  longer  be  neglected,  and  thej  had  not  time  to  remain  and  see 
the  matter  through.  Thej  led;  and  a  mingled  mass  of  cow-hide  boots  and  shirt-tails 
fluttering  in  the  distance,  was  all  the  British  could  descry,  when,  out  of  breath,  per- 
fectly exhausted,  they  arrived  on  the  summit  of  Breed's.  This  great  engagement,  Sir, 
was  named  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  on  account  of  its  not  hariog  occurred  on  a  hill  of 
that  name,  and  a  monument  two  hundred  feet  high  has  been  erected  on  the  spot,  from 
the  top  of  which  a  man  once  foil,  and  knocked  the  whole  top  off  of  his  demed  eternal 
head.  Sir! 

*  From  the  top  of  this  monument  now  floats  the  glorious  spang-dangled  stanner  of  our 
country,  and  long  may  it  waTC. 

*  Please,  Sir,  to  accept  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  most  distinguished  coosideration . 
Curry  and  Stevens  ! 

*  With  singular  respect,  I  remain 

*  Tour  most  obdt  senrt, 
'  lient  H.  Sba.  H.,  '  Jobk  PHdnax. 

'  Ist  Lieut  4th  U.  S.  Foot, 
'VancouTcr,  W.  Tea.' 

'•ration: 

DEUTERXD  AT  FORT  VAKCOtTTXE,  W.  T.,  OK  TH*  FOUBTH  OF  /ITLT,  185(1,  BY  *0H1»  PHdXIX,  £  «.  D. 
BBKOBAirr  Ml  JOB,  nOnTT-TBIBD  RXOIMBltT,  OBBOOH  TBBBTTOBT  LIOHT  MVLBS. 

'Bbotheb  Soldiers  and  Fellow-Citizenb:  I  feel  honored  by  the  call  that  I 
have  received  and  acoepted  to  deliver  on  this  great  occasion,  the  glorious  anniver- 
sary of  our  nation's  independence,  the  customary  oration.  The  word  oration  sig- 
nifying a  public  address,  I  have  reason  to  believe  has  a  military  origin.  It  origin- 
ated in  a  custom  once  prevalent  among  commanding  officers  and  chaplains,  of 
making  long  and  verbose  addresses  to  the  troops,  which  were  stigmatized  as  *  all 
talk  and  no  rations^'  whence  the  word  noration,  modernized  into  oration.  The  term 
address  has  also  a  similar  origin,  it  having  been  the  custom  for  the  troops  to  be 
dressed  to  the  right  before  the  oration  was  delivered.  From  the  word  noration  is 
derived  the  common  expression — common  in  the  sweet  and  dassio  vales  of  Pike — 
*  to  norate.'  Thus  we  hear  an  individual  wishing  to  refer  to  an  anecdote  related  to 
him  in  early  life  by  his  grandmother,  say,  ^Ihwrd  her  norraie  iC 

' This  explanation  may  appear  irrelevant  and  uninteresting;  but  I  never  lose  an 
opportunity  to  impart  a  little  valuable  information. 

'  Brother  soldiers  and  fellow-citizens :  It  is  the  Fourth  of  July.  This  morning,  at 
half-past  two  o'clock,  every  inhabitant  of  this  great,  free,  and  enlightened  republic, 
amoxmting  in  number  to  several  millions^  was  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  by  the 
discharge  of  cannon,  the  explosion  of  fire-crackers,  and  the  continued  and  reiterated 
shouts  of  little  boys^  and  children  of  larger  growth.  From  that  time  imtil  four 
o'clock  sleep  has  been  rendered  impossible,  and  every  inhabitant  of  this  republic 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  reflect  with  gratitude  and  thankfulneas  on  the  wisdom 
of  our  progenitors,  and  the  greatness  of  our  institutions;  until  at  that  hour  the 
bells  of  evoiy  church,  meeting-house,  factory,  steam-boat,  and  boarding-house 
throughout  the  land,  beginning  to  pour  forth  a  merry  and  unlverBal  peal,  joining  in 
the  glad  anthem  of  our  nation*s  independence,  every  citizen  has  got  up,  put  on  his 
pantaloons,  taken  a  cock-tail,  and  commenced  the  celebration  of  the  day  in  good 
earnest 

'  Throughout  our  whole  vast  extent  of  country,  from  Hancock  Barracks,  Houlton, 
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^aine,  where  they  pry  the  son  up  in  the  morning,  to  Fcxt  Yuma  on  &e  Oolaido 
River,  where  the  thermometer  stands  at  212o  in  the  shade,  and  the  hens  kj  had- 
hoiled  eggs,  this  day  will  be  a  day  of  hOarity,  of  frolicking^  and  re|mdng. 

'Processions  will  be  fimned,  churches  will  be  thronged,  orations  willbe  defiToei 
(many  of  them,  possibly,  of  a  saperior  character  to  this  of  oiine,)  the  gaOant  nifigk 
that  right  arm  of  our  national  defence,  will  pervade  the  streets  in  astoondiz^  im- 
fonns,  whereof  it  may  be  said  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  fikdaee 
of  these.     Small  boys  will  fire  pistols  and  bum  their  fingers ;  large  boys  wiD  fre 
cannon  and  blow  off  their  arms;  men  will  g^uzsle  inebriating  liqaora,  and beooiK 
mnch  intoxicated  thereby ;  and  a  mighty  shout  will  go  op  from  the  land,  wbid,  'i 
the  wmd  happens  to  be  in  the  right  direction,  will  cause  the  Emperor  Auzajus 
to  tremble  in  his  boots,  and  the  young  Napoleon  to  howl  in  his  silver  cradle.  ¥br 
on  this  day  the  great  American  eagle  flaps  her  wings,  and  soars  alol^  uniil  it  miia 
your  eyes  sore  to  look  at  her,  and  looking  down  upon  her  myriads  of  fre6  and  en- 
lightened children,  with  flaming  eye,  she  screams,  ^E  Phvnbua  Dntim,'  wliicfa  mrf 
be  freely  interpreted,  *Aint  I  some? '  and  myriads  of  freemen  answer  back  vith 
joyous  shout :  '  You  are  punldnsl  *     On  this  glorious  day,  joy,  good  feeling,  and 
good-nature  animate  each  breast ;  babies  cease  to  cry,  ladies  oease  to  sookl,  all  is 
amiability ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  were  the  commanding  general  of  tiw 
Division  on  this  day  to  ask  the  Governs  of  Oregon  for  a  chew  of  tobacco^  he  wooU 
hand  over  the  whde  plug  without  a  moment's  delay  or  hesitatioD.    And  idiat '» 
the  cause  of  this  general  rejoicing,  this  universal  hilarity,  this  amiable  state  ofM 
ing,  this  love  and  veneration  tor  this  particular  day  of  all  days  in  the  year —a  daj 
when  the  native  American  forgets  all  prejudices,  and,  though  loving  his  coonUr 
better  than  aught  else,  feels  well  disposed  toward  every  thing  beside— a  da/  tkt 
our  Gorman  population  respect  and  speak  of  as  'more  better  as  good '—a  dar 
which  Pat,  who  believes  one  man  is  as  good  another,  and  a  mighty  sigfat  better, 
reverences  as  he  does  '  Saint  Patrick's  in  the  morning ' —  a  day  when  angfat  ^^ 
pleasant  is  foigotten,  and  mirth,  and  joUity,  and  flre-crac^ors  abound.    I  ^  «>* 
deavor  to  inform  you.    Many  years  ago,  before  Vancouver  was  ever  bcni  <r 
thought  0?  when  the  present  magfuifloent  city  of  Portland  was  but  a  wild  fcw6t  of 
fir  timber,  and  the  waters  of  these  mighty  rivers,  now  daily  ploughed  bf  ^ 
splendid  steamer  '  Eagle,*  were  navigated  by  the  Indian  chief  Multkokah  in  Us 
dug-out,  provisioned  with  salmon  and  whortle-berries,  there  dwelt  in  the  &r-off  ci^ 
of  Genoa,  a  worthy  merchant  named  Dakiel  Lumbus,  who  prosecuted  his  bosiBes 
as  a  dealer  in  velvets^  under  the  name  and  style  of  Lumbus  ft  Go. 

*  This  merchant,  at  a  somewhat  advanced  age,  was  blest  with  a  son  of  great  pro- 
mise, whom,  out  of  compliment  to  his  partners,  he  named  Chbistophek  Co  Ldhbcs. 
From  his  earliest  in&ncy  this  youth  showed  an  ardent  desire  for  a  maritizDe  B; 
and  old  Lumbus  gratified  his  indinations  by  sending  him  to  sea. 

*  In  those  days  popular  opinion  turned  to  the  belief  that  this  worid  on  which  we 
live  was  a  large  square  table,  or  plane  surface,  supported  on  columns  of  row 
which  extended  all  the  way  down.  Columbus,  however,  dissented  ftom  this 
opinion,  and  believhig  the  earth  to  be  a  globe  or  ball,  decided  ]n  las  own  md  ^ 
it  might  be  feasible  to  start  hi  a  given  direction,  and  sail  dear  round  it,  retunung*^ 
the  point  of  departure.  Having  communicated  these  views  to  Isabslu,  the  Qofi* 
of  Arragon,  that  lady,  who  was  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast,  and  had  a  strong  c<»* 
viction  that  Columbus  was  *one  of  them,'  sold  her  hoop  eawings  and  o^^ 
eUy,  and  fitted  out  three  top-aiil  schooners,  of  whidi  she  gave  him  the  o£hiuo«»^ 

*  With  those  vessels,  Christopher  sailed  m  1492,  and  after  the  most  imheard 
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trials  and  diflloalties,  eoooantering  many  head- windfl,  and  much  oppositioii  fixmi  his 
crew,  flnallj  diaoovered  the  West-India  Islands,  whence  he  immediatelj  returned 
with  a  cargo  of  nun  and  sogar.  This  extraordinaiy  discovery  being  noised  abroad, 
a  Spanish  captain,  who  from  his  Jovial  dispoeiticm  was  called  A  Mbbbt  Cuss,  sailed 
away,  and  disoovered  this  continent,  which,  fix>m  its  discoverer,  derived  the  name 
of  America.  Then  New-England  was  discovered  by  Johv  Cabot,  and  Yiiginia  br 
Waltib  Baldqh,  who  also  discovered  tobacco,  and  gave  himself  dyspepsia  by 
smoking  it  to  excess,  and  Pooahontas  was  disoovered  by  John  Smite,  and  Sonth- 
Caiolma  by  Calhoun. 

'Emigration  fbom  Great  Britun  and  other  coontriea  then  commenced,  and  con- 
tinned  to  a  tremendous  extent,  and  all  our  fore-fiUhers,  and  eight  grand&thers, 
came  over  and  settled  hi  the  land. 

'  They  planted  com  and  built  houses^  they  killed  the  Indians,  hung  the  Quakers 
and  Bi^tistE^  burned  the  witches  allve^  and  were  very  happy  and  comfortable  in- 
deed. So  matters  went  on  very  happQy,  the  colonies  thus  formed  owing  allegiance 
to  the  government  of  Gkeat  Britain  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy, 
when  a  slight  change  took  place  in  their  arrangementaL  The  king  of  Great  Britain, 
a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Gbobob  Guilph,  No.  3,  havhig  arrived  at  that  stage 
of  life  when  Dutchmen  generally,  if  at  all  inclined  that  way,  naturally  begin  to 
give  way  to  ill-temper  and  obstinacy,  became  of  a  sudden  exceedingly  overbearing 
and  ill-disposed  toward  the  colonies.  He  had  offenders  sent  to  England  to  be  tried: 
he  was  down  on  a  bank  and  a  protective  tariff  and  began  to  be  considered  little 
better  than  an  abolitionist.  He  also  put  in  effect  an  cvdinance  caUed  the  Stamp 
Acty  which  prevented  applause  in  places  of  public  amusement,  prevented  the  pro- 
tection of  cattle  against  flies,  and  interfered  with  the  manufacture  of  butter;  and 
he  finally  capped  the  climax  of  his  audacious  impositions  by  pladng  such  a  tremen- 
dous du^  on  tea,  that  our  female  ancestors  oould  not  afford  to  drink  that  exhilai- 
ating  beverage.  Our  Bncestora  were  patient  and  long-suffering,  but  they  could  not 
stand  every  thing. 

*  Soudiong  and  Young  Hyson  oost  about  twelve-and-a-half  cents  a  cup ;  and  our 
grandmotiiers  were  weeping  with  vexati(Hi,  and  would  not  be  comforted  with  herb- 
tea  and  decoctions  of  sassafras.  They  annoyed  our  grandfathers  to  that  extent  that 
they  rebelled,  got  up  a  Vigilance  Committee  in  Boston,  and  destroyed  two  cargoes 
of  English  tea,  and  were  fired  on  by  the  British  troops  in  oonseiiuenoe.  Then  the 
whole  country  fiew  to  arms;  the  battles  of  Concord  and  of  Lexhigton  followed,  and 
our  grand&thers  went  marching  up  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle  to  the  top  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  whence  they  did  not  march  down  until  they  had  given  the  Britislx 
troops  a  most  fearfiil  and  ever-to-be-remembered  whipping.  By  this  time  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  some  of  the  smartest  of  our  req)eotable  ancestors  that  it  was  a  good  long 
way  to  the  little  island  of  England,  that  there  was  a  good  many  people  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  that  perhaps  they  were  quite  as  able  to  govern  themselves  as  Gboboe 
GuiLPH  Na  3  was  to  govern  ^dl  They  accordin^y  appointed  delegates  from 
the  various  Provinces  or  States,  who,  meeting  together  in  Philadelphia  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  1776,  decided  to  trouble  the  King  of  England  no  longer,  and  gave  to 
the  world  that  gkirious  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  the  sui^>ort  of  which  they 
pledged  their  live^  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.  This  was  the  birth-day 
of  Freedom — the  birth-day  of  the  United  States,  now  eighty  years  of  age;  and  as 
tiiere  are  few  of  us  but  feel  some  inclination  to  celebrate  our  own  birth-day,  there 
can  be  little  wonder  that  we  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  our  country  in  so  Joyous, 
earnest)  and  enthusiastic  a  manner. 
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'  Love  of  country  is  strongly  impressed  on  every  mibd ;  but,  as  AxDencun,  ve 
should  and  in  fact  do  have  this  feeling  more  strongly  developed  than  any  o^ 
citizens  of  the  world.     For  our  country  is  a  free  country ;  its  institutions  are  vise 
and  liberal,  and  our  advantages  as  its  natives  are  greater  than  those  of  otiier  d^ 
zens.    To  be  sure,  every  body  can  vote  two  or  three  times  in  some  places;  it  is 
true  taxes  are  four  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  our  property;  it  *8  aftet 
that  it 's  difficult  to  get  scrip  paid ;  there  *s  no  disputing  the  existence  of  the  Mtm 
Liquor  Law ;  and  we  do  occasionally  have  a  mob ;  but  these  are  errors  not  anaog 
from  the  principles  of  our  government,  but  from  drcumstanoes,  and  they  will  finallr 
obviate  and  correct  themselvesL     Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  that  a  man  has  quite 
as  much  chance  for  a  life  of  happiness  if  bom  imder  the  glorious  stars  and  stripm 
as  if  he  happened  to  be  bom  anywhere  else,  and  perhaps  a  little  moace.    We  elect 
our  own  rulers,  and  make  our  own  laws,  and  if  they  do  n't  turn  out  well,  it's  vaj 
easy  at  the  next  election  to  make  others  in  their  place.    Every  body  has  a  cfaaaoe 
tor  distinction  in  this  country;  nothing  is  wanting  but  natural  ability  to  attun  it; 
and  Mrs.  Laying  Pike's  baby,  now  lyii^  with  a  cotton-flannel  ^rt  on,  in  a  cbam- 
pagne  basket,  in  Portland,  0.  T.,  has  just  as  good  a  chance  of  being  Presideiil  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  imperial  in&nt  of  France,  now  sucking  his  royal  tfaomlis 
in  his  silver  cradle  at  Paris,  has  of  being  an  emperor.    I  do  not  wish  to  fiatt^  tiiii 
audience ;  I  do  not  intend  to  be  thought  partioulaiiy  complimentaiy ;  but  I  do  ai- 
sure  you,  that  there  is  not  a  man  present  who,  if  be  had  votes  enough  might  oot 
be  elected  President  of  the  United  States.     And  this  important  fkct  is  Ha  resolt 
not  so  much  of  any  particular  merit  or  virtue  on  your  part^  as  of  the  nature  ot  <m 
glorious,  liberal,  republican  institutions. 

'  In  this  great  and  desirable  country,  any  man  may  become  rloh,  provided  he  wS 
make  money ;  any  man  may  be  well  educated,  if  he  will  learn,  and  has  mooef  to 
pay  for  his  board  and  schooling ;  and  any  man  may  become  great^  and  of  woigfat 
in  the  community,  if  he  will  take  care  of  his  health,  and  eat  sufficiently  of  hM 
salmon  and  potatoes. 

'Moreover,  I  assert  it  unblushingly,  any  man  in  this  country  may  maiTfuJ 
woman  he  pleases — the  only  difficulty  being  for  h\m  to  find  any  woman  tint  he 
does  please. 

•  Fellow-citizens  and  brother  soldiers :  It  is  the  Fourth  of  July ;  it  is  Indepeod- 
once  Day — a  day  dear  to  every  fi-eeman,  an  anmversaTy  whk^  it  is  good  to  cde- 
brate,  as  it  will  be  celebrated  till  time  shall  cease,  and  the  Union  shall  pertt 
with  it. 

<  Every  boy  in  these  United  States  knows  the  origin  ci  this  glorioas  day.  SdiH 
sums  of  money,  varying  firom  twelve-and-a-half  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  bal(  aocoid* 
ing  to  the  financial  prosperity  of  theh*  parents,  have  been  annually  given  them  to 
expend  on  this  occasion,  which  indeliby  impress  the  tact  upon  tlieir  memories  sbb 
lead  them  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  its  return.  One  of  my  earliest  andmort 
cherished  recollections  is  of  my  exploits  on  the  first  Fourth  of  July  that  I  cm  »■ 
member,  when,  with  patriotic  fervor,!  purchased  a  leaden  cannon,  whidi,explodiDg 
prematurely,  burned  oflf  my  hair  and  eye-browB,  and  put  an  end  to  the  eiistK«*J'' 
a  favorite  cat  of  my  aunt's  that  peacefolly  reclined,  watching  my  operations.  It  * 
considered  by  many  a  duty  to  become  intoxicated  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  ^^ 
ber  hearing  a  distmguished  Senator  express  his  opinion,  *  that  any  man  wiw  a» 
not  get  drank  on  the  Fourth  of  July  was  a  danmed  rascal'  Without  folly  «8^ 
ing  in  this  novel  hypothesis,  I  can  truly  say,  liiat  I  consider  it  the  duty  <^  ^ 
freeman  to  e^joy  himself  to  the  full  Umits  of  his  capacity  on  this  glorioas  occ8«<»» 
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and  if  there  aro,  as  I  dare  say  there  are,  individuals  to  whom  getting  drank  is  the 
aome  of  human  felidty,  why,  if  they  do  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  on 
this  day,  there  is  sorely  more  excuse  for  them  than  there  wovld  be  on  any  lees 
joyous  occasion.  An  anecdote  that  went  the  round  of  the  papers  a  few  years 
since  is  amusing^  and  interesting,  as  showing  the  independent  filing  engendered 
in  the  minds  of  all  classes  by  the  arrival  of  the  glorious  Fourth. 

*  A  parsimonious  merchant  who,  I  regret  to  say,  flourished  in  Boston,  kept  his 
counting-room  open  on  Independence  Day,  where  he  sat  with  his  clerk,  a  boy  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  busy  over  his  accounts,  while  the  noise  and  uproar  of  the 
celebration  were  resounding  without  Looking  up  from  his  employment,  he  per- 
ceived the  unfortunate  youth,  perched  upon  bis  high  stool,  engaged  in  picking  his 
nose,  a  practice  that  the  merchant  had  frequently  reprobated,  and  taken  him  to 
task  for. 

'  *  WiLLiiJi,'  he  exclaimed,  '  why  will  you  persist  in  that  dirty  practice?  I  am 
astonished  at  yor.' 

"  I  do  n't  care,'  whimpered  the  unhappy  boy.  *  It 's  Independence  Day,  and  it  'b 
my  own  nose,  and  I  'U  pick  thunder  out  of  it' 

*An  excellent  custom  prevails  in  many  cities  of  the  United  States  to  celebrate 
the  close  of  this  day  with  a  grand  exhibition  of  flre-works.  This  is  not  only  a  beau- 
tiM  and  exciting  spectacle^  but,  to  the  thinking  mind,  presents  a  refined  pleasure 
in  the  analogy  that  is  suggested ;  for  he  may  think  to  himself  that,  as  the  day  end?, 
so  will  end  the  Uves  of  the  enemies  of  freedom  and  the  incendiary  abolitionists,  who 
threaten  with  parricidal  effixts  the  union  of  these  States.  They  will  be  followed 
by  a  grand  display  of  fire-worics  in  another  world,  if  there  is  any  truifch  in  the  ortho- 
dox doctrines  of  the  age.  I  have  never  known  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  delivered, 
and  I  have  listened  to  many,  without  a  full  and  complete  biography  of  Uio  immor- 
tal WAsmNOTON  being  given  before  its  conclusion.  It  may  i^pear  a  slightly  hack- 
neyed custom,  but  I  shall  certainly  not  let  you  go  off  wiUiout  it  At  the  risk  of 
appearing  tedious,  I  shall  therefore  request  your  patience  for  a  few  moments^  while 
I  read  from  the  *  Clatrap  Cyclopedia^  "^  by  Professor  Tubs  Hose,  the  ibUowing  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  the  memory  of  Uus  greatest  of  men: 

7ROM  TOBB  ROSb's  AUBBtCAH    BtOOBAPHT. 

**OENEBAL     OBOBaE     WASHINOTOK. 

' '  Q-BORaB  WABUUiGFroN  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  movers  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bevolution. 

*  'He  was  bom  of  poor  but  honest  parents^  at  Oenoa^  in  the  year  1492.  Bis 
mother  was  called  the  mother  of  WASHDreiON.  He  maxried,  early  in  life,  a  widow 
lady,  Mrs.  Mabtha  Cubxib,  whom  Pbbsoott  describes  as  the  euemtkst  pretty 
woman  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Ime.  Toung  WASHiNeTON  commenced 
business  as  a  county-surveyor,  and  was  present  in  that  chancter  at  a  sham  flght^ 
under  Genial  Bbaddook,  when  so  many  guns  woto  fired  that  the  whole  body  of 
militia  were  stunned  by  the  explosion,  and  sate  down  to  sapper  unable  to  hear  a 
word  that  was  said.  This  supper  was  afterward  alluded  to  as  Bbaddock*8  deaf 
eat,  and  the  simile,  'deaf  as  a  Bbaddook,*  subsequently  vulgarized  into  'deaf  as  a 
haddock,*  had  its  rise  from  that  droumstance.  WASHmeTON  commanded  several 
troops  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  distinguished  himself  by  fearlessly  cross- 
ing the  Delavrare  River  on  ioe  of  very  inadequate  thickness,  to  visit  a  femily  c^ 
Hessians  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was  passionately  ibnd  of  green  peas  and  string- 
beans  ;  and  his  favorite  motto  was :  '  In  thne  of  peace  prepare  for  varJ 
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'  *  Washinoton^s  moet  intimate  friend  was  a  French  gentleman,  named  Mabccs 
Dbe,  who,  from  his  constant  habits  of  risibilily,  was  nick-named  ^Lamg^  yet'  His 
greatest  victory  was  achieyed  at  Qermantown,  where,  coming  upon  the  Britieii  in 
the  night,  he  completely  surromided  them  with  a  wall  of  cotton  bales,  frtm  whidi 
he  opened  a  destructive  and  terrific  fire,  which  soon  caused  the  enemy  to  ospitti- 
late.  The  cotton-bales  being  perforated  with  musket-balls  were  much  increoed 
in  weight,  and  consequently  in  value,  and  the  expression,  playfully  used,  ^'Wliat 
is  the  price  of  cotton  ? '  was  much  in  vogue  after  the  battle. 

* '  During  the  action,  WASHiKaTOir  might  have  been  seen  driving  up  and  down 
the  Unes,  exposed  to  a  deadly  fire,  hia  small  Oonoord  wagon,  drawn  by  a  bob4ailed 
gray  horse.  His  celebrated  dispatch,  'Ven^  vidi,  iriH^"  or,  I  came  andsaw  Id  a  Con- 
cord wagon,  has  reference  to  this  drcomstance. 

* '  WASHiKOTOir  has  been  called  the  '  Father  of  his  country ;  (an  unapt  title, 
more  properly  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  MoOluskbt,  parent  of  the  oelebntedpogit 
ist ;)  the  child  has  grown,  however,  to  that  extent  that  its  own  filler  would  oa 
know  it  (General  Walker  (Williah  Walkbb)  is  also  called  the  *  Father  of  ifi- 
caragua,'  and  we  have  no  doubt,  in  case  of  his  demise,  his  children,  the  Dative 
Nlcaraguans,  would  erect  a  suitable  monument  over  his  remains^  with  the  insarip- 
tion,  '  Go,  fiither,  and  five  worse.* 

'  *  Washikotok  was  a  member  of  the  Enew-Nothing  (»der,  and  directed  thtt 
none  but  Americans  should  be  put  on  fpsiai^  which  greatly  annoyed  the  Ameri- 
cans, their  comfort  being  entirely  destroyed  by  perpetual  turns  of  guard-dotj. 

'  *  He  was  twice  elected  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  o(»nba^  ^ 
and  Enow-Nothing  parties,  the  Democrats  and  Abolitionists  voting  against  him: 
and  served  out  his  time  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  the  countiy — drawing  his 
salary  with  a  regularity  and  predsion  worthy  all  commendation. 

*  *  Although,  for  the  tune  in  which  he  lived,  a  very  distinguished  man,  the  igDor- 
ance  of  WAsniNaTON  is  something  perfectly  incredible.  He  never  tnTelldd  m  a 
steam-boat ;  never  saw  a  rail-road,  or  a  locKMnotive  engine ;  was  perfectly  ignonit 
of  the  principle  of  the  magnetic  telegn^h ;  never  had  a  daguenreotjrpe^  Oolt^  piBtd, 
Shabp's  rifle,  or  used  a  friction  match.  He  eat  his  meals  with  an  iron  ibrk,  nemr 
used  postage-stamps  on  his  letters,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  application  of  chkio- 
form  to  alleviate  suffering,  or  the  use  of  gas  for  illumination.  Sach  a  man  a9  tbis 
could  hardly  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  these  times,  although,  't 
must  be  confessed,  we  occasionally  have  a  candidate  who  proves  not  much  better 
informed  about  matters  in  general. 

'*  Wabhikotok  died  ftom  exposure  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Vernon,  in  the  jeir 
1786,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  that  will  endure  forever,  if  posterity  persist  in 
calling  thehr  children  after  him  to  the  same  extent  that  has  been  feidiionaUe.    He 
is  mentioned  in  history  as  having  been  *  first  in  peace,  first  in  war^  and  first  lo  tiie 
hearts  of  his  countrymen ; '  in  other  words,  he  was  Na  1  in  every  thing,  and  it 
was  equally  his  interest  and  his  pleasure  to  look  out  for  that  number,  and  he  took 
precious  good  care  to  do  so.    A  portn|it^  by  Gilbbbt  Stuart,  of  this  great  soidier 
and  statesman  may  be  seen,  very  badly  engraved,  on  the  *  Histoiy  of  the  United 
States ; '  but  as  it  was  taken  when  the  (General  was  in  the  act  of  diewing  tol)MO^ 
the  left  cheek  is  distended  out  of  proportion,  and  the  likeness  rendered  veiy  vsa^. 
fectory.    Upon  the  whole,  Qeneral  Gboboi  Washinoton  was  a  very  ezoeM 
man ;  though  nnfemiliar  with  *  Soott's  In&ntry  Tactics,'  he  was  a  tiderable  officer; 
though  he  married  a  widow,  he  was  a  fond  husband ;  and  tough  he  did  not  know 
the  Beeohsb  &mily,  (and  would  have  despised  them  if  he  bad,)  he  was  a  ^^f*^ 
Christian. 
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*  *  A  monument  has  been  oommenoed  in  the  city  of  Washington  to  his  memory, 
which  is  to  be  five  hundred  feet  in  height ;  and  it  should  be  the  wish  of  every  true- 
hearted  American  that  iua  virtues  and  services  may  not  be  forgotten  before  it  is 
oompleted ;  in  which  case,  their  rememlnranoe  will  probably  endure  forever.' 

*  Accustomed  as  I  am  to  public  speaking,  it  has  been  with  no  ordin^  distrust  o' 
my  own  powers  that  I  have  ventured  to  address  you  to-day.  Standing  beneath 
the  waving  banner  of  our  country,  with  Mount  Hood  towering  in  snow-crowned 
magnificence  above  our  heads,  and  the  broad  bosom  of  the  noble  Columbia  spread 
in  calm  expanse  at  our  feet,  I  see  before  me  an  attentive  audience  composed  of  in- 
dividuals whose  interest  I  am  proud  to  awaken  and  command.  I  see  before  me 
some  who  have  borne  no  undistinguished  part  in  the  bloody  but  most  righteous 
war  now  raging  in  our  vicinity ;  I  see  men  who  have  pushed  the  war  into  the  ene- 
my's country  with  the  gallant  Hallbb,  and  returned  with  him  when  he  thought, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  about  as  well  to  leave ;  who  accompanied  the  daring  and  skilflil 
Raines,  when  intrepidly  rushing  with  drawn  sword  at  the  head  of  his  troops  into 
Father  Pavdost's  hut,  he  wrote  Hiat  letter  to  the  humbled  Kamtakiw  ;  men  who 
have  planned  and  buUt  blodc-houses,  which  serve  alike  as  reihges  fix>m  the  attacks 
of  the  savage  and  merciless  foe,  and  imperishable  monuments  of  architectural  taste 
and  refinement  These  services,  which  have  brought  this  war  so  neariy  to  a  dose, 
(for  already  the  Sun  of  peace  may  be  seen  gilding  the  clouds  in  the  east  prepare- 
atory  to  rising,)  are  well  worthy  of  commendation ;  and  no  better  occasion  can  bo 
found  to  recapitulate  and  commemorate  them  than  the  present 

*  Where  are  the  gaUant  volunteers  on  this  occasion,  our  tried  and  trusty  comrades 
in  the  hour  of  danger — men  who,  at  the  call  of  their  country,  cast  aside  the  fiivo- 
lous  axe,  the  enervating  hoe,  and  the  trifling  pick,  and,  springing  into  their  eighty- 
dollar  saddles,  shouldered  their  fifty-dollar  r^es,  and  spurred  their  three-hundred 
dollar  horses  into  the  wild  plaiDS  of  the  Walla  Walla,  and  there  desperately  and 
recklessly  encamped  ?  To  what  destruction  were  many  of  these  daring  spirits  ex- 
posed, forced  by  the  attacks  of  fomine  and  the  scarcity  of  firesh  beef  to  live  for 
weeks  together  on  hard  bread  and  pickled  pork?  They  might  yet  have  kept  to- 
gether had  the  whiskey  still  held  out ;  but  alas !  like  the  early  cloud  and  the 
morning  dew,  it  passed  away,  and  even  the  jar  that  contained  the  ears  of  P.  P. 
Mox  Mox  was  exhausted!  Then  they  returned — slowly  and  sadly  they  re- 
turned— and  those  who  had  never  been  peppered  in  service  were  mustered  out. 
Like  the  prophets  of  old,  they  went  forth  with  their  staff  and  their  scrip ;  but  the 
staff  soon  resigned  their  commissions,  and  the  scrip  has  not  yet  been  paid.  But,  by 
the  blessing  of  Hbavbk  and  Saint  Pikb,  that  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be 
wjshed,  will  yet  be  arrived  at  The  scrip  will  be  paid,  and  we  shall  see  Pike 
flourishing  like  a  green  bay  horse. 

'  The  toils  and  dangers  of  the  war  will  bei»  foigotten ;  in  the  elegant  luxury  and 
refinement  of  their  homes,  hardships  will  be  looked  back  upon  with  pleasure ;  tho 
physical  suffering  and  results  of  exposure  will  yield  to  skilfiil  treateaent,  and  those 
who  have  suffered  fix>m  sleeping  on  hard  beds  in  the  wildemess,  can  now  console 
themselves  by  lying  on  wool. 

*  In  fhture  times,  when  by  some  impartial  historian  the  present  Oregon  war  is 
faithfully  depicted,  posterity,  as  it  peruses  the  volume,  will  drop  a  tear  o'er  the  pio- 
ivae  of  the  sufferings  of  those  noble  volunteers  that  wallowed  in  the  Walla  Walla 
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vallej,  and  their  intrepid  march  into  that  oountr7,  and  their  retam,  will  excite  a 
thrill  of  admiration  as  an  adventure  never  equalled  even  by  Napolboet  H.  Bon* 
PARTE,  when  he  effected  the  passage  of  the  Alps. 

'  But  the  war  will  soon  be  ended ;  it  is  even  now  drawing  to  a  doee.  The  ooo- 
plction  of  the  Pacific  Rail-road,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain  in  t^e  coran 
of  the  next  fifty  years,  increasing  our  facilities  for  transportation  of  arms  and  m^ 
plies,  will  undoubtedly  have  a  most  fkvorable  effect ;  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  oflt- 
ter  of  little  doubt  that,  three  or  four  hundred  years  fiom  this  time,  hostilitieB  wH 
have  ceased  entirely,  and  the  Indians  will  have  been  liberally  treated  with,  ud 
become  quiet  and  valuable  members  of  our  society. 

'The  influence  of  that  glorious  banner  will  have  been  felt  by  them;  th^viS 
have  been  made  to  see  stars;  they  will  have  been  compelled  to  feel  stripes;  mi 
all  will  be  peace  and  harmony,  love  and  joy,  among  them.  Four  hundred  yens 
-om  this  time,  the  descendants  of  Kamiakin  will  be  celebrating  with  our  postoity 
the  recurrence  of  this  glorious  day,  with  feelings  of  interest  and  delight  While  to> 
day  that  great  chie^  moved  by  feelings  of  animosity  toward  us,  sits  and  gnaws  tbe 
gambrel-jolnt  of  a  defunct  Cayuga  pony,  little  knowing  cm  which  side  of  his  staff  of 
life  the  oleaginous  product  of  lactation  is  disseminated.  But  long  afUr  that  time 
shall  arrive,  centuries  and  centuries  after  our  difficulties  shall  have  been  settled, 
and  the  scrip,  with  accumulated  interest,  paid,  may  our  glorious  institutions  god- 
tmue  to  flourish,  may  the  Union  be  perpetuated  forever  in  perfect  bonds  of  strsBgt& 
and  fraternal  affection,  and  the 

*  Star-spanolid  banner  oontlDne  to  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  ibe  home  of  the  bravflu* 

SIUBIC  BT  TnS  BAKB. 


A  Calipobnia  *  Model  Lovb-Lbttbr.'  —  The  following  is  a  copf  of « 

genuine  *•  Calif omia  Love-Letter^    It  was  picked  up  in  Marysville,  in  tiit 

State,  not  long  since ;  and  we  should  n*t  be  surprised  if  it  was  *  Jobs  Sgn- 

BOB '  who  found  it : 

*MariewiXUjvigfm\m 

*  Derb  Cats,  you  know  I  luv  you  mor  an  any  uther  Girle  in  the  WorH  «»4  *** ^ 
the  Reson  you  allways  want  Me  to  tell  you  so.  I  no  you  ar  almost  gitting  tireda 
waiting  for  me  ;  I  no  you  luv  me  fit  to  brake  your  hart  I  no  we  ort  to  git  marid,  bat 
how  km  we  if  we  kant  —  sa!  Wat 's  the  use  in  thinkin  bout  it  IthortveDlsddDi 
mule  that  I  wud  have  nough  to  pav  the  precher  and  by  you  nice  gotu.  But  I  triw  dh 
luk  at  poker  and  got  strapt  the  fust  nite.  Cats,  you  never  played  poker— intone 
not.  Wei,  it 's  a  confounded  mity  nice  game  as  long  as  you  km  mi  behind  a  "'"^  P^T' 
but  when  you  kant  get  a  par,  the  pot 's  gone.  I  luv  you  so  mach.  Cats,  tiut  I  uhofm 
bav  a  notion  to  sel  me  1  hors  wagm  and  buck  a  nite  or  2  at  farow ;  but  how  kin  l—»^ 
Mi  whol  wagin  wudent  fech  more  an  fore  or  5  good  staks.  ile  go  back  t<»  the  naoofr 
tinn  an  wonc  and  dig  and  swet  and  do  every  thing  I  kin  to  get  money  to  ffi  man"*  ' 

ain  t  anyways  gelus,  Cats,  but  pleae  don't  hug  an  Kiss  and  set  on  J no — sjJI'P 

any  noor.  you  know  he  ain't  worth  sh^ks,  he  leant  drink  mor  an  3  homes  'thoot  ptwj 
tite ;  I  kin  stand  up  under  fifley.  You  no  I  kin  lick  him  2,  and  hav  dun  it  sod  Kio^ 
it  agin.  But  I  ain't  a  bit  gelos,  I  no  I  out  to  marid  long  ago.  leven  years  is  rew^ 
long  to  kort  a  gal,  but  ile  hav  you  yit  Cats. 

*  Good  by,  tell  next  we  meet 

*  Your  Affeckunate  Lover, 

«D G - 

*  Note  a  Bena,  good  by  agin,    Bun  that  feller  off.  , 

*  2th  P.  S.    I  'm  nat  a  bit  gelut,  Caw  ;  but  don't  let  him  cum  bout  the  bouse. 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  If  there  is  any  one  Thing  in 
this  world  that  is  utterly  beneath  contempt,  it  is  a  Male  coquette  —  one  who 
can  trifle  for  a  moment,  although  even  *  just  for  fun,'  with  a  woman's  affec- 
tions for  which  he  has  professed  to  exchange  his  own.  Sometimes  such 
bipeds  *  catch  it,'  though,  as  was  the  case  with  the  *  Three  Merry  Baehetore^' 
whose  story  (*  founded,'  we  are  assured,  in  every  particular)  reaches  us 
in  a  ^Bit  of  Gossip  from  Vermont.^  Read  it :  you  will  peroeiye  that  the 
writer — a  woman,  we  Tl  be  sworn  —  holds  a  facile  pen : 

'  Peter  Simmons,  Albk  Brown,  and  Dayt  Johnson  met  on  a  certain  evening 
at  the  Four  Comers'  Tavern  in  Yankeeville.  They  were  steady  fellows — quite  so; 
and  Peter  belonged  to  the  Temperance  Society.  The  object  of  their  meeting  wa^ 
to  have  a  snug  sapper,  and,  to  use  their  own  language,  *a  little  fun.'  The  supper 
was  followed  by  cigars,  and  a  single  bottle  of  wine  very  fresh  from  the  vintage  of 
Messrs.  Loqgewood,  Ledshooobr  and  Ck)MPANT,  New-Tork.  The  trio  in  a  short 
time,  became  moderately  hUarious.  They  told  stories,  bandied  jokes,  sang  '  Salub 
Dear,'  and  improvised  new  verses  to  *  Jordan.'  They  also  grew  communicative ; 
and  after  a  time,  owing  to  the  great  *  flow  of  soul,'  it  leaked  out  that  all  three  h^ 
sweet-hearts,  to  whom  they  were  devotedly  attached,  and  whom  they  severally 
considered  as  paragons  of  beauty  and  excellence.  Each  intended,  at  some  time 
not  far  distant,  when  he  should  have  *  sowed  a  few  more  wild  oats,'  to  enter 
upon  a  more  profitable  kind  of  husbandly,  marry  the  girl  of  his  choice,  and  settle 
down  an  exemplary  Benedict  As  I  was  not  present,  I  cannot  tell  exactly  how 
the  conversation  led  to  this  object  I  think  it  must  have  been  owing  to  Logge- 
WOOD,  Ledshoogbr  and  Company,  that  the  secret  transpired ;  for  it  is  the  custom  in 
this  part  of  the  country  to  keep  matrimonial  engagements  as  private  as  possible. 
Sometimes  a  great  deal  of  pains  is  taken  by  a  pair  of  lovers  to  put  dame  Gossip 
on  a  wrong  scent,  and  mislead  a  curious  public.  '  Toung  America'  docs  not  ex- 
pect fathers  and  mothers  to  meddle.'  '  The  old  folks  did  n't  ask  our  leave  when 
they  were  young:  they  had  their  way,  and  we  will  have  oe*r5,'  is  the  ready  argu- 
ment 

*  When  the  stream  of  confidence  had  ceased  to  flow,  the  imp  of  fun  and  mischief 
began  to  dance  about  the  crania  of  the  Three  Merry  Bachelors.  Oddly  enough,  it 
did  not  impel  them  to  wind  up  affairs  in  the  usual  manner,  by  taking  gates  from 
their  hinges,  cuting  off  the  mane  or  tcul  of  the  deacon's  horse,  removing  the  black- 
smith's sign  to  the  watch-maker's  shop,  or  the  dentist's  to  the  lawyer's  office. 
The  imp  was  of  a  more  original  genius.  The  *  course'  of  these  three  true  lovers 
was,  contrary  to  the  poet's  adage,  running  *  very  smooth.'  Would  it  not  be  fun  to 
throw  a  few  pebbles  into  those  crystal  waters  ? 

'  It  was  proposed  that  an  epistle  should  be  composed  by  the  united  talents  of  the 
trio,  giving  a  hint  at  *  the  mitten^'  gently  but  unmistakably,  and  that  each  one 
should  make  a  copy  of  it  and  send  it  to  his  lady  love,  just  to  see  how  the  different 
girls  would  *  take  the  thing.'  Of  course  they  expected  to  receive  in  answer  fare- 
well letters  blotted  with  tears,  and  fllled  with  tender  reproaches.  They  expected 
protestations,  lamentations,  and  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  such  cruel  desertion* 
Then  would  follow  explanations  and  reconciliation.     '  It  would  be  a  capital  joke !' 

<  The  letters  were  prepared  and  dropped  into  the  post-office  that  very  night. 
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Had  it  been  deferred,  the7  would  never  have  been  aent :  (or,  in  the  moniing,  oar 
hetoeA  had  gone  to  their  several  homes;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  keepeacfa 
other  in  countenance,  felt  decidedly  *flat'  'What  a  fed  I  was  I*  said  Ditt  to 
himself  at  least  twenty  times  daring  the  following  day:  and  the  day  after  he  v» 
on  the  top  of  the  stage-coadi,  looking  very  *  blue,'  on  his  way  to  PteridDsrSk 
The  moon  rose  round  and  bright  over  a  chain  of  hill^  or  rather  one  link  of  a  chiiD, 
and  shone  down  into  a  valley  where  the  village  of  Perkinsville  lay  'like  a  aoL' 
It  shone  into  the  front-parlor  windows  of  the  great  Ivick  house,  and  into  tbe  fnA' 
chamber  windows.  It  shone  upon  a  little  round  moon-lhoe,  all  running  down  witk 
tears,  and  looked  ^rmpathizingly  on  the  damsel    The  damsel  returned  its  dU 

gaze  and  said : 

<  Obb  of  oigbt,  thy  silver  lieht 
Shines  o'er  this  peaoefulrale; 
But  never  on  my  soul's  dark  night 
Shall  pleasure  beam  agtun.' 

*  Just  as  she  had  murmured  this  doleftil  ditty,  small  feet  pattered  up  tiie  stain^  t 
litUe  head  was  put  inside  the  door,  and  a  soft  voice  whlspcrod : 

* '  Sis,  Mother  says  you  must  oome  down  into  the  parior;  Fraxk  Howlasd  is 
there.* 

'  The  love-lorn  maiden  washed  her  eyes,  three  dunples  appeared  with  her  retain- 
ing spirits,  one  on  each  cheek  and  one  on  the  chin.  They  talked — the  damsel 
(ibd  Frank  Howland — and  laughed.  It  was  all  about  'nothing  in  particalir;' 
as  girls  say  <^  their  letters ;  the  smging^school,  the  caravan,  balls  in  prospect,  bilb 
in  retrospect,  eta 

'Davt  meantime  was  behig  Jolted  along,  down  long  hills,  up  steep  pitdies  and 
through  pine  woods,  until  at  last,  coming  into  the  village  by  a  sudden  torn  of  tiie 
road,  the  stage-coach  rattled  up  to  the  hotel,  with  a  grand  flourish.  Down  janped 
Davt  ;  and  after  stepping  hito  the  bar-room  for  a  minute^  to  —  brush  off  the  dost, 
he  walked  over  to  the  great  brick  house.  He  entered  the  gate  softly,  and  ipprotcfa* 
ed  the  door  with  considerable  agitation.  Having  given  the  bright  brass  knodcers 
deprecative  tilt,  he  waited  until  Mrs.  Broadaorb  opened  the  door.  Altfaoi^  ^ 
had  seen  a  light  in  the  parlor  and  could  hear  a  weU-known  voice  there,  be  looo 
found  hunself  seated  in  company  with  the  *  old  folks'  in  the  '  sitting-room.' 

*  *  Is  Paknt  at  home?  *  asked  Davy. 

' '  She  is,'  answered  Mrs.  Broadaobb,  with  solemnity  and  a  most  detennined  do(- 
to-take-the-hint  air.  At  the  same  time  she  pursued  her  knitting  with  commeiMii- 
ble  industry.  After  an  awkward  pause  of  some  minutes^  Davt  said  modestly: 
•Can  I  see  her?* 

'  The  good  dame  lowered  her  spectacles,  and  peered  over  them  at  the  qoeiist  is 
she  answered:  '  I  believe  Fannt  has  got  company.'  Then  a<yusting  her  passes 
again,  she  knitted  on  fester  than  before. 

'  Davt  began  to  feel  crest-fellen ;  but  he  resolved  not  to  be  forced  into  a  retnit 
until  he  had  seen  his  Fannt,  and  obtained  pardonfor  his  folly.  After  a longtiiiift 
during  which  Mrs.  Broadaobe's  blue  woollen  stocking  had  sensibly  increased  in 
length,  and  the  '  Captain'  had  fellen  asleep,  tipped  back  in  his  chair,  Fa5HT  aw 
her  *  company'  came  out  into  the  entry,  and  our  hero's  ear  caught  the  irords,  tf 
Prank  asked  Fannt  to  ride  with  him  hi  the  morning,  and  she — accepted  theiiff^ 
tation.  Fannt  then  tripped  up  stairs ;  but  as  she  had  not  bidden  her  fttftef  «w 
mother  good  night,  Davt  thought  she  would  oome  down  again  sooo.  He  waitw 
uneasily  for  a  short  time.  Mrs.  Broadaorb  still  dicked  her  needles  ftster  and  fi^/ 
and  feigned  to  be  unaware  that  any  movement  was  e^>eotcd  of  htr.   At  hat  wn 
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broke  ailenoe  again  bj  asking  the  good  lady,  with  some  foimality,  if  she  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  inform  Fanvt  that  he  had  come  to  see  her,  and  ask  her  to  grant 
him  an  interview.  She  said  she  woold.  So,  haThig  knitted  to  the  seam-needle^ 
woond  up  her  ball,  rolled  up  her  k>ng  stocking,  taken  off  her  spectacles  and  placed 
them  in  a  case,  and  the  case  in  her  pocket,  she  proceeded  to  li^t  a  very  refraotoiy 
oil-lamp  with  some  still  more  refractory  matches,  and  then  left  the  room,  stopphig 
on  her  way  to  adjust  several  articles  of  fhmitura.  She  soon  returned  and  said  to 
Datt: 

*  *  Really  now,  Mr.  Johkbon,  FAmnr  seems  to  be  so  &8t  asleep  that  some  how,  I 
hate  to  wake  her  up  P 

*Datt  rose  and  said  with  very  serious  earnestness:  *  I  ooiifioigo  without  seeing 
her.' 

**I  thhik  you'd  better,*  said  Mrs.  Bboadacbi:*  Some  how,  ItUnk— I  guess  — 
FAmnr  was  n't  expecthig  you;  do  y«m  think  she  was? '  And  she  opened  her 
spectacle-case.  Then  placing  the  great  round  silver-rimmed  lenses  in  front  of  her 
keen  gray  eyes,  she  coomienced  unrolling  the  blue  stocking.  Davt  took  his  leave 
at  that  critioal  Juncture  and — has  not  since  been  heard  from. 

*Alek  Bbowk,  being  of  a  cooler  temperament,  aUowed  a  week  to  elapse  before 
he  went  hi  pursuit  of  his  slighted  love.  Hearing  nothing  from  her,  meanwiule, 
and  wishing  to  make  all  sure,  he  donned  a  new  suit  of  dothes,  and  made  a  pleas- 
ant and  leisurely  Journey  of  twenty-five  miles,  driving  a  very  handsome  pair  of 
horses.  Upon  arriving  at  the  end  of  his  Journey,  he  drove  up  to  the  public  house^ 
and  while  attending  to  the  stabling  of  his  horses,  he  engaged  in  a  little  condescend- 
ing talk  with  the  hostler. 

'  *  What 's  the  news,  John  ? '  asked  Alee. 

'  *  Well,'  said  the  former,  *  not  much  stirring,  as  I  know  on.  Kanot  Jokes  and 
Jim  Smith  were  published  last  Sunday.' 

*Alik  tried  hiard  to  resist  a  start  of  smprise,  but  did  not  quite  succeed.  He 
however  inquired  with  as  much  unconcern  as  he  was  able  to  assume,  if  the  match 
was  not  rather  *  sudden.'  W-h-y  no-oo,'  said  the  groom,  *  I  do  n't  think  it  was  very 
pudding ; '  and  he  looked  at  Alek  with  a  malicious  twinkle  in  his  small  black  eyes, 
as  he  added  with  a  know-nothing  coolness:  *  He  has  been  a  courtin'  on  her  this  six 
months!' 

*  Alek  ordered  out  his  horses  after  dinner  and  drove  ofi;  leaving  all  the  hangers- 
on  wondering  what  his  business  there  could  be :  a  mystery  which  they  have  never 
been  able  to  solve  to  this  day. 

*  Peter  Simmons  waited  still  longer,  before  he  made  a  movement  toward  recon- 
ciliation. Having  a  good  deal  of  self-esteem,  and  a  lofty  idea  of  woman's  constancy 
in  general  and  of  Juua's  in  particular,  he  allowed  about  ten  days  to  a  glide  away, 
and  then  ^  too  set  out  on  his  travels.  His  lady  lived  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
flaking  his  appearance  one  day  at  her  father's  door,  which  he  supposed  would  be 
to  him  the  door  of  *  Paradise  regained,'  he  learned  that  Julia  had  gone  to  visit 
some  fiiends  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountams.  With  a  feeling  of  hope  slightly 
'deferred,'  he  proceeded  to  the  place  of  her  visit  Arriving  there  he  found  to  his 
great  chagrin,  that  she  had  left  an  hour  before  for  Albany,  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  her  cousin.  Beginning  to  get  warm  in  the  chase,  he  hurried  on  to  Albany, 
where  he  learned,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  that  *  the  cousin '  had  emigrated  to 
the  West  with  his  fiunily,  and  that  Julia  had  gone  with  them.  Pbteb  was  now 
in  a  very  serious  frame  oi  mmd.  He  was  sorely  puzzled.  In  fact  he  felt  himself 
getting  into  a  scrape.    To  be  really  balked  was  a  tbmg  that  had  never  happened 
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to  him  in  his  life ;  and  it  waa  too  great  a  wonnd  to  his  pride  to  yield  his  wiQ  tot 
mere  saooession  of  unlucky  aoddenta.  The  neighbors  all  thought  that  lie  vn 
very  *80t  in  his  ways'  for  a  young  man.  Firmly  believing  that  if  he  oooldoBly 
find  his  Jdlia,  it  would  be  easy  to  'conquer  a  peace,'  he  started  for  lUiiiois.  AHet 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  he  reached  the  Tillage,  and  tiievery  dwelling  oontaining^ 
treasure  he  had  so  carelessly  thrown  away.  Resuming  Us  self-poesession  andoatiTe 
dignity,  which  had  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  so  many  vexatious  disappont- 
menta,  Pbtss  entered  the  house  and  receivmg  an  affirmative  answer  to  his  izHiik^ 
whether  Miss  BATHom)  was  at  home,  he  drew  from  his  pooket-boc^  a  handflome^ 
engraved  card,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  given  to  her.  The  card  was  boos 
returned  with  these  words  written  on  the  back  in  pencil :  *I  am  engaged.'  fie 
seated  himself  to  wait  until  her  term  of  engagement  should  expire;  but  k)o% 
again  at  the  card  he  noticed  that  the  word  'engaged'  was  underscored.  The  tnth 
flashed  upon  him  instantly.  He  left  the  house  witiiout  delay;  and  as  he  wtDssd 
ofl^  felt  certain  that  Julia,  (and  perhaps  her  lover)  was  watching  him  frcm  bebiod 
some  curtained  window  1 

'  Moral.  —  When  '  The  Three  Merry  Bachdore^  meet  for  another  social  nipper, 
let  them  make  careful  choice  of  their  wine  and  their  wit ;  and  remember  iki 
Green  Mountain  (Tirb,  as  well  as  *  Green  Mountain  Boys,'  are  not  tobetzifled 
with.' 

We  rather  think  they'll  ^  so  I  -  -  -  'The  Chri$tian  Eecieto*  ht^t 
October  quarter,  is  before  us.  Its  editorial  force  is  *  numerous'  and  stronf. 
It  has  two  editors,  and  five  assistant  editors.  The  second  paper  in  the  pi^ 
sent  number  is  upon  *  Tradueianum  and  Greatianism,^  We  should  think 
it  would  prove  generally  popular.  It  is  a  review  of  a  work  which  so  nunj 
of  our  countrymen  and  women  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  to  bed  with 
them,  and  setting  the  curtains  on  fire  in  reading — namely :  *  Ber  MU^ekn 
Piychohgie '  of  Dblitzsch,  in  which  *  the  justice  of  God  is  viewed  from  the 
stand-point  of  predestination.'  It  is  held,  we  see,  by  Schriftbiwhs  ind 
Staudbnmbib,  the  Utter  in  his  '  Dogmatik,^  tiiat  *  the  entire  circomfcrcKe 
of  man's  being,  the  totality  of  his  whole,  is  pervaded  by  evil  or  sia'  Gasg- 
AUP  agrees  with  the  same  authors  in  this  regard.  The  *  Jewish  Ttfgwn.' 
also,  in  the  *  collection  of  small  Midraschin,'  (edited  by  Ad.  jELLiKSK,)weire 
surprised  to  find  quoted  affirmatively  in  this  connection.  Bassjlos  too,  on 
the  *  Genesis  of  Kosmos,'  is  in  the  same  category.  Probschammbb,  it  seems. 
likewise  mainly  confirms  the  same  theory,  with  whom  we  find  Zuksh;  v^ 
*  according  to  Gunther,'  hU  *  Dualism'  may  be  cited  in  the  same  argument. 
We  are  glad  to  see  one  thing  set  at  rest  by  a  ratiocination  as  pellucid  astir; 
and  that  is,  the  distinction  between  the  *  False  and  True  Trichotomy.'  Now 
we  have  often  lain  awake  o' nights,  revolving  in  our  mind  the  question,  which 
is  here  solved  in  seven  lines : 

*  To  say  that  the  dichotomy  alone,  or  that  the  trichotomy  alone,  of  the  haman  csaenw 
is  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  U  to  say  ju€t  nothing  at  aU.  ('  Exactnslly  so  I ' )  ^'"' 
prevailing  theories  of  dichotomy  and  of  trichotomy  are  so  heterogeneous,  that,  in  |«0' 
eral,  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  one  doctrine  or  the  other  is  eiUier  scriptural  or  anscnp- 
tural.  The  sacred  oracles  in  some  places  speak  dichotomoasly,  in  others  tcit  tneao-  ^ 
tomously.  There  is  a  false  trichotomy,  and  in  opposition  to  it  a  scriptural  dichotomy » 
there  is  also  a  false  dichotomy,  and  in  opposition  to  it  a  scriptural  trichotomy- 
There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind,  after  reading  the  paper  in  question,  tw 
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*  dichotomy,  in  its  rudest  modifications,  ia  a  tertium  quid,  resulting  from  the 
union  of  the  corpus  terrenumy  and  the  spiraeulum  f>it<B,  or  the  compositum 
which  originates  in  it*     *  Hence  we  view  *  —    But  we  have  not  space  to 

*  argufy  the  toptic :  *  we  can  but  commend  the  learned  disquisition  under 
notice  to  the  intelligent  admiration  of  our  readers,  as  a  fine  sample  of  *  writ- 
ing up  to  common  comprehension.'  ...  *  Till  you  what !  * — the  '  sound 
of  dropping  nuts  is  heard '  about  the  wooded  hills  of  Rockland  in  these  mellow 
autumn  dajrs!  ^Ches.,  waL,  hickory,  butter.,  and  other  nuts,'  do  greatly 
abound;  and  the  stores  are  preparing  everywhere  for  the  winter's  fire-side, 
when  the  storm  shall  be  ravenning  over  the  hills,  and  the  lower  lands  shall 

*  spread  wide  a  waste  of  snow.'  By  the  by,  walnuts  are  an  ancient  *  institu- 
tion,' according  to  Mr.  Duncan  Macphebson,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals, 
late  British  attach^  to  the  Turkish  Contingent  at  Kertch,  and  in  the  Crimea, 
where  he  prosecuted  antiquarian  researches  of  the  most  interesting  descrip- 
tion. Near  Mon&  Mittiredates,  among  the  dibris  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Panticapaaum,  built  by  the  Milesians  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  he 

*  bared  to  the  day'  a  tomb,  wherein  he  found,  many  most  remarkable  and 
curious  objects : 

<Thb  tomb  was  of  a  aemi-oiroolar  form,  and  he  found,  on  entering,  that  the  floor  was 
oorered  with' beautiful  pebbles  and  shells,  such  as  are  now  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Azoff.  The  dust  of  a  human  frame,  possessing  still  the  form  of  man,  lay  on  the 
floor.  The  bones  had  crumbled  into  dust,  and  the  space  occupied  bj  the  head  did  not 
exceed  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  mode  in  which  the  garments  enveloped  the 
body,  and  the  knots  and  fastenings  by  which  they  were  bound,  being  easily  traceable 
in  the  dust  Several  bodies  were  discovered,  and  at  the  head  of  each  was  a  glass  bottle, 
and  in  one  of  these  bottles  was  found  a  little  wine.  A  cup  and  a  lachrymatory  of  the 
same  material,  and  a  lamp,  were  placed  on  a  small  niche  abore  each  bodj.  A  coin  and 
a  few  enamelled  beads  were  placed  in  the  lefl  hand,  and  in  the  riffU  hand  a  number  of 
walnuU.  Other  similar  tombs  were  explored,  and  various  specimens  of  pottery,  per- 
sonal ornaments,  vessels  of  glass,  coins,  beads,  and  other  objects  of  interest  were  found/ 

Think  of  this  dusty  ancient  *  going-a-nutting '  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ  !  He  had  liis  wine,  too,  it  seems,  wherewith  to  regale  his  palate 
after  he  got  back  to  Panticapseum  : 

'  0,  THB  days  when  they  went  gvpseying, 
AUmgUmeagoT 

Perhaps  they  did  —  who  knows  ?  •  •  -  Is  n't  it  astonishing  how  much 
genius  lies  &llow  in  this  world  of  ours  ?  Blushing  unseen,  wasting  its  sweet- 
ness, and  things  of  that  sort  ?  '  We  are  led  to  these  momentous  reflectioDs ' 
by  the  perusal  of  a  little  pamphlet  of  thirty-one  closely-printed  pages,  which 
has  been  sent  us  from  New-Haven,  entitled  *  The  Enemy  Conquered,  or 
Love  TriumphanV  It  is  an  unique  performance.  The  writer  in  his  pre- 
face admits  that  *  the  style  is  over-wrought ; '  but  then  he  *  intended  it  to  be : ' 
he  wrote  it  for  the  warm  climate  of  G^rgia,  where  the  scene  is  laid.  He 
does  n't  think  much  of  Shakspbarb.  *  No  lunatic  asylum,'  he  says,  *  ever 
echoed  to  such  balderdash  as  the  storm-scene  in  Lear  ! '  And  yet  Shak- 
spbarb did  write  *  some  good  pieces.'  Our  author  opens  with  some  strik- 
ingly original  remarks  on  Woman,  per  se : 
<  WoMAH,  thou  art  more  to  be  admired  than  the  spioj  gales  of  Arabia,  and  more 
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souffht  for  than  the  gc\^  of  Oolooada.  We  belieye  that  Woman  should  aasodate  fnejr 
with  man,  and  we  l^lieye  that  it  is  for  the  preservation  of  her  rights.  She  thoi^ 
become  acquainted  with  the  metaphysical  designs  of  those  who  condescend  to  nog  the 
syren  song  of  flattery.  This,  we  thmk,  should  be  according  to  the  anvrritteaUwtf 
decorum,  which  is  stamped  upon  every  innocent  heart  The  precepts  of  praderjare 
often  stepped  in  the  guilt  of  contamination,  which  blasts  the  expectations  of  beOtt 
moments.  .  .  .  Beset,  as  she  has  been,  by  the  intellectual  vulgar,  the  sdfi^  the 
designing,  the  cunning,  the  hidden,  and  the  artful  —  no  wonder  sne  has  sometimei 
folded  her  wings  in  despair,  and  forgotten  her  heavenly  mission  in  tiie  deliriam  of 
imagination ;  no  wonder  she  searches  out  some  wild  desert^  to  find  a  peaoefiil  hoa&* 

^Elfonzo*  is  the  name  of  the  hero.    His  deeds  are  set  forth  in  tiiis 

passage : 

'  Arb  von  not  Major  Elfonzo,  the  great  musician,  the  champion  o{  a  nobie  ctm, 
the  modern  Aohillbs,  who  gained  so  many  victories  in  Uie  Florida  War?'  'Ibw 
that  name,'  said  the  Major,  *  and  those  titles,  trusting  at  the  same  time,  Uuit  the  mis- 
isters  of  grace  will  carry  me  triumphantly  through  all  my  laudable  undertskings,  ud 
if,'  continued  the  Major,  'you.  Sir,  are  the  patronizer  of  noble  deeds,  I  should  like  to 
make  you  my  confidant,  and  learn  your  address.'  The  youth  looked  somewhat  smazed, 
bowed  low,  mused  for  a  moment,  and  began :  '  Mjr  name  is  Roswell.  I  hare  bea 
recently  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  can  only  give  a  faint  outline  of  my  future  succett  ii 
that  honorable  profession ;  but  I  trust,  Sir,  Uke  the  Eagle,  I  shall  look  down  from  ioftj 
rocks  upon  the  dwellings  of  man,  and  shall  ever  be  ready  to  give  you  any  ossistaooeiB 
my  official  capacity,  and  whatever  this  muscular  arm  of  mine  can  do,  whenever  it  slaO 
be  called  from  its  buried  greaint^.*  The  Major  grasped  him  by  the  band,  and  ex- 
claimed :  *  0  thou  exalted  spirit  of  inspiration  —  thou  flame  of  burning  prosperitr, 
may  the  Heaven-directed  blaze  be  the  glare  of  thy  soul,  and  battle  downereiyras- 

5  art  that  seems  to  impede  your  progress  I '  .  .  .  Elfonzo  had  been  somewhat  oft 
utiful  son ;  yet  fond  of  the  amusements  of  life — had  been  in  distant  lands— bad  ee- 
joyed  the  pleasure  of  the  world,  and  had  frequently  returned  to  the  scenes  of  bid  btm 
hood,  almost  destitute  of  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  In  this  condition,  he  ▼oiiid 
frequentlysay  to  his  father:  *  Have  I  offended  ^ou,  that  you  look  upon  messsstnoeer, 
and  frown  upon  me  with  stinging  looks  ?  Will  you  not  favor  me  with  the  soood  of 
your  voice  ?  If  I  have  trampled  upon  your  veneration,  or  have  spread  a  hamid  wl  of 
darkness  around  your  expectations,  send  me  back  into  the  world,  where  do  beirt 
beats  for  me  —  where  the  foot  of  man  has  ne^r  yet  trod ;  but  give  me  at  Inst  ooe  kind 
word  — allow  me  to  come  into  the  presence  sometimes  of  thy  winter-won  locb.' 

To  which  *  thus  then '  his  &ther : 

'Elfonzo.  return  to  thy  worldly  occupation  —  take  a^in  in  thy  hand  tbit  cboid  A 
sweet  sounds  —  struggle  with  the  civilized  world,  and  with  your  own  heart;  flysmfUj 
to  the  enchanted  ground  —  let  the  m^\rOwl  send  forth  its  screams  fh)m  the  stobbon 
oak — let  the  sea  sport  upon  the  beach,  and  the  stars  sing  together ;  bat  learn  of  tbeae^ 
Elfonzo,  thy  doom,  ana  thv  hiding-place.  Our  most  innocent  as  well  ss  oor  DOBt 
lawful  desires  must  often  be  aenied  us,  that  we  may  learn  to  sacrifice  them  to  t  Hisin 
will.'  Remembering  such  admonitions  with  gratitude,  Elfokzo  was  imiDediatei; 
urged  by  the  recollection  of  his  father's  family  to  keep  moving.' 

M%jor  Elfonzo  is  in  love  with  Ambulinia,  (euphonious  name  of  the  'old 
school*  of  novels,)  daughter  of  *Esq.  Vuleeb,'  all  of  Gumming.  'The 
Major '  has  proposed  for  her  hand  ;  and  in  his  note  to  *  the  Esq.,'  ays:  I 
wish  no  longer  to  be  kept  in  suspense  in  this  matter.  I  wish  to  act  gentle- 
manly in  every  particular.  Ambulinia  and  I  have  sworn  by  the  saints,  bj 
the  gods  of  battle,  and  by  that  faith  whereby  just  men  are  made  perfect,  (tiwi 
a  *harp  of  a  thousand  strings,'  doubtless,  also,)  to  be  united.'  But'Ae 
Esq.,'  in  a  curt  note,  declines  any  conmiunication  with  the  lover.  But  Myw" 
Elfonzo  is  not  thus  to  be  put  down.  He  feels,  to  use  his  own  words,  is  if 
he  could  *  whip  his  weight  in  wild-cats : '  he  writes  at  once  to  his  *  dearii- 
BULiNiA  : '  *  You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  thou  art  the  desire  of  my  \if^ 
whose  thoughts  are  too  noble  to  conceal  themselves  from  thee.^  He  requests 
her  to  elope  with  him ;  she  accepts  the  proposition ;  *  Sabbath,  when  ercry 
body  will  be  at  church ; '  but  *  the  Esq.*  hears  of  it  and  they  are  inter- 
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cepted  The  &ther  storms  and  threatens  to  kick  the  lover —  the  daughter 
implores :  *  0  father  I  let  me  entreat  you  to  he  calm  upon  this  occasion  ; 
and  though  Elfonzo  may  he  the  sport  of  the  clouds  and  winds,  yet  I  feel 
assured,  that  no  &te  will  send  him  to  the  silent  tomh,  until  the  God  of  the 
Universe  calls  him  hence  with  a  triumphant  voice.'  But  *w'y,'  as  Hood 
says,  *  should  we  persew  the  *arrowink  tail  ? '  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  all, 
Mi^or  Elfonzo  does  *  run  away '  with  his  *  cherished  Ambulinia,'  and  the  cur- 
tain falls  on  a  scene  of  real  old-fashioned  novel-happiness.  Could  any  thing  he 
more  intensely  jDOMe  than  this  ?  -  -  -  NoraiMocould  he  more  nohly  earned, 
or  more  worthily  hestowed,  than  the  honors  recently  awarded  to  Professor 
Morse,  in  EngUmd.  He  is  the  Puck  of  our  day  and  generation,  who  ^  puts 
a  girdle  'round  the  earth  in  twenty  minutes.'  His  *  operators,'  who  *  cany- 
out'  his  idea,  have,  in  our  estimation,  a  singular  preeminence.  Some  of 
them  are  very  young,  and  not  perhaps  *  rich,'  as  a  general  thing,  in  the 
worldly  acceptation  of  the  term ;  as  Uiey  go  *  on  tick '  for  the  most  part, 
for  their  living.  But  when  they  put  on  their  hats,  leave  the  telegraph- 
office,  and  snuff  the  un-aciduous  air,  what  mighty  secrets  swell  their  hosoms ! 
This  is  election-night,  and  we  have  heen  thinking  ahout  the  matter,  *  on  this 
occasion.'  What  clicking  is  a-going  on  over  this  *  ger-reat  and  gel-lorious 
kedn'try  at  this  very  moment  I  And  what  does  Jbems  Filmont,  or  Millard 
Buchanan,  or  John  C.  Fremore  know  ahout  themselves  even,  and  their  fiite, 
compared  with  the  light-fingered,  soft-touching  yoimg  men,  who  *  move  the 
wir^'  and  tell  the  whole  story  by  lightning  ?  —  transmitted  lightning,  that 
as  Geoffrey  Crayon  said  to  us  on  one  occasion,  *  runs  in  HtnQ  family '  of  'em  I 
Think  of  the  coils  of  wire,  requiring  vrare-houses  to  contain  them,  that  are 
lying  in  *  benighted  Britain,'  ready  to  be  laid  down  in  oceans  heretofore  only 
visitedi  and  accurately  described  by  Sir  John  Maundeville,  *  cousin- 
German  on  the  Scotch  side '  to  the  Editor  of  the  London  Times^  (a  daily 
newspaper,  published  in  the  village  of  London,  Middlesex,  England,)  who 
saw  six  duels  recently  in  a  Georgia  rail-road  car  1  Dr.  Franklin  caught 
the  wild  lightning,  and  Morse  harnessed  it  1  How  true  is  the  remark  of 
the  editor  of  the  Flunkum  Bagstaff :  ^Bdieation  is  the  credwnin^  gleory  of 
the  United^n  States'n/^  -  -  -  Washington  Irvino  is  right  —  he  al- 
ways is,  for  that  matter — when  he  says :  *  The  sorrows  and  tears  of  child- 
hood are  as  bitter  as  those  of  matui^er  years.'  Just  now  little  Jose  came 
rushing  into  the  sanctum,  with  both  hands  over  her  fiice  —  her  custom,  al- 
ways, when  excited,  as  if  to  hide  from  outward  sight  the  cause  of  her  grief — 
ejaculating:  '0  father! — father/  —  Father!  Our  Pussy  is  dead! — our 
Pussy  is  dead ! '  '  It  can't  he^  Jose,'  we  said ;  *  she  has  been  lying  on  the  rug 
here  until  within  five  minutes.'  *  She  «,  father,  she  is  dead  —  Mr.  L  —  's 
big  black  dog  has  killed  her.  Come  out,  and  see  her,  down  by  the  spring. 
She  is  warm  now ! '  We  took  the  little  girl's  hand,  and  went  to  the  spot, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  We  reached  the  *  corse.'  It  was  too  long  to  be  that 
of  our  Pussy,  (a  great  favorite  in  the  family,  the  best  of  mousers^  and  the  rea- 
diest and  most  affectionate  of  purrerSy)  and  so  we  said  to  Jose.  '  Oh !  no, 
fiither,  it  is  our  Pussy.  She  is  stretched  out  now ;  but  coil  her  up,  as  she 
used  to  lie  in  my  lap.     Oh  I  yes  —  it  it  her,  father,'  feeling  her  soft,  and  yet 
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wum  *•  trotters ; '  *  do  n*t  I  know  these  paws  f '  It  wa$  our  fiiTorite— aod 
she  is  buried :  and  we  have  ano^ier  oat :  but  neyer  will  the  recoHectiaQof 
this  great  loss  fade  from  the  memory  of  that  diild-mind.  ^  Odorous  coinpt- 
risons'  are  every  day  instituted  between  the  past  and  present  fiiTorite:  itii 
the  second  wife,  the  step-mother,  of  the  juyenile  circle.  But  our  opimon  ii, 
that  the  last  kitten  is  the  ^smartest*  of  the  two:  yet — and  ^there'stlie 
mh '  —  our  present  young  grimalkin  does  n*t  smooth  himself  against  o« 
legs  when  we  are  scribbling  at  night ;  does  n't  look  up  with  moyeless  lidi^ 
and  a  horizontal  slit  in  the  pupil  of  his  yellow  eye,  and  wink  every  five  mb- 
utes,  as  the  o^ier  one  used  to  do ;  and  he  has  no  purr- '  music  in  his  sooL' 
Perhaps  he  wUl  hare,  by-and-by :  but  after  all,  Josi  is  right :  *  It 's  not  tin 
same  cat  I  —  not  the  same  I  *  -  -  •  *  Thb  following  impromptu  bses,* 
says  the  Washington  ^National  Intelligencer^''  addressed  to  a  lady,  and 
accompanied  by  a  riding-whip,  are  by  the  author  of  *'  The  Mother's  ^d 
Qrief^  recently  copied  into  our  columns  from  the  Enickbbbockbb  MagifiDe' 
The  initials  are  those  of  Robbbt  S.  Chilton,  Esq.,  of  the  State  Departmeot 
at  Washington : 


<  I  asND  Toa  the  whip,  thooffh  your  spirited  £ 

Rarelj  needs  to  De  argM»  I  dare  sar : 
(If  appealed  to  hen«\f  on  a  qaestion  like  this. 
Do  joQ  think  that  she  would  n't  saj  ntigh  f) 

*  But  gaantlets,  Ion?  skirts,  and  a  hat  with  a  plome, 

In  short  afuO,  JuthU  must  need 
To  make  it,  as  we  say  in  French,  oomme  il/auL 
A  whip,  or  a  something  iaHeea. 

*  So  I  send  jon  the  nearest  approach  to  the  thing 

That  as  jet  I  *we  been  able  to  see : 
Botpraj,  when  tou  use  it^  if  any  shoald  ask 
who  gare  it,  ao  n't  layttoniM! 


Hi.t 


Very  Hoon-ish.-  -  -  Thebi  is  no  use  in  lying  —  no  use,  bccMse  it 
wars  against  yoiur  peace,  even  if  you  can  compose  yourself  for  a  momcDt 
—  no  use,  but  *  contrariwise  otherwise,'  because  you  lose  self-respect  is 
thinking  of  your  infirmity  of  purpose,  and  you  lose  elasticity  of  body  as  well 
as  moral  strength  —  there  is  no  use,  we  r^eat,  in  lying  in  bed  in  the  mom* 
ing.  If  you  are  in  the  country,  especially,  do  n't  do  it  Oh  I  tiie  October 
sun^rises  that  we  have  seen  during  the  present  autumn  oyer  the  ^sssy, 
many-colored  waters  of  the  Tappa&n-zee  I  —  the  Dat-God  coming  iq>  o^ 
the  rain-bow  hills  that  rise  beyond  the  swelling  flood,  flushing  the  few  doodi 
that  fleck  his  great  red  fiu^e,  and  making  our  side  of  the  Hudson  radiant  witb 
a  *  multitudinous  glory ! '  —  lighting  up  the  blue  hills  of  Ramapo,  kin^ 
the  Winter  Shawangunk  mountain-range  that  lies  beyond,  and  tamiog  into 
vast  flower-gardens  the  vales  that  stretch  in  pensive  quietness  between !  ^ 
town,  we  rather  think  we  might  perhi^s  agree  with  Hood  : 

<  Hb  who  is  fond  precociously  of  <  stiiring,' 
Most  be  a  '  Spoon/ 

Richard  the  Third  was  not  in  London,  when  he  said :  *  Be  stinin^  ^* 
the  lark,  good  Norfolk  : '  Day  with  its  dull  red  glare,  had  not  evw»  derel- 
oped  the  lurid  pall  that  always  over-hangs  the  great  metropolis,  before  t» 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field  was  over :  at  least,  this  must  have  been  so,  if  ^ 
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Stage  writes  its  annals  true,  as  to  the  time  and  space  of  that  great  martial 
event  No :  you  need  n't  get  up  quite  so  early  in  town :  lie,  and  let  your 
thoughts  simmer ;  hear  the  fires  a-huilding ;  the  early  prattle  of  your  child- 
ren ;  the  supernatural  shriek  of  your  milkman,  and  the  soothing  gurgle  of 
the  water  that  is  heing  *  ske-virted*  into  Aw  can  of  *  milk,'  some  of  which  will 
be  your$  presently ;  yours,  because  you  will  have  paid  for  it — *  some  I '  But 
if  you  are  in  the  country,  get  up  I  —  get  up !  For  three  months  (unless  he 
has  *  disdained  to  shine ')  we  have  not  fiuled  in  a  single  instance  to  see  from 
*  Cedar-Hill  Cottage '  the  Sun  rise  upon  the  glorious  Hudson,  and  the  near 
and  distant  hills  of  Roddand.  But  *s'po8m'  we  have  n't!  *Black  Sam' 
mlghtask:  *AhI  ha  I' ~  what  (2ei»/  — question  on  clae/'  Sam  is  right,  and 
we  are — done  —  *  vanquished,  but  not  dismayed  I '  -  -  -  The  fellen  leaves 
bring  back  with  them  our  fiur  correspondent,  *  J.  K.  L.'  We  should  be  al- 
most sorry  for  this,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that  pleasant  as  is  her  country 
correspondence,  her  pictures  of  metropolitan  life  are  even  more  graphic  and 
delightful :  and  she  is  to  be  among  us  *takin'  notes,'  and  we  a-prentm'  of 
them,  all  winter : 

'Ctttttmn    %  t  u  h  t  §  , 

*  It  is  with  rather  a  sad  heart  that  I  now  address  yon,  reader  mine,  for  this  is  to 
be  my  last  letter  from  Romid  Hill,  and  e'er  it  reaches  your  eyes  I  shall  have  bid 
adieu  to  '  these  soenee  so  ohanning,'  and  be  onoe  more  in  the  busy,  busUisg  world 
of  Gotham,  and  it  is  high  time  I  was  off  too,  for  what  with  dimbmg  fences  and 
scaling  mountaiDS  I  have  scaroely  a  whole  dress  to  my  back  I 

*  An't  you  thankfUl,  reader,  that  you  have  not  such  a  hoyden  for  a  wife,  to  make 
the  fortune  of  her  dress-maker,  and  ruin  you  by  her  rambling,  scrambling,  harum- 
scarum  propensities?  Well,  *  every  one  to  their  fency*  as  the  old  woman  said 
when  she  kissed  her  cow,  and  though  I  do  n't  approve  of  her  taste,  I  echo  her 
sentiment  most  feelingly. 

*  The  truth  is,  I  was  never  intended  for  civilized  life ;  its  restraints  are  wearisome, 
its  monotonous  routine  unendurable  to  me ;  and  if  my  complexion  were  a  little 
darker  and  my  cheek  bones  a  little  higher,  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  my 
mother  had  changed  pappooses  with  some  Indian  squaw;  for  surely  this  passion  for 
driving  gay  horses,  climbing  mountains,  and  wading  streams  could  never  have  been 
inherited  from  a  long  line  of  sober  Dutch  ancestors ;  and  no  one  will  believe  that  a 
descendant  of  the  staid  old  Elnickerbockers  could  have  been  bom  with  such  i»ro- 
pensitiee ;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  I  could  ride  a  horse  and  drive  a  pair  before 
I  knew  a  letter  of  the  dphabet,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  dunoe  of  the  &mily  I 
My  older  brothers  and  sisters  shook  their  wise  heads  and  declared  I  'd  never  be  fit 
for  any  thing.  The  whole  fomily,  brothers  and  sisters,  aunt  and  uncles,  exhausted 
their  patience  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  drive  my  A  B  Os  into  my  head.  Bight  well 
do  I  remember  the  efforts  of  my  dear  sister,  whose  emblem  ought  to  be  a  setting 
ben  for  the  patience  she  wasted  in  the  useless  effort  I  fancy  she  must  often  have 
been  reminded  of  Urs.  Glass's  receipt  for  cooking  a  hare,  which  begins,  '  First 
catch  your  hare,'  and  it  was  generally  no  easy  matter  to  catch  me  I  I  seemed  to 
have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  when  there  was  a  lesson  in  store  for  me,  and  was 
off  to  the  woods,  or  down  by  the  shore,  sometimes  in  the  hay-fields  or  the  api^e- 
orcharda,  wherever  I  thought  I  was  least  liable  to  be  discovered;  but  when  I  was 
finally  captured,  I  really  did  try  to  beat  the  letters  into  my  brain,  but  it  was  no 
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use,  tbey  would  not  make  anj  impreaBion.  My  ejea  were  out  of  the  window 
watching  the  clouds  and  the  butterflies,  and  a  bird  flying  past  was  sofiKdent  to 
scatter  my  thoughts,  and  the  confounded  letters  were  forgotten. 

'  I  was  made  to  sit  many  a  half-hour  in  a  comer  with  a  paper  fools-cap  on  mj 
giddy  little  pate,  but  all  without  effect,  till  finally  all  efforts  were  giren  up  in  do- 
pair,  and  I  was  left  to  grow  up  a  dunce  if  I  chose  I  Perhaps  I  have ;  that 's  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  I  have  n't  time  to  argue  the  case  with  you  now.  I  want  to  write  ym 
about  Bound  Hill  and  the  splendid  times  I  *m  haying  here. 

*  The  year  is  *  growing  ancient,*  as  Shakspearb  says.  The  trees  hare  laid  aade 
the  gorgeous  robes  in  which  of  late  they  flaunted  it  so  gayly,  and  assumed  thu 
*  green  and  yellow  melancholy '  of  which  the  poet  spoke.  Dolefully  does  the  «• 
tumn  blast  whistle  among  their  almost  naked  branches,  scattering  at  erery  toocfa 
some  few  of  the  poor  withered  leaves  that  remain.  The  song  of  the  cridKl 
has  ceased  to  be  merry,  and  the  katydids  seem  inclined  to  let  their  argomeat 
drop,  at  least  for  this  season.  Jack  Frost  has  warned  the  squirrels  thit  it 
is  time  to  be  laying  in  their  winter  stores,  and  they  are  at  it  with  an  eoergf 
and  perseveranoe  that  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  some  of  us  two-legged  animiH 
and  is  only  equalled  by  the  troops  of  ragged  urchins  who  are  scoorifig  the 
woods  on  the  same  errand.  The  harvests  are  gathered,  the  fields  are  bare,  andtbe 
gamers  fbll ;  flowers  and  the  birds  have  gone  southward ;  in  truth,  all  the  brigbt 
things  but  myself  have  departed,  and  still  I  linger  here,  without  the  coonge  to 
tear  myself  away  from  a  spot  which  is  so  dear  to  me.  Three  months  have  puNd 
like  a  summer's-night  dream,  all  has  been  bright  and  happy,  with  no  cload  to  cast 
a  shadow  on  its  brightness,  no  regret  to  mar  its  sweet  serenity.  Some  memociaB 
of  Round  Hill  will  be  enshrined  in  my  heart  among  its  dearest  and  purest  remeiD- 
brances,  which  can  never  be  effaced  till  that  heart  shall  cease  to  beat  1 

*  Have  you  ever  been  to  this  place,  reader,  this  wonderful  town  of  Northtmpton? 
Well,  it 's  a  g^^eat  place  in  its  way,  and  chiefly  distinguished  for  its  water-cores,  its 
paper-mills,  and  its  button-factories,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  neb  and 
handsome  Oalifomian  friend  of  mine,  who  flourishes  through  it  with  his  jiaatT 
little  cane,  black  moustache  and  whiskers  h  la  miUtaire^  its  homdy  v?omenl 

'  I  suppose  it  is  on  the  same  principle  of  the  engines  which  use  up  th^  ows 
steam,  Uiat  the  water-cures  use  up  their  own  patients.  That  is,  when  one  dis 
their  clothes  are  sold  to  the  paper-mills  and  their  bones  to  the  button-factoriea,  and 
doubtless  we  ought  to  be  thankful  if  we  are  not  made  into  dice  and  dominoes  ( 

'  Have  you  any  idea  of  hydropathic  treatment^  reader?  How  should  yon  like  to 
rise  at  day-break,  take  a  long  walk,  and,  on  your  return,  instead  of  a  nice  bretkfii^ 
be  obliged  to  take  a  cold  *  dripping  sheet '  and  start  off  again  for  another  walk,  and 
when  you  surely  think  you  have  eamed  a  hot  bee&teak  and  cup  of  coffee^  befcwed 
to  content  yourself  with  toast,  and  porridge,  and  a  glass  of  cold  water  (  Then  go 
through  a  set  of  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises,  which  to  witness  would  coo* 
vinoe  any  one  that  they  had  got  in  among  a  set  of  excited  lunatics^  and  wbeo/oo 
were  well  warmed  by  this  process,  be  invited  to  indulge  in  a  spray  or  diowff- 
bath  1  Ah  1  those  are  the  things  *  that  try  men's  souls '  and  women's,  too,  for  that 
matter ;  but  they  really  do  live  and  thrive  under  it^  as  I  can  vouch  by  my  own  ex- 
perience, having  been  a  patient  here  three  months  and  being  now  in  good  bealtn, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  own  belief,  sound  mind  and  understanding  on  most  sio- 
jects.  B  very  one  has  their  little  pet  insanities,  you  know,  reader,  and  I  franklj  con- 
fess that  I  have  a  number.  One  of  the  most  prominent  just  at  present  is  tbe« 
mountains.    I  have  watched  them  every  hour  of  the  day  since  I  came  here,  m 
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marked  all  their  varied  changes ;  each  change  of  light  and  shade,  sun  and  cload, 
every  change  of  atmosphere  or  of  temperature  is  reflected  upon  them.  Sometimes 
Ihej  seem  dreamy  and  absent-minded;  at  others,  they  stand  boldly  forth  with  their 
ouUme  clearly  defined  against  the  sky,  and  seem  to  challenge  your  admiration  and 
defy  you  to  withhold  it  I  loved  them  in  their  summer  beauty,  and  when  in  their 
autumn  dress  they  seemed  to  stand  '  like  groups  of  giant  kings  in  purple  and  in 
gold;  *  and  even  now  that  Jack  Frost  has  done  them  most  decidedly  brown,  I  love 
them  still  I  I  have  been  six  times  to  the  top  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  each  time 
found  something  new  to  fascinate  and  charm  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I 
have  enjoyed  my  walks  lately;  gathering  autumn  leaves  became  a  perfect  passion 
with  me ;  I  coveted  every  one  I  saw,  and  verily  believe  I  would  carried  off  whole 
trees  if  I  had  had  sufficient  strength.  They  were  so  rich  and  glowing  that  I  could 
not  resist  their  fascmation,  and  each  day  I  came  home  with  my  hands  full  of  their 
transient  brightness  to  see  them  wither  and  fade  away ;  but  the  memory  of  those 
autumn  walks  will  be  far  more  enduring.    My  drives  too,  have  been  particularly 

charming  of  late;  but  if  you  take  the  advice  of  my  friend ^  you  never  would 

risk  your  neck  with  my  driving,  reader ;  but  I  must  say,  I  think  he  complains  with- 
out cause ;  for  many  a  drive  we  have  had  together,  and  no  accident  has  befallen  him 
yet  1  I  never  accept  a  gentleman's  invitation  to  drive  with  him  except  on  condi- 
tion that  I  be  allowed  to  do  the  driving,  for  I  will  not  consent  to  being  driven  under 

any  circumstance.    Well,  one  afternoon,  not  long  since, and  I  were  out 

driving  together :  the  horses  were  in  fine  spirits,  and  so  were  we :  it  was  just  the 
.  weather  for  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  those  beautiful  mountain  rides,  and  we 
were  going  along  at  a  dashing  rate  through  a  narrow  road  with  a  thick  forest  on 
one  side  and  a  steep  bank  on  the  other,  when  we  overtook  a  fellow  plodding  along 
at  an  easy  pace,  and  looking  as  though  he  did  n*t  care  who  was  President  I  I  was 
obliged  to  draw  rein,  for  he  kept  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  This  fretted 
me  and  it  fretted  the  horses,  and  at  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  called  out  to 
him  very  civilly  to  let  me  pass.  To  which  he  coolly  replied:  *  There  ain't  no  room 
to  turn  out  here.'  *  Oh  I  yes  there  is»'  said  I.  *  Well  I  shan't  try  it  any  how,*  was 
his  gpruff  rejoinder.  *  Then  /  «n/('  said  I,  and  I  touched  my  horses  smartly  with 
the  whip ;  they  sprang  forward  and  for  a  moment  things  did  look  a  little  scarey  I 
One  wheel  was  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  the  other  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  the  wheel  of  the  other  wagon ;  of  course  a  collision  would  have  demolished  U8^ 
and  a  aUde  off  the  other  side  would  probably  have  had  the  same  result ;  a  misstep 
of  the  horses,  one  particle  of  hesitation  on  my  part,  and  I  should  n*t  be  here  to  give 
an  acoount  of  the  adventure ;  but  I  knew  my  horses  and  I  knew  myself  when  I 
made  the  attempt,  and  the  result  proved  that  I  had  not  over-rated  either  my  own 
nerves  or  their  sure-footedness,  and  we  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  impudent 
countryman,  all  safe  and  well  My  companion  read  me  a  long  lecture  on  my  rash- 
ness, and  declared  he  would  never  let  me  drive  either  himself  or  his  horses  again  i 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  has  not  kept  his  word. 

'  I  had  a  delightful  walk  yesterday.  The  air  was  clear  and  a  little  frosty,  when  I, 
with  a  most  agreeable  companion,  started  for  a  town  five  miles  from  here,  and 
walking  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  chatting  pleasantly,  we  soon  reached  our  destination, 
and  discovered  that  it  was  just  like  any  other  country  town,  with  nothing  worthy 
of  note,  so  we  turned  our  steps  homeward.  We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  dis- 
tance when  it  occurred  to  me,  and  I  proposed  to  my  friend,  that  we  should  leave 
the  high  road  and  take  to  the  fields,  and  walk  a  steeple  chase  home  I  He  was 
delighted  with  the  notion,  and  at  it  we  went    Our  first  experience  was  a  meadow, 
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and  that  we  thought  a  decided  improyement  of  the  dusty  road:  nexi  came  a  tonip 
patch,  not  quite  so  good ;  and  then  a  high  board  fence  to  dimb,  bat  we  weie  equal 
to  it  and  never  flindied,  bat  landed  on  the  other  side  safe  and  sound;  bereire 
encountered  stamps  and  stabblSi  briars  and  burs^  bat  through  them  we  pubed, 
and  finally  landed  in  a  marsh,  and  our  efforts  to  balance  oarseLTes  on  naU 
tufts  of  grasa^  and  our  hasty  jumps  fit>m  one  stone  to  another,  were  so  perfect^ 
ludicrous  that  we  both  got  laughing  till  we  were  in  danger  of  k»Dg  as 
footing  and  getting  stuck  in  the  mud ;  but  the  kind  fiUes  preeured  us  from 
a  chance  so  sad;  and  our  next  attempt  was  to  make  our  way  throogfa  a  wood, 
thick  with  underbrush.  Most  people  would  have  been  discouraged,  but  we  w«n 
determined  to  persevere  and  accomplish  our  object,  in  spite  of  scratched  &oe8  and 
torn  clothes,  and  at  last  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  woodland,  where  a  atomp- 
fenoe  presented  the  most  formidable  obstade  U>  our  progress  we  had  yet  enoountered, 
and  I  think  the  scrambling  over  it  was  just  about  the  most  difficult  operatkn  I 
ever  undertook,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  fear  my  courage  would  have  flagged  bad 
I  not  been  sustained  and  cheered  on  by  the  indefatigable  go-a-head-a-tive-nen  aod 
untiring  energy  of  my  companion.  When  the  stump*fence  was  really  oreroome 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  corn-field,  then  in  a  potato  patch,  and  i^ler  crawling  uoder 
half-a-dozen  other  fences  and  over  as  many  more,  we  finally  arrived  just  ts  tbe  sod 
was  setting,  and  long  past  the  dinner-hour,  on  our  own  premises,  safe  and  aonai 
And  thus  ended  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most  agreeable  adventures  of 
*BoundmU,  October  i6t\l&i^  Dn  YnMOL' 

*  More  anon '  from  this  same  fresh  pen.  .  -  .  «  Thb  conceit  of  some  people,' 
is  enormously  developed.  Here  is  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  who  has  been  send- 
ing two  '  stalks  of  com  to  the  ^Penrayhania  Jtffenonian^  each  messorii^ 

*  oner  twelve  feet  in  length  ! '  *  The  com,'  adds  our  brother  editor  of  ^Thf 
Jeffenonian^  with  commendable  local  pride,  *  was  raised  in  our  hofwv^ 
and  is  the  tallest  production  we  have  yet  seen.'    Very  likely :  but  you  are 

*  behind  the  age '  entirely.    Three  years  ago,  about  the  period  of  *  this  pre- 
sent writing,'  we  sent  to  the  ^Tribune '  office  in  town  five  stalks  of  'lo^ 
White  Gorn^^  (the  seed  a  present  from  a  friend  in  Davenport,  *  of  thst  ilk,^ 
with  five  ears  on  each  stalk,  which  '  H.  G.,'  in  an  editorial  note  acoompaaj* 
ing  our  notelet,  said,  *  by  actual  measurement  averaged  J^fteen  fut  ad 
three  inches  in  length/^    See  the  record  thereof  in  the  journal  ^fyresui 
Going  down  to  the  printing-office,  to  proof-read,  past  the  *  Tribune  Build- 
ings,' we  used  to  love  to  glance  in,  and  see  *  curious '  people  looking  at  'em  « 
they  lay  *  extended  long  and  large '  upon  the  floor  of  the  publication  ofBce, 
little  thinking  that  We  were  close  by  I     Agriculture  is  a  noble  science:  bot 
there  must  be  emulation  to  insure  success.    Does  our  Mend  of  ^The  Jfff^' 
sonian '  take  the  idea  ?    A  wiser  man  than  either  of  us  has  said,  with  entire 
trath,  that  *  When  two  men  ride  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind.'    Reflect  upon 
it  a  moment,  and  you  'II  *  obsarve  the  p'int '  -  -  -  *  I  want'  (writes  some  body 
from  *  down  East,'  or  somewhere  else,  for  he  is  both  nameless  and  dateless) '  to 
take  you  by  the  button  for  a  moment    I  have  been  *  a  constant  reader '  of 
the  Knickbrbockbr  for  some  years ;  *  and  like  many  other  bores,'  (perhaps 
you  are  saying,)  *  entertain  the  idea  that  such  a  relationship  gives  yoa  m 
unquestionable  *  Uen '  on  the  Editor.'    Wait  a  bit,  dear  Sir  I    Very  tro^  I 
am  not  among  those  likely  to  yield  a  generally  conceded  point,  to  my  o^ 
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detriment;  and,  furthennore,  I  also  confess  to  the  belief  that  editors  would 
bare  us  think  that  they  are  reaUj  of  great  consequence  in  the  world ;  but 
let  me  tell  you,  (and  through  you  I  would  remove  the  starch  from  all  others 
who  *take  <m  airs^')  that  if  it  wasn^t  for  us  readen^  you  would  very  soon 
be  nobodies  — just  nobodies,  and  nothing  else,  Sir  I  I  take  that  for  a  *  plat- 
form,' and  could  ke^  my  position  against  all  your  arguments ;  but  my  time 
is  valuable.  So  I  proceed.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  following  ?  I  think  I 
understand  you  distinctly  to  say :  *Nay,  vwily.'  Well,  then,  let  me  *pre- 
fiu^ '  a  little  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  Several  years  ago  an 
acquaintance  of  your  correspondent  said  he  came  upon  the  fine  impromptu 
epigram  which  follows,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mrs.  L.  Makia  Child,  while 
Bcgouming  'away  down  East '  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Itshould  beremarked 
that  Natoanibl  Dubino,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  formerly  practised  law  at 
Oanaan;  that  he  is  known  as  an  author  in  New-England,  and  beside 
numerous  tales  and  poems  of  decided  merit,  wrote  an  Indian  tragedy  which 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  prize  with  Metcmora^  although  it  had 
many  excellent  points.  Mr.  Deebxno  went  from  Canaan  to  Portland  when 
quite  a  young  man ;  and  should  you  ever  go  to  that  city,  Mr.  Knickbrbockeb, 
very  likely  he  may  be  pointed  out  to  you  as  a  "becm-ideal  of  *  a  fine  old 
Yankee  gentleman,  all  of  ih»present  time* — as  he  i$.  But  here  is  the  epi- 
gram, which  probably  has  not  before  been  in  print : 

'  Whobyir  shall  wed  the  young  lawyer  at  C , 

Will  find  she 's  a  prospect  most  dheenng ; 
For  what  must  his  person  and  intelleet  be, 
When  even  his  name  is  N.  DauLurG ! ' 

This  is  capital  The  other  lines,  purporting  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
Knickebbockeb  in  1849,  must  have  been  simply  a  burlesque,  judging  fit>m 
the  'sample-stanza'  ihmished.  -  •  -  Hankibal,  our  'colored  brother, 
Julius  Cjssab  Hankibal,  (eloquent  passages  from  whose  Discourses,  given 
to  the  world  through  the  Knickbrbockbr,  have  excited  the  attention  of 
'  both  Hemispheres,'  together  with  the  Equator  and  the  North  and  South 
Poles,)  has  been  involved  in  an  imbroglio  —  French  for  *  row,'  or  *  muss ' 
—  touching  his  hair,  and  the  color  thereof.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Soovillb,  (editor 
of  *  The  State  Segister^^  a  mighty  '  smart '  and  spicy  sheet,)  says  that  it  is 
red,  'Hannibal'  claims  for  'Auburn' — stating  'specs,'  as  preventing 
real  color  fit>m  being  seen,  owing  to  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  day- 
time, and  the  protoxide  of  ipecacuanha  in  gas  at  night  The  actual  trutli 
lies  between  the  two.  Brother  Hannibal's  bur  is  not  red ;  neither  is  it 
'Auburn ' :  it  is  Shaneateles  hair — seven  miles  this  side  of  Auburn;  as 
lovely  a  village  as  you  could  wish  to  see.  -  -  -  We  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  autunm  foliage  of  the  hills  and  vales  about '  Cedar-Hill 
Cottage '  could  not  be  surpassed  in  '  the  States '  for  beauty  and  variety  of 
color ;  but  if  a  port-folio  of  most  superb  vari-colored  and  gracefiilly-shaped 
leaves  from  the  hills  and  woods  In  the  vicinify  of  Northampton,  Massachu- 
sets  —  perfect  autumnal  '  botanical  specimens,'  securely  varnished,  and  ex- 
quisitely arranged  by  the  fidr  hands  of  our  '  Die  Ybrnon  '  —  if  these  be  a 
veritable  sample  of  the  '  generality  of  forest-trees  in  general '  in  New-Eng- 
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land,  why  then,  we  *  giVe  in  I '    -    -    -    We  are  glad  to  p^xseive  liiat  Mr. 
T.  Addison  Richards  will  give  instructipn  at  his  studio  in  tie  UniTersity,or 
in  priyate  classes,  to  art-students,  professional  or  amateur :  especially  to 
ladies  or  gentlemen  who  may  desire  to  prepare  themselves  as  teadi^s.   His 
programme  is :  *  Studies  :  The  use  of  Uie  Lead  Pencil  and  the  Crayon,  lad 
Perspective :  L^dscape  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Colors,  Designing  lod 
Drawing  on  Wood  and  on    Stone,   ete.,  ete.    Evening  Drawing  Gha 
for    Oentlemen,  at   the   University,  from  seven  to    nine   o'dodL   lb. 
Richards  is  an  accomplished  artist,  and  as  we  have  been  infcnmed  by  & 
best  judges,  an  excellent  instructor.    -    -    -    We  do  n't  know  whom  to 
credit  with  this  account  of  ^A  New  IHsecue;'  but  it  has  made  us  Uogh 
heartily  in  the  sanctum  to-night :  *■  A  friend  of  ours  was  visiting  the  Wbhe 
Hills,  in  the  Granite  State,  last  year;  and  one  day,  while  passing  a  hoose, 
observed  a  little  child  at  the  door  with  what  he  considered  a  veiy  dangermK 
play-thing,  namely,  a  chisel ;  and  thinking  it  kindness,  accordingly  striped 
in  to  inform  the  parent.     *  Madam,*  said  he,  *  are  you  aware  that  your  Mi 
has  got  t?ie  chisel  f '     '  Why,  the  mercy  on  me  I '  exclaimed  the  niotiber. 
'  Well,  I  knew  something  was  the  matter,  for  the  child  hoM  hem  ailing  a  knf 
time  I '    The  child  was  probably  *  going  it  full  chisel  *  at  that  very  momeit 
What  a  dire  disease  I — Hhe  chisel  I'  -  -  -  Here  is  a  curious  fiu;t  recorded 
in  a  recent  number  of  ''The  Citizen^'  weekly  joumaL     We  dip  it  firoman 
interesting  and  instructive  article  entitled  ^Astronomical  and  MeUorologieal 
Investigation ;  *  *  I  take  a  bar  of  brass,  which,  when  weighed  on  the  earth's 
surface,  actually  weighs  fifteen  pounds.    When  I  ascend  to  three  miles  op 
in  the  atmosphere  and  weigh  this  brass  bar,  it  actually  weighs,  by  a  spnD% 
balance,  only  seven  and  a  half  pounds,  and  again  at  five  miles  up,  positirelj 
only  three  pounds  and  a  quarter.    What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?    The  want 
of  atmospherical  pressure  on  it,  and  thd  sun*s  attraction,  which  bec(Hnes 
more  apparent,  the  nearer  we  approach  his  orbit'    These  facts  are  very  strik- 
ing, and  very  strikingly  *  put'  -  -  -  The  cold  weather  has  driven  ooriW 
UMrella  Insect-Exhibitor  fit>m  the  Park.    We  are  sorry  for  it    He  hid 
increased  his  glasses  and  enlarged  his  stock  by  two  fine  fleas ;  was  negotiat- 
ing for  six  large  bed-bugs,  through  *  a  party '  in  Wall-street ;  and  had  con- 
cluded a  contract  with  the  Groton- Aqueduct  Company  for  water-drops  for 
the  season,  in  which  to  animalculize  his  audiences.  It  is  a  '  hard  case,'  'with 
bleak  December's  winds  ensuin'  t ' 


MuBio  AND  THB  Dbaha.  —  Siooe  the  close  of  the  Academy  of  Mobic,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  delightful  concerts  by  Pabodi,  the  lovers  of  music  hare  hid  to  conleot 
themselves  with  the  Gkrman  opera  at  Ni^lo's,  which,  thus  far,  has  been  entirel/  soe- 
cessfuL    We  see,  with  much  pleasure,  that  the  Acadimt  or  Music  will  be  opeo^^ 
again  as  we  go  to  press  by  the  Lagbamqb  troupe,  who  are  all  great  hroiitm  of  tbe 
patrons  of  the  opera.    Madame  Laqbanqi  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  primi  doontf 
in  the  world.    In  addition  to  her  great  vocal  powers  she  is  perfectly  at  home  in  tfffj  » 
character  she  represents,  and  is  never  sick.    We  never  hear  of  her  even  haTiogt  ow^ 
and  how  such  a  frail  and  delicate  organization  can  endure  such  constant  and  ardooiu 
labors  is  astonishing.    Let  eveiy  one  who  can  appreciate  and  eijoj  hannonj,  iMtO" 
hear  her. 
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■llhar  work  wtll  be  tent  (pre-paid)  on  raeelpt  of  prloe ;  and  to  TIAOHBBS,  CHOIBS,  *e.,  at  apeeteaeaa,  to 
mm  ta  cUmm,  on  reaaipi  of  iO  oenta.  40  centa,  aad  18  canta  reapaetlToIr^ 

They  alao  continue  to  publlih  the  following  popular  atandard  booka  of  HASTINGS  aad  BRADBURT,  Saoredt 
SeenlaTi  and  JuTenUe : 

8A0BBD  MUSIC.  >         JlTVBBrLB  BINOINGKBOOK8. 

THI  PSALMWTA,  OR  CHOIR  MELOBIBt,.  0  75  >  ROW  RJiD>BRCA8I»^  Saatea  *  Rn^eUt-.  ^  ^ 

-THR  NEW-TORK  CH0RAU8T....„ 0  7»  |  g^yg,  fto^GIRH'sTNOlNa-BOOKiiiwdbiiir*.  0  U 

THI  PSALMOBIST, 0  79     MfH£  8EAS0RS,»SviCMia  (nowraady),Bfad- 

THI  CHRIS1TAN  LTRRf 0  75  bury, 0  85 

OOKGRROATIONAL  TTJNBa  In  pocket  form,.  0  SI     ^i!^^^^*^  ^^^  *^"^^^  ^^  ^^•"'  0  38 
BBCULAB  MUSIC.  8ABBATH.&H(>6*L*MiL6bkM;  Biidb«y^     0  15 

ALPHCB  0LR»«IN0SR,  )w  Bradbury, 1  00     THB  YOUNG  MELODIST,  Bradbury, 0  SS 

METROPOLITAN  QLEB^OOK, 1  00     FLORA'S  FESTIVAL  **         0  Si 

SOCIAL  SIN6IN6.B0OK, 0  50  ^  THE  TOUNG  OHOIR,  «•         OSS 

J0NE8*I  THOROUGH  BASS,. 0  02^'  THB  SCHOOL-SINGER,  ^         0  17^ 


DR  A.TVIN  G. 

SOHUSTER'S  PROGRESSIVE  DRAWING-CARDS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

AKD  F1.MIUB&    la  T«o  PmIum,  M  ia  auh.   7t  Mat*  Mck  paakM. 

SCHUSTER'S  PRACTICAL  DRAWING-BOOK;  for  Schools  and  Self- 

laarftcttefn,  containing  Heads  and  Flgur<«,  Fandaeapea,  Flowera,  Aahnala,  aad  Otaameaial  Drtwiap,  aa 
gfo  aoaM  T«i  naelhl  inatroeitoaa  for  their  tmltailon.    With  a  HIstorieil  Sketch  of  the  Ada  of  ^BlpBg, 
.  Drawing,  and  Rcutpturefaoa  an  ezpoailion  of  tha  ealebrated  method  of  M.Dupoia.   %IM,     ^ 
Aval  ^.  JS.  Dwaad,  Prrtid«»l  0/ 14s  J'aKonaZ  Ai^odcmy  «/ Dastgn. 
Toir  Practical  Drawinr-Boak  glT«a  me  much  eatlafhedon.    It  commaBde  Itaelf  to  the  atadeat  by  Ita  aInpiUalliy 
aadeMMlieneaa,aToIdiag  that  eompHeatldn  of  detaOa  which  alwi^  taoda  to  ambarraM  aad  diaoourage  tie 
iMpei;  AtteaaMaattwattappaatatomataaBabraeaaUBiatiiaaaahllaltoaaalaiwtrtarywattu**  . 
Soilataa— aadatary  aaHwa  iram  Us  ^warJbanial,  Chm.A4umHttf^  4^a. 

Siagd Oqrfasaf  aayoT  theabovabaaka^anapt  tlw  three  4x«t,  aael  pvaiMiid  for  abOTO  prlaaa;  aad  at  Sa|r- 
fr>c<  TO  TBA.oBBaa,  for  examlnatloa  and  Introduction  into  claMea,  if  approved. 

BS80BIPTIVB  OATAIKIOUaS  of  sU  I.  d^»*'s  gabMostkms  sent  gratis,  sad  l 


ITXSQV  A  PHIVVET, 


321  SroaOmtif,  Nim-Ttrh 


KKIOKXEBOOKIB   MOHTHLT  ADTIRTIflBS* 


IVISON  &  PHIMEY'S  PUBIICATIOSS. 

»  *  ■      

TO  TSAGHiltS,  LITERABT  INSTITUTIONS,  Ac 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIB 
of  Sehool  and  Goll^;e  TeztrBooks. 

The  result  of  twenty-flve  jean'  aaoceeBfld  ezperienoe  of  ita  Authora  and  PaUidwn  iB|» 
iitt  SCHOOL  TBXT-B00S:8,  belieyed  to  excel  in  their  progreanre  gimdatioii;  attraothcBai 
adapiation  to  the  joong;  pure  and  eleyating  moral  character;  confon^^ to  ihe^ii^ 
literary  anthoritiea  in  each  department ;  their  comhmatioD  ^  aU  modem  miproreiDalL  Yitk^ 
excellendea  of  the  past ;  their  practical  adaptation  to  the  aaoertidned  wanti  of  theaaoInBi 
teai^ers ;  their  saperior  mechanical  execution,  as  regards  distinct  type^  white  p^petfjimgEi 
appropriate  engravings,  and  tastefhl  and  durable  bindmg;  and  laaUy,  as  a  resolt  of  i,Ae0QB- 
paratiye  ease  and  pleasure  with  which  they  are  taught  and  learned.    The  Seriee  indali: 

TEXT-BOOKS  IN  TEE  SCOSSL 
FASQUBLLB^  FRENCH  WSL 
WOODBURY^  GEBICAK  SSBOL 


SACmBRS'  NEW  RBADBRa 
THOMSOITS  ARITHMBnOS. 
WILLSON»S  HISTORIES. 


fyiinlafB'  Fiolorlal  Primer.  48  pajoa,  iO  1S| 
Vew  Bp^ler,  D^ner.  and  AjohtfrnofV  0  l9 
Bandera'  New  First  Reader.  fSO  pp^  0  12^ 
Banders' New  Beoond  do.       SOAjVt  0,tf 
Banders' New  Third    do.       964^^0M 


Thomson's  Kejr  tol  thi  PnotiMl 
Arithsietie.  -      .      -    •    •    •  IvV 

Thomson's  HigbAT  Az|AiMtkL     -  0% 

Thomson's  Key  to  the  HicteAiHh^ 
metio»    -      -      -     -     •    "    '.  ''JS 

Thomson's^  Trigonometry. .  ■^"j  .j  jj 


Thomswsmements  of  flarfutalit 
(In  Press.) 


The  rapidly-hioreasing  demand  (over  100,000  being  now  sold  annually)  aflbrdgibm^'"' 
dence  that  practical  Teadiers  regard  it  as  more  complete  and  better  adapted  to  thepopoo" 
instruction  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  before  the  public 


III.— WILLSON'8   BEBIEB   OF  HIST0BIB8* 

Willson's^lines  of  Gentrslp^  l» 


Willson's  JtiTenile  Amexioan  Hist.,  $0  Slk 
WiUson'smstqryoftheU.Btatee.  0  76^ 
Willson's  Am.  Hist.  (8<diool  Xditlon»)  1  50 


Willson's  Oomprehenstre  .Owt «  J  jj 


Willaon'sAsLHist.  (library  Bd.,)    8  00 

iSfajtocspfagof  anyof  L  AP.'spuMioations  mxBiSM,vrM)(A(mno^<^f^^^ 
and  TO  TKA.GHERS  for  J^^  prk»,  for  exarnhMtloo,  wi& 

IVISON  k  PHINNBY  SEND  THEIR  DMORIPTIVE  OiJALOGW^  ^ 
.Ai»^xii(i  oontainhig  opinions  of  eminent  teachers  who  hare  tested  these  ^'^''i^^ 
teyiews  from  able  fiterary  journals;  liberal  terms  to  teachers  dedMng  to  axsaun*  v»^ 

^^  ^  mSON  A  PHimiBT,  SM  Bmlwty,  I  '• 


BRADBURY'S,  HASTINGS^  AND  TAYLOR'S  MUSIC-BOOKS^  te. 

I.-8ANDEBS'   NEW  SEBIES  OF   BBAPBBfl. 

8andera*NewFQ«irihBeadsr,Sg|#,0i 
Banders' Fifth  do.^   ^^V^^S 

Banders' Hifl^  Boiiool  Beadsr.         IM 
Binders' Toons  Iiadies'  "   .MOphiOO 

These  books  are  not  mere  reviaiofu  of  the  Author's  former ^ivks.  They  are  VMW m^ai» 
tfona,typograi^y,  engrayiiw  and  general  execution, -aMieugfa  retaining  the  loiuMiM  td  & 
oessfhl plm  of  Sanders'  (M  Smi^a.  AlAougfa  but  recently  oompleted,  the  New  SeriMiiiNr 
extensively  introduced  in  t&e  best  schools  throughout  the  Union.  Sanden*  Ms  ^ 
reached  a  sale  of  a  million  a  year. 

II.— THOMPSON'S  IMPBOVED  ABITHNBflCS. 

Thomson's  Table-Book  and  Mental 

^uMuaina'a  mental  Aritfani^fcio.  -  ^  18 
Thomson's  Aritbmetioal  Analysia; 

or,  Hiffber  Mental  Arithmeuo.  a 

BeQueTto^'Mental  Arithmetio?'  0  26 
Thomson'B   Blate  and  Blaokboard 

Sxeroiaea.  -  .....  090 
Thomson's  Fraotioal  Arithmetio. 

Beriaed  and  Bnlarged,   ...     088 

This  Series  is  distUiguished  by  its  gradually  progreasSve  plan ;  the  dearaesi^  ^"'^^^ 
ehensiyeness  of  its  definitions  and  rules;  ita  eminently  practical  charsder  andidipaM" 


KmOKSRBOOKVIt    MONTBLT  ADTXBTIBSR. 

lewloiktj«lpoblislie(lb}G.l.FIIJi:iS&Co.,S54llroiiil«a;,I.Y.i 

SLI2ABSTH  BABBBTT  BBOWHTlfa 
AURORA  LEIGH :  A  Novel  in  Verse.    Mrs.  Browning's  New  Poem.    Uniform 
•with  ber  prerknis  Tohmies.    13ma    Price,  $1.00 ;  gOt^  tL26. 
'^  Tte  ricSMt  nd  aott  p^werfU  pMiiy  wbSeli  hts  eonM  to  as  In  tktM  rtetat  ytm  from  Uit  ftaalt  bM." 

Z..    HABIA    CHILD. 
AUTUMNAL  LEAVES :  A  Collection  of  Tales  and  .Sketches  in  Pit)se  and 
Bhyme.    1  vol,  12ma    Price,  $1.00. 

WILLIAX  WABX. 
JULIAN;  or,  Scihis  in  Judii.     By  the  Author  of  "Zenobia,"  "Aurelian,** 
etc.    A  new  Stereotype  Sditioii,  unifonn  with  the  other  Works.    1  vol,  ISma    Price,  gill| 
$1.26;  Morooocs  $2.75. 

HBS.   H.  ST.   JOHN. 
AUDUBON,  THE  NATURALIST  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD  :  His  Adven. 
taree  and  Pi800Terie&    Reyised  and  Corrected.    With  Additions,  and  Blnstrations  from  Orifl^ 
inal  Designs.    16ma    Price,  76  cents;  extra  gilt)  $1.00. 

MBS*  TBAIXiIi* 
STORIES  OF  THE  CANADIAN    FOREST ;   or,  Little  Mart  avd  Hn 

NuBfli.    Bj  the  Author  of  '*The  Osnadian  Gmsoee."     1  toL,  16mo.    With  Ilhistratlons. 
Pricey  63  cents;  gilt)  88  cents. 

EMILY    TAYL  O  B. 
TALES  FROM  SAXON  HISTORY.    A  New  Bdition,'gread7  improred.  ^ith 
Ulnstrationa    16ma    Price,  68  cents;  gilt,  88  cents. 

LADY  BTODDABT. 

SCOTTBH  STORIES :  Containing  Ths  Scottish  Orpbahs  ;  Arthur  Mcwthtb  ; 
and  Thb  Young  Wnr-Ixnuir.    l  toJ.,  16ma    Blnstrated^ Pricey  76  cents;  gilt^  $L00. 

BOOK    OP   PICTTJBES. 

THE  PICTURE  PLAY-BOOK.     Folio.     Containing  over  300  Engravings, 
with  Bhymes  to  matdL 

MBS.   HBMAirS  AKD  HON.  MB8.  VOBTON. 
THB  POEMS  OF  MRS.  HEMANS  AND  MRS.  NORTON.    Each  in  1  vol, 
crown  8ya    With  Six  beaatifhl  Steel  Plates.    In  doth  and  fine  bmdhigs. 

J.  G.  LOOKHABT. 
ANCIENT   SPANISH    BALLADS.     Translated  by  J.  6.  Lookhart     12mo. 

ftioe^  68  cents.  

MBa  CHILD. 
PROGRESS  OF  REUOIOUS  IDEAS  THROUGH  SUCCESSIVE  AGflB. 
SX  L  Maria  CUld.    8  vols.,  rpysl  12ma    $4.00. 


To  OTory  oUim,  and  oTtry  rooo  or  omo, 

WlUi  rtfolatioM  ittod  to  Uelr  nowth 

Aid  tbapo  of  Blod,  margkw9B  tae  realm  of  TSiim 

Into  taa  aolSaa  rala  oc  cm  ooIo  raoo ; 

Thorofen^aaoa  Ikaa  of  wonhlp  that  bath  iwajad 

Tbo  lift  of  1MB,  aai  cItmi  It  to  giafp 


.  oi  Imovlodtt,  RitsasRot, 

Uaft>ida  aoBo  sarma  of  soooaaoa  and  «C  ilslit— /•  it.  LtwtlL 


I  ouitala  ahiitorleal  lattaw  of  tba  lattaloaa  Maaa  widili  >afa  bais  ■aiiwl  ia  <tf> 
,.  ^  ..       ..  .,    J  of  mndootaa,  Ipyt,  Wp«i  fta<«;r|^Chaiiiai 

iil]|loaJk«rtLir« 


istat  aatlona,  and  la  ■neoeoairo  afosof  tba  werid.  Tha  raUakma  of  madoataa,  ■cfftt  CmaatfartarjiCb 

Will,  Grooeik  and  Boom,  thaCilu  and  Jtwa,ar«iiinrfy6dlBthaflntTolinBO.  TbaoaeoiMitriattaftaalawlaa 


aaUa,  takaa  a  ratronaet  of  piaoadlBf  asaa,  asd  glTaa  tha  wrllM^  Ylaw  of  CkrlaUaBlty  la  Iha 
flmaadatoondotttarlaa.  Tha  OhriiMaB  raUfioB  aad  MohaaMaadanlaa  ara  tha  priaatpal  thWMa  of  tha  ttltd 
TotUM.   Tha  itjla  of  tha  work  la  fuUlar,  timpla,  and  boantUhl. 

FOLmOAIi. 

THE  AMERICAN'S  POLITICAL  MANUAL,  oontaining  The  Dedaration  of 
Independence^  The  OonstitQtkm  of  the  United  Ststea^  and  WssUngton'k  VueweU  Addma 
With  copkHW  Indexss.    ]lezfi>le  doth.    Price,  26  cmta 


nraOIVRBOOJKBB  MOHTHLT  ADTSftTIflSB. 


ELEGANlr  GIFT  ROOKS 

FOB,   1857. 

PRINTED  ON  FINE  PAPER,  ILLUSTRATED,  AND  KAND80MELY  BOM 

m^,» 


THE  GEM  OF  THE  SEASON, 

Boyal  Qfo,   A  new  book,  with  Tool  inutrationt. 

THE  LEAFLETS  OF  MEMORY. 

Boyal  8f  0.   A  now  book,  with  Ten  Illiistrattone. 

THE  BOOK  OF  BEAUTY. 

Xoyal  Sro.   With  Bight  SxqulilU  UlostniUona. 

AMERICAN  SCENERY. 

^  DMiy  Qntrt*.   With  Thirty-two  Sogimtiaif. 


THE  KEEPSAKE. 

Royal  8T0.    With  Twolv*  muuteL 

THE  WINTER  WBEAffi 

RoystSfib    With  Twohre  m«tnte 

THE  riiORAL  KEEPSAE 

.  Da»y4to.    With  TUity  IhgutiiQM 
Tletoc 


12MO   ANNUALS. 


'     lta|ta4y  aiaitritid»  ud  In  mw  mi4  bttntinil  ttylit  of  ] 

•  Btw  nod  banntlAd  ntylo  of  Ilhuniutid  Coron. 

FRIENDSHIFS  OFFERING. 

•  THE  PfflLOPOENA 
THE  GEM  ANNUAL. 
THE  PASSION  FLOWER 
THE  SNOW-FLAKE, 
ATLANTIC  SOUVENIR 


»  Antif»i,itfftMlw^ii 

THE  FORGETME-NOT. 
GIFT  OF  AIWCTION. 
THE  MOSS  ROSE. 
FRIENDSHIP'S  mw. 
THE  FREB*MAfl(Mi^  HmH 
MMORTS  Om. 


J 


UVENILE     ANN  U  ALS. 

16mo  And  ISmo. 

f      Bound  in  Moroooo,  toil  gilt,  tnd  nlto  In  a  new  end  bemttfU  ttylt  ^f  lUmminated  eorao,  ii«tty  eiMi' 
THE  ROSE-BUD.  THE  HmOflHO  WBD. 

THE  PET  ANNUAL.  THE  VIOLET. 

THE  ROSE.  THE  CHRISTMAS  BOI 


on  HUSBBBD  ▼AEinXXB  OF  ALBVID. 

. ^^'floiBiiIete  Md  dedrthte  MMortment  of  Albium  pohUibed.   f^^^^'^^'^^iSZ 

Writinf  Paper,  $eeorted  eolora;  and  each  book  handeomely  UXoMrated  wiUi  lixteetftfUSwivp^ 
Ihei*  «ft  twemy41f*^<ttfllreBl  AlhvBfl,  In  vaiieua  alegwt  alylw  or  binding. 
PabUitied  by 

879  BjMSiwlwaF,  ***^ 


KKIOKBBBOCKIR  MOHTBLr   ADTXRTISn. 


Webster's  Dictionaries. 


THE   SERIES  NOW  COMPLETE. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  Co., 

90  HOSTH  FOURTH  STREET,  Philadelphia. 

ARK   *BB  PDBI.I8BKB.B   Of 

Webster's  New  University  Dictionary;^ 

Being  «  PronouBcing  and  De&ui^  Dictionary  of  the  Engliah  Language. 
▲  BBIDOBP   VBOM   WBB8TBB*8   AMBBIOAB   DIOTZOBABY. 

WITH  VTTlCEBOtTS  STMOVTMS,  OARBTULLT  DISOBIMDrAIlD. 

By  OHAUNOET  A.  GOODRICH,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Tale  ObUege. 

7ZiZOS,  ss.oo. 

Trb  leading  AatuiM  ia  tliis  Ntw  Diet JoiMrjr  •!«— Ilia  Foco^Mlary  hM  bMn  pnuMd  of  obtoltte  and  aadaia 
woida,  whUa  Uia  great  body  of  the  langiiage  la  actnal  ate  haa  baaii  earaftiUj  ratahiad»  and  many  hmdiadi  of 
new  worda  added  tn  Tarlova  departmeata  of  Selenca,  Uceratore,  and  Art 

The  aoat  Impoitart  worda  are  (to  a  great  extent)  defined,  not  by  a  mace  array  of  ayaoayna,  bat  in  eboii 
deacripUTe  9ent€Hce»  or  clau»e»,  after  tbe  manner  of  tbe  larger  worke,  deoigned  to  fix  and  aeetala  tka  aaeaar 
lag  Is  elear  and  preelae  tanmi 

To  worda  thaa  defined,  Synonymoiie  tame  are  added  in  aome  thonaanda  of  caaen  Tliia  waa  a  ItadiJig  fta- 
tare  In  the  Boy4  Oetavo  edition  of  Webtter,  and  la  now  introdneed  for  the  lliat  tlaa  Into  a  workof  thitjMK. 

Oreat  eare  haa  beealiealowW  on  the-^aniwdertew.   nia&Uignlahad  Ortheeplaie,bo4h  ta  England  and  Am- 
erlea,  have  been  oonanlted  en  donbtltel  polnta ;  and  atatementa  will  be  fonnd  in  the  renarka  on  thla  eol^iact, 
throwing  nght  (it  ia  beUered)  on  aome  qneatiena  whlek  have  been  mnch  debated  in  thla  country. 
An  Afpendix  ia  added,  eoatalnlng^ 
I.  Walker'a  Key  to  the  PronnnclaUon  of  Claaaieal  and  Serlptnre  Proper  Namee,  reilaed  and  improved, 
n.  A  Teeabolary  of  Bledeni  Qeognphlcal  Mamee,  prapared  BTprmaly  Ibr  tide  week  by  Joatra  Tvoma,  lf.D.| 
whoee  dlatingaiahad  eoeeeee  aa  editor  of  Lippineott*!  Prooonneing  Gazetteer  glTee  the  best  poeelbla 
pledge  of  aeenraey  In  thle  moot  dUDoolt  department  of  literary  eflbrt. 
m.  TaMee  giTlag  a  IkU  aeeonnt  ef  the  abteeviattena  need  la  writl^  and  printing. 
IV.  A  (Mleetion  of  Latin,  Freneb,  and  Italian  worda  and  phraaea  of  frequent  oecurrenee,  with  Tranalationa  of 

theaame. 
Y.  An  aeeomtt  of  the  prineipal  Beittee  and  Heroee  of  ADtiq;iiity. 


WEBSTER'S  ROYAL  OCTAVO  DICTIONARY. 

BCVISED    AlfD     ElfLABGED. 

Oontainiog  all  the  Words  in  the  Quarto  EditioD,  with  an  Arraogement  of  STnonysia  ander  the 
Leading  Worda — ^an  important  feature,  not  found  in  any  other  work. 

Bt  OHAUNCEY  a.  GOODRICH,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Yak  OoOege. 

PUZOS,    98.60. 


KNiejURBOCKBR    MOMTHLT   ADTKRTIBBIU 


A  Superb  Specimen  of  Ameriean  Art    A  Suitable  Pretent  finr  the  Hdiiqfii 

NOW    READY, 

DABLET'S  OUTLINE  COMPOSmon^ 

FROM  JUDD'S  NOVEL  OF  "  MARGARET." 

TUrty  OuUlM  Compotltioni  lh»in  Jodd's  NoTtI  of  **^Mftrf tret,**  defifned  bj  F.  O.  C  DAKLET,  aiMfMl 
In  th«  flnt  tHylt  of  art  by  KONRAD  HUBER ;  with  Bxtiaeta  tDd  a  Synopais  of  tk«  Tale,  fmiif  tbi  m 
laparb  work  of  Ameriean  Art  erar  pobHsbed.    Large  4to,  tlO ;  full  Morocco,  extra,  $10. 

The  abore  li  altoMtber  tbe  moat  unique  and  beaatinil  Presentation  Volome  ever  iMued  (IremihtfRas 
any  pari  of  tba  world. 

EARLY  IMPRESSIONS  FROM  THE  PLATES  will  of  eonrae  be  the  moat  perfect ;  tt  is  lnMmn,tl» 
....,  that  those  who  design  pnrehaslnc  the  work  eboald  SECURE  EARLY  0 — ^ —  '         ~        .      . 
to  the  Pnbliaber,  or  to  some  Bookaellar,  with  direetlom  to  forward  the  order  I 


fore,  that  those  who  design  purchasing  the  work  eboald  SECURE  EARLY  OOPIBS,  hf  aaidhff  la  teais 
^    the  Pnbliaber,  or  to  some  Bookaellar,  with  direetlom  to  forward  the  order  immediatenr. 

Purohaaera  wiU  be  enpptted  in  the  order  in  whieh  THE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  RECBIYio. 


ntf^^>^^v%^««'v^.^<v>^ 


BEAUTIFUL  JUVENILES  FOB  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

DICKENS'     LITTLE      FOLKS. 

A  Series  of  boauUfiil  JuveDlles,  selected  flx>m  Dtckens'  Works,  in  his  own  Isngnage.  fftlr 
liistrations  by  Darley.    ISmo.    Cloth,  38  cents ;  extra  gilt,  £^t  edgefl^  60  oeots. 
FIB8T    8BBIB8.  8BOOKD    8SBIB6. 

}.  UTTLE  NELL.  From  the  **  Old  Cnrioalty  Shop.**       1.  THE  BOY  JOE  AND  8AX  WSLLB.  Amii 
;.  BMIKE.    Prom  *«  Nieholaa  Nlekleby.**  •"  Plekwtek  Papera." 

f.  THE  OHILD  WIPE.    From  ^Darld  Copperfleld.**       S.  SISSY  JUPE.    Prom*"  Haid  TfaMi" 

4.  OLIVER  AM)  THE  JEW  f  AGIN.    From'^OUrer       S.  THE  TWO  DAUGHTERS.   Pram  •'MinliQfr 

Twiat,"  alewll.'»  .^.^ 

f.  LITTLE  PAUU    From  ^'Dombey  and  Son.**  4.  TiNYTIM  ANDDOT.aad  thePAlRTCUCOL 

5.  FLORENCE   DOM  BEY.      from  ''Oombey  and  From  the  "  Chriatmaa  Stories." 

Son.**  6.  DAME  DURDEN.    From  **BlmkHissi' 

The  8!x  Tolnmee,  in  a  neat  case,  $S  85 ;  extra  gUt,       S.  DOLLY  VARDSN«  THE  LIT1U  (W^Btl 
iMM.  From  ^  Bamaby  RtMlga." 

The  six  Yolt.,  In  a  dmJL  caae,  fltt;  nsn^Pf^ 

STANDARD   BOOKS,   IH   SXTBA   BINDXNOMs       _ 

DR.  DORAltS  Worka,  5  rola.,  tlO.60.    POrS  Works.  4  Tola.,  $8.60.    NAPIER'S  Penlasshr  ^vJ»S^ 

fUUBS.    LAS  CASES*  Napoleon,  4  rola.,  #8.00.    YONKUM'S  Texas,  S  Tola.,  $7.50.    mClUVinGem^ 
▼olan$6.50.    SIMMV  Worka,  17  TOU..$S8J5.    Iia,  Im.,  Ikc. 


J.  S.  REDFIELD,  84  Beekkajt  Smir,  K.T. 


i>LTr]Nd:oxjTia:  aoijX.BaTioJM  of 

Hymns  and  Tunes, 

BasiamBD  fob  ohbistiajt  coif obboatione,  avd  fob  fakzlt  aiv 

FBIVATB  WOB8HIP. 

CompUed  by  Rer.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHEB* 
PubliBhedby  A.  S.  BARNES  ft  Ck>.,  51  ft  58  John  Stmt, IT. 

Price  of  HjiiiQa  and  Tunes,  $1.60 ;  prioe  of  Hjmnfl,  $1.00. 


EXTBAOT  FBOK  TKE  Ilf  TSODIJOTIO!f  OF  THE  WOBK. 

«*  Tha  book  here  preaented  to  Ohrlstians  and  Chnrchea  numbera  thirteen  hnndred  hmns,  •■J^'JJJ^ljJ 
■Bd  aixty-aaren  tones.    The  work  ie  the  resatt  of  a  conTlotloo  that  Oongragatiooal  Slsgiag  ^Tr^^d 
aada  of  worahlp  b/  msana  of  eong.    A  eboir  ahonld  not  alag  /or  the  congregation,  bat  laeitt  tnm  ^  "^ 
lead  the  way  ^_^  ,^  ^  ^Mftr 

*«  It  ia  hoped  that  a  book  which  ahall  pretent  both  the  hymns  and  the  music  wiU  eeatribst*  fm"^ 
BMnt  of  Congregational  Singing,  by  proridlng  the  mattjriais  for  it.  .  _^  •«  imr 

**  Aithoogh  the  wjrk  wUi  not  apeolaUy  benefit  those  who  have  nerer  been  Ungbt  to  f^JSzZt  m 
year  mnsical  inatniction  in  aohools,  and  In  tha  commanity  at  large,  ia  increasliig  the  onusr  ^.JfTVufiil  < 
read  plain  mnsic  with  fAcllUy.    Already,  and  eapeolaUy  among  the  yoang,  the  nambsr  who  flV"  " 
book  as  thla  is  iwrr  considerable.  , ..    „_.,  ^  Tin- 

**  It  ie  deatrable  that  amry  paw  In  the  choreh  should  coatain  one  or  more  coplee  of  m  b7>»  ^^  ^  i 
Book.    The  Hymna  hare,  howcTer,  bean  printed  without  the  mualo.  at  a  cheaper  rite,  (;)r  (fee  iw  w  » 
wish  only  bymna.** 


KNIOUBBOOUB    MONTHLT  AOTXRXISIB. 


FINE  ILLUSTRATED  AND  INTERESTING 

Grift-Books  for  the  Christmas  Holidays, 

NOW  RXADT  FOE  TBS  TRADX  BT 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.. 

343    Sc    348    BRO-AJD^W^-Au^r,    IT.   TT. 


SOBBHT8'  HOLY  IiAlTD-IJBBABY 
EDITION. 
Sach  PUit  list  18  ioehM  by  8X  intHim, 

BOBERTS*  SKETCHES  IN  THE  HOLY 
LAND,  Bfria,  IdonM,  AnbU,  Xgjpt,  uid  Nabla. 
Radnowl  ftom  th»  LttfeognplM  by  LonU  HaglM ;  with 
HtstoriMl  «Dd  Oeflcrtpttve  NoUoes,  and  an  Introdoo- 
toi7  View  of  Jfwlsh  History.  By  tbo  RaT.  Gaorio 
Croly,  LL.a  BmbaUisliad  with  S50  uouWtJy 
tlnt«d  Uthognphio  Drmwinf ■,  txMatad  lA  th«  hlfh- 
eat  atTto  of  tha  Art. 

CoflBplata  In  0  Tola,  royal  8fOi  BaaatlAilly  printad 
on  Una  oalandarad  papar. 

IN  SIX  T«L8..  m  flaa  aztra  cloth,  (tit  adfai  and 
«ldea,  $49 ;  In  ftUl  ealf  axtra,  gilt  adgea.  $60;  In  fUl 
Morocco,  plain  or  aztn,  $M.  In  Thrta  Vola.,  half  Mo- 
rooco,  $aO;  boond  In  tbraa  Tola.,  In  lUl  oalf,  $S0 ; 
bo«Bd  in  aiz  Tola.,  hi  hall  Morooeo,  $60;  boond  in 
ihna  Tola.,  In  fhU  Moroaee^  $00. 

HERBERrS  POEI^  Illustrated. —The 
Poatical  woika  of  Oaoifa  Harbart.  niaitiatad  by 
Vtrkat  Pottar  and  othar  amlaant  EngUah  ArtlMa. 
Bmballf  ihad  with  44  of  tha  flnatt  wood  anaraTlngp, 
and  117  amalltr  omamanttl  ptaoaa.  1  tou  ■qnare 
Sto,  moat  baantifhlly  printed.  In  aztra  doth,  gilt 
adfea  and  tldea,  $6. 

— »—  or.  In  Moroeeo  axtra,  $6. 

BARRY  CORNWALL'S  SONGS  AND 

POBSCS.    Pinaly  lUostrated.    S  naat  Tola.,  extra 
doth,    (in  Dteemker."^ 
tha  aama  In  Morocco. 

RHYMES  ft  ROUNDELAYS  IN  PRAISE 

or  A  COUNTBV  LIFS.  Writtaa  by  tha  PoaU  of 
many  laoda.  Adomad  oo  almost  OTory  paga  with 
Motorat  by  tha  moot  Bmlnent  Bogllah  Artiata 
This  book  k  bound  in  tha  andant  fadilon,  and  richly 
^raamcatad  aftar  tha  manner  of  ambroldary.  One 
elegant  toI.  8to,  $5.    Abo  in  Morocco  extra. 

COLERIDGE'S  ANCIENT  MARINER,  D- 
lottrated.  The  Bhyma  of  the  Andeot  Mariner.  A 
Ballad  Poem,  In  SeTen  Parte.  By  8.  T.  Oolerldfv. 
BeaoUfhlly  ambaUithed  after  deelgne  by  Birket  rw- 
tw,  and  other  eminent  artiste.  One  neat  toL  aqoare 
Bto,  la  flee  axtra  doih  gUt,  $1.S0 ;  or  In  Morocco 
extra,  IS. 

THE  DAIRYMAN'S  DAUGHTER    An 

Aotheatlc  NarratiTs^  By  the  Bar.  Legh  Richmond. 
With  namerona  UlnatraUona  by  Birket  Poeter  and 
oUisf&  One  neat  toI.  sqmare  Itmo,  in  extra  deth, 
gilt,  11.90;  or,  in  Murrooco  extra,  $8. 

THE  MIGNONETTE.    A  Christmss  and 

New-Tear*s  Gift.  One  toL  ISmo,  with  Una  steel 
sagrari^s.    Richly  boond.    $1.75. 

THB  SOUVENIR  OF  FRIENDSHIP.    A 

Chriitmu  and  New-  7ear*e  Present.  iHact  rated  with 
Hot  steel  engraTinga.  One  haadaome  toL  8to,  bean- 
tiMj  ptiated  and  elegantly  boond.    $5, 

THB  TOKEN.    A  Christmas  and  New- 

Ymft  Gift.  One  toL  ISoso,  with  floe  eted  engroT. 
iofi  BWUy  boond.    $175. 


THE    ICONOGRAPHIC    ENCYCLOP-fi- 

DIA  OP  SCIBNOB,  UTBRATURB,  AND  ART. 
Systematically  arranged  by  J.  O.  Heck.  Trimelatad 
ftom  the  German,  with  additions,  and  edited  by  &  F. 
Baird,  A.MI.  M.D.  lUoatrated  by  500  fine  eted  an- 
grarlBfe.  A  new  and  cheap  edition.  In  6  Tole.,  4  of 
texu  and  S  of  platec.  In  half  Mor.,  $40 ;  or,  In  lUI 
Mor.,  $50. 

REYNARD  THE  FOX.  Illustrated.  Rey- 
nard tha  fox,  after  the  German  Varaton  of  Goatha» 
with  a  BtbUaftaphied  and  Llierary  Intrododion,  by 
T.  J.  Arnold,  Esq.  8  to.  BeaotifhUy  printed  by 
Whlttlng ham,  with  titla-paga  and  IS  platae  angraTod 
OB  ated,  allar  the  daTor  and  eharactaristle  deelgne  of 
J.  Wdf.  Half  boond  Moroeoo,  Roxborgh  etyle,  on- 
oot,  $S ;  half  Morocco,  extra.  $175 ;  hdf  kloroceo^ 
extra,  gUt  edgee,  $4 ;  fhli  cdf,  extra,  $4.60. 

REYNARD  THE  FOX.  A  Poem,  in  IS 
Cantoa.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  E.  W.  Bal- 
loway.  With  37  moat  cxqoldte  cograTings  on  iteala 
after  the  flne  dedgne  of  fi.  Leotemann.  1  toL,  4to,' 
in  ftdl  ealf, axtra, gUt, $0 ;  or.in  Morocco, extn, $11. 

THE  MUNICH  GALLERY.    The  Galleries 

j  of  Monich.  A  Seriee  of  195  Tory  flne  line  engraTlafi, 
in  the  hlf  beet  style  of  the  art.    In  two  Tola.,  4l0| 

<  boondln Ihll  aaU;  extra,  gUt  leaTee,  $85;  or, In  M*- 
raceo,  extra,  $30. 

i  THE  DRESDEN  GALLERY.    The  Rojal 

'     Dresden  GaUevy.    Being  a  Sdaction  of  SobilecU  by 
the  Great  Maatere.   1  thick  toL,  4to,  embeUUhed  wtlh 
I     136  of  the  floeet  tint  engraTinga    In  foil  cdf,  eztrt, 
I     gilt  leaTes,  $86 ;  or,  In  Morocco^  extra,  $80. 

j  THE  BERLIN  GALLERY.    Berlin  and  its 


ASerleeof  YlewaofluPrindpalBolM- 
lnge,  Chorehea,  Mooomente,  Itc.,  with  a  Sdeailea 
I     ftom  the  Royd  Piotore  Gdlery.    1  toL,  4to,  embd- 
.     Bshed  with  104  of  the  flaest  eted  eagraTiafs,  wtth 
\     dcaeriptiTc  uxt.    1  thick  toL,  4io,  In  ftaU  call;  extra, 
gilt  leoTce,  $18 ;  in  Morocco,  extra,  $80. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ART.    Payne's  Book  of 

'     Art.    A  Seriia  of  Original  Talee  and  Skdchae,  em- 

•     bdllshed  with  63  flne  line  engraTinga.  1  toL,  4to,  fhll 

cdt;  extra,  gUt  laaTcs,  $10 ;  In  Morocco,  extra,  $11. 

GRAY'S  ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY 

I     OHURCH-YARD.    Beantifdiy  iUoatrated  with  new 
deelane.    1  toL,  eqoare  ISmo,  extn  doch,  $U0 ;  ar, 
I     in  Morocco,  extra,  $3. 

I  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE.    By  Oliyer 

I     Oddaaltb.    Illoelrated  by  the  Etching  Olob.   1  toI 
sqoare  ISmo,  extre  doth  gilt,  $1.50 ;  Mor.  extra,  $3. 

I  THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNEa    A  Poem  hy 

I     John  Keats.    BeaoUfhlly  lliostratad.    1  toI.  eqoare 
I     ISaso.  extra  doth  gilt,  $1.60;  or,  in  Mor.  extra,  $3. 

!  SABBATH  BELLS  CHIMED  BY  THE 

Poetsi    16  ooaraTings,  pttntcd  Inedora.    ByBlrkat 
Poeter.    1  toL  email  qoarto,  extra  doth,  gilt,  $4 ; 
I     or.  In  Moroeeo  extra,  84 


DnOKSRBOCKBR  MOKTBLT  ▲PTSRT18B&. 


"7%«  Moat  Superbly  Illustrated  Book  ever  Produced  in  America^ 


COST  or  nSBT  XDITIOV,  OTSR  80,000  BOLLAU. 

THE  COURT  OF  NAPOLEON; 

OR,  SOCIETY  UNDER  THE  FIRST  EMPIRK 

WITH  BIXTBBK  POBTBAITS^F  ITS  BSAtmBB,  WITS,  AND  HSBODB 
BY  FRANK  B.   GOODRICH  {Diek  Tinto). 
B«yal  Qoaito.    Tarfcey  Aotlqnt  $lftM. 


The  plan  of  this  work  k  to  pretent  m  one  view  the  pttiege  of  French  lodetj  fronii* 
ftifion  into  which  it  was  thrown  by  the  BeTolution,  to  a  regular  and  nomal  litaalioD,  vkk 
dictatorship  of  Napoleon^  The  varioos  periods  treated  o^  are  iUostrated  bj  tbair  nmM 
women— the  Buok  or  Tbbbor  by  its  heroines— the  DntBorcmT  by  its  celebr^ed  bmtaMi 
Oqhsulatb  avi>  Bmpi&b  by  the  wits  and  belles  of  the  Imperial  Bra. 

11.  M ADAMB  RBGNAULT  DK  ST.  JliS  ViOm, 

teU:  "Do  you  knov.MftdUM  B«ff«$<i"I« 
anlooktosiDVCh  older?*  81>e  •mvcRf tfjM 
and  to  flieliearfDSof  ft  hvodred  !•««■«»*  rs^ 
men :  -The  obMrrfttioa  which  Jf^Hnimm 
the  boDor  to  mftke,  tire,  nilsht  9f*n"'*^2!? 


1.  CHARLOTTE  OGROAT: 

S.1CADAMI  ROLAND: 

9.  MADAME  REOAMIIR,  whoM  loTt  WM  umM  by 

Nkpojeon  aftd  Looltii  BooMarts^  BmAdot&i,  M«. 

rat.  jimot;tb6  Montmorencres  (father  and  iod). 


Napoleoii  and  Looltii  Bi 

rat,  Jonot.  the  Montmo. «.«...  .—• —  — «  -w-y. 

Aoioitna,  Prlnoe  of  PniMia,  and  Lord  WelUa«toa, 

and  ^whoaebeaoty^  threw  at  her  feet  erery  man 

who  had  onee  lookod  upon  ber  f 
4  ^^INB  BONAPARTE,  the  mott  beantf ftil  priaeen 

IB  Bprope.  and  whoeetentaaUc  and  imeontit^ble 

oaprieea  fare  ber  brother  constant  annoyanoe : 
••  ^fpg}^.  BONAPARTE,  wife  of  Morat  and  QaetD 

9,  HOHTBNBB  DB  BEAUHARN AIB.  dangbter  of  Joe»> 

Shine  and  Mother  of  Looif  Napoleon  and  the  Coont 
e  Morny : 
a.  0RACE IN6ER80IX,  the  BeQe  of  New-HaTen.  traae- 
ferred  by  Marrias*  to  franoe,  and  labeequently  one 
of  the  beastlef  who  fr«<aentcd  the  Ooart  of  the 

10.  MUJS  Di;  OOLOMBIER.  Napoleoo'i  flret  lore,  with 
whom  he  need  to  eat  cherriee  at  six  In  the  morning : 


ne  pain,  had  I  arHred  at  »  PJ«K*»J** 
rctretted.*  Am  waa  twvnty^^  jmaM: 

12.  MADAME  JPNOT.  DUOHBBB  VUaJMm  » 
Jadirreft«edNap<iiW*Jyoy>w^^ 
brother  would  not  aoMpt  «P!*SSL?5i2f 
lUie. and  her  motberTMadaine^dtFBBJMw^ 
Napoleon  hlmeelf.  Theirft^d^W. *»*« 
Jonot^waaNapolaonliflrfltfodeklll.- 

13.  MADAME  DB  8TASL,  the  fintAH«7n"tt« 
of  the  age: 

14.  MXLE  tDWEMAND,  Uieiylifltt^Sffl 
and  the  intimate  confUlantof  Jom^:«» 
itwae  lald^iF  eke  oontrirjdto  (J^wgg 
in  an  axe  which  neither.  ^eBered^fti  (W  »«  " 
angele,  nor  the  deTU  and  hii  tafi' 

15.  MTXE  0E0RGE8.  the  tragic utimmi**r9 
feveof  NapotooB. 

'  The  pabli^era  retpeetAdly  hiTlte  atteation  Co  the  abore  PmatiiiTATioii  Book«  wbi^!|di«7%^e^^^ 
trait  the  Jadgm^t  of  artlata  of  repata,  and  the  anbatantial  members  of  tbe  Trade,)  wfll  be  the  ■<«  F>F^ 
deairable,  and  aaeeeNAil  Gilt-Book,  Ibr  Ite  aise  and  price,  yet  produced  in  thla  coontry.  .  ^ 

The  Book  ia  printed  on  a  new  Ibnt  of  plea  type,  eaat  pnrpoeely  for  it,  npnn  extra  tlsed  aadceKBiirwpp^ 
made  to  order,  and  bound  In  real  Turkey  anUqoe,  with  original  deiigna  by  BomerriUei  ^^  ^ 

Tba  niustrationa,  from  original  portraita  In  tbe  gallerita  of  the  Luembowfg  and  ^rw^'VJf^ 
Bvmber,  are  ezeeated  by  M.  Jules  Cbampagne,  the  moat  eelebrsiod  artiM  In  bia  line  In  Paris,  sad,  m  vui  ••"" 
by  tbe  extract  from  a  letter  Jnat  reeelTed  flrom  him,  are  each  obo  colored  by  hand  : 
Jjrfrocf />*om  tkt  SngraverU  LeUer  fo  the  Amikar, 


«*The  flUing  of  jour  oider  of  e,000  coplea-M.OOO  fecea  to  be  colored  by  haad-requifes,ss  yw  ■J»y»~' 
tmmanae  labor,  and  no  little  tioM.    StIU  i  hope  to  be  able  to  execute  your  commands  by  tbe  dste  ^S'li'  it 

♦*  It  is  not  the  pecuniary  adTantage  which  I  may  deriTo  from  thie  work  which  led  bm  toy'Ti 
was  the  hope  that,  with  your  aid,  1  may  create  for  myself  aa  hanorable  artlaik  repatatioB  ia  P^^^T^^ 

(•(8i(BSd)  JyiJiCaAW*«» 

Ertract/r<m  a  Letttr/^tm  Dr.  Wm,  E,  Jokiuon,  a  dutiniMi$htdAmericwpkf$ieimr*'*'*^'^^^ 

to  the  Autk&r,  ^ 

<•  I  saw  tie  flrsc  proofe  of  yoni  engraTloga  to-day.   They  are  truly  exquisite.   1 1**^*  "*!H!!!l^i9 
more  perfect    On  tbe  whole,  and  with  the  finest  engraTlngs  of  Paria  dally  befere  my  eyes  fer  »"Jj»)^ 
■lyself  able  to  say  that  U.  Champagne  hae  perfectly  succeeded  in  producing  aa  nnexerptloou  *^ .  ^^ 

The  unlrersal  popularity  of  erery  book  reUting  to  ''Napoleon,**  is  the  heal  Indtoatlsa,  wsiWiki"*" 
able  reoeption  of  thk  one  by  the  public.  .Md  it  tktt 

As  but  a  limited  number  of  eoplee  can  be  famished,  thoee  desiring  esriy  copies  wlU  pletMMM^^ 
•rdere  ai  trnce.    They  will  be  filled  strictly  in  the  order  of  time  received.    They  wtil  be  forwtf«M  17  »r 
ahargea  paid,  carefully  boxed,  to  any  point  in  the  United  States,  for  receipt  of  fffios. 

Addrtsa,         DERBT  ft  JA0K8OV,  Foblishenh 

119  NA8M0  Snm.  i*"-'"* 


KBIOKBWWKSB  1I(«TBI.T  AOTBRnOB. 


A  SUPERB   BOOK. 


THE  EUKAL  POETRY 


or  IBS 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

UluBfcratiDg  the  SeasoDB  ftodMontha  of  the  Tear;  their  Cbangefl,  EmploTmeots,  LeMona,  and 

PloMarea   TopicAlly  Pftnigraphed,  with  a  Complete  Index.    By  Jo8Bph  William  Jbhxi^  IC 

A.,  late  ProfeMor  of  Lingiuiget  in  the  Urbana  UniTenity,  Ohia 

•Is  mm  IHVtrt  Jfaofal  ooUto  Tolaiiit  of  544  pigtt,  donbU  eohinuii,  with  98  orlglBal  Uhittrttioiii  by  BiUiogs, 
•BfimTed  by  Andrvwi. 

Tbla  tplMild  work  hu  wat  Profe«or  JmIm*  lb«  iMTMd  edtlor,  iMtfly  Im  yttr*  of  Ubor  ud  ttndy,  md  It 
la,  nHaaat  aaob^,  Hm  iMtt  eosplal*  tad  T«l«abl«  oollfetioii  of  Pottry  in  tbo  E^llab  UngiMfB,  tad  tbt  wbolo 
of  It  ralatlof  to  avBAL  AFPAiaa.    Tbo  work  is  dodicAtod  m  Ibllowo : 

«  Td  the  How.  MAlUHALL  PIKCKKBT  WILDER.  PrnMaot  of  tbo  U.  8.  Agrieahuna  Bodetj.  aad  Fn#- 
dtat  of  tbo  Americoa  Pomclogieftl  Sodety,  to  whom,  by  title  of  bli  long,  lutelltoent,  fenoroao.  and  •acoeMnl 
aiartloaf,  all  lovort  of  NAcaro  and  bar  onltwo  aeeord  a  fortmotc  placo,  aa  tbo  Mend  of  Afclcimare  aad  Bvial 
Art ;  aad  alio  to  the  Menbere  feneraUy  of  the  abovo-aaoMd  aaefai  and  boaorablo  MaUonal  SoctetJM  aa  to 
taoio  who  wni  beet  appiteiate  and  who  beetdeaenre  tbo  plaoa  of  patrona  to  a  palaataklag  eatwprtae,  eoBeatrad 
la  a  aplrit  kindrod  to  tbelr  own— tbla  Tolane  of  Rvral  Poeiry  la  reepeetlbUy  iaaerlbed,  by  bla  and  tbeir  kvmblo 
BiTfaat,  J.  W,  jJHIfKa" 

Tklf  aieiaat  book  la  pfb^  la  ^  )4tbtit  atyla  of  tba  art,  oa  anperior  paper,  and  la  boaa4  la  f$vm  St- 
araat  atylca,  to  suit  aU  taataa,  Tarying  In  price  flron  $a.oa  to  #6^)0,  with  tbe  naaal  diaeonnt  to  tbe  trade. 

PabUibedby 

jrOHM  P,  jr£W£TT  St  0«.,  Boaton. 

WBIfRT  P.  B.  JTEWfiTT,  Claraland,  Obt^fe^. 

ffiHeiiBON ,  Bl^AKBRiAlf  dk  O*.,  If ew-T«tlC» 


We  bate  in  preta,  and  aball  pnbUab  about  tbe  9Stb  of  Norembt r,  a  moot  brUUant  and  Aadaatinf 

VIOLET; 

OK,  THE  CROSS  AND  THE  CEOWN, 

ftm  tbt  tlaiaat  pea  of  tbe  abote  talented  aad  aeeompHabed  Antboreaa—a  writtr  too  well  kaowa  to  (hiM  to 
leqoire  any  laadatory  Introdaetioii  by  ne  to  tbe  reading  eoauaonlty. 

lN«l]^«MMd  meEtnr  cittle% w^  bate  land  tbe  entin  BuaiMerift,  eaatar  la  preaeaaelag  It  te 
■y  of  bir  prrriona  Uterary  eflbrta— a  work  wbteh  woaM  alone  confbr  open  any  writer  bi^  and  endnrtDg  Ihae. 

HwtbMnewaamoatbappUyeboaen— opening  wttb  a  grapbie  and  tbrilUng  deeeriptlon  of  a  wreaking  eeeaa 
la  tbt  eoaM  of  Vew-Jeraey,  in  wbleb  aU  on  ebipboard  were  loot,  mto  a  aweet  beJK  ftnind  by  tbe  wroekera 
IM  into  itebertb.  probably  by  a  Ibadnotte'a  owa  benda.aa  tbe  laat  aadoaly  bope  of  earing  italilb;  tbo 
•deptloa  of  thia  ebUd  by  tbe  rongb  and  teml-aaTage  wreekere,  and  tbe  eztraordinair  and  erentfai  Ulb  wbkk 
At  Urtd  for  many  yeara,  form  a  tale  wbleb,  Ibr  tbrilJiog  intertat,  baa  rarely  been  eaoaled,  eren  by  tbe  geaina  of 
IrrlBf  tr  Coop«. 

It  win  be  eompriied  in  one  elegant  13mo  Tolumei  of  about  4fi0  pagea.    Price,  ttOO,  with  oar  uanal  diicoaat 

if  tkt  tale  of  tbla  book  will  nndoabtedly  be  rery  targe,  BookaeDero  are  meet  reepeetMly  reqaeaiad  to  fbr> 
wi^ia^orderBat  an  early  date,  eo  that  wo  maybe  enabled  to  fiU  tben,  in  fail,flrom  tbe  Brat  edklaa, 
whbont  dbtppolatment  or  deUy. 

JOHN  p.  JBWBR  db  Co.,  PnbUabere,  117  Waablngtoa  Street,  foatoa. 
HBNRT  P.  B.  JEWBTT,  Caeyeland,  Obio. 
8HBLIK>N,  BLAKEMAH  A  Co.,  New-Tork. 


KNIOKSRBOCSBB    MOITTHLY   ADTaRTinnU 


GODEY'S  LADY'S    BOOK 

rOI^    1867. 

•  •• 

This  work  has  been  the  standard  for  twenty'Sef>en  yeurs.     When  an  imiUticiib 
been  attempted,  it  has  failed.    It  is 

THE  OmV  LADY'S  BOOK  PUBLISHED  IN  AMEBICL    ! 

NEW  FEATUBES  FOR  1857. 

How  to  DrMs  with  TM(e.    ObUdron't  ClothM^How  to  eat  and  eootriTe  th«m.    Paintinf  oa  GUm.  M- 
woik.    TlM  DreM  maker  aod  tba  MUUiiar. 

Drawing  in  ali  its  Tariacj,  uieful  to  the  becioner  and  the  proflcient. 

Faahiona  Arom  the  eeubilthment  of  the  eefehrated  *'  Brodie  "  wia  be  1b  erery  Bnabsr. 

Brery-day  AetaaUtiea.»A  new  eeriet  of  theee  Ulnetrated  artielee  will  be  f  Iren. 

Point,  Bmsiele,  and  Venetian  Laoe  of  oTory  rarlety.    A  apeeimen  of  the  etiteh  to  be  need  in  ttAil^ 
«iTtn.   In  addition  to  the  aboTe, 

ON ■  HUNDBXD  PAQB8  OF  EBADIVO  will  be jriTen  monthly. 

GODBT'S  8PLBN0ID  BNGRAVINGB  ON  8TBEL.  _ 

LONDON,  PARIS,  AND  PBU[.ADBLPHU    FAdHIONS.  —  GODBT*S  FOUB    FIGURID  OOUBD 
FASHIONS. 

BMBROIDBRT  PATTBRNS.    MODBL  COTIAGBS.    DRBS8-M  AKINO.~WithDiaciaBitee«kr. 
^^  DRB8S  PATTERNS-^Infanu'  and  a&ildren*i  dreeeet,  with  deeerlptiona  how  to  maks  thn.  All  kMc 
OROOHST  and  NBTTING  WORK. 

TEB  NURSE  AND  THE  NURSERY.— Very  exeeUent  arUolei  upon  theee  aab^wxa  will  oOmheglm 


Godey's  Inyaluable  Bmipte  upon  Eyery  Sabjed 

MU8I0*— Three  DoUan*  worth  is  given  every  yewr. 
In  the  various  numbers  for  1867,  will  be  found  the  newest  designs  for— 
Wan>ow  Curtains,  Broobrie  Anolaise,  Suppbbs,  Bonnets,  Caps,  Cloaks,  imvn 
Drbssbs,  Fanot  Articles,  Head-Dressbs,  Hair-Drbssino,  Robbs  de  GEixm, 
Carriaoe-Drbssbs,  Brides'  Dresses,  Wreaths,  Mantillas,  Waldbg- 
Dressbs,  Rioing-Habits,  and  Mornino  Dresses. 

Dresses  for  Infants  and  Young  Misses,  Boys*  Dresses,  Capes  and  Cloaks  of  Fur  n 
aeason.  Patterns  for  Needle-work  of  all  kinds,  and  Patterns  to  cut  Dresses  hyutffff^ 
montiily. 

OBOCHBT  AND  ITXTTIira  WOBE  IN  COLOBS.    BLIPFSBS  IN  OOL0B& 
DBAWING-IiBBSONB  FOB  YOtTTH. 


TERMSs  CASH    IN   ADVANCE. 

f  one  year,  $3.    Two  eopies  one  y«ar,  $9.    Three  ooplet  one  year,  $6.  ^,^ 

liee  one  year,  and  an  extxa  eopy  to  the  pereon  eendinf  the  dub,  making  aix  eopieef  |10> 
piea  one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  pereon  eending  the  club,  makint  oiM  0<V^«^^^ 
sopies  one  year,  and  an  extra  copy  to  the  person  eendiof  the  oinb,  making  twelte  Wfm,  V"- 

'1%6  a!bov6  Ibtms  cannot  be  deviated  fr<nn^  no  maUer  how  many  art  ordtrd.^ 


Bpadal  Clnbbing  with  other  MagasiAes. 

Oodey*a  Lady'a  Book  and  Anbur'a  Home  Magazine  both  one  year  fbr  $1.60. 
<lodey*a  Lady*a  Book  and  Harper*a  Magazine  both  one  year  for  $4.50. 
Oodey*e  Lady*e  Book,  Harper'a  Magasine,  and  Arthor'a  Home  Magazine  one  year,  $6.00. 
The  abore  ii  the  only  way  we  can  dob  with  Harper*fl  Magazine. 
^ThemenefmMatallbettniatonttime/waHfo/ihtOhtb^.  w.-Hl«ti 

Biihseribere  In  the  Britieh  ProTineei,  who  send  fbr  dnbe,  maat  Mmit  86  eeols  extra  en  tfftn  n^^'*'^' 
pay  the  Ameriean  poetage  to  the  linee.    Addieaa, 


118  CheBtMU  8tT0«t,  PMo^f  ^ 


KXnOKXBBOOKBB  MONTHLY  ABVIBTIBXR. 


PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  COMPANY'S 

ANNOUNCBMENT  OF 
HISTOBY  OF  THE 

jB^ip  of  (|f  ^mftm  (iQaFlfs  fl|F  f'ifli\. 

BTT   -^TTii^:.    ROBERTSON",    ID.  ID. 

"WITH  ▲  OONmrUATION,  TBBATUrO  OF  THS  OIiOISTSB  ZiIFS  OF  THB 
XMFSBOB  AFTEB  HIS  ABDICATION. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  PRBSCOTT, 

Author  of  "Philip  H,''  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella^*'  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  etc.,  etc 

lBtTola,8Ta    Willi  A 1100  portrait,  MfimTed  firom  Titltn.   Piioe,f6.00. 

•  •• 

RoBBBTMN'f  grtat  work,  the  Hlstoir  of  tbo  Rolfa  of  Ohtriot  the  Pinh,  le  IlteraUy  noihtnf  more  tlum  a 
Wftorj  of  that  rein;  at  least,  the  aathor  deTotee  lees  than  fonr  pacee  to  the  part  oTOharlee**  life  fObaeqiieBt  to 
bla  abdieatlon.  Yet  thie  la,  In  oome  teepeeta,  the  moit  onrtona  aa4  Intereailflf  portion  of  hla  lift.   Bot,  In  tnith, 

Bobertaon  had  not  tr '' —  -  -   — •- * -— •-»-«« 

«atU  Tory  reeently, 

beea  fiTeo,  nnder  M 

<baae  arehlToe  hare  been  enrelhlly  explored  j 

to  exhibit  it  under  a  rnj  dlflbrent  aepeet  ttom  that  in  vhfeh  it  haa  hitherto  been  preeented  to  the  pnhHo.  xw 
pnbUahers  of  a  new  edition  of  Robertson*e  work,  aware  of  thia  elrenmetance,  hare  been  deeironi  to  give  groater 
▼alue  to  their  rolnoiea,  br  enriching  them  with  the  fhiite  of  the  late  disooTories  in  regard  to  the  Emperor'a  latter 
daja.  For  thia  parpooe  the?  appUed  to  Mr.  PreaooU  to  fhrnlah  them  eueh  a  eontinaatloa  aa  ahonid  give  greater 
oompleteoeea  to  the  origtaial  work  of  Robertaon.  It  wis  a  aubjeet  with  whieh  he  waa  already  fkmlliar,  having 
iud  oeeaalon  to  toueh  noon  it  In  hie  History  of  Philip  the  Sceond,  and  haTin^  ooplee  nrom  saeh  doeniaenta  sd 
Bliaaneaa  in  his  poeeeaeion,  aa  wonld  Atrnlan  the  proper  baels  for  a  eontlonatlon.  There  woold  seem,  moreover, 
to  >e  a  pariieular  propriety  la  Mr.  Presoou*s  aaderlaklng  this  work,  from  its  oonaeotion  with  those  he  had 
alraady  writlen.  The  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  Is  the  Intermediate  link  between  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
laabeUa  and  that  oTPhUlp  the  Seeond.  A  history  of  his  reign,  therefore,  boeomee  neeeeaary  to  eempleto  the  hls- 
todoal  aeries,  wlUeh,  with  tliia  addition,  will  cover  aa  oobrekeo  period  of  the  Spanlah  annala,  extending  (br  n 
handred  and  flfty  years,  fhwi  the  middle  of  the  flfkeenth  to  the  beginniag  of  the  aerenteenth  eentory. 

Boberteon*e  historr,  with  this  sddltion  by  Mr.  Freieoti,  is  now  offered  to  the  pnblie,  eomprlsed  la  three  toI- 
OBMS,  and  printed  onilbrmly  In  aixe  and  atyle,  and  at  the  same  price  per-Toinme,  with  Mr.  PrescoU^s  hlstorleal 
works.  New  oonteau  have  been  sapplled  at  the  head  of  each  ohapter,  together  with  a  more  complete  index  to 
aaalst  ths  reader.  A  new  portrait  of  Charlee  the  FiOh,  richly  engraved  from  a  pletare  of  Titian,  la  preixed  ta 
the  work.  With  theee  adrantagea,  the  pnbUahers  tmst  that  It  may  find  fhTor  as  a  TalQable  addltlea  to  oar 
•taadard  literatare.    WBl  be  pablished  December  1st,  naUbrm  with  Prssoott*s  other  works. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    ESSAYS. 

BT  H.  T.  TUOBZBRMAK.  In  (me  vokme^  9vo. 


These  Bseays  contain  sneeinet  biographies  and  critical  estlmstes  of  Washmgipni  CkatMnOrimrndf  L^rd  Ck$0' 
imfm,  Frttnktin,  Campk^U^  Che  poet ;  Ih  Witt  CUnt^m^  Bishop  BtrktUf,  Audukon,  the  aataraliet ;  Dt  At,  the 
anther  of  Robinson  Gmsoe— aad  other  eminent  persona  Abont  half  ths  anbfeete  are  Amsrioan,  and  enbraeo 
tbe  meet  diattngnlshed  namee  known  to  onr  annals. 

Tiilf  Is  not  a  work  prepared  for  any  umporary  pnrpoee ;  it'  eontaine*  the  elements  of  a  solid  and  eadarlag 
poralsrlty,  and  wiU  take  Ite  place  in  all  oar  Ubcarles,  and  la  ths  peraunent  llterstare  of  the  eonntry.  WIU  be 
pablished  la  December. 


><#n^ 


ALSO,  A  NEW  WORK  BT  DR.  HITOHOOOK,  THB  GBOLOQIST. 

RELIGIOUS  TRUTH,  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  SCIENCE;  ik  Addbbssis 
AHD  SiBMONS  ON  SPECIAL  OooASiova  Br  Rkt.  Bdwabd  Hitohoooe,  D.  D.,  late  Preei- 
dent  of  Amherst  College,  author  of  **The  Religion  of  Oeolog^,*'  etc ,  eta  In  one  Tolame, 
ISmo.    $i.as. 


A.   NEW   EDITION 

^  psceliBKii  8f  f  ittntsrt  an)  §^t. 

n  <nm  vtmva  Bvo  tou,  ooMPaiuN*  ouentAL  umAkT  pafbs  «t  tss  mai  aoHS 
uvna  Amuouui  ikOiHou,  mn 

rORTT-ZilOBT  PORTRAITS  OR  8TSEL 


FROM      OBXOIVAL      PZOTUBRt. 
>  ♦  > 


▲  OOMPLDfBirriBT  TRIBUTB  TO  LOUIS  GATLOBD  OLARX,  SSQ^   fOB '  TWXMTT*FOUB  TBOI  WKJt 
or  THX  KincKEBBOCKXB  MAOAZINX. 


A  fiaodmy  SditiOn  of  this  splendid  and  popular  volume  la  now  ready.  To  show  botlBii 
been  weloomed  by  the  public,  and  the  numeroua  frienda  of  the  yeteran  editor  of  the  Inn- 
WKJEIB,  extrftota  from  a  few  of  the  many  noticea  whfcB*  tiie  work'  haa  sideireS'art-'fiiinlk 
annexed: 


ioine  of  the  oldeit  ^ntl  matt  UlTUirlout  urittrjt  iu  AjnerJc*,  wiiji  *  noitie  ftrraj, betide** o/  i^mf^m 
eaJlarc.  irho^  IT  perh^pi  Icii  knnvti  to  ^cd?,  have  yrt  fsitherra  vurtb^lUeriT^  hi^Bofr  In  botbl 

giAiUfih^  vill  fthoir  the  choSee  mai'triiii  which  have  boeii  emptojcd  ia  the  c^JiBporitioq  ^f  Ibv  V^ 
TT3TQ— tbtf}  beloved  and  jfltHfEouB  p&tri&r£h  of  oar  natHe  Ijtcriture— coiitrititHfei  ■  deU^^tli]  i 

T«rt«lionj  with  TolidcvA^'urtBemtlDg  iQoafr  k^Tl^felU^£  rt^aifrjik^eDCCt  of  the  rrutt  ^r«fiea  ErajBdJ^B*  Mi  ■  f>t 
«i1riii»l  FDEnealtOQi  i^^n  rre'Dcrta  drBisatia  poriry.  iLlg  «)li  vrHt«4i  la  ISXL  iind  will  ftarplito  »  Tfig«t^apat 
thfi  imthort  pftljnlettt  d»yj  to  the  tinMit  of  Vjia  ft^lmlrcn  who  io  f<>adkT  trfrHHiF*  ertrT  p?«!B^ioa  «!»■**■■■■ 


of  I 


MO,    A  poem,  caliea  *  TV  ^fifrte-.^yuw.'  l>y  BjitiJit,  ti  the  chmnnterlitio  otf^nc  or^of 

bj  Hallki  :  'A  Vldcnof  the  LTcuiaiodj^^  by  Hotiiiis;  *i*M  C^rMiiH^  ^iVd^*  bi;  Ei.xi ;  ^  l<.r„  ,„^ — 
PiUHrncfM  ■  '£>n  LfiJt^  TV/ffw."  bj  Zrsm  SuwimiiT;  ''Ft^voo.'  hjf  Dr.  Bmrrjir  * rt  tn  tlie  ti»pple»t itfte < 
Ite  writcri^    N.  F,  WiLuih  latt^ad  of  rhjunfj.  sIti'I  ■  kiDA^bttBrttd  uDd  cbeerj  ittter  froB  Ujtlni 
Idleririld;  iipd  Tt^tuuiA!!  hat  4  Aqv  criUcAl  euAr  i^a  Edmuiitf  K^hlcj.    Amanf  oLhe]-  e«irlifwlt4 
lkm«la  of  iEior«  r«:<tit  djite.  we  obeerTc  the  ti^mi^ii  of  MiTatrJtu^  Bpkeji,  Klii:«hU^  grsLEcr^  dfiXLtfff.  Jun 
OoBOai^  fjmjs^t  (i.  W.  CcirtiAp  and  ^•^K.\L\^k-k&.    Btib  vpace  would  r4ill  ai  To  f&QioerJLtf  alt  tbv  ^s<Amr 
ndOettertd  CftlfttorQ^H  vlHch  t^fci^utj*  a  rtirtotii  fUEiatrstioti  dT  tl<f  ^i£tia]  Jittllitj  wblch  Hie  EdltefW 
■OOOA  hB*  embodied  ;t3  ih^  ]f'ji£  ft^riti  of  hi*  txciauA^l  voliiJtcn^*,     th*  iiiLrictiTppeii  of  lb**«tj 
kuAced  bT  the  number  %\n\  variety  0'  iH>rtraLitfl  tliIx  vhicb  iL  i«  i^niheliifthcd,  fcrmin^  kd  axtCBii 

jicA^ti  iraUioTv.    Tb««e  art^  engr&Yed  on  it^tU  in  the  beat  itjle  c^f  fxrcutloo,  ftsd*  in  mkoy  cMMbU 

inis  bjr  RLUiOTknd  nHher  emiaecii^rt^iliir    ^iich  «  varied  mml  ftdCQirftbte  coUtelJofi  of  |N>Ftimlli^  iBl 
portion  af  the  c&isinuDlty  ia  lbt« rested^  we ;» resume  hax  niTver  bufare  been  pr««etited  to  Uie  ^tiblle.  1-- „ 
prepu-itloD  of  tl^e  work  wu  ]ntrtu!«d  totheehftrge  of  Dr  Joait  W.  FB^Jkia,  OioMll  F.  Hotu^mn 
irou},  RtOH^Rj)  B.  KiHBiiU,  ftn4  Rev,  FluEtmicE  W.  @axLTt>^H  who,  i\  Ib  peedJeti  td  Add,  liLve  «e«»wflM 


uf  tbetr  eegeroiwdittSefl  Jq  s  iQ&DDer  wblcb  kkvei  0©  room  for  CQnu&eot,  «fcvpt  thil  oT  •  ^aBii*™*!  *i» 
lei'*— i^rT'A^t  Jro^cw^ib!!.  *.***■ 

"iTii  uziiDrpaued  hy  ^af  thltiji  thjit  hM  ever  been  ItnoedfrDD  tbeAmerteui  |>re««.  Wt  Mgt  aa  't.'Sfi.iS 
extended  thle>  pfoporUoDate  lielb  to  {t»  rbiied  mertd*  uid  to  tlie coumieiidBli'le  ot^ect  ia  v^bflb  ill ^n  awn 
orlrte '^JiMtofi  ilBrM.  >^^      ^.j^ 

"  TiCtT  Bi  flplepdf  d  TQlnme  ;  hdmSrmbty  pHiited^  rich]  jr  ban  ndn,  d  obi?  [11  aitrAt«^d«  uid  cast4mmfMH|3£S  > 
Uon*  from  soniA  of  the  taott  eoUbtrDt  wriu-n  who  hftfe  reflected  l^b^tt  opoa  the  APierlon  pa%  "ilSC 
IxTng«  vbo  Qi^v  leldotQ  wrlteet  commeDCInf  the  vdIquhs,  nnd  Fm-Osii^A  liltUKK,  *1ki9*  9R%9US 
nprauhed  f«riUeQce,o«Dc]i(idlai  It  lir*  ^/Vwi^/J  EpUfU*  to  honi^  G^ifkjM  Ctorc*  JB*^'  ™"^33K 
IjK,  thuujah  Ifliw  mutej  bu  aot  k«t  ill  power.  The  lortj -eight  parlrBlti  9at  OMb  eiLKr«T«d^  ***F'SSKC 
peier».  fEli  Oiukrr  of  JUnerlctsi  j^uthgrt  should  tbd  k  eoaiplciifiiu  plue  Ja  l^librBn  oT  tTHf  MMPHViiP 
■Doivib  piitrktii.m  &Ead  relaeident  of  Uate  t€  take  pride  In  the  oal]«iZi>  Ij^lermtu^.^— Jv.  ¥,  Ommm^^ 

*lv  reB,U««8*  in  hejinty  f»Tjrctttnif  up  afirl  kn  !tb*r  fxcrlleuee  of  ita  ccnteota,  i.U  t&e  bihf  VtWfBftifWj 
hAve  been  fbrtaeil  mf  K*    The  nawf"  ^^.f  Wi»Hi|f-3rr,a  liTiStOheadj  the  Uft  of  the  c^otrttoBtaii,  tpfft^ 
of  him.  the  «<])«<: tEon  of  oetLrly  (irty  eaperbly  execaled  portr*iti  of  the  Kntckefbooier  aoiitmlflA 
piece  li  nn  ]idtairtible  heiuJ  of  nur  fhtfad.  U>uts  OiilosbCube*  ib4  editor  ti^f  Old  *KRMac*  v^^vfufLA^ 
139  whikt  Ihr?  prcipofed  '  At}icA'frh(h''ker  C^tftiW'^J'  the  lDt«iMl«d  rwHl  of  tkli  pqbllGfttloiaJh|li&IW^  J^Sn 
tKin  thr  p^ihs  nf  the  Ofat  Writer*  in  th«  tiiud-  fKim  tbe  Sortb  eudSoath,  the  E»rt  mad  Wtft, jMHf  »**?.*__ 
their  cm  i/ibuU  OPS  in  th<*  roo*t  •.TeftWriB  (nsnrjer*  The  valiic  of  ihie  book  to  the  AJaet1«<A  w»dit»B«"i^^ 
The  price  ilemanded  for  ft  ia  luflnit^iy  h*tlow  ita  worth.'*— ^V«frt?rAMnji  i^toaytHi«,  ^        ^    ^»^.. 

"  f&i  moGt  hrLUlant  Americ«.D  hoi  k  of  the  leaaon.  It  Abiinduitlyjnitiafa  t^<  UA  *rf  ***** '*pi "TiHBil 
well  ib  Jt*iD<^hiLDjc&l  4Pp«aT«nce4  it«  Hdmirtkhle  portirkit*,  and  Iti  blfh  lite  NOT  iii«I|%  'Wf^ftf^^S^UmZm 
Qrboeker,  itt  Iditor.  or  liicontrjhatorA,  ihoiiJd  hftve  &  copj  of  tbe '  K»tdttHi^vhf^  Qmm%K'  ll«Tfl«g^tafgQg 
ocUto  wft*  ever  publljhed  Ib  this  eouptrj  cootAinljaji  »n  «quil  v&rietf  of  itfiirllctt  Olialsil  lli^srisaifr^-— 

** wt  iDAkc  bo  beiltiitlon  in  ^rmoyndng  ft  not  odIj one  of  the  handtdncflt  Ksd  moit  fl"'^*w£*S?«gL 
Iternry  teitioirji^i&lif.  but  one  of  ihc  ifloBt  attncUve  and  vMluable  vol  uid  ee  efver  lutked  |pb»  ™*?J5!rS£3 
Boi&h  aaotli#r  portriat  ifalU  ry  t*f  "Uf  Ittf  rary  notehihilea,  (sf  no  pecnlUr  Knd  tme  ft  od3«»<A  %™5J5E*- 
&«nt&l  aut«f  rfcphy.  dnt-if  not  eiist*  end  probably  witJ  bou  »p»rt  from  Itts  V0taiBe,lS  «er  d«f  ■»  UJ^^ 
M«Vh  Tort  »tminff  Mirror,  .  -^  .i.^  .uiUiAv  |1» 

TIlU  beibiitlftil  VDtiune  ia  credltA^le  »IIke  to  the  vartD-hearted  contrlbnton  to  its  puf»»  MM  l»  m  |«I»*}Q 
bM  predated  It  in  FQch  bn  ekfbbt  forto  to  tb«  poblic  ths  detifn  waj  (a  ftainl^  •  ^^^  "'I'^^^^lKdiS 
lliObTd  be  tttjplled  to  tht:  purehute  of  a  cottaif-  4jn  the  Ifudson  for  Mr.  Locm  BATUma  Cua,  ua  M™2it 
editor  of  the  Knlckerboeki^r  MaffJiaDe*  a  ptrTo»l(c*l  whioh  Tian  beebdlstiaKukheJfbr  tl^*  'f*«l'''^^f  iSTB 
and  hM  livod  throq^b  nearly  nqmirter  of  h  cenlurY.  There  are  over  Axty  lantdtmUotit  in  t^}{7  *T,SsrWi0 
Ibe  eliU  of  the  write™  of  th^  Unite tl  StAtet,  and  forty-eiifht  eoffrmvlim  of  the  iOtlKpr**  ^n^^^liStzST.  t7S 
OiOToa  iHTijftv  @KrjifiT,  IlAiitcE,  WiUJi*  W.  H\  BiEWAJtP.  G.  I>»  P3uamoi»  LoilonLUTW.  aot^*"™**"*" 
Tin^a.  fcrK8  SAaasKT.  ft  MinvMi_'  tta.*'—BoMif>n  Covri^r^  „^i—  „i  >t4» 

"Tm^btaQiifulard  *nh^uintliy  Tif*timorxial/ profaselj  *bd  nohlp  ni^ftrtted,  embodJei »  *nnr»2il  &I 
With  theii- p-'TtraJtft.  which  exhaciBti  iil.iD[:^*t  iht  eatlre  conitelUUoD  of  UvEng:  American  fcatherf*     i*"*"^ 

THt»«  ftr«  btiib  fbw  of  tue  Bumersm*  JioUc«i  of  *^  Thi  KwiciiiiBOOEER  GiLLtBTi*"  y&t^  ^^SS^ 
«TM7  quarter  of  th«  Union.    The  verdict  of  tlie  preee  eTtrywhere,  nnd  of  the  pabUc  el  nrfii  all  m"  -  . 

Faioae.~Blecant]y  boimd  in  eloth,  gilt  edfe, ^fS 

**  •«  Morocco  Arabeeqai»,    do., *    vii 

««  ••  TurlteT  Morocco,  extim,  J^  j 

•AMVBL  HUBSTOH,  PVBLI8XBR,  Mi  BB0i2>Wir, '' '' 


GOLD  AND  SILVEB  MEDALS. 


1CX8SB&  ICASON  k  HAMUK,  of  Botton,  Uml,  beg  to  inform  tiMk  frienda  and  the  pubUo^^ 

^m%  the  MMMflboMiU  Olurlubl*  Moehanlet*  AMoeUtlon  of  ihat  dtr  hmva  AWtrdad  them  a  GOLD  MED  hh  fcr  thtir 
mym^  moAlcAl  loitraiiMnt,  the  Orgaa  HArmonlaoL  and  a  81LTER  MEDAL  for  their  Malodaoiit,  •zhibiiad  at  tha  Fair 
€  1850  The  higheat  pramiom  (a  SILTSR  MID AL)  baa  alao  been  atrardad  xm  ton  beat  MalodeoBi,  by  the  Peon^jl. 
ajita  BtHte  Fair,  held  at  Pittsburfh,  Sept^  18M.  Firtt  Fr^miumM  ha^e  aleo  been  awarded  our  Orna  HarmoBhiiikB 
»jr  the  followiag  Stau  Faira :  Veraont  Bute  Fair,  held  at  Burlioften ;  NewJefaev  State  FatLheU  ^t  Newark ; 
>tiio  State  fair,  held  at  aereland-aUhaid  during  the  laoath  of  September,  lft5ft--aiaUhf  8UC  iWt  PRBMIUMS 
n  ONM  MONTH  I 

N.  B. — Oar  Melodeoae  and  Organ  Harmonioma  have  taken  the  FIRST  PRIZB  oTer  all  eoapetUora  ln«Mff  JUr 
m  wAm-A  fAef  kmv  bun  erAiMted.    Thlt  ia  the 

FIRST    OOI^D    SEEDAI. 
BTer  awarded  Air  a  Retd  Initrament  In  thia  eoantry. 

The  Organ  Harmonhim  la  a  new  moalcal  Inatrooent  ef  ear  own  tnTentLM  (holding  two  patonie  for  It),  for 
Caiarch  and  Parlor  nee.  We  make  two  etylee  ofit,  one  with  and  the  other  withovt  Padal  Baea ;  the  one  with  Pedal 
Baaa  contain!  eight  stopa,  two  rows  of  keya,  two  oeuvet  of  Pedala,  an  Independent  aet  of  Pedal  reedt,  and  a  awefl 
Pwlal— priee,  $400.  The  other  atjle  to  pieeliely  the  aane  with  the  exe^ea  oTIhe  Pedala,  priM,  $3M.  Prieeaer 
■f  •Iqdmna.  from  #60  to  $175 ;  Organ  Melodeooe,  $illO. 

C^  For  DeeeriptiTe  Olrealare,  and  fhrther  Information,  addrem 

MASON  A  HAMLIN,  Onmbridge  Street,  near  Ohnrke  St^  Bosrar,  MiML 


146  JiJta.tfJDfV*.dri%  jr.  l*.  Cmr.  MAh€r9wU^t. 
Cask  Capital  aa4  AecusalaU^a  f85«,#Mi 

eTiDpolMgrl  ^,^^ 

^  the  w  zDow  tnd  (wbaw  . 

N.  D.  MOBGAN* . 
at  the  oOtti  dM«r«  ton  •  to  I  e*ilMk  P.  M. 


O.  T.  WsMTLa,  Stordanf* 
tohoMetaaaSJK 


PATENTED  BT  THE  U.  8.  OOVERHMENTt  FEB.  18, 185& 


ITO    PE3KT    3KT03Ei    ZXTK    IS    TTSB», 
NQTHmG  IS  IMITATED, 

toMACUURIirSPAT] 
ar  New-York  and  ether  1 
ahnafori 
I,  wttaoot  1 
"Ula  phlloeophieal  in  Ito  prindplae,  aad^lofieal  and  i 

\  tan  oli«at  It  frapiiii  to  eAet.**— fnMMrledkir  Jiaf*n. 

rtlh  W^liaetlona,  to  any  addnaa,  an  leeaipt  of  $L 

W.  8.  KAOLAinaV  *  Co.,  845  Broidw»7»  Etw-Tork. 


18  5  7. 
A  Magazine  for  the  Homes  of  the  Peoplt 


PROSPECTUS  OF  VOLUME  FIFTY 


OP 


ttim* 


Graham's  Illustrated   Magazini, 

THE  PIONEBE  MAQAZINE  OF  THE  COmiTfiT, 

ESTABUSHED  IN  1827. 

8VB80BIBS  Mtt  TEB  VBW  YOLUME,  OOHMBHCOBe  WOEIC 
JAHXTART  HUHBER,  1857. 

WAT8ON  *  Oo.,  tiM  iMW  paMtibm  of  **  Onhsm't  lUnstrated  BCaguixia.''  uMiMliii 
wad  ftntlraiMi  of  tbe  United  8tatM  in  geoeral,  and  to  the  fororar  patrons  of  f  be  work  fa  pvtkalir,^iiV 
iDtaattoa  to  mako  ma  of  all  the  imineaM  retonreea  at  tbelr  eommand  to  prodnoe  a 

FIRST    CLASS    MAGhAZINE. 

To  tkia  ead,  no  espeote  or  exertion  wlH  be  spared.  Tbe  BEST  lltersry  and  aidsUe  tslest  wO  lt«|M. 
and  notbiof  tbat  eapital,  taste,  or  enterprise  can  aeoompllsb,  will  be  wantlof  to  asks  tUt  Ibpite  wm  m 
rm  dtserring  tbe  liberal  sopport  eo  generoosly  extended  to  U  dortaf  tba  past  tlUrty  yeers. 

Tbe  twslTO  nambere  Ibr  tbe  year  16B7,  will  comprise  one  of 

The  Most  Magnificent  Volumes  Ever  Issvu)y 

CONTAINING  IN  ALL 

IflOO  Pages  of  Beading  Matter— 100  Pine  Wood  Bngravings— 12  Handiome  Steel  XBgnriBfi 
—IS  Beaatiftd  Colored  Paahion  Flaiea— 100  Engravings  of  Irfulies*  tod  CbOdrtt'i 
Dresses— 60  Ck>mio  Slustrations— and  oyer  800  Patterns  for  Needlework,  ka 
THB  LITERARY  CONTENTS  of  Grabam^e  lUoatrated  Mapsine,  will  oombtne  all  tbatb  UurcL,IvmRT;^ 

AMD  EMTBaTAiMMo,  eoDeUting  la  part  of 
Historioal  Bomanoes- Sketches  of  Traveh-Tsles  of  Society— Trans]ationt-<3«Df  of  Pbtfy 
—Interesting  Extracts  from  New  Works— Oritioisms— Fairy  Tales— Tales  of  tbs  Woods' 
fill— Useftd  Sketches-Fashionable  Novelettee-Faahion  Ooeslp-Itemi  fbrtbs  Isdjs 
—Hints  for  Ornamental  Gardening— Editor's  Gliit  Ghat— Sumoroos  Xstn0l»-M 
Stories— Table  Talk— Brief  Editorials  on  Interesting  Sntqects-Tsnkse  Stsftk 
—Short  Biographies— Bedpes  tar  tiie  Toilet  and  B:oQsebold- 
Aad,  la  ftot,  a  Jadldona  seleetlon  f^om  all  the  TarkHis  naftertsl  neceaaary  to  prodnee  a  M agailM 

ACCEPTABLE  TO  THE  WHOLE  PEOPLB. 


OcM^es.  end  one  to  getter-vp  Of  Oinb,  -      •      •      -      -      •      -**"*J0 
.^^^^m  OoiKWs,  and  one  to  Agent,  -      ----.--.-•• 

Graham's  Blnstnited  Kagasine  wiU  be  anppllH  to  mbscribera  puctaslly,  ssd  n  asMilT*«}> 
meatb  ki  any  other  M agaxlne  pnbUsbed. 

Send  in  yoor  eabscriptiona,  for  1857,  early  fo  tbe  pnbUshere 

WAT80B  ft  Co.,  60  SonUi  Third  St,  Hultf*^ 

Eztrsi  Notice.— Siibiicrlbem  sending  Tbree  Dollnrs,  for  one  year's  •abser^loots^OBA*^'"*'^ 
a  copy  of  Graham's  Xiadlea'  Paper,  for  one  year,  wUkoui  eUrge, 


FROSPECTUS  FOR  1857. 

E8TABU8IED  AVAV8T  4tii,  1821. 

Tbb  pabllsben  of  Uitt  oM  and  flnnly-Mteblithed  p4>flr  take^toatoreln  MlllDg  the  attentlM  of  th«  pvbUo  to  IMr 
ocramme  for  the  coning  jtar,  SnrfUted  with  poUtiQt,1he  dalmt  of  litarttmre  wfflbo  more  than  tm  appreelatedi 
r  the  iMding  world.    We  hnTothereiwe  already  made  nrrangementt  with  the  foDowInfbrllUanftUft  of  writMB: 

rrLUAM   HOWrrr  {of  England),  ALICE  CARY,  T.  8.  ARTHUR,  MRS.  SOUTHWORTH^ 

AUGUSTINE  DUGANNS.  3iR&  M.  A.  DENISON,  the  author  qf^'ZILLAHr  etc.,  etc. 

We  dedfn  eommfmrtng,  In  the  Hiat  nnmber  In  Jannarj  nea,  the  ibilowtog original Norelet; 

TALLENGETTA;, 

01,   I 

THK     SQUATTER'S     HOME. 

By  WiujAx  HowRT,  aathor  or  *<  Boral  Life  In  BB^taBd,*' **  Homea  of  the  Poeti,**  eCe.,  eCe. 
This  la  a  BTOBY  OF  AUBTBALIAN  LIFE,  Mr.  Howltt  having  Tlalted  AoatraUa  eiprewly  with  the  otijeet  of 
loqnatnting  hlmaelf  with  the  noTol  and  romantle  aq>eeta  imder  which  nature  and  aodely  pfeeent  themselTee  In  that 
tegolar  region. 

The  following  NorelelB  win  then  be  glren,  flrangh  piolwbly  not  in  the  exact  order  here  mentioned : 

THB    STORY   OF   A   COUNTRT   OIRIi. 

ByAuoaOAST.   An  original  Norelet,  written  ezpreariy  fer  the  Pofb 

VEB  WIVMBIEIEIID  lEnSAEIP. 

An  original  NoTcIet,  written  ezpready  fer  the  Poer,  by  T.  8.  AnnuB. 

LIGHTHOUSE  ISLAND. 

An  original  NoTclet,  by  the  Mthor  or  •«  My  Oonfeiiioii,"  **ailah,  or  the  Child  MedlniB,'*et& 

AN   ORIGINAL   NOVELET. 

(Hane  not  yet  received),  by  MiB.  Mast  A.  Dnmon,  anthor  of  <<  Marie,  the  8csl0i^»  •*l^ 

AN  (ntlOniAL  NOVELET. 

By  AvoTWiufB  XhroAiiifB,  anther  of  **The  Lost  of  the  WUdemeaa,**  etc.,  is  also  In  eonise  of  preparatloii  ton  the  Pont. 
We  have  also  the  promise  of  a  short  and  coodMiaed 

■ita®\7!i(kgir  ©V  warn®.  @©(ii)'ir[yQW®is'irNp 

Tb  ran  throQgh  aboot  six  or  eight  nnmbers  of  the  Posfti 

BIT  la  addition  to  the  above  list  of  contrilratioas,  we  design  continning  the  nsnal  amoont  of  FOSBICHf  LET* 
TKB8,  ORIGINAL  8KST0HE8,  CHOICE  BELECTIONB  from  all  soaroes,  AGRICULTURAL  ABTIOLSS,. 
6ENSBAL  NEWS,  RUMOBOUS  ANECDOTES,  Yiew  of  the  PBODTTCB  AND  STOCK  MABKBTS,  the  PHIL- 
ADELPHU  BBTAIL  MABKETS,  BANK  NOTE  LIST,  EDITORIALS,  et&,  oor  ottfeet  being  to  give  a  Cooiplet*> 
Beeord,  ss  flur  ss  onr  limits  win  adinit,  of  the  Great  World. 

EHOBATIROB.— In  the  way  of  Enparings,  we  generany  present  two  weekly— one  of  an  InstrnctlTe,  and  thft 
other  of  a  homoroos  character. 

The  Pottage  on  the  Post  to  any  pari  or  the  United  Sutes,  paid  qnarterly  or  yearly  in  advance,  at  the  oOcewhcf^ 
It  it  received,  is  only  M  cents  a  year. 

TERMS:  Cash  in  advance— Single  Ckmy,  82  a  year. 

400PIE8 TZr. fOOOavear. 

8      **      (And  one  to  the  getter  np  of  the  dab) 10  00     ^* 

18      **       (And  one  to  the  getter  np  of  the  GInb) 1ft  00     <* 

80      *"      Unci  one  to  the  getter  np  of  the  Qab) MOO     <* 

Addrets,  alwayi  poii-paidf 

D£AC01«  ft  PETEBSONt 

,     .  .  JVb.  66  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia, 

8AMPLB  HUMBBRS  sent  gntim  to  any  oiM^  -vrhen  requested. 
%Sr  TO  BDrrOBS^EdUors  who  give  the  above  one  insertion,  or  condense  the  material  portions  of  U  (the  n^ 
Utttofiieweontrlbntlons  and  oar  terms),  for  their  ecUioHoZ  colomns,  shaU  be  snMtftcl  to  an  exchange,  by  asndl^ 
ni  a  ittsiksd  copy  of  tho  paper  eonialnlng  the  advertisement  or  notice. 


Ok  S4iTmt»Ar,  mi  Tttimi>  Dat  or  Immtamt,  IBST, 
HARPER  4    BRUTHKRS,    FRANKLIK    SQUABE.    SEWTORlj 
WiU  iiiu*  tbo  tnt  Niupbcr  of  a  Wceki^r  ^ewspapor,  to  be  enoiM, 


They  will  ipare  neitlier  Ubor  nor  expense  to  make  it  the  best  Fam ii.r  NswaPAFSB  in  the! ^ 

>  —one  whose  cheerful  and  geblAl  ehafarter  will  render  it  s  welcome  vuitor  to  ereiy ' 

Awhile  its  constant  devotion  to  the  principles  of  right  and  jostico  sluU]  win  the  a^Kskm^ 

the  wise  and  the  good.     Ito  6bje(*t  will  be  to  set  fbrtli  somid  Ti^wv  oti  Polkieil,  Sdli^ 

Moral  qoQstioiif ;  to  diAue  nseftil  informadoo ;  and  to  cakiiNdD  th*  gmO^mmd  tfdstitiaA 

HAarsa't  IVkeklt  will  contain  a  full  and  impartial  Summary  of  the  PoliticaJ^  Sodl^^ 
ligious,  Commercial,  and  Literary  News  of  the  day.  It  will  chronicle  the  leading  ■*■■ 
of  Che  age,  record  tM  iofeelkma  of  (Bftfiitti^  tlte  diacoreries  of  sdMiee,  mmd  tbe  wmakmfi* 
It  will,  in  a  word,  aim  to  preteot  an  accofate  and  eowpleie  pictve  of  tbe  ei^e  io  wfck&« &*i 

It  will  also  giTe  a  doe  ihafe  of  attention  to  the  taste,  the  imagjiMitioPi^  end  the  fetl^  ^ 
regular  contents  will  embrace  Tales,  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Adrentiirey  Sketchei  of(hn» 
and  Social  Life,  and  Essays  upon  Art  and  liofmk. 

The  PabUshen  hare  made  arrangements  with  the  best  American  writarsy  vriio  9ilt  eoto^ 
to  the  Tarions  Departments  ef  the  paper.  The  btfge  spaoe  at  their  diapoeal  will  easbie  Ae^ 
dttcton  to  aYaii  theneehres  of  ample  selections  (wm  the  best  end  moet  henUlifid  ^'^""'t^ 
the  Old  Worid.  The  firrt  Number  will  contain  the  commencement  of  Mr.  TgAcmi^^ 
Serial  Tale,  the  publication  of  which,  ftnom  early  sheeta  purchased  of  the  AsOhor,  wiH  beeotfvd 
from  week  to  week  ontU  iti  conclealon.  In  edditkm  to  this  thejr  will  htmp  a  ^'^^^^^^ 
the  issues  of  the  English,  French,  and  Oermao  Periodical  press,  the  best  prodvxAm^^^ 
will  be  transferred  to  the  paper  under  their  charge. 

Hulpbr's  Wbxklt  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  sapersede  or  take  the  place  of  ^^''^ 
Nkw  Mohthlt  BfAOASiNB.    Each  Periodical  will  confine  itself  to  its  own  proper  spbe» 
no  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  one  will  appear  in  the  other. 

HARpEit*s  Weekly  will  contain  Sixteen  pages  of  the  site  of  the  Tjomdam  Tft^^^^ 
each  Number  comprising  as  much  matter  as  an  ordinaij  duodecimo  volume.  It  will  ^•^^ 
in  a  form  and  upon  paper  suitable  for  binding ;  and  as  the  pages  will  be  electrotyped,  w 
Numbers  can  always  be  supplied,  so  that  Subsoribers  will  be  able  at  any  time  to  comply  ^ 
files.  At  the  close  of  eech  volume,  neet  and  appropriate  Covers  will  he  piepfwi  for  tke  ofr 
venience  of  those  who  wish  to  bind  the  paper. 


TERMS. 

Hasfbb'b  Wbbklt  will  appear  erery  Satvbdat  MoKiinro,  and  will  be  told  at  ^^^  ^ 
a  Copy.    It  will  be  mailed  to  Subscribers  at  the  folkiwing  rates,  payment  being  invtfi*^^ 
quired  in  advanoe : 

One  Co]^    "  r  Twent)' Weeks \f. $100. 

One  Cop.   .J.'  One  Year 2  50. 

One  Copy  fbr  Two  Years 4  00. 

Five  Copies  for  One  Year 9  00. 

Twelve  Copies  for  One  Year '. .  SO  00. 

Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year 4©  00. 


I.  M.  SINGER  &  CO., 


DBAI^BS   IN 


SEWING  MACHINES, 


SILK  TWIST, 

THHEAI>  OF  VABIOUS  KINDS, 

AM)  ALL  ARTICLES  COXifECTED  WiTU 

SEWING  &  STITCHING  MACHINES. 


PRINCIPAL   OFFICE, 

323  BROAD'WAY,   N,  T, 


BRANCH    OFFICES, 

47  Hanover  Street,  Boston;   GloversviUe,  N.  Y.;  274  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 

142  Chestnut  Street,  Fhila.;  105  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  8  East 

Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati ;  81  St.  Charles  Street,  N.  O. ; 

65  North  Fourth  Street,  St.  liOuis. 


THE    GREAT    SUPERIORITY    OF 


iO[)^©[i[^' 


;md[R[]©  [}^^©[M]D[Ra 


Is  prored  by  the  general  fiTor  with  which  they  have  been  adopted  by  the  pnbUc.  In  the  State  of  HassachnBette 
thoostade  of  them  are  in  profitable  nse,  on  erery  rariety  of  work.  We  claiai,  and  can  demonfitrete,  that  one  ol 
oar  Machines  will  eiecnte  every  kind  of  work,  fine  or  ooaree,  on  cloth  or  leather,  better  than  any  other  Machine 
wm  exeeate  any  one  kind  of  eewing. 

VBEAT   IMFBOVEX.EHTS 

BaTt  baea  recently  added,  so  that  our  Machines  perform  double  the  q;nantity  of  work  in  a  day,  operate  witbovt 
I  noise,  and  are  more  sabstantial  and  dnrable  than  ever  befbre. 


ONE 


DOLLARS   A  YEAR 


If  a  Adr  estimate  of  ths  profits  of  one  of  ov  Machines  in  the  haada  of  a  good  operator. 

H.  B^Nsw  Msehlaes  of  the  latest  and  best  styles  aachsnged  Ibr  old  Sewing  Machlnee  of  sny  kind,  on  the 
aioal  liberal  terms,  at  sither  of  onr  regalar  oilcsa. 

L  M.  SINQEB  &  Cr 


TO    BOO^-BTJ-S-BItS- 

-•#♦ 

Tub  underhignod  w  now  dcvolinj;  hinwclf  entirely  to  (Supplying  ordtir«  for  1*"K%\ 
Olil)  BOOKS.     Gonllcmon  fonuinR  Libraries  can  l>c  funiUhed  with  CatAlo;;;Tica$  ArH    J 
of  g<»ler ted  Works,     BooWm  imported  by  c^  erj' Stoamer.     Agent  for  the  Kib  ho kctk    * 
TUTot,  or  Old  Book  Vami^h-     Auction  Ralej*  attended.     Libraries  bought   and    »<< 
commission.     Ocntlcmon  wiHJiing  Catalogues  will  plcaiM?  send  their  addrtt^s  to 

CHAULF:S  B.  NORTON,  Ar.KNT  fob  LiBRAJtr&s, 

APPLBTONS*  BUXLPIHO.  ISTMn^-YGR, 


Ltoking^^laas  WareroomB— Art  Bepository  and  Oidlery. 

WILLIAMS,  STEVENS,  WILUAMS  &  CO^ 
Ma  B&OAHWAT.  arew-TwIu 

MAvarAcmjaBBfi,  Lmpostkb^  Pubufseks,  PHurr^SELUCRS,  axd  Diauuia'  uf 

WORKS    OF    A.RT. 

Tnt  intMt  e«t«nilTAMBortn}<'m  of  ECROI'KAN  ESGKaVINCF  tobtfouarf  tn  tb«  tJRlt«d  StAt««. 
PAINT{K«;S.  WATKR  COLOK  i)R  \W  tNUH.  t'lioTO(;RA.FlLS,  JTCIilNGS,  Mdnuv  Aawlin*  KMOftA  VI>f«^ 
rRAMK-WORK.  o(  r^er)  Uc*crl/i.uo,  tuaJo  toonJur  tQ  th«  tiW  lute.    Drtt^ns  And  ^Iuk^aI**  ftimfahart 
ARTISTS*  BlATK.RUI.fl,  •mt«r*ciQg  %1\  roquUtiet  for  Jrtuts,  Amatemtt  «»rf  icIumU. 

WILLIAIIS,  8TEVEH8,  TVILUAKS  ft  OO*.  S5S  firoadw«y»  K  T 


GEORGE  T.  GREEN'S  SHIRTS, 

1  Astor  House,  New-York. 

OiDiai  panriually  filled     A  Pmiframme.  by  which  CTPry  fcntJ«mui  fwn  fiMmaura  ktmsnlf. 

G*  T.  (IKEKN  re»;>oct(ully  anDoiinoM  that  ShirtA,  ju»ranleed  (o  At,  wUl  b«  IbrwanUdio  uypan  «r  •»« 
fJaloa,  the  Briii*h  Provmcra,  or  elMwhe^^  on  m^tUm^  fro«  the  parii«a  Mndinf  the  oHiOT*  tk^it  pcSMal 
BiMMurament  in  Inches,  acoordlog  to  the  furmula  Slvao  below.  tlT  Kemember,  the  aise  mntk  W  eanrallj  md. 
acctualely  token,  aa  all  necessary  allowance  aw  made  by  the  cutien  uf  iha  aMabUahmeoi.  ^ 

l»i,  Site  acroai  the  ihouldcr  ;  2d.  length  of  arm,  from  the  point  of  the  ahoulder  to  ta«  Wital  |dte;  J^Kar 
aroand  the  wrini ;  4ih,  ii^e  around  th?  neck;  &(b,  aUe  around  the  chest,  linaMdlat«ty  luular  Ito  «mA»« 
•th,  height  of  the  p«r*^n.  fYom  the  ebovUdor  to  the   k&ee-pan;  7th,  the  d«eired  beifM  of  tlie  wBw   •m  mf 
other  directioQS  ae  re^trds  ei)!©,  f^hion,  etc.    Thlt  plan  la  quite  anlqtie,  and  wUl  be  of  gr««t  rttm  te  f»> 
ttemen  ai  a  distance  wae  Ond  il  impoaeible  to  obtain  at  hotnr  ehlrie  that  aatiafy  them  la  «yl«  «ad  ik 

G.  T.  Groen'e  t*hlri<  boiuf  ma.Ie  on  prlncijilek  of  proportion,  i«hkh  mn  w>  more  err  than  the  teemt  tf  •  m- 
reet  raaihemaiical  pr«v^c■s,  never  fail  to  equal  the  anUcipailone  of  his  ouitomera.  He  will  be  ftmid  la  hie  rtap 
at  all  hour*  of  the  day ;  for  he  pvee  bla  cooetant  peraonal  auperiniendetUM  lo  the  detaile  of  hie  I  ■■!■•■ 


FRBDERICK    PARSER, 

59  and  sa  CORKHILl.,  BOSTOIV, 

•OOK  KID  PUST-SELLEB,  niHS-lAEEB,  AND  DEiLIX  RT  MU.  VetU  W  10. 

All  the  beat  English,  French,  and  German  Engravings  received  as  soon  M  pobllahtd, 
A  choice  collection  of  Paintings,  Framed  Engravings,  Etchings,  Photograpbi,  and  Dnwimf  i^ 
Water-oolors,  may  always  bo  seen  in  his  Free  Gallery. 

CANVASSERS  WANTED  for  every  cTy^aiMI*MMM«lW|.**  UyPW^  LtW  Of 
Wassikotok;  Duyokikok's  Ctolopkdia  of  Amkiucak  LiTERATUii;  Mtatb  (Xnnvovnyrai 
or  Hjket  Clat  ;  and  many  other  new  and  popular  works  of  a  high  charaoUift  •  * 

VaXDBBICK  FAaKES,  Book  aad  PriotMn.  '^ 

so  Md  U  OgnbD,  BoM, 


I 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date^ 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  inoi] 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  spec 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


cffifc'sa'^ 


]/' 


I 


